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[The contemporaneous appearance of Cory's Mythological Inquiry, and Mushet 
on The Trinity of the Jncients ,* having brought before us the two sides 
of one of the least understood and most' neglected, yet most imporjank 
and interesting, questions, whether ai regards its religious, its mythoJJ^aJ, 
or its historical bearings, that has everbeeu agitatea, we have profited tiy the 
opportunity thus afforded us of fully and fairly investigating it; and w^lay 
the result before our readers in the following dissertation.] 


Chap. I. 

The Original Doctrine — its CertaiijAt— v 
Necessity — My thological C orruptioSn? 

The fundamental doctrine of our 
beautiful, noble, all -triumphant, and 
only consistent and philosophical re- 
ligion was, for wise purposes, per- 
mitted to baffle the accumulating wis- 
dom of the sages who flourished and 
speculated during the two thousand 
ears which separated the call of Abra- 
am out of the ifttion of his idolatrous 


forefathers, from the Christian era, — 
the interval betweersthe promise of that 
Seed in w*hom the whole ^ace of man 
was to be blessed, and its fulfilment, 
“ The light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not/'t 
This sublime doctrine was then per- 
mitted to be developed, so far as con- 
sistent with the Divine purposes, with 
clearness and simplicity, addressee^ to 
the understandings of all, by those 
whom the * preceding philosophers 
would have despisejJ^is babes and 


* Mythological Inquiry into tha Recondite Theology of the Heathens. By 
Isaac Preston Cory, Esq., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 12mo. 1837. 

London, Tickcring. ' 

f The grammatical la^rs of tense are superseded with regard to the ever present 
Light of the world, as in John, viii. 58, — “ Before Abraham was I am whereaajfcy 
are in force as to the past darkness, and the patriarch Abraham. So the gramo&ural 
Ws of number ore superseded by the Divine Plurality in Unity, as ifi Genesis, i. t, 
tty plural nominative FAohim govf$$ ^ created.** 
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sucklings; but who, nevertheless, ex- 
tirpated the sysWms of their prede- 
cessors, and iherehy afforded a glorious 
demonstration of the inefficiency of the 
unaided'efforts of human wisdom, and 
of the paramount necessity that existed 
for the accomplishwent of the expecta- 
tion of all ages and nations, however 
obscurely understoodjrom the begin- 
ning of history, — an^expectahon con- 
nected \Jith doctrines, which, ho wsoeAr 
, corrupted wad misappren Aided, pre- 
pared mankind for the reception of the 
truth tvhfin the u set tune* 1 had ariwed. 

TfieTrinity of the Gentiles has hither- 
to been known to^cholars and^'ritics, 
chiefly as a member t»f controversy on 
the questiou of tfte mystified Platonic 
tr«mv, vicinal doctrine of a tri- 
nity in unity, as known to the primitive 
Gentile world, has t*ither btefi lost 
sight of, or so mi\£u up with learned 
speculation and theory, that the simple- 
minded and unlearned Christian has 
been absolutely shut out fiotn any ac- 
quaintance with it*, while the learned, 
for want of the evidences being con- 
centrated, ha\c viewed it too much m 
the light of a m^re specul^ion, more 
connected with the mythological sy s- 
^tems of heathenism, than with that 
divine and only philosophical fbhgion 
which fulfils all tlu* expectations of the 
former, clears up all its difficulties, and 
annihilates these and every other that 
■■ever nuzzled the learned and the wise 
*iiNna question of religion. Profitless 
speculations on the speculations oT 
Pyitliagoras and Plate, and on those of 
their disciples, have superseded in- 
quiry into the ofiginal basis on which 
all such speculations were founded. 

The writer who # has for the first time 
presented t'^.e evidences in question, in 
a perspicuous, brief, and concentrated 
form, to the learned as well as to the 
unlearned, hence deserves to be ho- 
noured by the religious and literary 
worlds. m Such is the writer of the tiea- 
tise which ha** suggested the present 
article; in doing justice to whom we 
shall aUo be performing a duty to the 
cause of learr^pg and trmh, and of our 
fellow-aspirants 4o immortal life. 

in Jjiis short, but important and 
interesting essay, the author has made 
practical application of the stores of 
archaeological intelligence which be- 
came familiar to him in the collection 
of his most useful and valuable series 
of ancient historical fragments, by which 
he has long been favourably known to 


every scholar and inquiring reader; 
&nd which i* on all hands agreed to 
have materially promoted the monu- j 
menfil diScoveries of our times, in/ 
consequence of the facility of refepr 
ence afforded by it to the scattered 
historical remains connected with the 
r original and contemporary Egyptian 
records, which are now almost daily 
unfolding themselves from the vortex 
of oblivion. 

The present little volume ought to 
be in the hands of every student in an- 
tiquity, were it only in consequence of 
the clear anjLxiptidi nsed view and com- 
parison which It supplies of the widely 
scattered mythological systems. These 
will**be fifum) uscfnl in helping the 
ideas of the profoumlot scholar. It 
should more especially he in the hands 
c of every student in sacred history,— be- 
cause, by tracing* the polluted streams 
up to therr common source, it supplies 
clear ami unanswerable proof of the 
derivation of all from the one pure 
fountain of original revelation, in that 
age when the lace of man formed but 
a single family. It should, most ot all, 

, be in^tlie hands of eveiy oilhodnx 
Christum, because it affords an invalu- 
able iea«o*iing desideratum to the be- 
liever m the fundamental doctrine ot 
the Gospel dispensation, — an unan- 
swerable repulse to the l unarian, on 
grounds independently of the averted, 
the necessary, inspiration of those pass- 
ages which he would expunge from the 
New Testament, on the assumption of 
their being unsupported by the evidence 
of the prophetic writings of the Old ; 
and this by demonstrating from original 
evidence, which is, independent of the 
suUteifuges *of the Plalouising Christ - 
Vn*, that the polytheistic systems of 
heathenism, which Christianity com- 
bated, destroyed, and replaced, were 
invariably grounded on the same ori- 
ginal doctrine of a Trinity in Unity. 

Every corruption implies an uncor- 
rupted prototype, so that the argument 
is not the less complete, because it has 
descended to us through a mass of filth 
and impurity, it is the more com- 
plete for this very reason : — had there 
never been a corruption of the religion 
first revealed to mankind, a reformation 
would have been uncalled for. But 
the nature of man rendered the cor- 
ruption unavoidable; so that the case 
could not be otherwise than as really 
it is. (See Luke, x. 24. Galat. iii. 

21 , 22 .) 
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“ llow comes it,” remarks our aut But, llow comes will be queried 
thor, “ that a doctrine so singular, and by many of our readers, when the qaes- 

so utterly at variance witheali tl^ con- tion has been thus, perhaps, for the 

» cp | > t ions of uninstructed reason, as that first time deafly brought before them— 

of a Trinity in Unity, should have that the Gentiles were so much better 

been from the beginning the funda- informed in this respect than the Jews 

mental religious tenet of every (Gen- — the chosen conservators of God’s re- 

tile ?) nation upon earth Tins query* vealed word ; and that the doctrine of 
we should only modify by the insertion a Trinity in Unify, which the facts de- 

of the word which we have placed in tesnine to have teen so well known to 

parentheses, for reasons that will appear the formej, sap pears so obscurely set 

as our ess.iy proceeds. The answer to forth in ftie iuspired books of the latter, 

it is so obvious, and flows so clearly tlia^ the* difficulty of deriving is from 

from our preceding observations, that them with precision, is insisted on by 

we need hardly quote author’s re- many of the best Christian theologists, 
ply. “ The conclusion is irresistible, who Ifence rest.ujion the certain as- 

— that the Trinitarian .doctrine ytas a surance ofthe proved revelation in the 

pnfflary revelation, anirwa* one of the Gospel; whereas, the poser s of the 

onginal and fundamental tenets of the • doctrine altogether disown itPprophefic 

patriarchal chuich.” f existence ! The answer to all this is, 

'Hie fact asserted by Mr. Cor y, he # we apprehend, very plain and simple, 

has demonstrated fioni every national and will afford a new proof, were it 

source of winch a pumitive record is wanting, of the all«ufticiency of lift 

extant, suppoited \9y every known case Gospel dispensation, 

in which the systems of heathenism The doctuue of^a Trinity in Unity 
have descended to modern times ; so was, to repeat the words of our author, 
that the assumption that it was uni- “ utterly at variance with all th« con- 
vcrs.il in the heathen woild, amounts ccptions of uninstructed reason.” So, 
to proof on the closest principles of * let us adtl, were tfco>c* otlier funda- 
reasonmg. This is, we canliot tjo mental ai tides of uur creed, the Divine 

often lepeat, independent of, and dif- incarnation, the resurrection of the** 

feront in tota ftom, the doubltul Tn- dead, and the soul’s immortality, 

iiitaiun doctrine which many have at- Such tilings” weft of u too high” a 
tempted to derive fiom the writings of nature for human intelligence. It 

Plato, in whose age the ongmal had could not attain unto them.”* 

become so obscured by speculation, were, however, equally known 

that the proofs of it would have been •Gentile woifti (the proof is in the 
lost, had we not moie ancient and un- unquestionable fact, on the authority 
sophisticated sources of information, of writers who lived long before " the 
(See hujuirv, p. 1 15, it h*i/.) age of Christianity^ and all were 

Here let us allude to Mr. Musi let’s equally corrupted, — fhe Trinitarian 
volume on The Trinity oft he Ancients, doctrine into polytheism, that of the m- 

the appraiance of which was n^VU* carnation into a moustroiu system of 

contemporary with Mr. Cory’s treatise, avatars, and those of resurrection and 

and which affbuls additional and sin- immortality into the metempsychosis, 

gulaily coinciding proof of the neccs- Should any critics or readers have hi- 

sity and utility of the latter,— Mr. therto hesitated on the first question, 

Mushet’s purpose, so far as it is con- tins lias never been the case regard- 

uectcd with our present subject of dis- mg the others, and ;dl ar? equally 

cussiou, being to refute the idea of a at variance with the conceptions 

councxiou between the Gentile (we of uninstructed reason. The- same 

would say the patriarchal) and Christ- thing may said of the history 
ian trinities, as a basis for his following of creation, the sabbffical type of 

refutation of the claims which have the Divine rest, the sacrificial rites, 

been advanced on behalf of Plato, to a and the universal expectatidft of a 

degree of knowledge on tins question, Messiah, which were common to both 

which is only to be found in revelation. Jews and Gentiles from the remotest 

We shall have occasion further to al- times, ancl equally misunderstood with 

hide to Mr. Mushet’s work as our ob- the former. 

servatious proceed. If the Mosaic EJ,ohimhe 7 in a mea- 


* Psalm cxixix. G, 
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sure, obscurely s^j» forth in tfie law, 
the doctrines of the incarnation, the 
resurrection, and immortality, arc not 
less so. All were alike pftserved under 
the veil •of the Mosaic types, until 
Christ lifted the veil (2 Cor. iii. 14); 
opening the holy of holies to Jew as 
well as to Gentile, and purifying the 
stream of Gentile irruption ; and 
God’s chosen people, The conservatftas 
of'his worc^vere thus pr#tgcted from 
that overwIieTining flood of corruption 
and idolatry, which inundated «l»e j-est 
of the civilised world ; while human 
reason was, in the latter case, permit- 
ted to demonstrate frts <*wn inefticfency ; 
aud hence, the Divine sufficiency of the 
course adopted for the preservation, 
and the tfmmate developemernt of all 
the above-mentioned doctrine* aud in- 
stitutions by a smgle-event ; after the, 
speculative wisdom of Orpheus, Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoi^s, and Plato, had 
wasted itself in vain. All n copmMcis’ 
and beautiful. t 

Veteri Testamento Xouun i iltt . 

Novo Testamento I Via* p>itet .” 

See 2 Cor. iii. f 3, 14 ; Ilev. v. 1, 4 

Here is the whole truth, the solution 
-of every difficulty, the key to mytho- 


logy, and the consuming answer to 
infidelity. 

Mali’s perversity in the corruption 
of that knowledge which should be to < 
God’s glory, has, however, been the 
same in every age. Now, that the 
philosophical systems of heathenism 
•are no more, the speculations of ad- 
vancing physical science take their 
place; and, that knowledge of the 
works of Omnipotence, which had 
hitherto been veiled m the distance of 
s^aee, or in the bowels of the earth, 
has been equally perverted by one class 
of iuquircrs^GInle another, adhering 
as closSy to obsolete commentaries on 
the •acred # te\L as the Jews to their 
Targums and Talinuds, would set at 
1 naught the legitimate results of dis- 
covery iu the book of nature, and the 
aid which these must necessarily afford 
towards the progressive inteiprctaiioii 
of portions of the inspired tc\t, which 
do not come withfn tiie scope of the 
spiritual dcvelopement ot tin* Gospel. 
These classes of investigator* may hence 
be \e \ved as the Gentiles and .lews of 
out ago, with reference to the subjects 
of discussion to winch we have alluded. 

us* the re foie endeavour to treat 
every such question as it ought to be 


% ----- 

* There is no present obscurity. With the Trinity of the New Testament *o 
guide our researches, the plurality of Divine persons implied by the I'.lnium becomes 
■Pqualh- definite in the Old. A Trinity in Lnitv is equally the doctrine of both, and 
HmSniave been equally cl^tr to the prophets of old, as to the apostles and the Christ- 
ian Church. The interpositions of the rather are in all cases through die agency of 
the, "Son, and the manifestation of the latter on earth is the leading subject of all 
prophecy: while, among the many examples of the operation of the Holv Spirit, 
commencing wittotlie record of creation, that in Numbers, xi. 16, 17, v.'4-i'J, is so 
similar to the descent of “ the Comforter," recorded m Acts, i. tt ; li. 1—1, when the 
vision was re-opei*?d (see Dan. ix. 21). and that which yas understood only by the 
former pronhets (Numb. xi. 17, 2.1 ; xvi. 6; confer John, m . .70, ;>i)* made 

mtelligiblno all believers (Numb. xi. ;*roel, ii. SB; Acts, iii. 17), as for ever 
to establish the fact, that the religion of the Law and the Gospel is die same, and that 
the revealed Theism of evory age involves the three Divine Persons of the Trinity. 

We need hardly insist that this sublime doctrine, which the lamp of the Gospel 
enables us to read in the law (Korn. xvi. 2.%, 26), is independent of the Trinitarian 
specuiatmps of the Cabahsts (founded on repetitions of the Divine name in the He- 
brew, and other "verbal and literal coincidences), as of heathenism itself. That such 
speculations existed among the Jewish doctors of the apostolic age, is certain (ns 
appears most fully in the contemporary hook Zohur) ; aud it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Cory appears to iiuvi^ooutiued himself so completely to the text of his title, as to 
have omitted ^ impoitant a member of die argument, os this consent of a portion of 
the most determined enemies of Christianity, to its fundamental doctrine. — no matter 
whether they took the bint tronL the doctrinal Trinity of Chiistiuuity, or derived it, 
like the heathens, from ancient tradition. 

A« regards the national belief of the Jews at this period, it is self-evident from 
the many instances of conversion recorded in the New Testament, that (although, 
like Christianity itself, primarily, hut more literally, grounded on the first article of 
the Decalogue), ii Deism, it was Deism of u less obdurate nature than that of the 
Talmudists n^d modern Jews; because it -prepared those who were “ Kraelites 
*' ^ or the reception^if the promised Messiah in his true character, rather than 

as u temporal prophet and yince, like Moses and David, 
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treated alike by the Christian and \\\% 
philosopher, humbly profiling by the 
lights which me progressively vouch- 
safed lo us in the woid and works of 
the Omnipotent. 

Having thus far endeavoured to pre- 
pare our readers for a question which, # 
to many of them, will be a new one, 
as well as to shew the utility and even 
necessity of a work which demonstrates 
the existence, in our humble apprehen- 
sion, the necessary existence, of the Gen- 
tile doctrine of a Trinity — the existence 
of a sufficiency of light among the na- 
tions nfpt on>ibc, to render their own dark- 
ne>s visible, when the true liglfl came 
to 1^* revealed — we slr.ll now proceed 
with the analyse of our text, dwelling 
on the most prominent points «o far as 
our prescribed space will allow, follow-* 
mg out the author’s results where the 
application appears to us too much 
restricted, and freely expressing our 
diwul when theory seems to take the 
place of evidence: a defect almost ne- 
ctssuilv inherent in every original com- 
position on which much thought has 
been expended, blit which is neverthe- 
less as little conspicuous in the # present 
instance, as in any case that has come 
before us. 

Out author commences his in- 
quiry, bv pointing out the thicc prin- 
cipal eras of the literature and theo- 
logical speculations of that people, 
through tne wutings of whose sages 
we at first become acquainted with 
the history and opinions of Gentile 
antiquity. 

The first of these was that of the 
arrival from Egypt of the Danaids, 
who ^succeeded to the power of,jhe 
almost unknown, and probably Sfy* 
barons, lnachidtc, and other preceding 
Pelasgic colonies ; and introduced 
civilisation, literature, and portions of 
the leligiou of Egypt? as it then ex- 
isted, in the state of corruption to which 
it had arrived between the days of the 
first Pharaoh mentioned in Scripture, 
at whose con it Abraham passed a 
short time, and those of the Jewish 
legislator; the synchronous departure 
of the Jews and Greeks having been 
fully proved by us in our essay on 
that question. (See No. tt2, October 
183G.) 

The second era of Grecian literature 
and religion, was that of the prophet 
Daniel; when the inspired writings 
were disseminated by the first captivity 
and dispersion of the Jews, — the age of 


the contemporary sages, Tlutlvs and 
Pyfhngoias, the Persian Zoroaster, the 
Indian Jlud^ha, the Chinese Con- 
fucius, and a multitude of other philo- 
sophical reformers or innovators; and 
here originated tfie properly classic 
age of Greece, as to the arts, sciences, 
literature, and religion. 

As this era Jvas preceded by tlie 
itflioval of the ten tribes, ahd, con- 
sequentlj^olT the sacred s#»itings, into 
other countries, so was the third and 
lost# eia* — that of the propagation of 
Christianity, and of the mixed systems 
whicl^ prevailed during the three first 
centuries qf its existence — anticipated 
by the Grec^ translation .of the Scrip- 
tures, which became widely cjjn^minried 
during the three centuries immediately 
preceding our era, and additionally 
•prepared men’s minds for the prodigi- 
ous cl range about to occur in the e%- 
suing three centime^ 

The original relations between true 
and false leligiou *vere in those ages 
either lost or overlooked, fiom the 
simple want of a comparison afld con- 
dr n»ation # of the dafci, almost as it has 
been up to our ovwi times; and hence 
the disputes of philosophers, and the^ 
partial concessions of the fathers, in 
the first ages of Christianity, before 
the triumphant establishment of which, 
the sages and their systems became 
annihilated. % . 

The systems of heathenism thence* 
^forward became matter of Simple in- 
quiry, instead of a question of faith. 
The speculation of the subsequent ages, 
replaced the prejudiffe of the former; 
and the mythological cloud, although 
its density has long ceased to exist, 
has continued to float in th* horizon of 
criticism, and its unconnected frag- 
ments to puzzle us from our very days 
of childhood. 

The conductor, which our author 
has so successfully applied ^to these 
scattered masses, has been in no small 
degree facilitated in its construction by 
two remarkable circumstances, which 
have placed paganism jp its original 
nakedness before our eyes in this nine- 
teenth century, and permitted ^he im- 
mediate collation of contemporaneous 
documents with the sacred records of 
religion., Tfiese are the recovered 
hieroglyphic literature of Egypt, on 
the one. hand ; and the extension of our 
empire over the regions 9 f India, where 
paganism still flourishes in undiminish- 
ed vigour, en the othpr. # A collation of 
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the materials thu£*obtained, with the 
oldest historical fragments of Egypt, 
Greece, and other counties, has di- 
rected Mr. Cory to his present con- 
clusions on the vital question of “How 
much of that truth* which was sub- 
sequently propagated by Christianity, 
had been revealed to the patriarchs of 

old r C 

The multiplying principles of pol^ 
theism — tbeLcelestiul or phfypcai, the 
terrestrial, the infernal, and the moral 
or intellectual forms of its dftinities, 
the subdivisions of all these, and the 
international changes of many o£them 
— have created difficulties jn such an 
inquiry, which calHof the concentrated 
efforts comprehensive and well- 
directed mind to dispel. Difficulties 
so grounded, however, become in such 
a mind, but the links of a chain which* 
tynds all nations and systems into one : 
and so they are treated in the investi- 
gation before us. 

In their primary celestial characters, 
the heathen divinities are the physical 
power#, and great object* of nature. 
In the terrestrial, .they are ijie avatais , 
of these in human foim : and of such 
-i he . progenitors and founders of every 
nation were supi*osed to consist* We 
hence find a doubly or treble sc*nc> of 
gods having the same namc«, in agree- 
ment with the explanation supplied 
«-&om riie priests of Egypt by Diodorus 
Siiul& (hb. i, c. 12. 13.^ A subordi- 
nate brand) of the terrestrial class were* 
the/kmieods, or deified kings, heroes, 
and benefactors of mankind ; but these 
were not uewed^h the light of avatars. 
The avatais theTn selves woe not, how- 
ever, immortal. •They died, and in 
this third estate became the infernal 
divinities ; and in countries where the 
worship of the inferior animals was 
cultivated, the animal avatars were the 
especial repiesentniives of the infernal 
class, tyere we go a little further than 
our author, but *shall have occasion to 
return to the question, and to develope 
to our readers the methodical repetitions 
of these sevei^j classes under the same 
names, in the calendars of eastern na- 
tions. If to the classes enumerated, 
we ada the moral or intellectual forms 
of thq gods, the representatives of the 
virtues and vices, the geryi of the 
woods and waters, of the mountains 
and cities; and the goddesses of the 
several orders — the female characters 

- 

# £ensorinu», At 


of the male divinities, imagined by a 
system of materialism, which substituted 
generation A propagation, for creation 
— the pantheon of all nations will be 
complete. 

There are one or two fundamental 
^points advanced by our author, which 
it is necessary here briefly to notice, 
as much depends on a right apprecia- 
tion of them. 

“In his immediate celestial cha- 
racter the (great) god is universally 
held to be the sun that is as the 
secondary or concentrated monad of 
the elements, as the source of light, 
motion, and time, and the giver of 
life ; ^for the elements had primary 
divine characters assigned to them, as 
well as a primary generatnuT monad, 
tpart from their solar representative, 
as will appear further on. 

“ In his human character, lie was 
the great father of mankind ; but he 
may not only be identified with Noah, 
but with Adam likewise. The one was 
looked upon as the le-appearanee of 
the other, and both as incarnations of 
the deity.” We should i at her say that 
Adam jmd Noah were hr Id to be 
avatars of the pitman and secondary 
monads above-mentioned, than re-ap- 
pearances of the same divine form. 
Besides, the historic > of tin cit ation 
and of the deluge — of the fir>t and 
second origin of man — were con- 
founded. It Is certain that in the 
Egyptian, Phcrnictan, and Indian sys- 
tems, they were not cleat ly scpaiated. 
This is also the case with the C hincse; 
while \arro* declares that all was 
“ unknown” to the Giceks and Ro- 
many anteridV to the gieat cataclysm. 
"%/Rr. Cory proceeds to state, m suc- 
cession, the mythological systems of the 
Hindus, the Greeks, the Orphic philo- 
sophers, the Egyptians, the Syrians, 
the Sidomans, the Tyrians, the Edes- 
senes, the (baldainns, the Persians, the 
Chinese, and ultra-Gangetic nations ; 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, the 
Laplanders, the Druids, and the Pe- 
ruvians ; and in these, respectively, he 
clearly discovers the original element- 
ary monad, with a triad of divinities 
proceeding from this stem : this being 
obviously tbe only way in which the 
generative principles of materialism, 
founded on .the cosmogonic type, and 
perhaps glancing at the mystical genera- 
tion of the second person (for we find 

\ Fragm, p. 326. 
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nothing in heatknism without a proto- 
type, however widely removed from the 
truth), permitted of the freat funda- 
mental doctrine of a Trinity in Unity 
being represented. In the majority of 
these cases, the results depend either 
on contemporary records, or on the 
authority of original and very ancient* 
writers; whereas, in the other*, the 
same system prevailed too widely se- 
parated for collusion, and in ages 
long after the rest had succumbed to 
Christianity. There cannot be more 
conclusive data on which to found an 
argument. Let us here remark, that 
we should rather the Egyptfhn and 
Patrician systems had appeared as 
separate members, than as one and the 
same; although the junction is natural, * 
were the question to be illustrated ai| 
isolated one. The Phoenician com- 
mentaries of Sunchonialho on the ller- 
maic, or Egyptian system, clearly sup- 
ply the link between the latter and 
the ( Irphic. The 'lUiopet, or ether, the 
Pothos, and the Mot of the Phoeni- 
cian, are, as our author lias proved, 
equivalent to the Kneph, Phtha, and % 
Khem of the Egyptian ; and equally 
represent the Kncapams, Potfios, atul 
Metis of the Orphic. The generations 
of Sanction mlho, besides, possess an 
Asiatic character, which could not have 
been derived wholly from the same 
source with the Egyptian system ; and 
lu$ names are, in a great degree, to be 
found in the Greek mythology. The 
information contained in his history 
seems to have descended through Isiris 
(Cadmus ?), the brother of Cna, or 
Phoenix (Cory’s Anc. l’rag., 2d edit., 
p. Hj) ; and the Orphic System, there 
can be little doubt, was derived, 
further altered, from data brought into 
Greece by the same Isiris, or Cadmus. 

With reference to the systems of 
Egypt and India, which have recently 
been so much elucidated, it has been 
suggested by a respectable writer, in 
observations on Mr. Cory’s work * 
(which we notice in consequence of so 
little having hitherto appeared on the 
question treated of), that “ these two 
links want obviously a third, or pos- 
sibly more, for connexion with each 
other ; if, indeed, they be connected.” 
But, the disunion here complained of is 
precisely what we want. Do we seek for 
connexion in the rays of the sun, after 
their departure from that luminary ? The 


cases are altogetheiwtimilar. An esta- 
blished connexion between the Egypt- 
ian and Indign systems, would deter- 
mine the origin of one from the other 
(as in the case of Phoenicia ad® Greece, 
just adduced), aryl hence weaken the 
main argument, inevitable from sys- 
tems, differing m every thing, their 
fundamental principle excepted, and 
ttifls establishing a common Centre of 
radiatio% Whatsoever alf&Efiitions and 
corruptions are proper to either. We 
do not Jbok for many such independent 
instances, because the affinities of lan- 
guage, and every thing else, tend to 
pro\e lhal mankind at first radiated 
into tinee gjpat families, whose subdi- 
visions will present affiniti^sjiot tojje 
found in the original branches. It is 
evident that the more widely the sys- 
tems of these shall be found to differ, 
the more complete and satisfactory wi^ 
be the result. In ®£gypt and India, 
we expect to find distinct corruptions, 
peculiar to the mces of Flam and 
Japliet. 

The same writer replies *o our 
author’s general Reduction, already 
quoted: ” There is no evidence that 
it (the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity) 
was known universally. Arabia offers 
none, much as has been preserved of 
its former state, fhe proofs in Peru 
we have hinted at as questionable. In 
Mexico, none exist, so far as we cap 
see. But siting aside all this,, How 
*'comes it that the Jews, the sole records 
of the Deity’s real system, retain no 
such evidence V 9 We answer, that 
every contemporary,^ original Gen- 
tile record (heathen Aftbia offers none 
under this head, uiftess we except un- 
deciphered inscriptions), s$ far as ex- 
tant and understood, preserves the fact, 
as already insisted on. This is ofitself 
all that the argument demands. But, 
the same fact is known to have de* 
scended in several widely separated 
countues, to modern ages — in the 
overpowering case of Ihndostan, to 
the present moment ; and, even if 
lost by some* in whicj^an indication 
of a universal original principle might 
be expected, ought it not rather io strike 
us with astonishment that so many 
have retained it, and that so # much 
proof, tigit may be deemed almost su- 
perfluous, remains — that there should 
exist modern contemporary evidence 
speaking the language the contem- 


* See Literary Gazette, July 23 f% 183?'. 
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porary records of 3A00 years' standing f speaks a common sourft, unless, with 
The case of ihe Jews we have already Bryant and Faber, we enlist the three 
spoken of at length, as forming the sons of Adafn, and the three sons of 
basis of the whole argument, and as Noah, in explanation of the original 
furnish in<^the most conclusive evidence Gentile principle ; a proceeding which, 
on the subject ; and the writer, although by the way, is a mere subterfuge. The 
he sees “ no necessary connexion M heathens could not have nmde their 
between the Christian and Heathen Tiod after the image and likeness of 
Trinities, by the tendency of his re- the families of Adam and Noah, with- 
maiks, stttl supports our view of tfl# out a previous knowledge that these 
question. 4lThe Mosaic fns^tutions, families furnished the requisite type.* 
too, were necessary to separate the Such a writer as the above would 
Hebrews from all other people. The hardly sanction this. Yet how does 
Trinity of theGodhead would have been he explain the admitted Gentile triads ? 
confouuded with the triads of IJgypt No attempt is made, t The ancients, 
and Persia. As the poetry o[Germany howevei? tell us plainly enough that 
unites the cultivated itiinds-of different they awe derived from the cosmogonic 
states, so^he religion of the Jews elements. They are primarily the ma- 
would thusTlave united them with the # terial and elementary types of the spi- 
Iieathen, and on the highest point. As ytual Trinity of revelation ( Inquiry , 
it was, they forsook their visible pro-« p. 80) — types established bv re\efa- 
tqptor sufficiently often. But, if we tion itself (col. Gen. i. with John, i.), 
come to the 4 fuldbss of time * for this and the only lesource of materialism 
revelation, when philosophy and reli- to preserve the origihal doctrine. The 
gion had amply prepared men’s minds spirit, whether physical or spiritual, is 
for it, and when it was, in tact, but a equally the Tnvuu ; and the light, who 
part ofrthe Messiah’s coming, we shall ther physical or spiritual, equally the 
see that the same argument sati>fac- t ol the Greek text : so that the roa- 
torily applies to religious, as* to astro- tcnalisl of antiquity had little difficulty 
jionncal and physical phenomena; in preserving their analogies complete, 
namely, that they were de\elopcd as Our lime, space, and inclination, 
requiied, and not unnecessarily left as alike enjoin us to lefer to the work 
a stumbling-block and souice of folly itself for the author’s developement of 
to the Jew or the Greek.” the national triads, as it could not but 

VV e # have inserted this passage, be- suffer by any abridgement of materials 
cause it tends to shew' hqjv beautifully already so much and so abl) condensed, 
every explanation, grounded on the* If we have shewn the necessity of flic 
fect^, coincides with the results, as we perusal of it by the scholar and the 
have already endeavoured to deduce Christian, our purpose is answered, 
them from scrirrtbral principles ; and We shall therefore direct our subse- 
that apparent objections, so grounded, quent attention, as already intimated, 
become real supf&rts. Neither Jew to critical remarks, and to applications 
nor Greek panted a stumbling-block, a^/illustrations of some of the points 
to cause them to prefer the wrong to advanced by Mr. Cory, which may 
the right. The Gentiles would still tend to strengthen the* argument, as 
have philosophised, and coriupted the well as to facilitate the study, and aug- 
religion of their ancestors, — the ex- ment its interest, in connexion with the 
amples of the doctrines of the incarna- archaeological researches of our times, 
tion, the resurrection, and the soul’s The tabular view of the triads, 
immortality, already adduced, are un- with which we conclude this chapter, 
answerable; — while, in the course pur- will prepare the reader to accom- 
sued, we see J^ut additional evidence panv us, and will be found useful for 
of the necessity of a superhuman deve- reference. The purpose is to afford a 
lopement. As regards the evidence of general, rather than a critically exact 
connexion between the Christian and idea, either of our author’s results, or 
Gentilp doctrines, the fact itself be- of the national systems on which they 

* TluPsamc* argument applies to the triplicities of the Jewish Cnbalists. Their 
claim, as original data, is precisely as good as that of the sons of the patriarchs. 

t I n a subsequent notice on JVir. Cory’s Chronological Inquiry ( Literary Gazette , 
Aug. 19, 1837), we, however, find this w'riter a convert to die principles advanced 
by Mr. Mushet, a follower of the Sbem, Hum, and Japhet system of explanation* 
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are founded ; yet such a one as wilt 
help to clear up obscurities in both. 
As regards the former, we^iave found 
it necessary, in some measure, to in- 
vert the order of Mr. Cory’s detail, by 
placing the Egyptian triads before the 
Orphic and the later Greek, which 
were derived from the Egyptian ; and 
as this derivation was obviously through 
the Phoenician system, \vc have sepa- 
rated the latter from the Egyptian, with 
which our author has united it, and 
placed the Phccuician triad between 
the Egyptian and the Orphic. The 
Syrian, Sidonian, Tyrian, and Edes- 
sene triads, which are obviouslf of the 
sanifc' class, and which, while furnish- 
ing the radical character of triplicity, 
do not so fully identify themselves with 
the other systems, we gii e in their place, { 
according to our author ; the C'haldaic 
follows m its natural place, imme- 
diately preceding the Persian. The 
trueChaldaic system is, however, more 
exactly repicsented by the Persian, 
which was derived from it ; as is evi- 
dent from the desciiption of Eudemus, 
cued by Damascius (J nc. Frag., 2d 
edit., p. 318 ;, and confirmed .by the 
general consent of antiquity. • 

As regards the national systems of 
the Hindus, Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Persians, which offer many 
common characteristics, there are diffi- 
culties which render any but a very 
general idea, impossible in the tabular 
lorm. These anse from the frequent 
amalgamations and transpositions of 
the rank or office of the divinities, and 
of their physical or material, and their 
metaphysical, or moral, or ideal cha- 
racters ; as well as of thfe colours in 
which they are represented, and ofr.'e 
sacied animals, which are their vahans, 
or bearers, or companions, and symbols. 

There is, besides, a distinction be- 
tween the physical and the metaphy- 
sical, or moral and ideal triads, which 
determines them to have been separate 
forms of the divinities; and which, had 
it been perceived by the author, would 
have relieved the subject of much of 
its difficulty, and have rendered a more 
methodical tabular statement admis- 
sible. It likewise augments the beauty 
and force of the whole argument. The 
distinction in question, which it would 
have been premature to explain here, 
will be found established and eluci- 


dated in the subsequent pages of our 
analysis. Let it be noticea, that where 
a line is drav^p across the Indian and 
Egyptian columns of our table, the in- 
tention is to separate the names which 
belong respectivelyflo the physical and 
( moral (or intellectual) triads, which, 
as above, were not confounded, but 
assumed to be coexistent. 

•ft may be well here to renfark that 
the Hindu, the Egyptian, and the Per- 
sian systems, appear to present us with 
three di^linct streams of corrupted re- 
ligion, flowing from a common source; 
and t|jese we are disposed, as already 
intimated, Jlo refer to the Japhetic, 
Chametic, qpd Serffitic lines of the 
^Gentile posterity ofNoah. r JVe h^ie 
already seen that the Phoenician, the 
Orphic, and the later Greek systems, 
flow directly from the Egyptian; while 
the Syrian, the Sidonian, and the Ty» 
rian triads, are probably of the same 
family, if not of the same immediate 
descent. The Pythagorean system de- 
scended from this family; and with 
the monad, dyad, and triad of thftt sys- 
tem, the Qhinese and others eastwards 
of India appear to connect themselves, 
in agreement with the synchronous 
origin 'of all these, under Pythagoras, 
Confucius, Bhuddhg, &c. ; this being 
the age of partial reformation, occa- 
sioned by the dissemination of the 
sacred Jewish books, at the period % of 
the captivity,^ already noticed. Th^ 
Xhaldaean system — that of the idol- 
atrous forefathers of Abraham (Gen. xi. 
28-31 ; Josh. xxiv. 2) — must be viewed 
as an elder branch df the same stem 
with the Persian, whicn also belongs 
to the age of Pythfgoras ; while we 
may, perhaps, securely refer the Scan- 
dinavian, and the rest westwards of 
Greece and Italy, to the same stem 
with the Hindu system, in correspond- 
ence with philological classification of 
nations. We shall thus hav& a great 
periethnic tree of the corruptions of 
the religion of the patriarchs, resolving 
itself into three grand branches, which 
ultimately resalve themselves into one 
common stem, springing from the cor- 
rupted trinity of the Scythisiups, or 
first apostasy from the patriarchal 
church, which ancient writers agree in 
referring do the period when mankind 
dwelt together on the plains df Shinar. 

Hermogenes. 




Arlma- 

niuti. 
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THE RULING yCE OF MODERN POLITICS. 


We are about to return to a subject 
winch is, we well know, to some of 
our readers, rather unpalateable. But 
it is in vain for them, as for us, to think 
of escaping from it. It is one of the 
necessities of the times; and it is a 
growing and advancing one. 

How general, nay, how almost uni- 
versal, is the wish expressed, to keep 
theological questions out of the debate* 
of the House of Commons. Yet, in 
spite of ail that men can do, 4 heolo- 
gic^I questions wilt obtrude them- 
selves ; and we find each succeeding 
year’s discussions becoming more reli- 
gious, and more polemical in its beur-j 
ing, than the former one ! So it must 
be ; and it is mere folly and childish- 
ness to hope to beat back the ad- 
vancing tide, or t(f interpose between 
the collision of opposing opinions. 

Nor t.in any good reason he given 
why men should wish to suppress such 
discussions ; except, indeed, that winch 
is really the secret motive of their dis- 
like , — a sense of their own ignorance 
and incompetence. Religion lias been 
looked upon, in their education, as a 
sort of supciHuuus accomplishment; 
and they now fear to touch upon a 
subject which must discover their own 
deficiencies. This, in addition to the 
universal distaste which dwells in the 
heart of man, by nature, to think of 
God, and his laws, and his future 
judgment, any more than can be 
helped, will furnish a sufficient elu- 
cidation of the perpetual*efi‘ort which 
is visible, to shut out, or to put doivn, 
all theological discussions m parlia- 
ment. 

The attempt, however, is a vain one. 
The contest now going on is not a 
mere struggle of factions — it is a war 
of principles ; and by principle alone 
can that contest be maintained. Those 
who range themselves under the Con- 
servative banner will soon find — arc, 
indeed, now finding — that it is im- 
possible to make good their ground 
without a frequent recurrence to the 
highest and holiest sanctions. Expe- 
diencies and policies will no longer 
answer the purpose ; nothing less than 
“The Truth ” will suffice to maintain 
this warfare. 

But we have here touched the key- 
note of the whole matter, — The Truth I 


That is the word which muslTbe our 
rallying cry for the future ; for it is the 
word which most annoys and vexes 
§ our foes. This was very distinctly ex- 
hibited in the recent debate on 11a- 
tiftftal education. The question soon 
shewed itself to be, WhetliQt the state 
was bouncl to teach the Truth alone , 
or was flfee to teach Truth and false- 
hood indiscriminately. The highest 
and best-principled speaker on the 
Conservative sale, Lord Ashley, at 
once took the strongest and only 
tenable groiftid, and asserted, that if 
•the state undertook the workTof public 
education at all, it was bound to teach 
jhe Truth, and that alone. lie was 
replied to by an unworthy opponent, 
indeed : but that Opponent frankly; 
and without hesitation, avowed the 
main and central principle of modern 
infidelity. This speaker (Mr. Hawes) 
remarked : • 

# 41 But the noble lor^l said, rather than 
the state should not teach the truth, it 
ought to touch nothing at nil. He should 
like to.know by what high authority the 
noble lord had ascertained 44 the truth.” 

( Loud cheers.) He should like to know 
how it became any member of the 
Christian church to say, 4 I am right, 
and all who differ fiom me are vvrtmg* n 

• This is the’mode by which popular 
and fashionable Infidelity now Works. 

It knows better than to dispute the 
truth and authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures : this would bring on an 
examination of the facts and evidence, 
in which In fidelity, well knows that it 
would be worsted. It prefers, there- 
fore, the more insidious course, of 
leaving the authority of Iloly \\ rit un- 
assailed ; but alleging, or, rather, tak- 
ing for granted, that this revelation of 
God's will is so vague, and iday be so 
variously interpreted, as to be tanta- 
mount to no revelation at all. “ The 
Bible! oh, yes, the Bible, of course; 
but who will venture lo say that he 
understands the Bible, or that his in- 
terpretation of it is the true one^* In 
this way a seeming acquiescence is 
yielded,' jnd a man will profess himself 
a Christian, a Protestant, and even a 
Churchman, who yet denies with Mr. 
Ilawes, that any man has a right to 
suppose that he knows what is truth, 
ana what is f falsehood ; and will reso- r 
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lutely maintain that the state is as 
much bound to teach Mohammed ism 
and Popery, if the people prefer those 
delusions, as it can be to diffuse that 
Divine Truth which God, in his infi- 
nite mercy, has given us in His own 
word ! 

And the next step is, at once to deal 
will) men as mere animals, as brute 
creatures’ and to put all the motifs 
and sanctions of religion whqjly out of 
view. The gentleman (/) who managed 
to pal A himself on the electors of Ips- 
wich as a Conservative, and who now, 
with the coolest assurance, tyghtly 
misrepresents those who s^nt him to 
the House of C’ofnmons, # w ilhout be- 
traying evjyi the least consciousness of 
the disgrace which attaches to such 
frauds; — this Mr. Gibson said, in the 
same debate : — • 

« ** Let the lious^ remember, that their 
business there was to regard mere civil 
rights, without reference to different re- 
ligious persuasions, •and that ihev were 
bound to contemplate man us man, and 
not as Kiembers of purticul ir «ects in re- 
ligion.” 

The conceited ignorance of th.s 
** let the house lemember,” is almost 
amusing ; even while ones (haler i*- 
excited by the g^pssne-ss of the folly 
tbns dogmatically enunciated. “ To 
contemplate man as man, and not as 
members of particular sects in religion!” 
*\ Iw, does not this habl^er know that # 
mau has been properly described as 
“ a .religious animal r * Has he not 
yet acquired such a smattering of 
“ useful knowledge ” from his study of 
the Penny Magazim , as to know that 
in no part of th^ 1 world can man be 
found without religion ? that it i$, in 
short, an essential of his very existence ; 
and that, consequently, the “ philoso- 
phers” who would legislate for man 
without a conscience and without a 
creed, qj,e legislating for that which 
does not exist ; and might as reasonably 
enact laws to establish schools for the 
sphinxes and the mermaids ! 

Really the^olly of these people is 
quite prodigious. The point we have 
just touched upon is but a single 
feature in the case. The whole of this 
Education debate consisted, on their 
side, of a series of the mo^ obvious 
non seqmtura. Think of men gravely 
arguing by the hour, that the popula- 
tion was sunk in heathenish vice, and 
thus fraught with every ganger to the 
state, and then proposing to remedy 


tue evil by teaching the childien of 
the poor, arithmetic, geography, and 
mechanics! And doing; this, too, in 
the teeth of their own friend Bulwer’s 
clear and unanswerable proofs, that in 
Trance ciime abounds the most in 
f those districts where education — the 
education of “ useful knowledge” — is 
the most widely diffused ! 

The woid of inspiration lias rightly 
described this sort of “ philosophy.” 
“The fool hath said in his heart. There 
is no God.” “ lie hath said in his 
heart, ‘ God hath forgotten ; he lndeth 
his face ; he will never see it.’” There 
is no ofliei* term than that of “ folly,” 
or its'concocitration, “madness,” u|pch 
can properly describe the monstrous 
absurdity of those who would seriously 
•legislate for men as if they had no con- 
sciences, and looked to no linen her. 
The astute atheist, conversing freely 
with his friend on these matter*, 
checked Ins discouiso when Ins sen ant 
came into the noin. We must be 
cautious,” . said he, “ how we speak of 
such things before ihtse follow % lot 
they should knock us all on the head.” 
There fan be 1.0 doubt that atheism, 
followed t. its t ; uc results, would lead 
eveiy one to the sunplt (ou.se of 
grasping as much of tins world’s pos- 
sessions, and secumig :ts much sensual 
enjoyment, as he con id , without the 
least regard to any other consideration ; 
ar.d tins principle, introduced into a 
commonwealth, leads to inevitable 
anarchy. 

If we would base social existence, 
then, we must have a religion. The 
unanswerable argument of Dwight, on 
this subject,* can hardly be too*-ofteu 
icpeated : 

" Should iiu advocate for the doctrine 
which I oppose, demand proof that reli- 
gion is indispensable to the w elfare of a 
free country, this is my answer. Mo- 
rality, as every sober man, who knows 
any thing of ihe subject, discerns with a 
glance, is merely a branc h of religion; 
and where there is no religion, there is 
no morality. Moral obligation has its 
sole ground in the character and govern- 
ment of God. But where God is not 
worshipped, his. character will soon be 
disregarded; and the obligation, founded 
on it, unfelt and forgotten. T<o duty, 
therefore, to individuals, or to the public, 
will be realised or performed . .lust ice, 
kindness, and truth, the great binges on 
which free society hangs, will be unprac- 
tised, because there will be no motives 
to tie practice, of sufficient force to re- 
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sist tho passions of man. Oaths of office* 
and of testimony, alike, without the sanc- 
tions of religion, are merely solemn fyrces. 
Without the sense of accountableness to 
Ciod, without tho realising belief of a 
future retribution, they are employed 
only to insult the Creator, deprave the 
juror, and cheat his fellow-men. This* 
sense nothing but religion can inspire or 
preserve. With the loss of religion, 
therefore, tho ultimate foundation of 
confidence is blown up, and the security 
of life, liberty, and property, buried iii 
the ruins. 

*•' In aid of these observations, 1 allege 
that no free government has ever existed 
for any time without the suppor^of reli- 
gion. Athens, Sparta, and Home, stood 
airtk fell with their religiotf, false and 
gross as it was, because it contained i 
some of tho>e great truths and solemn 
sanctions, without v inch man can pos£ 
se.“S no conscience, exercise no virtue, 
and find no safett . Jo their religion, 
Britain. Switzerland, and the [ mtei! 

N etherl.mds, ha\et»wed most of their 
happiness and then permanency , and 
might vav t t tlii •» celestial denizen, 
in every period of then prosperity, a*» 
the devout and humble Christum to his 
Cod, 4 JlaMiig obtained help of thee, we 
have continued to tins time.’ • 

“ In the history of ihe globe, there*i> 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a fiee government without re- 
ligion. From tins attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, 
stripped of this aid, cannot exist. The 
government, thus projected, was itself 
never established, but was a mere abor- 
tion ; exhibiting doubtful signs of life at 
its birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence only as an ephemeron. During 
its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for jyhom it wa< 
formed, and generally to the rest of man- 
kind, which the world lias ever seen. 
Instead of being a free, just, and benefi- 
cent system of administration, it was 
more desi>otic than a Persian caliphate ; 
moie wasteful of life, and all its bless- 
ings, than an inundation of Goths and 
Vandals. Those who lived under it, 
and either originated or executed its 
measures, were the authors of more 
crimes than any collection of men, since 
tho termination of that gigantic wicked- 
ness, from which nothing but an uni. 
versal deluge could cleanse this polluted 
world. 

“ These evils, my antagonist is further 
to be informed, were the result of the 
only experiment ever made*, of erecting a 
government without religion. They are 
the only specimen of the genuine efficacy 
of infidelity and atheism on the mind and 
on the happiness of man, during the only 


opportunity which thqy have enjoyed, of 
possessing an unlimited control over 
human affairs. Until the remembrance 
of this experiment shall have been lost, 
it can never he made again. • 

14 Finally, he is to be informed, that it 
is wiser, more huftiane, and more ef- 
fectual, to prevent crimes than to punish 
them. He is to be told what he cannot 
deny, that religion is the only great pre- 
ventive of crime ; and contributes more, 
in a far more desirable marker, to fhe 
peace and good order of society, than 
the judg% and the sheriff, the gaol and 
the gibbet united. He is to be reminded 
that mankind, with all the influence of 
rehgi&i added to that of civil govern- 
ment, are %tili "imperfectly governed ; 
are less ordefly, peaceful, and friendly to 
each other, than humanity must 
and that, therefore, he who would wil- 
lingly lessen this influence is a fool, he 
# wlio would destroy it a madman.'’ 

Hut wo anticipate tfce rejoinder whieff 
is already on the opponent’s tongue; — 
that Dr. Dwight* argument applies 
solely or clnefly to 4t general religion,” 
and not to those peculiarities bjb which 
one sect is distinguished from another. 
“ Do yort not see," it will be said, 
“ that the late government plan of 
education, against which you were so 
wrathful, made the fullest provision for 
the constant inculcation of this ‘ general 
religion,* and only kept out of sight, and 
confined to the 4 separate apartment,’ 
those 6 special ’ doctrines about* whtcl^ 
•Christian mefi are so apt to differ.” 

At the first glance, this view* of the 
case has a very specious appearance ; 
but a few moments’ reflection dissipates 
the delusion. To admit that m£n, 
holding very different views of Christ- 
ian truth, may yet, amidst all their 
differences, be eacn of them sincerely 
religious, and each of them substantially 
safe, is one thing; and to say that all 
the matters about which they differ 
are wholly immaterial, and had better 
have been sunk in oblivion" is quite 
another. One man may complete and 
round off his scheme of Christianity in 
one way, andjiis neighbour in another, 
and both, in their diflei’Rit ways, may 
be safe, and both may be useful. But 
if you were to attempt to expungfe from 
the creed of each, all the matters 
touching which any difference of union 
existed, you would render each of their 
creeds incomplete ; and in any incom- 
plete system no vitality can exist. 
In like manner, to admit into a school 
only those fetv general ideas on which 




all who call they selves Christians are 
agreed* would be to stop short of any 
thing like a consistent or influencing 
faith. No one can woflhip a God of 
whose "character and attributes lie 
knows nothing ; but the system of 
which we speak wmild refuse the child 
even this first elementary knowledge, 
and vet call itself a “ religious educa- 
tion r 0% 

• Now there is nothing more clear, 
than that as a variety of colburs, each 
having a beauty of its own u^iart, be- 
come, when mingled on one palette, 
merely a muddy mass, which possesses 
no beauty at all,— so^would a Variety 
of creeds, each, ii^ its Tleir^e, operative 
apart, become, if commwjied and neu- 
■^f&liKng each other in the same school, • 
a mere heap of useless and perplexing 
propositions. If the distinguishing 
points of each urn taught, uithout ic- 
^ard to the other*, we should have a 
mass of controversy and contradiction. 
If these distinguishing tenet* ?rm* not 
taught, from respect to the fee- mss of 
the differing sects, we should have 
nothing complete, nothing consistent, 
nothing operatise* on the Inxirls of the 1 
scholars. 

* Dr. Lushington dcclaied, in this de- 
bate, without the least reserve, that 
“ Ills principle v*as, that tht \ should 
go the whole length, without anv ex- 
ception of any one specie* uf belief.'’ 
Now, 'by this explicit declaration, we 
discern tfje sort of “ region ” widely 
the propounders of tin * m v system 
would permit to exist in their schools. 
It must be a system wholly without 
(fee trines ; for theie is no one doctrine 
of Christianity wjpeh i* not impugned 
by some party or other. Nay, Cl rist- 
lanity itself is boldfy declared, by some 
of the frankest of the advocates of the 
new theory, to be a sort of sectarianism, 
which must teceive no peculiar favour! 
The Sun newspaper, when dealing with 
this subject, lately said : 

“ We cannot, however, deny that the 
ministers encourage the arrogant preten- 
sions of tbe»priests aitd the 'lories. 
Their latest minute professes a desire 
1 to trjin the children duly in the Christ- 
ian religion.* And as the state recognises 
and pays but one Christian religion, the 
priests of the established churgh, by that 
desire and that recognition, necessarily 
claim a control over the religion tauglit 
to the children. * * * But if the 

•tate have nothing to do with the religion 
of its subjects, but to prdlect each man 


tn the exercise of his own, we may doubt 
whether it has any right to train children 
in tluywiuciples of the Christian religion.” 

Here we have the “ liberal" theory 
carried to its full results. And those 
results include the proscription of 
» Christianity from any peculiar favour 
in the sight of the government ; and 
its reduction to the rank of an 
“opinion," which is to be looked upon 
as of no more aulhoiity than the 
dogmas of the Socialists! And this, 
indeed, is the legitimate consequence 
of the principle enunciated by Messrs, 
lluwf^uud Gibson,— that it is pre- 
sumption in any man to speak of “ the 
truth " as a thing discoverable, or a 
tiling which he had discovered. 

Such, then, is the guise ns>uined by 
'modern infidelity. It is, as now 
adopted, a nowlty. dating meiely fiom 
the abolition of the TtM and t oipoia- 
t.on Aits, and uf •‘he lii^tuctiors on 
the Papist*. I p to that pti.od, we 
believe, tins language wj> not usually* 
heard in paihament; ik*\ indeed, 
could it be used with any appeal. jw;.- 
of pinpiieiy ; the h j'lslature, previous 
to that* dale, being by explicit profes- 
sion P.otesUnt, and attichel to the 
estahhdwd chuich It :s to die 10- 
peal of th**si- rest union, that we owe 
tue rise of this in w nun iteration ol 
infidelity. An oppoitimity wa givtn 
to argue, uhithei justly os not, lli.u 
fiom that time forth the state pmlcvsid 
to have no prifeieme, no religious 
creed, no lonsuuice. in our view, 
this is wiongfully assumed. We do 
not believe that the error then com- 
mitted, was really of this frightful 
character. A variety of legislative acts 
might bo refened to, which have bet n 
done since that period, and m which 
the p'-iiliammts cf Great Britain have 
expressly disavowed this principle of 
indifference, and have declared that 
they have a preference, and aie pre- 
paied to avow a religious belief. We 
look upon the indifference, therefore, 
which is endeavoured to be set up as 
the true character of our legislature, as 
a mere assumption, partaking of the 
usual irregularity and rashness of in- 
fidel reasonings. 

This is, however, the point at iwuc. 
The position now taken by the infidel 
party, — a party which reckons in its 
strength many who are personally not 
infidels, but who arc deluded by the 
fascinations of liberalism to give their 
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support to this false principle; — tfce Lord Ashley and Mr. Gladstone stood 
position now taken by this party is, honourably pre-emlhent, who did no 
that the state knows nothing, ought to injustice to this great argument, by 
know nothing, can know nothing, of resting it upon inferior or temporary 
what is truth . Morals, they will ad- considerations. 0 

mit, the state may know something of, But how unfortunate was it, whether 
and may properly endeavour to cul- the expression wire so meant or not, 
tivate and patronise ; but religiou^ that the great leader of the Conserva- 
truth, from which alone the principles tive party should commence his ad- 
of morals can be ascertained, and the dress by a limitation which might be 
sanctions of morals derived, must be mUrpreted to mean, and which by the 
considered to be wholly inaccessible. ministerialists was eagerly interpreted 
Into all the absurdities of this view to mean, that he disclaimed the grand 

we shall not now enter ; our present and noble principles avowed *by the 

object is merely to point out the fact, friends to whom we have just adverted, 

that this is the chief controversy which and preferred to rest his case on the 

will, for the next few vear^5 agitate miserable /ooting of mere momentary 

t|tf* parliamentary deliberations of this expediency* • 

country. This is the central point of # We will not hastily conclude, fcwa— 
“ liberalism this is the ruling vice of a casual expression of this sort, capable 
modern politics. • of various meanings, that Sir Robert 

Now from this controversy let no # Peel was really guilty of this short- 
man think to escape ; except, indeed, coming. But we lyiow well that tte 
he means to abjure politics altogether, circumstance was with the utmost de- 
and to trouble hi? head no more with light fastened upon by the occupants 
the state of the nation than with the of the treasury-bghch, and that their 
affair* of the moon. If he means not exultation since has known no bounds, 
utteilv to banish all such matters from at their great opponent's supposed re- 
hi< thoughts, then must he of necessity # pudiation of those principles, by which, 
come to »ome conclusion, ot. at least and by wnich alone, he can ever eflectu- 
give some vote, on the question, whether ally and permanently establish a Con- m 
the truth is discoverable or not ? servafive administration. 

It is from a deep conviction of the But this false jmpression cannot 
pre-sauie and weight of this question, — long remain. Other opportunities will 
of its being actually clamorous for ad- occur of more explicitly declaring him- 
misMon and establishment in the self; and the leader of the great Cpn- 
British legislature, and ot the 1 m- ^servative patfy must then leave n*P 
mouse importance attaching to its ad- room for misapprehension.* u If the 
mission or exclusion, — it is because we trumpet give an uncertain sound, -who 
feel entirely assured, that upon its de- shall prepare himself for the battle ?'' 
cision the whole fate of the country He must give his oppfyients, as well as 
depends, that we express, without hesi- his supporters, thoroughly to under- 
tatiou, our regret at the low tone stand, that he is contending, not for 
adopted in the late debate, by sonte of place, which, he does not want, — not 
tlu* leaders of the Conservative party, for power, which he already possesses, 
There were, indeed, those, among whom — but for the truth. 
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rUNCII^ONO. 

^ riU)M THE GERMAN. 

% 


Forn n#ble elements, f 
Joined in the bowl, 

The mirror of life are, 

The light of ite soul. 

Crush first thq golden lime. 
Crush his bright rind, — 

Aye sharpness and bitterness 
Joy leaves behind. 

With the sugar-cane’s milk, from 
The Isles of the West, 

Tame his fierce* bitterness. 

Calm him to rest. 

c 

Dash in the water, now, 
Foam-gleaming tide, — 

Water embraceth 
The universe wide. 

c 

Next the Spirit who builds on 
The wine* press his throne, — 

He that the life of life 
Oiveth alone. 

Quick ! ere he vanished], 

Fill for the brave ; 

While yet glows the nectar, 
Drink deep of his wave ! 
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A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Dvr inc; a few week* in the autumn of 
last year, I halted at a certain large 
town in Deutschland; and, taking the* 
traveller's chance for temporary com- 
panions, became acquainted with some 
half-dozen of capital fellows, professors 
and students, who, however tney might 
have wrangled at times on mathematical 
or metaphysical matters, were perfectly 
unanimous in the spirit of their transla- 
tion of Horace's pithy line, — # 

« " Dulce est desipere in«loco. M 

So all went on pleasantly enough till • 
the arrival of one Doctor Zwingen-, 
hock, and a Baron Schwartzlippe, witlf 
their “ tail ” of proselytes, patients, 
and attendants, for the purpose of en- 
lightening and astonishing the natives, 
hy lectures on, and marvellous cures 
and feats to lie performed by, animal 
magnetism, or, as the doctor called it, 
Me>merisni. 


observe in one of our meetings ; and, 
forthwith, the hanftony of our rv/wsroriu 
vanished. Being a lover of peace, I 
strove to back out, by confessing utter 
ignorance of the subject. It was in 
vain ! Information was proffered. 
Facts wefe stated and contradicted. 
The balk of contention was lauqphed; 
and if I would not keep it up, others 
would. • 

• " Procul omnis esto 

Clamor et ira/’ 

was quoted Uselessly from their favour- 
ite bard. It seemed as though thc^ - 
had indeed been magnetised by the 
^points of quarrelsome weapons. 

Again and again we met, but ever 
with the same resukl; and thus wa# 
broken up the comfort of as snug a 
little party as a wayworn traveller might 
desire to nestle with for a brief sojourn. 

At first, the affair appeared tqme of 
about equal importance with Dean 


Now, all that I then knew of that • Swift’segg-breakers’fcig-and-little-end 


wonderful science was, that Mesmer 
had got the principles from Held Ta 
(h'*rmtn philosopher) and Ingenhousz 
(a doctor); but that, " mgens animi," 
ho u went a-head " of his masters, who 
incontinently pronounced him to be a 
humbug, — a sentence which was sub- 


ian controversity ; but the dropping of 
water wears holes in stone (the proverb 
is somewhat trite), and my ears were 
continually assailed.* The whole place 
was magnetic or anti-magnetic. Even 
the ladies insisted upon a plain declara- 
tion of one’s sentiments, and permitted 


sequently confirmed by the University tno shuffling, •however complimentary.^ 


of Vienna, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. Of his and his followers 
making money afterwards, in London 
and Paris, by their queer exhibitions of 
iron rods, finger poking, a«d pianoforte 
playing, I thought little, inasmuch 3 s I 
think so little of the idlers in both those 
cities, as to believe that no absurdity 
or tomfoolery can be too egregious to 
lack patronage among them. 

Something of this sort I ventured to 


Then I was compelled to wait die ar- 
rival of sundry letters, and more parti- 
cularly of one with jl supply of the 
a needful . ” So, beingdthus tied to the 
spot, I said, “ Honnjsum," &c. Man 
is a gregarious animal. I’ll go with 
the throng, and hear what this Doctor 
Zwingenbock has got to say for himself. 
So 1‘went to his lectures, and was ex- 
perimented upon, and at last was re- 
solved to believe if 1 could. 


preparation and fljgiit. 


" Do I believe in clairvoyance V ’ 
exclaimed Dr. Zwingenbock. “ IIow 
cim a man not believe vot be knows ? 
vot he has experienced and vi messed ? 
Ven I vos in Courland, dere vos a 
youngish girl very susceptible of de 
magnetic influences. She could nei- 
der read, nor write, nor draw, nor 
paint, nor play upon any instrument, 
nor dance, nor noting. She had never 
been taught ; and as for politics, bah ! 

VOL, xx, no. cxv. 


she knew not de meaning of de vord, 
nor de name? of any reigning prince. 
Veil, I practised upon her, and she 
vent to sleep; and ve votched Jjer, as 
she lay on a sofa in de middle of de 
room, and had some motions by vich I 
knew a» she got some revelations. 
Veil, presently she get up, fast asleep, 
and dance along de back of de sofa, 
vilch vas not vider dan vere a cat can 
valk ; and never— no, never — did Tag- 
Q . 
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lioni, nor nobody else, dance so beau- 
tiful ; and ven sne come to de end, 
she slandcd on de very tip of von toe, 
and turned round dree tfmes, vid her 
arms stretched out, and her body bended 
vid u grace, and t’ader leg raised up 
behind like de flying Mercury ; and so 
she turned round dree times, and den 
jumped so light upon de ground as a 
feadcr, and sang a song like a nigllfc 
ingale. Veil, den she called for some 
drawing materials, vitch vo? brought 
vid ou t» saying noting, and she sate 
down, and drew a beautiful eagle, vid 
a crown upon his head, flying in de 
air, and likevise a crescent, — oifc vos 
for Russia, and t*pder"for Turkey, by 
hieroglyphics, vot she nevft heard be- 
; and den she willed underneat 
some admirable poetry, vot told all as 
did happen stun, ten, fifteen year 
after, ven do»e nations vent at var. * 
Mem! Do l believe in clairvoyance, 
indeed? Here i> iny goot fnuul, d<- 
Uaron Sehwarlzlippp as my vi’ncss.” 

“ Yaw, yaw !” < \c1uimm.I the baron ; 
a D, yjs! I see it all. Svaai — lake 
mine oadt wid great pleu<uie. J'.mciy 
ding ish dme !" * And thn*, turning 
sharply lound, he walked to the lur- 
» ther end of the room, and back again, 
briskly ; then suddenly halted, drew 
himself up to hi* full height, and 
looked round with intirh self-sat isiac- 
tion, as though he would say, “ I «up- 
9 pose irty woid's enough ; but, if not, 
"bring the Testament : 1’irf ready.” 

“ There’s no withstanding such evi- 
sSenc*e,” I obseived. 

* 4< Magna eat \eritas, ct preva — law 
— bit !*' exclaimed the doctor. 

“ Yaw, yaw ! emery ding ish drue 1” 
cried the baron, sinking the table with 
his fist. 

“ Yevinake de grand experiment to 
, night,” said the doctor. “ You sup 
vid us and some odor friends, vot is 
' great magnifiers — inagnetizers [ mean. 

. „ Ve vill get you eu napport vid some- 
body or sorneting.” 

“ It’s of no use,” I replied ; “ you 
have tried your utmost before, and never 
been able ev^J to send me to sleep.” 

“ Dat vos because you vos in de 
darknoes of uncredulity, 1 ” observed the 
doctor ; “ now it is much be 9 ter, as 
you believe.” 

Yaw, yaw l emery ding i^i drue !” 
again exclaimed the baron, flourishing 
Ins right hand over his head. 

J informed them that 1 had no par- 
ticular wish to become tf somnambu- 


list , nor to be sent spinning upon one 
toe, like a teetotum, along the backs 
of sofas ; but that a peep into futurity 
would certainly be very agtecable to 
me, and that 1 would do my utmost to 
assist the endeavours of any gentlemen 
who would give me a lift in that di- 
rection. And thereupon the doctor 
spake, in mystical, enthusiastic terms, 
of the wondrous magnetic powers of 
several of his friends, concerning which 
and whom he related sundry marvel- 
lous matters; and, at every pause, the 
baron gave vent to his usual ejacula- 
tion, 

“ Yavp, yaw ! emerv ding ish drue." 

r ' r * >* 

The scene of our supper wa< a pii- 
p\ ate room at a tavern: the provisions 
jveie substantial beyond all bounds 
and the appetites of the HMesN pro- 
digious. There were seven besides 
the baron and tin* doctor, makinj the 
mystical number o-'lltne times i.mv 
magnetic ilUimin.di, prepared to unite 
their incomprUu ijsiblo intlmnces to 
opt rate upon one luMphyu*. I.itth* 
was said duruij the riinsumption of the 
• solids ; and when that important tnsk 
was at an end, each ot the sa^es took 
out hi> Meerschaum, and began smok- 
ing and talking m a most iuhgpuous 
Myie: but what ^emed most smgw.ar 
was, that every one occasionally nxi d 
lii.s eyes upon nie ; and then, turning to 
lus neighbour, with a smile oi npproba- 
r lion, said, u Yaw, yaw !" 

When this process had bu n repeated 
several times, and solemn dulness ap- 
peared to be the order of the night, I, 
doubtless, manifested symptoms of im- 
patience, as cZwiitgenboek shook Ins 
hcajJ, and said, “ Never mind ; keep 
your temper in de equilibriums. Ye 
arc all doing your business. You vill 
go sleep by and by.” 

4< And no great marvel either,” I ob- 
served, u if you find me no better < n- 
lertammcnt.” 

“ llu.sh!" said he, “ dat is not re- 
spectful to de grand science. Keep do 
eye of your inside looking into de 
future, and he vill come. Never mind 
de present no more as noting. But ve 
vill not be always so silent. De founda- 
tion of de vork is laid, and now vc vill 
have some toast. Mine goot friend, de 
baron, vill speak to de master of de 
house, and see as de kellner bring us 
de bestost vine.” 

The baron took the hint, and went 
out, muttering his queer scrap of Kng- 
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ligh, as usual ; and, presently after, re- 
turned with the kellner, or waiter, who 
deliberately placed a bottle of # wmc 
before each guest, as they were handed 
to him horn a basket by the baron. 
Then we had toasts and songs alter- 
nately (the former out of compliment, 
they said, to me), till the room became # 
so intolerable from the fumes of to- 
bacco, that I was induced, contrary to 
my habits, to accept of a cigar pre- 
sented to me by the baron, “ to smoke 
in my own defence. 1 ' 

My recollection of what subsequently 
occurred, till I found myself in astute of 
“clairvoyance/ 1 is some what cloudy. 

I £c member observing that Jiere was a 
peculiar flavour in the cigai ; and be- 
ing assured that it was the veiy best * 
Uavannah, and when 1 made a similar* 
rernaik conteming the wine, the doctoi* 
requested to ta^te from my bottle, and, 
having sipped at a gl iss, expressed 
himself liiglils delisted. 

“ It has got by symputy,” he s.ud, 

a little of do magnetic lLvour, and 
piovo jou are coming a Intel cii 
i.ipjiort vid dc«*e plidosoplics. I tolled 
von \e vos doing ) our business. Drink 
so fist a> you can, and 1 hope Jou 
retire of de taste piC'Cnliy.' 1 

That it did tU'Ue worst and woi>e,as 
I frequently had recourse to the glass, 
to remove a parched feeling produced 
by the cigar, I have a dreamy remem- 
brance, as also off ndeauHi ring to com- 
prehend and follow the thread of a 
long, dreary story, concerning magnetic 
influences and somnambulism. All was 
in vain. The wondrous power hovered 
over me; then came down, and, as a 
cloud, separated me fronP my fellow 
men. The precise moment 1 knew net ; 
but, anon, 1 felt myself home away a> 
though by wings,— and away, away, 
"•moodily and pleasantly enough, but 
with immense rapid it \ ,1 .vailed through 
the air, without mu n option ; though, 
at the first stait, I had been stopped by 
an old fellow with a scythe and an 
hourglass and a single lock of hair on 
his forehead, who angnly declared that 
he never suffered anyone to go “a-head” 
of lmn into lus dominions. 1 was in a 
placid niood, and rather amused by his 
irritation; so I merely said, “ Don't bo 
in a passion, old daddy! It’s of no 
use ; I've been regularly .magnetised, 
and am a clairvoyant.’’ 

“Ah!" he exclaimed, “ that alters 
the case entirely. I beg you a thou- 
sand pardons!” and, throwing clown 


his scytlife, he laid hq(d of his forelock 
(for want of a hat), bowed with ob- 
sequious awkwardness, lifted his left leg 
behind, as though to take a step back- 
ward, and added, with an‘ # ©dd sort Of 
smile, “ You are ptrfectlyMirelcome to 
go just wherever you please.” 

“ Am I ?” thought I, as I glided 
onward ; “ well, then, since I feefper- 
fe4%ly clear of the times in which I have 
hitherto li^d, here’s for a good long 
stretch into futurity ! If an unlettered 
child cotfkl discern events, of which she 
knew not the meaning, ten years before 

they occurred, surely I " (Here I 

fell lfITo aq overwhelming fit of self- 
conceit, — a delusion pretty general 
among the initiated,) — “surely I — 
•who have studied, travelled, written, 
philosophised, kc. kc. kc., when in 
an unmagnotisod state, may now dash 
forward a few' centuries at hast! It 
shall be so !’* • 9 

“ When and where would you like to 
bp wafted/ 1 ' inqunad the voice of my 
invisible guide, which 1 then heard for 
the first time. “ Let us skip a»brace 
of thousands at once !” I exclaimed : 
*“ so, hey far London, and anno Domini 
l 11 

“ lime we are, then,’ 1 said my ci- 
cerone, and immediately, gently, as a 
snowflake meets the ground, I felt my- 
self placed upon my legs in the centre 
of a large city, in the midst of a.raov- 
ing multitude dressed after stFange 
fashions, which I am neither 4Mlor nor 
milliner enough to describe,, SijSfe* 
“ I don't know this part of thetotmf” 
said I. u Which is thoway to Regent 
Street /” •* 

“ Regent Street,” replied my mag- 
netic guide, “ was in old London^ 
c.ty long sniqe dcseited, and 
utterly gone to decay, that its 
ing ruins serve only as matters 
c ulatiou for the antiquary." 

“ What !” I almost breathlessly ex- 
claimed, “ Loudon ! the emporium ! 
the queen of cities ! Is it possible ?” 

“ Nothing more regular," replied 
my guide, dryly ; “ followed the ex- 
ample of Babylon, N ineven, Paris, and 
others. All regular." 

“ But howq and why was shl? de- 
serted ?” I inquired. 

“ By Agrees," said my attendant. 

“ But you may judge somewhat for 
yourself, by going about a dozen miles 
westward, and looking at the narrow, 
clioked-up river, where the remains of 
some two of*three long bridges yet 
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stand. For my <#vn part, as fou have 
chosen to pass by the years of transi- 
tion, I am not permuted to reveal par- 
ticulars, and dare merely to give you 
hints, such as.- -unexampled extent of 
commerce, — a deteym nation to manu- 
facture all sorts of things for all the 
world, — consequently the whole island 
covered with factories, — consequent re- 
dundant population, liable to be 
fected in their comforts, and ^ven means 
of existence, by the proverbial uncer- 
tain tfuctuation of demand fdV foreign 
markets, — consequent frequent dissatis- 
faction, and outbreak of unruly passions 
among the multitude,-rconsequAt ad- 
vantage taken thereof by pseudo-patriots 
for their own aggrandisement, — conse- 
quent union of turbulent spit its, — con- 
sequent alarm of weak governors, will- 
ing to grant or do any thing for tin* 
sake of momentary peace, and blind to 
The future, — continent more decidedly 
menacing air of the multitude, demand- 
ing and obtaining* supphi s of cheap 
corn fiom countue* whole labour ami 
land w\:t* oi Its*. \alm\ - consequent 
depend Jnce for the rtatf of life on fo- 
reign states, — consequent neglect of 
agucultuie at home — all consumers, 
few piolucers. War. Consequent 
advantage taken by powers ever envious 
of the once happy little island, — sup- 
plies denied or furnished grudgingly at 
exorbitant rates, — consequent discon- 
w teht, riots, — hunger owns no laws, — 

consequent overthrow of Ihe But* 

1 must not proceed, ;i5 1 am called to 
order by the voice of a superior mag- 
neiico-electiico-*lujmon«oii which vou 
cannot hear.” * 

“ 1 wish i/<>u /jould not/' said 1 , 
pettishly ; “ foi you were hinting 

about the corn questiog, which has 
perplexed me muefi latterly." 
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“ Very likely/* observed my daitnon ; 
* the Holy Bible was not quite so 
imiclgin use among you as it is now m 
the thirty-ninth centurv . \\ hen you 

get back, consult it, and )ou will find 
that bread or corn is tin- staff of life, 
which always gave the possessor power 
^over others. Head particularly the 
47th chapter of Genesis, and you will 
find how Joseph theieuiih first ga- 
tlieied all the money of the people; 
then all their flock*, holds, and hoises ; 
then their lands, and at last then 
bodies. And hard ba» gains he made 
with them, no doubt, as men alwavs 
will wlfc'ii they can. But your gnvei- 
nors seem f to have fancied that othir 
nation^ would alw«t\* be willuu to 
supply you with all the corn \ou <nn- 
• sumed,at the lowest pr.ee,* vt n though 
Yhey knew jo-ir wanN, and ih.it v-m 
warehouse* and manntaeto! ies vu:»’ 
glutted with I\cr« <>i pittdui i , and 
unable totmpluy— 1 — But I’m r dhd 
to order again ! *o no mwii of the part. 
Vou are now it. Now Loudon, and 
had b( ttei make the m,H of your rtav. 
You will be able to understand tin 
lanauauv spoken hue, though, in u ality, 
total!) dith'iei.* four that of \o«u own 
time*. Y\ har w< -,ld \ui: !d.« to - * 
flirt '** 

“Any thing-— Miry thing/* I u- 
plied. 

“ That’s impossible/' observed m\ 
invisible guide. “ You see that the 
human race has not changed in outward 
appearance ; but their customs, opi- 
nions, and progress m science ami aits 
are matters requiring a pretty coiirtdci- 
ablc deal longer time than will he al- 
lowed to you this trip, I giicv*. Tin n - 
fore, make your choice. 

“ Let us sec wlicic old London 
stood then," said I. 


icirftL Mnr.oi’oi it an AKiigruir^. 


The bpen vehicle in which I was 
conveyed was light and convenient 
enough, and the driver was a smart, 
active fellow, evidently on excellent 
terms with Tumself. Finding that 1 
was a stranger, he congratulated me on 
havitfg selected him, as he had already, 
that morning early, driven two gentle- 
men down to look at the old places, 
about which they seemed to know 
every thing, and had got a map of what 
the old city was two thousand yeais 
ago. 

“I did that job for my 'brother Tom/’ 


added lie, “ who isn’t quite well. This 
is my own horse, and quite fresh ; so, 
never fear!" 

“ I suppose the gentlemen were an- 
tiquaiies : said 1. 

“That’s the name, sure enough !’’ ho 
exclaimed. “ They were to meet three 
or four more of the same kidney at 
breakfast, down yonder, by the ruins 
of what they say was once a bridge 
called Waterlovv, because the tide used 
to end there ; hut I can’t believe as 
the tide ever went so high ; because as 
how, it stands to reason, if it had, it 
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must have ovet Mowed all the low land 
light afore us, which is some of the 
best in the country.” # 

We were then going down the hill 
horn what we call Blackheath, and he 
pointed with his whip towards Lam- 
beth, wheie I beheld only open fields. 
On the other side of the river, instead 1 
of the “ sulphureous canopy” of Lon- 
don, all was so clear, that 1 could dis- 
cern here and there, rising above farm- 
house^ villas, and cottage**, the luins 
of stately edifices, some of which I blit 
too well iccogm*ed. The ii\er, too, 
was but a ri\ub-t, creeping along in the 
centre of its termer bed. 1 rove red 
mv lace with my hands, and felt a 
wT'i), but not the power, to weep. 

“ All regulai," observed my invisible 
guide. “ The yellow Tiber is now a. 
potty nil. thick, as pease-soup. Where-* 
cm you nmitals swarm together by 
million* near anv moderate-sized river, 
foi a thousand or two of years, you al- 
ways make a me** of it. And then 
Nature doe* l.n wmL , too. The city 
t f \ cniec no longei stands in the sea. 
All tegular.” 

“ You >ec*in to he thinking about the 
oid place, and the ancient peojflc, sii' ” 
ub*rmd my driver, to whom plainly 
the \oicc of mv invisible companion 
was inaudible ; most gendemen do 
whui they fust coined ; but it soon 
weai* oM ; and, artei all, why should 
we ca.e any thing about the ancients * 
They mvti did nothing for us, as ever 
I heard on, nor foi our foiefathers 
ntliL-r, unless ’twas building a town so 
high up the nver, that they couldn’t 
find water enough to drink, and keep 
their houses tidy, and so»w as obliged 
afterwards to dig great reservoirs o # vcr 
yonder” (and he pointed towards the 
Last and West India, London, and St. 
Katherine’s Docks) ; “ though one of 
them antiquary gentlemen says as how 
they was public washing-places, and 
the washerwomen used to live in the 
caves as stands all round. However, 
for my part, 1 shan't trouble myself 
about such matters, as long as I’ve a 
good horse to drive six days in the 
week, and rest, and a good sermon and 
a good dinner of a Sunday.” 

“ I’m glad to hear that you spend 
that day so properly,” l observed. 

“Why, vvlio doesn’t/” exclaimed 
the astonished driver, shrinking into 
his corner as far from me as possible. 

“ J)o you take me for an infidel/ or 
like them old heathens as built that 


temple t* Minerva, tj^e goddess of wis- 
dom /” and he pointed to the rum* of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Shocked as I was at this abominable 
misrepresentation of my own «ffid for- 
mer times, I had sufficient presence of 
mind to apologise and make my pence 

• with the offended driver, by lauding 
the institutions of the Sabbath. 

% Ay,” said he, “ it’s a pleasant 
day for me^ always; and, besides that, 
it’s just the thing for the cattle. One 
day’s left in seven, keeps tlufln on 
their legb — keeps them in spirits — just 
the very thing. Why, there’s this here 
nag aflore us, looks forward to, and 
knows SuiTday ju«t # as well as any 
Christian mtheland. The old people, 

• they say, wotked every day, pretty** 
near all the year round, and so worked 
themselves stupid, and no wonder ; and 

they built a temple to the goddess 
of wisdom, hoping, ♦ suppose, to re-**“ 
cover their senses. Well, I'll just tell 
you one thing abqj.it ’em as an anti- 
queery gentleman told me was a positive 
fact, and could be proved by old jnanv- 
senps. Just away at the end of that 
•long lan» on the teft as we’ie now 
passing, there’s a place called the Ele- 
phant and Castle, because the old East 
Indians used to have their houses 
there, and always rode upon elephants 
instead of carriages, like other people, 
because they were such a de.*peratc 
deal richer than all the rest. And how 
•do you suppose they got thejr money ?~ 
— Hut you’ll never guess.” * 

“Then it’s useless to try," Hob- 
served, somewhat pettishly ; but, as 
the w ords passed my lips, my magnetic 
monitor whispered, 

“ Take things easy, and do not at- 
tempt to contradict him, or any one 
else, in what you may hear about your 
own times : they’ll not believe you.” 

“ Very well,” I replied ; “ I’ll try.” 

“ That’s right !” said he ; “ when a 
clairvoyant tries at any tlwng, we 
magnetic intfuencers are ever ready to 
assist lnm; so take that!” and he 
seemed to breathe into my ear an 
agreeable warmth, which distantly per- 
vaded my whole frame, and created 
a delightful free and easy sensation, 
disposing me to hear and witness all 
that might pass, as though the whole 
were got Tip by the “ spiriting” of some 
delicate, good-natured Ariel, for my 
amusement. 

" It’s no story of my making, sir,” 
resumed the* driver, in reply to my 
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testy observation: “ and, between our- 
selves, 1 can't quue swallow it, though 
the gentleman as told me is one of the 
big- wigs. I can believe its the East 
Indiana used to meet in a large leaden 
ball ; because, the Richer folks are, the 
more out-o’-lhe-way things they do, 
particularly in the building line; and ( 
so why shouldn't they have used lead 
to make bricks of if they liked ?’’ 

“ None in the world," said 1, good- 
humoureSly ; “but how it they 
got s^much money ?” • 

M Ay, that's it !” he replied ; " that’s 
the queerest discovery them anti- 
queerones have made. They sfay as 
tlie East Indians^who wer8 all black, 
of course, — and a queef sight they 
■^nust have made, sitting all round in r 
their black-lead hall ! — they say as how 
they used to send great ships all the 
way to t’other side ol the woild to* 
•^etch — what d'ye ehink? Ua! ha! Why 
— weeds! reg'lar bitter weeds, which 
the stupid old people used to buy and 
soak in water; and then drink the 
water, # and throw the weeds away, and 
buy more weeds, Rich mid poor, men, 
women, and children — all were bam- * 
boozled into drinking it, morning, noon, 
and night, and some of ’em nothing 
else P 

“ Well, that waS strange P said 1. 

“ Stiangc !” lie exclaimed, u you 
may say that ! But that’s nothing to 
what (hem antiqueer old fellows will 
*tell you, if you listen to * 

“ P<> you think you could drive me 
to vtheie they are V' I inquired. “ I 
should like mugb to make one of their 
party, if they would permit me.’' 

“ Oil, ay P replied my driver; u I’ll 
ferret them out, for they’ve got a great 
carriage with four horses, what they 
calls a quadragon,* down at the Water- 
low public-house, to take ’em all back ; 
and they’ll be glad enough, no doubt, 
to get hold of any body as will listen 
to their rigmaroles." 

We accordingly proceeded to the 
river-side, and soon ascertained that 
the party 1 sought had been lecently 
seen bending their steps toward St. 
Paul's, whither, after crossing the nar- 
row stream, I followed them ; and, as 
I strolled along, the magnetic influence 
breathed into me by my invisible guide, 
enabled me to look upon the •traces of 
former times without pain : all seemed, 
as lie had observed, “ quite regular." 


I found the antiquaries in the centre* 
of the ruins of the cathedral, engaged 
in disputing whether the circle, indi- 
cated by the fragments of pillars, had 
ever been covered in ; and if so, in 
what manner ? The prevailing opinion 
was, that there had been a cupola, left 
c open in the centre, aftei the fashion of 
the Pantheon at Home. 

On being informed that I was a 
stranger, visiting the* ancient city from 
curiosity and anxious to acquire in- 
formation, they welcomed me with con- 
descending politeness, while their mani- 
fest self-glorification w;n sufficiently 
ludicrous under existing circumstances. 
They were six in number, all elderly 
men, dressed alike in black, and all 
woie spectacles, the glasses of winch 
.had a du«ky tint, as though they had 
■been a little smoked. The results of 
their researches were somewhat start- 
ling ; but the manner in which they 
were dribbled outefor my enlighten- 
ment, was much too prosy and prolix 
to he given here verbatim. 

One long hue, indicating the prin- 
cipal street of the ancient place, was 
drawn cm their map, as having ex- 
tended ‘from the spot on which vve 
st!bod, to the llighgate Archway ; and, 
as the name of ilighgatc was still pu- 
nerved, my in>lruc’ors declared that 
there could be no doubt as to its being 
the spot whtie the principal iwithern 
iiiliatice, the high gate, oi porta aha, 
of the city fonnerly stood. The Koval 
Exhange, or Bvrsa Regain*, was marked 
as having occupied the centre of an 
ojien space near the well-known Angel 
at Islington; ami my attention was 
particularly railed to that point by one 
of Jbe savans f who appeared to feel 
that he had won unto himself some- 
thing like immortality hy, as lie said, 
M exploding a vulgar error." After 
bidding me notice a number of lines, 
diverging in various directions from 
the said spot, and indicating streets 
there joining the main thoroughfare, 
or, as he styled it, the via alta, he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “ In what more 
central or fitting place could the 
forum or exchange have stood ! And 
then, as for the name, the common 
people call it the Angel, which is a 
manifest corruption of angle, which, in 
the plural, was, without doubt, the name 
of the spot, as you may see here," and 
lie jotted his finger upon the numer- 
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* Perhaps a quadriga. 
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ous comers, — “here! angles, anglA, 
angles, of all sorts 1 obtuse, acute, and 
right angles ! So it is dear, as the 
sun at noor., that ‘ the anglA,’ or 
anguli, must have been the name of 
the place, and no other. As for angel 
— pshaw !” 

The next subject of inquiry was th# 
Post Office in St. Martin's le Grand, 
the ruins of which were still known by 
the name of “ The Post,” a word very 
puzzling to the philosophers, who were 
divided in opinion a* to whether it had 
been a military post or station, a tem- 
ple to futurity, or a depositoiy for wills 
and other documents for the benefit of 
postenty. When I ventured a hint of 
tts leal destination, it was Accivcd with 
supercilious compassion for my iguor-# 
.nice; and my angular friend imme- 
diately drew me aside, and confidentially 
whispered, < 

“ 1 perceive, sir, that you do not 
know the gentleman whom you just 
addressed. That, sir, is the ureal 
Doctor TuHbt ropes. He all look up 
to Imn ! his knowledge of the ancients, 
their nnnneis, customs, and history, is 
perfectly wondeiful. He has di, covered • 
some eiror in the latter, upon which 
he means to ad dies* the society alliur 
nieelmg to-iiight ; but he keeps the 
subject to himself till then. Whatever 
it may be, there is no doubt that, 
coining from //m, it will produce a 
great .sensation.” 

After llu> warning 1 conducted my-# 
self with more circumspection, and 
was permitted to look over the lughly- 
pnzed map, in which I was surprised 
to find so many fields bearing names 
similar to those of the buddings, streets, 
and squares, by which they had been 
formerly covered. Of these the anti- 
quaries had made ample use. Smith- 
field was marked olf m red lines as 
the quarter appiopriated for workers in 
iron ; Finsbury was the fish-market ; 
the site of Buckingham Palace w r as 
the residence of the buck-rangers of 
the adjacent parks ; the name of the 
Isle of Dogs was accounted for by 
placing thereon the dogaua, or custom- 
house; Bloomsbury was the flower- 
market ; Golden Square was the loca- 
tion of bankers, and the rich meadows 
of Lambeth were declared to have 
been appropriated to the rearing of 
early lambs for the ’luxurious old 
citizens. 

From poring over these and similar 
mistakes, I was aroused by an ex- 


clamation from one of the party, whose 
name I learned was*DtvFussey. 

w Yes,” said he, exultingly, “ I have 
it ! On that next field, just below us, 
called Doctors* Commons, j#too& a 
court of justice.” 

“ Bravo !” thought I, u something 
like truth at last.’* 

“ On what grounds has our learned 
bfplher arrived so suddenly at so im- 
portant a conclusion?” inquired Dr. 
Tuflbt ropes, with much digritty. 

“ No* suddenly, my most erudite 
brethren,” replied Dr. Fussey, throw- 
ing back his broad unmeaning face, 
and ilevating his short rotund body as 
much as "possible ; “ not suddenly ; 
oh, no ! I 4tave thdbght much ou the 
subject ; and yet somehow, the tri'U* 
did at last flash suddenly upon me. 
That is not unusual, l believe: a sort 
• of inspiration — ahem ! But you shall 
hear. The fact i^ that last weefc^ 
when I was breakfasting with my 
friend, the lord-chancellor, his lordship 
was pleased to sh#w me certain papers 
relative to a case which, as his lordship 
very properly observed, ought ^o have 
been decided by oue of his predeces- 
sors, inasmuch as it was first brought 
into the chancery court in the second 
> ear A)f Victoria the First. That I dis- 
couTed, his lordship (between us 
be it said, with all due deference to 
his station and legal talents) being no 
antiquary. What tin* nature of, the 
case is, 1 dev not prelend to know', and* 

I rather think thathis lordship is equally 
in the dark ; but that’s no gieat^atter. 
Our labours are to elucidate antiquity; 
and, in one of the pltyers that I allude 
to, I found it stated that the case was 
an appeal from theMecision of a court 
in Doctors’ Commons — ahem ! Well, 
finding that name here, and consider- 
ing the convenient distance from hence 
to Billingsgate, where tlteie can be no 
doubt the principal pleaders of the 
time studied elocution (inasmuch as 
Billingsgate oratory was proverbial), I 
very confidently pronounce that to be 
the spot anciently occupied by the 
said court.”® m 

“ Not the least doubt of if,” said Dr. 
Tuflbtropos ; “ I congratulate most 
fervently. We must contrive to get a 
facsimile of a few lines of the old 
writing* for our next volume of Trans- 
actions. We are all particularly in- 
debted to you, doctor, for this display 
of critical acumen ; but, no one per- 
haps so m*ich as myself, as your dis- 
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covery has made clear to me tte mean- 
ing of three letter^ frequently placed at 
the end of names, and concerning which 
there has been much disputing ; I mean 
D.C.L)^ which we may hereafter fear- 
lessly translate Doctors’ Commons' 
Lawyer !" * 

A murmur of admiration and appro- 
bation rewarded this egregious folly, 
and my angular friend whisperpi 
something about the extraordinary 
Readiness T>f the last speaks in avail- 
ing himself instantaneously of one dis- 
covery by making another. I, of 
course, said something civil in reply ; 
and having heard enough of their to- 
pographic guess-work, expressed a 
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wish to be present at their evening 
meeting, when the learned doctor was 
to deliver his announced lecture on 
certaiX points of ancient history. My 
new acquaintance politely offered to 
iiTtroduce me, and, having agreed 
upon the time and place of meeting, I 
4eft the party discussing the nature of 
an ancient omnibus, which some be- 
lieved to have been a sort of Lyceum, 
while others pronounced it the name of 
ublic gardens open to all persons; 
ut, whatever the institution, as they 
called it, really was, all agreed that its 
name clearly denoted it to have been 
public property. 


A Case of Clairvoyance. 


GLANCE AT £ MVSEVM. 


As we arrived at the society's rooms 
about half an hour before “ business" 
•ceommenced, my triend of the angles 
politely attended me in a hurried in- 
spection of their collection of antique 
relics, which were principally in glass 
cases, arranged, as he said, in strict 
chronological order; and, as every 
case was labelled with a descyption of 
its contents, for the benefit of the uu- 
9 initiated. I had little occasion to ask 
questions ; so, stopping at the division 
for the relics of therfiineteenth century, 
I noticed, inter alia , a lot of btoken 
tea-cups, marked as the vessels from 
which we drank our wine. A silver 
^ish-slice was doubtfully stated to be 
either a sacrificial knife, or an instru- 
mentpfsed by apothecaries in spreading 
salve for plasters. Among the collec- 
tion of lamps \£?re some tea-pots, a 
silver soup-ladle, and sundry broken 
tobacco-pipes; anfi, in the centre of 
a multitude of coins, the greater pro- 
portion of which were quite unknown 
to me, were placed, a9 m the post of 
. honour, a drivers and a conductor's 
badge, which, having some of the 
> letters worn away, had furnished mat- 
ter for much sharp controversy. My 
friend shook his head, as he observed 
1 me looking at them, and expressed his 
opinion that tbey were nrisplaced, and 
. doubtless of much more ancient date, 
if not Jtoxnan. Indeed, he said that 
' he had almost made up his mind to 
the latter, and that they were not coins, 
but medals struck for the. purpose of 
being let into the first stone of some 
public building, as the letters COND, 
r „ still plainly visible on one, was the 
common abbreviation of cmdita . 


• The next object of curiosity that lie 
pointed out, was one which he ap- 
peared almost to idolise. It was part 
of a huge decayed* iron tube, from 
which issued two smaller tubes of dif- 
ferent metal ; being, m fact, a broken 
gas-pipe and its branches. 

“ There !" cried he, exultingly ; 

• “ that, meihinks, is a tolerably plain 
proof that the ancients were acquainted 
wifii the fact of water finding Us level ! 
Yet, strange to say, we hate, even in 
our society, several member® who will 
not allow them that knowledge, in con- 
sequence of the remains of so many 
aqueducts throughout the country. 

C But look here, sir ! observe the various 
directions in which they run," and he 
traced, upon a map that hung against 
the wall, certain lines which I too well 
knew to have been those of our vaunted 
railways. “ pbserve 1" he continued, t 
and at each word became warmer, — 

“ there ! here 1 east, west, north, south ! 
an aqueduct from the mouth of the 
Mersey to the Thames — bah ! I would 
wish to treat my brother -antiquaries 
with respect ; I hope 1 shall ever look 
with proper reverence upon even the 
errors of our predecessors and our 
ancestors, who have hitherto always 
considered these as vestiges of aque- 
ducts; but we must not shut our 
eyes against modem discoveries. This 
is the age of intellect — of the inarch of 

mind, and " (here he looked round 

suspiciously to see that we were alone, 
and then whispered) u what if they 
never have been aqueducts after all 1 
You look surprised ; I don’t wonder 
at that. Tradition merits respect; I 
respect your incredulity; but, sir, I 
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have, at great expense, visited many of 
these ruined mounds, and mean, ere 
long, to publish the results. The jrorld 
will be surprised, of course, but! am 
prepared to defend what I shall boldly 
assert ; namely, that the said embank- 
ments were never aqueducts at all, 
but boundary-lines, divisions, land- # 
marks, separating counties and districts. 
Boundaries, I say, sir, and nothing 
elsel What do you think of that? 
But, mum 1 here are some of my 
learned brethren; I know that some 
of them suspect that I have something 
in embryo. Let them think as they 
will, 1 shall disclose nothing publicly 
till all my indicias are complete, aud 
tUcn — I’ll astonish them 
As we passed out of the museum to < 
the council-chamber, I observed some. 


buff leather jackets against the wall, 
and below them a variety of tattered 
trowsers or pantaloons ; the former, I 
was told, were the usual military dpess 
of the nineteenth century, and tMT latter 
articles were inva\jably wom by all 
married females having any claim to 
gentility. These appropriations of ap- 
parel were made by the learned doctor, 
t%)se lecture we were about to hear, 
and were justified by certain lines from 
Hudibras tinder the buff coats; and, 
under tffe inexpressibles, by tfee fol- 
lowing, mutilated from Prior: — 

" Th*y lived .... 

. .,. a happy life enough ; 

And the reason wa» plain, 

They abounded in riches ; 

They nor care had nor pain, ** 

And the wife wore the breeches.” 


rUTURE HISTORICAL 

The hall or chamber of the Society 
of Antiquaries in the thirty-ninth cen- 
tury, presented nothing very different 
horn public meeting-rooms of the nine- 
teenth ; and the same may be said of 
the routine forms of reading the minutes 
of the preceding sitting, &c. I 
shall therefore pass over all preliminary 
matters, and come at once to the mo- 
ment when the lion of the evening, the 
celebrated Dr. Tufl'otropos, got upon 
Ins legs, and, after hemming and 
coughing considerably for himself, and 
being proportionately cheered by others, 
spake nearly as follows : — 

“ It has, for some centuries, been a 
cause of gieat regret among the learned 
that our more remote ancestors printed 
so little (indeed almost nothing) of their 
history in the Latin language, with 
which, as also the Greek, we have clear 
evidence they were not unacquainted. 
I need scarcely remind my erudite 
hearers, that the clear evidence to which 
I allude, is the existence of many 
copies of the best classic authors of 
Greece and Rome, still preserved in 
the libraries of the curious, and bearing 
the names of printers resident in ancient 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, &c., to which I may add the 
various fragments of inscriptions on 
slone which have, from time to time, 
been dug up in and about the spots 
where those cities are supposed to have 
formerly stood. Why their best writers 
did not endeavour to perpetuate the 
memory of historical events, and to 
hand down to posterity the records of 
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• their progress in arts and science in a 
dead, and therefor unchangeable lan- 
guage, will, probably, long remain a 
disputed queston; but to mg, their 
conduct appears to have been the 

• result ofr most arrbgant self-conceit. 
They persuaded themselves, generation 
after generation, that they had arrived 
at the acme of perfection; and that, 
after their day, n8 alteration would 
take place in a language which they 
well knew had ever previously been 
shifting as a quicksand, both in the 

• meaning and orthography, of words.^ 
And so they went on printing-; each 
after the fashionable idioms of his own 
little day ; and thus Jhe piles of their 
books, which have miraculously escaped 
destruction, are utterly useless to all 
save the very few who have been led, 
by some peculiar infatuation or singu- 
larity of taste, to study deeply; or, 
rather, perhaps I should say, to grope 
darkly, in their search for truth amid 
multitudinous and monstrous fictions, 
ridiculously vain boastings and innu- 
merable irreconcilable contradictions, 
all rendered more obscure by the un- 
certainty of ayernacular tongue, which 
appears to have alternately adopted 
and repudiated words, and even wnole 
sentences, from every other then vpoken 
language upon the face of the globe. 

“Without further preface, I shall now 
proceed 1o communicate to this learned 
body a very few of the results of much 
study and patient investigation; and 
the time of which I shall first speak is 
the first part? of the nineteenth century, 
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a period in which a certain. hero or 
giant* called NapSleon, is said to have 
conquered or overrun all the natious of 
Ewipe, till at length he was van- 
quislietf* or put down, by a no less 
extraordinary personage, named Arthur 
Wellesley, or Wellington. This tale 
has hitherto been implicitly believed : 
but I ani prepared to shew that, if not 
entirely a fiction, its sole basis rq0k> 
upon transactions very different from 
those of 6ar and bloodshed? 

u \«ou appear surprised. I irtUrvel not 
thereat. 1 was equally so when I first 
caught a glimmering of the truth in my 
researches about the site of aflcient 
London, for the purpose of\ompleting 
my map thereof, which I had the ho- 
nour of presenting to this society, and < 
of which I am happy to see a copy 
against our wall, as I shall have occa- 
sion to refer thereto, for the purpose of* 
elucidating this aad other matters. 

“ Well, gentlemen, I was surprised ; * 
but I kept my suspicions to myself. 
One does not like to part with the fa- 
vourite legends of one’s childhood. 
For the first time in my life the dawn- 
ing light of truth was disagreeable : 
but I remembered my duty a* an anti- 
quary, and persevered, step by step, in 
my inquiries, till at last I found* t im- 
possible longer to doubt that the giant, 
or hero, Napoleon, was no other than 
the evil spirit, or the spirit of evil, 
catted 'Apollyon C At»uwv\ or the 
•Destroyer, and that his %dversary, or 
vanquisher^ Arthur Wellesley, was a 
celebrated preacher. 

s< In ray forthcoming work iq>on mo- 
dem errors concerning the ancients, £ 
purpose to give, at full length, the pro- 
cesses of my various inductions upon 
this and other subjects ; and, therefore, 
shail now confine myself to a few 
observations and quotations, which f 
venture humbly to believe must carry 
conviction home to the minds of this 
enlightened and judicious meeting. 

u In the first place, it will be asked 
how the letter N became attached to 
Apollyon, or 'Awakkv** ? The reply is 
simply this :^he old ErTglish article A 
always required the letter N to be pre- 
fixed any word commencing with a 
vowel. Thus they would say and write 
0 Wellington, tin Apollyon, or Napo- 
leon. The change in the r^lt of the 
^letters is accounted for at once by 
" remarking that die name 'a * 0 xjlv*v, 
translated Apollyon in the highly fi- 
gurative language of the* Revelations* 


is of 4<raXi«, which in plain Euglish 
letters gives at once the word trpoleo ; 
to which add at the end the letter n, 
to m?ke it a substantive, according to 
the genius of their language, and we 
have the very word Apoleun, or a 
Napoleon ; s. c. a Destroyer. — Ahem ! 
• 4i And now, my learned brethren, lei 
us look to the state of die times, and 
the traditional history of the said giant, 
or deist i oyer. In the first place, pray 
observe and keep in mind that, about 
the termination of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there occurred, in the kingdom of 
G&u), or France, a revolution, during 
which qpt only was the then king de- 
throned and, as the chronicles s.iv, 
beheaded, but also an ojien warfare 
> was declared against religion, and 
.priests of all descriptions were dim it 
from the land. Of what took place u« 
that country, immediately after, we 
have monstiously incredible account'. 
For instance, that thr rulers proclaimed 
liberty and equjtit and ytt that 

all the primus o f'un'ry were 

oveifiowing with \ can fined on 

suspicion of some difference of 

opinions, and m> n , J thousands were 
bronghtto tin* so** !, that, for lar k of 
cAcutiouers, 'Ley re compelled to 
eiect inuchin< s fot wov.s *>t deerq il- 
lation ! Again, i eutuiy imerfid 
that the people, a 1 they h.«d shaken 
off wliat they icimc * tla trammels * 
of religion, would, cv r and ai.on. jsui/c 
upon any indifferent won 1 in in iln* 
street, and carry her into the r temple's, 
where they would place h i upon a 
throue, and worship her as tl e Goddess 
of Reason ! 

u Now, if ye could believe such state- 
ments as these to be facts, we must 
imagine that the whole nation was 
stricken with insanity, u thing not to 
be conceived ; therefore we are com- 
pelled to suppose them allegorical, 
denoting a slate of anarchy, cruelty, 
and infidelity — a time of the march of 
destructive principles — a period in 
which established laws and institutions 
both divine and human, were trod un- 
der foot or thrown down. Iu brief, 
the evil spirit, the spirit of destruction, 
was at work ; and, shortly after, we find 
it (typified as the giant Napoleon) 
stated to be the ruler and leader of the 
French people. 

u Here, then, from amid the fuli- 
ginous, chaotic mass of records, fable, 
and distorted narrative, something like 
a ray of light breaks in upon us.’" 
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I The speaker had, once or twice be- 
bre, been favoured by approving nods 
and smiles ; but here a simultaneous 
cheer from all parts of the room ele- 
vated him into a delightful feeling of 
self-complacency ; and, after bowing 
and smiling, he confidently proceeded.] 

“ And now, my learned brethren, hav-* 
ing once caught a ray of truth, behold 
how, in an instant, it will disperse the 
mists of error ! JV hat now becomes of 
the fabled conquests of the giant, or 
hero, Napoleon ? What shall we say 
of his reported triumphant marches into 
or through Spain, Italy, Helvetia, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, and Jiolland, 
and Ins intended invasion of England ? 
Simply this, that the dtstAictive spirit 
( o 'A'rckkua/y i spread far and wide, and • 
succeeded in subjugating diveis na* 
turns upon the continent, and might 
eventually ha\e overrun Britain, but 
for the strenuous exertions of Aithur 
Wellesley, thc.gu-et preacher, who was 1 
a mighty conservative, or upholder and 
defender of Ins church and king, and • 
his country’s institutions. The legends 
of our childhood tell of the said Aithur 
overthrowing the said Napoleon, in a • 
set ere conllict at a place coiled V^ a- 
hi loo: but where Waterloo was fas 
long been an unsettled question among 
antiquaries. The ruins of the* Id budge 
bearing that name? would long since 
have «et that matter at rest, had it not 
been for the idle fancy that Napoleon 
was a man, and had never been in • 
England. I have, however, in my hand 
some fragments of a work, printed in 
London in UU2 (three years before the 
fabled fight of Waterloo), which clearly 
proves that Napoleon had, before that 
period, been in and about the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, and in 
other, now unknown, parts of the 
British dominions, playing such mis- 
chievous, superhuman pranks, as would 
j>erve alone to prove, if any further 
proof were needed, that he was any 
thing but a man. 

“ These fragments, from which 1 
slwll now, and may presently again, 
have occasion to read a few passages, 
are part of a collection of prize poems, 
by the first authors of the time, written 
to be spoken upon the stage at the 
opening of a uewly erected theatre. 1 1 
is important to keep thia destination of 
the poems in our view, since no writer, 
however given to the fabulous, would 


dare to •affirm, before a crowded au- 
dience, any matter & a fact, unless U 
were generally accredited. I will now 
read, or rather translate, a lin e or _Lw o 
from the first, and therefore, n^Soubt, 
the most approved^ dress ; 

“ ' Base Bonaparte—* 

“ Napoleon was also called Bona- 
]%rte — no doubt, for the same rea- 
son that the Greeks named the Furies 
Uupinhi c. because he haff no good 
pari ubdbt him. But to the quotation : 

“ 4 Base Bonaparte, filled with deadly ire. 
Sets £QG by one our playhouses on tire. 
Some year-ago, he pounced with deadly 
glee on • 

The Opera-ffouse, then burnt down the 
Pantheon. ** 

Nay, still undated, in a coat of fames, 
Next, at Mill bank, he crossed the riur 
• Thames; 

Thv hatch, O Halfpenny! passed iu 
f trice — 

Boiled some black pitch, and burnt down 
Astley’s twfhe. 

Then, buzzing on through ether with a tile 
hum ’ • 

u These, my lewned brethren ! — 
surely I need read no more ! Here 
we have him represented as crossing 
the rfver in a coat of flames, and buzz- 
ing or dying through ether with a 
humming noise, — metaphorical in some 
degree, of course, but perfectly con- 
sistent with the character and tonduct 
of the destructive spirit; whilst nothing* 
can he more ridiculous than attributing 
such flights to a giant or a hero. So 
we may consider the identity and pre- 
sence of Napoleon, or^he destroyer, in 
England, as settled. And now for 
his antagonist. # 

“ That the names of Wesley and 
Wellesley were indiscriminately used 
by members of the same family,* I 
shall furnish abundant proof in my 
forthcoming work upon modern errors 
concerning the ancients. LeWt suffice 
now to say that it was used by the fol- 
lowers of Arthur Wellesley, as may be 
seen by divers antique stone tahlets in 
our museunf, whereon oare engraveu 
words signifying * W'esleyan chapel/ 

‘ Wesleyan school/ &c. These J[ con- 
fess, did not attract my attention closely 
until, having discovered that the adver- 
sary of^Vesley, or Wellesley, was an 
uuembodied spirit of evil, I felt as- 
sured that he must have fought with 


* See Southey's Life of Weelef. 
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other weapons than tlio*e borne by 
warriors in the field 1 pondered then 
over the name of Waterloo, still exist- 
in ce-and frit confident that there alone, 
near tn8 ruins of the old bridge, and 
not lar from the sypt where the poet 
describes the bend’s flaming, humming 
flight across the Thames, must have 
been the scene of the conflict, of whatso- 
ever nature it may have been. Alien#! 
I am alnjpst ashamed to i^fer to the 
nursery tales of our infancy , but you 
must jfl recollect that another §tant, or 
hero, called Hill, is said to have fought 
nndet Wellesley, or Wesley, and to 
hate assisted materially in the discom- 
fiture of Napoleon At first I consi- 
dered this an emblematfral name, 
"Signifying a mount or elevation, on 
which Wellesley might lnve stood to 
preach but that idea was unsatis- 
factory, when I discovered, m an old 
■^bpy of the legend, that the said se- 
condary giant was sometimes called 
Kowland llill, — a grange name, ren- 
denng the datkness still more obscure 
Judge, then, my learned brethren, of 
my delight when, by means of that 
very name, by its 'extreme singularity 
alone, 1 discovered a clue, by follow- 
ing which I ha\e unravelled the whole 
of the mystery 

“ It happened ill this wise I was 
carefully reading the poem which I 
now hold in my hand, forming part of 
the* * ol lection before alluded to It 
*bears the initials W S* and from 
internal evidence, and comparison with 
certain of his other works yet extant, 
I scruple not to attribute it to Walter 
Scott, the greatomagician or wizard of 
the North In beauty and correctness 
of description he was unequalled 
Now, observe, he is portraying in 
vivid colours the principal buildings 
of London, as rendered visible in the 
dead of night by a mighty conflagration 
of one of their theatres , and the very 
second important edifice he mentions 
is but I will read the passage 

'Meux’anew brewhouse shews die light, 
Rowland HiU'^hapel, and Site height 

Where patent shot they sell/ 

“ Rowland Hill's chapel 1 Can any 
thing be more conclusive t Remember, 
my learned friends, this volume was 
printed m 1812 , and the erttounlo , 
Ridiculously called * the battle ' of 
Wateiloo, occurred m 1815 . We thus 
identify Rowland Hill as a preacher. 

“ I was perfectly satisfied, then, with 


» 

the tiuth of my theory It is a great 
thing to be satisfied One then pro- 
ceed s # rapidly, gathering proof upon 
proof fiom trifles, otherwise apparently 
light as air , yet, when combined, 
forming a structure, against winch the 
breath of vulgar prejudice is as the 
tdle wind I persevered, gentlemen 
The particulars of my various journe vs 
will appear in my forthcoming vvoik , 
therefore 1 shall not trespass longer on 
your time than 19 necissiry to state 
that, among the moulds records of 
Oxford, I discovered the name of 
Wellington as the lie id of the uni- 
versity tyere established, ami both him 
and Hill uj)on the list of doctors^ 
Here error is impossible, as vie have 
•the unchangeable Latin, dutor, 
teacher or preacher Ahem f ( bruit 
applause ) 

1 “lam almost ishamed of det lining 
you longer, but I must mention one 
% furthei ev ideiice !♦> patient c dcu! 1 - 
tion, I found that the 1 th of June, Ml >, 
•was Sundiy, or preaching diy, the 
Christ! in bihbath, cur kej t most 
strictly by the bettei portion of t hr 

• ancient Bntish Now, supposing W d- 

leslcy aild N ipolet n to hm been 
giaTits, is it probable .hit the loimci 
being a *Unch C onset v aliv 1 , unuM, 
m defiance of religion an 1 moiahu, 
consent to light i pitch* 1 luttic with 
the latter, on such uli\ it the u ntn 
of the liritish metropolis * 1 Ik ide \ 

• is preposteious No, on tint diy h 
preached a moat convn 01 g sermon, 
by which the destroyer was utterly put 
to shame. Somewhere neir the luins 
of \\ aterloo Bridge it was, no doubt , 
but the precise spot 1 have not yet 
decided upon, though I am much in- 
clined to think that he stood upon the 
hill described by the poet as 

— * 1 he height 
W lieie potent shot they sell * — 

the mecise locality of which I trust 
shortly to ascertain In the meanwhile, 

I shall be most happy to receive hints 
from, and answei any questions or ob- 
jections that may occur to, or be put 
by, any of my learned brethien. The 
only one I have yet heard was the in- 
applicability of the title of dux, or 
duke, to a preachei Nothing can be 
more easy than the reply. He, Wesley, 
or Wellesley, changed his name, foi 
some unknown cause," to Wellington, 
and was certainly styled ‘ Dux Wel- 
lingtomensis/ But the word, dur, 




does not necessarily imply more than doctor, step by step, but to demolish 
that he was a leader, or head of a the whole of his th&ry at once. He 

party, which party chose to call them- says that we are under a mistake con- 

selves after his patronymic ; and There- cerning the character of an ancjgnt 

fore the aforesaid title means no more illustrious warrior ; but I say thtT there 

than that he was the dux gregis, the has been no mistaljf , there is no mU- 

head of the flock of Wellingtonians, or take, and there shall be no mistake ! 
Wesleyans.” # And, in order that there shall be no 

During the burst of applause that mistake, I now place upon your table 

greeted the conclusion of this rigmarole, a^atin copy of the despatches of Ar- 

I exclaimed, “This is too much ! Let thur, Duke of Wellington, &c. &c., 

them miscall streets and places, and translated Irom the old English au- 

gas- pipes and railroads, as they please ; thenticafed version of Gurwood.* 

but to dare thus to make a field-preacher The speaker then sat down, and an 
of our field-marshal the duke f I can awkward, gaping, staring silence, as 

hear it no longer, and will tel^them to though all had been paralysed, reigned 

their feces ” among th£ members, till Dr. Tuflb- 

* “ Hush !” whispered my magnetic tropos ventifred, in a tremulous voice, 

daimon. “ As we've passed over two • to observe, “ Re — al — ly, I — 1 neve, 

thousand years, you may as well sea before heard of su — ch a — a work.” 

their next meeting.” And immediately “ Perhaps not,” said the veteran, 
a mist passed before my eyes, as if for • calmly ; “ yet every first-rate military 
a moment : but, when it disappeared, j library in the world has a copy.” 

I found myself reentering the room, * “Hurra!” I shouted; “ that’s as it 

and the members taking their seats. ought to be ! llu(ra ! Wellington for 
“ I brought him the book,” whis- • ever !” 
pered a voice at my elbow ; and, turn- “ Good by,” said my magnetic guide ; 

ing, I recognised the gentleman with “ I’m off.” * 

the hourglass and scythe, and his single • “ Iiuzca ! Wellington for ever!” I 

forelock of hair, whom I had encoun- shouted again. 

tc-red soon after commencing my tnf>. “Now, do, pray, sir! — do, pray, 

“ What, old Chronos!” I exclaimed, not make such a noise.” said a well- 

“ can you be one of this assembly t known voice at my ear: “ the doctor 

If so, methinks you ought to teach said that you was to be kept quiet.” 

them better” 


“ I one ! Oh, no ! He, he, ha !” 
chuckled the old fellow. “ You’ve 
seen something of what I can do down 
at the old place. They call me the 
eater, or destroyer, of every thing ; but 
there arc certain names and matters 
upon which I cannot nrake any im- 
pression, mumble them as I may. . All 
I can do is to hide them under some 
rubbish for a very short period, and 
then they arc sure to come to light 
again. That book is one. I never 
could get rid of it, but have been com- 
pelled to bring it all this way.” 

Here the president called the meet- 
ing to business. The minutes of the 
preceding sitting were read, &c. ; and 
then a tine military -looking veteran 
rose, and, after casting au arch semi- 
contemptuous glance toward the re- 
doubted Doctor Tuffotropos, said : 

“ Mr. President, and Gentlemen, — 
When I was informed of what passed 
at your last meeting, I felt that it was 
my duty to attend here to-day, not for 
the purpose of controverting the won- 
derful discoveries of a certain learned 


It was my faithful servant Peter who 
had spoken. * I was in a strange bed,* 
and no longer a clairvoyant ; but, 
doubtless, a portion of the magnetic 
influence yet remained in my system, 
for I felt dreamily thab my ideas were 
wandering ; therefore I must take Pe- 
ter’s word for what occurred. 

It seemed that, after sinking into a 
state of clairvoyance, I had been car- 
ried off and put into bed, under the 
care of Dr. Zwingenbock and the 
Baron Schwartzlippe, who gave strict 
orders that I should be kept qpmty and 
not disturbed on any account, let me 
sleep as long as I would. They had 
then returned to their comrades, and . 
“ kept it up * till a latedlour. So my 
body had remained about eighteen 
hours dormant, while my spirit went 
on the clairvoyant expedition. Peter 
had come to look after me ; and hav- 
ing leatned the doctor’s injunction, 
determined to see it fulfilled to the 
letter, in spite of the landlord’s repeated 
attempts to the contrary. The latter, 
however, had now heard my shouting, 
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and) tntering the room, insisted upon 
presenting me witn his hill, amounting 
to fifty-eight thalers and some odd 
kigrtzers. 

“T^our master will only give me 
Iris word dial he'll answerable lor it, 
I will be content / 9 said lie, after some 
altercation; “but that Doctor What- 
dyecallem, and the baron and all the 
rest of them, left the town this morui#^ 
at daybreak.” 

To this request Peter agreed ; and 
mine fcost, first informing me "that the 
other gentlemen had referred him to 
me for payment, said that he did not 
want the money then, but nfbrely 
wished to know w^en it would be con- 
venient to me to part with the amount. 
-To his great surplice, I replied, .so- 
lemnly, “Two thousand years hence/' 
a date at which even my promissory 
note would have been scaicely “ nego- 
stable.” • 

u What ? when l" he exclaimed ; 
and my answer wg*» again the same. 
So he forthwith fell into a prt-uon, ai d 
gave vent to sundry oaths and thn.uU, 
and coarse expressions about lining 
swindled ; the restdt of w! uUwas that 
Peter took him by the shoulder*, and 
thrust him forth into the ccridot ; hunt 
whence he went into the town, to tell 
his own tale in his own \va), ai d 


thereby caused “ a great sensation 
particularly as Dr. /wingenbock and 
his tgil had omitted to take formal 
leave of certain individuals whom they 
had previously condescended to pa- 
tronise. 

While my fame was thus spread 
Abroad, in conjunction with that of the 
great philosophers, l was utterly un- 
conscious of the distinction, having 
sunk into an uneasy, dreary dose, 
any thing but clairvoyant. Peter, 
however, was not idle. Taking the 
key of my room with him, he called 
upon a worthy professor, who lost* no 
time cr% he visited me ; and then a 
doctor was summoned, who pronounced 
ine to be undei the mtluence of some 

* powerful narcotic, and procnbrd ac- 
cordingly Hut, as lie was one of the 
fcltra auti-magnetic party, lus opinion 

t was ridiculed by tho^e uf the oppOMf** 

| faction, who tit dared my cu-e purely 

* magnetic, and me t* he an extraordi- 
nary cldUTOSMit. 

* i to that itz it may, it w.v« tin d>\t 
tie I felt imndfw/h* R'vike; and then 
1 scrutinized and deducted twenty 

4 thalers fiom the egreg'cu*s supper and 
wine bill, and paid the lermumkr, 
ratfjtr than await tii* ■ n suit nf loual 
proceed. ngs in n place w‘nrt I hid 
excited such inaiked ailii.tmn. 


• A CHAPTER ON SORCERERS, EO V PS-O A KOI X , AND 0 Sill’ll 
9 . C M A U V A L r J ETS, 

“ Sorcier est celuy qui par moyeiu diaholiques snemment * ’effort «• <ie parvetiir a 
• quedque chose.” — R odin's V€numnmanie. 

« 


The opinion expressed by the down in 
the Winters Tale concerning pedlais 
may safely be appfial to the sorcerers 
of the middle ages. “ You have more 
in these fellows than you’d think, sis- 
ter." We hope, however, that our 
readers will not reply with Pcrdita, — 
“ Ay, good brother, or go about to 
think-/Hbr we purpose, notwithstand- 
ing all that lias been written from lime 
U> time on demonology, and its ad- 
juncts, to devote a chapter to the (to 
us) attractive Subject. # 

The sorcerers, as a body, were not 
only the most ill-used class of the coin- 
* mu nit y, but the greatest fools into the 
bargain. The children of a friend of 
^ours asked their mamma the otfler day, 
reference to the mountebanks at 
' Aftley’s, “ What is a fool, mamma?’’ 
H A fool, my dear? — oh, a fool is a 
man who makes an ass ofhifitself.” And 


literally and metaphysically did the 
sorcerers ear* this wvlUdefined d»s- 
tincUon, since they not only allowed 
themselves to be suspected of sweet y, 
but took the greatest pains to write 
themselves down soicaiii*., incurring 
theieby all the pains and penalties an- 
nexed to their preternatural chaiattcr. 
It was very rarely, moreover, that the 
ends for the attainment of winch they 
underwent (according to their own 
accounts) the severe discipline neces- 
sary to qualify them to act, were at all 
commensurate with the severity of the 
discipline, or the gratifications conse- 
quent upon their new stale of being. 
To undergo all sorts of humiliating and 
painful experiences, solely for the pur- 
pose of riding upon supposititious 
broomsticks, or eating their mutton 
raw (as in the ease <vf the lycaiilhro- 
pists), would scarcely bo deemed en- 
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joymenls sufficient to counterbalance 
the invariable result of such presumed 
vagaries, — that of being burnt a^ive, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, was the fate of all the soi- 
tJisant sorcerers. Yet the poor wretches 
made it a point of honour to affect a 
belief in their own attributed powers, 
and by a strange species of self-delusion 
more than countenanced the accusa- 
tions which were made against them. 
To this mu9t be added the conscious- 
ness of the moral power which the re- 
putation of sorcery conferred, and the 
numerous opportunities it offered for 
gratifying every feeling of refitment 
or revenge, and not infrequently for the 
tftimnission of abstract erfine, — and 
our surprise will be diminished at wit- 
in^snig the frequent confession* of sus- 
pected witches and sorcerers. 

The genealogy of sorcery is a very 
ancient one, as fioin the nature of the 
case it accords best with the remotest 
and least enlightened periods. The 
Ivjrvpiians of old, as we find it re- 
v»'i’ded in Scripture, were skilful in the 
ait of magic ; and it was from that 
people tbe dews acquired their know- 
ledge ofsoi eery, with the practice of its 
most mysterious rites. Amongst the 
drums which were used in Egypt, we 
ie told of one to free any paiticular 
Npot from crocodiles, by burying a 
leaden crocodile under the earth, — a 
custom which reminds us of the ex- 
pedient of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. Bodm informs us that 
this crocodile was burnt by Mehemet 
Ben Thaulon,and that the leptiles have 
since regained their mastery in the 
country. But the practice of sorcery 
was not confined to the Egyptians ; 
the Persians, the Greeks, and, indeed, 
all the nations of antiquity, have been 
convicted of dealing in the black art. 
The founder of the seel of the Mani- 
cluvuns, the Persian Manes, who in- 
stituted the worship of the principle of 
evil, is esteemed by the learned in 
demonology as a sorcerer of the first 
water; and the tuneful Orpheus, 

“Whom universal nature did lament,” 

devoted his lyre to other purposes than 
the praise of the gods, or the charms of 
his beloved Fany dice : he is repre- 
sented not only as the founder of a 
school of magic, whose students were 
termed, “ Orpheotellists,” but as hav- 
ing been the instructor of the enchant- 
ress Medea, and is said to have wor- 


shipped the devil Pluto), as the 
type or demon of vengeance. This 
title, by the way, was also given to the 
spirit Asmodeus by the Hebrews^jpun 
TEE? which signifies “ to ruin. Jn- 
deed, the general appellations of “ the 
gentleman in black 7 ’ were not in old 

* times of the most flattering kind. The 
universal name which he has ac- 
qu%ed in Europe has its origin in the 
Greek word hafax*!, “ calumniator/’ 
because he watches the actions* of 
virtuous ifien, and misrepresents them 
before the throne of God. lienee, also, 
in Hebrew, the name of “ Sathan/' or 
u eneiHy." Behemoth and Leviathan 
are also synonymous ^ith the author of 
ill, from having been created in the be- 

• ginning. One of the strangest titles 

by which he has been saluted is the 
Hebrew designation C'ES "JSjv “ short 
fose/’ or impatient ,” from the rcstless- 
sess with which he roa*i:> up and down, 
k seeking whom lie may devour.” 

To return, liuwevgr, from the idol to 
lliis adorers, there is scarcely a great 
name in antiquity, and even siqpe the 
Christian era, whom the writers on 
■sorcery haue not accused of being ma- 
gicians. To such an extent has this 
been carried, that even tiie Emperor 
C harles V. did not escape, lie ia not, 
indeed, accused by lAme; but there is 
\ery little doubt who i* meant by “ one 
of the greatest kings in Christendom, 
not long deceased,” as the author of the 
tLivrc dcs Mei%€tUcs states, iq his work 
written about die year 1580. Accord- 
ing to this writer, his imperial majesty 
superadded the amusqjpent of lycan- 
thropy to the avocatioi* of a watch- 
maker, in Ins monastic retirement. 
With all the great examples which 
were then bruited in men’s ears, it is 
not surprising, in an age when eveiy 
accomplishment or acquirement be- 
yond those die most ordinary of attain- 
ment was considered the result of 
magical skill, that the mflutflew^of 
sorcery should prevail among the less 
educated classes, and that the received 
rites of the art should be practised by 
some, and be believed by «m. 

Throughout the middle ages, while 
pagan observances and superstitions 
blended themselves with the popular 
belief, the power of the sorcerer held 
undisputed sway ; and even while 
those great changes were preparing 
which were to throw a new light upon 
the minds of men, the faith of the great 
mass of the p&ple remained little, if at 
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all, shaken. TIjjte state of things was 
rather encouraged than repressed by 
the clergy, who held the public mind m 
Umji. The innovations of heresy were 
hclcTO be devices of the devil, and his 
agency was assumed to be palpably 
evideut. Hence the persecutions in- 
stituted against Jews, sorcerers, and 
heretics, who were all involved in one 
common lot, arising from the fea#of 
injury, and the dread of % intellectual 
advancement. It rarely happened that 
thos^on whom the sons of Sn Dominic 
set the fatal stigma of heresy were not 
also accused of sortilege and magic, as 
an easy mode of excluding nopuUfr sym- 
pathy, and of obtaining a ready convic- 
tion, What, indeed, couW be urged in 
self-defence, when not only hundreds * 
of witnesses averred to the commission 
of some particular act, but when the 
accused himself lent a colour of prot 
’liability to the transaction ? Llotente's* 
History of the Inquisition is full of in-\ 
stances of the deluded victims who 
were brought to the stake by the furious I 
zeal pf Torquemada, and other Do- 
minicans, confessing themselves to be 
sorcerers and Witches, aiuk guilty of* 
all the impossible crimes attributed to 
them. 

A prominent feature of accusation 
in all cases was tfie alleged desecration 
of the host, and the profanation of all 
sacred objects, together with the un- 
lawful application of religious cere- 
monies to. impious purposes. It is re-* 
lated, in the fifth book of Pontmus, 
that the Fiench, being besieged by the 
Spaniards in tljp city of SueM»a, in the 
kingdom of Staple*, the former were 
reduced, for wantof water, to the greatest 
distress ; and that on the occasion cer- 
tain priestly sorcerers * took a crucifix, 
and dragged it in the night through the 
streets, uttering a thousand curses and 
blasphemies, and thiew it into the sea; 
they then brought a consecrated host to 
an«3ftr^ which (after he had eaten it) 
they buried alive under the portal of a 
church ; and after divers incantations 
and blasphemies (which, our author 
says, it is %i well not to repeat), there 
fell so violent a rain, that it seemed 
likeva second deluge, and obliged the 
Spaniards to raise the siege. ” It was 
a frequent practice of the sorcerers to 
conceal the host, and profifhe it, by 
administering it to the vilest animals. 


Froissart mentions, that a certain curate 
of Soissons, in order to be revenged on 
an eperny, applied to a sorceress, who 
directed him to baptise a toad , — to 
name it, and make it eat liie conse- 
crated wafer: he followed the plan 
prescribed, as he afterwards confessed, 
} Jor which he ic r $ burnt alive / A si- 
milar story is told in MonstreloPs 
Chronicle, in the account of a sorceres> 
of Compiegne, who caused two toads 
to be baptised. These unhappy toads, 
who always shared their master's fatt*, 
were, it seems, the i»o>t familiar ani- 
mals belonging to the sorcerers wim 
were accustomed to feed, and own 
dress them in u livery. In the Pays 
de Valois,* they had a distinct muife, 
called mmnelots. Amongst oth«M* m>- 
l.gious ceiemomcs the surct-ur* ob- 
served the custom of Miigim: tho • 
midnight masses in honour of 
and it is recorded of a celebiatod pu< - 
titioner, one Jean ^enU nie, a prn-^t ot 
Ualbersladt, that, in the year 1*271, i.o 
performed !w» masses ihe >anie nud t 
at llalberstadt, i'ologtii, ami Mayen.", 
— a ceh-iity of movcnvi.t u> be rivalh l 
only hy i ai 1 road travel 1 1 1 * q . Tn i % ra p i d n v 
of transition was a great feature ;:i soi- 
cJrv ; witness the tourneys ol Apol- 
lonius Thyaneu-, and oth. ts. n : 
tinned by Dorn Calm< t; uul the <!• u\ 
himself, according to St. Augu^ne-. 
always tiavels with the utmost rapidity . t 
Ariel is made frequently to advert t«* 
this peculiarity : — 

4i 1*11 put a girdle round the earth 
In fortv minutes.” 

And again, in hi* allusion to l-i> vim* 
by night the “ still-vexed Ih-i - 
moolhua.’* 

llestdes the piofanation of the rite* 
of the church, there were oilier inau- 
gural ceremonies, which, however ne- 
cessary to complete the initiation ofiiu* 
aspirant for diabolic fame, nuiq have 
been somewhat repulsive in the per- 
formance ; indeed some of them wcio 
of so revolting a nature, that they car- 
ried their own punishment with them. 
One of the most singular, while it was 
one of the most necessaty acts, was the 
ceremony of osculation,— a mode of 
adoration, however reverential, cer- 
tainly not the most gratifying to the 
worshipper,. It was often performed 
by the assistance of a lighted caudle, 


Jews. 

t 


Bodin says, that “ the greatest sorcerers have always been priests, monks, and 
Deroon^aviura vojfitus iocredibili celeritste vincent." 
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and the part saluted is, perhaps, best 
described in the Spanish phrase, “ La 
parte mas uzia que tenia. After i \\ is 
demonstration, it was customary for the 
wizard crew to rejoice in the presence 
of the devil, by dancing round him in 
a ring, with their backs toward the 
centre. On these occasions, his Satanic 
majesty wa<* wont to appear under 
divers tonus ; sometimes he assumed 
the shape of a black goat; at others, 
that of an uiormous raven, or crow ; 
and sometimes that of a toad, as large 
as a goose, or larger. * When he had 
to deal vvitii a novice, he appeared in 
the hUi. '^ of a very pale, thin man, 
with \er\ black eyes, who nimself 
gave t*n hi»s uf initiation, tvhich was 
so colii, that it made the neophue 
1 1 u i te forget the Catholic faith. 

There were two modes in which the 
compact with the evil one was formed, 
--the one public, and the other pri- 
vate. The first was^made in a general 
.^eiiibly of soicerers, on the Monday 
in. ht, vi hidi was called the witches’ 
v t 1 »* Kith ; the second m a private place, 
svC ie the devil was either invoked, oi 
in.* his appearance without invoca- 
lioi., under various forms, — sometimes 
as - black man, at others as a very palfc 
ui . .old often as a black dog. In this 
iato shape he appeared to Abel de la 
Hu.-, a young Cordelier of Mcaux, as 
:ip|icaft in his confession, made before 
his execution on the 30lh July, 1582. 
As he was sitting in his chamber (or, 
rather, sur les latrines), between five 
and six o’clock in the afternoon, the 
lev il voluntarily appeared like a black 
log, arid desiring him to have no 
dread, promised him the aid of his 
valuable services, and disappeared im- 
mediately. Six weeks afterwards lie 
made a second apparition, in the guise 
of a very pale man, with a very ob- 
noxious breath, and other disagreeable 
odours, dressed in black, and with feet 
like a cow. lie carried the Cordelier 
to a gibbet, where their compact was 
established, — a preliminary somewhat 
ominous of the usual fate of sorcerers. 

The ceremonies of the Sabbatli are 
familiar to most readers ; but the fol- 
lowing account, while it details the or- 
dinary mode of proceeding on these 
occasions, may not be inappropriate to 
illustrate the extent of credulity which 
was shewn, both by the accusers and 

* See the account of a certain here 


the accused. The particulars are given 
by Sandoval, a Benedictine monk, in 
his history of Charles V. 

It appears, then, according 
statement, that “ in the year 1357a 
great number of p^pons were disco- 
vered in Navarre, who addicted them- 
• selves to the praclipes of sorcery. Hie 
first intimation of their existence was 
coi%eyed in a declaration made by two 
girls, one of eleven and the other of 
nine years of age, who accuset^lhem- 
selves as Pitches before the royal dbun- 
cil of Navarre, and stated that they 
belonged to a large sisterhood, the se- 
veral Members of which they under- 
took to poiift out, on their receiving 
pardon for themselves. The judges 
•having made the required promise, 
9 the children alleged that they could 
at once discover a witch by examining 
her left eye ; and named a place where 
•lie witches were in thf»habit of assem- 
bling in large numbers. Accordingly, 
L commission of inquiry was named, 
find proceeded to the place indicated 
by the children, accompanied by them, 
and attended by a troop of fifty fforse- 
<ne n. Onjheir arrival at the village, 
or town, where witches were supposed 
to be, the children were shut up in 
diflererfl houses, and the suspected 
persons were brought «to them for exa- 
mination.” There was little likelihood 
of mistakes being made, when tlfl 
means of discovery were the infallible 
judgment of #wo children of eleven 
and nine years of age; and*, accord- 
ingly, we find that all the accused 
admitted the trutli of the accusation, 
and made an ample corffjssion. After 
detailing many particulars unfit for re- 
petition? and admitting that the denial 
of the Catholic faith formed a prin- 
cipal feature in their proceedings, they 
declared that they consisted of “ a 
goodly company, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty in number, who were 
in the habit of meeting on ggfljju 
nights, where the devil appeared^ to 
them in the likeness of a black goat, 
pacing round and round a charmed 
circle. As soon as his l^arse voice 
was heard, all the witches thronged to 
the spot, and began to dance tojhe 
sound, and afterwards saluted him in 
the usual manner. They then indulged 
in a repagt, consisting of bread, wine, 
and cheese ; and when this was over, 

ical sect in the thirteenth century, calied 


“ Stadingiens.” 

VOL, XX. fiO. cxv. 
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and other orgie^iad taken place, they 
anointed their bodies with the excre- 
ments of a toad, a crow, and various 
jggtiles, and flew away through the air 
to execute their malevolent intentions. 
They admitted hoping caused the deaths 
of several persons by poison, and owned 
to the commission, of various crimes.* 
It was their custom, they said, to hold 
their general assemblies the tnghjpbe- 
fore Easter, ami the other great Christ- 
ian t?Stivals of the year, where num- 
berless acts were perform ed^lcontrary to 
decency and religion. When they ce- 
lebrated a mass, the host assumed a 
black colour. To this notable descrip- 
tion, Father Sandoval adtls a pecul .ar 
illustration : — “*rhe commissioner be- 
ing desiious of ascertaining the trut!# 
of these statements by his own evidence, , 
promised pardon to one ot the witchtw, . 
on condition of her performing sou|e 
act of witchcraft in lus presence, an#* 
allowing her to avail herself of thf 
means of escaping, if tiiey o fie red j 
the couise of her p. rlormances. Thf 
old woman, having accepted the pre- 
posjfl, asked for a certain box of oint- 
ment which had been fop ml on bur 
person, and mounted a high tower, 
accompanied by the commissioner, 
whom she stationed by her Me at a 
window. In the presence of a great 
number of persons, she* then anointed 
*Hie palm of her left hand, her wrist, 
4he point of her elbow, her armpits, 
and her left 9ide, and afterwards criej 
out, with a loud voice, 1 An thou 
there?’ and all the spectator heard a 
loud voice in the air reply, * Yes, I am 
here ! f The^fld woman then crept out 
of the window, and began to descend 
the wall of the* tower, head thretno&t, 
using her feet and hands in the same 
manner as a lizard. When she had 
descended about half way, she sud- 
denly flew up into the air, and con- 
tinued to be seen by the people until 
ah^l§d sailed beyond the horizon. In 
the midst of the astonishment into 
which every body was thrown by this 
prodigy, the commissioner declared 
that he wjguld give a considerable sum 
of money to any one who could bring 
hggk the sorceress. At the end of two 
days she was found by some shepherds ; 
and the commissioner inquired why she 
had not flown beyond their leach, when 
site replied that her master would not 
cany her more than three leagues, and 


had left her in the field where the 
shepherds found her.” The end of 
this affair was, that the judge delivered 
ovA the hundred and fifty witches to 
the inquisition of Estella; and, as 
Llorcnte adds, “ neither the ointment 
nor the devil could give them wings to 
fly away from the flogging and impri- 
sonment which was inflicted on them.” 
Tins ti eminent was merciful, compared 
with what befel thirty poor wretches, 
who were convicted of similar crimes 
at ('ulahorrn, and burnt ill 1307,* 

Hut little satisfaction appears to have 
resulted from the enjoyments of witch- 
craft, if such they can be termed. The 
hanqubls in a certain degree resembled 
that of tUe Barmecide, appealing o..',y 
to the eye, as his to the ear, and having 
no real existence. On the Sabbath 
night, the meal which was given to the 
guests was served without salt, and was 
without flavour ; and every one rose 
from table unsatisfied. In many in- 
stances, those who ate of enchanted 
viands at the banquet' of sorcerers 
mi rib-red very severely afterwards, — a 
consequents which happens even at 
the tables of aldermen! It is recoided 
of a famous sorcerer, named Eon, in 
•Lower Hnttany, that tlu*se who came 
to see him were served with the choicest 
delicacies and most rosily wines, and 
when they quitted his house they died 
of huugct. Bodin says that one of the 
t'ounis of Aspremont ( w now* living,” 
1387) received guests in a similar man- 
ner. and the consequences were equally 
fatal to man and beast. The Comte d<» 
Mascon was another instance. Hugo 
Flonacen asserts that he was one of the 
greatest sorcerers of his lime ; and being 
one day seated at table, surrounded by 
Ills guests, a man came to speak to him, 
who led him to the door, where a black 
horse was waiting, on which they both 
mounted, and were never seen again. 
This visitant was probably one of those 
cooks who are proverbially sent as ac- 
comfiamments to bad dinners. The 
story seems to have furnished Dr. Sou- 
they with the incident for his version 
of the “ Old Woman of Berkeley.'’ 
The sorcerers themselves were said to 
he great lovers of human flesh (vide 
Apuleius,4, lih. i. in Asm.); and in the 
67th chapter of the Salic laws, it is de- 
clared that “ if a sorceress shall be con- 
victed of editing human flesh, she shall 
suffer a fine of 200 soldes.” 


• V. Llorente, Iljstoire de l' Inquisition, 
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There were many indications by 
which sorcerers were known to the 
“ witch- finders/' as they were cabled 
in Kngland, in the time of James I. 
The had shepherd was said to have 
affixed certain marks, the existence of 
which was conclusive of the quality of 
the bearer. But all were not marked 
alike, the stigmata being conferred only 
on those whom he doubted ; the others 
were left sans tachc. These marks it 
was difficult to discover, bring gene- 
rally placed in such parts of the body 
as would evade an ordinary examina- 
tion. Aubert de Poictiers, an advocate 
of parliament, stated that he pre- 
sent at the examination of a sorcerer at 
i*T»at«iu Thierry, who was rftarked on 
the right shoulder, and the following 
day the deul had effaced the sign. 
The sort of mark which «as affixed 
was like the impression of a hare's-foot : 
and the spot on winch it was made 
became insensible t» pain, as was al- 
ways tried, by pit remg to the bone ! 
14 J)u Pibrac, the chancellor of the 
king of Navnirc, doubt*ng the experi- 
ment, luused it to be tried before linn 
by means of a rcdlmt needle, without 
nny s’gn of pain being c\ tainted. 
When the needle was applied to anf 
other part, the patient gave evident 
tokens of suffering.' ” Tins was plea- 
sant amusement f»>i n chancellor! The 
patient in tins case had certainly some 
connexion with the black art, for he 
was a blacksmith. 

The powers which were granted to 
sorcerers and witches seem principally 
to have had relation to those accidents 
of the weather which, in the infancy of 
meteorological science, passed current 
lor supernatural demonstrations. The 
connexion between witches and tfic 
wind has existed in all countries, hut 
more particularly m wild and moun- 
tainous regions, where Moinis arc more 
frequent, and superstition more picva- 
lent. The celebrated personages who 
ligure in Macbeth were not the crea- 
tions of the poet's brain, but a tran- 
script of some real sorcerers, who flou- 
rished in Germany in the fifteenth 
century, ,»nd whose power over storms 
and tempests was illimitable. They 
were the disciples of one Stnsus, a fa- 
mous sorcerer of Berne, and their names 
were Hoppe and Stadlin,— -a coinci- 
dence which, connected wit*h thenr pe- 
culiar calling,can scarcely be accidental, 
and leaves little room for doubting that 
Shakspeare had heard or read of these 


identical worthies. supposed con- 
trol over the lt skyey influences,” pos- 
sessed by the sorcerers, was in many 
instances a dangerous power. 
year 1488, a violent storm arose mthe 
diocese of Constance# 1 with hail, thun- 
der, and lightning, destroying all the 

* produce of the fields and gardens for 
four leagues round. The country peo- 
ple%llributed it to the sorcerers ; and 
two women, were taken up, named 
Anne de AJindelen and Agnes. TPney 
at first denied the charge, but being 
put to the question, at length confessed 
that they had each, unknown to the 
other, gone out into the fields with a 
small quantify of watqp, and had dug 
a hole and jlbured water into it at 
tioon ; “ stirring it about/’ adds the re- 

• port, 44 with certain words not desirable 

► fo be made known/' and invoking the 

ijpvil. When this ceremony had been 
’jerformed, they returifbd home, and 
tie storm began. On this confession 
iiey were burnt ali\;e. Another sor- 
lorcss at Constance, irritated at not 
being invited to a village fete, invoked 
the devil to the same effect; but, for 
want of conamon watei? was compelled 
to resort to ( Julliver’s expedient for ob- 
taining it. The «4orm came on ; and 
the peas*ants seized upon this old lady, 
accused her of interrupting their sports, 
and declared that they had seen her 
flying through the air in the midst of 
the storm. She also was burnt alive! 

sometimes happened that a less equi- 
vocal agency was employed ; in which, 
however, the self-delusion of the ac- 
cused had as much to do with the case 
as the cruel credulity of the judge. 
One Robert Olive — a prototype, appa- 
rently, of our modem Swing — being 
accused of sorcery, confessed, at Fa- 
luise, m Normandy (where he was 
burnt in 14.56), that the devil insti- 
gate* i him to set fire to several houses 
at different periods, and also to kill 
two little children, besides catda^id 
other animals. Olive was himself a 
native of Lyons ; but he asserted that 
the fiend, whom he called Chrysopolos, 
was in the habH of transporting him 
through the air to the place whore the 
mischief was to be wrought! It tW* 
pity his services were not made avail- 
able to carry him back again : but these 
spirits of «ir were very uncertain in 
their obedience. At times the demon 
was held in perfect control ; but the 
custody in which he was kept was 

^dangerous. Like the gums of Oriental 
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fable, the farmers of sorcerers were 
often confined in rings and other talis- 
* nans. A gentleman living at Villars 
4 i hwtfirets had a familiar spirit inclosed 
in a ring he wore, which he had pur- 
chased from a Spaniard, very dear. 
Much dependence, however, could not 
be placed on the fidelity of the captive ; 
for the gentleman, irritated at the lies 
which the evil one so often toldtfim, 
^Wtccustomed to popish him by 
throwing the ring into the^ire. It is 
related of this gentleman that he “ sub- 
sequently went mad.” Another sor- 
cerer, named Jacques Jodre de la Rose, 
a native of Courtray, whp waslried in 
1548, confessed^ having had a demon 
similatly inclosed, and That every five 
days he was in the habit of interrogate 
ing it. Tliis spiritual commerce was 
often full of peril, for the familiars 
were apt to become unmanageably, 
and then torment those who detainer 
them. These familiars, whether con fi net 
or not, were always craving some dial 
bolical employment. Rodin relate! 
thatjie knew a man, who told him that 
he suffered a great deal from a spirit 
who constantly followed him, and prr* 
sented himself to him in various forms; 
in the night lie pulled his nose, awoke 
him, and often beat him, though re- 
peatedly begged*to desist : which, how- 
ever, he would not agree to, but con- 
tinually demanded work* lie called 
this devil his “ little master” (as well 
he migHt), a term whfch, according tt 
Paul Grilland (an Italian inquisitor, 
aqd a great executioner of sorcerers), 
is very comtgonly used, as well as 
w familiar,”# “ white demon,” &c., 
avoiding the names u Sathan,” or 
u devil,” which are held to be offen- 
sive. The familiars often assumed 
the shapes of animals : a sorceress 
of Sainte Bcuve, was condemned by 
the lieutenant of the provost of Laon 
to be burnt alive ; and, at the time of 
hs— ^vcecution, two toads were found 
in her pockets, which were held to be 
her attendant spirits, and proof positive 
of her sorcery. The black dog of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa is a* well-known fa- 
miliar, who, on his master’s death, 
p?died from his bouse and threw him- 


self into the Rhone, where lie disap- 
peared. 

{tut, perhaps, the most singular fea- 
ture of sorcery — and it was one of the 
best attested — was the belief in ly- 
canthropy, or the power oT self-trans- 
formation, by assuming the shape of a 
wolf. It was a superstition 01 great 
antiquity, traces of which we find in 
the writings of Virgil, Ovid, Pliny, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Varro, and a crowd 
of ancient authors ; and, like most of 
the pagan superstitions, it was elevated 
in their mytnology to the rank of a 
divine worship, sacrifice being offered 
at the t shrinc of Jupiter l.ycacus. Ac- 
cording jp these authors, those who 
ate of this sacrifice were immediately 
metamorphosed into wolves ; and M. 
Varro considers it indubitable that 
Demetrius Parrhasienus was so changed 
after having eaten of the liver of a 
child thus sacrificed. Ovid has ad- 
duced I.ycaon at an example of lv- 
canthropy ; and Virgil, speaking of 
the transformation of Mans, ob- 
serves : — 

" Has herbas atqueh«rc l*onto mihi lecta 
• venenn, 

dose dodit Aliens, nascuntur pluriura 
Pon to. 

Ill s ego u rye lupuoi fun , et *e comieu 
syii is 
Marram . 11 

Pliny, moreover, is of opinion that tins 
species of transformation “ ought to be 
believed,” though (contrary to his gene- 
ral practice where the marvellous i* 
touched upon) he hesitates to affirm 
the fact. At the same time he relates 
the tradilipn of the lineage of Antlucus, 
yjho was turned into a wolf after cross- 
ing a certain river. The Arcadians 
(who seem to have inherited wolfish 
propensities) were accustomed, ac- 
cording to Varro, to draw Jots for the 
honour of transformation; and, after 
swimming across a particular lake, 
were transformed into wolves, and in- 
fested the forests like animals of that 
species. At the end of nine years, 
they recrossed the same lake and re- 
sumed their original forms, provided 
always they had not eaten human flesh 


* We ourselves rememl^r to have beard of a certain colonel of artillery, a few 
yeara ago, at thut time quartered in Gibraltar, who was possessed with a similar 
, mania. He imagined that the devil, though invisible, was always present with him, 
end constantly annoying him by his conversation ; to which he would frequently 
reply, sometimes in n tone of quiet remonstrance, and at others with signs of great 
irritation. 
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during the interval. It does not ap- 
pear whether this transformation was 
looked upon as a punishment or a 
species ol gratification, but the chdbge 
seems often to have been involuntary. 
A similar tradition to the above is nar- 
rated by Herodotus, whose account 
forms the basis of many of the stories 
which have been told of the lycanthro- 
pists. Caspar Peucerus, the son-in-law 
of Melancthon, appears to have profited 
by his classical studies, for he expresses 
himself perfectly convinced of the fact 
of these transformations from the many 
credible accounts which had beeagiven 
him (as well as those which lie had 
read) of occurrences in Livonia? “ It 
i» the custom there, towards the end of 
December, for a weasel to go the 
round to the dwellings of all the sor- 
cerers of the country, and to summon 
them to appear by a particular day in 
a certain place ; if they fail to attend, 
they are flogged by jjie devil with iron 
rods, the marks of which punishment 
remain for ever. They are commanded 
by a captain, who marches at their 
nead, and they muster in great num- 
bers amounting to some thousands ; 
m the course of then journey they cross 
a broad river, after having forded which 
they are all metamorphosed into wolves, 
and commence their ravages on men 
and flocks, doing incalculable mischief, 
in twelve days’ time they return by 
the same river, and once more assume 
their human shape.'** 

When the great writers of antiquity, 
and many of the shining lights amongst 
the moderns, adopted these wild stories, 
and affirmed them to be convincing 
and worthy of belief, it is only natural 
that they should become # a popular 
branch of witchcraft. We accordingly 
find that lycanthropists were " as 
plenty as blackberries. M It was in the 
north of Europe chiefly that this super- 
stition took deepest root, amidst the 
wide plains and extensive forests, 
where countless flocks of real wolves 
abounded ; and, for the same cause, 
the belief was adopted in the woody 
and mountainous parts of Germany ana 
France. The wolf was the scourge of 
the country, and at a period when 
every thing was deemed possible to 
the sorcerers, whose delight it was said 


to be to inflict injury on their fellow- 
men, no form could fflfve been devised 
so terrific, and at the same time so 
popular as that which was already su^ 
stantially an object of apprehensiofh^ 
The celebrated c^ of Gilles Gar- 
nier, a notorious loup-garou, who was 

• executed at Dole in the year 1574, has 
been so frequently* mentioned, that we 
sha^ coutine ourselves to other illus- 
trations. Wierius,f for instance, de- i 
tails, at great length, a famous pltRXSs w 
which tooJ place at Besan^on in the * 
month of December 1571, before Jean 
Borin, an inquisitor. The lycan- 
thropias were Pierre Burgot and Michel 
Verdun, wild confessed that they had 
renounced the worship of God and 

«sworn to serve the devil. Michel con- 
ducted Pierre to a place called Chastel 

• Chailon, where each, armed with a 
nreen wax-candle, which cast a dim, 
flue light, performed (knees and sacri- 
fices in honour of the devil. They 
■hen, having anointed themselves, were 
Iturned into wolves, and were endowed 
with incredible swiftness, and could 
at liberty resume their usual &ape. 
JTliey confessed, also, that in their 
quality of wolf, they had killed and 
eaten many young children. Another 
loup-gjfrou is said to have been wounded 
at a wolf-hunt by an tvrow in the thigh, 
and was aftenven ds found with the 
arrow still sticking there! These ab- 
surdities would be incredible, were it 

^iot for the confession and execution 
which invariably followed, bs if the 
sufferers were weary of life and anxious 
to get up a case against themselves’ in 
the most obnoxious manner possible. 

In Job Fincel's Book of Ma veilles y 
it is related that a lycanthropist existed 
at Padua, famous in all times for its 
magic, whose swiftness of foot was 
incredible ; but that, being pursued by 
men on horseback, he was Anally 
caught; and his wolfs paws being 
cut off, he found on resumijjr.jps 
human shape (which was witnessed, 
of course), that he was minus both 
hands and feet — an awkward situation 
even for a magician. • 

Instances might be multiplied, but 
it is sufficient only to advert to ajjgyr 
more. Peter Marmor, who has written 
a treatise on sorcery, declares that he has 


* To the curious in lycanthropy, we recommend the perusal of Mr. Algernon 
Herbert’s Letter in the preface to Sir Frederick Madden’s edition of William and the 
Were Wolf ; also the “ Lay of Bisclaveret,” by Marie de France, in Miss Costello’s 
Specimens of the Ear It) Poetry of France* 
t Lib. vi. c. 13. 
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frequently witnessed these changes of 
men into wolvesln Savoy ; and Henry of 
Cologne, in his work, l)c Lamiis, con- 
siders the fact indisputable. Ulrick le 
Kffeusnier asserts, also, his similar con- 
viction, and states that he saw a 
lycanthropist at Constance, who was 
accused and convicted on his own con- * 
fession, In fact,' the loups-garoux 
became at length such a nuisance, ^iat 
regular crusades were made (if not 
against them ; \n0 it is on 
record that, in the year 1 /ST‘2, Sultan 
Solyman turnetl out a number of troops 
to chase them from Constantinople, 
and got rid of about one bunded and 
fifty in the battue . % 

But transformations ware not limited 
to the shape of wolves ; there were* 
Ollier animals who were also in request. 
Cornelius Agrippa tells us that when 
St. Augustine was in Italy, lie learned 
that certain woven existed there whol 
by means of a peculiar kind of cArcscl 
(a Welsh receipt, we imagine), changed! 
men into beasts and made them work! 
and carry burthens for them, ami when 
their labour was over, they were re- 
stored to their .former shgpe. But, 
William, archbishop of Tyre, has a 
story of a more amusing description : 
the most reverend father affirms that 
a sorceress of Cyprus changed a youug 
English soldier into un ass; and when 
lie sought to enter the vessel where 
his comrades were, lie w.e» dtiven away 
by blows, and returned to the d\velling f 
of the sorceress, who reaped the benefit 
of his labour for three years ; till one 
da/, preceding the old lady, the ass 
knelt down nf a church an<T made 
signs, which slewed to indicate powers 
beyond the asinine capacity. This 
excited suspicion, and she was taken 
up, confessed her crime, restored the 
soldier to his proper shape, and was 
executed. There is one part of this 
story which we have no difficulty in 
bel iev ing, for many an English soldier 
hasfto our own knowledge, been made 
an ass of by a native of Cyprus. 

The same mode of transformation is 
said to bav% been common in Egypt ; 
and Bclon, who published a work of 
travels in that country, states that he 
hair*8een an ass which was driven by 
a boatman of Cairo, and that he spoke 
to the animal in the most* scientific 
manner of which he was capable, and 
ass seemed to understand him 
perfectly, A fellow-feeling was, no 
doubt, the secret bond^of sympathy. 

Jo Vincent's Spcculationef (lib. iii. c. 


109), we are told that, u in a certain 
part of Germany, were two sorceresses 
who kept an inn, and were accustomed 
to Change their guests into various 
shapes; that they performed the feat 
on one occasion upon a young boat- 
man, whom they transformed into an 
ass, whose pranks were a marvel to all 
who saw them. They sold him to u 
neighbour, who w r as directed not to 
take him down to the river; but his 
old vocation inducing him to seek the 
water, he recovered his old .shape.” 
The veracity of this narration was dis- 
cussed by Petrus Damiunus before 
Pope Leo VII.; and the conclusion 
arrivetf at was, that it was very possible, 
since Lucian and Apuleius had both 
furnished authority for such transform- 
ation by instancing the sorcci esses ol 
Larissa. 

One instance more, and wv have 
done. The famous witches of Vernon, 
whose tual occurred in 1.VJ1, were 
accused of frequenting an old cattle in 
the neighbourhood m the sembhmct nf 
cats. A party of men, who intended 
to pass the night there, were assailed 
by the feline multitude ; one of the nu n 
was killed, and the other? a good deal 
liurt, but not without hat :ng inflicted 
diveis wounds on the c:«h. who w«n 
afterwards recognised by the marks. 
These old ladies, howcvei, fortunate!) 
escaped ; a circumstance ai which liudin, 
who >eems quite cominced of the 
metamorphosis, wonders extremely : — 
fc * Et d’uutant quo cola sembloit m- 
croyable, la poursuile frit dcl.nssee V' 

Our chapter now draws to a conclu- 
sion, though we have ample means foi 
discussing the subject at greater length, 
through divfcrs other superstitious ohs, r- 
vafices. We reserve them for a future 
occasion, expressing ourselves to those 
who may doubt the credibility of the 
narrations which we have brought for- 
ward, in (he words of the learned and 
trusting Bodin, whose reasoning in 
favour of the possibility of transforma- 
tion is thus conveyed 

“ Or, si nous confessions quo les 
homines ont bien la puissance do faire 
porter des roses h un ccrisicr, des 
pomraes a un chou, et changer lc fer 
cn acier, et la forme d’argenl cn or, et 
faire mille sortes de pierres artificiellos 
qui combattent les pierres iraturellcs, 
doit on trou ver estrange si Suthan 
change la figure d’uu corps en uu 
autre, veu la puissance que Dieu lui 
doune en ce monde Gldaientaire V* 
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THE CHURCH. 

*' Have respect unto the covenant; for the dark place* of the earth ore full oCift* 
habitations of cruelty.” — V&alm Ixxiv. ‘JO. 

" I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divjpions and offences 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them.”— Homans, xvi. 17: 

** I am come into my garden, my sislsr, my spouse : 1 have gathered my myrrh 
»vitli mv spice ; 1 have eaten tuy honeycomb with mv honey ; I'have drunk my wine 
with my milk : eat, O friends ; drink, jea, dn»k abundantly, O beloved.”— Song of 
Salomon, v. 1. ^ 

When on the banks of Jordan’s floods 
Young Israel came with pious grace, 

Arid love shone in each neophyte's face, 

And by the stream the Baptist stood, 

With 1 leaven-regaling glance, • 
lie saw the Saviour of the world advance, 

With humble* steps and mild, • 

And meek as unwcaned ctuld ; 

And whilst beneath the lambent wave lie bent, 

Duvelikc the Church descended through the liriiMUicnl. 

From martyrdom to martvr/om, 

Though the grand magnate of the line, 

Who«c flesh, though hu'inn, was divine, 

To the last Christian sufteryr’s doom, 

\\ hose spirit fired the flame, 

Rising to ( »od in light from whom it came; 

From rolling age to age, , m 

As llea\en's eternal ]>age, 

I 'me, nndcfiled, unsoiled^by plague or blood, 

Tli.it Church, the citadel of our hull), "hath stood. 

Havoc and wrath, the curse, the spell, 

The world-abused, the imaged god, 

Dagon, with his uplifted rod, 

Before her on his grunsel fell, 

Limbs h»pt and carcass maTmed,* 

And the unhallowed mj>le crown in famed ; 

She like a cresset blazed, 

True daughter of her God, she raised 
Her radiant temple, shadow less of guilt. 

Clothed with Ilis love, and on Ills Rock of Ages built. 

• 

The thunder scars upon her brow, 

Are thunder wounds of hellish hate, 

Yet proudly looks she in her stale, 

The type of many a martyr’s vow. 

Serenely gieat she stands, 

Like an archangel with uplifted hands, 

Bidding the tumults cease, 

War tiemble into peace, 

And the true word and love of God be given — 

The love of God which lifteth all mankind to ffeaTtn. 


* ” Aext came one 

Who mourned in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image, bend mid hands lopt off, 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers ; 
Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man, 

And downward fish,” — Milton, P. L, f biaok i. 
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From massacre of blood untold, 

^hat filled the stream of gory Home, 

Till crimson surges fed the foam* 

Of Tiber, blushing as it rolled,* 

To that still gloomier day, 

WJ^en persecuting Errors savage sway 
Turned God himself to stone, 

And in the valleys lone « 

Of AltAnnobled Piedmont murder led, 

The Church hath raisqfc her calm, undaunted head.* 

A spirit stlhdeth at her side 
With awecfrand venerable look, 

And in his hand the mighty book 
Wide opened , Truth's triumphant guide. 

Upon the page tl^re are 

The vasty splendours of the wondfbus star 

That in thf firmament shone, b « 

And led the wise men 

With offerings bowed to Him the earth reveres — 
The soul-clad spirit of eighteen hundred years. 

Ve grandeur and the (^rce of love — 

The lo\e of God from heaven to earth, f 
Not given in thunder It its birth, 

Willi healing wing fiowdJ from above, 

On the high altar came,* 

In many a marvellous tongued-shape flame, 
Resplendent as the moop, 
l!St by the radiant sun ; 

And choirs of angels round the#great divan 
Proclaimed the Church of Christ to fallen man. 

Afid in despite of manacled Truth, 

And fierce Idolatry’s foul scent 
Of blood, with obscene Chernos blent, t 
Shrunk Fear, and juggling lore to soothe 
Th* upbraiding spirit, tlflLt would 
Emerge from out the brackish Papist flood ; 
Despite of wanton guile, 

JThe three-crowned Harlot’s smile, 

The modern Ammonite’s ferocious band,* 

Firm on its ocean rock the Church shall stand. 

Hail, Isle ! embosomed on the deep, 

Zoned by the main, on whose dim flood 
The Word creative erst did brood, 

Till Darkness bowed itself to sleep, 

And Light diffusive rose, 

The shadow of Omniscience in repose ; 

Hail, Glory of the Main ! 

The Christian’s purest fane, 

Majestic altar of the freeman’s prayer, 

» The Gfcuith is on thy hills, maintain her there. 


t*My> 


* To prevent obscurity, these allusions are to heathen as well as to papal 
perseeutions. 

t " Next, them os, the Obscene dread of Moab’s sons.” — M ilton, b. i. 

$ u First, Moloch , horrid king,” Ac. 

— *• him the Ammonite 
Worshipped in Rabba.”— Milton, b. i. 
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Awake, arise ! upon thy fold 
The wolf is loosed ; the bloodhound dark, 

With famishdKffeng and fiendish bark, 

That, fastened, will hot leave its hold, 

Prowls the lulled flock among ; 

The parded paramount of Rome hath rung 
The knell of onslaught. Lo ! 

Sorcery, baleful foe, • 

Spreading its paralysing plumes, to shade 

Tne hallowed shrine Truth and t%e Love have' made. 

Ye basking vales, where merry rill, 

Or mazy brook, runs warbling through ; 

Ye flower-decked plains, whose breezes fill 
With balm the landscape on our view; 

Ye dells, and pleasing glades, • 

Enticing upland#, wood-entrancing shades, 

Ye Ve heard, ! many a time, 

The Sabbath belfry's chime. 

Sounding 'tween heaven and earth the solemn “ Hail 1” 
God’s Church is on the lantf, His voice is on the gale. 

Offspring of martyr’d sires, /illied 
By furnace-flame to saintly Eve, 

By tffe great spirits who oilce died, 

Th u the tine faith of Trail might live ; 

The dragon foul, abhorred / 

That daring tempted man’s anointed Lord, — 

The subtle, obscene breath # 

Of Sin, and her ^on Death, 

Creeps like a black fog r%und thy temple’s podfc. 

Sons of the sea, awake \ protect youP Island Church. 

Hark ! from the green grass graves arise 
Murmurs indiguant of the dead, 

Who died that to his native skies 
The freeman might by TJruth be led. 

Domestic ties invoke, 

And peace, to spurn the god-creating yoke ; 

Tell to the heavens bowed, 

To the lightning and the cloud, 

Tell it in thunder, with triumphant faith, — 

Sons of the Ch&rch, ye stand by her till death ! 

• 

Yea, England’s temple proudly stands, 

Her children’s lowly grave-yards bound her; 

Her guardian spirits are angel bands, 

Who in a fiery globe surround her. 

Vainly shall Molocii toil 

To seize again the consecrated spoil ; 

The calf in Iloreb raised 

May be by Rome's dark worshippers bepraised ; 

Wc with our nurtured strength, 

With our soul’s breadth and length, 

With our faith-fervoured lips, to life’s last spark, 

Will live and die for our great fathers’ hallowed ark ! 
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VOYAGING IN HINDgfTAN. 

Pant III.* * * § 

III IKS ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES BY MOONLIGHT. 


, Soon after shooting a-head of the 
imihaj un’s fleet, o\wng to the many 
jerks and severe stivjning the beau- 
liah’s* timbers had sustained wJPen 
l3MmL? nd * n ^' <c c ^ ase * He maujheef 
(reported that a leak had bq^n sprung, 
and it behoved us to lieave-to, in order 
to repair damages, and refit thoroughly 
for the cruise of the ensuing day. Ac- 
cordingly, having baled oyt the Va ter, 
which was fast gaining upon us, and 
communicated by signal 6ith my horse 
and baggage boats (the bcauliah’s ten- • 
ders), dodging along shore consider- 
ably astern, we edged away, about an 
hour before sunset, for the nearesk 
bank ; and on* passing several deep^ 
wooded ravines, and i* dry nullah, ♦ 
shortened sail ne^r numerous sand-| 
banks, and, tossing ashore the mooring# 
tackl^ lay -to for the night. 

After being engaged so low:, in a 
cramp, narrow bux of a tabm, op-« 
pressed almost lieyowL endurance with 
tlie stifling sultrines^of the day, and 
half suffocated with the subtle odours 
of cockroaches ;fhd bilge- water, with 
joyous alacrity, shouldering a light rifle, 

X leaped on the bank, and sauntered 
albtig the shore. Carlo likewise, freed 
from restraint, and emifhcipated from e 
the galling thraldom of his chain and 
collar, bounded over the heauliah’s 
side, and leisurely followed my re- 
ceding steps,* after rolling over and 
over on the sand, with wild gleeful 
gambols. Clambering up. the steep 
ridges of a ravine running parallel with 
the river, with elastic step and restrung 
buoyancy of spirit, I rambled exult- 
ingly through the tangled wilds that 
skirted the banks of the Ganges ; often 
Ming to gaze, through each opening 
gltfde, on the fair sunny aspect of the 
glowing and gorgeous landscape. The 
muhajun's fleet, after beating up tardily 
against thPffeheuIfVfly °f t»e current, 
hauled closer along shore, and ran for 


their anchorage ground, on the lee of a 
* steep ridge that jutted out from the 
mainland far into the channel ; and the 
slanting rays of the declining suu 
gleamed on the white topsails of the 
craft lagging furthest to leeward. 

Countless flocks of water-fowl on 
the wing, returning to their favourite 
roosting haunts, swept along the wind- 
ings of^he river, with rustling pinions; 
while, at intervals, a solitary heron, or 
gaunt gigantic crane, sailing slowly on- 
ward with long-arching neck, trumpeted 
» forth a shrill note, startling as the blast 
•of a clarion. From afai the jangling 
tinkle of bells, mellowed h> distance, 
and wild clamour of guowalluh*, § 
urging on their swimming herds across 
the shallows, fell on the listening ear. 

While threading my way through 
dense bamboo thickets, some peafowl, 
startled by Cailo, ranging in the van, 
took wing; and semee had they flashed 
across A narrow gully, when 1 heaid a 
sudden crash, and Mimilt.meouOy a 
spotted fawn, starting out of the rus- 
tling coven, eyed me fondly far an 
instant, and tlic-ii vaultin' pa-t, along 
the edge of some d warf jungle, bounded 
away with arrowy swiftin^s Though 
somewhat taken aback at the abiupt- 
ncss of this imminent, 1 levelled rn\ 
rifle, and fired almost at random. The 
fawn, reeling, staggered forwaid a pace 
or two, then instantly rail) tug again, 
limped awjjy rapidly through a patch 
of yeeds ; whereupon, having reloaded, 
Carlo and 1 following eagerly, tracked 
the stricken deer inland on its bloody 
trail, and plunged into the jungle. 
After toiling laboriously over height 
and hollow, crashing through sundry 
prickly brakes, and struggling across 
h narrow swamp, sometimes fast clos- 
ing with the wounded quarry, and anon 
bewildered and^ at fault, I luffed up 
from the fruitless chase, edged away on 
a different tack, and whistled off my 


* Bcauliah ; small decked passage-boat. Pulwar budjerows, or beauliahs of this 

description, manned with som^ eight or ten boatmen, owing to their light build, nro 
much more preferable than heavy budjerows, carrying double the above specified 
^Oomplement of rowers, at certain seasons of the year, when the river has little depth 
of water, and the shallows are frequent. 

f Manjhee; the steersman. t Nullah ; water-course. 

§ Guowaliahs ; herdsmen. * 
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four-footed comrade. But 1 whistled 
in vain ; Carlo was missing. 

Just at this moment a solitary vul- 
ture, descending from the clouds frith 
a sudden swoop, flapped its great 
dusky wings, and alighted on a tree 
a httle distance ahead, whereupon a 
brake of reeds began to rustle. Whew ! 
the wounded fawn, again starting up 
from its covert, burst through some 
dwarf bramble bushes ; while the wav- 
ing rank grass betrayed its line of re- 
tieat, and at the same time precluded 
my taking steady aim, or expending 
another random shot. Once more i 
flushed forward in close pursuit of the 
ciippled game, which still continued to 
fruip onward marvellously "fast, not- 
withstanding the loss of blood, and by 
an unaccountable mysterious witchery 
still eluded capture. Nevertheless, I 
lagged not, nor lingered far behind, 
but stanchlv followed the chase, shout- 
ing loud and long, arrest the further 
larigmg of the nuking dog, fearing lest 
unawares he might tall into the clutches 
of some luvenou' beast 

In-aid of the Thing Dutch- 
man, and of satvrs, who could assume 
at mil divrrs alluring forms, 1 began to 
i nternal slucwd suspicions that I hati 
menu un-red some wood demon; but 
ou- hmj the gasping quairy , after bru«h- 
nit: ihrouji a lom» winding alley of the 
forest, with tottmug step and flagging 
pace scrambled up a bate sandy sleep. 
At this moment the fawn, in the du- 
bious chequered light, seemed to c*\- 
{ .md in height and volume. Deli- 
berately I brought the rifle to my 
shouldei, It veiled, and pulled the 
trigger. I la, Diavolo ! the piece missed 
fire. My blood was up ; and, without 
tarrying to reprimo or hammer the flfnt 
anew, 1 clambered up the bank. The 
fawn, meanwhile, limping through a 
narrow lagoon, partially dried up by 
the summer’s drought, gained the fur- 
ther side, and finally disappeared. 

Having crossed the lagoon, I re- 
primed my piece, and vociferously 
haded ruy lagging companion, until 
the hoarse emphatic call rang hollowly 
through the awakened solitude ; but a 
wandering mocking echo only replied 
in due response to my reiterated sum- 
mons. Gazing around with eager scru- 
tiny, l sought for some trace of the 
vanished fawn, and paused bewildered 
in my career, for the day was far spent. 
Suddenly, frequent gasps, with a faint, 
whimpering, pattering sound, caught 


my attention ; and, qn wheeling round, 
rightl gladly I descried the stray dog, 

“ scant of breath/ 1 with muzzle poked 
close to the ground, scenting his mas w 
ter's track throughout its devious wind- 
ings. At my well * known whistle, 
Carlo, dabbled with green slime, 

* panting and haggard, darted forward, 
and cowered tiniMly by my side, as if 
ha%ted by the apparition of some 
gaunt hyena yi \ id continued closely to 
stick by me, as I resumed traveTSiilW 
the ground, with hurried strides, in r 
quest of some guiding landmark. 
While speeding through the sombre 
arches*of a colossal banian tree, under 
whose umbrageous expanse an herd of 
a hundred el#phants might have found 
•shelter, a sudden brightness glimmered 
, athwart the dim perspective. A mur- 
muring sound, 44 as of many waters,” 
rst faint, then louder and sullener, 
very moment became* more distinctly 
audible. I advanced apace; and, on 
clearing the jungle, yood on the sheer 
Jmnk of the Ganges, that rolled past, '' 
glowing lustrously in the setting sun. 

Clo*e below, the bastions antf but- 
tresses of yime ancient stronghold, or 
palace, overwhelmed by the encroach- 
ing flood, formed a reef of ruins, that 
wts ><?(-n lulling out towards mid 
channel. Some of the bastions were 
lying so entirely on a levtl with the 
current, that their site could only be 
distinguished, amid the rush of waters, 
Jby the transient upheaving of the swell, 
or by the hcqueut eddy that played 
around them with a sullen, gurgling 
sound. Others, like black rocks, stood 
forth bold and isolated,' and might be 
descried by the river mariner afar off. 

Around ine the wrecked monuments 
of antiquity were thickly strewn. Fo- 
rest trees, whose gnarled trunks were 
hoar with age, waved gloomily over the 
populous haunts of other days, where 
of yoie had been beard unceasingly 
“ the hum and shock of men and 
time- rent structures, in their gaunt de- 
solation, loomed grimmer and sterner 
beneath the twilight’s deepening sha- 
dows. I felt aw wfa -dUwysterious 
dread, insensibly stealing upon me, 
utterly quenched my lust for blood. 
The fawn and the chase were alike 
forgotten. Stepping softly over the 
Inflow grftund, where once the high 
born and the mighty men of remotest 
ancestry had trod, I gained a broken 
terrace, and there, silting down, watched 
the close of dayt 
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In the East,wtat wanderer, for from 
his fatherland, Bas not acknowledged 
the soft hallowing influences of the 
Jiour of eventide, as it steals with its 
tranquilising serenity and lingering 
shadows over thei landscape ? Often a 
mysterious stillness ushers in the tropic 
twilight, hushing io peace the a is- • 
quieted breast, a ftek sleepless nights 
and scorching days,\wid lullingjthe 
soul to voluptuous abandonment and 
IfpOBe. If ever there ne a season 
when the exile, far removed from the 
turmoil of a busy world, reviews the 
past with deepening emotions, with re- 
kindling warmth of heart, and o«n tem- 
plates with feelings of roihgled joy and 
regret the sceifes of happier years, 
emphatically that season is the hour ok 
sunset. . 

As the gloaming faded away, the < 
tropic skies, “ not as in northern climes 
obscurely bright/' tinged with a tranl 
sient rosy flush, glowed gorgeously. 
Along the crest of the forest-bound 
horizon, bright masses of vapour, vividly^ 
defined against the heaven’s deep crim- 
son, Vreathed, volume upon volume, 
into the similitude of doiqes, turrets* 
and minarets, in faultless accuracy of 
outline and detail. Erewhile the sum- 
mer lightnings began to flit, tfith red 
flickering glances, aslant the cloud-built 
pinnacles, until they gleamed fitfully 
with evanescent refulgence, like the 
gilded domes of a Moslem city illu- 
mined by the last quivering rays of thc^ 
setting sdn. 

Numerous squirrels were vaulting 
spfirtively from bough to bough . Flocks 
of parakeets, green as emerald,” 
darted overhead, screaming harshly. 
The ‘ lemon-scented grass and odori- 
ferous shrubs exhaled a more balmy 
fragrance. The sombre masses of 
jungle, M immeasurably spread/' almost 
imperceptibly assumed a blacker and 
duskier aspect. Swarms of fluttering 
igpects, that bad basked unseen in the 
languor and sultriness of noonday, 
started into active life, and brake upon 
the evening's stilly hush with a conti- 
nuous btigaiBg Vi new Through the 
broken arches the bat skimmed by 
Hjth a drowsy flutter ; while the crisp 
withered leaves that strewed the ground 
rustled faintly, as a solitary green lizard 
glided past to its dwel Imp-place, ^n 
some old hollow stump. Myriads of 
fire-flies twiukled with brilliant vivid- 
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ness beneath the banian tree's low- 
browed arches and shadowy passages. 
Every long aisle, like the sparry roof 
of In illumined cavern, glittered with 
the insects that sparkled as they flut- 
tered. Along each pillared arcade, 
showers of these living sapphires, an 
insect attrora borealis , flashed unceas- 
ingly, with bright flickerings, until the 
bespangled leafy dome, fretted with 
fire, glowed a lesser firmament, with 
all the radiance of the vault of heaven. 
Overhead a dwarf peepul-tree,* cling- 
ing with firm-riveted roots to a broken 
gallery, veiled partially with a shadowy 
screen the breaches and havoc wrought 
by corroding time. One long-blighted 
bough, bl&ck and leafless, emblematic 
of the desolation around, stretching 
slantingly athwart a chasrn, seemed 
, with a skeletonlike hand pointing to 
the tottering battlements. Clusters of 
fire-flies, as the dewdrops at dawn, 
encinctured the green foliage of tliat 
lonely peepul-trec, and crowned its 
summit with a bespangled diadem — 

' * A lingering halo, hovering round decay.’ 

Anon the moon, rising with unclouded 
refulgence, overcapped the crest of 
eternal forests, and lighted up the iuius. 
Immediately thereafter the stars and 
fire-flies, acknowledging the splendour 
of * 4 heaven's bright queen,’’ waned and 
became less lustrous — 

41 So does the brighter glory dim the less.” 

The hoary woods, throughout their 
tangled depths, glistened faintly in 
the moonshine ; and the slow rolling 
Ganges, serene as a summer’s lake, 
along its winding expanse, grew che- 
quered with the tremulous silvery light, 
aifd glimmered with the phosphores- 
cence of a tropic sea. 

Lingering on this half-forgotten site 
of ancient palaces, I gazed wistfully on 
the moonlit ruin. Erewhile the night 
breeze, whispering softly through tufts 
of jungle-grass that waved from crevices 
in the mouldering walls, in a still small 
voice seemed to tell of other years, and 
bemoan with a plaintive dirge the ra- 
vages of time and glories now departed. 
Withdrawing within myself, as it were, 
in solemn communings with* my own 
heart, I pondered on things that once 
were, ana mused pensively on the chi- 
valrous daring ana heroism of the war- 
riors of remotest antiquity— warriors 


* Peepul-tree. «Xhis species of tree is held sacred by the Hindoos. 
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once far renowned, and deified by their 
fellow mortals, but who now are forgot- 
ten or unheeded, even on the arenj of 
their brightest achievements — ay, even 
amid the palaces and mausoleums 
which they themselves had reared. 
Where are those heroes now ? “ Our 
fathers, where are they ? and the pro- ' 
phets, do they live for ever V 9 Glory, 
like the mirage of the desert, is but a 
vivid and short-lived illusion. How 
vain, how ineffably futile, are all the 
longing aspirations of humanity after 
immortal fame — 

*' Why all this toil for triumphs of an 
hour? 1 ’ » 

rf *Vrapt up in dreamy reverifc, as I re- 
called from the fathomless abyss of 
tune ages that had long rolled away, , 
and invoked from their ashes the < 
mighty dead, lo ! the spectral past 
glided by in review before me. A. vi- 
sion of olden times*with all the pomp 
and cucumstance of India’s ancient 
chivalry, lingered before my mind’s eye 
in long array. Reared by the talis- 
man ic wand of fancy, each time-rent 
pile, clothed in its pristine Oriental 
gorgeousness, and palmy barbaric mag- 
nificence, once more glittered in reno- 
vated lieauty, — palace, temple, and 
serai,* starting up in glorious resur- 
rection from this field of tombs, again 
stood reimbodied. 

Under yonder mangoe-tope,t shad- 
ing the way-side well, see the muleteers 
and camel-drivers of the toil-worn 
kafila J reposing; and abreast the pa- 
lace gateways, bands of military re- 
tainers, lounging listlessly, or grouped 
together, hearkening to the monotonous 
recitative of the story-telier,*or listening 
to the minstrel's sorig, that tells in In- 
spiring strains of the glory, heroism, 
and renown of their chivalrous chief. 
Hark ? heard ye not that wild startling 
clangour, a neighing, and hollow tramp 
of horse, and the prolonged pealing 
boom of the imperial nobut ? Lo 1 
emerging from yon low-browed arch- 
way in the bastioued wall, a cloud of 
steel-clad warriors, in glorious martial 
panoply, sally across the lowered draw- 
bridge, on long-tailed, long-maned 
coursers, and sweep past, with heron 
plumes fluttering and crimson pennons 
flaunting in the wind. See how glit- 
tenngly their bright lances, morions, 


* Serai ; caravan sera. 
X Kafila; caravan. 


and burnished chain qgnour, are gleam- 
ing through the whirlwinds of eddying 
dust, like flashes from a thunder-cloud. 
Ha, ’twas but a dream ! — the phantom* 
air-built city, and spectral bannered 
crowd, have vanished*— 

" No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wilcLrfhd wiilow’d shore.” 

V Where isyfiow the joyous city?” 
Yonder glorious orb of night, whose 
rising crescent the fanatic sons of tffiP 
Prophet had often hailed with enthu- 
siastic fervour and riotous rejoicings, 
now illumined an unpeopled solitude. 
The 3lme moon, which had so often 
shone on scenes of revelry, on crowded 
array's of military retainers, and on 
•many a glittering pageant, which had 
so often of yore lighted up with its ra- 
diance arrowy minarets, marble-paved 

J courts, gushing fountains, and rose and 
asmine-covered gardens, decked in all 
the bloom of beauty, now shone on a 
drear and voiceless ^esert — 

»** And here the muezzin’s call to prayer 
is heard no more.” » 

• The evening breeze 4iad lulled. The 
air, as in some noisome vault, felt dank 
and clammy ; and the night dews were 
falling Tast. " Come along. Carlo, we 
must march,” said I, springing up from 
the broken terrace, and shouldering my 
rifle. Involuntarily I started back, 
startled at the sound I myself had 
•made, so sol&nn was the hush that 
pervaded the mouldering ruins. On a 
sudden a stork, perched on a fragment 
of a distant turret, motionless as a Bird 
chiselled out in stone, flapping its great 
wings, took flight, and slowly floated 
overhead. Immediately thereafter, me- 
t bought I heard a hollow tread, as of 
some one passing by. I halted to 
hearken ; but again sileuce reigned 
unbroken through the slumbering soli- 
tude. Psha ! it must have been mere 
fancy, I muttered ; and once mqge 
strode forward, humming a bar or two 
of a lively air. Ila ! again, distinctly, 
there was a repetition of the trampling 
sound. I Vistefft&Jhttti&flKly, and, 
slinking to a side, cowered down be- 
hind a low shattered buttress, split iq|o 
divers fissures, and motioned Carlo, by 
significant signs, to keep quiet, and 
remain closely by my side. At this 
juncture a jackal, seemingly scared by 

f Mangoe-tope j grove of fruit-trees. 
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something follo^pg in its wake, timidly ogrehke capacity of mouth, he bore 

slunk by. Thetrainpling noise mo- much more affinity to u gigantic 

mentarily became louder and nearer. ourang-outang of Borneo, u with foie* 

^Thereu{>on two dark shadows flitted hrdtl villanously low," than to any one 

along a terrace running parallel with caste of Indian humanity whatsuevei. 

the buttress. Shuddering, I recoiled Occasionally, as they lowered then 
bask in amaze and dioad. Was it a voices to a mere whisper, ami from 
delusion of the senses — a mere freak • time to time gland around like guilty 
of an excited ima&iation ? Verily, things, with an affrighted stare, my 
some witchery, somcHrodl of picker, suspicions were more and more roused, 

seemed to enchain my r^eted gaze, us “ ou!<i honest men consort together 

Ambling ly 1 continued to gvr the dis- in such a desolate place, and at such a 

embodied phantoms of the ruin, as time, with so much secrecy and m\$- 

though they possessed the ba«ibsk’$ lory f — was tlu< a haunt of banditti' f" 

attribute. At length a hoarse gi uft voice, were the quiMions l almost imoltm- 

in a half-suppressed tone, broke the tarily a-Acd my self. I was soiely jnr- 

raagic spell, and stuilledTne out of my ploxeiT. Now and then, a >tray wool 

dreaming trance? Seizut; upon Casio casually tfcrit'hed my iag»r ear; and I 
by the ears, and hauling him along* endeavoured to j«iue out a whole s» n- 
with me, I cn=pt to a chasm m tin , teiiec, and u*.oit uu wh.tl wa* the tbif* 
buttress, some pacts neuiei t«>ii*epl,u( * and purpoit of tin two -t'an/u^' i uu- 
from whence the \ c'ico was l eant to forme, with thi ur« » dy earn. <tn« v* of 

proceed, and peered through the fssureS ;t nnse i, who ;i/t< i tack mg t* teiht r the 

The interpretation of the ^pcctial illu- pt«Ti*»us shied:* yf m< t : *M \U u 

sion was ii‘wv pla.n and |\dpahle - l.,e bond, funth^Iy h-'S t» d-t:ph*i the 
mystery was unr:iv» sitd. Two In Inn., tattered and illj^hh doLumci.t. 
whom heretofore t!»** buttress h id ton- Tin. re w 4 re u shoit p.ii.s* . Anon tin- 
ce.iltA, and whose propure.ns and die two collomnsts athruad mum,* 

forms even now m li.c niibious liahl pact < in. iter. In t.n> t*:iivr , ;( , iu v 1 

loomed gigantic, slowly glided from :: < ocked. my idlt, as a precautionary* 

broken colonnade; and when nearly measure : and, at the same moment, 

confronting the fugment of rhm be- unto ward I v f ai)t> ;mw'. « ! . 

hind which I k*, en»c.»nceri, stopp***! *• Hireh^ in ard \ mii tl. u, s .rd.u \t * r ’ 
abruptly, and communed toguht r car- said the nt.diM <,f tlretwo lnd. ms, at 

neatly, with impassioned gesture* the same turn* w J lt . im-r .ly luurnl 

There was nothing wlwteu’i woithy of “ Wh.il, fool /" r**j !•»;.} thV’gigantie 
remark about the appearance of the r spear-bearer ; “ ’(is but a j.-rkuH,” 
nearest of the two unexpected -t rangers, 4i That was no j a k dl, *ndan. i /’ 
whose back was now turned towards responded the tului, disti mtfully ; 

me*; but, on the other band, I could ■* there is some dang* r luikmg mjh. 

legibly detect a devdi>h, sinister ex- Hark !*' 

pression of feature in the half-naked The Ion.'-hmbed de'jxirado louch- 
lndian, who, leaning upon a long safed no feply ; but knot ling down, 

bamboo speur, stood almost confront- affrr a long and keen s»u»«lmy iuht 

ing me. Whether he might be a snake- and left, lie applied l.-.j car dose to 

charmer, jugglei, or farmer, I vainly the ground, and listened eagetly. 

essayed to divine; for the savage fe- Despite every restraining eifoit, Carlo 
rocity, so forcibly muiktd in the one, growled again. 

with the subtle, cunning look of the “ Ila, there again — haik !” cr.ed tho 
omer, together With the hideous scowl Indian, whose quick ear had nM <|e- 

so characteristic of the ilmd of the. tected Carlo’s snarl. “ Wall, wall \ \ 

aforementioned trio, were so intimately we are betrayed.” 

blended pkykignomy, that it flis comrade, sturthd likewi>e by 

was utterly impossible to decide to Carlo's growl, sprung up in haste: 

what specific tribe of those selfsame “Off off— let us begone!” the builum- 

wortbies he really belonged. Be that burdarj shouted, poising his long spear, 

as it may, physically, in length of and darting away with burned strides, 

limb, colour, hairy exuberance, and 

* Sirdarjee ; headman, or chief. The addition of “ jet* ” is often given out of 

courteay, as a niwk of r«spt*ct, by the lower ranks of society. 

f Wab, wall ; an excjimiution of surprise. $ Bullumburdar ; spour-benrer. 
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Part IV. 


NIC in -SCENT AT Till. 

• 

The hollow tramp of the receding 
Indians had scarcely died away along 
the* ruins, when there was heard most 
distinctly an abrupt plash in a con- 
tinuous narrow cove (the outlet of a tri- 
butary nullah), together with the creak- 
ing jar of a boat’s timbers, and the 
burned dash of puddles. Immediately 
thereafter, crouching low, I crawled 
along by the back of the buttress, re- 
coutioitorcd carefully right and left, 
nml, uscciiuii.mg that the u coast was 
clear,” sprung up ftom bchttvl my 
.sheltering concealment. Cjautiuu*ly 
slimming the hut’s side, I commenced 
a most precipitate ictreat, hy edging 
aw ay round the »ear of the colossal 
banian tree formerly spoken of, and 
n •gained at length the narrow lagoon 
through winch I had followed the 
wounded fawn. Ji? desperate haste, 

1 1 CTO'sing ih" lagoon, and sliding down 
the afo:< nn ntioiud ridge of sand, I 
plm.gid, with Cailo hy my side, into 
the jungle, now dnpping with the dank 
night dews In my headlong career 
and w.ldenm nt, my distempering 
fu.cv < f u-n hndicd fimh a witlieied 
lush. a lull of jungle grass into some 
j lowlmg Indian desperado. Once, 
while stumbling, as frequently as the 
• *U 1 Tri.tr Laurence among tiie tombs 
of the Verona chuichyaid, methought 
l heard faint shouts m the distance, 
and turned to listen, dust then, a 
'Hake, gliding out of a clump of bam- 
h 'os, whizzid by among the witliered 
leaves within a single pace or so of my 
legs. Faugh! I could havo screamed 
aloud like a woman. Fame struck,, l 
bounded recklessly over prickly shrubs, 
and broke through clashing thickets of 
bamboo, until (hornsco rtjercnsf) I 
contrived to plunge into a clayey bog, 
most adhoively tenacious. I seemed 
to possess “ a kind of alacrity in sink- 
ing.” In vain I endeavoured to wriggle 
myself out of tins trap of a quagmire. 
Kvery floundering effort at extrication 
seemed only to rivet me the firmer in 
my earthen stocks, and to sink me 
deeper within the clayey vortex. To 
he sucked in thus into a yawning 
grave, — to be buried alive, inch by 
inch, like a Hindoo devotee, — there 
was something truly honible in the 
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very surmise of sucli a fate. So, in a 
very desperation, majing another gi- 
gantic effort, with the butt of my rifle 
B as a purchase, I succeeded in slowly 
disentangling myself, and got fairly, or 
tatl^r foully, d^lmbogued, minus a 
hoot* which u/generously left me in 
the lurch. ' ^ 

Despite !ny mishap, and, albeit, 
having but little relish for such mud- 
lark mg, I could not forbear laughing at 
the comical figure I cut, on emerging 
from this Sloagh of Despond. It ap- 
peared as though I was encased in a 
fisherman’s or ditcher’s jack-boots. I 
fooked for all the wcild like a clay 
•model fiesh out of the mould; for my 
habiliments, encrusted with slime, and 
reddish coloured wet day, and bristling 
with the .spine* of piickiy slnuns, thick 
as pins in a pincushion, were a< sfiff 
and as brown as a Suit of rusty mail. 
But cn evuntf cn nvant , was the word ; 
so, wrapping a kerchief round my boot- 
less foot, I hopped forvwud once more, 

— one time u whisthng to bear my cou- 
rage up,” — now singing at the highest 
pitch oG voice, most miserably out of 
tune, — and, anon, veiling forth a 
whoo-w hoop which would have startled 
the most veteran shikaree * that ever 
stalked. At length, after wading mo^f 
cautiously acros.j a couple of nullahs, I 
Regained, with much self-complacency, 
the banks of the steep ravine running 
parallel with the Ganges, so familiar*to 
me on my first advance, during the 
chase of the fawn. Following this 
guiding landmark, ere long I descried 
the camp fires at the beauhah’s anchor- 
ageground gleaming waveringly through 
the foliage; and, on fairly clearing an 
intervening belt of brushwood, fell in 
with a patrol of my own people, who, 
bamboo in baud, had for a long time 
been ranging far and near, in quest df 
the missing and benighted sahib, hal- 
looing until they were hoarse, and 
could shout no jonge r^ AMeast, so 
they averred, and Tuftlienhoie reported 
that the manjhee had been successful 
in plugging up the leak. 

Disencumbering myself of divers 
sporting appurtenances, I handed my 
piece to Kureem, the peon, f who headed 
this volunteer escort; for now that 


Shikaree ; Indian hunter. 


t Peon ; rsessengor, or guide. 
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every urgent uvciteraent to exertion 
was wanting, tne over- straining and 
unwonted efforts when disentangling 
► myself from the quagmire, began very 
manifestly to tell upon me. In a most 
woful plight, lty the aid of Kureen v s 
bamboo, I contrived to hobble for- 
ward, and drag my slow length along-* 
side the beauliah, firmly resolving to 
eschew and forswea^ll such literal ly 
bootless chases iu future^ 

Immediately on regaining my ark of 
refuge, I called into requisition the aid 
of Hurreedas, the sirdar-bearer, or cus- 
todier of my wardrobe, cast off with 
much difficulty my old slough, and 
washed down ^sundry crumbs of com- 
fort with a lair modicim of brandy- 
shrob-pauny, * your only orthodox tip- 
ple, and proper restorative. After li* 
quoring, as the Yankees elegantly have* 
it, and puffing away a brace or two of 
genuine MaiffUas — what your cigdr- 
Joving Spaniard would term “ pui os,” 
Richard was hinjself again. 

The beauliah was moored in a nar- 
row bight of the innermost channel, 
sluggish as the water in a canal or 
lagoon, on the'lee of a steep overhang- 
ing bank, feathered over with dense 
high brushwood. Verily, ’twas tanta- 
lising to hear the rustle of* the cool 
night breeze aioft, and see the river 
ruffled briskly in the offing, as we lay 
perfectly becalmed ; while clouds of 
•insects of the beetle tribe, enamoured 
with the local lull, bftared past with { 
ceaseless drone through the open Ve- 
nettaned windows. 

* Some quarter of a kossf or so up 
the channel, o’ertoppmg a blutf head- 
land, the masts of the muhajun’s fleet 
could just be descried. Lower down, 
a chain of narrow shoals, trending par- 
tially across from the further shore, al- 
most parallel with the beauliah’s an- 
chorage, subdivided the broad river 
into separate channels ; and the in- 
numerable sandy islets, almost flush, or 
on a level with the diverging currents, 
were feathered over with countless 
flocks of water-fowl, of milk-white 
plumaap9^lk«i*M^u their unsullied 
brightness like wreaths of drifted snow. 

_ Within pistol shot’s distance of the 
beauliah, on the lee of a bamboo 
thicket, my boats’ crews and domestics, 
crouching over the red embers of some 

* Brandy -sh rob-pau ny ; brandy and water. 

t Koss, or coss ; an Indian mile, 

$ Ramadan ; the Lent of the Mussulmans. 


half-dozen charcoal and cow-dung fires, 
were engaged assiduously in cooking 
their evening meal. Now and then, 
adding a fragment of fresh fuel, and 
converting “ their lungs of leather” 
into primitive bellows, they puffed 
away at the smouldering ashes, which, 
fanned into a transient glow, cast a 
lurid glare over their half-naked bodies 
and bronzed features. Portable fire- 
hearths, of rude construction, moulded 
from well-tempered clay, served to 
support their burnished pans, and their 
simmering contents of melted gheej 
sent forth occasionally crackling hisses 
sou uds most gratifying to the ears of 
Asiatics, — for, like the oil-guzzhng 
Russian,' ‘the Indians au: passionate!. - 
fond of greu>y viand", neutralised sum* - 
what by the peppeiy piquancy of then 
curries. 'Die chiipaioc*. or c 
cakes of kneaded dough, after bung 
toasted on the glowing ember-, wen- 
piled up in heap), systematically ; a»*d 
the steamy masse* of vegetable i w; ly 
scatteied far and wid. *ubih* spici 
odours, likewise voiv i»auiul to tlm 
olfactories of the 1 i "itrry < xpHtanU. 

I’pon the announcement of dinner, 
or rather supper, the mariners, stoop- 
ing over the r, v<r’s bivik, rinsed then 
mouths aid performed then wuiinl 
ablutions. Having despatched th* ir 
hasty toilet, little knots squatted down 
on the sand, or beneath some evu- 
shadowing clump, forming gioups quite 
Asiatic. 

Piohibited by then religions tenets 
from cooking their nveaK < u board 
ship, the evening’s icpast, altei the 
cessation of the long day’s toil, !-■ 
hailed with raptuic by the dandec.., and 
gloated ot*er with the longing ' of the 
gbod Catholic, sitting down to^ sump- 
tuous feast after a rigidly kept Cent. 
No Mussulman, aftei the prolonged 
fast of the Ramadan, § could begin hi„ 
regale upon a rich kubab|| with more 
greedy earnestness. 

Disdaining the European refinement 
of cutlery, each famished voyageur, 
having duly kneaded his rice and curry 
into globular masses, a la mode Abys- 
sinia, began to fork up with the fingers, 
and bolt incontinently, much after the 
fashion of a snake swallowing a frog, — 
for, on keen scrutiny, there might be 
detected a sort of peristaltic muscular 


t Ghee \ clarified butter. 
|| Kubab ; roast meat. 
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motion of the throat and gullet, as the 
nutritious ball was gorged. Hut there 
wan no unseemly or voracious haste in 
the mode of eating. Gradually, Hud 
almost imperceptibly, the huge piles 
of greasy cakes disappeared. Occa- 
sionally then- might he a short sus- 
pension of mastication, or partial lull 
in the bolting process ; but not until 
(to borrow a nautic.il phrase or so) the 
hold wa> «towcd with a full cargo, — 
not until every cranny under hatches 
was freighted thoroughly, and crammed 
choke full, did one of these self-same 
levellcis cea-e mtirely to genre. 

In solitary state and dignity, my old 
gray niustached sirdar, enccon&d be- 
hind a chatt.di ' skilfully stack in the 
*:uid dantwi'C, *0 as to shield linn 
from :tr.\ ^mv l-ieatl. of wind, dis- 
pti\i*d ,1 s . »t-r i»i «tc idincss iu forking 
i.p tt.d o ! >wm truly cornmciid- 

■ibly. 

Twa- st^iingi t«» new the 

-,’ikp ' > hi i.ich "clf-'ani** 

1 • Liiil > '(< 1 “ the fted/’ 

• y- ..11 e ich "li ndei 
v \ .• , . ■. h • mi 0111 parsed by 
» '..I., ■' *' tii'.mb-img. ’ l*i a* 10- 

,i • > , ! was shrunken .u.d 

'. <i, in ,* tb» s|i* j\ tllul skin of afi 
..Id • -1 ; th»’ natu’Ml tigummt uvi r- 

». pping like the voluminous fold" and 
. , \is..s (,lan I'l-htting girment. Hut 
s -atietv, lo ! what a marvellous 
hu.^e .-mued. Then every over- 
•j* 1 god glutton, with paumli distended 
:,k< m uiHated parachute, using, 

\ iv in ■ 1 , gaped, and sliook himself, 

# froi v.h‘ m iniu r of an ovu-fed turkey- 
i.-ck w.Ji pioti tided crop, pluming hi< 
•nrth-1 plumage aftri a iare gobble. 

1 lu*i*'das, the Mirdnr, after stowing 
away until lie could (ram no fuitlfer, 
d'dcd out the meagie icsidue with a 
oigg'ud band amorg some prowling 
j-.ui.di dogs, atiract< d by the grateful 
"nidi; and then, holding aloft his 
bnghi->(oured h»ta,+ replenished with 
water 1 10 111 ilic Ganges, poised the 
-nun* Mcudily with the air and adroit 
addrevs nf a juggler about to practise 
"ouio legerdemain. A liny cascade, as 
fiom the spout of a cistern, gushed 
^■ontiiiuou.sly with a gurgling sound 
lino the gaping mouth and gullet, and 
fell through this natural funnel into the 


* Chuttah : umbrella. 
t Goorgoories ; small kind of liookalis. 
|| Khoedaw-uiid ; title of respect. 

Ha* km ; an order. 
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reservoir of the stqmach, without a 
single drop being spiff. 

The scrubbing and burnishing of 
platters and brazen dishes, with the., 
bubbling of goorgoories,! heard above 
the low conversation*! hum around 
the camp fires, wound up the Indian 
» “ night's entertainments.” 

The moon wa®. now many fui longs 
ing^ as the A r . leans have it. From 
the muhajun’ /anchorage-ground, now 
lighted up jvith the ruddy glow of mi>* 
merous camp tires, there was heard the 
incessant beat of tomtoms, § and fre- 
quent bursts of revelry. As the even- 
ing \wore on apace, the owl’s too- 
wlnt, too-wlfoo, with the prolonged 
wild howl ofatlie jackSlI, fell on “ the 
flushed ear of night” m louder and 

# more startling reiterations. The iso- 
lated loneliness of the wilderness be- 
calm. most irksome, while at the same 
time the .sliding Miltri^s close under 
tin* lee of the jungle grew, or seemed 
to 2iovv, more insupportable. 

“ llo, maujhee !" I shouted, step- 
ping on deck ; “ stow away e\er\ thing 
on boatd, mini 001, run the beiubah 
#ilong"i<Jf: the lnnermo^ shoal of s t tnd, 
ai’d thcie he-lo for the night." 

“ l ’ii moor, sahib, eh l" inquired the 
old te>ly manjhce, with a puzzled, 
lackadaisac.il look, gaunblingly mut- 
tering something unintelligible. 

“ Ay, unmoor, that's the word ; and 
quickly, too,” I replied. • 

* 14 h hatda vuifid, ”]| said the manjhee, 

imploringly ; il what if the toofan^i 
conies in the night-time? H ill not the 
lieauhah break adrift from the sand- 
bank, sahib, and be shattered to pieces, 
sahib ! Sand -bank bad place for an- 
chorage, sahib, and the ” 

“ jjohl — enough 1 cried; u that’s 
in \ look out : no more whining. Have 
I not given the order ! Come along, 
— up with the mooring pegs. What! 
more demur ! Away, or else I’ll cut 
your cables !*' The threat had a nufe 
gical effect, — for speedily all hands 
were hurrying to and fro, preparing to 
unmoor. 

“ Hark ye, v, !" A cried ; 

•* not a whisper, now; manoeuvre^ in 
silence; remember that s the hoekm. 

Hureedas, the surdar, by his conse- 
quential, knowing look, and close 


f Lota ; brazen vessel. 

9 Tomtoms ; Indian drums. 
% Toofan ; hurricane. 
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pursed-up lips, asJie hustled back and into the narrow channel, and, with the 

forwardswith unwonted alacrity, seemed aid of the sweeps, laid alongside the 

to have fathomed the import of this innermost shoal ; whereupon the toil- 

mysterious movement, and brushed vvoifi mariners, constructing a rude 
*past every inquisitive inquirer, without awning of old sailcloth on the deck, to 
deigning to reply* | ward «H the night dews, huddled to- 

Forthwith, the heauhah and the other gether under the ragged shelter, 
craft were unniooi^d, launched forth v 

*TaRT V. 

Attack or Tin i;jyir piraii>. 

Having seen the watch *et, and or- heed to my approach, started back at 

dered the peon and saves/ with one of the abrupt interrogation, ami hesitated, 

the dandeesf of the horse-boat, to keep u Khopdawund,” kurectn stammered 
strict guard, and report instantly the out at length, again turning round to- 
slighted object of suspicion, I retired to wards <,the spot which he had been <h. 

the cabin, after taking at .^glance a com- engoily scrutinising, and >h.ulm^ lus 

prehensivc sweep of the channel. An eves from the bnglit moon dune 

indescribable restle>sness pi evented me* * v kho lawund, 1 could have sworn 1 

from withdrawing to my doimitoiy, * saw the shadow of a man gliding by ; 
so I threw myself down listlessly on a * but M 

couple of Chau’s, and endeavoured to *• W here r ' Mid 1, inbnuptmg him 
combat and aispt-1 the thick-coming abruptly. 

fancies that began to uive me «’■>- “ By the «ud*- o'f the jungle nt ar the 

quietude: but, dv*quio tverv cflbit, a openm^ of the n.dlah, >:»hi *.»,*' lepbed 
vague dread, and >en»e of impending ti*o peon; and he forthwith indicated 
evil,, pervad'd unaccountably t vt ly the where ibmit with his hand, 
thought. W inn obnrvcd von iln^ >,t 1 de- 

u Well, now*’twaN si. an** 1 i hat Mini mammd 
adventure among the n.m-,’ Mid J, k “ kfuedaw und, almost i Yu now j. - 
musingly, as 1 mentally loynnuned plied the peon, ‘ but it Lisd.iu! k .owiv ” 
with myself. “ Who could that cui sod “Saw \ou fm an\ Unuit v 

spear-bearer anTl the other fellow If ! nine > di-M m.nk it Inn* f J'.\pl.ni , 

Pshaw! mayhap heimit>; tho s c gently how c mho you not down t ) the cabin 

Relight to tlwell in so’utaiy places. 1 mqnned. 

Ay, good ; but, then, why aimed ! why 4 ‘ khn/dawund, ‘twu* gum m a 

so easily staitlcd f Tine, — that n.f twinkling/' icpln.d the peon, 
deed looknl had. ‘The wicked tlei tl* “ 11a ! look, sahib, Ion*! then* 
when no man pumutth.* " then* it is again !“ cried Kuicvtii, hui- 

Cailo likewise seemed imbued with nedly, dti i*a short pause, 
the same restless watchfulness and dii- l looked lung, and keenly. Ab- 
quifctude as his master; for every now thought i\ length I could discam, 

and then the dog sprung up, traversed vygucly and dubiously, some du-kv 

the narrow cabin, oi listened eagerly at object; hut, after all, it might tie uieii* 

the doorway; and at length, placing fancy, — for the tall junulc jud on ile- 
itis fore paws on the low window sill, extreme \erge of the nulla, waving tit- 

kept prying shoreward steadfastly, with fully in the breeze, often ihtew afar nn- 

an eager, wistful eye. certain and ambiguous diadows. 

• 44 Come down, Carlo. What do 44 Dive down to the cahm, kurccin." 

you make out there, old hoy ?” I cried, said I, 44 and bring the idle; ’tis on 

starting up, and making towards the the Uble. Quickly; quick, now !” 
doorw^j^^^^ ^ The peon had not reached the dooi- 

44 Anytmngaslir, Kureem said I, way of the cabin, when I missed the 

accosting the peon, as I crouched from shadowy object, winch seemed to 

under the low cabin door, and gained shrink back almost impciceptihly, and 

the deck. “Anything on the move, flit away along the narrow nullah, whose 

eh ? ,f # deep outlet, unillurumed by the rnoon- 

Tlie peon, who was gazing earnestly shine, looked like the mouth of a 

towards the shore, and had not given cavern. 


* Saeea ; groom. 


t Dandees; boatmen. 
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“ IIo, then ! never mind ; come 
hack,*' 1 cried, recalling the peon. 
u Kook, now !” 

“ Wall, wah!” exclaimed the peon, 
nt amazement ; “ what ! vanished 
a tram V 

“ Pshaw 1 fool !” said I, sneer- 
ingly, well aware how strongly super-* 
stitious Asiatics are, and how firm- 
rooted h their belief in apparitions and 
supernatural agency ; “ the thing you 
saw must have been a pariah dog.” 

“ Nay, sahib,” replied the peon, look- 
ing distrustfully, u pariah dog not seen 
so far.” 

“ Tush !” J continued ; “ lyis not a 
lungoor* been often mistaken for a 
man before this time 

“ Sahib," said the peon, m i espouse, 

“ all languors lost on tree'* at nurhl ; « 
not one lungoor walk< on the ground* 
at midnight, sahib : jackals would snap 
him up for '•uppi-r.” 

4< Well,” 1 demanded, “ even though 
sou ?aw tiic shadow of a man passing 
by, what then 

The peon shrugged in* shoulder* sur- 
mficanllv, but replied not. 

*■ W hat then, Ivuoem 1 repeated ; 

“ 'tis but one thief pruwliiig aboyl, 
after all. Is theie not a legion of 
hotrmen at hand f” 

“ Kt.tedawund,” now chimed in the 
peon, assuming at the same time a 
crave r and demurer look ; a the place 
i> jungly : ’tis an ugly spot, and penlous 
likewise;” and again he shrugged hi* • 
shoul«ler>. “ No village, nor even a 
guowullahVf hut,norghaut,J nor guard- 
house. Oh, sahib! is not the manjhee 
a great fool to lay-to in the jungle for 
the night • 

“ Hah, fool ! that’s not your lqok- 
out," said 1, breaking short the col- 
Impiy abruptly. Stepping forwuid, 1 
baped on the sand-bank and Went 
alongside the horse- boat. 

Buddoo, the siecs, was smoking his 
goorgooree at the doorway, under the 
chuppur§ of the floating stable; but 
Ins comrade, who had been deputed to 
art as supernumerary sentinel, was ly- 
fast asleep, and snoring loudly. The 
saees, after endeavouring ineffectually 
to waken the boatman, sprung up and 
came forth on my approach. 

“ Salaam, sahib, the dandee will not 
he roused up,” said the saees. 

* Lungoor; a baboon. 

t Ghaut ; landing-place, or flight of stops. 

$ Chuppur; roof. 


“ Never mind a* present: all quiet 
here?” I demanded. 

“ Nothing stirring,” quoth Buddoo. 

u Is the mare less restless ?” J in « 
qmred. 

“ Ay, sahib,” wA # the reply. 

“ Has she eaten all her grain || to- 
night ?’* I questioned. 

“ Nay, sahib, the tlies teased the 
idire so muck,” replied the saees. 

“ What distance off is the ne^t 

bazar? what is the number of cos 

Ila! whence cometh this uproar and 
noise, eh ?” I demanded. 

Before Buddoo had time to reply 
from* on bo^rd the beau bull, Kureem, 
the peon, was hearcV shouting loudly, 
“ The pirated, the pirate* !” 

• That portentous yell, like the warning 
blast of a trumpet, startled in a trice 
the sleeping sentinel, who, all aghast, 
sprung up in liable. ^Vnliout loitering 
an instant, I hurried to the beauliah, 
and scrambled on board. 

Jn the immediate* vicinity even thing 
$ was as quiet and serene as formerly, 
but momentarily the shouting # wa\ed 
louder in the direction of the muha- 
•jun’s camp. Anon life uproar deepen- 
ed ; and, with the continuous dm, was 
blended the tiamplmg noise as of men 
striving in deadly combat, the crash of 
falling timbers, and tfie clash and ring- 
ing clink of weapon*. Thereupon them 
was heard wild yells of triumph, and 
the groans anr^ shrieks ol the wounded 
as they struggled in mortal agony. 
Ha! a* blight fiery gleam shot hke a 
lightning-flash along the jutting pro- 
montory. A led glare, as ot many 
torches, - bronzed the adjacent jungle. 
There was a crackling sound, thick 
wreaths of black smoke rolled m suc- 
cessive eddies acio*s the channel. 
Amidst showers of sparks and glowing 
embers, red tongues of lire and spiral 
trails of flame wreathed round the tall 
masts in snaky coils; while the ignited 
coir tackling, vibrating tremulously, 
glittered bright and red, like golden 
threads tensely stretched. 

“ Come along, ma»)hee V^shouted ; 
“ unrig the awning : prepare to un- 
moor; get ready the sweeps. Speedity, 
speedily! if attacked, we shall drop 
down the current.” 

The nijuvjhec obeyed not, for he was 
panic-struck, and began to tear his 

f Guowallahs; herdsmen. 

|| Giflm; species of pulse. 
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‘kfeir and beat his fcicast. The dandees, 
likewise, with the exception of the 
, tfbluya,* * * § were perfectly unmanned; 
gffend crawled out, one by one, from 
beneath their canvass burrow, shivering 
and trembling, life& half-frozen gipsies 
emerging from their snowy bivouac 
under a hedge. w 

M What art staring at, thou fool?” 
said Kureem to the manihee. “ \>ftiy 
tgarest thou thy hair like a byragee !f 
nearest thou not the master's call ? 
Unmoor quickly ! What made thee 
lie-to in this jungly place ? ff 

u Bestir thyself, thou soour ! M J said 
I, exceedingly enraged at^he cowardly 
old rascal. “ \l£Jio shall suffer most 
when the pirates fire tffy beauliah ? 
What profit wilt thou then have in this • 
or any following venture ?" 

The manjhee shook his head de- 
spairingly; but the guluya, and other* 
of the crew who had recovered fiuni 
their panic, headed by Kmeem and the 
saees, leaped on tl»e ledge of .-an»l ami 
loosened the wooden piles to which il.r, 
craft V'e rc ‘ moored. 

The beauliah and the other harks 
launched off theNhoal into deep watei.* 
swung round with the current, and we 
remained thenceforward at om anchor- 
age, moored by a single coir rope. 

“ Ho, Kureenfl' 1 said I, “ be reads 
at my signal to cut the mooring-tackle ; 
and, harkye, pass the word to the 
saiees and the manjhees of the other 
craft to be prepared to cut the cables • 
and drop down at a moment’s warn- 
ing” 

“ Wah, wah, sahib! — look, look !" 
cried the guluya. ffurncdly, pointing up 
the channel. “ A budjerow, a bud- 
jerow !"§ 

Twas even so. C lose under the Ice 
of the nearest headland, a budjerow, 
apparently broken adrift, hove in sight, 
and drifted down the stream broadside 
on. The craft seemed evidently quite 
•hmanageable, if navigated at all ; yet, 
nevertheless, it seemed exceedingly 
strange that not one sweep was man- 
ned, for several people were seen 
hurryin$f% anT fro along the deck, 
and gliding constantly athwart the open 
windows, but no voices were heard. 


“ How now, Kureem,” said T, 
hastily ; “ what dost make out the 
craft to be ?" 

“iKhcrdawimd,” replied the peon, 
hesitatingly, “ some of the tnuhaj tin's 
men may have cut the budjerow adrift ; 

but yet " and be paused. 

r “ But yet !" said I ; 41 what then ?" 

44 Sahib/' quoth Kureem, “after all. 
there may be treachery nigh !” 

Just at this moment die budjerow, 
caught in the eddies of lire rapids, spun 
round like a teetotum ; and, reeling to 
a side, drove upon the shoals, and 
partially heeled over broadside on. 

Meanwhile the previous fierce dm 
and uproar at the muhajun’s anchorage 
had been c succeeded by a voiceless 
stillness, only broken at intervals by 
• the crash of burning spars; but pre- 
•sently faint shouts were heard a far off, 
and a desultory firing ot iuu«cpietrv 
began to boom acioss the channel, 
w hereupon groups t* i straggling Indian-: 
were seen clambering aloir' tin* steep 
ridges in the \ icimty ot the uppermost 
Jipadl md. Smiulutu on - with the firing, 
a dingy, ,j crowded with men. hove m 
sight, and neaied fast the grounded 
budjerow, startling m Us rapid course 
innumerable ff -cks of white -plumaged 
water-fowl, winch, rising with shrill 
screams, whultd round a winged 
feathery hurricane, and scattering right 
and left, swept past ovnhend like ffeec\ 
clouds wildly driven athwart a tem- 
pestuous sky. The dash of paddles, 
abrupt and irregular, seemed strongly 
to betoken some urgent emergency. 
On running dose alongside the budje- 
row, a great tumuli and evident con- 
fusion coy Id be descried from the 
beauliah’s deck. Several nu n on boaid 
the budjerow, darting a ft, Ica/ied upon 
the sank-hank, and, snatching up diver-, 
bulky packages, waded through ilu- 
shallows, and huiried off’ shoreward; 
while others, springing tlnmigh the open 
venctianed windows, gained a footing 
in the dingy, which then was abruptly 
shot off into mid channel without an 
instant's further pause. 

Scarce had the dingy, pushing down 
the stream with might and main, 
doubled the outermost shoal, when lo ! 


* Guluya, or goleeah ; th| mate, or bowman of a boat. 

t Byragee ; devotee, or votary of Vishnoo. 

i Soour; pig: a term of great reproach among the Asiatics. 

§ Budjerow ; large-decked passage-boat. 

1! Uingy ; boat, or canoe. Some of those same small craft are bo lengthy, that, 
upon an emergency, som€ fifty men might stow themselves away in a single dingy. 
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a second heavy craft skimmed past the 
uppermost headland, and, edging away 
to a side shoreward, was seen closely 
to hug the land, and steal’ furtively 
under the shadows of the steep banks, 
skirting the innermost channel in which 
the beauliuh lay moored, and neared 
us apace. * • 

4< I’ll remain no longer in suspense; 
’tis tune to bestir ourselves, any how/’ 
said I, exceedingly perplexed whether 
to make a bold stand, or at once seek 
safety in flight, for I could detect the 
daudees already flinching from their 
posts, and preparing to leap overboard 
and save themselves by swimming. 
“ Quickly, Kureem ! had ttiat pul- 
war/ and demand their biAiness here ; 
roundly and boldly, now. Dost hear ? 1 
hail, 1 tell you !” # 

After some little liesitatron, Kureem 
hailed, but no answer was returned. 

“ Hallo dieter’ l shout' d, mounting, 
nfle in hand, the Jioit ladder leaning 
against the beau I lull's raised deck ; ** at 
your peril advance one stroke nearer! 
Sheer off, or I’ll send a shot through 
you ! ' 

hi a twinkling the men lay on their 
-weejiw, a cluster of smouldering matches 
glimmered like fireflies, and some dofen 
iu.it< block" weie leulled towards the 
deck of the beauli.ih, while the quick- 
ili awn breathings ot the j anting lowers 
were too distinctly audible. 

44 Hold, fools!” cried one of the 
pulvvai’s crew authontatively , at the< 
same time knocking up the levelled 
pieces with his sword; “ see ye not 
the Sahib log *” + 

“The police-guard pulwar! — the 
police-guard pulwar !” cried Kureem, 
most joyfully, after reconnoitring 
fagerly. 

\ only ’tvvas even so ; for as the 
pulwar, slowly drifting down, swung 
round, the brazen badge-plates of the 
police patrol were seen flashing in the 
clear moonlight. 

“ Salaam, sahib !” shouted the ju- 
madar in command of this armed band, 
saluting me obsequiously from a dis- 
tance, and pausing from Ins vituperative 
abuse of his men for essaying to Are. 

“ Yc harcmzadehs!”! cried Kureem, 
quite renerved and audacious, “ are ye 
blind ? has fear taken away your eye- 
sight ? saw ye not the sahib’s beaubah 
a coss olf? iJo, jumadar ! dost thou 

Pulwar ; row-boat. 

Haremzadehs ; a term of reproach. 


River Pirates. 

fight against lionet men, and suffer 
the robbers to get fatrly off?” 

“ Holla there! come alongside, and 
bring-io the pulwar,” I cried ; and^ 
Kureem, hark ye ! watch what course 
the dingy takes.” •• 

“ Khcedawund, your slave is in 
fault,” said the jumadar, crossing his 
hands, and again salaaming fawningly 

the pulwar sheered close alongside 
the sand-bank under the beau li ah’s 
counter. f “ Khoedawund, your slave 
would represent that treachery — that 
an ambuscade, was dreaded much.” 

“ Whence do ye come?” I inquired. 

“•Khoedawund, from the station- 
post at the # ghaut of the Faqueers, two 
coss beyonck,” replied the jumadar. 

• “ What a bad look-out! slept on 

guard: eh — was it not so?” I de- 
manded, justly enraged at the culpable 
remissness of the officials on duly. 

4< Well, what answer a»t coining? 
Speak ! explain how this has hap- 
pened ! ” 

“ Ivhcedawund, said the jumadar, 

1 with a bland, insinuating address, 

“ your slave would lepresent lh£t Hoo- 
, lad liar, tlys fisherman, on passing the 
ghaut, made casual report at the guard- 
house of the anchorage of a muhajun’s 
fleet *of budjerows near tlie jungle 
creek, some coss lower down the chan- 
nel.” 

“ Well, what has this llooladhar to 
do with the transaction /—why lug him 
into the aflhu *” said 1, sharply. 14 Yet 
stay ; what time of the night was it 
when this occurred ?” 

“ Khcedawund, it was the first vvatch 
of the night,” icplied the jumadar, 
after a little hesitation. 

44 Nay, jumadarjec,” exclaimed a 
great bushy-bearded fellow, quite 
familiarly and bluntly, — “ nay, ’twas 
the second watch of the ” 

u Fool !” replied the jumadar, in- 
terrupting the speech of his follower 
with much warmth, “ has not *j*e 
arrack of the bazar muddled thy weak 
brain / — Tvvas the first vvatch !” 

“ Cease from tins wrangling now,” 

I cried. “ Go on wlih yoo^explana- 
tion.” 

“ Khcedawund, the fisherman was 
given to lying* and the report not 
credited,” said the jumadar. “ There 
was no skgn of danger — no, none what- 
ever; neither was there the least sus- 

t Sahib log ; English gentleman* 
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picion that bad m|p>, in force, were 
even then lurking bigh. Furthermore, 
a trusty scout, stationed at .1:1 outpost 
_^n the jungle down the rivtr, gave uo 
signal— no alarm of any stragglers cross- 
ing the lower shallss s — not a ” 

u Ah, 1 see how it is!” said I; 

4i your trusty scout the outpost had 
been bribed, ami played you false, eh l" 
Khcedawuntl, your slave is i£; 
noraut of tin* matter ; not a dingy was 
seen astir,” continued the j tanadar, in 
a tone of bitter irony at being so easily 
duped by external appearances, 44 \\ t il, 
good, very good ; all at once, by the 
beard of the Piophet! unexpected!*. , 111 
a twinkling, in rushes Panntoo, crying, 

* Oli, jumadarjeef wah, wall — prejiare, 
prepare — there is a fearful uproar !*” < 

44 Who may this same Panchoo be ?” 

1 inquired. 

4< Sahib, Panchoo is the ferry chtto- 
keedar/* was the^reply. 

44 Proceed,” said I. 

44 hlicedawund, or ever your slave 
leached the ghaut stt *p>, or had time to 
unmoor the pulwar — wah, it ah! was * 
there fcot belli M the shining of the 
Haines af<*r oil t ;*id lo ! the.pillais of ( 
fire kindled by tliose children ol burnt 
fathers — may their household'. k* 
accuised! — ascended up to heuvin.*' 

44 But why t.m*cd ye so long by i!\«' 
way I demanded. 

44 Khoedawnod, there was no loiter- 
ing*: was not the old pulwai made to 
skim along the water ns<ast as a long- , 
winged hawk /” replied the jum.idar. 

44 Good,” said J ; 44 but yet. for all 
this “said boasted despatch, ye arrived 
too late. Is it not so ?” 

44 Khtedawuml, as the pulwar neared 
thedecoits — may then mothers cat dirt! 
— did not the dogs ol burnt fathers 
scatter every where like a Hock of wild 
fowl in a jeel, scared by the shikaree?”* 

“ Doubtless,” 1 resumed, jeertngly, 

“ the achievements of Uuftum,f aud 
tjje far-famed Secunder,^ are trifles 
when compared with thy exploits. 
Hast taken any prisoners ?” 

44 Nay, khadawund,” replied the 
jumadarjwhilc sardonic griu tran- 
siently lighted up the Mussulmans 
swarthy visage; “ nay, but, by the 
soul of die Prophet ! were not the groans 


of wounded men heard throughout the 
jungle, as loud, us frequent, as the 
croak of bull-frogs at the approach of 
the rtfiny monsoon !” 

44 A truce to such ribaldry in future,” 
said I, peremptorily, feeling quite at a 
loss to account for the incohereucy and 
strange recklessness of the jumadars 
narration of events ; u didst fall in with 
any of the muhajun’s people ?” 

44 Nay, khadawund,” replied the 
jumadar, in a somewhat more staid 
manner ; * 4 yet, perad venture, they 
might be hidden within the jungle : 
but, of a surety, they answered not the 
shouts of your servants bringing suc- 
cour.” 4 

44 Then there are noue saved ? I s 
naught of the spoil retaken ?” 1 de- 
4 inanded. 

„ 44 Naught, khurdawund !” was the 

reply of the leader of the burqundares.^ 
44 Your slave would make athrmaUun.” 
continued the jumiylur, 44 that divers 
corpses, chaired by the flanns 01 
gushed by tulwar**, vveie witnessed 
floating about, and likewise much 
blood in pools on the sand, beside the 
shore ol the creek, wheie lav the smok- 
ing carcasses ol the th.it. Further- 
ing e, Abilool.th, the ciiuokeedar,;| 
having waded asiioie, entcied into the 
only budyerow uu-calhed bv hr**, and. 
f.dl of aiiKUcmeut. found the wme, 
saving a .shattered matchlock and cei- 
tuin fraumenu ol broken shields, 

1 sacked thoroughly; by the Prophet, as 
empty as an ant-eaten cocoa-nut !” 

“ Then there i.> naught known con- 
cerning the muhajun's tale?” I in- 
quired. 

44 Mu raj, what is past is gone,” ic- 
plied the junmdur ; 44 tliat which is 
decreed is known to God. Jf the hour 
of the rouhajuti’s destiny had come, 
what arm is there that could avert his 
doom t Pc rad venture, by this time 
may he not have become food for alli- 
gators . W hat can thy slave say more ?” 

44 That budjerow, stranded on yonder 
shoal, was boarded by a dingy which 
sheered off as soon as your pulwar 
hove in sight round the headland. 
Dost know,” 1 inquired, 44 whether the 
meu on board are deceits , ' % or some of 
the muhujun’s people V* 


* Shikaree ; Indian hunter, 0 or fowler, 
f K lift um , a hero famous in the ancient legends of Persia. 
t Seconder ; Asiatic name for Alexander the Great. 

5 Burquodaaes ; musketeers, or armed attendants. 

|| Chuokeedar; watekuan. % Deceits ; river pirates. 
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“ Nay, sahib,” replied the jumadar, 
.‘Taking his head significantly; ** your 
slave is quite ignorant of this matter.” 

“ Holla, Kureem! hast watched the 
dingy f *’ I demanded, turning aside and 
accosting the peon. 

“ Ay, sahib, but it lies now on the 
l<*e of yon sand-bank, far down the ■ 
channel,*’ replied Kureem, indicating 
at the same time to the left. 

“ Come, goleeah, climb up to the 
mast-head,” I cried, 11 and tell what 
thou seest.” 

“ Theic is no dingy in sight,” cried 
the goleeah, after bounding up aloft 
like a Hying squirrel. 

“ No ! I* there, indeed, nrffjght to 
* be seen now I demanded. 

“ Nothing, sahib,” replied the go- 
leeah. “ Yet, stop: ha, yes! there 
ntzam, two men are creeping along the. 
sand of the furthest-off shoal : now they 
croud) down. 11a, they have d ^ap- 
peared !” 9 

“ r.meigh. come down.” s.m! J. 

*' Well, jumadar. why tmgf-r heie any 
lmiKei * That same din^y must he 
ou-ihuvihd, if possible; the craft looks 
suspicious. JMust assuredly the men 
on board lit r arc either the muhnj un'» 
people, oi rise dftvits. Did not soifte 
of tie m h ap out *>t the stranded budge- 
row f What >ay \e all I resumed, 
appealing to flic* I >urqu whizes, and 
whetting their appetite for plunder. 

Mad.ap some neh booty is aboard.” 

“ Tis well,” answered the jumadar, 
aftei a brief deliberation with his men ; 

“ the hu'kin ‘ is very good.” 

“ l’lepare to start,” said I, u and 
leave thiee of the burqundazes here as 
a guard with the beau hah in my ab- 
sence ; I .shall join \ou as a volunteer.” 

“ (iood, good! wherever there fs a 
tumashu,t *>r tilting match in hand, 
there will the sahib log he always 
found,” answered the jumadar, laugh- 
ingly ; and forthwith he pioceeded to 
tell off his men for the duty, who clam- 

I*AR 

'i if r ruom <»i ihi: pirates . 

Tlie sky was clear and cloudless; 
the moon still continued to shine with 
uncommon lustre ; but, owing to a 
thin, gauze-like haze, distant objects 
were somewhat shrouded .in a sort of 
dreamy indistinctness, and heavy banks 
of white fog were beginning to creep 

Uoikin ; an order. t Tumusku ; i 
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bered up into the beguiiah successively, 
each with his sword afld shield. 

“ A gold mcehurj to each man of 
you that will follow me!” I cried, wheel- 
ing round, und addressing my beauliah s 
dandees ; for the jumadar had reported 
that his followers were desperately 
fa^ircd with pushing down so fast. 

The goleeah, nobly answering the 
summons, stepped forward as a volun- 
teer. 

“ " hat Vno one else V 9 I exclaimed, 
affecting some surprise : “ has gold 
lost its charm ?” 

“ Sahib, I go,” ciied the goleeah s 
brollmr; a squat, but sinewy fellow 
withal, who Slowly began to shuffle 
along the detk with Sn air of dogged 

• icsolution. 

, “ Ilravo !” said 1 ; 11 thou art a lad 

of metal.” 

Salaam, sahib,” said the peon, 
bluntly, at the same tftne picking up 
ins brass .t lidded shield, 44 shall Kureem 
be left behind ! Ypu. father and mo- 
ther, sahib (an oriental hyperbole), 
*ofti surety thy servant will not willingly 
turr> behind m this hour of danger 1” 

• ** Nobly* spoken! thou art a brave 
fellow , and shalt go likewise. Away!” 
said I, motioning with my hand to my 
volunteer* to leap into the pulwar. 

“ (iet ready the sweeps — quickly, 
ho!” cried the jumadar. 

“ Hurreedas, be vigilant!” said I, 
buckling on my sword, and sticking a 
» biace of pistol in my belt ; “ keep a 
bright look out, old boy. Hallo, 
nianjhee ! stir not from this spot at 
your peril, and moor fast with the sand- 
bank again. Dost attend ! — speedily 
now !” and having given my orders, I 
stepped after my three recruits into 
the pulwar. 

At the jumadar’s signal, the pulwar 
glanced past thebeauliah and the other 
craft like a rocket, and rapidly shot 
down the innermost channel. 


\I. 

>D Till’. J IMA DAK S REVENGE^ 

sluggishly in snaky coils along the 
windings of the further shore. The 
headland which so recently had been 
the scene of strife and rapine was soon 
left far ifctem ; yet, nevertheless, tlie 
>ite of this prominent landmark could 
still vaguely be descried through the 

i spectacle. k Mcehur ; a gold coiu. 
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haze by the dull /ed glare from the 
half-smothered Anbcrs of the muha- 
jun’s fleet. From time to time, as 
the smouldering masses were fanned 
into life by gusts of wind, a bright 
wavering pillar ofrtnme, startling as the 
gleam of a signal-fire, overtopped the 
brushwood. •> • 

The breeze blew fair ; momentarily 
the favouring current waxed stronger, 
and the sweeps were handled with 
tight good will. As the pv^war skim- 
med onward steadily, close alongside 
the sandy shoals which seemed stretch- 
ing out into infinitude, the clangour of 
the scared clouds of waterfowl, •more 
deafening than the cavvlbgs of innu- 
merable rookeries, prevented further 
conference ; and 1 dreaded ninth lest » 
this untimely uproar might give the , 
alarm to the decoit’s sentinel's (if our 
suspicions that the men ou board the 
dingy were in reality the pirates should 
prove correct), and notify our advance. 

The jumadar waved his hand impa- 
tiently, and seemed by the rapid mov- 
ing of his lips to be adjuring the' 
screafliing legions aloft to cease their 
ear-splitting clamour, witU about as 
much success as attended the efforts of 
the haughty Persian, who wished at a 
word to enchain the boundless iff a in by- 
throwing shackle into its waves. Se- 
veral times 1 essayed to speak ; but 
one might have as well expected to be 
heard above the corv-vrekan’s stunning 
boom, or amid the thunders of the surf § 
on the Coromandel roast, — so, crouch- 
ing down, 1 overhauled the pulwar 
fore and aft, inspected the arms and 
equipments of the buiqundazes, and 
took an exact scrutiny of the combined 
forces in chase of the ihrv^y. 

The whole of the police patrol on 
board were Maliommetans to a man. 
Certain of the swordsmen, with then 
black bushy hair, flash turbans jauntily 
stuck on, and broad, gaudy cummer- • 
Jjpnds,* were particularly wild, rakish- 
looking fellows ; and the numerous 
notches in their battered, small, round 
shields, seemed to betoken smart ser- 
vice. 'Sin of the burqundazes carried 
matchlocks, about the length and size 
of long duck-guns ; and ever and anon 
kept puffing at their lighted matches 
with as much gusto, apparently, as if 
they had fx*en whiffing away some 
prime cheroots instead. 


The jumadar was as swarthy as an 
Ethiopian, with full round features, 
and Moorish cast of physiognomy. 
IlisVyebrows were finely arched ; and 
no perfumed and braided Russian at- 
tache of legation could have had his 
hair and moustaches arranged with 
more scrupulous nicety, llis age 
might be about tive-and-fifty, and his 
goatish beard had undergone some 
staining process, — 

" The upper part of which was whev, 

Tlit? nether oiangv, mixed with grev." 

A cnmson-embioidered vest peeped 
through the slit on the left breast from 
beneatlf the white muslin frock. A 
scrviceabledooking dagger was stuck in 
a voluminous t'aslunere shawl encir- 
cling his waist, lie tarried carelessly 
,in his hand his red Morocco-sheathed 
scimitar, and from time to tune ab- 
ruptly withdrew the crooked blade, 
and again returned it within the scab- 
haul with a violent jerk In his modi 
of evpiessmg himself there w as a quaiul- 
ness ailing with an abiupt and face- 
tious raith ry, occasionally comical ; but 
the rcstlesMH *s and (xufcin<nt m Jus 
manner and speech wofully betrayed 
lltiit every' precept inculcated n, the 
Koran oi the I’ruphet hud >u>t Urn ri- 
gidly udheied to : in fact, the truth 
must not be lunger withheld, — the )u- 
madar had not ycL become a memhet 
of the Asiatic Tern pciaiicc Society, while 
in the glistening of his dark eye, the 
bang f- smoker and opium-eater stood 
confessed. A squab, dwarfish lad, 
posted close at hand, carried the ju- 
madur’s rusty bundook,^ an antique- 
looking piece, furnished, however, with 
a puttar-knfta, or ffint-lock. 

* Soft ly ! rest on your sweeps,” 1 
cried, as soon as 1 succeeded m effect- 
ing a hearing, just as we emerged from 
the innermost channel, and were rust- 
ling through a broad patch of reeds 
that partially choked up the muddy 
bar at its mouth. 

“ Come, Kureera, point out the 
shoal, now, where the dingy was last 
seen lying.” 

The peon rose up, and peered cau- 
tiously over a low sandy reef, but made 
no answer. 

“ What ! at fault, Kurcem ? hast 
lost the l rue. bea rings of the shoal ?” I 
demanded. 


* Cummerbunds ; waUt-doths. 

% U undock, or bundoeg ; firelock. 


t Hung) preparation of hemp. 
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“ Fool 1” said die juinadar, starling 
up, and accosting the peon jeeringly ; 

14 art blind ? has /ear taken away thy 
eyesight ? Well, shall not two pirfr of 
eyes see further than one pair?” 

The peon looked piqued and nettled 
at being repaid m Ins own coin, al- 
though he made no retort ; but, raising • 
himself on tiptoe, and stretching out 
his long scraggy neck, like a heron 
about to take wing, kept prying down 
the channel. 

‘ 4 Holla 1 goleeah ; art sure thou 
sawest from the bcaulrah's mast-head 
two rtfen creeping along the shoal ?” I 
inquired. 

“ Ay, sahib/* replied the gol<fcah. 

“ What ! eouldst swear to the fact 
b\ the water of the holy (iungu.* h hat 
>«ivest thou ?” 1 demanded. 41 Was’t 
not a brace of cranes, after all ? Speak . 
honestly, now. llarkye. my fine fel- 
low ! no dissembling here.” 

The goleeah staipmered, and hesi- 
tated. 

“ Hush !” said thejumadar, stand- 
ing in a listening attitude; “ heard ye 
not the plawi of paddles !” 

k ‘ Ix'ok, sahib ! \ under, \ under 1” 
uied huieem, stretching forth his hand 
to the left ; “ the dmg\ ! the dingy !’* 

4 ‘ Tiie peon speuketh the words of 
tu-lli !” exclaimed thejumadar, at tlic 
Mine instant : 44 there goes the craft.” 

On stalling to our feet, the dingy, 
crowded with men, was witnessed by 
every soul in the pulwar, stealing along 
In the back of a chain of sand) islets ; 
ami we could, ftiriheimoie, plainly 
di-NCiy the people on board cowering 
and crouching down \eiy low, as they 
wielded their paddles apparently for 
the purpose of courting concealment. 

44 Pecoitsyt by the soul of the Pro- 
phet !— yes, of a surety, decoits ! May 
their households be accursed !” cried 
the juinadar triumphantly, after brief 
deliberation. 44 Aha! do the fond 
fools think themselves invisible? — do 
they take us for blind beetles?” 

44 Then they shall soon hear we can 
drone loudly,” said 1, snatching from 
the lad the jumadars old bundook,and 
cocking the same. 44 Pull away, men ; 
shove on, shove on fast, — away !” 

Husueti, the jumadar's ancient, or 
right-hand man, a fellow of Herculean 
mould, Hinging aside his. sword and 


shield, and stripping to his paejamus,! 
in a vehement flurry, forthwith wielded 
one of the sweeps with the sinewy 
energy of a Titan. The lumbering M 
hulk darted away with long, springy 
bounds, and 44 noblyMalked the water.” 

“ Tliey will not be caught napping,” 
said I, to the jumavlar. “ Look, how 
that infernal dingy crawls away through 
thf^hallows, like a black spider.” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet !” ex- 
claimed thejumadar, compressing his 
lip, curling his mustaches, and look- 
ing exceedingly fierce ; 44 may the face 
of your slave be blackened for ever, if 
that ftme black spider shall have leave 
to spurt out lls venom any more ! Are 
not those the sam^ water-rats that 
•sacked the muhajun's granary?” 

, 44 Are the matchlocks all charged 

properly i” said I . 

44 All ready, sahib,” replied theju- 
madar. 44 LJIr/hec, h8w the pulwar 
springs forward, like a leopard new 
slipped from its hoojl !” 

A low, narrow reef of sand, now 
‘only inteivened, as a barrier betwixt 
the pursued and the pursuers ; £hd as 
•the pulwar* edged nearer, bang went a 
solitary matchlock, and whiz there 
whistled a matchlock-ball close over- 
head, * 

44 Steady !” 1 cried not a whisper, 
iiov\. llush! hush!” Cut one might 
as well have adjured the whirlwind to 
lull. The burqundazes, mad with fre, 

• and instantly retinquishing their sweeps, 
raised a wild shrill yell, terrific as the 
North American Indian's war-whoop, 
and fired off their matchlocks almost at 
random. 

The pulwar’s whole broadside was 
feebly answered by a desultory shot or 
two from the dingy ; and, ere the 
smoke eddied away, the startled bu- 
caniers were paddling along at a most 
furious rate, withoqt further pause. 

44 Bestir, bestir ! pull away !” I 
shouted, having reserved my fire foj* 
closer range ; and the peon's shrill 
voice reiterated the summons. 

44 To the sweeps, to the sweeps, ho 1” 
cried the jumadar, snatching* at the 
same moment a matchlock from one of 
his men, and ramming home in haste. 

The Mussulman’s hot blood was up, 
and all answered nobly to the call ; 
but the tifnid Hindoos, although com- 


* Gunga; the Ganges. The Hindoos are sworn on the water of this sacred 
liver, and the Mussulmans on the Koran. 

t Decoits ; river pirates. t Paejamus ; trousers. 
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paratively fresh an£ vigorous, recoiling 
from danger, shrunk back , and wavered . 

“ Come, goleeah,” 1 cried ; “ no 
' hesitating or shrinking, mind ye ; no 
' gold madiurs if ye leave us in the lurch 
now. Come, cheerily handle your 
sweeps briskly.” 

The goleeah and his brother hung « 
back for a moment ; but the mention 
of gold, like a restorative cordial£«)r 
talisman, seemed to possess a revivify- 
ing power ; and, apparently renerved 
with courage screwed up to the stick* 
iog' place, they manned the sweeps 
anew. 

In consequence of this untoward de- 
lay, by the time that we* reached the 
open channel tffe dingy* had gained 
considerably a-head ; and, hauling, 
away somewhat towards the right bank, t 
slyly ran for harbour — like Reynard 
hard-blown — to a solitary island, which, 
densely overraifwith jungle to the very 
brink of the current, seemed to boat on 
the surface of the Jake like expanse of 
waters. 

What was the motive that ptompted* 
this dew move, — whether the deceits 
intended there t* run the d\,ng> ashore,, 
or merely glance dose by* and escape 
by running under its lee, thereby 
, throwing their pursuers otf tin it 

was impossible divine. Bo that as 
it may, the bmqundaze*, antici patina 
some manctuvie, followed as stanch iy 
in* the pirate’s wake, and yelled as 
fiercely as Cuba bloodhounds in full* 
cry ; but just as the dingy, closely 
hugging the island, was skimming past 
the very outermost ledge, it was seen to 
ground suddenly, and itmain hnuly 
stranded. 

The Mussulmans shouted exullingly, 
and in a frenzy of joy tired ofT their 
matchlocks right and left, at random, 
to the imminent jeopardy of the heads 
and turbans of the men working the 
sweeps. 

«», “ Can water-rat* be drowned V 
cried the jumadar, triumphantly, espy- 
ing the pirates leaping overboard, and 
essaying to shove off their stranded 
bark. ^To juhunnum* with them; 
may the alligators snap them up V 9 

“ Push on — push on l" Kureem 
shouted ; but, despite every inspiriting 
cry of the peon and jumadar, the pul- 
war unaccountably lagged Ifehind, and 
tardily made up our lee- way. There 
was manifestly a hitch somewhere ; the 


sweejft, to be sure, creaked loudly as 
before ; but the pulwar did not quiver 
throughout its every timber as for- 
merly, at every stroke ; and it seemed 
as though the current alone drifted us 
nearer. I turned round. Lo I the 
Hindoos were handling their sweeps 
gingerly, us if they had been bars of 
heated iron 

44 Art asleep there, goleeah ?” 1 
shouted ; 44 call ye this pulling with 
vigour 7 Henceforward cease this tri- 
lling ; ply your arms to more purpose. 
N\ hat art fumbling at?” 

44 Coward, soour, \\ hat dost dfcad 
cried the jumadar. 4 * llo ! Uiesuen, 
change berths with the dandecs.’’ 

Accordingly, the Hindoo* wen , 
hauled forwards, and stationed mid- 
ships, where they would be compara- 
tively shielded from danger, ami the 
battle's brunt. While vet far distant, 
our matchlock -men began lo blaze 
away fiercely, ally a most irregular 
and disorderly fashion, apparently with 
no oilier aim in view than that of dif- 
fusing terroi, and certainly with no 
utlu i t fleet than startling the deceits, 
and stimulating them to redouble tin u 
efforts at release. In fact, this un war- 
rantable expenditure • f ammunition, 
instead of dan aging Uie enemy m tin 
least, on the contrary, i< coded Iwk on 
our own heads, by ictardin.; our min- 
ing to close quartets ; lot, upon each 
volley, the men at the sweep*, iowei- 
mg to a side, slunk from their post*. — 
thus causing the pulwar repeatedly lo 
yaw -to, and become unmanageable. 

4 ’ Ye fools 1” cried the jurnadar, m a 
voice of thunder, 4< ye do more harm 
than good ! Reserve your fire. Hark 
ye, let no man let el Ins piece until the 
sijfnal is given — beware V 

So soon as we ran within matchlock 
shot's range of the stranded dingy, the 
sweeps were altogether relinquished, 
and the whole hand of burqumlazes 
simultaneously muttering a prayer and 
tightening their cummerbunds, sprung 
to their feet in haste. The swordsmen 
unsheathing their swords, threw down 
the scabbards ; and the matchlock-men 
stood ready, match in hand, the pulwar 
all the while being permitted to drop 
down with the current ; but scarce had 
the craft drifted onward untrammelled 
some three or four bamboo lengths 
when whew l it grated on a sunken 
shoal, and swung tremulously to and 


* Jubunnum; Pluto’s domain. 
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fio m shoal water close under the lee 
of the blunt! . It was now but too 
maiuftM that the pulwar, in conse- 
quence of being a hark of so much 
heavier burden, could not by any 
manoeuvring be sheered close alongside 
the dingy at once, as was formerly de- 
tenu i tied upon. 

41 Wall, wall !" cried the jumadar at 
this juncture, “ is not the dingy afloat 
.igum 

Such vub the tantalising fact. The 
accuised gang had succeeded at last in 
heaving oil’ lroru the quicksand, and, 
immersed up to their middles in water, 
wen? strenuously hauling the dingy 
acio** the fiat*, with loud *hoS»ts of 
Jnumpli and defiance. * 

44 Now, now ; stand firm!*' shouted 
the jutn.iddT , ** take steady aim— tire!” 

('pun the fiist discharge, several 
write lies, desperately wounded, wete 
'•ten to tiounder about, and plash, riubt 
ami let*, convulsively yn the watu, with 
ihur outstretched hai-ih, until the cur* 
;» ut finally dufted tl t m away; and, 
at the second voltcv bom tin 1 entire 
platoon ot nmtddoik-nien, the ie-t of 
i lie Jung, with <mc exception, stripped 
quite linked and Listening with oil, 
made *iiiiullui)iou« **pi«nm out of tin? 
watt 1 ., anti glanctd away like a shoal 
<*t dyiiux-tish pursued h> an albicore. 
A gmuntie lellvov with a ltd tuibaii, 
waving lus tulwar, endnivouied. Loth 
by pit c*’pt ami example, to rally the 
panic-struck fugitives and seemed ioitii 
to abandon the dingy to it'* tat* 1 without 
a tough smuggle. 

“To luhunnum with you, devil! 
Whose dog is he.' Down with the 
savage ! — shiver the cursed target to 
figments!” cried the jumadar, level- 
ling his piece deliberately at the red- 
tuvbaned desjierado. 

44 Ila, jumadar, you’ve hit him; he 
is rcitainly winged !” said I, as 1 de- 
scried, as soon as the smoke cleared 
away, the robber-chief’s shattered arm 
dangling lifeless by his side, and the 
svvoid drop, with a sudden jerk, from 
Ins nerveless grasp. Anon the gigantic 
pirate, cowering down, slunk away 
across the shallows like a broken-winged 
crane. 

Whiz there whistled an arrow within 
a hair’s breadth of my head, and deeply 
transfixed Hccsueu’s shoulder. Poor 
llursuen, writhing in anguish, hastily 
raised bis hand to his breast vvith a 
convulsive start, reeled back, and would 
have dropped to the bottom of the 


pulwar if Kureera hstfl not caught him 
in his arms. 

'Die jumadar, perfectly frantic with 
rage, tore off his turban in desperation, 
and struck his forehead vehetneutly 
with his clenched fistVwhile the trem- 
bling Hindoos, cowering down, sought 
• shelter beneath our feet. 

Under cover of the jungle, the pirates, 
renijred desperate by being cooped up 
in a corner, and ferocious as tigresses 
bereaved of# their whelps, on being 
forced to throw overboard their ill- 
gotten spoil to facilitate their flight, 
began in right earnest to shew their 
ticth. *A brisk, though desultory fire 
of matchlocks * began to open upon us, 
vvith related flights of^Vrows; but for- 
fcmately, volley after volley whistled past. 
Jurmlesslv, or merely riddled the pul- 
. war, both fore and aft, without effecting 
any other damage than splintering some 
of the upper timber'f and boring 
sundry small fissures not bigger than 
.uiacr-holcs hi the sidp below the water- 
umiK ; through winch, however, jets of 
\Uiler began to gurgle. 

14 Shall the faithful be discounted 
l*v those accursed dogs of burnt fathers? 
May their households be doomed to 
pi rdition !” -hoiited the jumadar, tear- 
ing ofi Ring shreds from his turban to 
plug up the shot-holes.* 

Meanwhile a dropping, irregular fire, 
was kept up from the pulwar, with 
little or no effect apparently ; for 
*eemed impossible to effect a dislodg- 
meiil, or enfilade thoroughly the po- 
rtion of our invisible foe>, who con- 
tinued to pepper away marvellously 
fast from behind their barricade of 
living bamboo*. 

After endeavouring, for some time, 
at the urgent solicitation of the juma- 
dar, to withdraw the shaft of the arrow 
which was sheathed in Ilcesuen’s 
shoulder-blade far beyond the socket, 

I desisted abruptly, for the vvrithings 
and startling shrieks of the wounded , 
man under the process of extrication 
began to depress and stagger the minds 
of his surrounding comrades, who, by 
huddling too closely together^ were 
evidently fast falling into confusion. 

“ This random sort of tiring 
never tell upon the deceits, ’ said I, in 
a whisper, as the jumadar and I held 
together a Short council of war. 

44 Khadawund,” replied the juma- 
dar, “ give but the hcekm, thy slave 
shall see it obeyed.” 

“ Tis well/ • said I; “away with 
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this flurry and # opn fusion ; let all the 
matchlock-men lie down at once to 
load, and all spring up together ; give 
them the benefit of a general volley or 
two from the whole platoon.*' 

u Good !** stfld the jumadar. Ho, 
there, khuburdar !* No firing, remem- 
ber, until all of^e are charged and* 
ready ; and hark ye ! when the word is 
given, level low; the mark is yonder!*' 
and forthwith he signalled with his 
hand toward the bamboos brake, from 
whence the flashes of the pirates’ match- 
locks were last seen to issue. 

lt The devils on shore would fain 
sling," said 1, during the brief pause 
that here ensued ; 4 * but their ammuni- 
tion must be well nigh Upended, their 
fire is fast slackening." « 

“ Or their powder has got wetted," 
quoth the jumadar. “ See how their • 
spent-balls are dropping in the water 
before reaching the pulwar, whereas 
formerly they were wont to come whis- 
tling overhead.’ 1 * t 

u That one is near enough, however," 
cried Kureem, coolly, as a long random 
shot* smashed an empty gurrah, or 
earthen pitcbei* which waiving among 
some rubbish at the bottom of the pulwar. 

li Now, are ye alt charged and 
ready ?” cried the jumadar. 

M Yes, yes, jfcmardarjee !" answered 
the whole band of matchlock-men in 
one breath. 

* u Steady!*' cried the jumadar; “ no 
flinching ; le\ el low— ^fire !" « 

A loud crashing of twigs, succeeded 
by half-stifled* gasps and moans, to- 
gether with the total silencing of the 
enemy's musquetry, told full well of 
die accurate precision of our platoon 
firing. A second, and then a third 
general volley, which must have raked 
pretty thoroughly the bamboo brake, 
was likewise not answered by a single 
piece. Having ascertained promptly 
that the pulwar could be shoved off the 
.sand-bar at a moment's warning, by 
poling with bamboos, hasty prepara- 
tions were made for an immediate 
sally. 

44 By die beard of the Prophet, the 
decoits are indifferently well riddled ! 
Are not the water-rats fairly caught in 
a trap cried the jumadar. “ Ho, 
come along ; follow J" and thereupon 
leaping overboard, sword In hand, he 
pusher! on towards the dingy, immersed 
up to the arm-pits in water. 


In a trice not a soul remained in 
the pulwar, with the exception of the 
wounded Ilosuen and the Hindoos, 
with a guard of some four or five 
matchlock-men. On plunging dose 
alongside the abandoned dingy, the 
reason of the pirates surrendering it so 
easily was now made manifest, for 
several bullets had pierced the timhers 
through and through, almost scuttling 
it thoroughly, and the water was gush- 
ing through in numerous places. Al- 
most every thing transferable had been 
thiown overboard in the chase, or 
carried off by the pirates. A gold em- 
broidered scarf, dabbled with blood, 
floated uppermost, and several naked 
corpses Iffy athwart some fragments o& 
broken lackered boxes and shattered 
paddles. 

M There was now a short, solemn 
pause, which, after the reiterated up- 
roars and long continued din, was ab- 
solutely felt to I** more startling than 
the wildest howl or whoop of the btir- 
q undazes. The jumadar, followed by 
one of his men, who gave* a know mu 
leer to the icst of his comi.ule?, clam- 
bering ovei the dingy’s side 1 , lusted 
aside the guie-crunsoned scarf, and 
began fishing v*th their hands, up to 
the elbows m water, foi any chance 
bags of com or sti ;*v prize, seemingly 
utterly reckless of the deliUmeut m 
touching the- bodies of the dead. 

“God is mricifu!!** cried the juma- 
dar, in an ecstasy of delight, as lie 
hooked up a gold bangle and held it 
up in triumph, chuckling all the while 
at Ins good fortune. The acquisition 
of such glorious spoil was the signal 
for one and all of the encompassing 
burqundazes to clamber likewise on 
board tins rich river carack. Netci 
was Spanish galleon, freighted with the 
riches of the New World, boarded with 
more fiery haste by an exulting crew', 
whose glimmering visions of solid bars 
of bullion and prize-money lured and 
beckoned on. Thenceforward, in then 
hot lust after Mammon, there ensued 
such struggling, and diving, and 
wrangling, among all hands on board 
the dingy, as could only he equalled 
by a squad of urchins scrambling for 
precedence within a fresh-emptied 
sugar-hogshead. 

No Cingalese pearl-diver at his avo- 
cation in quest of 11 the treasures of the 
deep," could fish more eagerly or dive 


Khuburdar; t alt* care. 
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longer under water, than did die 
avaricious old juinadar in search of the 
duplicate bangle. Ever and anon, 
after a lengthy dive, all draggled aifcl 
dripping with wet, he rose to the 
surface above the outstretched necks 
and turbuned heads of his followers, 
puffing and blowing like a very gram- 
pus. 

Had the decoits effectually rallied 
at this juncture, doubtless every one 
of those self-same fortune-hunters would 
have been knocked on the head and 
put hors dr combat in detail. In fact, 
no baud of reeling drunkards could 
have been more helpless and thoroughly 
disorganised. • 

* Anticipating a surprise, I *puiied a 
pistol from my belt ; and shaking out 
the damp pnnung, reprinted afresh 
and kept anxious guard, while fitfully 
the tall lusllmg reeds of the jungle 
moaned, and the loud wailings of 
Il&siicn, in tremulousjeiterationSyCaine 
wafted on the breeze. 

" Ho! toss heie that scarf/' f cried, 
po uting to one of the hurqundazes, 
who had just fished up a broken 
dagger. 

'• Salaam, sahib,' ” said the man, 
luiuimg to me the blood-stained tiophv • 

There wa». at this moment, a pro- 
longed and deeper moan of anguish 
from the pulwar in the offing, that 
startled me not a little. 

“llolia, there!’* I cried; “hist, 
heard ye that ?” 

The whole band, alarmed at my 
abrupt call, springing up, stood bolt 
uptight. 

“ W hat, sahib ? where, sahib ?” all 
inquired, with Hurried, anxious looks. 

“ Verily, \e all take it coolly,” said 
I ; “ how caii ye loiter here in calmness 
and apathy, and remain so deaf to the 
groans of your wounded comrade ? 
\\ hat ! call ye yourselves true believers, 
and yet notwithstanding shall ilcesuen 
die unavenged ? Behold that scarf in 
mine hand ; ay, look well thereon ; 
where is its owner now ? Perdition 
seize the demons who shed that blood. 
1 conjure yc to rise and take ven- 
geance !” 

“ Tis well spoken ; thy servants are 
in fault, and have erred !” said the 
jumadar, submissively pushing his men 


overboard. “ Blood jar blood ! blood 
for blood ! the dogs ot burnt fathers 
shall swallow fire !** 

Having mustered in force on a nar- 
row ridge of dry sand, some half arrow’s 
flight or so from the elge of the jungle, 
there was held a general council of war, 
< o determine our ulterior operations. 

u The fox must first be unearthed,” 
said^J: “shall we beat up the jungle 
thoroughly? What say you all? Come, 
Kureem, speak freely.” 

“ Hearken unto thy servant,” quoth 
the peon. “ Will not bruised snakes 
bite the heels of him who tramples 
upon ttoem. Oh, sahib, refrain from 
entering the jungle.” 

“ By the tfcard of W\e Prophet,” 
cried the jumadar, “ the peon hath 
spoken wisdom ; the words are those 
•of truth. May my face be blackened, 
if a man might not as easily pass 
through the poisonous t£rrai,‘ at the 
close of the rainy monsoon, as traverse 
that cursed jungle, wherein lurk those 
venomous snakes. Ullahee, shall not 
tl"e whole nest of vipers be scorched to 
dust and ashes, and that right quickfy ?” 

• “ Why, ‘m what manner?” said I : 
“ what wild words are these? Art thou 
a magician ?” 

“ Heafken,”said the jumadar; “your 
slave, accompanied by* Abdoola, the 
chuokee-dar, will steal close up to the 
jungle, and first reconnoitre, and then 
for the tumashu.” 

• “ Good,” I replied, nodding assent. 
“ Away, then,” while my curiosity was 
strongly roused, for there was a sinister 
laughing devil in the jumadar’s glitter- 
ing eye, and a wild reckless abandon- 
ment m his whole demeanour and de- 
portment, inspired, no doubt, by bang, 
opium, and ire, that boded no good to 
any one that might chafe qr contradict 
him. 

“ llo, Abdoola!” said the jumadar, 
“ be of good cheer. Is thy matchlock 
charged ?” 

" Ay, jumadarjee,” replied the chuo- 
kee-dar, doggedly. 

“ Hand me thy piece, then, and the 
match ; and here, take my swo.4. Off 
with thy shoes — quick, quick !” said 
the jumadar, in a great flurry. 

The burq undazes now began ear- 
nestly to whisper among themselves 


• Terrni ; a dense jungle, or wilderness, stretching along the base of Himalaya 

Mountains. *So pestiferous is this forest barrier, that at certain seasons the terrai 
is instinctively shunned by the very brute creation ; and it may be literally termed 
“ the valley of the shadow of death.” • 
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concerning tl » \s mysterious recon noi- 
sance, undertaken with so much se- 
crecy and stealthiness. 

« When my hand signals thus/’ cried 
the jumadar, wheeling sharply round, 
M then fire, an?l* that quickly — there 
will be danger nigh. Come, Abdooln, 
come along; co&er down — down, l* 
say.” , 

Abdoolaand his chief, crawlin^tau- 
tkmsly forward through the shallows, 
slowly edged away towar% an open i tig 
in the jungle, somewhat lower down 
the channel. 

44 See, see!” said one of the burqun- 
dazes, eagerly. On looking toward tlie 
quarter indicated, a low dark object, 
partially concealed by a*biakc of bam- 
boos, and which had all alone: been 
mistaken for a charred stump of a trre? 
suddenly glided away. In a twinkling* 
the pirate’s scout had vanished. 

44 Stand fasf — no skirmishing now !” 

I shouted, stepping between, and re- 
straining some of the -wonNmen, wlm 
made an attempt to dadi lot war! «it # . 
tanjzent in pursuit. 

Facing to and fio, l waited impa- 
tiently for lhc)umatiar*> m appearance, 
and listened with bioathhv* expecta- 
tion ; while some of the* men, lyin':: 
down on the shelf of sand, hraikenrd 
very earnestly.* At length I obrnned 
hasty glance of the jumadar*'* tattered 
turban. 

* 44 Look, look, look ! the jumadat t^ 
yonder I' ? cried all ft.e butqnnd.izest 
one after the other, m a sort ol runriinu 
gruff accompaniment : whereupon our 
two scouts abruptly started » ui of the 
thicket, as if pursued by a whole swarm 
of angry bees; but the jumadar made 
no signal of danger. 

44 Ho, stand on your guard ! — hold — 
reserve you* fire!’* 1 cried, prepared to 
advance, pistol m hand. 

44 VVah, wab ! what flash was that i 
From whence cometh this crackling 
► noise,” quoth Ixurc* :n. 

Anon spiral wreaths of white and 
yellow smoke cut led over the top of 
the brushwood. The jumadar had 
fired IRe jungle. 

44 Aha, alia, aha !*' said 1 ; 44 not well 
that the decoits should swallow fire !” 

44 God is great ! M shouted the juma- 
dar, exultingly, as he came plunging 
through the shallows, “ lh<f hour of the 
wuhajuns revenge is already come. 
By the head of the Prophet, Hcesuen 
shall be avenged, and that right speedily ! 
Tarry not : to the puHvar— away V* 


This retrograde movement was ef- 
fected without the slightest molesta- 
tion ; and re-embarking, we instantly 
weighed, and, taking cautious sound- 
ings, stood in over the flooded flats, 
in order to open a raking fire upon the 
pirates, should they make a sally. 
W h*n within pistol-shot range of the 
stranded dingy, the pulwar bumped 
suddenly against a sunken shoal, jolt- 
ing cruelly poor Ihvsuen, who bail 
be*;n lying, in a kind of swoon, athw.ut 
some timbers. Tort u ted by the sud- 
den jefk, be t*v»aM'd to rise, and 
shrieked aloud. (*lammy dtop«, big 
as !>eads, bedewed lus blanched fore- 
head; Ins liv.d lips quiie-ed, and cold 
tremors ^hool. It s lurcukan fratm". 
< )ceasionallv loving Ins ieft arm vebe- 
mently to and Fr«». he '*«i*ped for hr* it 1 1 . 
while his luoad labouring chest h<\iw*d 
cnnvulstvely . Ills oiimmlo, bviuion;- 
mcr Ins w i sii, slowlv i ai**< d hrn up. 
and propped bin* m» as to pr» vent In 
i < * l * i > _i b.ukw.rd A f* i t «.nd*\ md 
then a !i .«;■-*!» t ! !» rw u us lApte^um i.f 
tc.ltoir, ],„e tbe scowl *if (h ii.it" i> i | 
on i.ui'pns >ed -..ladi stm, flii*. d ,u 
t’.c l. * t « t 1 1 \ of in*' m m, .\s 

b;s insti< l»”.> * vc < nicrnt the bn.;- ? 
ruddy :!a;e of -V burning oh , w hu 
li''W N*gan Id vb W* with ;tl<‘ l» tv jtd- 
t f;sS of i VO i mo. 

Tfi.- wit bwi d 1 1 » Is and r«.l U n undi-r- 
Mni. 1 k.d infill, d hk« lilltb ! ; a? 1 tl.< 
flames, famed by t- 1 i biieze. n*!bd 
ai'*ng the i.o> Mid m Uiuiiiy trails, ijki 
wdci.MO', unh a bounni.g, cr.ifM". 
n-usD. Thi in mi jungle gra*^, dm- 
as pitch s <,} :ip»ne>! grim, wafted mi 
the CvUdhgiauon in the very eyt . f ibt 
wind ; myl die blaring bamboos. as ibe 
water and s.jp contained therein was 
converted into steam, evi r and anon 
split nsmidci with tin : timing detona- 
tions. The bickering fbuuts, «puMimg 
every opposing burner, i—ipe«i cjm i\ t r- 
in^ly down tbe st ep banks of the in- 
tersecting mdlas, m fim c.ilnricts, 
and the heal and glow, hrvid as the 
breath fioni a fiery craici, «::ow more 
and more stifling ; while the moon, 
lately so briglit and purely radiant, 
now eclipsed, loomed redly through 
the smoke’s dusky I raze. 

44 Wall, wah ! a snake of fire, a 
snake of fire!” cried kureetn, eyeing 
in wrapt amazement u bright speckled 
serpent, whose bronze-hued scales, like 
burnished mad, gleamed luridly in the 
ruddy light, glide out of the crackling 
underwood, and dart forth in a wavy 
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zigzag motion along a ridge of sand, 
like forked lightning. 

“ L'llahee, ullab! is not the soul of yon 
red-turbanod giant transmigrated iflto 
that cursed snake ?” cried the jumadar, 
greatly excited. And then turning 
round, and edging towards me, he re- 
sumed : “ Muraj, is it not written that 
scorpions encompassed by fire will 
sting themselves to death V* 

“It is so written,** I replied : 
“ well, what of that f” 

“ Then,” (juolli the jumadar, ’tis 
tune those same scorpion deceits used 
their daggers, or else they will be 
turned into fire-woishippers, like the 
(iuebres of old — lJu, ha, ha!” # 

“ What!” said I, 14 is tlh*re not a 
l bailee oi tlieir «a\mg themselves by 
swimming actors to the tuitlier shore r ' 
■■ No, no, Hhoedawnmi," replied the 
jumadar; *• the) must be devils then, 
ami not men, to swim over thoM/ far- 
lu^hin^ waters.” t 

“ Plenty of ruaM iniat lor the vul- 
tines,” (jiioth kureem, with a congra- 
tulatory chuckle, that at Midi a turn 
giuted on tin* tar with a stuns* harsh- 
ness. 

** M«ty then household ^ be accursed !” 
( i led tin- jumadar, scowling lic.telv? 
and yet all the wh.l< affecting to laugh. 
*• 1»\ me Prophet, the dogs of burnt 
lathei* shall be toasted blown, like 
kubab> ‘ on a >kt wa r. Didst ev< r see 
Mich a glorious suttee r ' | 

*• I> there nut a right good supply 
i»l fuel for the suttee,” said one of tilt* 
mutehJockuien, in response to theju- 
mudars fiendish ribaldry, gloating in 
ecstasy on the billows of tire rolling 
booimngly past. t 

“ And not a pice to pay to the wood- 
merchant V' cued a second. 

<4 Where is there a snivelling old 
Ilrahmiu to mutter a prayer r% shouted 
a third. 

** Here,” cried the fuuith, with a 
loud laugh, seizing hold of the go- 
leeah’s brother, and giving him a sm.nt 
smack on the buck. The trembling 
Hindoo looked air hast, as if he had 
heard blasphemy. 

“ Ho, where are the tomtoms J and 
cymbals, to celebrate the suttee with 
due solemnity ?” cried another, with a 
serio-comic phiz. 


“ Here is music,’* shguted the juma- 
dar, firing off his piece at random. u Is 
it not the foreign fashion to fire volleys 
over the dead ? IIo, goleeah, when 
was your mother burnt ?” 

The goleeah shrunk # lJack, and looked 
imploringly upwards. 

1 “ Hark ye, a vvordT in thy ear, juma- 

dar,” said I : u launch your jibes else- 
wh^g; ; the goleeah is one of my fol- 
lowers.” 

The jumsflar seemed taken quite 
aback and disconcerted, as he attempt- 
ed to stammer out some unintelligible 
apology. 

“ £ook, Ipok !” cried Kureem, 
abruptly ; “ I sec a % man’s hand 
stretched fcrtlfl Ha, if is gone — the 
smoke hath hidden it ! Hist ! Heard 
fe not that shriek 

» “ Where? when?” inquired the 

burqundazes, in a whisper, listening 
eagei ly. 

The j)eon bad spoken truth. A era in 
there was lieard bnt too distinctly, 
Jjsunnr from the depths of the blazing 
jungle, another half - stifled sergam, 
startling and thrilling as a death-knell. 
Then there succeeded a*low-prolonged 
wail of anguish, wrung from some 
struggling wretch. Even the fierce 
and adVdgc Mussulmans, who but a 
moment airo had betlt jeering and 
laughing with ferocious glee and de- 
moniac remorselessness now seemed 
thoroughly staitled by that wail of 
«iiony, and a wet) by some mysterious 
dread, stood as if spell-bound, with 
eyes riveted on the glowing isle. A.y, 
even the jumadar was silenced ; and 
thenceforward, leaning on the muzzle 
of bis firelock, he gazed on the awful 
scene without uttering a word. 

In mid channel, the illumined Ganges 
glimmered like a lake of ignited bitu- 
men ; and the diverging currents, as 
they slowly rolled past, rippling and 
hissing on the glowing shores of this 
volcanic isle, were crimsoned with the 
lurid glare, and gleamed with the daz- 
zling vividness of streams of molten 
lava. In the distance, each sandy islet 
and jutting hank, vividly lighted up, 
stood forth in bold and bright relief 
from the funereal sableness of the far- 
sirelchmg forests : while the clear bur- 
nished equipments of the burqundazes, 


* Kubahs ; pieces of roast-meat. 

t Suttee j the immolation fire by which the Hindoo widow was wont to be con 
sunied to ashes, ulong with the body of her deceased husband* 

$ Tomtoms ; Indian drums* * 
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glittering on hqairi the pulwar, flashed 
back the ruddy refulgence. Innumer- 
able gigantic cranes and vultures, 
scared from their ancient roosting haunt, 
flapping their dusky wings, soared on 
high, and drifted* away majestically, or 
hovered overhead among the murky 
clouds of smoke, like demons of dark- • 
ness, ready to pounce down on the 
devoted wretches writhing amidjMiis 
fiery deluge. 

Day had dawned, and >he rising sun 
found us still lingering in the oiling, 


beside the isle of the pirates, which was 
now glowing red and luridly, like the 
smouldering embers of a vast funereal 
jWVc. 

“ By the Prophet !** said the jumadar, 
after a long pause, handing his honey- 
combed firelock to the young Moor, 
and slackening his cummerbund, “ the 
wasps that stung the nuihaiun to death 
have been smoked out, and of a surety 
shall sting no more. Man the sweep* ! 
Ho, away ! What need is there of any 
further tarrying V' 


< 

WHIGS AN n TORIES. 

nV iv.* 


AiTHoron we fear that, as reviews * 
of Mr. Cookers book, our article* under 
this head can excite but small interest, 
because his book ha* few readers, we 
redeem our pledge by continuing the 
History of Party to the present time* 

\ye left oil where Mr. Cooke, with 
remarkable disingenuousness, summed 
up the deeds bf the two jmme?, at th*t 
precise period which enabled him to 
charge against the Tories dipt jusdy, 
but plausibly) all the evils of a long 
war : and to* omit the masrinliccni 
triumphs, political and military, with 
v^hich it was concluded. After this 
display of partiality, jr, as we suspect, 
of blindness, he gives us a fresh de* 
finition of Whig and Tory : — 

’ 11 That very ambiguous phrase, the 
British constitution, has two distinct 
meanings, and its interpretation must 
depend upon the party of the person by 
whom it is pronounced. In the mouth 
of a Ming, it is a democracy, tempered, 
but not controlled by the prerogatives of 
a sovereign, and the intervention of on 
aristocracy ; in the mouth of a Tory, 
since the accession of the house of Han- 
over, it is an aristocracy fortified with 
all the prerogatives of the crown, and 
tempered, but not controlled, by the ad- 
mixture of popular influence.” t" 

Me would challenge Mr. Cooke to 
produce the Tory writer who makes 
the aristocracy the cardinal point ; 
what he has put into the mouth of a 
Toiy would have been meje accurately 
ascribed to a Whig. It is for “ the 
great Whig aristocracy ” that the powers 
of government have been claimed by 

• See rol xvi p . 298. 


Whiggish writers. To style the t »■ 
solution a tlcatoctacy. i^ very m >!*,. 
Whiggerv indeed. 

According to Mi. Cooke, tl e \\ i,-.n 
had determined, in l“Ju, “ to r i * • 
the aristocracy of thn* nonuiMt, >. 
boroughs,” and ** to deprive the t hu t ’ 
of it? monopoly of political po\,«." 
It is a great error to irr.it tin hotiiin.i- 
t tion boroughs as lia\ mtr hr* u e\- 
cluMvely in the hands oi tin.- .tri-mcracy , 
unless, under that term, we . r.. h, h 
the aristocracy of wealth. In tuttun, 
in Malmesbury— even tn * >id Simm, 
and elsewhere, it was money, and not 
rank or family, that had acquired tin 
influence. 

Hut it i> not true that the Whig' 
had taken up parliamentary rotor. u ;is 
a principle of their puny : and as toi 
the influence of the t'huich, it is im- 
possible ^ven to undcistand vvhut Mi 
Cooke means by it. Neither in l ’In, 
nor for twenty year? previous or sub- 
sequent, was then* any indication of 
the intentions winch he confidently 
ascribes to the Wings. 

Mr. Cooke’s nmrepresi utaiions of the 
objects of the Whigs are the inou un- 
pardonable, because about this time 
there wcie written discussions among 
all the parties in the state (excepting 
only the scarcely formed ultra-popular 
party), and the sentiments of all arc 
recorded. In these, there is not one 
word upon any constitutwnaf point 
whatever, or upon any pouit which 
divided Whigs and Tories, and not the 
remotest allusion either to parliament- 
ary reform, or to prerogative, influence, 

t Cooke, vol. iii. p. 482. 
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corruption, to the education of the 
people, to legal reform, to the relief 
of the Protestant Dissenters, or to 
Church reform. • 

When Mr. Perceval, on the dis- 
solution of the Portland ministry ,• 
and attain on the termination of the 
restricted regency ,+ made overtures 
to Lords Grenville and Grey, the 
answers referred to the Catholic ques- 
tion only; indeed the union of these 
*’%<■ statesmen is m itself enough to 
dt stroy Mr. Cookes theories. During 
• l u . French war, they had been opposed 
c* each other upon every question of 
constitutional, as well as of foreign 
policy. They now jointly led a* great 
party ; Lord Grenville had been the 
fhlcsf champion of what -Mr. Cooke 
•vhs Toryism; and row he neither 
pud luted' the designation of Whig, 

! i the paity assumed, nor was 
r^fd with any desertion of pnn- 

' * • 

Un the (hatlt o t Mr. IWmM hnu- 
m 1!, the iIn iismoik were inoie exten- 
mv \ Hut, two points only wen 
l „ it. i tbi ward, the exteiiM‘>n of the 
i.» ih( war m th< Ptum^da,— :i 
;>«>.{ { upon which the leaders of the 
\\ . dithied amonu themselves and* 

Mini!,. ^ Mwolvim; no principle, may 
|, t - dismissed, — and t atliolic Emanci- 
pMir.n, That was the point of dit- 
i- ifiKO between the party of Lord 
I iverpoul, and the parties ot Lords 
Gnv, Grenville, Wellesley, and Mr. 

( arinin?. When we recollect that of 
these four men, three had been strenu- 
ous Pittites, and that several of the 
lneiid> of Lord Liverpool were not 
opposed to the Kmancipalioy in pnn - 
aplt, it i> idle to talk of this as a point 
of difference between inland Tone*. 
Certainly during Mr. Perceval’s ad- 
mimsi ration, it was a leading point 
of difference between inns and outs; 
but even this state of things ceased 
when Lord Liverpool formed his ad- 
ministration in 18 1 2, and made 
Emancipation u an open question. 

The party history of this period is 
misunderstood by Mr. Cooke ; we 
admit that it is not very easy to 
make a narrative out of the published 
correspondence of the several negotia- 
tions carried on in the spring of 181 1 ; 
but what follows is essentially wrong : 


li Lpon the death ^>f Perceval, Lord 
Liverpool was, in tbeP first instance, 
authorised by the Prince Ilegeut to form 
an administration. The earl’s first ap- 
plication was to Lord Wellesley and Mr. 
(.’aiming ; hut these iufiiymtial men, find- 
ing that Lord Castlereugh was to retain 
the secretaryship far ffpwgn affairs, and 
•to hat e the lead in the House of Commons, 
and ^hat the Catholic question was still 
to Aynain unsettled, refused to treat. 
When this failure became known, an 
address was carried by a small majority 
against the ministers, praying the Prince 
Regent to appoint an efficient administra- 
tion.’^ 

No-.*, there # is not in the corres- 
pondence which preceded Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s motion for that address, one 
a-ord of objection to Lord Castlereagh. 
That nobleman had absented himself 
• from the cabinet when the arrange- 
ments were discussed, and had de- 
clared that he wished to Be no obstacle 
in the way of an arrangement. W hen 
Lord Wellesley was .told tliat it was 
the wish of Lord Liverpool and his 
colleagues, that Castlereagh should lead 
the House of Commons, his only 
answer was,* that he, Lord Wellesley, 
had no wish to lead the House of 
Lords. This eminent opponent of 
French principles, and chosen disciple 
of l*m, had also objected to the ex- 
clusion of * { the old opposition; . ano- 
ther symptom of the confusion of parties. 

iiut our author confounds this nego- 
tiation with one* that occurred, when 
Lord Liverpool having, for the second 
time, received the royal command 
form a government, requested Mr. Can- 
ning (not Lord Wellesley) to join it. 
Castlereagh and Canning mutually de- 
clared their readiness to act together ; 
and Castlereagh, with singular liberal- 
ity, offered to yield to Canning the 
office for foreign affairs, taking for 
himself that of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. But lie would not yield, nor 
would his colleagues permit him to 
\ icld , the lead of the House of Com- 
mons; and upon that point the nego- 
lialiou broke off || We now speak of 
facts familiar to every body wh^lived 
in those days. Some friends of Mr. 
Cauning (for there was a difference o 
opinion among them) persuaded him 
to insist upon this surrender as well 
as the other! 


J 1 i to to VS' •/ IVfc/«v. T»l. ir. IK M. 
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With this exception, we believe Mr. 
Cooke's narrative of the complicated 
negotiations of 1812 to be correct, and 
it entirely destroys his theory' of party. 
It is remarkable that almost in the same 
page in which hi speaks of the Catho- 
lic question as a Whig and Tory 
question, he tells \is that of Cord Liver-* 

E oofs colleagues in the House of 
ords, four voted for it, and two against 
it! It had never been a Whig and 
Tory question ; it had itow ceased to 
be a party question. It ceasi d ;rt least 
to be a question which divided the 
government and its opponents. 

The difference of uumberc upon 
Canning's motion in 1<W2, for the con- 
sideration of*the subject in another 
session, and on (Irattan’s in 181.1 fir 
bringing in a lull, is gratuitously ac- 
counted fur by Mr. Cooke, by the. 
exertions of the clergy at the im» n* n- 
ing election. e As usual, he fails to give 
any proof of th;«, by nuntioiiing .v y 
election at whi^l* it incurred. Tim 
truth is, that Mr. Canning’s was what 
is called a cut thing motion; and it dl l 
cal£ii many of the ttauni.ht'tnpp'MieMs 
of Catholic Keiaucipation/ Air. \'t*n>g- 
tart, for instance, ainl Mr. Bankts; 
who continued to vote ugaui'i the 
measure itself IL.t it is so* in fiorn 
being true, tlust “ the advocate* of \'"r 
Catholics bec.tme (afte r the cimm 
election of 1812) a small innoiity in 
the legislature," * that they Um tin 
question in that pafbamtnt by twg 
voices oidy.t 

It is unnecessary to aehert again ; 
to the common-place errors c»t Alt. 
Cooke on the origin of the was which 
was about this time concluded ; but 
there are some serious, and some almost 
laughable misstatement* in his account 
of the* domestic pressure which fol- 
lowed its teimination.§ We believe it 
to be true that the cessation of the 
expenditure and excitement of the war, 
brought utslress iqtfm several classes 
of industrious peisons, and rendered 
others less tolerant of their sufferings. 
And it may, perhaps, be admitted that 
the Ministers did not, in the first in- 
stance, perceive that, in this state of 
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things, many of their Tory friends 
would call for economy and reduction 
of taxes as a remedy, and that the 
st length of their Whig opponents, who 
could not fail to seize so effective a 
topic of opposition, would thus he 
augmented and made more respectable. 
Whether reduction of expense and 
taxes did r*. ally constitute a remedy, is 
a question of political economy not to 
b»* discussed here. Nor is it at all 
clear — we might say more confidently, 
it is not at all probable — that any 
measures which the government could 
have adopted, with a due regard io 
public faith and just claims, would 
hate ‘precluded the necessity of those 
acts of r coercion ami extraordiuai) 
power, to which parii.um nt had ic- 
totn«e iHitvvecn 181 j and 1820. 

These measures, says Mi Cooke, were 
opposed by u the II bigs he has omit- 
ted the memoitiUr exceptions »>t Mi. 
W ilium Lamb, i^>w Lou! Melbourne; 
I .oid Stanlc) , new Kail >t f b'lby ; ami 
Air. Plunkett, now Loid Plankett. j 

To the hard wutd* winch are b**- 
'•mu i up".i “the Six Acts’’ uiiith 
followed l!»c Manchestc. aflau in l.-J », 
we would oppose a fait within uni own 
c kuowlc<K T 0 , tiiai vviihin a few \ta> ,dn \ 
the ir passing it was a m.iitci of dis- 
cussion in private < •mp.inii s. an 1 with 
I* <prc* to one of tboill 111 tin lions, <<| 
t oinnuuis it<« if, wlietiiei tin \ continu* d 
in existence*: so entire i\ iiuagmarv vv re 
ihur pressure upon the people. 

Ms. < < okc* palish ,it ibis turn l«» 
represent tin* Mings a* the modi rati 
puiiy m ihc nation, holding n bulanit 
between Tories and Radicals, and lie 
instances the moderation of the pailu- 
meiitaiy teform which Lord John Hire- 
sell at tins time piopo.sed.* 1 lit- forgets 
that, at this time, some of the most 
considerable members of the Wing 
party were opposed to reform. Some 
of the best speeches against it had been 
made by Loid Milton * * and Mr. John 
William \\ aril i f Mr. Lamb, too, was 
a decided opponent of ever) measure 
of Puiliamcntary Jlcfoiui that was pro- 
posed. tl And in the House of Lords 
there were several Whigs who, if they 


• P. 497. t Butler, vol jv. pp. J.i, 1-1. 

t -See our vol. viii. p. :>1.J. $ i\ 600. * 

H See Pari. Deb., xli. 0? 1, anJ 1012, lists of divisions. There were severed 
A\ hig supporters of less noft. 

* Dec. 1 1, 1819, Purl. Del)., xli. 1091. 

** 21st Muv, 1810 , xvii. 1.17. tt 8th May, 1812, xxiii. 118. 

$$ See xli. 665, where Air. Lamb refers to Ids opposition to reform ; uud see the 
Edinburgh JUview, Jau % 1839, note ut the end. 
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had not declared against reform, had 
certainly not publicly adopted it as a 
part of their political creed. Had l-tyxl 
John HusscU now proposed a violent 
alteration, ho must have deserted 44 the 
great Whig aristocracy,” of which he 
was a member, and put himself at the 
head of the third parly, which had now 
little weight. A line in politics can 
only he truly worthy of praise, if per- 
severed in, when a deviation would 
serve the interests of him who adopts 
it. Is -Mr. Cooke ready to submit the 
modciatioii of Ins V\ higs to this test* 

Of the Cato Street conspiracy, Mr. 
Cooke «ays that it arose out of^ 4 * the 
v tiong and bitter hatred cage rah rid by 
o/y tu rnon " It really is not easy to 
deal with a sentence like tins and to 
preMive the language of piopncty t»>- 
wank the gentiur.au who p< nned it! 
Me will not be tempted to say, that 
the wutrr of tins scnteiia* has placed 
himself on a b*vt 1 \tith Thistlewood 
and fng<, imi w*e would a?*k, Who 
w< re oppressed, how, and by whom f 

CM the hum* pie^riitution> to winch, 
in llo s} tndeMUt volume 1) .'ole US, 
the Tories hau been subjected, few 
a*" mote notable than that which tul- # 
low**. The ,ui l hoi "peaks of Mr. 
Hioi.gham's exertions in the cause ot 
id (an* n. *• Many \\ lugs,” he says 
“ thongtit his views c himeiical, — uh 
Ir?it< fharght (u )r,{< (U wi*rtih\iit£* //#, 

. ' * * They attrmpted to 

iiv.d die coui-e I h* *\ could not "top. 
The N UK-nal Society sprang into bung, 
m lands multiplied, ".ml educ atem prn- 
e< ude <1 ." * 

In what year the National Society 
was formed by an extensive association 
of chin chmen and of laymen, m gnat 
pait, pu haps puncipally, Toiies, wc 
cannot at tins moment iccollect; but 
we undertake to say with perfect con- 
fidence, that it pun i/f d y by some years, 
the introduction of Mr. Hung'ium’" 
plan of education. For many years 
pres ions, places of education had 
wcu inultipled through the country, 
ceitamly without any reference to 
polities." Almost all the ministers of 
the Church of Kngland (whom Mi. 
Cooke always designates as Tories) had 
been concerned in schemes for edu- 


cating the poor ; an# Skmday-schools, 
we believe, arose about fifty years ago. 
About 1809, or sooner, arose the Lan- 
casterian system, by which education 
was greatly facilitated.* Hie National 
Society soon followed; and, in the 
^ycar 1810, Mr. Brougham took up the 
subject in parliament, with a view* to 
mai^vig education a concern of the state. 

41 The Edinburgh and Quarterly” 
say? Mi. Cogke, kl the organs of their 
several parties, exchanged the epithets, 
bigot and infidel. ”f If this were so 
(of which there is no proof J), there 
was probably exaggeration on both 
sides. As \ve»du not recognise these 
able periodical as the organs of party, 
we shall not hunt through their pages 
Rjr the pi oofs of Mr. Cooke’s asser- 
tion ; but we observe that the only 
•:\»liclc$ to which he itfers us, so little 
hear* out his averment, jlmt he is ob- 
liged fo reject it as <fc genuine Tory- 
ism, for it was written by Canning." 
M u say pretty confidently, that only a 
part of it was written by that eminent 
person, who, however, furnished it 
many pages of conclusive reasoning 
afid pungeuf satire. lfk coadjutors, 
we believe, were men who would have 
been marked by Mr. Cooke as “ bitter 
Tor.es;” though, for our parts, we 
know of no Tory more genuine than 
Mr. ( aiming. Me do not, however, 
repudiate the charge winch Mr. Cooke 
< xpiesSvs in th<^ terms, 44 the Tories 
flaw always looked upon education as 
an instrument of proselytism in the 
hand" of the establishment.” It is, we 
hope and trust, the ojnnion of the 
gi cater number of Torn.", that if it is 
the duty of a governor to educate the 
people, u k his duty to teach them 
those punc»pli> of religion which he 
believes to be tine. 

That the ministers excluded Mr. 
Ilrougham from the Charity Commis- 
sion hom anptohension of 44 the dis- 
elosuies which would follow his ap- 
pointment,” is another of Mr. Cooke’s 
fancies. As to the exclusion, or any 
application to be included, we Jtnow 
nothing, nor we suspect does Mr. 
Cooke ; but why should the disclosures 
be peculiarly embarrassing to the minis- 
ters ? 


14 1\ ollJ. ’ t r. 519. 

* In Hilt, the Quarterly (vi. "til) claimed for the churchman, Dr. Bell, for the 
precedence in the system of mutual instruction; ami in 1814 (xii. 148) it warmly 
recommended education, as tending to the improvement of the people. 

$ Quarterly, No. .‘>8, 
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The Mecha«cS* Institutes were ano- 
ther of Mr. Broughams conceptions, 
and Mr. Cooke does not venture to 
say that the Tories opposed them. As 
he is apt to $p$ort to the Quarterly 
Review for an exposition of Tory sen- 
timents, we wop id refer him to an 
article upon these institutions in the* 
thirty-second volume* of that woijc. In 
this the author, a clergyman, t ? we 
believe, of the Church of England, 
gare an opinion from winch, we sus- 
pect, nobody will now dissent, that 
u the probable benefits and the pro- 
bable dangers of these associations have 
been alike exaggerated Theif author, 
it is true, is characterised in a passage 
which we earnestly recommend to 
perusal. * 

We now come to Joseph Hume, and 
readily admit that he subjected the* 
public accounts and estimates to a 
perseverance and minuteness of cri- 
ticism to which they had never before 
been subjected t many savings, some 
useful and some hurtful reforms, wqje 
th^ result. But Mr. llume is no 
Whig; and in this task he succeeded, 
and in some* measure superseded, the 
most inveterate of the Tories, especially 
Mr. Bankcs. He was of coyrse gene- 
rally supported by the Whigs, as all 
opposition t£ die government would 
naturally be ; but lie was also sup- 
ported, though with more discrimina- 
tion, by many of the^Tories, especially 
the agriculturists. Admitting all this, 
which proves nothing for Mr. Cooke's 
theories, w'e shall not stop to notice 
his delusion about “ designed confu- 
sion of the national accounts/’ and 
other such matters, of which he i» 
entirely ignorant. 

In mentioning the unsuccessful mo- 
tion in favour of the Catholics in 1821, 
it is said that “ Peel was the only Tory 
orator of note/'t meaning that Peel 
was the only distinguished member of 
the government who spoke against the 
concession. Docs not Mr. Cooke see 
that this statement is in itself sufficient 
to sljgw, what every body but he knows, 


that Toryism and opposition to the Ca- 
tholics did not go together ? — and that 
he has no right to speak of Mr. We- 
tlferell as the representative of the real 
Tory party ? But he possibly means 
that this “ eccentric speaker” came 
more nearly than any other to his no- 
tion of a Tory — a notion already shewn 
abundantly to be totally inapplicable 
to modern times. It is in furtherance 
of this unwarranted assertion, that 
Lord Eldon is represented as “ the 
real minister a proposition perfectly 
gratuitous! 

We now come to that which turned 
out tg be the most important event m 
the history of party, the separation of 
the Tories in 1027, after the incapa- 
citation of Lord Liverpool ; when, 
upon Mr. Canning’s appointment to 
the premiership, Mr. Ptol and other 
members of the late* cabinet separated 
from him. Our author extracts a pass- 
age fiom the Klinhurfih 1icvnu\i m 
which Mr. Peel is charged with incon- 
sistency, or something worse, because, 
when he refused in 1827 to sc: vu undu 
a prime minister favourable to the Ca- 
tholics, he had before his eyes a Icttei 
# to Lord Liverpool, written m 1825, m 
which he had avowed his opinion that 
“ the measure ought to be conceded." 

That letter, so far a% we me ac- 
quainted with it, || purported that he 
was unwilling to retain the post of se- 
cretary for the home department, with 
a House of Commons favourable to 
that side of this important question 
which he opposed, in 1827, he ex- 
pressed the same feeling, when a mi- 
nister equally differing from him in 
that res^pet was appointed — such ap- 
pointment aImo:>t certainly leading to 
the triumph of the Catholics in the 
House of Commons. Not one woid 
to the effect that the ineasuie ought to 
be conceded. However we mav lament 
Mr. Peel’s decision m 1827, however 
deeply we deplore its consequence*, 
we can not charge it with inconsistency .4| 

But we believe Mr. Cooke to be 
justified in his suspicion, that there 


• P. 412. t P. 523. 

+ Among lesser misrepresentations, we notice the statement that, ** when IUr. 
Williams Wynn became president of the India Board in J8?2 f another of the Gren- 
ville party had minor appointments to the amount of 40 001. a-year.” I he only 
ground for this we belie v* to be that two of that purty had offices, with salaries 
amounting together to three thousand pounds ! 

5 \oL Ixv. p. 281. 

|| Mr. Peel’s speech, 5tll March 1829. Pari. Del)., xx. 731. 

% Mr. Cooke expresses, in a subsequent page (560), some doubt of the correctness 
pf the Edinburgh Review, 
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were other causes than the Catholic 
question for this unfortunate decision. 
One, indeed, of the seceders (Lqjrd 
Melville, a most upright and honour- 
able man) agreed with Mr. Canning 
upon that question. But we have no 
doubt but that several of the seceders 
had a personal indisposition to serving 
under Canning. Some had not for- 
given Ins alleged treatment of Lord 
Castlereagh ; others, perhaps, thought 
hnn an enemy to the aristocracy ; some 
thought him too intimate with certain 
of the Whig leaders. Be all this as it 
may, the division which this secession 
occasioned in the party of whiclj Lord 
Liverpool had been the hejjd, led by 
no very indirect course to the triumph 
“f its opponents. But there was in 
this no question of Whig and Tory 
principles. 

Those principles however — or the 
principles, rather, of the two parlies — 
did now come iuto*questiou. It is 
true, as Mr. Cooke savs, that Mr. Can- 
ning’s cabinet — inio which, after mak- 
ing strenuous but unsuccessful efforts 
t ) compose it entirely of the ft lends of 
the late go\ eminent, he introduced a 
ft vs Willis — was subjected to certaiq 
lesinctiom*. Cpi-n Mr. Canning and 
his partu tihir fncnds one only was im- 
pu*cd, namely, that, for two yctn >, the 
( 'atholie (pic.stiun was not to be brought 
forwaui. This rosti ictioti was imposed 
by George IV.; ami as not only lie, 
but the Uou^o of Lords, was adverse to 
the claims, the chance of ultimate suc- 
cess i tally seemed to he but little af- 
fected by this suspension of fuiitless 
discussion. The conditions imposed by 
Mr. Canning upon the W^iigs who 
joined him weie, that they should not 
propose, but on the other hand oppose , 
as part of the government, the questions 
which were then partially, and have 
since been more openly and generally, 
avowed as the Whig questions, and, 
eminently, parliamentary reform. It 
is no matter of surprise that those of 
the party who joined Mr. Canning had 
some difficulty in seating themselves, 
and that there were some unintelligible 
postponements. W e cannot help Mr. 
Cooke to the reasons why Lord Lans- 
downe, though he promised from the 


first to join the goveAment, stipulated 
for a delay, and drove Mr. Canning to 
the unusual and inconvenient expe- 
dient of filling the highest offices with 
stop-gaps ; the follower of Lord Lans- 
downe, we believe, are equally in the 
# dark. 

Mr. Cooke designates the conduct 
of t])e Whigs as “ a temporary sacrifice 
of principle to expediency;” and he 
builds, we presume, his justification 
upon the word temporary . But, ex- 
cepting in the sense in which all hu- 
manity is bounded by time, the ar- 
rangement was 7io* temporary. At least, 
it was to endu* as long as the admi- 
nistration ; an<j the cxpoliency consisted 
in the personal benefit derived from the 
8d mission of certain individuals into 
bffice : for the party was divided, and 
' it* principles were set at naught. No- 
thing but an unforeseen incident re- 
united and re-established the Whigs. 

But Mr. Cooke catches at another 
defence, which the indifference of peo- 
ple to foreign affairs renders it very 
easy to hazard : the Whigs, he ^ys, 
agreed with Mr. Canning as to foreign 
policy. If tftey did so, they used him 
very ill, for they undoubtedly opposed 
and utyperated him* while he was 
seci clary for foreign affairs; and he 
who bad been up to this time, and 
became afterwards again, the head of 
the Whigs, Earl Grey, disclaimed .at 
tins very momept any approbation of 
^his same foreign policy, and applied 
to it, moreover, the most contemptuous 
language, f 

It is quite impossible to get out of 
this dilemma: Either there was no 
great difference, in respect of prin- 
ciples, between the two parties of Lord 
Liverpool and Lord Grey — Tories and 
Whigs, if Mr. Cooke is pleased so to 
call them — or the Whigs who joined 
Mr. Canning did abandon their prin- 
ciples. For it is certain that Mr. Can- 
ning, so far from repudiating the prill- 1 
ciples of Lord Liverpool’s government, 
did his utmost to retain all its mem- 
bers in his cabinet, and adopted its 
distinctive principle ; and also tnal he 
required from all the Whigs who joined 
him X an adherence to his own prin- 
ciples, and an opposition to their own. 


* See particularly the proceedings of April 182;*, on Mr. Macdonald’s motion, 
Burl. Bob., viii. 1301 ; and Lord Grey, ix. 170. 
t Sp. of 10th May, 1827. Pari. Deb , xvii. 710. 

X At the earnest request of Mr. Tierney, the special privilege of giving a useless 
vote for reform was conceded to him. 
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Mr. Canning* Untimely deaths anil 
the dissolution of hold Goderich's go- 
vernment, rescued the Whigs from the 
difficulty in which the junction of some 
of them with M$. t Canmng had placed 
them. They were excluded from the 
administration fanned by the Duke of 
Wellington. But when Mr. Cooke * 
speaks of the apprehension exeitej by 
tae return of the friends of Lords CusTle- 
reagh and Liverpool, he forgets that 
eveiy one of these men* might have 
been a member of Mr. Canning's go- 
vernment, not excepting Lord Eldon , 
and that this ** veteran Tory " was left 
out of the duke's arrangements! In 
whatever term$ of coujtesy this ex- 
clusion may have been couched (of 
wbieh we know nothing), we say witH 
much confidence that the exclusion of 
this ancient statesman was in a gieat ' 
degree owing «to those opinions, or that 
state of mind in Lord Eldon, which 
Mr. Cooke styles ultra- Toryism. and 
which made it difficult for Ins col- 
league, arid Mr. Peel in particular, w 
effeql the legal and other reforms which 
they contemplated, m perfect consist- 
ency with the' principles 'which thvV 
inherited from Mr. Pitt. 

And when Mr. Cooke speaks «>f the 
Test Act as the “outwork of Tory ism ” 
won by the \\ fogs, does he forget thv 
Mr. Canning had declared a resolution 
tojnaintam this outwork, and that iu> 
Whigs were pledged \u tight for it by 
his side t it perhaps may be more truly* 
said of this than of the Catholic question, 
that it was a Whig and Tory que^tmi , 
as of old times. Mr. Canning took, as 
he always did, the Tory side. 

The mistake which inveteratelv besets 
Mr. Cooke prevails, whui he says tliat 
“ the rage of the Tones was unbounded ” 
when, in 182“, Sir Robert Peel con- 
ceded the Catholic claims. The rage 
of the anti- Cat holies was unbounded. 
Now it was that the party which se- 
parated itself from the Duke of Wel- 
lington s government assumed, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, that the public ascribed 
to it, the name of old Tories, or ultra 
Tvri&t. Nothing can be more inac- 
curate than these designations, espe- 
cially the latter. Some persons have 
appeared or affected to suppose, that 
these gentlemen pushed to^an extreme 
certain tenets of ancient Toryism, which 
sat more loosely upon the other divi- 
sion of the party. There is no ground 


whatever for this supposition. There 
is no point of royal prerogative, or even 
church authority, upon which there was 
a (fifference. As to that wish to retain 
abuses in government or finance, which 
have Iveen gratuitously ascribed to the 
Tories, these ultra Tories were so far 
from carrying it to excess, that it was 
upon a question of economical reform, 
applicable to the civil-list of the king, 
that they afterwards joined the NMugs 
in turning out the government.* 

“ Oxford,” says Mr. Cooke, “called 
upon Peel to resign his seat.” Oxford 
made no such call. The resignation was 
tiie vo|unlary, and, as many thought, 
unnecessary, .act of Sir Robert Peel 
himself. c ln ln> content with Sir Ro- 
bert luglis, he was beaten (as Mi. Cooke 
truly tells u*»; by a singularly numerous 
congregation of clergymen from all 
pails ot the kingdom. 

Of all the* unwarranted resumptions 
‘ f merit, which u parly writers haw 
niged tor their pimcipnK that winch 
.wnhra. to the V\ big* * 4 almost ro- 
mantic nerosiiy ” tor their conduct 
in 182“ i" tin most astounding We 
do ih.t \ei> c leads mr to w ls.it part ot 
then conduct Mi Cooke ascribes nu nt ; 
but tais is cjiut!' clear, ihat an opposi- 
tion to the bill wml l h ivc cvetedi d m 
protligaev nil that i.as turn p« rpt^and 
Ivy public men trom the bogmimu ot 
time. I neptestionabiy, they tnuht 
have MV.tght mom of peisonnl inumph 
in d( Liatt* ; and it is m oidci to obtain 
some credit for their foiheu ranee* in tins 
respect, that Mr. Cooke* tells us dial the 
schist) mi the Tor y party was likely to be 
of abort duration. ( Mi, no ! The W lugs 
;?aw dearly that it was of a natuic to 
endure: they knew very well that then 
was in tliat day really no ditfeuncu hi 
principle between Whig* and Tories ; 
and now that this Catholic question 
was cleared away, they saw their way 
to a junction with the Duke ot Wel- 
lington. llow these hopes came to be 
disappointed, and, especially, why ai: 
overture was made to J^ord Grey, 
whose friends in the House of Com- 
mons appeared at this time very fa- 
vourable to the government, are ques- 
tions of secret history winch we are 
unable to solve. 

The political cunning of the Whigs, 
at a period very little later, is avowed 
by Mr. Cooke. An amendment was 
moved to the address, at the coin- 


* Sir Henry Parnell's motion, Nov. 22, 1830. 
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i m'n cement of the session 1830, by the 
agricultural ami suiti-Calholic Tories 
who had acceded. The Whigs saw 
that a to support this would be to tifirn 
out a minister, from whose weakness 
they hoped much in favour of their 
own parly principles 4 they therefore 
divided their strength so as to givi* the 
ministers a majority ; and this is gene- 
losity almost romantic/ 

We are sony to occupy ^paeewiih 
what appears a small matter ; but we 
must nowex|)osc a miMutemuut, which 
«»ur author borrows from those who 
know belter : — 

“ In the House of Commons, MetaiN 
uf corrupt distribution of patronage, of 
minimi ministers moling vlhiv*, and 
putting their sons into them, then abo- 
lishing tin- offices, and retaining tin- 
compensation pension, might have little 
effect, " »\c. 

There s\a> not e\o» the most i« unite 

insinuation ot uHruplmn ; and it 
cleat that when an office i* given to 
the mui of a ii.inistei, theie is a volun- 
tary Mirretuh r ot the means which, 
otherwise applied, might have been 
used conupuy. No uth» e wa> ea it»d j 
in* compensation was given, lur that 
which wa> in ilu ordm.uy and ic» ‘'±- 
niscd puttier ot cither, of which W lius 

will a? Tories hud availed them- 
selves. Tim abolition wa> a voluntaiy 
act on the part of go\ eminent, by winch 
the public finance was benefited at the* 
expense of two of their neaic-t ad- 
herents. Hdd the cabinet members 
left their sons in possession uf /aipet 
incomes, not a word could have been 
said ! , 

We now approach the era of parlia- 
mentary refoitn ; and have no objection 
to make to Mi. Cookes account ot the 
Mate of feeling respecting that measure 
in the autumn of 1830, or when, by the 
death of (icorge l\\, the Duke of Cla- 
lencc attained the throne. In the 
elections which that event made neces- 
sary, the government lost strength; and 
we believe it to be true that there were 
“ instances in which a Tory constituency 
rejected their former membei for voting 
fur the Catholic bill, and elected a fa- 
natic in his stead/’ f This pettish po- 
licy went further ; and we are con- 
vinced that it was one of the causes of 
the call for reform, and the success of 
the Kefonn-bill. The Catholic ques- 


tion had been supported by tlie Whigs 
generally, and by a great division of the 
Tories, uguimt the opinion of the people ; 
for the Whigs in that instance set at 
naught that public opinion by which 
they piofessed to be guided. Anti~ 
Catholic Tories, finding that the pray- 
•ers which they conveyed in numerous 
petitions were disregarded, were tempt- 
ed % look to a reform in the repre- 
sentative system as the means of giving 
tlleci to thed opinions. And bitterly 
now do many of them repent the pro- 
cC'dmjs which, founded upon an at- 
tachment to the established religion 
and citurcb, ha^c placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of both. 

Happening •rbout thiS time to men- 
tion Mr. Coke, of Noifolk, our historian 
takes an opportunity of displajing the 
• contempt of facts of winch he boasts; 
in speaking of “ the merchants and 
i ontractois, cieatures of the national 
debt, who passed that venerable \\ hig 
mio the House of {jeers.” The late 
^.ord Carrington was a banker, and oc- 
uisional contractor for open loans: his 
elevation is the only foundation for this 
diccuful passage. • 

\\ c sdiall not go through the history 
of tin debates upon the Uefoitn-bill. 
They exhibited some remarkable in- 
Mancc> of opinion, of vote, among 
those who had recently acquired office. 
Tim opposition of the tornicr ministers 
and their followers was consistent. In 
•tin* course of these discussions an inci- 
dent occurred, very important to the 
history of party and the character , of 
\\ higgism, but not mentioned by Mr. 
Cooke. 

\\ bile the bill was in the House of 
Lords, the Political Union of Birming- 
ham held a meeting in the open air, 
at winch 1 .‘>0,000 persons were said to 
be pi csent * At this meeting an in- 
tention was plainly and notoriously 
avowed, to refuse to pap ta.\cs, if the 
Lords continued, accouhng (o their < 
undoubted constitutional rigid, to alter 
or reject the bill passed by the Com- 
mons; and these foolish people appear 
to have fancied that in such reSfllance 
to the laws, which imposed taxes ap- 
propriated by parliament to public 
purposes, they should be imitating the 
example of Hampden, who resisted, 
and brought to a judicial trial, the ar- 
bitrary levies of Charles I. ! At this 
meeting a vote of thanks passed to 

$ Ann, Ite£. 1831, p. 281. 
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Lord Allhorp «uidk Lord John Russell. 
Lord Allhorp, then being chancellor of 
ilie exchequer, assured these misguided 
men, in answer, of his sincere gratitude 
for the “ honour ” which they had con- 
ferred upon him ; and all that he said, 
by way of rebuke or observation, in re- 
gard to the threat* of withholding taxes, « 
was a gentle exhortation to his corre- 
spondent “ to use all his infhieng# to 
prevent, not merely any acts of open 
violence, but any such resistance to the 
law as is threatened by the refusal to 
pay taxes. Such a course as this/ 1 
be added, “ is the one least likely 
to pi ornate our success Thil con- 
stituted the only objection of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer* to the resist- 
ance contemplated ! The infringement 
of the law, the disbandment of th& 
a nay and navy, the breach of public - 
faith, the ruin of the numerous persons 
dependent upon the public funds, as 
well as of all public functionaries, even 
those of the lovve^ order, — the dissolu- 
tion, in great part, of judicature an<J 
government ; all these consequences 
wer£ nothing to Lord Allhorp ! Nor 
was he ashamed to boast <*f the appro* 
bat ion of the men through \\ho*c 
wickedness and folly Ins country was 
threatened with them ! I.onl John 
Russell took *not e\en the scanty 
notice, which his colleague had thought 
decent, of this tremendous menace ; 
but he characterised the vote of the 
House of Lends as “ the whisper of a« 
faction /’ 

It is thus that the Whig leader 
ft pander/’ as Windham once told 
them, “ pander to the baser vices of 
the multitude /' it is thus that they put 
party triumph above all considerations, 
constitutional or moral. If wc say that 
this .recklessness is peculiar to the 
Whigs, we shall probably be referred to 
fanatics or demagogues in the north, or 
newspaper writers, who have assumed 
,the name ofTory. We say deliberately, 
that it js not to be found in eminent 
men of that party. The leaders of all 
parties may sometimes be too factious ; 
but Whigs alone are seditious, and 
disregard the laws and institutions of 
their country. 

But the Reform-bill was not a mea- 
sure conceived in the spirit of party !*' 
This position Mr. Cooke* supposes 
fittnself to have proved, by shewing 
ihat tue county constituencies, to which 
tite bill gave augmented power, have 
subsequently returned Tory members ; 


and that u the Whigs must have per- 
ceived*’ these consequences. Fortu- 
nately, the Whigs did not foresee 
tliGm. They heard among the county 
freeholders a loud cry for reform, ami 
saw the consequent return of Whig 
members ; they did not perceive either 
the Tory or church origin of a part of 
the cry, or the ephemeral character of 
all such cries. 

They reasoned justly, that they 
should give a great blow to tlie party 
to which they were opposed ; that 
while they deprived themselves, as well 
as their opponents, of close boroughs, 
they would get a compensation in the 
popular constituencies |>ecu burly open 
to the sp&ies of delusion which is in- 
herent in Whiggery; and where, more- 
over, the Dissenters were peculiarly 
strong, — men apt to be inimical to the 
Tories, as connected with the church. 
And some of the Whigs were so much 
pledged to icforri, and they or others 
ol theii part) had su tiered so much in 
character from the abandonment of par- 
liamentary reform when in office, that 
they could not honourably, or decently, 
or eten safely, m gh i.t it again. 

Of the observation* with which .Mr. 
Cooke clones his wuih, then aic really 
som* which wc dc* not imdusiand ; 
hist we cannot pa>s without nofcmg 
one, which he makes m various forms 
throughout his book : he chaiges the 
whole body of landholders, whom he 
designates too largely as Tories, with the 
habit of providing for their younger 
children out of the public purse. Mi. 
Cooke, who leaves to statisticians the 
pract.ce of budding assertions upon 
fact*, nroltfibly imbibed this idea from 
the Morning Chronicle . Assuredly, it 
has sometimes happened that county 
membeis, Whig and Tory, have ob- 
tained official situations for their own 
relations, or those of their supporters ; 
but these cases were always rare, and 
three or four in a county would proba- 
bly be beyond the average, and many 
bad never any tiling beyond the very 
limited local patronage. It has al- 
ways been chiefly in the boroughs that 
the management by patronage has been 
systematically practised. But this, 
says Mr, Cooke , — u this must be de- 
nied, or but very partially granted, so 
Jong as popular influence predominates 
in the Commons; or, in other words, 
so long as the Reform-bill continues in 
effectual operation.” 

Now, we fearlessly challenge Mr. 
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Luokc to support this position by facts. It is easy to say** lory lords-lieu- 
\\ e affirm that the use of patronage in tenant appointed Tory magistrates, and 
procuring or rewarding supporters of Tory magistrates directed the most 
the government has been, at the letst, lmrnble rivulets of patronage in the 
as extensive since the Reform-bill same direction.”* Cooke pre- 

passed as it was before ; and we aver, pared to shew, that under Tory lieu- 
moreover, that the government which tenants respectable Whigs have, for 
passed the Reform-bill created more * their Whiggery, been left out of the 
offices than any government that has commission ? Is he prepared to shew 
exited since the peace. Wc are not that* Tones unfit for the distinction 
here disputing the necessity of such were placed in it? We should be 
ci cations; they may have been neces- glad to put lords-lieutenants of the two 
sary, as those of Air. Pitt were ; parties upon their trial upon these 
but the reforming ministers did create charges! As for the patronage exer- 
many places, and fill them with Whigs cised by magistrates, we know not 
or Radicals. They boast of th^ num- whatTNlr. Coerce means; nor, we ap- 
brr of places abolished, and they did, prehend, does he. 
no doubt, follow up the system of abo- We now take leave *of Mr. Cooke, 
lition which had prevailed under Lord We are disposed to part gooeftriends, 

Liverpool, and subsequent ministers : ■because we believe bis motives to be 

but we aic now speaking, not of econo- * perfectly pure; his eirors, monstrous 
my, but of influence ; arid it must be a> they are, are to be atyabuted to the 

remembered that they abolished places monomania of Whiggery. He has 

held by tin it' enewim, mnl filled mw fancied a theory ; and his intellect, 

places mth tltar funds. sharp enough in ether matters, is 

A contrast between Lord Lute and Ijlunted as to all facts, circumstances, 
Lord Drey k altogether fanciful. The and considerations, which mutate 
one, says Mi. Looke, cleared every againstit. 

public office of hi» opponent* ; “ the • W e shal> now, in it short space, 

<>lh< r hoped to gratify by a diUMon qf bring down the history of party to the 

legitimate patimiagc. a party whom pic^ent jnoment. The designations of 

then own chief' could not content with Whig and Tory + have been resumed 

!«.■" than t monopoly of abuses." by the two great partidk in the state; 

Really, a' to Lord Ilutc, we know and the points of difference between 
not. and* we cate not, whether what is them ha\e now some reference to the 
said of him has any legitimate origin, original principles of the two parties. 
But what i< meant by Lord Grey’s di- •The Whigs assuredly do profess to 
vision of patronage ’’ Has Mr. Cooke gno, and their measures have given, 
really persuaded himself that this re- more power to the democracy and .to 
>peciable W lug gave places to Tories ? the Dissenters. But they no longer 
W ill he shew by any one fact that his confine their protection to Protestant 
administration was less exclusive than Dissenters. They, must, therefore, 
those which preceded it? The truth is, disclaim Lord Russell and the first 
that the go\ eminent by influence, Whigs; but though it would be diffi- 
a^ainst which the opponents of the mi- cult to point out a period of W biggish 
nisteis of the day have been clamour- history to which that of the modern 
ing for more than a century, and which \\ lugs could be assimilated, it is cer- 
was always one of the principal reasons tain that the present Whigs act upou 
assigned for a icform in parliament, principles which have been for a long * 
has now become the urowed system of time assumed by the W'hig party. 
Reformers. There is no occasion on While in governing by influence and 
which the supporters of the Whig mi- patronage they do full justice to the . 
lusters so frequently deviate into ceil- example of the great Whig minister, 
sure, as when the rigid principle of Sir Robert Walpole, they unquestion- 
exclusive patronage appears to be neg- ably assert also the “ liberal' princi- 
pled. That which it was criminal pies which were avowed by Mr. Fox, 
in the Tories to do, it is criminal in the as leader o| opposition. 

Whigs to omit ! * The Tories imitate their predecessors 

• P. 627. 

t Perhaps the greater part of the party opposed to the Whigs assume the name of 
Conservative — not Tory ; but the latter is universally given them, and we take the 
liberty of using it. 
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of all times in atjadiment to the Church 
of England ; and, although the princi- 
pal araoug them, as well as the Whigs, 
Separated in a singfe instance from the 
anti-CathoIic orytciple of their an- 
cestors (which, however, had been gra- 
dually relaxed their predecessors), 
the Tories have now to assert their * 
ancient principles aguinst the Whigs, 
with whom they were on this poinwfor- 
merly united, — a union which brought 
about the revolution of 1088. 

Hut the democratic principles of the 
Whigs now operate in the same direc- 
tion with the Popery to which they 
were formerly opposed* A lfbmnn 
Catholic is now the greatest of dema- 
gogues, and closely connected with 
the thflM party (Radicals), which* 
carries the democratic principle still* 
further than the Whigs. The Tones, 
therefore, having now to muutam 
monarchy, ami the Church of England, 
against Democracy and Popery, have 
to fight with the* enemies with whom 
their ancestors fought, though never be 7 
fore ^united in alliance. Thus each 
party has something in common with 
its ancestors ; the ie*embUt«ice between 
ancient and modem Tones is much 
the closer. 

The most curious incidents m the 
history of party ^ince 18‘,SJ are tmuul in 
tlie gradual approximation Ik tween the 
Whigs and the Radicals: and in the 
conduct of the Tones in opposition. 

Lord Grey, who, though an old par- # 
lamentary reformti, is m every sense 
an. aristocrat, commenced his adminis- 
tration under the Reform- act with com- 
parative moderation. The speech* 
with which King William opened the 
reformed paihament recommended 
church reform in terms liable to little 
objection; and the supremacy of the 
law was asserted in Ireland. In the 
measures of coercion by which Lord 
Grey put down seditious practices in 
• Ireland, he went beyond Mr. Pitt or 
Lord Liverpool. 

The vituperations of O’Connell were 
absolutely furious. “ Base, brutal, 
an<H®ody," were the terms which he 
applied to “ the Whigs; who had shed 
more Irish blood than bad been spilt 
in twenty years of Tory rule !" Nor 
did their very extensive reforms of the 
Jbrish church exempt them" from the 
most scornful censure. Meanwhile, 
"the Tones, including the bishops, wcie 


very moderate in their opposition; 
They consented, for instance, to an en- 
tire new modelling of the Irish church, 
— protesting, however, against any ab- 
solute alienation of church property. 
A portion of the Whig ministry, in- 
cluding Lord Stanley arid Sir James 
Graham, who were not converts, but 
original \\ higs, concurred with the 
Tories in this principle ; though there 
was at first a ditVeietu-c as to its appli- 
cation. A section, therefore, oc- 
curred, which has made a new arrange- 
ment of parties, by uniting these two 
eminent mtn \ .ith bir Robert Peel's 
party. # 

One of the most important domestic 
measures Loid Grey's government 
was the lie* Poor-law. \ try few, if 
any, of the Toiy party had given 
opinions in favour of the veiv extensive 
alteration' which this bill vfiveted. Hut 
most of them, headed b\ Nsr Rob* it 
Peel, supported it»; and thus deprived 
ihrinselvev ot the means oi gaining a 
popular cry in tin ir favour without any 
loss of public character. The suppoit 
which, hot only in the House of (. om- 
inous, but throughout the country, the 
greater pait v.f tin Tory country "t ntle- 
men have given to this impoitant mt.i- 
sure ot tin* \\ lag g< tcrnviwui is uti in- 
stance of party movleiati^n tot winch it 
would not be ea>\ to hnd a pieicdriit ; 
and vet. because .some time oi Inin 
Tones have conscientiously dbuppioved 
of the ’mil, and a few moie haw weakly 
yielded to the pitsslire of constitu- 
encies, tins Vei y matter "f the Poor- 
law has been used to tahinimuu the 
Tories. 

Loid Gjcy’s aovemim-nt soon fell to 
piece**, ami was reconstructs d by Loid 
.Melbourne. And now, upon no other 
visible inducement than the appoint- 
ment of Loid Duhcanimit to the llomc 
Office, which Loid Melbourne vacated, 
< >’ Connell declared his intenlion of 
supporting the government. 

Soon after this, the king dismissed 
the Whig ministers of his own rneie 
motion; and Sir Robeit Peel formed 
a government upon the pimciplc of 
moderate and conservative icform. 
And now the remains of Lord Giey’s 
cabinet, by winch O'Connell had 
been denounced as a dangerous dis- 
turber of the public peace, and which 
he had proclaimed to be tyrannical and 
blood-thirsty, entered into that com- 


♦ Feb. 5, 185J. 
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or compact alliance, which is 
known by the name of (he Lichfield- 
house agreement. 

Having appealed to the people, Sir 

Robert Feel so strengthened his party 

to find himself at the head of nearly 
one-half of the House of Commons. 
Null, united, the \\ higs and Radicals 
were too much for him. In order to 
>et about his reforms without delay, he 
introduced an Irish tithe-bill, nearly 
similar to that which Ins predecessors 
had proposed. The new allies passed 
the memorable vote of April 7, 1833,^ 
by which, for the sake of asserting an 
abstract right of alienating church pro- 
perty in Ireland, they deprived the peo- 
ple of Ireland of the opportunity of le- 
licffrom that which they had described 
as an iiitolciabU’ grievance. They suc- 
ceeded in replacing the Whigs in office ; 
and for one, two, thiee years, they 
obliged the people of Ireland to endure 
this gnevi.nc c, because they could nut 
in the face ol an immense minority in 
the House of < ommons, and a inn- 
t»'iiu in the L on Is, enforce the princi- 
ple d lowed in their factious i evolution. 
A mueul ehctiou, and OVonnell’s 
punusMoii, enabled them at last to 
thiow ;i*jde this \ote, winch is ad an- 
mummI iN paity purpose. 

Meanwhile, tl»ei have done much in 
i on form ny with the Lichfield House 
agreement : it still umains tobcM.cti 
whither they have done enoiudi. They 
ha\c, in one instance, faNiried their 
du hirations recently recorded; and 
hint*, m then vote upon the pension- 
li^t a matter ol slight importance in 
itM'lfb established a principle more 
republican tlmu any which Jias been 
enunciated since 10413. They have, 
since their last return to office, made 
repeated appointments to high judicial 
offices of persons favoured — we can- 
not positively say recommended — by 
O’Connell. They have, beyond all 
question, offered to that denounced de- 
magogue himself nearly the highest 
situation in the law; although their 
leader has avowed that he has not the 
confidence, nor his pioceedings the 
approbation, ol the government.t 

It cannot be pretended that in this 
reconciliation with O’Connell the mi- 
nister have followed u public opinion,” 
Twogeneial elections, undeV their own 
law, which purports to collect the real 
sense of the people, exhibited a pro- 


gressive change of pulilig feeling against 
the Whig members, and eminently 
against their encouragement of Popish 
allies. 

But without these # ajlies they can- 
not maintain their majority and their 
power. If, indeed, tjiey would intro- 
duce into their measures even so much 
of nyjderation as characterised Lord 
Grttyl and were thereby to lose their 
Irish and Radical support, they would 
he supported by the Tories ; but at 
this their pride and jealousy revolt. 

They are thus kepi in office by their 
Radical alliance, but not by that alone. 
It is Ufcown tlup, reckless as they some- 
times appear, some degree of modera- 
tion is induced by affltv. And they 
have shewn that, when deprived of 
power, they will report to the most un- 
• natural connexions, and give the most 
daring pledges, in order to regain it. 
Moderate and conscientious Tories, 
thereto! c, feel that, mischievous as they 
are in government, opposition, followed 
Ijy a recovery of office by Radical 
means, would lender them still more 
no\iou>. s 

» It is not *in this plaoe that we in- 
quire whether the moderation and cau- 
tion winch this feeling dictates are jus- 
tilitihV in the Conservative party : our 
p upose is historical onfy ; and we are 
satisfied that we truly record the late 
history and present state of parties. 

.Smcc the above was written the 
•W lug', have befii again out, and they 
aie again inf The increasing strength 
of the Tones, and the discontent of a 
few of the Radicals, left them almost 
in a minority on an important question, 
and they resigned. This discontent of 
the Radicals was partly occasioned by 
a litter from Lord John Russell to his 
constituents, of which the tone was 
deemed too Conservative . Sir Robert 
Peel was commissioned to form an 
administration, but gave up bis com- 
mission, for a reason which we cannot j 
discuss here. The Whigs icsumed 
the offices which they had lately de- 
clared themselves incapable of filling 
usefully ; and the same RadicuUNvho 
censured the letter of Lord John, and 
found in it nothing but a determination 
to resist all further reform, and who 
thereupon declared that never again 
would the/ help the Whigs against the 
Tories, now find in that letter the 
germs of very extensive improvement. 

f Pari. Deb., Third Series, xlv. 31. 
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So much we aw (113510(1 to say ; how their allies. The Tories, faithful to 

fitr these same Radicals Imve given in their system of opposing or mending 

their adhesion to the restored govern- bad measures, and giving effect to those 

raent, or upon what terms a new that are unobjectionable, gain stiongth 

alliance has bqpy contracted, we are at once through their own moderation 

as )et uninformed; but ve may say and the recklessness of their rivals. It 

confident!), that. if the M'higs have remains to be seen whether the Whig 

made concessions, the) will purchase * body contains vufliuent virtue to coun- 
for them only a temporary renewal of teract b) an honourable adhetence to 

power, accompanied by a great atces- principles and desertion of party, tin* 

sion of discredit in the country, and effect of the ronevuxl alliance ! 

increase of contempt on the part of May l 2H. 
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1I10MAS C \RL\ LE, EnQ. 10 OHM r*'\OH»wE, LSQ , ON TUt SIN KIM* Ol rii! 

M^OEt H. 

Diar Y orke, — Shall we now overhaul* that story of the sinking of' fin J t rut at, 
a little; and i*t a discerning public judge of the saint' 1 will tndiMwuu i«> 
begin at the beginning, and not to end till 1 ha\e got to some condition 
As many readers aie probabl) in the dark, and )oung ptr^fins mas imt haw* s > 
much as heaid of the I'uigtin, we had perhaj>s Utter take up the mattu «/ orn, 
and study to tan) unmstiucttd m.inkud coinfortabl) alun^ with u-» ud *, in. 

1 find, therefore, woith) \ ork*. in staicluiig through old filt> ol 1 t uspap* ts, 
and other must) artales, as 1 hast Uen ohligtd to do, that on tin uuhii^ I t < 
10 th of June, i7 ( H, a bnlRant audit net was. a- otti u happt ns. awn 1 Kd ,ti t* < 
Opera House here in J ondoii Radiance a* various kind', an 1 m< lodv 1 1 t ldl< - 
strings and windpij e^jCaitd.ign mis oi mttalhe, was till n^ all tl e pi i wltnau 
unknown indivulual uiteiul with a wtt mw'papu in h.s put kt * tn 1 tiling tti.it 
Loid Howe and the I nglisli tint hul come* up with \ ill in t-.R it d tla 

French, oil the coast ol ]be>t, and gained a signal v.ctoi) ov i 1 im " The 
agitation spread from her ch to bench, tiom box to box; so that tin wet i»<ws- 

C had finally to b% lead fiorn the stage, and all tin musical lustrum* nts, 
.n and other, had to strike up ftult Britannia, the brilliant audience all 
standing, and such of them as had talint joining hi chorus, — before tin u>uii 
tquallacci melody, natural to tm* plate, could he allowed to proceed a 4 .uu. This 
was the first intimation men had of Uowt’s victor) of the 1st of June; <n tin 
following evening London wds illuminated : the (iuMti had been published, — 
some six ships taken, and n seventh, named Vtngcur, which had been sunk ; a 
veiy glorious victory; and the jo\ of peoples minds was constdeiablc. 

For the lemainder of that month of June, 1794, and over into July, the 
newspapers enliven themselves with the usual succession of despatches, pm ate 
narratives, anecdotes, commentaries, and rectifications; unfolding giaduallv, . 1 * 
their way is, how the matter has actual I) passed ; till each leader inay form some 
tolerably complete image of it, till each at least has had enough of it ; and tin* 
•glorious victory submerges in the genual Hood, giving place to other glonts. 
Of the Vengcur that sank theie want not anecdotes, though they are not of a uiy 
prominent kind. The Vingcur, it seems, w*as engaged with the Btunsiruh ; the 
Jifujwgick had sluck close to hei, and the fight was veiy hot ; indeed, the two 
shtp^were hooked together by the Brunswick’* anchors, and stuck so till the 
Vengcut had got enough ; but the anchors at last give way, and the Brumwu A, 
herself much disabled, drifted to leeward of the enemy’s flying ships, and had to 
run before the wind, and so escape them. The Vtngcm, entnel) powerless, was 
taken possession of by the Alfred, by the Culioden , of by both of them together ; 
and sank after not many minutes. All this is in the English newspapers ; this, 
fa is we are concerned, is the English version of Howe’s victory, — in which 
the sirking Vengiur is noticeable, but plays no pre-eminently distinguished part. 

** Morning Chronicle of June, 1794. 
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The same English newspapers publish, as they receive thegi, generally with* 
out any commentary whatever, the successive French versions of the matter; the 
same that can now be read more conveniently, in their original language, in the 
Chon dts Rapports, vol. xiv., and elsewhere. The French Convention was now 
sitting, in its Reign of Terror, fighting for life and death, with all weapons, 
against all men. The I* rench Convention had of course to givfi^ts own version 
of this matter, the best it could. Barrere was the man to do that. On the 
15th of June, accordingly, Barrire reports that it is a glorious vfctory for France; 
that the light, indeed, was sharp, and not unattended with loss, the ennemi* du 
penre humain being achamts against us; b«I that, nevertheless, these gallant 
French war-ships did so shatter and astonish the enemy on this 1st of June and 
the preceding clays, that the enemy shore off; and, on the morrow, our inva- 
luable American cargo of naval stores, safely stowed ir^he fleet of transport-ships, 
got safe through which latter statement is a fact, the transport-ships having 
actually escaped unmolested ; they sailed over the very place of battle, saw the 
wreck of burnt and shattered things, still tumbling on the waters, and knew that a 
battle had been. By degrees, hdwever, it becomes impofsible to conceal that the 
glorious victory fur France hits yielded six captured ships of war K> the English, 
ami one to the briny maw of Ocean ; that * in short, the glorious victory has been 
what in unofficial language is called a sheer defeat. Whereupon, after some 
recriminating and flourishing from Jcaji-Bon St. Andre and others, how the 
captain of the Jacobin behaved ill, and various men and things behaved ill, 
conspiring to tarnish the laurels of the Republic, — Barrcre adroitfy takes a new 
tack ; will shew that, if \\c French did not beat, we did better, and are a spec- 
tacle for the very gods. Fixing on the sunk Vengeur , Barrt re publishes his famed 
llappoit du 21 Mtsddor '9th July, 1794), setting forth how Republican valour, 
conquered by unjust fortune, did neverilfblcss in dying earn a glory that will 
neitr die, but flame there foiever as a symbol and prophecy of victories without 
end : how the Vengeur, in shoit, being enjirely disabled, and incapable of com- 
monplace fight, Hew despeiatc, and refused to strike, though sinking ; how the 
enemies tired on her, but she retuAicd their tire, shot aloft all her tricolor 
streamers, shouted live la Ripublvjuc ; nay, fi re A the guns of her upper deck 
when the lower decks were already sunk ; and so, in this mad whirlwind of fire 
and shouting, and invincible despair, went down into the ocean depths; Vive la 
Re pub l tq uc and a universal volley from the upper deck being the last sounds she 
made. This report, too, is translated accurately in the Morning Chronicle for 
July 26, 1794; and published without* the smallest commentary there. The 
Vengeur with all her crew being down in the depths of ocean, iris not of course 
they that can vouch for this heroic feat ; neither is it the other French, who had 
all fled by that time : no, the testimony is still more indubitable, that of 6ur 
enemies themselves ; it is “ from the English newspapers ” that Barrtre pro- 
fesses to have gathered these heart-inspiring details, the candour even of these 
ennemis tie harms could not conceal them,— which, therefore, let all Frenchmen 
believe as a degree truer than truth itself, and rejoice in accordingly, loall this, 
as was said, the English newspapers seem to have made no reply whatever. 

The French, justly proud of so heroic a feat, a degree truer than truth itself, 
did make, and have ever since continued to make, what demonstration was fit. 
Convention decree, Convention decrees were solemnly passed about this suicidal 
Vengeur ; the deathless suicidal Vengeur h written deep in innumerable French # 
songs and psalmody ings ; a wooden model of the Vengeur, solemnly consecrated 
in the Pantheon of Great Men, beckoned figuratively from its peg, u Aux grands 
homines, la pa trie rcconnuissanti: J" — and hangs there, or in the A Fusee baval, 
beckoning, I believe, at this hour. In an age of miracles, such as the Pgjgp. of 
Tenor, one knows not at first view what is incredible : such loud universal pro- 
clamation, and the silence of the English (little interested, indeed, to deny), 
seem to have produced an almost universal belief both in France and here. 
Doubts, I now find, were more than once started by sceptics even among the 
French, — in a suitable low tone; but the “ solemn Convention decrees/ the 
wooden “ modelc du Vengeur" hanging visible there, the “ glory of France?” 
Such doubts were instantly blown away again ; and the heroic feat, like a mirror- 
shadow wiped, not wiped out , remained only the clearer for them. 

Very many years ago, in some worthless English histpry of the French Revo- 
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tnttou, the first c that had come in my way, l read tins incident ; coldly recorded, 
Without controversy, without favour or feud ; and, naturally enough, it burnt 
xteelf indelibly mto the boyish imagination; and indeed is, with the murder of 
the Princess de Lamballe, all that I now* remember of that same worthies* 
English history^. t Coming afterwards to write of the French Revolution myself ; 
finding this story so solemnly authenticated, and not knowing that, in its intrinsic 
character, it hud ever been so much as questioned, I wrote it down nothing 
doubting ; as other English writers hadMone ; — the fruit of which, happily now 
got to maturity so far as I am concerned, you are here to see ripen itself, by the 
fallowing stages. Take first the c&jws delicti : 

1 . Ijtract from “ French Revolution" (vol. iii. p. ,u>). 

,r Hut how 18 it, then, with that Vengtur ship, site neither strikes nor makes off r 
She is lamed, she cannot make off; strike she will not. Fire rakes her fort* and aft 
from victorious enemies ; the IVngrwr is sinking. Strong are vo, Tv runts ot the Sen . 
yet we also, are we weak ? Lo ! *11 flags, streamers, jacks, e\eiy rag of tricolor ilitif 
will yet run on rope, HV rustling aloft ■ the whole crew«r*>wds the uppei d»*ik , 
nod, with universal soul-iuiddeimig yell, shouts Fir",/,! tUpuhiutue , — sinking, sink- 
ing. She staggers, .she lurches, her last ^Iriink whirl ; Ocean yawns ub\ final duu n 
rushes the IVugeur, carrying Vue h llepnhliqt «*■ along with her, unconquerable, inti* 
Eternity.'* * 

2. letter from Hear- Admiral <■’, iff t'n. m th* ** San ” Set. •inn or of \i»* . Ifhlft. 

** Mr. Editor, — Since the period of Ford Ilowe*> \i» torv, on 1st June, 17*0, the 
Story of the Frent li 74-irun slop g..»ng down with tchuis flying, and le ; 

crew" crying Vue h lit puhlnjue, ( >i* w J.nw:*', \v., and the i'urtlur ahsmditv inat 
they continued tiring th** n.rnmfack gun*» after h*T lowei d.*t fc u as nuuscrvul, * ; i ^ h* . n 
declared, and has recently been i«'n»^**rtf>% b\ a Frein, h author. It uruu. it»*d, no donM. 
on the port of the French, in pditn.d and exiitin*- motives — precisely «*» Ihutapane 
caused his victory at Trafalgar to b.* piunwilgdt* d thi'cjgh France. \\ Inhi tin *V r. - 
ports and confident U's.s* rti<u.-> wep confined it* our neighbours, it >eemetl lit* !*■ w**r ,, i 
the while to con trail u t it. Ku* now, vikcu lw»» I'n-bsh author*- «-f r» hd.riti . 
Mr. Alison, m his Jl^torif *f /*..'«•* cieriee the I'temh Ilcoluiui* , and Mr. <’arhl.*. 
iu bis similar nork, iriv** it tie roii'inu itiuti of l.ugli^.i authont 1 . , 1 t iimrlci it r, di* 
thus to declare tfmt the whole Mo:\ a mlicuimi** jmo ot ia*ii*t»*ii',c. \t th** tun • ih-« 
Vengeue sunk, the action had ceased *. *me tune. 'Ihc l iend* tl* et **re inikin • • *:! 
before the wind; and ( apt.tin KonuuJin and ln-> sou huJ been neailv h df an Jem 
prisoners on hoard II.M.S. CuUmhu, of win* h ship l \\a» the fumth lic.lch.in; ; and 
about 1^7 of the crew \£ere also prisoners, either on board the Cullotim, w m |»ei 
boats, besides I b-li**ve lt*0 in the Alt, id'-, and some lo in the bind oor.*«r, i.mi- 
xnanded by Lieutenant (the late Hear- Admiral) W lime. the Ven^m, «;e fid en 
possession of by the boats of the Cullmimt, Lieu***nant Kotin rhaut, and the Annul, 
Lieutenant Peschamps ; and Captain lleuaudm and iiiywli. who were b\ < aptam 
Schombergs dehiro at lunch in Ins cabin, hearimr th*' cries of distress, ran to t)»«* 
starboard quarter gallery, and thence witnessed the nfr-lnucboly .scene. Never were 
men in distress inure ready to s;*ve themselves. “ A. J. G im nin*." 

This Utter, which appeared in the Sun Newspaper early in November last, 
was copied itdo most of the other Newspapers in the following days; I take it 
from the Examiner of next Sunday (13th Nov. 13311). The result seemed to ho 
general uncertainty. On me, who had not the honour at that time to know 
‘ Admiral Griffiths even by name, still less by character, (lie main impression Ins 
letter left was that this affair was singular, doubtful ; that it would require to bo 
farther examined by the earliest opportunity. Not long after, a friend of his, who 
too k an interest in it, and was known to friends of mine, transmitted me through 
theifflhe fallowing new Document, which it appeared had been written earlier, 
though without a view lo publication ; 

3. Letter * from Rear-Admiral Griffiths to « primte Friend (penes me). 

“ Since you request it, I^send you the state of thq actual fact as respects the 
sinking of the Vengeur after the action of the 1st of June, 179-1. 
t v “ f was fourth lieutenant in the Culioden in that action. Mr. Carlyle, in his 
'* History of the French Rnulntian, vol. iii. p. 33. i, gives, in his own peculiar style, the 
Ititme account of it that was published to the world under the influence of the French 
government for political and exciting purposes ; and which has recently been 
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reiterated by • French author. Air. Carlyle, in adopting these authorities, has given 
hnglah testimony to the force ; farce I call it, — for, with the exceptiofi of the Vengeur 

* sinking/ there is not one word of fact in the narration. I will first review it in 
detail : — 

" ' * ,K ‘ ' en^pur neither strikes nor makes off.’ She did both . She made off as 
well ns her disabled state admitted, and was actually taken in *ew by a French 
ei*?hteen.gtin hi isr ; which cast her off, on the Culloden, Alfred and two or three 
others approaching to take possession of her. 4 Fire rakes her /ore and aft from 
\ ^irtorious enemies.' \\ icked indeed woultl it have been to have fired into her, a 
sinking ship with colours down; and 1 can positively assert not a gun was fired at 
her for an bout before slip was taken possesft^n of. * The Yengeur is sinking.’ 

1 rue. 4 l.o 1 all flags, streamers, jocks, every mg of tricolor that will yet run on rope 
fly rustling aloft.’ Not one most standing, not one rope on which to hoist or display 
.i hit of tiicolnv, not one flag, or streamer, or ensign displayed; her colours down ; 
and, for no at than halt an hour before she sunk, Captain Itenaudin, and his son, &c., 
e« bi>ard the i uilotle-t , — on which 1 will by and by inure especially particu- 
larise. * I he whole crew crow iU the upper deck, and with universal soul-maddening 
'“II, shouts I 'iic In licpnhhjH, ** jlevond the fact of the crew (except the wounded) 
being on tie* upper deck, not even the slightest, the most trivial semblance of truth. 
Not one shout beyond that of horror and despair. At the moment of her sinking wt 
had on IhHtrd the Culloden, and in our boms then at the wreck, 127 of her crew', 
iik hiding liip captain. ‘I lie Alfied had many; I belie re ((boot 100: Lieutenant 
Wiiiiip, in command of a hired cutter, a number; 1 think, 49. 1 Down lushes tie* 

\ engeur. cariying 1’nefii Utpubbqoe along with her. unconquerable, into Lternitv.’ 

I kill ! imsw ei id ulu»\ t». # 

I have thus levn-wed Air. Carlyle's statement ; 1 now* add the particulars of the 
ini t. *1 In' \ rn*„ a vu> vfiillv dismuMrd, goinir ofi be lim* the wind, under her sprit-sail, 

. . live s:.il of t h*’ Ini* tome up with her, the Culloden and A fired two of these. 

N< i coh ur- down, 1 leutpnans Kit hard Desr fcinip-, first of the* Alfred, 1 believe, look 
pi>s>es**i'»h «>! h<*r. Ill*- w»\t b*> ,t oj t board was the Culloden':*, Lieut. Ilotheiain, 
who di< d in.** oi tin- Captains of (ireenwit h Hospital. Ueschamps went up the side. 
II.-dipiMni trot m * it the low • r-.lm k port, saV that the Ihip was sinking, and went 
th-iue to the • juarter-dock. 1 am positive which boat got first on board. 

It •thentu ivurn»d with Captain It ■caudin, his «• inland one man ; and reported lier 
M.i'e. w hereupon Other lk\il- weie s^ut. I lie A i •' ;«*ur - « main yard was lung across 
!m i dock- . Roth* turn, .\(\, de.-eemh'tl from its. hub.wud \ ard-arm hy^he yard-tackle 
pendant . and 1 p-*i >.m dl v hi aid him report to Captain Schotnberg the Yengeur’s 
st.itc. • I hat 1..* cold*! m.t pine a two fed rule in any dilution, he thought, that 
would not touch two 'Lot-hohW | Acept the Purser, Air. Oliver, who was engaged 
in arranging the pri>one?s in (lassos, .\c # as they came on hoard, I was the only 
olheor who krnw anv French, ..nd mine very so-»o. Captain Schomberg said : ‘ \ ou 
understand kremh, take Keiinudin and lus son into the cabin, and divert his mind 
from ntt'-idiim to In> mIh j> while sinking.' Having been iu presence of the French 
fh*.*t for throe days prior to the action, the accustomed cooking had not gone on ; the 

• "die* tire w. is little lighted. Rut the captain, foreseeing, had a cold mutton-pie 
standing bv ; this, with wine, ^ a> ordered for us , and 1 was actually eating it with 
Itenamiin, a prisoner m Captain Schoni berg's cabin, when a hustle on deck made us 
'.t.u t up ; we ran to the starboard quarter -gallery, and saw the Yengeur, then say a 
stone's- throw from us, sink. I he»e are the facts. 

“ Sept. 17 , HUS. “ A - W. Griffiths. 

“ | have said i am not certain which boat took possession ; and I gave it to the 
Alfred, because there arises so much silly squabbling on these trifles. But from 
Uot hernia taking ihe Captain, it seems piohable the Culloden s boat w* as first. A • 
mutter, however, of no moment.*' 

Such a document as this was not of a sort to be left dormant; doubt could 
not sleep on it; doubt, unless effectually contradicted, bad no refuge to* to 
hasten to denial. I immediately did two tilings: I applied to Admiral Griffiths 
for leave to publish this new letter, or such portions of it as might seem needful ; 
and at the same time L addressed myself to a distinguished French friend, well 
acquainted with these matters, more zealously concerned in them than almost any 
other living man, and hithertdan undoubting believer nf the history of the Vengeur. 
This was my letter to him ; marked here as Document No. 4 : 

•1. Letter <f T, Carlyle to Monsieur . 

“ A1 v dear - Inclosed herewith are copies o£ Admiral Griffiths’s two 
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letters concernioa the Vengeur , on which we communicated lately. You undertook 
the French sidePot the business ; you are become, so to speak, advocate of France in 
this matter ; os I for my shore am put into the post of advocate for England. In the 
Interest of oil men, so far as that can be concerned here, the truth ought to be known, 
end recognised by nil. 

“ Having raid the story in some English book in boyhood, naturally with indelible 
impression ofit ; reading the same afterwards with nil detail iu the Chou ties Rap/mrts, 
and elsewhere ; gnd finding it everywhere acted upon as authentic, and nowhere 
called in question, I wrote it down in m? Book with due energy and sympathy, as a 
fact for ever memorable. But now, I am bound to say, the Bear-Admiral has alto- 
gether altered the footing it stands{A ; and except other evidence than 1 yet have, or 
know where to procure, be adduced, 1 must give up the business as a cunningly 
devised fable, and in my next edition contradict it with as much energy us 1 asserted 
it. Yen know with how much reluctance that will be ; for what man, indeed, would 
not wish to believe it 1 

44 But what can 1 do? Barrels Rapjwrt does not even profess to be grounded 
on any evidence except what * the^English Newspapers' afforded him. I have looked 
into various ‘ English newspapers the Mon^n^ Chronicle, the Opjto&ition or 
4 Jacobin' journal of th^t period, I have exnmined minutely, from the beginning 
of June to the end of July 179 1, through nil the stages of the business ; and found 
there no trace or hint of what Barrcre averts : I do not think there is any hint of it 
discoverable in any English newspaper of those weeks. What Burrere's ox n 
authority was worth in such cases, we alb know. On the other band, here is an eve- 
witness, a man of grave years, of dignified rank, a man of perfect respectability, win 
in the very sfjt le of these letters of his hns an air of artlessnos*. of blunt sincerity and 
veracity, the characteristic of a sailor. There is no motive that could induce bun to 
deny such a fact ; on the contrary, the more beioic one s enemy. tin* c renter on*‘\s own 
heroism. Indeed? 1 may say geuerallv of England, at tin* d.»\ . that there could not 
be any where a wish to disbelieve stall a thing of an enemy recorm^ed .>■* brav« 
among the bravest, but lather a wish, for manhood's sake, to believe it. if politic, 

44 \Vhat 1 should like, therefore is, that these circumstances wore, with the widest 
publicity of Journals or otlvrwise, to b£ set openly before the French Nation, and the 
question thereupon put. Have you any # counter-evidence ? If you have anv, 
produce it; let us weigh it. 1J you have none, then let u< (ease t/belnve tin" Wo 
widely credited narration ; let u> consider it lienee forth as a dev r fable got u;> i«»r a 
great occasion f and that the leal Ynt^em simply fought well. ..ml sank precisely as 
another ship would have done. Tho French, i should hope, have accompli -died t<u» 
many' true marvels in the wav of war, to have need of false marvels. At anv ive, 
error, untruth, as to wdiat matter soever, never profited any nation, man, or thing. 

44 If any cfyour reputable Journalises, if any' honest man, will publish, in \ our 
Newspapers or otlierwise, an Article on tbeso data, and get us either evidence or no 
evidence, it will throw light on the mutter. I have not yet Admiral Griffith*'* 
permission to print this second letter (though I have little doubt to get it verv soon * , 
but the first is already published, and contains all the main facts. My commentary 
on them, and position towards them, is substantially given above. 

44 Do what is fit ; and let the truth be known, 

41 ^ ours always, 

'• T. Cam Yt k." 

From Admiral Griffiths I received, without delay, the requisite pei mission; 
and this under terms and restrictions, which only did him fuither honour, and 
confirmed, if there had been need of that, one's conviction of bis perfect 
candour as a witness on the matter. His I^ ttei to me is too reinarkabb not to 
be inserted here; as illustrative of this controversy; nay, especially if we con- 
sider the curious appendix he lues added, as conclusive of it. 1 have not In* 
express permission to print this ; but will venture to believe that I have a ceitain 
incited discretionary permission, which, without my troubling him with further 
applications, may suffice : 

o. Letter of Rear •Admiral Griffiths to T . Carlyle, 

44 Sir, — 1 have received a Letter from ; of which follows an extract : — 

“ In reply to the above, ? have to say that you are a*t full liberty to use the account 
I sent you, or that published in tho Sun Paper, and copied thence into the Globe, 
0orning Rost, John Hull, See, ; and to quote me as your authority. But os 1 have no 
desire for controversy, or to be made unnecessarily conspicuous, I do not assent to its 
being published in anyother language or Papers, as so pat forth hy me. 
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“ 1 never deemed it worth one thought to awaken the French from their dream of 
glory in this case ; and should have still preserved silence, had nof Mr. Alison and 
yourself given it the weight of English authority. What I abstained from doing for 
forty-four years, I feel no disposition to engage in now. So far as I am an active 
party, 1 coniine my interference to our side of the water j leaving you to do as you 
see fit on the other. • * 

The statement I have already made in the case is abundant, lint I will put you 
in possession of other facts. The action over ; the British fleej brought- to ; the 
French making all sail, and running before* the wind ; their dismasted hulks having 
also got before the wind, aud following them ; — the Vengeur being the stemmost, 
having a French jack hying on the stump oftljp foremast, Captain Duckworth ‘of 
Jl.M.S. Orion, ordered the first lieutenant, Mr. Meares himself, to fire a shot ever 
her. This Lieutenant Meures did, and the Vengeur funded down the flag ! 

“ For his gallant conduct in that action, on Ins return to France, Captain Renau- 
din.'Vho commanded the Vengeur, was promoted to be Rear-Admiral, and his flag 
was flvingat Toulon on board the Tonnant, when I was first lieutenant of the Cul- 
loden blockading that port. I wrote to remiud him of the treatment he had met with 
when prisoner oil board the Culloden ; and soliciting his kindness towards Lieutenant 
Hills, who had been taken in 1I.M.S. Berwick, and bein^ recognised as having, in 
command of a battery at Toulcfo, at the period of its evacuation, wounded a French - 
man.— was very ill-used. Kenaudins letter *11 ow lies before me ; and does him much 
honour, as, during the fervor of that period, k was a dangerous sin to hold intercourse 
with us. I send von a copy ; it is in English. 

“ I am, Sir, very faithfully yours, . 

■ c A. J. GrtiFpn hs .’ 1 


litre next is thn - ^ curiou> appendix” we spoke of; whirji might itself be 
c onclusive of this controversy : # 

( ojtu of I! tat’ Admiral Henaadin > Letter . * 

• * * () ri f n y ir ,l of the ship TonuaiV* Ban of Toulon, the terantienth Vendc - 
h.itiire, fourth uear of the French Hepublic . 

'• • 1 haw, sir received the favour o? vour letter. 1 am extremely obliged to you 
for the interest \ou lmv.« taken to mv promotion. I'll never forget the attention you 
have paid me, as well on hoard the Culloden as when going to prison. I wish you 
should be well persuaded that tour generosity and sensibility will be (or ever present 
p. mv mind, and that 1 can't be satisfied before it will be in my power to prove you 
„.v gratitude. If vour friend, Lieutenant Hills, had not already gone back boms, I 
should have returned to him all the attention you have been s« good to paie me. 1 11 
he always sincerely satisfied when it will be in my power to be of some use to any ot 
ibe . flicers of the' English navy, that the circumstances of war will carry in my 
< nunt ir. and particularly to them that you will denote me as vour friends. • 

•• ■ lie so c'ood as take notice of our French officers that you have prisoners, and 
narticulnrlv to Captain Coudc that has been taken on the ship Ca-ira. Please to 
remember nie to Captain Schonjhcrg. to Mr. Oliver, and to all the rest of the officers 
l"t "have known on hoard of the Culloden. May the peace between our nations 
give leave to your grateful Hotiamlin to entertain along with you a longer turn easier 
correspondence. 

“ Adtlr^ed, ‘ To Lieutenant (iiilfiths, on hoard oi the Culloden, Horenzo Bay, 
Corse Island/” 

Mv French friend did not find it expedient to publish, in the Journals or 
elsewhere any “ article," or general challenge to Ins countrymen lot counter- 
evidence, as 1 had suggested ; indeed one easily conceives that no French Journtd 
would have wished to be the foremost with an article oflhatkmd Howeve.h^d 

what a man of intelligence, friendliness, and love of truth, could do . addrt^M 

himself to various official persons connected with the >aval Arc mes » 

to men of note, who had written French Naval Ilistor.es, &c. from one of 
whom came a response in writing, now to he subjoined as mv written ' 

!s ttdlfbe seen, not to a recantMion of an impudent amazing falsehood, hut to 
ome vague faint murmur or whimper of admission that nss probably feUe. 
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6. u fyttrt de Monsieur ■ a Monsieur — — (554 l)i»c. 1858). 

'• Mon cherVonsieur,— - Je regrette de ne pouvoir vous donner des ronseignetnens 
bien precis sur la gloriense affaire du YVngtiir. Mais si I'opiniou que je roe swift 
formee sur cet erenement peut vous 6tre de qrtdque utility, je me feliciterai de vous 
I*avoir donnee, nuelque p.*u d'influence quVUe doive avoir sur le jugement qut* votre 
ami se propose ad porter sur le combat du 15 Prairinl. 

•< Je suis de Brest ; et c'est dans cette vitle qu'aniva Veacadre de Yillaret- 
Joveuse, apres \h combat meurtriere qu'il avait livr£e a VAmiral Howe. IMuaicurs 
des inarms qui avaient assist^ a Faffaire*du 13 J > rmrial in'otit assure que le Feugeur 
ornit coule u pit's avoir amene son patillon. (^uelques homines de lYquipage de c et 
JieroTque vaisseau, turent tueoie, di»on, rccueillis sur des debris par des embnrcntions 
Anglai»es. Mais il u’en est pas moins vrai, que le Fntgcur ne coula qu’apres sYtre 
sacrifit' pour einpccher Fcscadre Angluise de couper la ligne Franraise. 

41 Les rapports du terns, et les beaux vers de Chenier et de ta Bruu sur lt^iau- 
frage du Vengeitr, n’unt pas manque de poetiser la noble tin de cc vaisseau. (“e$t 
aux cris de Fit* h Hepublique, disent-ils, quo le vaisseau .Vest rnglouti, aver 1« 
pavilion tricolore aux plus hauts«do tous >es mats. Mais.je le repcte, il est tres 
probable que si une partft de l'equipagc a disparuedessous ks flots aux cris de Fite 
in Btpuhlique ,* tout Fequipage n\» pas refus*' d’un qommuti accord le aecours que 
ies vaisseaux ennemis pouvaieut offrir ;yi\ nuufrugls. Au surplus quund bien ineine 
le l enzenr ait amenc son pavilion uvant de couler, Factum ih* c»* vaisseau se tenant 
caunoner pendant plusieurs heu res pour’disputer a toute uu escadio le passage le plu* 
fuible de la ligne Krtin>;aiM> v iiYn < tait pa» moms un des phe* beaux fails d’urmes de 
notre histoir<% navale. J)aus le bureaux d-» la marine, au reste, >1 n’existe auiun 
rapport de Vi!laret-.Joy»*use on d»* Jean-IJon St. Andre que pu.ss- f.ure supposcr que 
le Fvngeur ait coule >aw» a\oii uinem* son pnvtlkm. ( >n "cub incut duns c*< •« 
relations du combat du 13, que le I ’m^tur a dispuru aprt-» avoir resist* nn ten de 
toute l’escudre Anglaise qui wmb.it roinpw ht ligni* pour totuber sur les derrii>re« de 
l'arxnce et porter '■ de^oidii. daii' tout f»- rvte do iw*tre < «»cadre. 

Voili, mon clier .MoiiM* iir, tout re qin* je sai^ sur Faflain* qui orctipe. 

Celt p»u de <JiOze i con,uit*^vou*» lo \ ov^z, rar t c n’est presque ijtie mwi opim.>u que 
je vous exprime Mir ks petits reuseigneinens que j'ai pu iccueillir d- la bonrhf d»-s 
marins qui se trouvanmt sur le v«u>$eau la .VeKfdgMb ou d’autret navin s dv !'**>< atli** 
Villaret Hecevez l’Aftsurunto," <N.c. ^.c. 

The oibcr^'rencli gcftlemcn that “would prepare M'laotr *.?/’ lave now in 
the sixth month prepared none; the “ much” that “ was to be s ml’* remains 
every syllable of it unsaid. My friend uiged his official persons ; to no purpose. 
Finally lie wrote to Darrere himself, who is still alive and in possession of lii^ 
faculties. F.um Bafrere no respousor Indeed one would have liked to see 
the ancient adioit countenance of Han ire perusing through its spectacles a 
request to that effect! For indeed, as the irench &\\ 9 tout c*t <ht, \Miat can 

added on such a matter ? 

I conclude therefore, dear YoA.e, with au e\prosion of amaiement over tins 
same “ glvric use affaire du Vingeut in which truly much couiage was mani- 
fested ; but no unparalleled coinage except that oi’ Barit re in Ins Itcpoit of the 
21st Mess.dor, )ear 2. That a son of Adam should \enturc on constructing so 
majestic a piece of tdugue* s*nd hang it out dextemndv, like the Kartli itself, on 
Nothing, to be believed and venerated by 1 went} -live million sons ol Adam for 
such a length of time, the basis of it all the while being simply Zero and No- 
nentity : if, ere in tins a gieatness, na} a kind of sublimity that slnkt ^ us 
silent, — as if “ the Infinite disclosed itself,” and we bad a glimpse of the ancient 
Reign of Chaos and IS'ox ! Miraculous Mahomet, Apollonius with the (ioUlen 
Thigh, Mendez Fir. to. Munchausen, Cagliostro, I Salmanazar seem but botchers 
in comparison. 

was a successful lie too It made the French fight better in that struggle 
of theirs? Yes, Mr. York?; — and yet withal there is no be, in the long iiTii, 
successful. The hour of all windbags does arrive; every windbag is at length 
ripped, and collapses; likewise the larger and older any ripped windbag is, the 
more fetid and extensive is the gas emitted therefrom. The French people had 
fetter I >au* been content vfltb their real fighting. Next time the French (ioveru- 
ment publishes miraculous bulletins, the very budaiuU will be slower to believe 
; one sees not what sanction, by solemn legislative decree, by songs, 
ceremonials, wooden emblems, will suffice to produce belief. Of Nothing you 
can, in the long run, wid with much lost labour, make only — Nothing. 
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But ought not the French Nation to hook down that wopden u modtle du 
Vcngtur” now at this late date; and, in a quiet way, split it into brimstone 
lucifers * The trench Nation will take its own method in that. 

As for Hear- Admiral Griffiths, ^e will say that he has, in his veteran years, 
done one othor manful service: extinguished a Falsehood, sent a Falsehood to 
the Failin' nf it, made tile world free of it henceforth. For whfcfi let him accept 
our respectful thanks. I, having once been led to assert the fable, hold myself 
hound, on all fu occasions, to u/iasseit jl with equal emphasis/ Till it please to 
disappear altogether from the world, as it ought to do, let it lie, as a copper 
shilling, nailed to the counter, and seen by ^customers to be copper. 

* T. Cablvle. 

10 ih June, 18. >9. 

F* S- — C uriously enough, while tli is piling through the press, there ap- 
pears in some Flench newspaper called Chronujue Umvcrsellc , and is copied 
conspicuously into the Paris A at tonal (du 10 Jinn, 1830), an article headed “ Six 
Matcioh da rnigatr.” Six obj sailor a of the Vt7i it appears, still survive, 
seemingly in the llourJcau.x region, in straitened circu romances ; whom the editor, 
with sine I.ope, here point" out to the notice of the charitable; — on which oc- 
< -mom, i" natt r«d, Barriic's hhgut ofice inoie come* into play, not a whit 

wotM' ft.; the wiai, nay if anything, iatf»ei freshet than eier. Shall we send 
tih'ic hiaie oM wcMtheibcatcn men u tilfie of money, and request the Mayor of 
Moma* tu l «ke thur afhd.itit * » 

“ Nothing in them hut doth sufin* a sea-change 
Into "umetliiug nmv and sti.inge * " # 

Sui lv i!m* i'iaL'Ut , if natunl, is not essential in then* case. Old men that have 
louvJ.t for Fianre ought to bo assisted b\ France, even though they did not d?own 

tin m>< h.c" aftei battle. Here is the extract from the NWio/w/ ; 

• • * 

“ t d<t Vengeur, 

" i .in hs quo la i ranrv fui^n* trn»m j»ln*r ion indi^ondauce ii tontes ses fronti^res, 

1“ »-»I, tu ]>uimMo mi delenvMiiA. kuliis.ut .i peine .i la nourrii, ot curtail de FA me- 
ii pi* , traver* 1*’" tlots de FOco.in q’.v la Ki nice eta it led lute a recevoir s»on pain, 
f 'I ujnpi* in .» tin > ne p iiiv.ut du'ii; toi lit n vnlutiuii, FAngletorre ess ay a de la 
pinidro par ftum.e. (ir.ire Lt cim.>ine do Fanural Ilowc sur les cutes de Bretagne 
et do Normandie, el It; esporair iniorcopter un comui tie d<*ux cents voiles, charge 
d*'iii»* qu.mtilt considerable de graiiis. pn. cfruix rav itaillenienf impatiemment attencln 
dm*. nos ports ; nuis pour sau \erfr mmoi uno escadre Fr.inr.iise eta it deja sortie 
•• Brest -tins 1-- (•( iimuntlfjiierU de Vi!l.in*t-Jo\ m.se el h direction du reprosentont 
du j».Mipl«* .le.ui-1 > *y Sunt-Ardri . 

• Le •» Pr.uri.d de F.m il fJtt Mai, 179-ii, le.* deux arim'vs navales se sont 
:- i i*i • ue', et h* cri imamm" de nos t quipages donrando lo comb it avec un entliou- 
■viiMre im >i tilde. ( epond.Jt* aux trei.te-truis vatssoaux do ligne et aux douzo 
ti. _ .ii» s de lVuiimu, ntnis n\tvi. ns .i opposor quo treuto h.tliinona, quo des matelots 
» ,ih*\ es d-' Lt \eillr .i l.i ehnrruo, tjuo des olhcier^ et un amiral encore nuuces diiuS 
h*m ■. Lir.uUs, et i ’« t .it coiiti o les nririn* t-.x j‘t runeiiti s de hi vedlle Ingleterro qu’il 
nous full. lit soul i nil* Fiiouneur du j».o i!lon tncolore, arbore p^ur la premiere fois dans 
un < omhat "tir ne i. 

On s.nt (pie !-• furnh.it cngjgtM des le jour memo, continua des lo lendemain, 
fat deux jours inierrurnpu par lino hrunio. t jiais.so, et i econuneni a lo 13 ( L er Juiu) • 
a la hmiieie d'uit sided eclat.mt avec uno opinutiete inuuie. Notre oseadro racheta 
1 miiiibilete de "es inaiiuMivres par un deployment extraordinaire do courage, la viva- 
rite tejrible de .so." toux et Faudare de ses abordages. J)o quel tuti resta la victoire? 
Les deux floltes, rruelloment endommiigfos, so separerent a*»ee uno egale lassit 
dt sosprreront (Farraclior un Mirers deri-if ii la siipiriorite du noinbro ou .i 1 t*nergi© 
de la i rsMwnce. Muis cetto jourure fut un haptemo de gloiro pour notre jeune 
niatipe, ot la Fiance rccueillit le prix <lu sang verse. Durant cetto meme journee, 
notre convni do deux cents voiles traversal t paisiblcmcnt lo champ de battaille du 10, 
€*nrore some de debris, ot abort in it nos cotes. # 

fi (\» fut ail milieu do cetto action si inrmoi able qu 'il fut donne «i un vais9eau 
Fr.m^ai'i do so fniio une gloirt* particuliero ot d’nninorfaliser son nom. Cernf 4 par les 
h.ituneiis rnnoiuis, couvert des lumbeaux de sos voiles et de sa mature, crible do 
boulots et drjii faisant tuiu do toutes parts, lo Vntgciir refuse d’amener son pavilion. 
LVquipago no pout plus combattre, ii pout encore inouiir. Au tumultc de la resist- 
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«&<*, aux ckmeuts da courage d£seap£r£ succede an profond silence ; tous montent 
oa sont port£s stale pont. Ce ne sont plus des combattans, ce sont des martyrs do 
la religion et de la patrie. La, tranquillement exposes an feu des Anglais, sentant 
de moment en moment le vaisseau s'enfoncer duns les Hots, r(*quipage sulue d’liu 
dernier regard les couleurs nationules flottaut en pieces au-dessus uo su trio, il 
pousse un dernier cri de Fir* la Rtpubliijue f Vive In Libeitv ! Free la France ! et le 
Vengeur a dispar u dans l'abime, Au recit do ce fait, dont l'Angleterre elle.mcme 
rend it temoignag\ avec admiration, la France onticre fut emue et applaudit, duns ce 
denouement sublime, son esprit nouveau dottant sur les eaux comma il marchuit sur 
la terre, indomptable et resolu a vaincre ou mourir. IVaprea un dccret de la Con- 
vention, le Vengeur 16gua son nomjeun vaisseau en construction dans les bassins de 
Brest, son image a la votite du Pantheon, le rule de Tequipage a la colonne de ce 
temple, et tous les arts furent appel6s ii concourir ii la celebration de tant d’heroisme, 
tanuis que la reconnaissance publique 6 'empress ait dc secourir les veuves et les 
orphelins des keros. 

“ Voila ce que fit alors la France ; mail ce qu'elle ignore peut-ctre, cost que du 
Vengeur les dots n’ont pas tout enelouti, et que six marine, recueillis par lVnuemi et 
long-temps retenus dansJes prisons de l’Angleterje, ont survecu jusquVt cette lieure 
meme, reduits a une condition miserable sur le sol dc la patrie qui les honora morts 
et les oublie vivans ! Six, avons-nous dit, et void leiAs noms, leur age, leur position, 
leur residence : — « 

“ Prevaudeau (Jacques), age de 6<Wans, demeurant ;i Mornac ; vivant, bien que 
vieux, du peu de travail qu’il peut faire. • 

“ CerclS (Jean-Pierre), iige de 6‘> ans, demeurant ,‘t La Tremtdade , vivant 
mldiocremenrde son travail. 

44 David (Jacques), invalide, age de .n> uns, demeurant a La Trcmblade ; m is* r abb*. 

44 Favier (Jacques), age de t*>4 uns, demeurant a La Trcmblade ; n'aynnt pour 
vivre que le travail de ses bras. 

“ 'lorcbut (Andre-Pieire), age detfO ant, demeuraiit a I'Auruillo , commo set 
compagnons, il n’a d'autre resource que son travail. 

44 Manequin (Francois), age de 7t» an?, demeurant au (iuu ; mrndiant sou pain »»t 

presque aveugle. • • 

44 Certes, il nous conviendrait peu d'inqijorer 1 h teconnaissance publique pour cos 
six mar ins ; nous croyons sutfis^nt de les noinmer. Qu’on non? peimette seiilcment 
an mot: Sous la restauration, un nnvirc fut expediv jusquo dans L'OroamPnciljqfjo 
pour decouvrinsur de lointains recifs les traces du naufrage de la i\\ rouse, et ce fut 
a grands frais que Ton en rtunit quelques debris en 1 k»is, en fer, en cuivn* ot m 
plomb, religieuscmeut conserves dans nos musees. Aujourd'hui, cV< t sur untie 
plage meme que gisent, ensevelis dans la misere et dans lobncurite, des debris vivans 
do naufrage b^roVque di Vengeur; la Fraqpe et le gouvernement de Juillet pourraient- 
ilsn’etre point jaloux d’acquitter la dette national® envers res dernieres reliques du 
patriotisms inspire par notre grande revolution Chromane untverselle .** 
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W i. have just been passing four joyo*us 
years with the Viscount de Marcelius : 
and though the weather be warm, and 
the subject exciting, we are anxious to 
render our readers at least partial par- 
ticipators of the pleasure we have our- 
selves received. In the plains of Troy— 

“ Illustrious Trov! renowned in ev’ry 
clime, 

Through the long annals of unfolding 
time 

we have seated ourselves on the mossy 
trunks, blasted with branches* sear, 
where brambles and weeds odcupy the 
places once frequented by old Priam 
and the Trojan princes who sate in pa- 
laces of royal state. There we have 
i e-read our Odyssey and gazed on Cape 
Jamsai i, in Natolia ; and turned over the 
pages of Rowe's Luc%n; or have sung 
of that moment in the history of t ie 
cit\ when .Tineas escaped with his fa- 
ther, wife, and son, on its eaptuie by 
the (iieeks. 

" J lie H ( ,n of \ enu*. fiom their hi^t abode 
ills i;.»d'», his sires, a venerable load, % 
Forth on Ins shoulders hears from smok- 
ing Troy , 

I hoe ami Ascamus, then an infant hoy, 
Alone he save»." 

Then we ha\e read with lum our (Edi- 
jw Odvneus at the birth-place of So- 
phocles, at once the scene of his tragedy 
and of his early >ears ; and have wiested 
ou i selves with reluctance from the en- 
virons of Colonus and the remem- 
brances of the seventieth Olympiad. 

At Naples we have gazed with him 
ori the blue sky of an Italian climate ; 
sung our Virgil to the airs of the 
country ; laughed at Tasso’s envy of the 
dear Marino, and copied Metustasio 
who constantl) studied him ; conversed 
on the hard fate and sad fortunes of 
poor Charles IV., the king of Spain; 
pitied Sicilius halicus who starved him- 
self to death, so resolved was he on 
dying; laughed at the priests, monks, 
fiddlers, footmen, and lazaroni of this 
capital of indolence ; bowed, with holy 
rapture, before the portals of the Gothic 
cathedral ; and admired the macaroni, 
eaten the confections, and sipped the 
cordials of the lazy and dishonest Nea- 
politans. 

At Jerusalem, we have taken out our 
Hebrew Bible from our pocket-library, 
and have chanted the requiems of Jere- 


miah, and have not forgotten Racine 
who said, • • 

dn Jerusalem /hetbe cache lea 

• murs; 

Sion^repaire affreux des reptiles impure, 
Yohjle son temple saint les pierres dis- 
perses 

Kt du Dieu (F Israel les fetes soot 
cess v eg.” 

David and the Jebusites; Zedekiah, 
Nebujhadnezzar,the captivity, and Ba- 
bylon ; Titus and his avenging sword ; 
Adiian and hi§ new city.; Mount Mo- 
riah ; the Persians, the Saracens, and 
Die Turks ; the crusaders and the nine 
l^atin kings; and Salad in and the Turks, 
’ have all passed rapidly before the eyes 
of our mind, and have all t>een recalled 
to our memories as we traversed the 
Ueleods or the Holy City. We have 
washed our feet, when weary and fa- 
tigued, in the brook Kedron; have 
ascended together die Mount Olivet; 
lia\e perambulated the ccyered bazars ; 
Ifave noticed ^Turkish rapacity and Ar- 
menian and Jewish industry ; have ad- 
mired tilt; zoi es for die Grecian ladies 
of Cyprus and the Archipelago; talked 
to the guard of janissaries ; prostrated 
ourselves, with unaffected reverence, in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre; stood 
in awe before the mosque of Omar, 
and thought of that temple of Solo- 
mon whose site it now occupies ; con- 
templated, by the long-lived hour, the 
Aksa and the Saharra of this most 
magnificent pile of architecture in the 
Turkish empire; and sighed over the 
Oriental splendour of the Armenian 
monastery, with all the superstitions 
and absurdities of a false and dangerous 
religion. We have climbed the rugged 
mountains of Judea, and gained the 
desert of St. John the Baptist. We 
have viewed the dark and profound 
valley of Terebintha, where David slew 
with his pebble the Philistine giant. 
We have traced the bed of that to-^pt 
which once rushed through the narrow 
valley, and have marked with delight 
the separation of the two camps: — 
it was the field of battle of Saul. The 
voice of Joi n the Baptist yet sounded 
in our ears, Vox damavU in dcserto . 

And now we are transplanted to 
other scenes, to the Isle of Scio ; where 
we have sojourned together for many a 
short week, then too brief, now but a 
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dream. Rut wdi Scio we must quit, 
the land of so much loveliness; yet, 
before our departuie, take the following 
recital of our last evening. 

The public ^Jtomenade of Scio ex- 
tends along the sea-shore, from the ram- 
parts of the citstael to the walls of the 
road which conducts to the school of* 
Homer. Every evening the Viacgmit 
Marcellus proceeded thither to breathe 
the fresh air of that delicious spot: and 
he was there surrounded by the young 
and laughing maids of Scio. They 
walked up and down in groups — the 
lads and youths of the village accom- 
panied them, 'not uneeldom, alone ; 
the maidens >vere rarefy followed by 
their relatives; they sung, they danced, 
they chatted, they laughed, — oh, how 
they laughed, so joyous in their heart!, 
and fiee from care or anxiety ; some-* 
times together they sate down aud re- 
counted love-stories, nothing hut love; 
their free and happy mju!s were light 
as the air, and *t hey carolled as tiny 
tripped along. Even the presence 4*f 
th«a grate janizaries, ul.o patrolled 
along the coast, did not di>uirb their 
mirth ; for even tiio-st* "pieserver* bf 
order laughed at Scio at that which 
they would have punished a [•Constan- 
tinople. Thejiromenade is the reiidc z- 
vous of lovers. But them aie no 
to be heard, no langt;»>hing eyes to he 
perceived, no broken sentences for love 
to explain at Scio. « Oil no ! it is in 
the midst of laughter, on a public pro- 
menade, and without any shady lams 
or moss-cov ered banks, that the pa? si on 
of the lover is declared. The.*e cus- 
toms, so imprudent and so free in ap- 
pearance, yet never lead to any impio- 
priety. When t!ie sun declines, when 
the Turkish patrol makes his dusky 
round, the accustomed order has re- 
turned ; there are no more laughing 
young girls in public : the chambers of 
the female portion of the population 
remain closed ; and even a brother could 
not enter the bed- room of his sister. 
The moment that the sun hides his 
hfjgfyt and burning beams from the 
young girls of Scio, those who were on 
the sea-coast, or seated on the stone 
benches of their houses laughing with 
the youths in the neighbourhood are no 
more to be seen ; atid youamay seek for 
Ibem in vam till the next evening, when 
agaK, light-hearted and merry, their 
b angel visits are welcomed with joy. 
Of all the isles of the^krchipelago, Scio 
is unquestionably the one where there 


is the least debauches y and the least 
immorality. 

“La coutume/’ says Montaigne after 
I y lutarch, “ fit-el le pas encore ce mi- 
racle cn Cio, qu’il s’y passa sept cents 
aus, sans mi- moire cpie femme ni fillc 
y eust fail faulte a son honneur.” 

So jealous aie these lovely islanders 
of their reputation for discreetness as 
well as chastity. Their toilette, which 
was heavy ami graceless at the epoch of 
the voyage of Toumefort, who has trans- 
mitted us an inelegant sketch, has re- 
ceived since those days from time and 
from fashion some great improvements. 
The fort of stuffed pillow they then 
carried as a lump or bunch exists no 
longer. They wear a soil of spenen, 
which they c.ll •* Itbuilc ," — it makes 
their little waists -,t»ll levs, and supei- 
sedes tile necessity for a corset. Their 
frock-*, oi gowns if you will, atu nwc, 
white, and giri'ii, mostly short; tiny 
lnve white or btoie stockings, and little 
red >ho;< einbro.dercd like the siippus 
of sultans. The.r lrnv h-nr Imho in 
piofusion ovi r then beautiful shouldci s ; 
Lut thui it is turned up again, and at- 
tached to then heads by golden jnn>. 
rTluiy colour thur evebrows, but nevci 
then checks; ami they me lou^t.iiriy 
chew i(i^ the ma>lich. which they _ «'i/ ’ 
m tin 'Outivm pmlicn ol the 
It is a gum hum the tires, and they 
will have it that it piesem-s them imm 
the asthma, to which the population 
arc subject m y/inc ullages id the 
island; but, aias ! aht» ! this custom 
spoils the colour uf then null. 

The«c young creature* olhn sur- 
ro uncled the writer, and they shouted 
for j<>y /.vlien they perceived that he 
ttudet stood their language. They have 
a certain sort of bold ness, and yet a great 
degree of naivete. They are familiar, 
without ceasing to bo modest; and it 
education has not given them a studied 
and reserved gravity, it has at least 
not deprived them of their natural sim- 
plicity and artle>sness. 

“ They asked me to give them flowers 
when the flower-woman passed near us ; 
.sometimes they even petitioned for some 
smallei pieces of money ; ami then when 
I granted their request, they ran away 
laughing, tossed them fiom one to the 
other, and then returned to thank me. 

** As 1 was about to embark to return 
on board the Estnfette which was pre- 
paring to weigh anchor, I traversed for 
the last time the alleys of this promenade, 
w here were many groups of these young 
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girls. They recognised me afer off. 

* C’omo, come!' they cried to each other, 

* here is the young stranger.' And they 

aurrouuded mo in a moment ■ " 

" • Stronger, tell us which is the pret- 
tiest of us all: — you hesitate— come, 
come — decide.' And then they made 
the blue vault of heaven ring with their 
peals of laughter. 

'* 1 Oh! how long he is in deciding; 
he is for all the world like our old men 
when they choose an nrchonite. Speak 
now, speak.’ 

4 * ' Uut yon arc all so pretty ’’ 

44 ' Ah ! ah ! do you hear what he 
says? J here, take that flower; give it 
to her that you prefer.* 

44 1 hardly know why it waa^ but l 
t hose a light girl, with long ^tresses of 
huir, and 1 pre routed to her the flower. 
Sh" advance d , she seized it ; and 

then her merry companions placed her 
next to me. 

'* * lie loves light girls,' they said . 

‘ and indeed she is \ ( *rv pretty. Well, 
stranger, what think suit of the girls of 
Scio V 

* ' 1 hut it i» a i»nd tiling to <|Utt them,' 
J *a:d, with a sort of pretension to 'senti- 
ment winch tl»«*\ did not understand, 
/he laughs of the maiden* icdotibled. 

“ * What is t liy name r I asked ofhei 
v liom I had elm-* n.' * 

" ‘ W hat can tint matter to thee, -mce 
thou art about to hvive us ’’ 

*' * 1 w ish that a remembrance of thee 
mav follow ini*.' 

" ’ O. >es,' she replied, whilst laugh- 
ing, * the souvtinrs of young men inelt 
like the snows of Samos. Mi name i- 
Nebustitza.* 

•' * And I am Pliro-o,* said a second , 

‘ and I Sninragdi,’ said a tliirvl ; * and I 
Lleuio,’ laughed a fourth. 

“ ‘ Hut where dust thou come from !' 
Hiked Svhastitza. ‘ Thine accVnt is not 
ours.* 

'* ‘ 1 inhabit a land far behind those 
mountains yonder,— there where the sun 
sets.’ 

“ ‘ Further oil' than Stamboul r (^Con- 
stantinople.) 

“ * Ob, yes, much further thau Stain - 
boul.’ 

44 * Arc there orange-trees in thy 
country ? Do thy sultauas bedeck their 
heads With flowers ? Arc the girls of 
thy land as happy as the girls of Scio V 

“ 1 smiled at these questions ; and 
talking with *thcm as I sauntered along, 

1 arrived at the boat which was waiting 
for me. They accompanied* me to the 
spot. 

•• There 1 wished them, as I bade them 
adieu, that the year might soon see them 
married ; and then their laughter knew 
no bounds. Hut, amidst their miithful 


shouts, they cried, a* tjjey run from the 
spot, ‘ Stranger, forget not the girls of 
Scio.' 

“ And now, in reperusing these lines, 
written some hours after our adieux , I 
cannot repress the pfeftbund emotions 
which agitate my heart. Poor young 
girls of the loveliesrisle of the sea, 
what 1ms been your fate? Where are 
now J.ho«e noisy laughs, those innocent 
pleasures, those pomps of your fetes and 
of your spring ! The wind of the tem- 
pest has blown over you, and all has 
di -appeared. 1 was one of the last tra- 
vellers vho witnessed the delights and 
enjoy men ts of your isle; — others, who 
have /oil oived me, have onlv seen dis- 
aster* and luin.s. Kltuco, Smaragdi, 
•Sebastitzi, yotsng and vufoitunate crea- 
Juies, were you among the three hundred 
maidens for whom the Turkish army 
"disputed , and who, an hour afterwards, 
were slaughtered, to put an end to their 
differences as to your possession? Were 
you amongst the number of the thirty 
thousand women sold to the bazars of 
Cairo and of •Smyrna*’ Did you hasten 
to hang on the coast yourselves your 
Archbishop Plato, and to slay your 
brethren and vour fathers in the streets 
gf vour fownj in the nmiijaterie* of your 
mountains, and in the caverns of Mount 
IVlinrns 1 Alas! wlu* remains to-day 
ot th«»se»l once knew and lov.-d ? A am- 
bus alone, saved trom the general wreck, 
drags along, tar from Ijm cherished isle, 
a laiigui-liing existence. Some dai s after 
these sanguinary scenes, from this same 
coast which death rendered deserted, the 
wretched remnuffts of the butchered po- 
jmlation of Scio beheld two thousand of 
theii executioner* perish beneath the 
waves nf T'cliesme ; and the plague* of 
Scio, the ferocious Ali Pacha, burnt, 
himself and his admiral s vessel, by the 
intrepid Canaris, expired on this same 
soil, vet inundated with the blood of his 
victims. Fatal and prompt expiation for 
so many crimes 1 '1 his is the result of 

revolutions !" 

And ’tis thus that we have intio- 
cluctd to our readers “ the Eastern * 
question.*' A Vo felt that we had need 
of bespeaking their kindliness for our 
subject, and their pardon for our man- 
ner of discussing ii; especially m 
warm days of June and July, when 
even Siberian snows would seem not 
to be destitute of charms, and when 
Alpine glaciers are visited by Lady Do- 
rothy Mugglewort, late lady -mayoress 
of London. So, as our subject was a 
warm one, we have collected some re- 
freshing sorbets for the commencement 
of our repast? and, thanks to the 
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Viscount de Margellus, whose exqui- 
site work* has just appeared, we have 
been able to gratify our readers with 
the extracts which we have freely, and 
yet accurately, translated . 

Whilst, in old England, we ore oc- 
cupied with th^gnbeci lilies of a weak, 
ignorant, and pusillanimous adminis- 
tration, wondering what new* folly will 
next be perpetrated by I^ord Jol$i*or 
Lord Cupid ; whilst in France an in- 
sufficient and irresolute administration 
is seeking to u gain time,” preparatory 
to that catastrophe which must ere long 
arrive in a country torn to pieces by 
political factions ; or whilst, in the^ame 
country, they are occupied with the 
trials of the rebels of 12tfl May, whose 
exploits were noticed in our June Num-e 
her, by the title of 4< Paris Pastimes 
whilst in Spain the conflict is becoming 
more active in the northern provinces, 
and yet at Madrid there is the death- 
like silence of the gra\e; whilst to 
Switzerland the* English ate Hocking 
by thousands, to see the valhy of In- 
teriachen, the falls of the Geisbach, of 
the ^hiciei s of (liindelwald ; whilst the 
hereditary prisice of Hussia n» visiting 
all countries but France, and thiovvmg 
about, in elegant and costly piofusion, 
his favours and his gold ; wlulst Its 
braves Belgts mre rejoicing over the 
ratification of .a treaty which will en- 
sure to them disappointment and bank- 
ruptcy ; and whilst the Dutch ai e laugh- 
ing in their sleeves jfi the miserable 
bargain which the Belgians have made, 
and with which they are yet so well 
satisfied, — the old Euphrates is once 
more the scene of Oriental warfare ; 
and the battle of Bagdad, with the 
Cairo of the middle ages, is once 
more to be fought — though in another 
century. 

We love the Turks. “ The bearded 
Turk, that rarely deigns to speak,” 
is with us a vast favourite. We know 
»his hidings, and deprecate his vices; 
but we cannot forget his history, his 
antecedents, his high honour, his noble 
fidelity, his greatness in his fall, and 
^ii^ibblimity even among Ins ruins. 
We are not among those who are mys- 
tified by the word “ reform/ 7 The te- 
nacity of the Mussulman for his ancient 
customs excites not our ire. The Con- 
servative characteristics ol*the proud 
Tfcrk remind us of our ancient halls, 


not yet polluted by the cloven foot of 
a fierce and rabid democracy. The 
opposition which is made to the sultan 
is t. Conservative opposition ; and his 
weakness partially arises from his hav- 
ing wounded the just dignity and lofti- 
ness of the Turkish spirit. The sultan 
is weak, because he lias not atleuded 
to the prejudices of his subjects, lie 
has modified rather the manners than 
the institutions of the countiy, and ra- 
ttier the customs than the manners. 
Montesquieu has truly said, that you 
never offend men more than when you 
change their ceie monies and usages. 
Through such innovations, Mahmoud 
has rendered himself suspected by 
Ismalisin,* so that he has deprived him- 
self of the assistance to be derived from 
the moral force of his people, without 
gaining in exchange any material or 
physical strength. Thus be has trans- 
ferred to Constantinople the French 
school of cavalry ^though he had at In* 
disposal the first cavaheis of the world ; 
and there, in ancient Ilv/antium, the 
descendants of the Mamt hikes are be- 
ing tauuht how to forget their Turkish 
horsemanship, without learning, in re- 
turn, how to mount thesr steeds 
(i V EurojHtntit. lint when wo «uy 
tli.it we love the TuinS, we spe.ik of 
tin nation, not of the sovereign: and 
whin we piodumi, as a miM.n of 
Hrili'li policy m all ages, the inte- 
grity ol the Turkish cm jure,” it is 
Turkey with the Bosphorus, Turkey 
with the Holy Land, Turkey with 
Egypt, Turkey with Wallachi.t and 
Moldavia; Turkey unspoliated, unde- 
cenerat^, “ unreformed,” unspoilt, of 
which we speak ; and not thcTuikcy, 
helpless, dependent, succumbing, and 
looking for pity to a pitiless liacha in 
the south and the east, and to the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in the west 
and the north. 

The decreasing power, as well as the 
diminished dimensions, of the Ottoman 
empire, are facts which we shall do 
well to examine at the outset of our 
investigations of the various points 
embodied in the Eastern question. 
We hear it repeated on all hands, that 
the Turkish empire is in a state of dis- 
solution, and that “ the Ottoman em- 
pire is at .an 01111 /’ But no one ad- 
duces his facts, no one comes forward 
with his figures. Aided in our task 
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by M. de Lamartine, we shall seek lo 
fill up this void ; being as brief, how- 
ever, in our statements as circumstances 
will permit. • 

The Mussulman race is* reduced to 
next to nothing, in the GO, 000 square 
leagues of which iU fertile domain is 
composed. Except in one or two ca- 
pitals, there art 1 really no more Turks. 
J-et us run over those rich and admir- 
able counts, oner so populous and so 
poucrJul, ami we find them nowhere, 
'l lie stupid administration, or rather 
the niuulerous inertia of the conquer- 
ing race of the children of Osman, has 
made every thing deserted, or else lias 
allowed those conquered races ^bout 
to expire to become snorter and 
stiongcr every day. Africa and its 
corals lcmember no longer their origin, 
ui Turkish domination. The Barbary 
power* are independent ; ami have not 
even that fraternity, that sympathy of 
religion and of mamiV', which might 
otherwise constitute some semblance 
of nationality The desti u< lion of the 
Tuiknli fh*et at Vtvarino produced 
no indignation a? Tunis. The dethrone- 
ment oi i!ti l)i\ of AlgK is occasioned 
no tisation at Constantinople. The % 
braic’u i> sepaiatfd from the Hunk. 
Tla umvI ot Atnca i* neither T'urk nor 
Aub. It is a \e>vl without a Hag, 
auainsl which all the woild may tiie : 
Tmk'w is not there. Eg)pt, peopled 
by Arabs, is found! U detached from 
1 he ( )ttr man empire. Eieii the tnhutt- 
jimi ey, which for centuries was paid 
with regularity, and sent by a special 
onnr to the court of Constantinople, is 
transmitted no longer ; and when late- 
ly the Russian consul represented, in 
the name of his august master, that the 
payment must no longer be delayed, 
he received for reply, that the pacha 
was not disposed to furnish the sultan 
with the means of attacking him in 
ieturn. Not only is the tribute- money 
not paid, but Mehemet Ah requires 
that ihp pachuhck shall he hereditary, 
as ptcli miliary to tin* yet stronger mea- 
sure of Egyptian independence. In 
vain does the Porte protest against 
these measures. Great Britain, France, 
and Austria, have consented to the here- 
ditary claim of the pacha ; and when 
the sultan threatens to send out a fleet 
to depose Mehemet, and to destroy 
his marine, even the Russian ambass- 
ador objects to llie measure, and re- 
quites, with the rest of Europe, the 
preservation of the statu quo. Egypt 


is lost to Turkey far ^ver. Yet it 
were easy for Europe to rouse the 
Arab tribes, who perceive in Mebe- 
met only a fortunate and rebellious 
slave, who wishes to leave to his pos- 
terity vast and profitable possessions. 
Bagdad contains a mXed population 
•of Jews, Christians, Persians, and 
Arab^. A few thousand Turks, com- 
marft&d by a pacha, who either revolts, 
or is dnven away every three or four 
>eai>, cannot constitute a Turkish na- 
tionality m this city of two hundred 
thousand souls. The pacha of Bagdad 
is, however, expected, with his small 
and inefficient forces, to assemble at 
Byr, with the corps of the Turkish 
army which Jias just ciossed the 
Xuphrate*. Between Bagdad and Da- 
mascus reign the vast deserts of Syria 
•and Mesopotamia, cut asunder by the 
mighty Euphrates. There, are neither 
kingdoms, nor citic-s, nor dominions; 
all are tents. The tribes who travel on 
these immense plains will not acknow- 
ledge either country or master. But 
their ruler is now the pacha of Egypt ; 
for the treaty of Kutahia has put him 
nr possession* of that Sifhstan which 
was, till seven years ago, a province of 
Turkey iv Asia, bounded on the north 
by Caiomania and Dearbeck, on the 
east by the deserts of Afabia, on the 
south by Egypt and Arabia Petrea, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean. 
Prom 1500 to 18j^2, Syria belonged to 
^Turkey : it is now the property of the 
pacha of Egypt. Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Damascus, Acre, and Gaza, are its 
five internal governments ; and no 
wonder that the commander-in-chief 
should have crossed the Euphrates at 
Byr, to reconquer, aided by the pacha 
of Bagdad, and by the dissatisfied and 
persecuted Syrians, that mighty pro- 
vince of the Ottoman empire. The 
Turks, however, are not to be found in 
Syria. 

Damascus, a great and magnificent 
city, the Holy City of the Mussulman, 
has a population of 1.50.000 souls ; of 
which 30,000 are Christians, 8000 
Jews, and 100,000 Arabs. There wjB, 
indeed, a handful ofTurks who reigned 
there ; but Damascus is independent of 
the Porte. So is Aleppo, the head- 
quarters of JLbrahim Pacha, who has 
cut down nil the trees in the environs, 
to fortify a city expiring from the re- 
sults of repeated earthquakes. The 
cities of Syria, from Gaza to Alex- 
andretta, are peopled by Arabs, Syrian 
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Greeks, and Aenffenians ; and are go- 
verned by Egyptians. In tills vast* 
territory not more than 30,000 Turks 
are to be found — nay, not so many 
now ; and they are kept down, in out- 
ward submissiQn, by the victorious but 
revengeful Ibnmnn. The Maronites 
occupy the district of Lebanon, and * 
defy the Turks. The Druses and # the 
Metualis, independent and courageous 
tribes, form, with the Maronites, that 
germ of a great and new people, so 
much relied on and confided in by 
our friend, De Lamartine. These, 
however, are not Turks. If we turn 
to Mount Taurus and to Asia Minor, 
whose provinces were sqyen kingdoms, 
and on whose shores were independent 
cities, or flourishing Greek and Komafi 
colonies, we shall see miserable bow* 
gades inhabited by the Greeks, and the * 
interior inhabited by the unconquerable 
tribe of the Turcomans, who feed their 
sheep in the mountains, and camp dur- 
ing winter in tlfo plains. In Adana, 
Karnia, Kutaya, and Angora, there 
sow few thousands ofTurks. Smyrna 
is a capital of various nations : and half 
the population, at least , *19 composdl 
of Christians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews. Cyprus contain> 60,000 Turks, 
and is a kingdom m itself. But 
Rhodes, Stanclieo, Samos, Scio, Mitv- 
lene — where are tin- Turks? And 
Echo answers, \\ here ? The banks of 
the Sea of Marmora gnd the Straits of 
the Dardanelles are peopled by a half-* 
Greek, half-Turkish population ; but 
the total number of Turks in these 
countries, comprising the inhabitants 
of Brou ssa, doe* not exceed 100,000. 
Constantinople, like all the capitals of 
nations in a state of decay, alone offers 
an appearance of population and of life. 
Out of a population of 700,000 souls, 
about one-third are Turks ; the rest are 
Jews, Christians, Armenians, Franks, 
Greeks, Bulgarians. On the banks of 
Pont-Euxirie, the native populations 
prevail ; and the Turks are there, as 
every where else, diminishing. In 
Turkey in Europe, there is but one 
gfiat city, — Adrianople. It contains 
40,000 Turks. Philippopoli, Sophia, 
Nissa, Belgrade*, and the small inter- 
mediate towns, may possess 30,000. 
In Servia and Bulgaria, thgre is scarce- 
ly a Turk for each village ; and in the 
utha i rovinces of Turkey in Europe it 
is just the same. Since the Porte has 
lost Syria, the total Turkish population 
in the two continent! does not then 
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exceed two mid a half millions . The 
dogma of fatality, and the inertia which 
it has engendered, the immorality of 
thb institutions, and the barbarism of 
the administration, have reduced to a 
mere shadow the former conquerors 
and masters of Asia ; whilst the slave 
races, the Christian races of the north 
and the south of the empire, the Ar- 
menian races, the Greeks, Maronites, 
and the conquered Arab race, increase 
every day, as the necessary consequence 
of their manners, religion, and activity. 
The «lave> imimnsely surpass in num- 
ber their masters. The Greeks of the 
Morcg, a miserable and wretched po- 
pulation, yet expelled the Turks from 
the Peloponnesus ; Moldavia and 
Wallaehia have shaken ofi Ottoman 
domination: the isles often give sig- 
nals of revolt ; the Armenians are two- 
thirds torn from the Mussulman go- 
vernment by the Rushan*, and the 
Persians ; the Arabian* are now al- 
most wholly under Egyptian rule ; the 
Georgians an' Ku«*ian ; the Syrians 
are under the joke of Mehemet All ; 
the Maronites and the Druses are in- 
dependent ; tie* I ruLnriiiii' nit* loo 
formidable to be kepi m nix vance ; 
Prince M dost Ii and t..c» Servians ad- 
mit but a few Turk’s into Helgrad« , as 
allies, ; ,n#| not as masters; and, finally, 
Mahmoud is reduce d t*» the humi- 
liating position of hem" liable at ovry 
moment to lie vanquished by hi* enemy, 
Meheinet All, or absorbed by ln> pro- 
tector, the Kmptroi of Russia. 

Mahmoud i- only tin* shadow of a 
'til tan. He ran make no cflort to re- 
claim J$yriu, without the permission of 
the czar.. He can organise no plan to 
relieve nimself from the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, without the consent of Eng- 
land, France, and Austria. Though re- 
fused that tribute-money which was the 
essential condition of the first citation 
of the pnchalick of Egypt, he is not 
permitted to fit out a fleet to require 
that payment, or to destroy the naval 
forces of Mehcmet. Though menaced 
by Ibrahim, on the Syrian frontiers, 
with the invasion of his territories, the 
moment he sends an army to the 
Euphrates, diplomacy is up in arms 
against him. Though Mehemet pro- 
claimed to all the European consuls, 
last autumn, that he should one day 
decide on the independence of Eygpt, 
and pay no more tribute to the Porte, 
yet (te is reproached for taking mea- 
sures to prevent the success of such an 
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attempt. Though the pacha lias pub- 
licly avowed to ail the com ts of Euiope, 
hy an official and state document, that 
at any rate he insists on the throne df 
Egypt descending, after his death, as 
a matter of right, to his children and 
grand-children, and thus overthrowing 
the rights both of the Porte and of the 
divan, still Mahmoud is reproached for 
lefusmg to submit quietly to such con- 
ditions ; and the ambassadors arc up 
in arms against him, especially the 
Trench ambassador, Admiral Kousstn, 
because the Porte has secretly prepared 
an expedition to resent such insults, 
and to obtain redress for Ins multiplied 
grievances. And what is pec uliarly 
humiliating and distressing in* the po- 
sition of Mahmoud is this, that, preyed 
between Kuiope winch affects to pro- 
tect, ar.d Mehernet All who real.v me- 
naces linn, if he dispenses with the 
fatal protection of Russia, Ihr.dmn ar- 
rives and ovnthiow*, Inn. If he rum- 
bat*. Ibrahim, he is threa*ened with the 
cunUM/ation erf hi** lh cN by 1 ranee and 
r.iiclind. It he win to make Mebc- 
met his all), ho would soon become 
hi> and would find a pn-on or 

death in hi* own seraglio. To shut ihc^ 
1 kiidumdit^ai-dilu Pont-Euxinehecan 
do no l-ogei ; Russia i«* at Ins doois, 
,sud the Rusp: torus is no Ibugci bee. 

We haw thin depicted, aided hv 
Marcellos and De I*amartine. the stale 
of the Tuikish empire at the parent 
hour. Ry the ticaty of Kutalna, the 
Pone hits lost its Syr.au dominions. 
Ry the rebellion of the Greeks, it has 
k»*i the isles of the Morea. Ry the 
levolution ol Moldavia and NVallachiu, 
it has been depmed ol those II ©spodars. 
Uy tiie ambition of Mehernet All, it has 
lost Egypt. Ry the treaty of I nk tar 
Skelessn it is placed undn the pro- 
tectorate of an absorbing power, Russia. 
And now, by the policy of Austria, 
Prance, and England, all insisting on 
the maintenance of the statu it is 
even prevented fmm asserting its inde- 
pendence, and from taking steps to 
regain a portion of its lost grandeur. 
This is the condition of the Turkish 
ompnc ; this the extent of the Turkish 
population ; these the difficulties of the 
Turkish position. Add to all this the 
crime of sodomy, which exists to so 
awful an extent, and which has re- 
duced the sultan himself, the reformer 
of the foist, to the most abject per- 
sonal condition. We state this foot on 
unquestionable authority. 


The reforms of Matonpud have filled 
to the brim the cup of bitterness which 
the race of Othman was required to 
drink. The spirit of conquest, the very 
soul of the Osmanlis, is* extinguished. 
r ihe spirit of armed prpselytism has 
disappeared. The forde of impulsion* 
ixists nowhere. The love of preserv- 
ation only in the head of Mahmoud. 
i’upYilnr fanaticism died with the janis- 
sirie*. Mahmoud is no genius ; he 
ha* heart, but not talent. lie has in- 
disposed, by his most deplorable re- 
forms, the Mussulmans towards his 
government. * lie cannot rely on 
Arabs* Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, 
or Smiaus ; and the Mussulmans, with 
their deplorable fatality and inertia, 
sfe, m his dangerous and ill-judged 
artacls on the manners and customs 
•of the Mahometan population, the sure 
and cot tain sign of the extinction of the 
Ottoman empue. “ W hat is to be, 
will be,” is their culinary attitude ; 
and when, as latch , they shew some 
cijergv and decision, the powers of 
Europe intervene, and <*ay, 14 We v^ill 
have th? statu quo." 

•What, then*, is to be done with the 
Pastern question * Let us listen to the 
various implies width arc offeied to this 
inquiry, and endeavour to get at the 
truth ; and, above all, lb understand 
British interest* and Hriti*h policy. 

What, then, is to he done with this 
E.i*tcin quest on J Let us, fir**t of all, 
•hear our triend Do Lamartine. He is 
no ordinary man. He has passed some 
ol the sunniest, and some, alas ! of the 
>addest years of his life, in the land of 
Palestine, lid has seen Ibrahim in the 
full tide of his glory ; and has con- 
versed with the beys, eiuirs, and pachas 
of nearly all the Turkish einpiie. He 
has studied the subject of the East as 
a statesman and historian, as well as a 
poet and a Christian; and we know 
of no man whose opinion we should 
ordinarily defer to with so much un- 
feigned humility and heartfelt confi- 
dence. And what does he say ? 

“ Assemble a congress of theprinci^Rl 
powers Laving the boundaries of their 
territories on the limits of the Ottoman 
empirp, or interests in the Mediterranean. 
Establish as a fundamental principle and 
a fact, that Europe withdraws from nil 
direct influence in the internal affairs of 
Tut key, and abandons her to her innate 
vitality, and to the chances of her des- 
tinies ; agreeing, beforehand, that, should 
the empire fall, efther in consequence of 
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a revolution a( Constantinople, or by 
reason of the successive dismemberment 
of her component parts, the European 
powers shall each take, by the title of 
protector, the portion oi* the empire 
which shall be assigned to it hv the sti- 
pulations of congress. That these 
protectorates, defined and limited os to 
the territories, according to their neigh- * 
bourhood, surety of frontiers, analogy of 
religions, manners, and interests, •snail 
not interfere with the rights of local 
sovereignties, pre-existing in the pro- 
tected provinces, and shall only establish 
and consecrate the suzeraineic of the pro- 
tecting powers. This sort of defined 
suzerainty shall principally consist in 
the right of occupying such portion of 
the territory, or of the toasts, as shall 
become necessary to found free towu^ 
Europeau colonies, and commercial port* 
and harbours. The various nationalities, 
the classifications of tribes, nil sorts of* 
pre-existing fights, shall be recognised 
and maintained by the protecting power. 
It is to be only a sort of armed ami ci- 
vilising guardianship that each power 
will exercise over the htate committed 
to its protection. It ill guarantee fo 
the*state it protects its existence, and its 
elements o! nationality, ui^lcr the flag yf 
a nationality which shall he stronger. It 
will preserve its protected state from in- 
vasions, from dismemberments, from civil 
wars, and frou^ anarchy ; and it w ill fur- 
nish the state it protects with the pacific 
means of developing its commerce and its 
industry.'' 

This is the plan of De Lamartine.* 
We have considered it well, but we 
cannot adopt it. To I)e Lamartine 
we say, your politics are too poetic, 
and your mode of civilisation partakes 
of the character of your sweet and 
amiable mind. But, in politics, we 
have to do with the worst passions and 
the most implacable hatreds of the 
human heart. In order that this plan 
might be adopted, Russia must change 
her policy from the time of Catherine 
downwards ; Austria must be convinced 
that the possession of Bosnia and Al- 
bania would be to her equivalent to 
- the occupation of Constantinople by 
tHrtiar; France must be induced to 
make an offer of her Algerine conquests 
on the common altar of an Oriental 
arrangement ; Olho, the king of Greece, 
must abandon a portion o^his Morean 
territories ; England would be required 
to «arr?fice Malta ; the viceroy of Egypt 
to abandon Syria ; and, in one word, 
the age of universal peace and good-will 
must arrive among m%n before such a 
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congress could even be practicable. 
And why should not a new power, like 
Egypt, with Syria attached to it, instead 
of consenting to resign a portion of its 
empire, on the contrary, demand con- 
siderable additions? Besides these 
objections, which are insurmountable, 
there are others equally formidable. 
For instance, what congress would con- 
sent to the parts and proportions to be 
taken by each power in the general di- 
vision ? To draw lots would be in 
opposition to the spirit of the plan ; 
and yet no other mode could be pur- 
sued. But one great difficulty stands 
foremast of all ; and that is the de- 
claration of Russia, that she will never 
consent tbact with France and England 
in the settlement of the affairs of the 
East. 

W e have said nothing of the diffi- 
culties which always arise in the way 
of transferring nations or communities 
without their consent. Vet these would 
be todies in number, and \a»iou* in 
character. What is to be done with 
Syria' \\ fiat with Arabia' What 
with mixed populations' What with 
countries torn to pieces by the contents 
id contending pachas and hostile go- 
vernments ' Arabia is dissected into 
families of men unknown the one to 
the other, attacked by the Turks and 
Egyptians m their turns, and at every 
moment disturbed by the great schiain 
of Wahabi. Some of the governments 
of the protectorates would be too free 
for those they piolected, and others 
would not be free enough. The Ma- 
hometans arc not a condensed, but a 
scattered population; and they would 
most certainly refuse to submit to any 
but Mahometan rule. The objections 
are endless. We do not live in a Mate 
of the world where such pacific and 
millennium arrangements are practi- 
cable ; and though we admne the 
benevolence of its illustrious inventor, 
the plan of De Lamartine is nut prac- 
ticable. 

The French C onservatives have sup- 
plied us with another answer to thi> 
inquiry ; and we will piesent it to our 
readers in the language of their able 
organ, the Journal dcs Dibats : — 

“An Oriental confederation, which 
should, under the protection of Western 
Europe, collect together the scattered 
members of the old Ottoman empire ; 
the pacha of Egypt, as hereditary pacha ; 
Greece, as an independent kingdom ; 
Wallochia and Moldavia, by the title of 
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hoapod orates ; Constantinople, the centre 
and capital ; and the Sultan Mahmoud, 
the suzerain and president.’' 

This M Oriental confederation ” is 
begin its labours by the reconciliation 
of the Porte and Egypt ! Admirable 
arrangement ! Pacific and desirable 
daummcnt J But what and if the pacha 
will not abandon bis conquests of Syria, 
his dreams of independence, and bis 
refusal to pay even the tribute to the 
sultan ? Is war to be declared against 
him? and by whom? Why, this is 
tiie question of to-day ; and it is no 
answer to this difficulty to say, that 
the Porte and the pacha must love each 
other like two lambs, instead oT hate 
each other like two tigers. 4 

But what is tins OnentaL confedera- 
tion to do with respect to European 
claims and European interests ? Again 
we will let the French Conservatives, 
for whom we have a profound i expect, 
speak for themselves - r or, at any rate, 
for French interests, and for the French 
share of the booty. The following is as 
mint, as it is ouginul : — 

“ Our tn ot interest, then, is to take 
rare tlmt tin* question shall remain 
wholly Oriental. But let no mistake be* 
made on this point. W e do not desire 
that (lie question shall remain Oriental, 
m the sense that the European powers 
contiguous to the East shall take their 
part and portion without giving us ours. 
No ; we mean that the question must 
remain Oriental in thia sense, — that the 
Oriental states must be maintained and 
consolidated ; and in this sense, that the 
European powers shall he excluded from 
the division of the East. In one word, 
the question must he wholly Oriental, 
which was our tir&t idea ; or it^must be 
vvhollv European. The wisest and the 
most natural policy is, assuredly, to con- 
stitute the East only with the East ; for 
this is to take that which is, in order to 
consolidate and strengthen it. Such 
ought to he the French policy. All the 
rest is an adventure. But if Europe 
wishes to run the risk, France will re- 
member, we hope, that she always was 
fond of adventures ; and that often she 
has been fortunate." 

So, then, the policy of Fiance is to 
establish an Oriental confederation, 
composed of weak, helpless, divided, 
scattered, hostile powers ; and as long 
as this Oriental confederation’ shall act 
Orientally as to these Eastern questions, 
she is to consent to go without her part ; 
hut if any one shall touch a hair’s breadth 
of Eastern territory, France is to have 


her full share in the general scramble. 
It appears to us that these are not the 
materials with which to compose an 
Oriental confederation. For what is 
Turkey but a cadavrej and what is 
Greece but a skeleton ? and what is 
Egypt but a divided arkf clashing con- 
glomeration of opposite views and in- 
terests/ and what are Moldavia and 
Walljchia but small states, under the 
domination, not legal, but de facto , of 
Itussia ? and who is King Otho, but the 
representative of Russian views and 
policy ? Besides this, would the pacha 
of Egypt, would the Greeks of the 
Mores*, would the Syrians, would the 
W allachians and Moldavians, consent 
to this suznahhte, or even presidency, 
<4 the Sultan Mahmoud ? The thing 
i* not possible. The plan could not 
•be adopted. To establish such a con- 
federation, Europe must go to war with 
the East ; and Russia would join the 
East against Europe. The scheme of 
the French Conservatives is as imprac- 
ticable as the proposition of the excel- 
lent l)e Lamartine. 

The governments of France, Austria, 
ayd Great Britain, have their plan to 
propose, which is the third we are 
called on to consider. What is it? 
Their plan is to pieserve the statu quo 
of the question ; just as though the man 
who stood still would get to the end of 
his journey. 

The sultan requires the cancelling of 
jthe treaty of Kutdhia. u No,” is the 
reply of these powers ; “ vve insist on 
the statu quo." 

The sultan demonstrates that he is 
not safe in Ins capital, whilst Syria is 
in the hands of the Egyptians. “ Never 
mind that,” is the answer of the courts 
of Fans, Vienna, and London ; “ we 
insist on the statu quo" 

“ I will advance to Stamboul,” cries 
Ibrahim Fachn, “ unless I be acknow- 
ledged the rightful heir to the throne 
of Egypt and Syria/' “ You shall not 
advance,” reply the consuls at Alex- 
andria; u we insist on the statu quo 

11 1 will make Egypt an independent 
empire,” declares* Mehemet Ali, tolfca 
whole of Europe. u You shall do no 
such thing,” answer the consuls once 
more ; “ we will have the statu quo. n 

“ I will send my fleet to the shores 
of Egypt,” declares the Sultan to Ad- 
miral Rousmii, “ for I cannot get paid 
my tribute.” “ You must not think 
of undertaking such an expedition,” 
answer Lord Powonby, as well as the 
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Austrian and Fgeuch ministers ; “ we 
will have ihe Itatu quo." 

“ I will send a fleet to the Bos- 
phorus,” exclaims the Emperor of 
Russia, “ if any attempt shall be made 
to disturb the Porte.’’ 4i You must 
not think such a step,” retons 
the English government, “ for it will 
assuredly lead to war, and we do not 
recognise your protectorate the 
Porte.” ** 1 care not for your recogni- 
tion, or non-recognition,” answers the 
czar; “ I will act under the treaty of 
Unktar Sktle^si !” •* We do not ac- 
knowledge that treaty,” reply the am- 
bassadors of France and England. ** 1 
shall dispense with Jour acknowledg- 
ment,” letorts the Emperor of Russia, 
in a formal note written by 31. de Ntr- 
selrode. * k Act on it at your pe.ib” 
is the rejoinder; t: for we will have the 
statu quo" 

The sultffn desiie>, above all c»her 
things, to get rid of the pioicctiun of 
Russia, and o^the treaty of I’nkiar 
Skelessi. II is best fronds coui.mI 
him to summon up all Ins tuergiA; 
tcT shut the Dardanelles and Pont 
Buxine ; to make an appeal to souths n 
Europe, and to all that remains oi 
Ismahsm; to inarch himself 
Ibrahim on the one hui.d* and the 
Russians omthe other; and at laM to 
conquer or to die. If t<> comjuir, 
then to found again ,t vast Ottoman 
empire; if to die, to die worthy of 
the race of Ottoman; and to terminals 
that empire as it began, in a triumph. 
But Europe replies, *• No! tho statu 
quo must be preserved ; the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi must neither be de- 
stroyed nor fulfilled, and the treaty of 
Kutahia must be regarded as having 
received its accomplishment.’' 

Is this state of things possible ? To 
suppose it would be to imagine that 
the eastern, western, northern, and 
southern portions of the three con- 
tinents interested in this question, had 
aA become “ wise as terpen ts,** as 
well as “ harmless as doves ;” and that 
the greatest difficulties ever known to 
6*ist in any ancient or modern question, 
could be cleared away by inaction and 
inertia. Indeed no better answer can 
be given to this statu quo system than 
that which has been already been sup- 
plied by Turkey and Eg$pt within the 
'last month. Whilst the Morning 
ijironick and the Globe , Lord Pal- 
merston and Colonel Torrens, were 
felicitating themselves and each other 


on the wonderful results of the system 
of** Haiti" — whilst the French am- 
bassador at Constantinople was writing 
t/v the French consul at Alexandria, 
that Turkey had given up all notion of 
attacking the Egyptian occupation of 
Syria; and whilst Lord Ponsonby was 
watching, with exquisite complacency, 
the Turkish fleet as it lay moored in ti e 
waters of the Bosphorus ; what should 
they hear of a Midden, at Malta, Smyrna, 
lleyruth, Alexandria, and Constanti- 
nople, all at the same moment, but 
that the Turkish troops had crossed 
the Euphrates, and that the Egyptian 
forces were being concentrated at 
Alejfpo ! Admiral Rouvun lushed to 
the suk an ; Lord Ponsuiby cursed 
the Crescent and tin* Mussulman ; tlm 
Pi uuh consul at Alevmdiia hid Ins 
face with hi* hand.", and vowed * 4 he 
would wnte to be ucalhd.’ All w a ■ 
confusion and duinav; but who was 
to be blamed j all ’.his ' \\ hy thos< 

who absuidly alinuptMl to mipo-e tin 

>tu quo. 

'JV w.$i pa.ty in P.uiop*' ha**, <••*' 

< o a i>e, an^wtrul the mquny C»t ,A W ! at 
i» to be done with the F. intern qm «■- 
Hop *” in pi c.^ily ih • ad.veiM u.anm i 
* to that adopted by tF< PienCi l ->n- 
m rvatnts. T:k*m l.-ply i*, “ \N ,»< to 
the kiute !” but against whom, and 
between win in f W ;.r to the hum on 
die part of England ami Fiance against 
the treaty of ITikiur Mvtl *ssi ; war 
to tho knife on the pait of Austria 
ng.iit.4t Russia, to prevent the Russian-: 
advancing on CoiK.ir.linnpli' ; vvai t> 
the knife against the shuUm.; of dm 
Dardanelles, or against th< ir ren mniig 
under the protectorate ol IF sm.i, on 
the pail ot all the mu, time poucis cf 
Euiupe; wai to the kune on the pait 
of the Ottoman Porte against th»* Ueaty 
of ixutaiii.i, and tlie possession of Syria 
by the son of Alehcmet ; war to the 
knife on the part of the pacha of Egypt 
against the sultan, for Ins attempt to 
legaiu possession of pro vine* > secured 
to Mehcmet by treaties ; war to the 
knife on the pait of the pacha, to secure 
the* hereditary ciovvn or Egypt to ln< 
son ; war to the knife on the part of 
the Porte against Egypt, to obtain the 
present and future payment of the 
annual tiibute- money guaranteed by 
centuries of regular contribution ; war 
to the knife on the part of the Syrians 
against Ibrahim, and Ibrahim n'.yamM 
the Syrians ; war to tiie knife on the 
part of the Arabians, the Maroniie*, 
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the Druses, the Albanians, and the 
Bosnians, against the Mussulman; 
war to the knife on the part ofa moiety 
of the population of Egypt and §f. 
Syria, against the oilier moiety ; war to 
the knife on the part of the pacha, to 
obtain the total independence of Egypt 
of the suzentmdt of the I*orte; and, 
finally, war to the knife on the parts of 
various European powers, as well as 
Asiatic countries, the one against the 
other, in order to obtain their portions 
of the eastern world ! Tins is the cry 
of the war parly in Europe, and its 
emissaries leave leached the pacha at 
Alcxandnu, and inspired him with a 
thirst for blood and vengeance; whiLt 
others have lousul the sultan’s nv 
against Ibrahim, and he has ordered 
his ciiiui.ihsainio to cro'S the Eu- 
phcaie* 1 Hi.t is this the way of SLtt/itig 
the Eastern question ! We think not ; 
though, at least, it proves to demon- 
stration the impossibility of maintaining 
the stnhi quo. 

Hating ivinuned, with the attention 
which they mented, the various plans 
winch 1* a v v. been leceutly proposed for 
tiie ''tille.nent of the Eastern question, 
we propose very hastily to sketch the 
taued positions ot the contending 1 ' 
parties, and to reply to the inquiry, 

W hat is to be done in the alfairs of 
the 1 .a-t ! r 

Jt appears to us, that there i> u great 
preliminary inquiry to be instituted 
be foie we can ariive at any cei tain or 
accurate conclusion, and that inquiry 
is the following: — “Is the Ottoman 
t mpirc to be re- constituted ? or is an 
Egyptian and Syrian empire to be 
founded f' It is impossible— morally, 
politically, and physically impcftmble — 
that both - objects can be accomplished. 

\> Inch, then, of the two is to be pre- 
fer: cd ( and, abo\e all, which is most 
in harmony with the tiue interests of 
Ureal Britain .' 

\\v confess with sorrow, but with 
smeenty, that we apprehend a war be- 
tween Ureal Bntain and Russia can 
scarcely be avoided. We are no lovers 
of war : we arc convinced, also, of the 
necessity of a great restating power in 
Europe; we are satisfied that the 
Russian government lias rendered es- 
sential service to the whole of Christen- 
dom by its policy of resistance during 
the last nine years. There is a natural 
tendency on the part of mankind to 
encroach on the prerogatives and rights 
of their governors. Man is averse to 
restraint. Even the progress of edu- 


cation, when not restrained by active 
religious principles, is # calculated to 
excite men to insubordination, pride, 
vanity, and all that is upstart and un- 
governable in the hujnan character. 
The revolution of 183(L#ould have 
made the lour of the world, as the 
/lcmocrats of that period predicted, 
but for the conservative power, and 
resisting influence of Russia. We feel 
thic stiongly ; and therefore we say, 
that we should deeply regret a war 
between this country and Russia. But, 
on the other hand, the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi can never be submitted to by 
English commeice, or by the British 
navy ; and it must become a dead 
letter by nevef being acted on, or it 
iftust be shivered into ten thousand 
Jjpms by the heavy broadsides which 
$hail proceed from the wooden walls 
of old England. The state of the 
Polish question is far from being .satis- 
factory. The act of Congress of 9th 
June, 1819, which declared, “ Les 
Pulonais, sujets respcctifs de la Russie, 
dd 1'Autnclie, ct de la Prusso, obtien- 
diont une repicseiitaliou tt des in- 
stitutions natiqnales,” has been shame- 
fully violated, and Poland is no longer 
a rampart against the increasing in- 
fluence of the Russian government. 
The Reform-bill of 1830 lost, for half 
:t century, the cause of Poland. But 
the case of Turkey will not admit of 
this postponement. The Bosphorus 
must be as free is the Atlantic, the 
Dardanelles must be as British as the 
Levant. Tins is a question which can 
admit of no compromise, and scarcely 
of the delay of a month. Every in- 
dication of feebleness on the part of 
the Porte rendeis its settlement more 
necessary ; every advance on the part of 
Egypt makes its delay more dangerous; 
but will Russia consent to renounce 
the immense advantages procured by 
her, by means of that treaty ? This 
is not probable ; and it is therefore we 
apprehend a war between the British 
and the Russian empires. The mere 
nominal protection of Turkey by Rus- 
sia is, of course, no evil. If the czs** 
were thus easily gratified, there would 
be no harm in gratifying his taste; but 
the treaty of Adrianople has taught us 
that Russia has not abandoned the 
policy of her 'Catherine, and that Rus- 
sia yet hopes to see her southern 
capital washed by the waters of the 
Bosphorus. 

The first duty j)f England then, a 
duty from which she cannot escape, is 
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to require thc^ destruction of the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi. To re-constitute 
the Ottoman empire appears as impos- 
sible as to give life and animation to 
the dead menders of a lifeless body ; 
but the hawphorus must be uncon- 
trolled, and me brackish waters of the 
Black Sea, receiving into it the fresh 
waters of Europe and of Asia Minor, 
must be as free as that curren&fhich 
sets from it through the Strait of Con- 
stantinople into the Mediterranean. 
Had Lord Durham succeeded in his 
mission to St. Petersburg, this question 
might have been set at re9t; but there, 
as in Canada, he signally failed* 

If the Ottoman empire cannot be re- 
constituted, can it not be suffered to 
linger in its present dying and in- 
animate state ? This is just possible ; 
but is it to the interest of Great Britain 
to acquiesce in a state of things which, 
if perpetuated, must terminate in the 
triumph of Russian influence in the 
east of Europe ? The sultan can 
scarcely bteathe without the consent 
of his protector; mid M. dc Boutentcfl' 
rules the divan, m spite of all the 
remonstrances of iowLPon&onhy and 
Admiral liousstn. Those who know 
best the affairs of the East, are satisfied 
that the advance of the Turkish forces 
to Byr was •organised at the Russian 
embassy in Constantinople ; and all 
the movements of the Russian forces, 
both by sea and laud, fully justify them 
in this conclusion. *The inertia of tht 
remains of the Turkish empire is a 
daily and practical evil to Brit^h 
commerce, and a daily and hourly ad- 
vantage to Russian policy. 

Let us now turn to Egypt. The 
pacha is a successful rebel ; his 
sovereign was the sultan, but he beards 
him ; he owes an annual tribute to the 
mother country, but he refuses to pay 
it; he has gained Syria by stratagem, 
and refuses to restore it. He was 
governor for life, both of Egypt and of 
Syria, but he now demands that his 
descendants shall enjoy them for ever. 
More than tins ; — he was, after all, the 
subject of the Porte ; lie now proclaims 
himself its equal, and threatens to pro- 
claims his independence. All this is 
flagrant rebellion; but what are the 
interests of Great BritainJ Let us see. 

The growing influence of France in 
f the Mediterranean requires a strong 
i counterpoise, a powerful antagonist. 
British influence in the Levant is not 
equal to French influence in the Bar- 
baiy States. France is daily pushing 


her conquests, and a new quarrel with 
the Bey of Tunis is just being de- 
veloped, which will probably terminate 

• in new encroachments on the Barbary 
powers, and in new conquests. F ranee 
has fixed her eyes upon Egypt. This 
is not the first time she has done so. 
We have not forgotten Napoleon's 
proud address to his army in the pre- 
sence of the pyramids, nor the slaugnter 
at Jaffa, nor the visit to Syria. What 
French were in 1790, they aie forty 
years afterwards. Though “ le beau 
Sabreur” of those times is dead, and 
dead in exile and desertion, yet the 
Nile has still its mighty attractions for 
the fferoos of Bona, Mascara, and Con- 
stantino* Every year new conquests 
are made in Africa; two new expedi- 
tions have been lately undertaken by 
the “ pacific” Governor Yah e j and we 
shall be surprised some evening by an 
express from Paris to the Stuminrd an- 
nouncing an expedition to Tunis, or 
preparations against Tripoli. 

It is then tht* duty and the interest of 
Great Britain not to allow Egypt eithei 
to become the godchild ofhei gu.tidian, 
France, or the prey of her love of tu- 
ritory and of conquest. The pacha of 

* Egypt has his menu as well Ins 
defects. Printing 1 a* Wen mtiodueed 
into Cairo, and there are sixty presses 
for hooks in Aiabtc, besides a daily 
gazette in the Arabic, Italian, and 
Turkish languages. The arts and 
sciences are no longer foreign to Alex- 
andria, and steam navigation is making 
rapid progress. Mchemct Ali has con- 
structed, in only two months, a caml 
of forty-eight miles, ninety feet wide 
hy eighteen deep, on which he em- 
ployed *259,000 men, so that the Lake 
Moms may now almost he looked 
upon as an artificial wondei. Tim 
cotton-plant, unknown in Ivjvpt in 
1814, in now so cultivated, that 1. *>0,000 
bales per annum of superior cation are 
exported. Steam navigation in the 
Nile, on the Red Sea, and on the 
Persian Gulf, is protected by the pacha, 
whose revenue has, in ten years, in- 
creased from two to leu millions ster- 
ling. \\ itliout a navy, he has now* 
fifteen sail of the line; and his armies 
contain not less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand men. Silk, flax, sugar, 
are now produced in abundance; and 
travellers and merchants may now visit 
and transact business in those countries 
with security, if not with comfort. 

We have lately read with attention 
the celebrated Memoir* of Monsieur 
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J. M. Le Pere, made at the commence- 
ment of U»e present century, « as to 
the communication of the Indian sea 
and the Mediterranean by the Red 
Sea and the Isthmus of Suez.” Jomard,* 
to whom we are much indebted for his 
admirable Egyptian researches, has 
preserved this memoir in the celebrated 
Description de I'Egypte , ou Recueil des 
Observations et de* Recherches qui ont 
ttcfuites en Egypte pendent V Expedi- 
tion dc V A rmt err an^aise. Pauckoucke. 
Paris, 1822. The advantages of navi- 
gation by the Red Sea, which will 
recall the commerce of India into its 
natural route, is mathematically de- 
monstrated. The canal of the gjtwo 
seas was navigable under the reigns of 
the Mahometan princes. The amelior- 
ation of the port of Suez is an easy, 
and by no means expensive measure. 
The Red Sea is not difficult to navigate. 
This is a mighty question for Great 
Britain ; it should not be lost sight of 
for a single moment. "Russia feels its 
importance to British commerce, and has 
sought, and is seeking, to raise difficul- 
ties m the way of large and permanent 
arrange merits between Great Britain 
and Egypt. The possession of the 
Gulf of Suez by a neutral or by a 
friendly power is indispensable to 
England ; and neither Russia nor 
France must exercise any dominion 
over that isthmus, which joins the vast 
continents of Asia and Africa. The 
commerce with Egypt cannot be neg- 
lected by Great Britain ; and the pacha 
is by no means ill-disposed towards 
British products or British merchants. 
I 11 return, however, he requires some- 
thing more than a treaty of commerce ; 
he demands the guarantee of England 
that the throne of Egypt shall descend 
to his offspring and \o their children. 
On such conditions the route to India 
is fiee. What is the duty of Great 
Britain * We do not hesitate to affirm 
to guarantee that descent, but ou con- 
ditions which shall he just to the Porte, 
and advantageous to our Indian pos- 
sessions. Those conditions may be 
obtained, and we suspect no one know’s 
this better than the Whig commercial 
missionary, l.)r. Bowring. France is 
nibbling at the bait; France is ad- 
vancing to the pacha. Why? To 
defeat English negotiations, *put Great 
Britain and Egypt off their guard, and 
prepare the way for the accomplishment 
of those schemes of conquest in the 


East which France has adjourned, but 
never abandoned. • • 

But what is to become of Syria ? 
Mehemet Ali is in possession. The 
Porte has assembled its forces at Byr 
to dispute its longer retention. How 
should Great Britain act itymis thorny 
and very difficult question? The for- 
mation of a separate and independent 
empire; similar to the government of 
Greece^ would evidently be most to 
her interest, and would assure, for the 
longest period of time, peace and pro- 
sperity to the Syrian Christians. But 
Turkey would be as vehement against 
this arrangement, as would the rebel 
Mehemfet, and the pacha of Bagdad 
would view witl^ horror even the pro- 
posal for such a settlement. Russia 
\v8uld oppose it, because such a de- 
cision would tike out of the way an 
element of war, and France would 
tremble for her Eastern projects if 
Syria should become free. These 
reasons may render the measure im- 
practicable, hut they tend to demon- 
strate its propriety. What then is to 
be done with the Syrian question? 
Some propose the division of Syria. 
Mfchemet All aftd Ibrahim Pacha would 
spend their last meddin , and lose their 
lust soldier, rather than consent to a 
division. But what say the Syrians? 
Whose government do they prefer? 
They hate both ; but the oppression of 
Egypt has been more insupportable to 
them than even gie dominion of the 
^lussuhnan. Then let the Syrians de- 
cide who shall be their masters; and, 
on condition that neither Russia nor 
France shall interfere, let this conflict 
as to Syria be purely Oriental. 

The question of the East is beset 
with difficulties, and we have not at- 
tempted to conceal them ; but, in pro- 
portion to their number and their mag- 
nitude, is the necessity for their being 
met and conquered. Yet by whom ! 
By Russia f No; her policy is one of 
subjugation. By France? No; her 
policy is one of conquest. By Austria ? 
No ; her policy is one of temporisation. 
By the Whigs '? No ; their policy is com- 
prised in the fearful inertia of the stash 
quo, the refuge of weak, and the excuse 
of bad governments. The only men 
who can settle this question are British 
Conservatives ; and for this, as for ten 
thousand other reasons, we exclaim, 
Down with thr Melbourne minis* 
tryJ 
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CATHERINE : A STORY. 

BY I&F.Y SOLOMONS. ESQ. JT’NIOR. 


Chap. V. 

Contains MV. Brock’s autobiography, 
and other matter. " 

44 Yoi’ don’t sure believe these men?** 
said Mrs. Hayes, as soon as first 

alarm, caused by the irruption of Mr. 
Brock and Ids companions, had sub- 
sided. 44 These are no magistrate’s 
meu ; it is but a trick to rob you of 
your money, John.” 

44 I will never give up a farthing of 
it!*' screamed Hayes. 

44 Yonder fellow,” Continued Mrs. 
Catherine, 44 I know, for all his drav.n 
sword and fierce looks ; his name 

u Wood^madam, at your service!” 
said Mr. Brock. 44 I am follower to 
Mr. Justice Gobble, of this town; 
aVt I, Tim ?" Slid Mr. Brock to the 
tall halberd-man who was keeping the 
door. 

%4< Yes, indeed,” said Tim, archly; 
44 we* re all followers of lu» honoir, 
Justice Gobble.” 

44 Certainly!” said the , one-eyed 
man. 

%t Of cour# !” cried the man in the 
nightcap. 

44 1 suppose, madam, you’re satisfied 
now!” continued Mr. Brock-a-lYood. 
44 You can’t deny *ihe testimony of 
gentlemen like these; and our com- 
mission is to apprehend all able-bodied 
male persons who can give no good 
account of themselves, and enrol them 
in the service of her majesty. Look at 
this Mr. Hayes” (who stood trembling 
in his shoes) ; 44 can there be a bolder, 
properer, straighter gentleman ? We’ll 
have him for a grenadier before the 
day’s over!” 

44 Take heart, John, don’t be fright- 
ened. Psha, I tell you I know the 
man,” cried out Mrs. iiayes ; 44 he is 
only here to extort money.” 

44 Oh, for that matter, I do think I 
xscollect the lady. Let me see where 
was it. At Birmingham, I think,— ay, 
at Birmingham, — about the time when 
they tried to murder Count Gal ” 

44 Oh, sir !” here cr^ed Madam 
. Hayes, dropping her voice at once from 
a tjere of scorn to one of gentlest en- 
. treaty, ** what is it you want with my 
husband? I know not, indeed, if ever 


• 

I saw you before. For what do you 
seize him ? How much will you take 
to release him, and let us go ? Name 
the sum ; he is rich, and ” 

44 Rich , Catherine!” cried Hayes; 
44 rich ! — O heavens ! Sir, I have 
nothing but iny hand* to support me ; 
l *m a poor carpeuter, sir, working 
under my father !” 

44 He can give twenty guineas to be 
free ; I know he can !*’ said Mrs. Cat. 

4 4 I have but a guinea to carry 
rae home,” sighed out Hayes. 

44 Bu f t you have twenty at home, 
John,” said his wife. 44 Give these brave 
gentlemen a writing to your mother, 
aud she will pay ; and you will let us 
free then, gentlemen — won’t you ?” 

44 When the money’s paid, yes,” 
said the leader, >Mr. Brock. 

4t 0!», in course,” echoed the tall 
man with the halberd. 44 What’s a 
th Titling detintion, my dear con- 
tinued he, addiessmg lines; 44 we’ll 
amuse you in your absence, and diink 
,to the health of your pretty wife hue.” 

This promise, to do the halberd in- 
justice, ho fulfilled. He called upon 
the landlady to produce the desired 
liquor; and when Mr. Hayes flung 
himself at that lady’s feet, demanding 
succour from her, and asking whether 
there was no law in the land, — 

44 Ther - no law- at the Three’ Hooks 
except thur said Mr. Brock in reply, 
holding up a horse-pistol ; to which 
the hostess, grinning, assented, and 
silently j\ent her way. 

After some further solicitations John 
Hayes drew out the necessary letter 
to Ins father, stating that he wa* 
pressed, and would not be* .>et free 
under a sum of twenty guineas; and 
that it would be of no use to detain 
the hearer of the letter, inasmuch as 
the gentlemen who had possession of 
him vowed that they would murder 
him should any harm befal their com- 
rade. As a further proof of the au- 
thenticity of the letter, a token was 
added, a ring that Hayes wore, and 
that his mother had given him. 

The missives were, after some con- 
sultation, entrusted to the care of the 
tall halberdier, who seemed to rank as 
second in command of the forces that 
marched under Corporal Brock, This 
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gentleman was called indifferently 
Ensign, Mr., or even Captain Mac- 
shane; his intimates occasionally, in 
sport, called him Nosey, from the pw- 
minence of that feature in liis counte- 
nance ; or Spindleshins, for the very 
reason which brought on the first Ed- 
ward a similar nickname. Mr. Mac- 
shane then quitted W orcester, mounted 
on Hayes's horse, leaving all parties 
at the Three Rooks not a little anxious 
for lus return. 

This was not to be expected until 
the next morning, and a weary nuii 
tk nocct did Mr. Hayes pass. Dinner 
was served, and, according to promise, 
Mr. Brock and his two friends dffjoyed 
the meal along with the l*ide and 
bridegroom. Punch followed, arid this 
was taken in company ; then came 
.supper ; Mr. Brock alone partook of 
this, the oilier two gentlemen prefi xing 
the society of their pipes and the land- 
lady m the kitchen. • 

" ft is a sorry entertainment, I con- 
fess,' ’ said the ex-corporal, “ and a 
d.smal way (or a ‘gentleman to spend 
hi* In idul night; but somebody must 
*{ i\ wit!i \ mi, my dears, for who knows 
but you might take a fancy to scream 
or * of window, and then there would 
be minder, and the deuce and all t > 
pas. One of us must stay, and my 
fi lends loxe a pipe, so you imM put up 
with my company until he can relieve 
gmid.” 

Th 2 reader will not, of course, ex- 
pect tStal three people who were to 
pa«> the night, howe\er unwillingly, 
together m an inn-room, should sit 
tin ii dumb and moody, and without 
any phonal communication i ; on the 
coin i ary, Mr. Brock, as an old soldier, 
cot' named lus pnsoners with the ui- 
incwt comtesy, and did all that lay m 
lus power, by the help of liqum and 
couvi‘i>ation, to render their durance 
tolerable. On the bridegroom his at- 
tentions were a good deal thrown away ; 
Mr. Hayes consented to drink copiously, 
lull could not be made to talk much ; 
and, in fact, the fright of the seizure, 
the fate hanging over him should his 
parents refuse a ransom, and the tre- 
mendous outlay of money which would 
lake place should they accede to it, 
weighed altogether on hi^ mind so 
much as utterly to unman it. 

As for Mrs. Cat, I don't think she 
was at all sorry in her heart to see the 
old corporal, for he had been a friend 
of old times — clear times to her; she 


had had from him, too, jmd felt for him 
not a little kindness, and there was 
really a very tender, innocent friend- 
ship subsisting between this pair of 
rascals, who relished # much a night's 
conversation together, f 

The corporal, after treating his 
prisoners to punch in great quantities, 
proposed the amusement of cards, over 
wlfft^ Mr. Hayes had not been occupied 
more that) an hour, when he found 
Ininself so excessively sleepy as to be 
persuaded to fling himself down on 
the bed, dressed as he was, and there 
to snore away until morning. 

Mk. Catherine had no inclination 
for sleep ; and the corporal, equally 
wakeful, plieif incessantly the bottle, 
and held with her a great deal of con- 
versation. The sleep, which was equi- 
valent to the absence of John Hayes, 
took all restraint from then* talk. She 
explained to Brock the circumstances 
of her marriage, which we have already 
described ; they wondered at the chance 
which had brought them together at 
ttie Three ltooks ; noi did Brock at all 
hesitate to tell her at once that*his 
wiling was ip'ute illegal, and that his 
intention was simply to extort money. 
The wor^iy corporal had not the slightest 
shame legarding his own profession, 
and cut many jokes With Mrs. Cat 
about her late one, her attempt to 
murder the count, and her future pro- 
spects as a wife. 

And here, havTng brought him upon 
the scene again, we may as well shortly 
narrate some of the principal circum- 
stances which betel him after his sudden 
departure from Birmingham, and which 
he narrated with much candour to 
Mrs. Catherine. 

lie rode the captains horse to Ox- 
ford (having exchanged his military 
dre-s for a civil costume on the road), 
and at Oxford he disposed of William 
of Nassau, a great bargain, to one of 
the heads of colleges. As soon as Mr. 
Brock, who took on himself the style 
and title of Captain Wood, had suf- 
ficiently examined the curiosities of me 
university, he proceeded at once to tie 
capital, the only place for a gentleman 

of his fortune and figure. 

Here he read, with a great deal of 
philosophical indifference, in the Da Uy 
Post, the (Jour ant, the Obscrvalor, the 
Gazette, and the chief journals of those 
da vs, which he made a point of ex- 
amining at Button’s and Wills s, an 
accurate description of his person, his 
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clothes, anil the Jiorse he rode, and a 
promise of ftflf guineas’ reward to any 
person who would g ive an account of 
him (so that he might be captured) to 
Captain Count Galgenstciu at Bir- 
mingham, tu3Ir # . Murfey at the Golden 
Balf in the SaVoy, or Mr. Bates at the 
BlewAnchorin Pickadilly. But Captain % 
Wood, in an enormous full-bottomed 
periwig that cost him sixty pouhefe,^ 
with high red heels to his shells, a 
silver sword, and a gold snuff-box, 
and a large wound (obtained, he said, 
at the siege of Barcelona), which dis- 
figured much of his countenance, and 
caused him to cover one eye, \^is in 
small danger, he thought, of being 
mistaken for Corporal Brock, the de- 
serter of Cutts’s; and strutted alon$ 
the Mall with as grave an air as thy 
very best nobleman who appeared # 
there. lie was generally, indeed, noted 
to be very *good company ; and as 
his expenses were unlimited {“ A few 
convent candlesticks, my dear/* he used 
to whisper, “ melt into a vast number 
ofdoubloons”), lie commanded as good 
society as he chose to ask for; and it 
was speedily known as i^fact through- 
out town, that Captain Wood, who 
had served under Ills Majesty Charles 
III., of Spain, had earned off the dia- 
mond petticoat of our Lady of Com- 
postella, and lived upon the proceeds 
of the fraud. People were good Pro- 
testants in those days, and many a one 
longed to have been <iis partner in the , 
pious pluuder. 

All surmises concerning bis wealth, 
Captain Wood, with much discretion, 
encouraged. He contradicted no re- 
port, but was quite ready to confitm 
all; and when two different rumours 
were positively put to him, he used 
only to laugh, and say, “ My dear sir, 
I don’t make the stories, but I ’in not 
called upon to deny them ; and I give 
you fair warning, that I shall assent to 
every one of them ; so you may be- 
lieve them or not, as you please . and 
so he had the reputatiou of being a 
gentleman, not only wealthy, but dis- 
ujjpel. In truth, it is almost a pity that 
worthy Brock had not beeu a gentle- 
man bom; in which ease, doubtless, 
he would have lived and died as be- 
came his station; for he spent his 
money like a gentlemafi, he loved 
women like a gentleman, would fight 


like a gentleman, he gambled and 
got drunk like a gentleman. What 
did he want else ! Only a muttet of 
siy descents, a little money, and an 
estate, to render him the equal of 
Saint John or Harley. 

“ Ah, those were merry days !” 
would Mr. Brock say, — for he loved, in 
a good old age, to recouut the story 
of his Ixmdon fashionable campaign ; — 
“and when I think how near I was 
to become a great man, and to die, 
perhaps, a general, I cau’t but marvel 
at the wicked obstinacy of my ill luck. 

1 will tell you what 1 did, my deai : 
I had lodgings in Piccadilly, as if 1 
were ft lord; 1 had two large periwigs, 
and ihret* suits of laced clothes ; I kepi 
a little black, dressed out like a Turk ; 
I walked daily in the Mall ; 1 dined at 
the politest ordinary iii Covent Gar- 
den; 1 frequented the best of tnfh***- 
liouses, and knew all the pretty f< 
of the town; I cracked a bottle with 
Mr. Addison, and lent many a pn c* 
to Dick Steele (a sail debauched r<v:iK . 
my dear) ; and, above all, 1 ’ll to tl wi 
what I did — the noblest stroke th,a sore 
ever a gentleman perlutmed m my 
situation . 

* “ One day, going into W ill A, I * t \\ 
a crowd of gentlemen pathcied tu-jetuer, 
and heard one of them say, * ( :,pum 
Wood! 1 don’t know the nun; 
but there was a Captain Mood in 
Southwell’s regiment.’ Kgad, it was 
my Lord Peterborow himself who was 
talking about me ! So, putting off mv 
hat, I made a most gracious conga to 
my lord, and said I knew him, arid 
rode behind him at Barcelona on our 
entry into that town. 

“ t Nuftloubt you did. Captain Wood,' 
says my lord, taking my hand ; 4 and 
no doubt you know me : for many 
more know Tom Pool, than Tom Poo! 
knows.’ And with this, at which all 
of us laughed, my lord called for a 
bottle, and he and 1 sate down and 
drank it together. 

“ Well, he was in disgrace, as you 
know, but he grew mighty fond of me; 
and — would you believe it ?— nothing 
would satisfy him, but presenting me 
at court 1 Y cs, to her sacred majesty 
(as was then), and my Lady Marl- 
borough, who was then in high feather. 
Ay, truly,* the sentinels on duty used 
to salute me as, if I were Corporal 


* In the ingenious contemporary history of Moll Flanders, a periwig is mentioned 

as costing that sum. 
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John himself! I was in the high 
* oacl to fortune. Charley Mordaunt 
used to call me Jack, and drink 
canary at my chambers ; [ used *to 
make one at my lord-treasurer's levee* ; 

I had Men got Mr. Army-secretary 
Walpole to take a hundred guineas in 
a compliment; and he had promised 
me a majority, when had luck turned, 
and all my fine hopes were overthrown 
m a twinkling. 

*• ^ ou see, my dear, that after we had 
left that gaby, Galgenslein, — ha, ha! — 
with a gag in his mouth, and two- 
pfciicr halfpenny in his pocket, the 
honest count was in the sorriestjplight 
n the world, owing money here and 
thf»e to tradesmen, a cool "thousand 
to the Yorkshire squire, and all this on 
(splits pounds a-year! Well, for a 
little time the tradesmen held then 
hands while the jolly count moved 
hta\ui and earth to catch hold of ins 
<k:u uTporal and fris dear muney- 
o\i*i .team, and placarded every 
town it 'in I.omlon Jo Liverpool with 
do^w'ni'iion^ of mv pteltv ptr&on. The 
l*. id w.is down, howtvei, — the money 
cl*' .n .ore,- and when theie wa> no 
I * o | »■ ni legammg it, what did tl#i 
<i* i,n*,v dn, but clap my gay gentle- 
man into Shrewsbury gaol, wheie 1 
\M>h in had totted, for my part. 

u lint no such luck for honest 
IVui 1 hock, or Captain Wood, as he 
wav m those days. One blessed Mon- 
das l went to wait on Mr. Secretary, 
and lie squeezed my hand and whis- 
peivl to me that i was to be major of a 
i eminent m \ lrginia — the tery thing : 
tor \ ou see, my dear, I didn’t care 
about joining my lord duke,m Flan- 
ders, being pretty well known to the 
army there. The secretary squeezed my 
hand (it had a fifty -pound bill m it) 
and wished me joy, and called me 
major, and bowed me out of his closet 
into the anteroom ; and, as gay as may 
be, 1 went off to the Tilt Yard Coffee- 
house in Whitehall, which is much 
ficquented by gentlemen of our pro- 
fession, where I bragged not a little of 
my good luck. 

u Amongst the company were several 
of my acquaintance, and amongst them 
a gentleman I did not much care to 
see, look you ! I saw a uniform 
that I knew— red and yellow facings — 
Cutts’s, my dear; and the wearer of 
this was no other than Ilis Excellency 
Gustavus Adolphus Maximilian, whom 
we all know of! 
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“ He stated me*fidl in the face, 
right into my eye (t’other one was 
patched, you know); and after stand- 
ing stock-still with his mouth open, 
ga\e a step hack, and* then a step for- 
ward, and then screed red out, 4 It’s 
Brock V 

44 4 I beg your pardon, «ir,’ says I; 

4 did* you speak to me V 

? ‘*ni swear it’s Brock,’ cries Gal, as 
soon as he hears my voice, and laid 
hold of my cuff, (a pretty bit of mechiin 
as ever you saw, by the way). 

“ 4 Sirrah !’ says 1, drawing it back, 
and giving ray lord a little touch of the 
fist (Just at the last button of the waist- 
coat, my dear.*— a rare place if you wish 
to prevent a man from speaking too 
^nuch ; it sent lmn reeling to the other 
Cud of the room). 4 Ruffian ! ’ says I; 

4 dog !’ says I ; 4 insolent puppy and 
coxcomb ! what do you mean by laying 
your hand on me 7 * 

* 4 * Faith, major, you giv him his 
biUifJuli; i oared our a Ion*; Irish un« 
attached ensign, that 1 iir-d treated with 
many a glass of Xante at the taxgrn. 
And so, indeed, I had; for the poor 
Wretch coubfr not &) enk for some mi- 
nut(»>, and all the office is stood laugh- 
ing at hwn, a> he writhed and wriggled 
hideously. 

44 ‘ Gentlemen, this * a monstrous 
scandal,’ sa\s one officer; 4 men of 
lank and honour at fists like a parcel 
of carters!’ m 

44 4 Men of honour !’ says the count, 
who had fetched up his breath by this 
time. (I made for the door, but Mac- 
shane Held me, and said, ‘Major, you 
are not going to shirk him, sure 7 ’ 

\\ hereupon, I gripped his hand, and 
% owed I would have the dog’s life.) 

44 * Men of honour !’ says the count. 

4 1 tell you the man is a deserter, a 
thief, and a swindler! He was my cor- 
poral, and ran away with a thou ’ 

44 4 Dog, you lie !’ I roared out, aud 
made anothercut at him with my cane; • 
but the gentlemen rushed between us. 

44 4 <J bluthanovvus !’ says honest Mac- 
shane, ‘the lying scounthril this fellow 
is ! Gentlemen, 1 swear, be me honodft, 
that Captain Wood was wounded at 
Barcelona ; and that I saw him there ; 
and that he and I ran away together at 
the battle ctf Almanza, and bad luck to 
us.’ You see, my dear, that these Irish 
have the strongest imaginations in the 
world; and that 1 had actually per- 
suaded poor Mac that be and I were 
friends in Spato. Every body knew 
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Mac, who was £ character in his way, 
andbelievedhtni. ‘Strikea gentleman!* 
says I ; 4 I'll have your blood, 1 will/ 

“<This instant/ says the count, who 
was boiling with fury ; 4 and where 
you like.’ 

“ * Montague House/ saysl . * Good/ 
says he ; and off we went in good time « 
too, for the constables came in {4 the 
thought of such a disturbance, •alld 
wanted to take us in chaige. 

44 But the gentlemen present, being 
military men, would not hear of this. 
Out came Mac's rapier, and that of 
half a dozen others ; and the constables 
were then told to do their duty if*they 
liked, or to take a crown- piece and 
leave us to ourselves. Off they went ; 
and presently, in a couple of coaches,® 
the count and his friends, 1 and mine* 
drove off to the fields behind Montague • 
House. O t^at vile coffeehouse, why 
did I enter it i 

u We came to the ground. Honest 
Macshane was my second, and much 
disappointed because the second on 
tbe^oiher side would not make a tight 
of it, and exchange a few j>as<es with 
him ; but he was an old wiajor, a cook 
old hand, as brave as steel but r.o fool. 
Well, the swords are measu4 f d, Gal- 
genstein strips oil’ his doublet, and I 
my hand <ome fur- velvet m like fashion. 
Gaigenste.n tbngs off his hat, and 1 
handed mine over — the lace on it cos>t 
me twenty pounds. I longed to be at 
him, for— curse him"! — I hate him, < 
and know that he has no chance with 
me at sword's- play. 

44 4 Vou ’ll not fight in that periwig, 
sure?' says Macsbane. * Of couise 
not/ says J, and took it off’. 

“ May all barbers be roasted in flames ; 
may all jiemvigs^ bobwigs, scratch- 

• wigs, and Kamil lies cocks, frizzle in pur- 
gatory from this day forth to the end of 
time ! Mine was the ruin of me : what 
might I not have been now but for 

• that w ig ? 

44 I gave it over to Ensign Macs bane, 
and with it, went what I had quite 
forgotten, the large patch which I wore 
oeer one eye, which popped out fierce, 
staring, and lively as was ever any eye 
m the work!. 

14 4 Come on/ says J, and made a 
lunge at my count; tat, he sprung 
back, (the dog was as active as a hare, 

^ and knew, from old times, that I was 
bis master with die small sword,) and 
hit second, wondering, struck up my 
Wadi. • 
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44 4 [will not fight that man/ says lie, 
looking mighty pale: 4 I swear upon 
my honour, that his name is Peter 
Block ; he was for two years my cor- 
poral, aud deserted, running away witli 
a thousand pounds of my monies. 
Look at the fellow 1 what is the matter 
with his eye ? why did he wear a patch 
over it? But stop/ says be, 4 1 have 
more proof, baud me my pocket-book ; 
and from it, sure enough, he produced 
the infernal proclamation announcing 
my desertion ! See if the fellow has a 
scar across his left ear (and I can’t 
say, my dear, but what I have ; it 
was done by a cursed Dutchman at the 
Iioyn^); tell me if he has not got C.K. 
in blue upon his right arm, (aud there 
it is sure enough ). Yonder swaggering 
Irishman may be his accomplice tor 
what 1 know; but 1 will have no deal- 
ings with Mr. Brock, except with a 
constable for a second. 

44 4 This is am odd story, (,’apfam 
Wood/ said the old majoi, who acted 
tor the count. 

44 1 A scounthreily falsehood regard- 
ing me and my friend !' shouted out 
Mi. Maohane; * and the count shall 
for it.’ 

11 4 Stop, stop/ tin* majoi , * C up- 
turn Wood is too gallant a uuiiii nun, 
1 am s.uiv, not to Satisfy the 0-111.1 ; 
aud will shew us that ho i.a^ 1 o mh ! i 
maik on his arm as only private vdd*tis 
put there/ 

44 ‘ Captain \S ood/ saya I, k wdi do 
ro such tiung, major. 1 ’ll light li.ut 
scoundrel Galgenslein, or you, or any 
of you, like a man of honour, but I 
won’t submit to be searched like a 
thief!’ 

4 * 4 No, in coorse/ said Macshane. 

4M 1 must take my man off the ground/ 
says the major. 

“ 4 Well, take him, sir/ says I, in a 
rage, 4 and just let me liave the plea- 
sure of telling him, that he *s a Coward 
and a liar ; and that my lodgings are 
in Piccadilly, where, if ever he finds 
courage to meet me, he may hear of 
me ! ’ 

44 4 Faugh ! 1 shpil on ye all/ cries 
my gallant ally, Macslmne ; and sure 
enough he kept his word, or all but — 
suiting the action to it at any rate. 
And so we gathered up our clothes, 
and went back in our separate coaches, 
and no blood spilt. 

44 ‘And is it three now/ said Mr.Mac- 
shane, when we were alone ; 4 is it three 
now all these divels have been saying V 
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“ 4 Ensign/ says I, * you f re a man 
of the world V 

“ * 'Deed and I am, and insign these 
twenty-two years/ • 

“ * Perhaps you *d like a few pieces/ 
says I. 

“ 4 Faith and 1 should ; for, to tell 
you the secret! thrut, 1 *ve not tasted 
mate these four days/ 

4it Well then, ensign, it is true/ says 
I ; 4 and as for meat, you shall have 
some at the first cook-shop, i bade 
the coach stop until he bought a plate- 
ful, which he ate in the carriage, for 
my time was precious, f just told 
him the whole story, at which he 
laughed, and swore that it was the 
best piece of gimralship lie evf r heard 
on. When his belly was full, I took 
out a couple of guineas, and gave them 
to him ; and Mr. Macshane began to cry 
at this, and kissed me, and swore he 
never would descil me ; as, indeed, my 
dear. 1 don't think he will, for we have 
been the best of friends ever since, and 
he's the only man 1 ever could trust, I 
think . 

u i don't know what put it into my 
head ; hut I had a scent of some mis- 
chief in the wind ; so stopped the coach* 
a little before 1 got home, and, turning 
into a tavern, begged Macslwme to go 
before me to my lodging, and see if 
the coast was clear, which he did ; and 
came hack to me as pale as death, say- 
ing that the house was full of con- 
stables: the cursed quairel at the tilt- 
yard had, 1 suppose, set the beaks 
upon me ; and a pretty sweep they 
made of it. Ah, my dear! five hun- 
dred pounds mi money, five suits of 
laced clothes, three periwigs^ besides 
laced shirts, swords, canes, and snuff- 
boxes ; and all to go back to that 
scoundrel count. 

M It was all over with me, I saw — no 
more being a gentleman for me, and if 
I remained to be caught, only a choice 
between Tyburn and a file of grena- 
diers. My love, under such circum- 
stances, a gentleman cau*t be particular, 
and must be prompt; the livery stable 
was hard by where I used to hire my 
coach to go to court, — ha 1 ha I — and 
was known as a man of substance, 
thither I went immediately. ‘ Mr. 
Warmmush/ says 1/ my gallant friend 
here and 1 have a mind for a ride and 
a supper at Twickenham, so you must 
lend us a pair of your best liorses /' 
which he did in a twinkling, and off 
we rode. 


“ We did not go the Park, but 
turned off, and cantered smartly up 
towards Kiiburn ; and, when we got 
into the country, galloped as if the 
devil were at our heeis. Bless you, 
my love, it was all done iu a minute r 
and the ensign and I found our*» 
•selves legular knights of the road, be- 
fore vye knew where we were almost. 

< )niy« think of our finding you and 
your new husband at the Tlnee Kooks ! 
there's not a greater fence than the 
landlady in all the country. It was 
she that put us on seizing your hus- 
band, and introduced us to the other 
two gentlemen, whose names I doi/t 
know any raory than the dead/' 

* •• * 

• “And what became of the horses V* 
said Mrs. Catherine to Mr. Brock, 
•when his tale was finished. 

u Kips, madam/' said J»e ,* “ mter 
lips : we sold them at Stourbndge lair, 
and got but thirteen guineas ior the 
two.” • 

“ And — and — the C ount, Max ; 
w here is he, Brock ? ” sighed she. m 
“ Whew/’ whistled Mr. Brock ; 
‘‘•what, hankering after him still ? 
My dear, he is olf to Flanders with 
Ins leginryent ; and, I make no doubt, 
there have been twenty Countesses of 

< ialgenstein since your tifbe.” 

“ 1 don’t believe any such thing, 
sir/’ said Mrs. Catherine, starting up 
very angrily. 

• “ If you did, f suppose you'd lau- 

danum him; wouldn’t you r 

“ J^ave the room, fellow,” said the 
lady. But she recollected herself 
speedily ayain ; and, clasping her 
hands, and looking veiy wretched at 
Brock, at die ceding, at the floor, at 
her husband (from whom she vio- ’ 
lently turned away her head), she be- 
gan to cry piteously ; to which tears 
the corporal set up a gentle accompani- 
ment of whistling, as they trickled one 
after another, down her nose. 

1 don't think they were teal's of re- 
pentance, but of regret for the time 
when she had her first love, and her 
fine clothes, and her white hat and blu? 
feather. Of the two, the corporal’s 
whistle was much more innocent 
than the girls sobbing ; he was a 
rogue, but ^good-natured old fellow, 
when his humour was not crossed. 
Surely our novel-writers make a great 
mistake in divesting their rascals of all 
gentle human qualities ; they have 
such — and the only sad point to think 
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of is, iu all pfitvite concerns of life, 
abstract feelings, and dealings with 
fnends, and so on, how dreadfully like 
a rascal is to an honest man. The man 
who murdered the Italian boy set him 
first to play with his children whom he 
loved, and who doubtless deplored his 
Joss. * 

Chap. VI. • c 

The Adventures of the Ambassador 
Mr. Mac shane. 

If we had not been obliged to follow 
history in all respects, it is probable 
that we should have left out the last 
adventure of Mrs. Catherine and her 
husband, at the inn at Worcester, alto- 
gether; for, in truth, very little came 
of it, and it is not very romantic dt 
striking. But we are bound to stick 
closely, above all, by the tiu th — the* 
truth, though it be not particularly 
pleasant to read of or to tell. As any 
body may read in the Ncugatc Cult n- 
dar , Mr. and Mas. Have* were taker) 
at an inn at Worcester, were confined 
there, were swindled by persons wffo 
pretended to impress the bridegroom 
for military service. What is one fci 
do after that ? Had we been writing 
novels instead of authentic 'histories, 
we might have earned them any where 
else we choSfe; and we had a great 
mind to make Hayes philosophising 
with Boiingbroke, like a certain l)e- 
vereux ; and Mis. Catherine nmUrem ett 
litre to Mr. Alexander Pope, Doctor* 
Sacheverel, Sir John Reade, the ocuhst, 
JJean Swift, or Marshal Tallard, as the 
very commonest romancer would under 
such circumstances. But, alas and alas \ 
truth must be spoken, whatever else 
in the wind ; and the excellent Newgate 
Calendar , which contains the biogra- 
phies and thanaiographies of Hayes and 
his wife, does not say a word of their 
connexions with any of the leading 
literary or military heroes of the time 
of Her Majesty Queen Anne. The 
Calendar toys in so many words, that 
Hayes was obliged to send to his father, 
in Warwickshire, for money to get him 
«ut of the scrape, and that the old 
gentleman came down to his aid : by 
this truth must we stick; and not for 
the sake of the most brilliant episode, 
— no, not for a bribe oftwenty extra 
guineas per sheet, would wc depart 
from it. 


a Story. [July, 

Mr. Brock *s account of his adveu- 
ture in London has given the reader 
some short notice of his friend, Mr. 
Macshane. Neither the wtts nor the 
principles of that worthy ensign were 
particularly firm; for drink, poverty, 
and a crack on the skull at the battle 
of Steenkirk, had served to injure the 
former ; and the ensign was not in hu 
best days possessed of any share of the 
latter, lie had really, at one period, 
held such a rank in the army, but 
pawned hi* half-pay for drink and 
play ; and, for many years past had 
lived, one of the hundred thousand 
miracles of our city, upon nothing that 
any body knew of, or of which he 
himself fcould give any account. Who 
has not a catalogue of these men in his 
list? who can tell whence comes the 
occasional clean shirt, who supplies 
the continual means of drunkenness, 
who ward* off the daily-impending 
starvation 1 Thw\ life is a wonder from 
day to day ; their breakfast a wondei ; 
their dinner a inmicle; their bed an 
interposition of Providence. If you 
and I, my dear sir, want a shilling' to- 
morrow, who Will give it u.n * Will 
t inn butchers give us mutton-chops? 
will our lauiuiressei clothe u> in clean 
linen ? — not a 1 one or a rag. Stand- 
ing as we do ^may it be ever so) 
somewhat removed from want;* is 
there one of us who does not shudder at 
the thought of descending into the Ibt* 
to combat with it, and expect any thing 
but to be utterly crushed in the en- 
counter f 

Not a bit of it, my deni sir. It 
takes much more than you think for to 
starve a man. Starvation is very little 
when you are used to it. Some peo- 
ple l know even, who live on it quite 
comfortably, and make their daily bread 
by it. It had been our friena Mac- 
shane’s sole profession for many years ; 
and he did not fail to draw from it such 
a livelihood as was sufficient, and, per- 
haps, too good, for him. lie managed 
to dine upon it a certain or rather 
uncertain number of days in the week, 
to sleep somewhere, and to get drunk 
at least three hundred times a-year. 
He was known to one or two noble- 
men who occasionally helped him with 
a few pieces, and whom lie helped in 
turn — never mind how. He baa other 
acquaintances whom he pestered un- 


* The author, it must be remembered, has his lodgings and food provided for him 
v by the government of his country.— .0. Y. 
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dauntedly, and from whom be occasion- 
ally extracted a dinner, or a crown, or 
may hap, by mistake, a gold -headed 
cane, which found its way to the pawn- 
broker's . \Y hen flush of cash, he would 
appear at the coffeehouse; when low 
in funds, the deuce knows into what 
mystic cates and dens he slunk for 
food and lodging. He was perfectly 
ready with his sword, and when sober, 
or better still, a very little tipsy, was a 
complete master of it ; in the art of 
boasting and lying he had hardly any 
equals ; in shoes he stood six feet 
five inches, and here is Ins complete 
signalement. It was a fact that he had 
been in Spain as a volunteer, wffcre he 
had shewn some gallantry, ifad had a 
brain-fever, and was sent home to starve 
us before. 

Mr. Macshane had, however, like 
Mr. Conrad, die corsair, one virtue, in 
the midst of a thousand crimes, — he 
was faithful to his emplojer for the 
time being : and a story is told of him, 
which may or may not he to his credit, 
viz. ihat being hired on one occasion 
by a certain lord to inflict a punish- 
ment noon a tutvrui who bad crossed 
ln» lordship in lus amouis, he, Mag- 
da ne, did actually refuse from the 
person to be belaboured, and who en- 
treated Ins forbearance, a Jargei sum 
of money than the nobleman gave him 
for the beating, which he performed 
punctually, as bound in honour and 
fnendditp. This tale would the ensign « 
himself relate, with much self-satisfac- 
tion ; and when, after the sudden flight 
from London, he and Brock took to 
their roving occupation, he cheerfully 
submitted to the latter as his com- 
manding officer, called hini always 
major, and, bating blunders and drunk- 
enness, was perfectly true to his leader. 
He had a notion — and, indeed, I don't 
know that it was a wrong one — that 
his profession was now, as before, 
strictly military, and according to the 
rules of honour. Robbing he called 
plundering the enemy ; and hanging 
was, in his idea, a dastardly and cruel 
advantage that the latter took, and that 
called for the sternest reprisals. 

The other gentlemen concerned were 
strangers to Mr. Brock, who felt little 
inclined to trust either of them upon 
such a message, or with such a large 
sum to bring back. They had, strange 
to say, a similar mistrust on their side; 
but J\lr. Brock lugged out five guineas, 
which he placed in the landlady's hand 


as security for bis comrade's return; 
and Ensign Macshane, being mounted 
on poor Hayes's own horse, set off to 
visit the parents of that unhappy young 
man. It was a gallant sight to behold 
our thieves’ ambassador, in a faded 
sky-blue suit, with orange facings, in 

• a pair of huge jack-boots, unconscious 
of bilking, with a mighty bask et-hil ted 

by his side, and a little shabby 
beaver, cocked over a large tow-peri- 
wig, ride out from the inn of the Three 
Rooks, on his mission to Hayes's pa- 
ternal village. ** 

It was eighteen miles distant from 
Worcester; but Mr. Macshane per- 
formed the distance in safety, anti in 
sobriety, moreover (for such had been 
diis instructions), and had no difficulty 
in discovering the house of old Hayes ; 

• towards which, indeed, John’s horse 
trotted incontinently. tylrs. Ilayes, 
who was knitting ai the house door, 
was not a little surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the welUknown gray geld- 
ing, and of the stranger mounted upon it. 

* Flinging himself off the steed with 
much agility, Mr. Macshane, as soon 
as his feet reached the ground, brought 
them rapidly together, in order to make 
a profound and elegant bow to Mrs. 
Hayes; and slapping his greasy beaver 
against his heart, and jlbking his peri- 
wig almost into the nose of the old 
lady, demanded whether he had the 
u shooprame honour of adthressing 
Misthnss Ilees f* 

Having been answered in the affirm- 
ative, he then proceeded to ask whe- 
ther there was a blackguard boy in the 
house, who would take “ the horse to 
the steeble whether “ he could have 
a dtlirink of small-beer or butherrailk, 
being, faith, uncommon dthry;" and 
whether, finally, “ he could be feevored 
with a few minutes' private conversa- 
tion with her and Mr. Hees, on a 
mntther of considerable impartance V’ 
All these preliminaries were to be* 
complied with before Mr. Macshane 
would enter at all into the subject of 
his visit. The horse and man were 
cared for; Mr. IJayes was called m ; 
and not a little anxious did Mrs. Hayes 
grow, in the meanwhile, with regard to 
the fate of her darling son. u Where 
is he ? II yv is he? Is he dead T 9 said 
the old lady. “ O yes, I'm sure he's 
dead !" 

“ Indeed, madam, and you're mis- 
teeken intirely : the young man is per- 
fectly well in health.” 
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■ ** Oh, praise? Ira Heaven ! M 

« But mighty cast down in spemts. 
To misfortunes, madam, look you, the 
beat of us are subject ; and a trifling 
one has fell upon your son.” 

And herewith Mr. Macahane pro- 
duced a letter in the handwriting of 
young Hayes, of which w# have had * 
the good luck to procure a copyw Jt 
ran thus : — • * 

Honored Father and Mother,— The 
bearer of this is a kind gentleman, who 
has left me in t^great deal of trouble. 
Yesterday, at this towne, I fell in with 
some gentlemen of the queene’s semis ; 
after drinking with wham, 1 acceptdtl her 
majesty’s raooy to enfistf. Repenting 
thereof, 1 did endeavour to escape ; and, 
is go doing, had the misfortune to strike 1 
my superior officer, whereby 1 made my« 
self liable to Death, according to the rules 
of warr. I f, however, 1 pay twenty ginnj s. 
all will be wef. You must give the same 
to the barer, els I shall be shott without 
fail on Tewsday morning. And so no 
more from your loving son, 

** Johv Hayu. . 

41 F$om my prison at Bristol, 
this unhappy on day." 

• «> 
When Mrs. Hayes read this pathetic 
missive, its success with her was com- 
plete, and she was for going imme- 
diately to the dhpboard. and producing 
the money necessary tor her darling 
son’s release. But the carpenter Hayes 
was much more suspicions. 41 1 don’t 
know you, sir,” said he to the ambas- 
sador. 

*/ Do you doubt my honour, sir ?” 
said the ensign, very tiercely. 

44 Why, sir/’ replied Mr. Hayes, u I 
know little about it, one way or other, 
but shall take it for granted, if you will 
explain a little more of this business.” 

14 I sildom condesciud to explean,” 
said Mr. Macs bane, “ for it’s not the 
custom in my rank ; but I’ll explain 
any tiring in reason/ 1 
1 44 Pray, will you tell me in what 

regiment my son is inlisted ?” 

44 In coorse. In Colonel Wood’s fut, 
my dear ; and a gallant corps it is as 
arty in the aixay/^ 

44 And yoa foft him ?” 

44 On meagil, only three hours ago, 
having rid U|mhofse-j6ckey ever since, 
as in the sieved cause of # humamty, 
.Curse me, #ery man should/' 

* A s Hayes’s house was seventy miles 
Imms Bristol, die old gentleman thought 
tMewat marvellous quick riding, and 
so cut the conversation short. 14 Yon 


have said quite enough, sir, M said he, 
44 to shew me there is some roguery in 
the matter, and that the whole story is 
false from beginning to end/’ 

At this abrupt chaige the ensign 
looked somewhat punled, and then 
spoke with much gravity. 44 Roguery,” 
said he, 41 Mfcthtir Hees, is a sthrong 
term, and which, in consideration of 
my friendship for yottr family, I shall 
pass over. You doubt your son’s ho- 
nour, as there wrote by him in black 
and white 

44 You have foiced him to write,” 
said Mr. Mayes. 

44 The sly ould divv le% right,” mut- 
tered j\lr. Macahane, aside. 44 Well, 
sir, to make a clean breast of it, he has 
been forced to write it. The story 
about the enlistment is a pretty fib, if 
you will, from beginning to end. And 
what then, my dear ? Do you think 
your son’s any letter off for that ?” 

“ O where is *oe !” screamed Mrs. 
Hayes, plumping down on her knees ; 
<h we i nil give him the money, won’t 
we. John r ’ 

*• 1 know von will, madam, when I 
tell you where ho is. He is m the 
h^nds of some gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, who are at war with the 
present government, and no more care 
about cutting a man’s throat than they 
do a chicken'*;. He is a ptisoner, 
madam, of our sword and spear. If 
you choose to ransom him, well and 
4 good ; if not. peace be with him ! for 
never more shall you see him.” 

4 * And how do I know \ou won’t 
come hack to-morrow for more money ?’* 
asked Mr. Hayes. 

44 Sir, y)u have my honour, and I’d 
as lieve break my neck as my word,” 
said Mr. Macshane, gravely. “Twenty 
guineas is the bargain. Take ten mi- 
nutes to talk of it — take it then, or 
leave it, it’s all the same to me, my 
dear/ 1 And it must be said of our 
friend, the ensign, that he meant every 
word lie said, and that he considered 
the embassy on which he had come as 
perfectly honourable and regular. 

44 And, pray, what prevents us,” said 
Mr. Hayes, starting up in a rage, 
44 from taking hold of you, as a surety 
for him r 

44 You wouldn’t fire on a flag of 
truce, would ye, you dishonourable 
ould civilian ?” replied Mr. Macshane. 

44 Besides,” says he, 44 there’s more 
reasons to prevent you the first is 
this,” pointing to his sword ; 44 here 
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are two more,” and these were pistols ; 
** and the last ami the best of all is, 
tluit you might bang me, and dlhraw 
me, and quarther me, and yet neve* 
see so much as the tip of your son’s 
nose again. Look you, sir, we run 
mighty risks in oui* profession — its 
not ull play, I can tell you. We’re 
obliged to be punctual, too, or its all 
up with the thrade. If I promise that 
your son will die as sure as fate to- 
morrow morning, unless I return home 
safe, our people Must keep my promise, 
or else what chance is there far me i 
You would he down upon me in a 
moment with a j>o$sc of constables, 
and have me swinging before \\ aftvick 
gaol. Pooh, my dear ! you never would 
sacrifice a dailing boy like John Hayes, 
let alone Ins lady, tor the sake of my 
long caicass. One or two of our gentle-, 
men have been taken that wav already, 
because parents and guardians would 
not b* lieu.* them.” • 

** Anti i chat beta an of tin j>oor 
ihitdnn *" said Mi**. 11a) es, who be- 
gun lo perceive the gist of tin argu- 
ment, and to glow dreadfully fright- 
ened. 

“ Don’t let's talk of them, mam 
humanity shudthers at the thought!" 
And herewith Mr. Maohaue drew his 
linger across his thioat, in such a 
dreadful way a> to make the two 
patents tremble. u It's the way of 
war, madam, look you. The service 
I have the honour to belong to is not 
paid by the queen ; and so we’re 
obliged to make our pusoners pay, 
according to established military prac- 
tice.” 

No lawyer could have argued Ins 
case belter than Mi. Macsbane so far, 
and he completely succeeded in con- 
vincing Mr. and Mrs. Hayes of the 
necessity of lunstmiing their son, Fto- 
mising that the young man should be 
restored to them next morning, along 
with his beautiful lady, he courteously 
took leave of the old couple, and made 
the best of his way back to \\ orcester 
again. The elder Ilayes wondered who 
the lady could be of whom the ambas- 
sador had spoken, for their son’s elope- 
ment was altogether unknown to them ; 
but anger or doubt about this subject 
was overwhelmed by their fears for 
their darling John’s safety. Away rode 
the gallant Macsbane with the money 
necessary to effect this; and it must be 
mentioned, as highly to his credit, that 
he never once thought of appropriating 


the sura to himself, or*o£ deserting his 
comrades in any way. 

Ills ride from Worcester had been a 
long one. He had left that city at 
noon, but before his return thither the 
sun had gone down ; and the landscape, 
which had been dressed, like a prodigal 
mi purple and gold, now appeared, like 
a qual^r, in dusky gray ; and the trees 
by lfl%road-*ide grew black as under- 
takes or physicians, and, bending their 
sob inn heads to each other, whispered 
ominously among themselves ; and the 
nn*t> hung on the courthon ; and the 
coitage lights went out one by one; 
and tie earth and heaven grew black, 
but for some yvmkling useless stars, 
which freckled the ebon countenance 
o# the latter ; and the air grew colder ; 
and about two o’clock the moon ap- 
peared, a dismal pale-faced rake, walk- 
ing solitary through ihe deyrted sky; 
and about four, mayhap, the Dawn 
(wretched prentice-boy!) opened in 
the east the shutters of the Day; — in 
other woul>, more than a dozen hours 
l.afl passed, Corporal Brock had been 
i dieted by Mr. Kedcap, the latter ify 
Mr. Sick lop (the one-eyed gentleman 
to be seen in the last Number), and 
Mrs. J0I14 Haves, in spite of her sor- 
rows and bashiu Incss, had followed the 
example of hei husband? and fallen 
asleep by his side — slept for many 
hours — and awakened still under die 
guardianship of Mr. Brock’s troop ; 
•mid all parties be£on anxiously to ex- 
pect the leturn of the ambassador, 
Mr. Macsbane. 

That officer, who had performed the 
first pan of ins journey with such dis- 
tinguished prudence and success, found 
the night, on his journey homewards, 
was growing mighty cold and dark ; 
and as he was thirsty and hungry, had 
money in his purse, and saw no cause 
to hurry, lie determined to take refuge 
at an alehouse for the night, and to 
make for Worcester by dawn the next 
morning. He accordingly alighted at 
the first inn on his' road, consigned his 
horse to the stable, and, entering the 
kitchen, called for the best liquor im 
tlie house. 

A small company was assembled at 
the inn, among whom Mr. Macshane 
took his pli|pe with a great deal of 
dignity ; and having a considerable 
sum of money in his pocket, felt a 
mighty contempt for his society, and 
soon let them know the contempt he 
felt for them. After a third flagon of 
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ak>, be discovered that tbe liquor was 
sour, and emptied, with much splut- 
termg and grimaces, the remainder of 
the beer into the fine. This process so 
offended the piwson of the parish (who 
in those good old times did not dis- 
dain to take the post of honour in the 
chimney-nook), that he left his comer, • 
looking wrathful ly at the offender, who 
without any more ado instantlytcScu- 
pied it. it was a fine thing to hear 
the jingling of the twenty pieces in his 
pocket, the oaths which he distributed 
between the liMlord, the guests, and 
the liquor — to remark tlie sprawl of 
his mighty jack-boots, before the^sweep 
of which the timid gues^ edged further 
and further away, and the languishing 
leers which he cast on the landlady, fts 
with wide-spread arms he attempted 
to seize upon her. • 

When thf ostler had done his duties 
in the stable, he entered the inn, and 
whispered the landlord that “ the 
stranger was i id i ng John llayess horse:*’ 
of which fact the host soon convinced 
himself, and did not fail to have some 
suspicions of his guest. Had lie not 
thought that times weicMnquier, hoi&s 
might be sold, and one man’s money 
was as good as another's, h<4 probably 
would have arrested the ensign imme- 
diately, and Sb lost all the profit of the 
score which the latter was causing eveiy 
moment to be enlarged. 

In a couple of hours, with that happy 
facility which one may have often re-'* 
marked m men of the gallaut ensign’s 
nation, he had managed to disgust 
every one of the landlord's other guests, 
and scare them from the kitchen. 
Frightened by his addresses, the land- 
lady too had taken flight ; and the 
host was the only person left in the 
apartment, who th£re staid for interest's 
sake merely, and listened moodily to 
his tipsy guest’s conversation. In an 
hour more, the whole house was awak- 
ened by a violent noise of howling, 
curses, and pots clattering to and fro. 
Forth issued Mrs. "Landlady in her 
night -gear, out came John Ostler 
*vilh his pitchfork, down stairs tumbled 
Mrs. Cook and one or two guests, and 
found the landlord and ensign on the 
kitchen floor — the wig of the lattei 
lying, much singed, apd emitting 
strange odours, in the fire-place, his 
ialte hideously distorted, and a great 
quantity of 1ms natural hair in the par- 
tial occupation of the landlord, who 
had drawn it and the head down to- 


wards him, in order that lie might 
have the benefit of pummelling the 
latter more at his ease. In revenge, 
(tie landlord was undermost, and the 
ensign’s arms were working up and 
down Ins face and body like the flaps 
of a paddle-wheel : the man of war had 
clearly the best of it. 

The combatants were separated as 
soon as possible ; but as soon as the 
excitement of the fight was over, 
Ensign Macs! nine was found to have 
no further powers of speech, sense, or 
locomotion, and was carried by his late 
antagonist to bed. Ills sword and pis- 
tols, which had been placed at his side 
at tlil commencement of the evening, 
were caflefully put by, and his pocket 
visited. Twenty guineas in gold, a 
large knife — used, probably, for the 
cutting of bread and cheese — some 
crumbs of those delicacies, and a paper 
of tobacco, were found in the breeches’ 
pockets ; while *in the bosom of tin 
sky-blue coat reposed the leg of a cold 
fowl, and half of u raw onion, which 
constituted his whole property . 

These articles we it* not very sus- 
picious ; but the beating which the 
landlord had rerout'd tended greatly to 
confirm his own and his wife’s doubts 
about their guest; and it was dciei- 
mined to send off in the carls morning 
to Mr. II ayes, informing Inin how a 
person had lain at their inn who had 
ridden thither mounted upon young 
Ilayess horse. Off set John Ostler 
at earliest dawn ; but on his way he 
woke up Mr. Justice’s cleik, and com- 
municated his suspicions to him ; and 
Mr. Clerk consulted with the village 
baker, who was up always early ; and 
the clerk, the baker, the butcher with 
his cleaver, and two gentlemen who were 
going to work, all adjourned to the inn. 

Accordingly, wherf Knsign Mac- 
shane was in a truckle-bed, plunged m 
that deep slumber which only inno- 
cence and drunkenness enjoy in this 
world, and chaiming the ears of mom 
by the regular and melodious music of 
Ins nose, a vile plot was laid against 
him ; and when about seven of the 
clock he woke, he found, on sitting 
up in his bed, three gentlemen on 
each side of it, aimed, arid looking 
ominous. One held a constable's staff, 
and, albeit unprovided with a warrant, 
would take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of seizing Mr. Macshane, and of 
carrying him before his worship at the 
hall. 
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“Taranouns, man Y* said the ensign, 
springing up in bed, and abruptly 
breaking off a loud, sonorous yawn, 
with which he had opened the business 
of the day, “ you wont deteen a gentle- 
man who’s on life and death ? I give 
ye my word, an affair of honour.” 

“ How came you by that there 
horse V* said the baker. 

“ How came you by these here 
fifteen guineas ?" said the landlord, 
in whose hands, by some process, five 
of the gold pieces had disappeared. 

u What is this here idolatrous string 
of beads V' said the clerk. 

Mr. Macshane, the fact is, was a 
Catholic, but did not care to o^tn it, 
for in those days his religion jvas not 
popular. 44 Baids? Holy Mother of 
saints ! give me back them baids,” 
said Mr. Macshane, clasping his hands ; 
“ they were blest, I tell you, by his 

holiness the po psha ! I mnne they 

belong to a darling little daughter I 
had that’* in heaven now ; and as 
for the money and tit** horse, I should 
like to know how a gentleman is 
to travel in tin* counthry without 
them 

44 \\ hy, you see, he may travel in the 
country to git 'em,” here shrewdly re-* 
marked the constable ; u and it’s our 
belief that neither horse nor money is 
honestly come by. If his worship is 
satisfied, why so, in course, shall we be ; 
but there is highwaymen abroad, look 
you, and, to our notion, you have very 
much the cut of one.” 

Further remonstrances or threats on 
the part of Mr. Macshane were useless : 
although lie vowed that he was first 
cousin to the Duke of 1 minster, an 
officer in her majesty’s service? and the 
dearest fiiend Lord Marlborough had, 
his impudent captors would not be- 
lieve a word of his statement (which, 
further, was garnished with a tre- 
mendous number of oaths), and lie 
was, about eight o’clock, carried up to 
the house of Squire Ballance, the 
neighbouring justice of peace. 

When the worthy magistrate asked 
the crime of which the prisoner had 
been guilty, the captors looked some- 
what puzzled for the moment; since, 
in truth, it could not be shewn that the 
ensign had committed any crime at 
all ; and if he had confined himself to 
simple silence, and thrown upon them 
the onus of proving his misdemeanours, 
Justice Ballance must have let him 
loose ; and soundly rated his clerk and 


the landlord for detaining an honest 
gentleman on so frivolous a charge. 

But this caution was not in the en- 
sign’s disposition ; and though his ac- 
cusers produced no satisfactory charge 
against him, his own words were quite 
enough to shew how suspicious his 
character was. When asked his name, 
he ga\e it in as Captain Geraldine, in 
his *vjy to Ireland, by Bristol, on a 
visit to his cousin, the Duke of Lein- 
ster. lie swore solemnly, that his 
friends, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Peterborough, finder both of 
whom he had served, should hear of 
the iganner in which lie had been 
treated ; and when the justice, a sly 
old gentleman "and one that read the 
gazettes, asked him at what battles he 
had been present, the gallant ensign 
pitched on a couple in Spain and 
in Flanders, which had been fought 
within a week of each other, and 
vowed that he had been desperately 
wounded at both ; sq that, at the end 
of bis examination, which had been 
taken down by the clerk, he had been 
made to acknowledge as follows 
Cjpptain Geral4me, six feet four inches 
m height ; thin, with a very long red 
nose, and red hair ; gray eyes, and 
speaks with a strong Irish accent, is 
the first-cousin of the Dtike of Lein- 
ster, and in constant communication 
with him : does not know whether his 
grace has any children ; does not know 
.whereabouts he lites in London ; can- 
not say what sort of a looking man his 
grace is ; is acquainted with the Duke 
of Marlboiough, and served in the 
dragoons at the battle of Ramillies ; at 
which time he was with my Lord Pe- 
terborough before Barcelona. Bor- 
rowed the horse which he rides from a 
friend in London, three weeks since. 
Peter Hobbs, ostler, swears that it was 
in his master's stable four days ago, 
and is the property of John Hayes, 
carpenter. Cannot account for the 
fifteen guineas found on him by the 
landlord ; says they were twenty : says 
lie won them at cards, a fortnight 
since, at Edinburgh ; says he is riding 
about the country for Ins amusement : 
afterwards says he is on a matter of 
life and death, and going to Bristol ; 
declared last night, in the hearing of 
several witnesses, that he was going to 
York ; says he is a man of indepen- 
dent property, and has large estates in 
I reland, and a hundred thousand pounds 
in the Bank o( England. Has no 
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skirt or sUMjkHpgs, and the coat he 
wears is marked S. S. ; in ins boots are 
written “ Thomas Rodgers,’* and in 
Ids hat is the name of the “ Rev. Doctor 
Snoffler.* • 

Dr. Snoffler lived at Worcester, and 
had lately advertised in the Hue and 
Cry a number of articles taken from 
his house. Mr. Macshane said. in re- 
ply to this, that his hat haq^ keen 
changed at the inu, and he was ready 
to take his oath that tie came timber 
in a gold-laced one. But this fact was 
disproved by Tka oaths of many person n 
who had seen him at the inn. And he 
was about to be imprisoned 4 >r the 
thefts which he had not committed 
(die fact about the hat being, that he 
had purchased it from a gentleman 1 1 
the Three Rooks, for two pints of beer; 
— he was about to be remanded, when, 
behold, Mrs. Haves the elder. m.\t li- 
ber appearance; and to her it was th t 
the ensign was indebted for Ins freedom. 

Old Iiayes had aone to woik helm . 
the ostler arrived; but when bis u.ft 
heard the lad's message, she mstatAly 
caused her pilbou to Ik? pi icrd behind 
the saddle, and mounting the gray hor#»-. 
urged the stable-boy to gallop a- hud 
as ever he could to the jnsltu's huuso 

She entered panting .mJ alarmed. 
u Oh, what ft your honour <roing to do 
to this honest gentleman *" sari sht. 

“ In the name of Heaven, la linn go ! 
Ills time is precious — he has import- 
ant business — business of life and 
death.” 

u 1 tould the jtdgt so," sud the 
ensign, u but he refused to take my 
word — the sacred wurrd of honour of 
Captain Geraldine.” 

Maohane was good at a single lie, 
though easily flustered on an examina- 
tion ; and tics was a very creditable 
stratagem to acquaint Mis. Haves with 
the name that he bore. 

“ What, you know Captain Ge- 
raldine ?” said Mr. Nallaticv, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the car- 
penter’s wife. 

“ In coorse, slie does. Hasn’t she 
cknown me these tin years ? Are we 
not related ? Didn't she give me the 
very horse which I rode, and, to make 
belave, tould you I'd bought in Lon- 
don r t 

u Let her tell her own story. Are 
you related to Captain Geraldine, 
id»» Hayes/’ 

« Yes — oh, yes!” 

** A very elegant connexion ! And 
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you gave him the horse, did you, of 
your own free-will ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! of my own will — I would 
give him any thing. Do, do, your ho- 
nour, let him go. His child is dying,” 
said the old lady, bursting into tears ; 
“ it may be dead before he gets to — 
before he gets there. Oh, your honotu, 
vour honour, prav, pray, don’t detain 
him!” 

The justice did not seem to under- 
stand this excessive sympathy on the 
part of Mrs. Hayes ; nor did the briber 
himself apfiear to be nearly so affected 
by his child’s probable fete as the ho- 
nest woman wim interested herself f«»r 
him. 1 < In the contrary, when she made 
this passionate speech, Captain Ge- 
raldine only gunned, and >aid, “ Nivor 
mind, my dea*\ if Ins honour vail keep 
uti honest ^ontletnan fordoing n dhing, 
wh\ let bun — - th* h\v mu-1 settle be- 
tween u>; and as for the child, pom 
tiling, tin* Lotd^Mitc it !" 

At lh is, Mrs I laves kll to ri.trM'in*^ 
more loudly than »'va : nr i as there 
w.is really no dnrge !mn. Mr. 

Bailawv was c uistr uned to let him cm 

'Inc* landlord and lus fnvmL were 
# n»ciking off, r.itiior coi> fused, when Ku- 
sign M .iCsihuiie called upon the l ilte: 
in \ thundering voice to st..p, and re- 
fund the ii\* j guineas which he had 
-toicu hum him. Again the h*>vt svvup> 
then were but fifteen in Ins pocket 
lh:' when, on the Bible, t ho ensign so- 
lemnly vowed that he had twentv, and 
eailel upon Mrs. Hayes wiiethe: yes- 
terday, hull an hour befote he entered 
the mn, site had not seen him with 
twenty guineas, and that lady ex- 
pressed herself ready to swear that she 
had, ML Landlord looked more crest- 
fallen than ever, and said lh.it he had 
not counted the money when he took 
it ; and though he did in his soul be- 
lieve that there were only fifteen guineas, 
rather than he sus,>ected of a shabby 
action, he would pay the five guinea^ 
out of Ins own pocket ; which he did, 
and with the ensign’s, or rather Mrs. 
Hayes’s, own coin. 

As soon as they were out of the jus- 
lice’s house, Mr. Macshane, in the ful- 
ness of lus gratitude, could not help 
bestowing an embrace upon Mrs. Hayes. 
And when she implored him to let her 
ride behind him to her darling son, he 
yielded with a very good grace, and off 
the pair set on John Hayes’s gray. 

* * m « 

(t Who has Nosey brought with him 
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now V 9 said Mr. Sicklon, Brock’s one- 
eyed confederate, who, about three hours 
after die above adventure, was lolling 
in the yard of the Three Rooks, \i 
was our ensign, with the mother of his 
captive : they had not met with any 
accident in their ride. 

“ I shall now have the shooprame 
bliss," said Mr. Macshane, with much 
feeling, as he lifted Mrs. Hayes from 
the saddle, “ the shooprame bliss of 
interning two liarrts tliat are inead for 
one another. Ours, my dear, is a dis- 
mal profession ; but, ah ! don't mo* 
men is like this make aminds fur years 
of pam ? This way, my dear : turn to 
your right, then to your left— enind 
the slip — and the thiid doqr round 
the corner." 

All these precautions were attended 
to ; and after giving his concerted 
knock, Mr. Macshane was admitted 
into an apartment, which lie entered 
holding his gold piecesjn the one hand, 
and a ladv by the oilier. 

Wo shall not describe the meeting 
which took place between mother and 
son. The old lady wept copiously; 
tilt \oum> man was really glad to set 
his relative, for he deemed that lit* 
troubles were over; Mrs. Cat bit her* 
lips, and blood aside, looking some- 
what foolish ; Mr. Brock counted the 
money ; and Mr. Macshane took a large 
dose of Mrimg waters, as a pleasing 
solace fui ln< labours, danger*, and 
fatigue. 

When the maternal feelings were 
somewhat calmed, the old lady had 
leisure to look about her, and really 
felt a kind of friendship and good will 
for the company of thieves m which 
she found herself. It seemed* lo her 
that they had conferred an actual fa- 
vour on her, in robbing her of twenty 
guineas, threatening hci son’s l.fe, and 
finally letting him go. 

44 Who is that cl i oil old gentleman /" 
said she ; and being told that it vvas 
Captain Wood, she dropped him a 
curtsey, and said, with much respect, 

14 Captain, your very humble servant;" 
which compliment Mr. Brock acknow- 
ledged by a gracious smile and bow, 

“ And who is this pretty young lady ?" 
continued Mis. Hayes. 

44 Why — hum — oh — mother, you 
must give her your blessing — she is 
Mrs. John Ilayes.” And herewith 
Mr. Ilayes brought forward his in- 
teresting lady, to introduce her to his 

mamnw* 


The news did not ^at all please die 
old lady, who received Mrs. Catherine’s 
embrace with a very sour face indeed. 
However, the mischief was done ; and 
she was too glad to get back her son 
to be, on such an occasion, very angry 
with him. So, after a proper rebuke, 
# she told Mrs. John Hayes, that though 
she never approved of her son’s attach* 
meatjand thought he married below 
his condition, yet as the evil was done, 
it was their duty to make the best of it; 
and she, for her part, would receive her 
into her house, and npM her as com- 
fortable there as she could. 

“ I .wonder whether she lias any 
more money in that house?" whispered 
Mr. Sick lop to^Ur. Redcap, who, with 
t^e landlady had come to the door of 
tl<£ room, and had been amusing 
Jhemselves by the contemplation of this 
sentimental scene. 

u What a fool that wimllirishman 
was not to bleed her for more,” said 
the landlady ; “ but Jje’s a poor igno- 
rant Papist. I’m sure my man" (this 
gefitlemau had been hanged ) 44 wouldn’t 
have come away with such a beggarTy 
sujn." 

u Suppose we have some more out 
of ’em ?’ said Mr. Redcap. 44 What 
prevents us? We have got the old 
mare, and the colt too, — fca ! ha ! and 
the pair of ’em ought to be worth at 
least a hundred to us." 

This conversation was carried on 
m *otto vocc ; and I tlon’t know whether 
Mr. Brock had any notion of the plot 
which was arranged by the three 
worthies. The landlady began it. 

44 Which punch, madam, will you 
take?" sa)s she; 44 you must have 
something for the good of the house, 
now you are in it." 

44 In coorse," said the ensign. 

44 Certainly," said the other three ; 
but the old lady said she was anxious 
to leave the place ; and, putting down 
a crown-piece, requested the hostess to 
treat the gentlemen in her absence. 

44 (iood bye, captain," said the old 
lady. 

Ajew !" cried the ensign , 44 and long* 
life to you, my dear; you got me out 
of a scrape at the justice’s yonder: and, 
split me but Insign Macshane will ri- 
niimber it as Jong as he lives." And 
now Ilayes and the two # ladies made 
for the door ; but the landlady placed 
herself against it, and Mr. Sicklop 
said, u No, no, my pretty madams, you 
aint a going off so cheap as that nei- 
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ther; you are forgoing out for a beg- 
garly twenty guineas, look you,— we 
must have more.” 

Mr. Hayes, starting back, and, curs- 
ing his fate, fairly hurst into tears ; the 
two women screamed ; and Mr. Brock 
looked as if the proposition both 
amused and had been expected by t 
him ; but not so Ensign Macshane. 

“ Major!” said he, clawing fiercely 
hold of Brock's arms. * 

“ Ensign,” said Mr. Brock, smiling. 

“ Arr we, or arr we not, men of 
honour ?” ^ 

“ Oh, in coorse,” said Brock, laugh- 
ing and using Macshane's favouqte ex- 
pression. 

“ If we arr men of honour, we are 
bound to stick to our word ; and* 
hark-ye, you dirty one-eyed scoundrel, 
if you don’t immadiately make way fo* 
these leedies,and this hly-liveied young 
jontleman *\ho's crying so, the mec- 
jor here and I will lug out, and force 
you and, so saying, he drew his great 
sword, and made a j»ass at Mr Sick- 
lap, which that gentleman molded, 
atid which caused him and Ins com- 

{ )anion to retreat from jhe door. r Qie 
andlady still kept her position at it, 
and with a storm of oaths against the 
ensign, and against two Englishmen 
who ran away from a wild I i irishman, 
swore she would not budge a foot, and 
would stand there until her dying day. 


[My, 

w Faith, then, needs must,” said 
the ensign, and made a lunge at the 
hostess, which passed so near the 
^retch’s throat, that she screamed, 
sunk on her knees, and at last opened 
the door. 

Down the stairs, then, with great 
state, Mr. Macshane led the elder lady, 
the married couple following ; and hav- 
ing seen them to the street, took an 
affectionate farewell of the party, whom 
lie vowed that he would come and see. 
" You can walk the eighteen miles 
aisy, between this and nightfall,” said 
he. 

“ Walk r exclaimed Mr. Hayes; 
“ why, haven't we got Ball, and shall 
ride and tic all the way r ' 

“ Madam !” cried Macshane, in a 
stern voice. 41 Honour before every 
thing. Did you not, in the presence 
of Ins worship, vow and declare that 
)ou gu\e me thdt horse, ami now d\e 
talk of taking back again * Let m*- 
tdi jou, madam, that such palthry 
tlincks ill become a person of yo*.t 
years and it^^ctabililv, and ought 
never to be placed with Insigu Titnotl.y 
Macshane. ” 

He waved Ins hat, ami strutted 
Mown the street; and Mrs. (atherme 
Hayes, along with her bridegioom and 
mother-in-law, made the best of their 
way homeward on foot. 
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AH ADDRESS TO THE WIND# 

BY PEREGRINE PORTLY, ESQ. 

Air — “ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer !” 

Siop, stop, Master Wind ! — where on earth are you going. 
Spurring your courser so fast ? • • 

Like a whale in the fSKid, how he’s sn&ting and blowing I 

1 am sure he must founder at last. 

I wonder if ever you give him a baiting, 

Or get him new-shod by the smith ? 

If you call for a sandwich to eat whilst you’re waiting, 

And a tankard of porter therewith ? 

• 

For ever your route you are choppjpg and changing— 

I wish you would stop anti say why. 

What can be your purpose, thus racing and ranging 
Through your manors, the card* and the sky ? 

Perchance you’re the postman, and carry the letters 
From lovcr^to ladies above ; 

If so, you can tell us some news of your betters — 

On politics, fashions, and love. « 

Perchance you’re a wit, or a poor starring poet— - 
If so, I invite you to dine ; * 

Provided what genius you have you will shew it, 

And the wit that you give us is hue. * 

I hate to have wits sit down to my table 
W ho padlock their stores in their breast : 

They should pay for each glass with a pun, if they're able. 
And draw from the store that is best. 

I ’in afraid you are mad, you make such a clatter — 

Such blustering, roaring, and puffing ! 

What a crash do 1 hear ! What can be the matter ? 

Sine the stars you are kicking and cuffing ! 

• 

'Tis only my chimney-pot dash’d all to pieces, 

By a whisk from your wild horse’s tail ! 

I vow you’ve alarmed my daughter and nieces — 

My servants, too, male and female ! 

Take a few drops of laudanum — do, and be quiet, — 

I’ll sit by your side whilst you sleep: 

You will wear yourself out with such ranting and riot; 

Then how your young Breezes will weep ! 

Come, I’ll lend you my chair, so soft and capacious, 

My slippers, and green velvet- cap ; 

Your horse, too, shall feed, if not over- voracious ; 

So, pray take an afternoon nap. 

• * • * 

What an uproar was thatf you are vastly uncivil, 

Not to hear when I'm speaking so kind. 

W’hy, you horrible wretch 1 you bellowing devil ! 

You spiteful, malevolent Wind l 
VOL. xx. no. cxv. 
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Myjiut state! y elms like nine-pins ace spinning* 

The pride of ray ancient domain \ 

And now I can hear, bv your whining and grinning, 

You are tearing my fine trees again. 

• 

If I live, I will cite you, base Wind, Tore the Master,— 

Yes, damages large you shall pay ; 

Why, you mocking old fiend J you ride faster and faster,— 

You heed not a word that I say. 

• 

I*U shoot you with ste&u-gun, invented by Perkins, 

And then 1*11 your body dissect ; 

I’ll pack un your bones, and send them in firkins, 

TS<b« British Museum direct. 

Posterity, then, o'er yqur relics shall wonder, 

And call them some long-winded same ; 

I trust they ftill not make some terrible blunder, 

And say they from old IJgypt came. 

Geologists, then, might write tracts at their pleasure, 

And swear they were old Vharaoh’s bones ! 

Who at least, at that time, did two fathoms measure, 

When they heaped o'er his body those stones 

With the steam-gun I’ll hit you, and down you will tumble 
In the wind’s-eye, not bull’s-eye, I mean ; 
c What a fall will be there! what a terrible rumble! 

Like the fyU of old Carthage, I ween ! 

No storms will then be on the land or the ocean ; 

Then the wave/ will be glassy and still ; 

And so will the ships : for old Wind, I’ve a notion. 

They wanted their canvass to fill. 

And if ships caunot move, why then I’m a-thinking, 

No suggr we’ll get, and no tea ! 

No brandy, no wine, at leaslf that’s worth drinking. 

By a chap that loves old port like me. 

Oh, what should I do without brandy and water, 

And a bottle of fine Rhenish wine 1 

How cross I should be to my servants and daughter — 

I should die of a speedy decline! ' 

Then roaring old Wind, play thy antics at pleasure, 

W hen thou’rt full of the grape, I suppose ; 

Since thou bringest home all our wines and our treasure, 

With the breath from thy mouth and thy nose. 

Only whistle me not a tune through my key-hole. 

As snug in my study I sit ; 

Conversing with Greek, or Arabian, or Creole, 

Or at least with the works they have writ. 

Don't rattle the panes of my windows to vex me, 

And whin through each crevice and crack ; 

Don’t give me the ear-ach at night to perplex me, 

Don’t blowdown my bottle of sack ! 

And then we ’ll jog on contented together, 

Buie without, whilst I’m master within ; 

Bring me wine , and III care not for Wind or for Weather, 

A fig fqr their bluster and din f 
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BUNYAN’S LIFE AND TIMES'* 


ME. Fill LI P’s MERITS. 

The opening remark of the author of 
this ill-concocted digest is curious : 
“ Foreigners/' says Mr. Philip, « have 
long wondered that a century and a 
half should have passed away without 
producing a Life of Bunyan. We 
ourselves can hardly explain this ano- 
maly in our biographical literature." 

We beg to refer the elaborate won- 
derer to Grace Abounding, to Middle- 
ton's Evangelical Biography , to vVil- 
son’s History of Dissenting (5hurchcs, 
to Mr. Joseph [viraey’s Life of Bun- 
yan, and lastly, to a life of Bunyan by 
that obscure individual, Dr. Southey. 

After this very curious intioduction, 
Mr. Philip assigns the grave reasons 
under which he felt* compelled to 
lavish more than ordinary research and 
asMduityon his good paper and print— 
** aik for saving the remains" of his 
hero. These reasons are so dexterously 
interwoven v\ith the author’s autecr- 
dent works, that, by an act of legcide-# 
mam as beautiful as it is uimvalled, 
he kills two dogs with one stone; in 
ordinary piose he gives reasons for his 
work containing varied and vast re- 
search, and in the same breath places 
on the tapis his ExfHrwtental Guides 
for the Perplexed and Doubting. This 
is not all ; he sweeps the Atlantic in 
his preliminary march, and proclaims 
to the world — that is to say, to lus 
readers —that ** on both sides the At- 
lantic, a circle of readers large t enough 
for his ambition" is within his control, 
lie tell us, also, with monstrous 
facetiousness, that his work “ has more 
pitch than paint upon it;” that the 
suspicion of its having ** creeping 
things" is incorrect; and that if there 
be detected in its crevices any such 
animalcule, they are “ not un-Catholic 
in their spirit.” 

We earnestly implore Mr. Philip, 
whose patient researches wc have no 
wish no disparage, to lay aside this 
egotistic and stilt-like style, fit only 
for a Punch and Judy show-box, and 
henceforth to usher into public view 
his useful publications, less by a flourish 
of unintelligible jargon and lofty vaunt- 


ing, and more by a preface of good 
common sense. 

• bux yam's boyhood. 

TJh<f boyhood of Bunyan seems to 
have *been tainted by extraordinary 
vices, as well as characterised by 
powerful peculiarities. It is generally 
thought that his pictu^of Mr. Bad- 
man, is merely Bunyan in a metaphor: 

“ F*om a child he was very bad. He 
used to be, as wj say, the ringleader and 
master-sinner from a child ; the inventor 
ot bad words, and an example of bad 
actions. When a child, bis parents 
scarce knew when to believe he spake 
true ; he was also much given to pilfer 
and steal the things of his felliAv-cliildren, 
or any thing at a neighbours house. 
Yea, what was his father’s could not 
escape his fingers ; all fcus fish that came 
to Jus net. You must understand me, 
of trifles ; for being yet but a child, 
attempted no great matter, especially at 
fir*t. Ho was^also greatly given to 
grievous cursing and swearing ; he 
counted it a glory to swear and curse, 
ahd it was* us natural to him ns to eat. 
drink, and sleep." • 

Notwithstanding these gross and 
vicious features of the boyhood of 
Bunyan, Ins rnemegy was not destitute 
^>f valuable Scripture truths, nor his 
conscience of the l T rim and Thurnmim, 
the lights and standards of truth and 
righteousness. This seems a very ex- 
traordinary fact. If at times he could 
plunge into daring excesses, he was 
also at times the subject of compune- 
tions and remorse that laid him pro- 
strate dining their power and presence. 
He had, more or less, vague and con- 
fused apprehensions of solemn things, 
from early habituation to their contact, 
and these flashed at intervals upon his 
spirit with tremendous effect. The 
impressions likely to be produced on 
the mind of Bunyan, may be judged 
of from his composition of charac-^ 
ter, a powerful and far-stretching 
imagination, a retentive memory, many 
and active remnants of unextinguished 
moral sensibilities; these receiving 
into their bosom ill-detined inspira- 
tions from afkr, worked them out into 
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those grim $nd awful anticipations 
which occasionally overpowered with 
terror the boyhood of the author of 
the Pilgrim . 

c 

“ Even in my childhood be says, 

“ the Lord did scare and affrighted me 
with fearful dreams, and did terrify m<% 
with fearful visions. For often jafter I 
had spent this and the other day* i nr sin, 

1 have, in my bed, been greatly afiicted, 
while asleep, with the apprehension of 
devils and nicked spirits, who still, as I 
then thought, poured to draw me away 
with them, of tfthek 1 could never be 
rid ; also, I was in these years greatly 
afflicted and troubled with the thoughts 
of die fearful torments % of hell fire, still 
fearing that it would be my lot to he 
found at last among those devils u*d 
hellish bends who are bound down wnh 
the chains and bonds of darkness uw»» 
the judgment of the great day. These 
things, l Shy, when l was but a child 
(about nine or ten years old), did so 
distress iu\ soul, that then, in the midst 
of mv many spoifs and childish vanities, 
amidst mv vain companions, 1 was ojjen 
qg st down and afflicted in my mind there- 
with, vet could 1 not let go mv sins. 
Yea, I was also then so overcome vm\U 
despair of life and heaven, tlm 1 often 
wished there either had heei^no h«41, or 
that 1 had been a devil, supposing they 
were only tosmenton*." 

Nor were these fearful imaginations 
made up like feverish dreams, partly 
of truth and parti/ of error, confined* 
to his waking hours ; night did not lull 
Jtis terrors. His dreams were no )es> 
terrific, his visions by night were suc- 
cessive exhibitions of more than the 
bandwriting on the wadis of the palace 
of the King of Babylon. Altogether, 
the boyhood ofButiyan presents a very 
impressive spectacle of man amid the 
ruins of the fall; — wickedness enough 
to chain down to every evil and licen- 
tious course ; light enough to see alike 
the features and the issue of moral 
sensibility ; a conscience, resolute 
enough to pronounce a verdict of con- 
demnation; and an imagination un- 
t usually vast, and, from its diseased 
state, prone to increase and dilate 
every foreboding of penalty and wrath, 
and to magnify and multiply the whole 
future to the vastness often thousand 
fearful phantasies. His younger days 
fKognosticated a manhood of no ordi- 
. iiary mood and materiel . Ilis were 
tfol elements of no ordiuary character. 
We shall see. * 


RUNYAN A SOLDIER. 

We next find our hero, not in the 
Royal army, where one would imagine 
lie must have found congenial fellow- 
ship, but, strangely enough, in the 
ranks of the Parliament. The cha- 
racter of the battalions among whom 
Biuiyan enrolled his name was utterly 
the reverse of his own. Whatever 
vices they indulged, they did not 
patronise profane swearing and openly 
licentious conduct. u The private 
soldiers," says Hume, not a partial 
judge, u employed their vacant hours 
in prayer, in perusing the Scriptures, 
in g}iostly conferences, wherein they 
compared the progress of their souls in 
grace, find mutually stimulated each 
other to further advances in the great 
work of then salvation. When the) 
were marching to battle, the whole 
field resounded with psalms and 
spiritual song* adapted to the occasion, 
a» with lnstru merits of military music, 
and every man endeavoured to drown 
the sense of piesent danger m iIk* 
prospect of that crown of glory which 
was set before him. In so holy a 
cause wounds were esteemed merit on - 
* uus, death martyrdom ; and the hurt)’ 
and dangers of action, instead of 
banishing their pious vision*, rather 
strove to impress their minds more 
highly with them." It was in the 
camp, and amid the campaigns of 
Cromwell and the Parliamentary forces 
that Dunya u stored Ins mind with the 
phraseology, the tactics, and the figures 
of the Holy Mar, and of portions of his 
Pilgrim, fn after-years, and amid the 
solitude of his cell, Naseby and the 
siege c^f Leicester piesented their san- 
guinary scenes ; and Fairfax, and 
Ireton, and Skippon, and Cromwell, 
furnished to the imagination of the 
writer, the outlines of the Christian 
heroes of his noble allegories. We 
believe that Bunyan was by no means 
anxious to revive before the public 
eye the achievements of his military 
life. These were not sources of laurels 
to him. He clearly preferred allegori- 
cal to actual combats. A few acknow- 
ledgments of Bunyan’s politeness in 
preferring others to himself in the hour 
of danger and of difficulty, may be 
gathered from those sketches of bis 
life which have been left behind him. 
At one skirmish,— 

“ On Banyan’s appearing to be some- 
what awkward in handling his anna, 
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another man voluntarily throat biinaelf 
(Bunyan.in the circumstances of the 
case, manifesting no reluctance) into his 
place.”— Life from the Museum Sketch. 

M When 1 was a soldier,” says Banyan, 
11 1* with others, was drawn out to go to 
such a place to besiege it ; but when J 
was just ready to go, one of the company 
desired to go in my room, to which, 
when I had consented (astonishing 
courtesy!)* be took my place; and 
coming to the siege, as he stood sentinel, 
he was shot in the head and died." 

The illustrious Cicero was a coward, 
though a first-rate orator; and Banyan 
was no hero, though the ablest limner 
of heroic exploits. His experience, 
however, ripened him for his f riting ; 
and had he not seen the tacts ofCtum- 
well, he might have failed in his por- 
trait of the Holy War. He says, or 
rather sings, in the Holy War : — 

** 1 saw th* prince’s armed men come 
down • 

By troops, by thousand to besiege the 
town ; 

1 saw the captains, heard die trumpets 
sound. 

And how bis forces covered all the 
ground ; 

Yea, how they set themselves in battle 
'ray, 

T shall remember lo my dying day. 

I saw the mounts cast up agninst the 
town. 

And how the slings were placed to beat 
it down . 

1 heard the stones fly whizzing by mv 
ears ; 

NY hat's longer kept in iniud, than got in 
fears ? 

1 heard them fall, and saw what work 
they made, • 

And how old Mars did cover with his 
shade. v 

nr n yak’s mahktam. 

It appears from the record of Run- 
yan's life m the British Museum, that 
it was not only hit own inclination, but 
the advice of his friends, that he should 
look out for a wife. If lie displayed 
cowardice in tlie field of battle, he 
betrayed a dash of covetousness in his 
matrimonial crusades. lie made every 
exertion to get a rich wife, but because 
none of live rich would yield to his 
solicitations, lie found himself con- 
strained to marry one without any 
fortune. The deductions of his bio- 
grapher from this fact are very cu ri- 
ms:— 


“ He was boisterous,* and perhaps 
turbulent, but not harsh nor vindictive ; 
had he been so, no decent woman could 
have been tempted to marry him, for he 
had literally nothing in # the world but 
the tools of his craft. In like manner, 
hnd he been a sensualist, his friends 
could wot have induced a very virtuous 
Ionian, born of good, honest, godly 
parent^ to have him. There must, there- 
fore, ^withstanding all his faults, luve 
been something liveable about him. The 
very fact that they had not so much 
between them 1 as a dish or ^ spoon,* 
prove*, that lie must j^ ^had some en- 
dearing quality. It proves, also, that 
she had but little prudence, even if she 
mairieu hnn for the express purpose of 
mending him.” # 

* Notwithstanding this reasoning in a 
circle, the biographer of Bun) an is 
deeply in love u itli Buuyan’s wife ; 
he d v\ ells u on her mfluei^e with a 
fondness bordering cn extra* agance.” 

\N e candidly admit that few wives 
ha\e displayed greater skill, deeper 
intimacy with the heait of man, or 
mdire perseverance and strenuous pa- 
tience m order to icelatm and reform 
a husband. I ter whole dowry con- 
sisted of a couple of theological volumes, 
and a memory stored with the maxims 
and prescriptions of a pious and ex- 
cellent father. A rich wihfwould have 
mined linn; an intellect ual, but un- 
sanctified wife, would have it mated 
him ; a stupid wife would have been a 
^domestic plea for his devoted ness to 
loose and disorderly habits ; but the 
prudent, pious, and patient Mrs. Bun-* 
yan, put forth a plastic power upon 
the habits and feelings of the swearing 
tinker, which ultimately, under the 
benediction of God, educed the Pif- 
grirn's Progress fioin the most hopeless 
of men. 

11L.N Van’s reformation. 

W hen Bunyan began to sober down 
to the habits of decorum and exterior 
tespectablity, he indicated one charac- 
teristic not unfrequently found in sucb 
circumstances; viz. a veneration ap- 
proximating to worship for the meresa 
externals of devotion. In reading the 
following account of bis own experience 
at this crisis, let it be borne in mind 
that the worship which our hero idolized 
was the Presbyterian service-book, or 
Directory, and not the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. In other words, 
as will be evinced, he became a Pres- 
byterian Puseyite ; thereby demon- 
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strating that Pi^c^isiu is not the adora- 
tion of mitres, croziers, surplices, 
crosses, and saints only : it is the 
sacrifice and preference of pure non- 
essentials to essentials, whether in the 
shape of Prelacy, Presbytery, or In- 
dependency : — 

“I went to church," says Bunyaii,* 
“ twice a-day, and that too wiftTtfhe 
foremost; and there 1 would veflr de- 
voutly bow, say, and sine, as others did, 
and jet ^piaiti m Y wicked life. But, 
withal, I was so overrun with the 
spirit of supersmte. that 1 adored, and 
that with great devotion, even all things 
belonging to the church, the higl* place 
(pulpit), the priest, clerk, vestment- 
service, and what else, counting ell 
things holy that were therein contained 
and especially the priest and clerk mojp 
happy. This conceit grew so strong in 
a little time upon my spirit, that, had 1* 
but seen airiest, though never so dt»* 
baucbed and sordid in his life, 1 should 
feel my spirit fall under him, reverence 
him, and knit todnm. Yea, 1 thought 
for the love I did bear unto them, I 
could have laid down at their fee?, afld 
hSve been trampled upon by them ; 
their name, their gatb»nml work, $<1 
so intoxicate and bewitch me.*’ 

Iiis biographer remarks:-* 

“ It is eats* to laugh at llunyan's 
veneration for the clerk, but ven eiation 
for Archbishop Laud is far more laugh, 
able and superstitious too, if Bishop 
HaH T s opinion of him«,vas just, or Hume’s 
honest.” 

# The following thoughts are true in 
conception, and developed with con- 
siderable neatness. Bunyan’s serious 
impressions had taken too deep a hold 
of his heart to be easily got rid of, 
and were too fervid to be kept down 
with ease. lie dared not declare his 
convictions, and he could not conceal 
them : — 

" Ho saw at a glance that his fame 
would be gone for ever, and his leader- 
ship lost, if he breathed his fears or his 
forebodings upon the village. green. He 
gknew that be would be twitted and 
taunted by the only companions he had 
for allowing himself to be frightened by 
* our parson* in the morning. All this 
had more weight with him at the time, 
than he himself suspected tVhen he wrote 
the emphatic words, 4 1 told them no- 
ftnhg/ It was that they might dis- 
pastor nothing and suspect but little, that 
’ha rushed desperately to his sport again. 
Thin, also, is no unccmmon tiling, even 


amongst young man who have for more 
literary and social resources to tall back 
upon than the tinker had, and much 
stronger family reasons for quitting the 
chair" of the comer and the haunts of 
the* world. Many keep it up, as they 
phrase it, because they would be laughed 
at if they let it down. Ob, bow tbe 
world's dread laugh can bind young men 
to the chariot.wheels of some dashing 
leader of vice or vanity, although be him. 
self is as much bound to his chariot by 
the same laugh with which they are 
bound to its wheels They are afraid of 
his jibe*, and he is afraid of their scorn ; 
and thus both keep it up, although both 
ure often sick of each other. 1 knew, it\ 
early dife, an old man, the oracle of the 
village, who seemed inspired with new 
life, fronl day to day, as he spread in- 
fidelity among raw lads. I wondered at 
his apparent hilarity. After a time I 
lieatd that he was dving . I went to see 
him ; he had swallowed poison, and 
was cursing both himself and his dupes 
for their folly. Jt was an awful scene. 
I succeeded, however, m saving his life 
l»y forcing him to swallow tar- water, 
lie said he would unsay all Ins old 
maxims before his young dupes, but he 
never did ; 1 had to tell them the tale of 
horror. He recovered on!) to drink and 
speculate. They soon rallied their spirits 
to laugh at the t *r- water."— P. 38. 

The old distich wi* will add, as our 
commentary on the text of our author: 

" The devil was ill, rbe devil a monk 
would be ; 

The devil got well, but never n monk 
was he.'* 

We have been sometimes consider- 
ably amused with tbe misapprehensions 
of the meaning of words displayed by 
our worthy biographer. lie nas occa- 
sion lo state (p. 40), that one of the 
first compliments paid to Bunyan, on 
his reformation, wa» that “now he had 
become a truly honest man and our 
authors inference from this is, “ Tims 
he had not been distinguished for ho- 
nesty before. Tinkerlike, he had, no 
doubt, taken so many stakes from the 
hedges, and stray fowls from the farms, 
that neither the farmers nor their wives 
would have countersigned the assertion 
of Dr. Soul hey, that swearing was his 
only actual sin.” Had our author been 
conversant either with the use of “ ho- 
nestus ” in the classics, or “ honest ” 
iu the old English sense of the word, 
he would not have been betrayed into 
so absurd an inference, or unfounded 
antagonism to the poet laureate. The 
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old writers of Buoyant age, and prior 
10 it, use the wow! to denote purity, 
chastity, respectability ; and even still 
the phrase is used of one who may 
have married a woman with whom he 
has lived in concubinage : ** he makes 
her an honest woman/' 

Bl NYA?/s> CONVERSION. 

This change, which every Christian 
reader recognises, and which every 
philosopher must admit to be no fan- 
tasy, Bunyan expressed in the follow- 
ing words : — 

“ The Jiible was precious to me in 
thus* days. 1 began, metliought, tft look 
into the Bible with new eyes, *md read 
as 1 never did before, and especially the 
epistles of the apostle St. Paul (to which 
he had hitherto preferred the legends of 
the Apocrypha), were sweet and pleasant 
to me : and, indeed, 1 was never out of 
the Bible, either bi reading or meditation, 
still crying out to God Ant 1 might know 
the wny to heaven and glory.** 

It was remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic idiosyncracy 
of Bunyan, and the heated air of fa- 
naticism and familism into which h* 
was plunged, he vet escaped the 
miasma of infection to a most extra - 
urdiuaiy degree. That he indulged in 
some occasional freaks, and extrava- 
gant fancies, is not to be wondered at. 
His transition was sudden. His escape 
into a new and holier light was very 
cpiick : and, like a person recently 
couched, he made some mistakes. That 
great man, Bishop Butler, is quoted by 
the rather egotistical minister of Ma- 
beriy Chapel in the following words, 
as illustrative of this change 

' * I have been led into these consider- 
ations by a remark of Bishop Butler's, 
which throws more light upon the in- 
fancy of internal religion than the cru- 
cifix lie set up in the palace chapel nt 
Durham [a word at the bishops], from 
which the crucifix was first removed by 
en ancestor of my family [a word for my- 
self], did in the importance of eternal 
religion. * If we suppose/ writes that 
great master of theology, * a person 
brought into the world with both body 
and mind in maturity (as far as this fs 
conceivable), he would plainly, at first, 
be as unqualified for the business of life 
as on idiot. He would be in a manner 
distracted with astonishment, and appre- 
hension, and curiosity, and suspense : 
nor can one guess how lon^ it would be 
before he would be familiarised to him- 


self and tbe objects f^ogt him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. It may 
be questioned, too, whether the natural 
information of his sight and hearing 
would be of any manner of use at au 
to him in acting before experience ; and 
it seems that men would be strangely 
headstrong and self-willed, and disposed 
•to exert themselves with an impetuosity 1 
that w*)uld render society insupportable, 
an(P tyring in it impracticable, were it 
not for some acquired moderation and 
self-government, some aptitude and 
readiness in restraining themselves, and 
in concealing their sen« r >*of things. In 
these respects, and probably iu many 
more, of which we have no particular 
notion*, mankind is left by nature an un- 
formed and undnished creature, utterly 
deficient and unqualified, before the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state oflife which 
*was the end of his creation/ M 

Were these views more "universally 
cherished, the result would be a larger 
infusion into men’s hearts of real cha- 
rity, and more of commiserating sym- 
pathy with the falls of each other. 
These are just and profound senfi- 
ments, and acoount for the occasional 
extravagances by which a change from 
the regiOQ of depravity to that of se- 
renity and holiness is sometimes cha- 
racterised. it must be Ahniited that 
eccentricities of conduct were not Bun- 
yai/s only accompaniments. His ras- 
ter pretatious of Scripture were, some 
► of them, as novel as they were odd. 
liis peculiar cast of mind led him to 
find allegories in every thing; and 
late change of character regulating his 
old tendency, made him find Christian- 
ity where no one else ever found it 
before. There was not a stone, beam, 
or brick, in Soloinoi/s temple, which, 
to pur allegorist, was not eloquent of 
Christian verities. The spokes in Uie 
wheels of the chariot of the Queen of 
Sheba, the nails in the shoes of her 
horses, we re to the tinker's mind sacred < 
texts. A specimen of his pious, but 
wild fantasies, we extract from Mr. 
Philip’s repository: — 

" I thought,” says Bunyan, « those 
beasts were types of men,— the clean, 
types of the people of God ; but the ^ 
unclean, tbe children of the wicked one. ~ 
1 rend that the clean beasts chewed the 
cud ; that is, thought I, they shew us 
we must feed upon the word of God. 
They also parted the hoof. 1 thought 
that signified we must part, if we would 
he saved, with the ways of ungodly men. 
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AH in muiifijfcfnrthw ebout thro, I 
ftfctad tot we did chew the cud, tut the 
Imre. Yet if we did part the hoof, ns 
Hfe swine, or walked with claws, like a 
dog— yet if we»did not chew the cod, ms 
the sheep, ire ere still, fer all that, hut 
andean. 

These fancies ere the filings ofr 
Btmyan’s mind, and are cerieus as 
the embryo excursions of Unit ftftius 
which planned and executed the Pil- 
grim's Progress . flis freaks are in 
themselves destitute of claims to our 
notice ; but traftepallesi things assume 
an aspect of importance when ascer- 
tained to be the embryoes of greatness 
or the harbingers of gqgd* The village 
streamlet is traced with interest, be- 
cause it eventually expands into a glo- 
rious fiver, and wafts outward to every 
point in earth's periphery the ships and 
navies of t||e nation. 

We have been much struck with the 
sound and sober reflections of Mr. Phi- 
lip on conversion. He abjures alike 
the extravaganzas of the sect that pro- 
nounce themselves elect, and, »n virftic 
of this fancied security, chum the li- 
cense of living as they like ; and the 
unphilosophical, as well as unscrip- 
tufcl, views oi Pa ley, who pgmmmced, 
at one period of his life, an nnathema 
on every profession of the possibility of 
a change of heart and character. Our 
author well observes, that one of the 
best tests of real Christianity is in the 
sacred verse: u \Vl5osoever shall not« 
receive the kingdom of God a* a little 
efcttd shall not enter therein/’ In this 
scripture truth there is condensed pro- 
found philosophy, as well as practical 
wisdom. It is with its tones piercing 
and pervading our hearts that we should 
approach the threshold of inspiration. 
If the Bible be n communication from 
•Heaven, then we ought to listen to its 
breathings from afar with the unques- 
tioning docility of children . 1 ts state- 

ments should be laid up in the mind 
as standard and central truths, which, 
In every collision with aught we have 
gathered from science, or culled from 
aegrth, or collected from experiment, 
ought to triumph and stand atone. 

** Remarkable experiences, which are 
‘ now mode Standards of conversion, or 
<p*Med to explain the discouragements 
of watte eon verts, will be less admired 
v <4RT tttppealed to. A urns cm to w ill 
be mote looked at as the model of 
«?»«» the jailor trembling, 
erWUftokl writing hatter toagsagak* 


himself, or e? eu than Bunytn at bis wit’s 
end. It is somewhat cartons, as well as 
lamentable, that neither Washy nor 

S f hit field saw, when tor revived to 
oc trine of regeneration, tot a childlike 
spirit is what the Saviour means by the 
new birth. The man who shall give cur- 
rency to this fact, without lessening de- 
pendence on the grace of to Holy Spirit, 
will, like them, do good aervice to both 
to world and to church. How ran 
preachers on regeneration answer to 
God or man for quoting this maxim so 
seldom V* 

These are most sound and sensible 
remarks. There is a common sense in 
thenfc dial commends them to our 
minds ; and, irrespective of the inspir- 
ation of which they are the embodi- 
ment, indicates *tis the Divinity that 
stirs within them. Would preachers 
proceed more methodically to work, 
their triumphs would lie more decisive. 
Let them settle first every difficulty as 
to the origin oPGocPs word Having 
done this, let them demand attention 
to its truths 

There is in real genius a desire to 
poor out it* fulness, which issues on 
the first opportunity in authorship 
Runyan was so full of those truths 
which In- Mieved and felt, that he 
wished to K il the crows on lh<* plough- 
ed fields, as he passed by, wh.it glorious 
things were in the Bible. This is one of 
l he trait*: of deep and growing thought. 
It accumulates and expands within to 
soul, till it finds an exit. True genius, 
mighty 10 on 2 mate, is vet unable to 
contain its own imaginings. Like n 
fountain, it must overflow on all around 
it; and, if sauctified, spread over the 
moral deserts of the earth fertility, and 
fruit, and blossoms. Origination and 
diffusion are the attributes of mind. 

** Runyan," adds our author, 4 ‘ wanted 
to relieve bis mind by writing also. * 1 
said in my soul* with much gladness, 
Well, would I had a pen and ink here ; 
I would write this down before I go fur- 
ther/ Happy wish for us and the world ! 
It was the germ of his authorship. Cri- 
tics differ about to real germ of to 
Pilgrim ; but the incapacity of to crows 
to understand him originated his lore to 
to pen. This was as happy an accident 
as the fall of to apple, which, it is said, 
suggested to Newton the doctrine of 
gravitation." 

UlFJfYA* AND LfTHEil. 

Jt is an interesting fact, tot to 
work on theology which at onee re- 
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solved the doubts and satisfied the 
conscience of Banyan, was Luther’s 
able commentary on the Galatians* 
The writings of the Saxon reformer 
survive : the words that shook thrones, 
and scared superstitious hierarchs, also 
enlighten poor men's minds, and carry 
comfort to tinkers' consciences* 

II UNIT AX AND THE DEVIL* 

Our author enters into a protracted 
disquisition on the personal agency of 
Satan. It is, we think, clear to every 
reader of sacred writ, that an arch- 
angel fallen is permuted to harass 
men's souls, and trouble the eajth we 
walk on. We think it neither unphilo- 
sophical nor fabulous to thiol^so* The 
noiions broached on this subject in 
cloisters, among nuns, and in the le- 
gends of various tribes of holy brother- 
hood, are not to be pleaded against 
the doctrine of Satanic personality and 
power, any more than iransubstantia- 
tion is a reason for rejecting the Lord’s 
supper, or the mass for disbelieving 
the vicarious death of the Redeemer. 
We discard horns, and hoofs, and clo- 
ven leet; and yet we believe there is a 
demon, of vast power, and yet va&te* 
wickedness, permuted to roam llie earth, 
and impregnate the spirits of mankind, 
when lie is able, with the infection of 
evil. We admit he is neither omni- 
re sent nor omnipotent ; but he may 
ave powers of action and presence — 
short, indeed, of God’s attributes, but 
vastly above our conceptions of either. 
His permissive presence may not be 
urimtxed evil : it may be the means of 
producing good. God’s mind, u in 
quartering Satan on our world,” may 
be, and is, to educe essential good. 
There is one common error that claims 
correction, viz. that Satan gets the cre- 
dit of more than lie has any connexion 
with. Man's own depraved heart and 
proud intellect are the parents of two- 
thirds of the sins that stain our race. 
Satan fell foul of Bunyan. He saw in 
the tinker a destined assailant of his 
kingdom ; aud in person, and accom- 
panied by kindred hell-hounds, tor- 
tured his mind, twinged his conscience, 
suggested doubts, covered with despair, 
and paralleled him with Esau, with 
Cain, and with Judas, till his victim 
at times gave up all for lost. But in 
his “ dying fits,” as fie calls bis yield- 
ing to the devil, sweet sounds were 
borne after him, as from heavenly 
hups: << I have blotted out, as a cloud. 


thy transgressions," again, “ Re- 
turn unto me, for I have redeemed thee." 
Satan was bruised under his feet, and 
the tinker was triumphant. 

BOX Y AX'S MINISTRY. 

Mr. Philip had kept down his Vo* 

• luntary leanings through sixteen chap* . 
(erg ; 4)ut, in the seventeenth, he find* 
the nde had so swollen, that ottf it 
must come. He opens by some ob- 
servations on ordination u as Dr* 
Chalmers told the Christian Influence 
Society, in hit Pjpt&byterian Lectures 
in aid of Episcopacy ; " and because 
Chal filers broached some very loose 
views on ordiifetion, our author thinks 
he has got a good plea for himself, 
%nd other self-constitured preachers. 
Of all men. Dr. Chalmers's opinion on 

• ordination is of the least weight or 
worth. He has neither ttudied nor 
understood the question ; and we know 
well that the doctor’s sentiments on 
this point occasioned regret, even to 
the most moderate Churchmen. Ills 
also satisfactory to know, that m the 
Scotch Church the sentiments of this 
gfeat man on W\\s subject are not of 
weight. Whatever be the diversity of 
\ »ews on holy orders, entertained either 
in the Scotch or Kngli^i church, in 
this they are both agreed, that Inde- 
pendents have no ordination at all. 
Mr. Philip seems to imagine that the 
imposition of hgnds Is ordination. 

• Tliis is an absurd mistake. If three 
tailors were to lay six hands on the 
head of a shoemaker, the last person* 
age would not therefore be ordained. 
It is the standing of the men to whom 
the hands belong — the authority they 
have in the church which is die essence 
of ordination, as far as its instrumental 
and outward character is concerned. 
Let this pass. 

JUT NY AX AND THE QUAKERS. 

Die Friends, it appears, were rather 
turbulent in the days of the author of 
the Pilgrim; and as lie had felled 
Satan, he reasoned, <i fortiori, he might 
scatter the nest of fanatics who th*fi a 
travestied die Scriptures. These indi- 
viduals, with some of die peculiarities* 
had twenty times the absufditfei of 
modern Quakerism. Scripture, tees* 
lation, sacra meets, reason, were oil of- 
fered up as dead victims to the private 
spirit. Burroughs was one of fee 
strenuous defenders of the sect; and 
that we may see fee peace abl e ness and 
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sweetness of ilftuYariy in olden times, 
we shall quote the learned Quaker’* 
charge to the tinker. 

“ John BunrAi, jour spirit 15 triwd, 
and your generation is read at large, and 
your stature ami countenance is clearly 
described to me to he of the stock of ( 
Ubiunel, and of the seed of Cain, 'whose 
line reacheth unto the murtherihg«of 
priests, scribes, and pharisees. 0*tbou 
blind |>nest, whom God hath c on founded 
in thr language, the design of the devil 
in deceiving sgjris i > thine own, and 1 
turn it back to th&*t If we should dili- 
gently search, we \hould find thee 
through feigned words, through eovet- 
oosness, making merchandise of soul*, 
and living the wages of unrighteousness , 
and such were the scoffers Peter speak* 
of, among w'hom thou art found in tby 
practice, among them who are preaching ^ 
for hire, and love the error of Balaam,* 
who took gifts and rewards. The Lord 
rebuke thee, thou unclean spirit, who 
hast falsely accused the innocent to clear 
thyself ot guilt : but at thy door guilr 
lodges, and I leave it with thee. Thou 
ar^ one of the dragon’s at my, and tffy 
weapons are slanders, and thy refuire 
lies. Thy work is ouii&imhI, and hath 
hurdiv gained a name in Bah v Ion’s le. 
cord.” 

• 

Mr. Philij^adds, with extraordinary 
charity, This is just the way in which 
meek spirits write when they kindle 
with zeal. One of the Ishmaels of the 
present day, the lle$. Mr. Burnet , of 
Camberwell , is as mild as an emulsion." x 

We have no time for further ac- 
counts of this leviathan among the 
minnows. The remainder of this, and 
of other chapters, is in our author’s own 
words, — u rambling, because sketchy .” 
So fond is Mr. Philip of episcopacy, 
that at page 248 he archiepiscopally 
consecrates John Bunynn, 11 Bishop 
Banyan.” This is curious. 

JUNYAN A MONO TUT BAFTIM*. 

We find the light leverend tinker 
laying round him among his own more 
immediate brethren, and opening wide 
the gates of admission into a Baptist 
Chapel. The Baptists of that day, as 
well as some of the present, “ sprinkled 
all other churches with the bitter waters 
of strict communion . I say sprinkled, 
but if any one choose to retd immersed, 
fact will warrant the version. '* The 

v strict communiomsts present a re- 
' markable proof how, in the most outre 
and extreme antipodes to Romanism, 
the very essence of Rjpery may spring 


up and flourish. These people hold a 
plunge so much superior to a sprinkling , 
that the difference determines a man** 
cRums to Christianity, and a pure 
question of chronology, viz. Whether 
infants or adults should be baptised f is 
with them, and in tlieir meetings, a 
test of orthodoxy. It is no wonder 
that Banyan Ml upon such whims 
with his heat test sledge-hammer, and 
smashed them right and left. There 
was in Bunyan's character a great 
amount of strong sense, which saw 
through fanaticism and hypocrisy, and 
prompted him to expose and scout it. 
One (csult of his faithfulness to the 
Baptist brotherhood was, that their 
slanders 0 pursued him like roaring 
lions. Bigamy and adultery were 
among the least of their imputations. 
But his defence, while conclusive in 
his own favour, makes known a curious 
and tasteful discrimination among his 
brethren. • 

44 1 sWdt.iu math b* touch u wo. 
man's hand, for 1 think th* 3 <* things urn 
not so becoming roe. When I have tteen 
good men salute those women that they 
have visited, I have at times made my 
objection against it ; and when therhavo 
answered, that it ras but a piece of ci- 
vility, I have told them, it is not a comely 
Mght. Some, imbed, have urged the 
holy kis* ; but then I Imre aAeil. 
u hu they made baulks , — n hit ike a did 
white the nu>$t hamlwmr, and let the Ui~ 
taioured go?" 

The theological question we do not 
profess oursehes competent to solve; 
but the taste displayed in the distinctive 
treatment of the handsome and the ill* 
favoured, we cannot but appreciate and 
admire. There may have been ques- 
tionable theology among Bunyan’s per- 
secutor*, but them was no deficiency in 
the sense of personal charms. 

in . nx ax’s t it 1 a r. . 

It appears to us, that both Dr, 
Southey and Mr. Philip have gone to 
extremes in their account of this error. 
The learned doctor has written under 
the influence of an ardent partiality to 
every point and practice of the church 
of his fathers, — softening down as- 
perities, and placing in bold and beau- 
tiful relief the nobler characteristics of 
her history. Mr. Philip, again, has 
written under the feelings engendered 
by frequent visits to Red Cross Street 
and Bolt Court ; and, in his ardent de- 
sire to vindicate independency, and 
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baiter die church, he makes her liturgy 
the companion of bristling bayonets, 
mailed captains, and persecuting judges. 
The learned Cavalier and Royalist pulte 
hard his way, and the Puritan and 
Roundhead pulls us bravely in an op- 
posite direction. The plausible and 
the beautiful are in all the movements 
of Southey, — the coarse and common- 
place are the atmosphere of Mr. Philip. 
It is therefore easy to predict in whose 
favour the public is most likely to bv 
swayed. We think the candid and the 
honourable course is, to admit that 
professed defenders of the church have 
exceeded frequently even the j^enal 
laws, of which they were the expounders 
and executors; and that in the*conduct 
of many of the sturdy Independents 
there was much to provoke and ir- 
ntate. This is quite evident, and at 
the same time amply sufficient to vin- 
dicate the Protestant church : her liturgy 
and her articles breathe* no persecution, 
encourage no physical foiee, and areas 
little JiargcablG with the crimes of even 
enthusiastic defenders as the three de- 
nominations are with the Chartists oi 
Su W. Courtenay. Every principle 
has been perverted ; mercy itself has* 
been made man’s pretext for murder, 
and the benign and peaceful truths of 
the frospel have been adduced a* rea- 
son' for persecution. The church is 
not answerable for the temper and ex- 
ploits of her self-constituted champions. 
Every man must bear his own burden. 

nrNruC* second win, and thf. 

PRAY F.lt-BOOK . 

Buuyan seems to have beep bitter 
against the use of the Prayer-book. 
IIis reasons are unworthy of his strong 
sense. “ Must all the rabble in the 
world/' he asks, “ be made to say 
Ov it Ea riitR, because the saints are 
commanded to say so/” If the Dis- 
senters make use of the I-ovd’s prayer 
— and of their practice in tins respect 
we are ignorant — we do not see how 
they can interdict the rabble fiom join- 
ing any more than the church. The 
latter requires her own members to 
use it. Her liturgy is expressly for 
their use, and if others choose to join 
in her sacred services, it is matter for 
congratulation, not for regret. We do 
not exactly agree with Mr. Philip, in 
his attempt to softeu down the animad- 
versions of Bunyan. As to his re- 
marks on Dissenters using the liturgy, 


and his strong objectfbd! to it, we con- 
fess we see none. It would be much 
to their advantage, were they to do so 
universally. There is # no fear of the 
Dissenter being mistaken fora minister 
of the church. The matter of ordina^- 
tion makes a wide difference. We are 
•admirers of a written liturgy; not that 
we^lcf not find a few capable of giving 
expression to fervid desires and wants, 
at once appropriate and chaste, but 
because wc find the cl the great 

majority of preachers, men of inferior 
g.fts, and prone t^Jfve forth petitions 
m the pulpit at which piety grieves, 
and good taste hides itself in blushes. 
We know nothfhg more chaste, devo- 
tional, and majestic, than the Anglican 
ffturgy. Were it more inflated, it would 
pdll upon the taste ; tvere it more 
Wagre, it would repel ; but, provi- 
dentially, it combines an Extent and 
variety of requests, and a simplicity 
and majesty of language, second only 
to the words of inspiration. 

lit N Y AN IN PRISON. • 

•We have now run over a few of the 
extraordinary connexions noted by 
Bunyan’s biographer, and have found 
him among tinkers, thieves, quakers, 
baptists, and other curiou? anomalies. 
We now find him in prison, prosecut- 
ing the plan of the Pilgrim . He 
seems to have cherished the divine 
ridea in deep and impenetrable secrecy ; 
his prison companions were not privy 
to it. He says himself, in his preface c 

“ Manner and matter, too, were all my 
own ; 

Xor was it unto any mortal known 
Till I had done it. 

Ilis prison hours were either conse* 
crated to this, or to kindred literary 
labours. He felt comfort and delight 
in piety and poetry. When he got 
wearied of the Pilgrim , he had re- 
course to the Temple of Solomon , 
and explored it with microscopic eye, 
— extracting ethereal essence from its ^ 
commonest pails. All things to Bun- 
yan’s eye were bathed in spiritualities ; 
one fragrant and deep ocean surrounded 
and encompassed all things. The firs 
and cedars pftached to him of trees of 
righteousness; the “ ten lavers” told 
him of the ten commandments ; the 
sweet spices, stacte, onycha, and gal- 
banum, were fragrant with the odours 
of heaven ; and file rose-tree in the 
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gardens around Mis prison reinioded 
him of the heavenly flower that never 
fades; and his cell became kindled 
with a holy ligjit. lie saw amid its 
darkness bright visions, and conjured 
up from the recesses of a great imagina- 
tion unutterable poetry. How striking 
is his description of the Holy of Holies: 

« 

“ The most holy place was dar^; * ** it 
had no windows ; things were only seen 
by the light of the fire of the altar, to 
shew that God is altogether invisible but 
to faith. The Holiest was built to shew 
ns how different our^te in heaven will 
be from our state on earth. We walk 
here by one light — the word ; but that 
place will shine more blight than if all 
the lights of the world were put together. 
Even in the vail of the temple were 4 
figures of cherubim, to shew us that, a ft 
the angels wait on us here, so they will 
wait for us a4 the door of theii heaven/’ 

j*uiLo<ortn . 

This, we iited nat say, was generally 
sound; Mrnplv. because it was drawn 
frojn the fountains of truth, and i£- 
tained unadulterated the flavour of its 
high original. There was great peuetnr 
tion in the apophthegms of the Christ- 
ian tinker. They were rough* but they 
were rough diamonds. 

* 4 Take heed thou deceive not th\M*lf, 
by changing one bad way for another had 
wbv. This was a trick Israel pbned of 
ol<f, hopping, like the squirrel, fiom 
bough to bough, but not willing to fei- 
aake their tree. Many time« men change 
their darling isins, as men change their 
servants. Hypocrisy would do awhile 
ago, but now debauchery. Profam-ness 
was the fashion, but now a deceitful pro- 
fession. Take heed thou throw not 
away thine old darling for a new one. 
Men's tempers alter , youth is for pride 
and wan tonnes* : middle-age for cunning 
and craft : old age for the world and 
covetousness/’ * f Take heed lest thy de- 
. parting from iniquity be but for a rime. 
Persons io wrangling fits depart from 
each Other ; hut wbec» the quarrel is over, 
by means of some intercessor, they are 
reconciled again. Satan is the inter* 
"lessor between the sou) and sin. ’’ 

** Of Bunyan it is true, that he was a 
mm of one book, Accordingly , in en- 
forcing morals, he is not afraid to go nil 
the lengths of the Bible proclaiming 
the rewards of virtue. Ife can crucify 
■"porks as merit, and crown them as 
obedience, with an equally steady and 
impartial band. He throws the best of 
them into the bottomless pit without cere- 
xntay, when they are J>ut forward as a 


claim for mercy or price for salvation , 
but aa fruits of the Spirit, and at con- 
scientious efforts to glorify God, be brings 
thamout at death and judgment enshrined 
with what he calls a spangling reward. I 
need not add that Bunyan made the love 
of Christ the motive of all holv obedience ; 
hut I must add his own illustration of 
this,— delight in holy things wrought hy 
redeeming love 

* like live hotiey runs, 

And needs no dressing from the honey* 
combs. 1 * 

MSIANS WIT. 

The author of the Pilgrim was a 
faceticgia man. lie was capable of 
saying m?ny witty things, and of per- 
petrating many sage saws. Nor Joes 
Sir. Philip hold him more happy on 
any occasion than when he indulges 
against the author's sad eyesores — the 
clergy. 

4 ‘ Nothing/’ sftVH Mr. Philip, with 
fellow feeling uitd profound svmj athv, 
“ provoked Buriym/s snrrastii wit more 
than selUshne*'. m thw clergy, whether 
Lpiriropuliari or JVvshvn-rmn. lie make* 
hi* teolli meet ut eivry bite upon bene- 
fpc-h enters. ‘ Would lb* 1 peoph* learn 
to h*» ruvetoua/ he •*iys. 4 tin y need hut 
look t-> tlo ir minister*. nnd tin v (-'uni I 
h.iv*- a l.\ . U . or, rilhcr, a deadly, 10 - 
'tt-mhlanre -K before them, in their ruling 
;.nd r inning alter great benefit*, aefl 
parsonages, by night and hy dn\/*‘ 

Lt may i;erc he a^kt d. W la ther a 
kindred practice obtains among dis- 
senting minister'. ? \\ ere Mr. Lcifchild, 
of Craven ( hand, to accept his fourth 
piefenncnt, and his chapel to be oj>c*n 
to competition to-morrow, would Mi 
Philip uf.ikc no interest witfi the mem- 
bers r Would there be no “ tunning 
and riding" after ,300/. per annum, and 
leaving 200l . <t posteriori? W® con- 
demn and reprobate covetousness in 
all ; but when our author is pleased to 
quote with approbation censures on the 
clergy for their add ictedi less to such 
matters, it becomes him with impar- 
tiality to take “ the beam out of the 
eye* of the chapel before be take the 
mote out of life eye of the church. 

Er*Y \x \sv mi: meuourm- 
c vmnet. 

Hit description of the history of this 
petticoat concern is good. 

" Mr. Conscience was put out of place 
because he was a seeing man. Lord 
WtU-be-wiU, aHat Melbourne, a head- 
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strong roan, was the first to listen at 
Eurgaie. He maligned Mr. Conscience 
to death, and would shut his eyes when 
he happened to see him, andf his etgs 
when he heard his voice. lie could not 
endure that so much as a fragment of the 
lawn of Magna Chnrta should be seen 
any where about the palace. Mr. Mind, 
his clerk, had some old parchments of the 
law; but Will-be-wilt cast them behind 
his hack. lie also tried to come at some 
old scraps of the law which Mr.Couscience 
had in his study ; but he could not get at 
them, lie would aUo make himself 
nhjeci amongst any base and^rascully 
new. His deputy. Mr, Auction, he 
married to Mi** Carnal , one of the ladies 
in waiting , ' like to like/ <pic#h the 
devil to tin* collier; and when be ap- 
pointed cabinet ministers, incredulity 
was the oldest, ami Mr. Atheism the 
^oung'^t. As for the rest in office. »hey 
were all cousins or nephews." 

lit NVA.s'h It! Ltt 

Mi. J Mnlip liavinj •consecrated and 
canonised ins fatomiU Bunyan, con- 
clude, his book by a chapter headed 
a* \u» ha\e headed tin*, and a long 
disquisition on the locality of the 
tinkers bonc*>. Hip re seems to be in 
human nutuie a .strong tendency t? 
tthau die bones of departed favour- 
ites. Dr. Murray, of Dublin, very 
lately impotltd from abroad the mould- 
ering bone** of a }»«eudo->amt, for the 
finest imuntnf to worship m that me- 
tropolis. William Cobbett.the patron 
of another school, made a pilgrimage to« 
America, and, without paying duty, 
brought to England the bones of the 
notorious Tom Paine; and now Mr. 
Philip, possessed of a similar spirit, 


though privileged to*h;fre for his idol a 
better subject — a far better subject — in- 
stitutes au elaborate disquisition on his 
bones, his grave, and tombstone. We 
hope lie will not worship them. 

Bunyan was, unquestionably, a 
genius, lie is one of those who, by 
» the force and spring of intellectual 
power, rise far above the sphere in 
wniqb they were originally placed. 
Shakspeare in the drama; Milton in 
epic, Burns in Doric lyrics; and Bun- 
yan in religious allegojy, are all un- 
rivalled. They wieupy the highest 
walks in their^respective empires. 
With tlie exception of one, they were 
self-taught, wic fine genius they in- 
herited rendered the polish that is es- 
sentially necessary for inferior minds 
ifseless to them. They had by instinct 
•what others acquire by education. 
These vast minds appear afrinteirals in 
the annals of our race to teach us, with 
the freshness of visible exemplars, what 
high powers are reiAly to be unfolded 
within us — what mind is, and may be 
— bow glorious tilings are predestined 
to accompany its expansion in after- 
ages — how rich and imperishable the 
visions it is to enjoy, and the scenes it 
is sure traverse, when the earthly 
tabernacle that now shrouds its glories 
is exchanged for the heavenly. Man 
even in his ruins is great. Man re- 
stored in Paradise regained will, in- 
deed, be glorious * 

* A life of Bunyan, in all respects 
satisfactory to us, has not yet appeared. 
Southey had not all the materials, 
Philip has not the talent, and we 
liave not the time. 
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THE TWO; 

WITH A HINT TO THE ON E. 

9 

Every beast after his kind . . . and every creeping; thing after bin 

* went in . . . two and two .” — An Old Umanuc. 

We need not ask w ha* Pitt would do, 

Who thought foejpre a-head too few 
To pull a cabinet measure through. 

Those days ate gone ; 

Enough a measuring-cast of two — 

Ay, or of one. 

§Shts V ernon Smith, “ I own *tis true, 

Our sticking in is something new, 

With^mly jire to head our crew ;** 

Then braver done 

To cling when we have come to nvo — 

Next dooi to on t ! 

Let the Jamaicans sw T eat and stew, 

Let “ sympathisers'* treason brew. 

And Chartists raise a loud halloo 

For pike and gun ; 

Safe in majority of two, — 

1\ is all om . 

Let Louis Philippe cast his .shoe 
O’er Palmerston, clcalur prcui ; 

Let Suir and Shannon, gained with hue 
Of murder, run ; 

We still take care by No. two 
O f N » on i . 

Cupid may scent his billets doux, 

And Melbourne flirt with fair bas bleu. 

Mtnto in silence sip Ins hroo, 

Twaddle Lord John, 

Since that blest vote that gave us two 
At half-past om . 

And Normanby may bill and coo. 

Cam Uobhouse quart till all is bjue, 

Macaulay cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Rice pick his bone, 

Each pocketing — hurra for two! — 

His oni -pound-ONr. 

Two chamber ladies overthrew 
Sir Bob ; two dames, two doctors too, 

On Lady Flora’s virtue blew — 

So be it known, 

We monarch it by rule of two, 

And not of on i . 

Said Goneril, when in rage she flew 
With poor old Lear, ** What need Imve you 
Of twenty-five, or five en queue V 9 
« In Regan's tone, 

So we shall ask, iflost is two, 

“ What need of one V' 
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SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 
No. IV. 


Min- r i t r t ci j\va:i consists, like 
ti t 'ji-ir’i cjiw.ins, or collections 
if! i\iuji j’oMrv, id tw > principal di- 
\imoii%, — i'l KaS'.irlfli, nr the longer® 
cV^iac poems; ami of Gazelles the 
i n ty, m inv >nc<d : amongst the former, 
}y h t ;nM;lf mentions one* consisting of 
tp,t»oo lines. The usual subjects of 
1 1 1 ■ 1 !ong***t kus>nk‘h arc* almost all in 
j raiM of the Shah Akbar, or Great ; 
*.it n I'ort'iinfy incnted the name more 
t!i.*n any other Indian emperor whose 
history is recorded. Others of his elegies 
ate mu the dtath of his relations and 
fmnds. The Gazelles are veritably 

*i.ch are termed Musk-gazelles, 

wmch career lightly over the rose-beds 
■f enjoyment aud the deserts of the 
pinions; or, in other words, are of 
t lightest order, yet breathing the 
..agrance so peculiar to Persian poetry ; 
presenting life always under an aspect 
uf sunshine, with the same calm heaven 
above. I n his mystical poems, however, 
he m more true and more sublime than 
any other follower of Attar, or Djela- 
loklin; his mysticism partaking of the 
tone and colour of the Indian belief, 
in which he was reared. Ilis principal 
mystical poem, called Serre, or Atoms 
in the Sun , is written in a thousand 
and one verses (that favourite number 


in the East), and if partly mystical, 
partly philosophical. This title is the 
hieroglyphic indication of that mystejy 
which a Mussulman does not think it 
expedient to expose to the broad light 
of day. The work, besides the mystical 
Serve , treats, in the part devoted to 
philosophy, of the course^of the sun 
through the zodiac ; and is combined 
with much of the ancient Persian and 
Indian fire-worship and Brahminical 
theology. # 

* Eeizi was introduced, when a boy, 
to the Brahmins, by Sultan Mohammed 
Akbar, as an orphan of their tribe, in 
order that he might learn their language, 
and obtain possession of their secrets. 
Feizi became attached to the daughter 
of the Brahmin who protected him, 
and she was offered him in marriage 
by the unsuspecting father. After a 
struggle between honour and inclina- 
tion, the former prevailed, and he con- 
fessed to the Brahmin the fraud that 
had been practised ; who, struck with 
horror, attempted to put an end to his 
own existence, fearing that he had be- 
trayed his trust. Feizi, with tears and 
protestations, entreated him to forbear, 
promising to submit to any command 
he might impose on him. The Brahmin 
consented to live, on condition that 
Feizi took ax oath never to translate 
the Vedas, nor repeat to any one the 


* Feizi was the brother of the great Abul Fazil, the historian. It is a proverb in 
the East, that the monarchs of Asia atood more in awe of the pen of Abul Fasil than 
the sword of Akbar. # 

VpL. xx. NO. cxvt. 
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creed of the c flfcidoos. Feizi, haring 
complied with his desire, returned to 
the sultan, who, touched with his story, 
respected his qath, and forebore to in- 
sist on his translating the sacred books, 
although that had been the object of 
his stratagem. The sultan Akbar was 
a liberal thinker, and was anxious tee 
attain truth, but gave offence *to # his 
Mohammedan subjects by the devour 
he shewed to the Hindoos. * 

% Spring. 

Tis spring — & hundred hopes are rife ; 

Dews are sparkling as they fell ; 

The rose, expanding into life. 

Offers Gemsheid’s rip to all. 

Drops of rain that kiss the earth, 

From the sun derivo their birth. e 

• 

See the blossoms, pale till now, 

Warm and blush in ev’ry beam, 

Till with varied hues they glow. 

And like Hashing jewels cleam. 

Spring it is who gives us countless roses, 
And die lotus- ey# of Heaven uncloses. 

Bays are pouring on each fiow’r, <■ 
New ones crowding ev’ry hour. 

Hiding in tlieir teeming hosouis 
Promised fruit amidst the blossoms. * 

Bee and wonder — heat and light can be 
Where nor fire nor smoke the e\ e may 
see y* 

The hyacinth, with waving tresses, 

Soft spring's delicious pow er confesses ; 
The high-siemm'd cedars are renew’d, 
With health and £race their boughs % 
endued ; 

Tender leaves rich verdure gair. ; 

Em’ralds glitter on the shining plaiu. 

Day of feasting, day of gladness ! 

Never dreayn of care or sadness ! 

AU die wood with love is fail'd ; 

And the nightingale baa trill'd 
Softest notes to her he Ion? 

Wpoed with many a deathless song. 

She to him is as the sun, 

And her thorns the beams around her. 
Hark 1 his minstrelsy begun, 

In the thrall of love has hound her. 

Tell, O poet ! in thy lay, 

What the ten*tongued lilies say ; 

Tell what joy to earth is given ■, 

Tell the countless gifts of Heaven. 

Ask is man no incense bringing, 

When he sees all nature springing ? 
Waters gush, and flow’rs unfold — 
la hie heart more closed afld cold 1 
Can he view what spring displays. 

And be niggard of his praise ) 


The events related in the following 
poem occurred a.d. 1606, a.h. 101'*; 
and are related by Ferishtu in his cele- 
brated history, many of the materials 
for which he drew from Feizi, wIiom* 
poetical work, the Muhabarit, contains 
the chronicles of the Hindoo princes. 
It may not be out of place to add what 
remains of the history of the heroine of 
this episode. 

(Jhaja Aitos was a native of Western 
Tartary, and left his country to try his 
fortune in llwulostan. lie was accom- 
panied by his wife, and was om i taken 
in the desert by fatigue and li'ingu-. 
In tins lamentable situation a daughn r 
was born to him. When the unfortunate 
family leached Lahore, the empum 
Akbar kept hs» court thue. Asipli 
Chan, one of his principal nmrJjs, 
was a relation to Aiass, and nu.vnl 
him with gieat kindniv*; and, fmm 
one situation of tiust to anubci, !,< 
became high tfiasum ol tin cm. 
in the space of a few ll.s 

desert-born was called Mclr-id-N^ i, 
or the Sun of Women. As »ht‘ gien 
up, she excelled all the woum; of liu* 
blast in beaut) , learning, and uuom- 
plidimeiits. She was e-lucatid with 
the greatest tare , and bti and 

acquirements soon hu ame the thuia 
of general conversation. She was wuu , 
satirical, ambitious, lofty, anJ i.u spi- 
rit Levond control. It napj^md i.n 
one occasion that Sclun, tin pnn«.i- 
royal, came to vuit her father. W hui 
the public entertainment was oveu and 
all but the principal guests were with- 
drawn, and the wine brought, the la- 
dies, according to custom, were intio- 
duecd jn their veils. Mehr-ul-Ni^a 
had resolved to make a conquest of 
the prince. She exerted all her powus 
of pleasing; her dancing and singing 
enraptured him ; and at length, a* if 
by accident, she dropped her veil, ami 
his heart became completely her own. 
Selim, distracted with love, applied to 
his father, the sultan, to assist him ; 
but Akbar, aware that the hand of the 
dangerous beauty was already disposed 
of, refused to commit an act of t> runny ; 
and, in despite of the despair of the 
prince, Mehr-ul-Nissa became the wife 
of her father’s choice, Shere Afkun, a 
Turkomanian nobleman, of high lineage 
and great renown. The bridegroom, 
shortly after, disgusted with die insults 


• See Dow. 

t The originaTis here extremely mystical, not to say incomprehensible, 
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and annoyances which he met with 
from the prince, left the court of Agra, 
ami retired, with lus wife, to Bengal, 
where he became governor of the dis- 
trict of Burdwan. When Selim suc- 
ceeded his father, he recalled Shere ; 
but he dared not so far outrage public 
opinion as to deprive the illustrious 
oiurah of his wife. Shere was a man 
of exalted feeling, and very popular ; 
his strength and valour rendered him 
lernarkablc, and his good qualities en- 
deared him to the people. He had 
spent his youth in Persia ; and had 
served with extraordinary renown Shah 
Ismail, i he chief of the Suvi line. • llis 
original name was Asta Jtllo; but hav- 
ing killed a lion, he was dignihed with 
the title of Shere Afkun, — Destroyer of 
the Lion. I'nder the latter name, he 
obtained celebrity in India. lie served 
in the wars ofAkbar with extraordinary 
reputation; ami at the taking of Sind 
displayed prodigies of valour. Stlim, 
now called Jehangire, kept his court 
at Delhi when Shere returned. He 
vainly hoped that tune had erased the 
memory of Mthr-uI-Ni^a from the 
monarch’s mind ; and being of a noble 
and tiuMmg disposition, lie suspected* 
no treachery. Jehangire, howcvci, had 
U'solud, if possible, to nd himself of 
his rival. On one occasion, when hunt- 
ing, he caused him to be cxjvosed to a 
tiger. Shere defended himself against 
the beast in a manner described as per- 
fectly miraculous, without weapons, 
and killed him. The sultan next hud 
a plot to have him ttudden to death by 
an elephant ; but lie again escaped, 
having attacked the raging animal, and 
cut oil’ its trunk. His house wgs after 
this beset by assassin*, and he was in 
great peril, but once more succeeded 
in foiling his assailants. However, lie 
at length fell a victim to the persevering 
cruelty of his rival ; and, being drawn 
into an ambush, fell, pierced with six 
balls, after a fearful struggle, 111 which 
many of his murderers perished, 
Mehr-uI-Nissa’s conduct on this oc- 
casion might give cause to suspect that 
her grief was not extreme. She gave 
out that her husband, being aware of 
the sultan’s attachment to her, had 
commanded that, in case of his death, 
she should no lougcr resist his wishes, 
but surrender herself to him imme- 


diately 1 , She was accoldingly conveyed 
with great care from Burdwan, where 
her unfortunate husband had again re- 
tired, hoping to live with her in peace, 
to Delhi, where she was received with 
every demonstration of respect and af- 
fection by the sultana mother. But an 
h n foreseen disappointment awaited her; 
for,«vhether actuated by remorse or ca- 
price, Jehangire, now that no impedi- 
ment was in the way of his happiness, 
refused to xte her, and she was shut up 
in one of the worst apaiffnent's of his 
seraglio, w here four: years were passed 
by the neglected Ceauty, in such po- 
verty and necespity, that, in order to 
.support herself, she was obliged to 
employ her talent in various works, 
wlpeh were so exquisite, that *he ob- 
tained a quick sale for them amongst 
the ladies of Delhi and Agra. By this 
means she was enabled to fepair ant! 
beautify her apartments; and she then 
clothed her attendants in the richest 
manner, retaining, however, herself, 
the* *imple*t die** she could devLe. 
Curiosity at length subdued the moody 
resolve of the sultan, and lie resolved 
to*^ the singular being who, under 
whatever ciicumstunces she appealed, 
comnundetl attention. lie visited her 
apartments, where nil he sem delighted 
him, but Mehr-ul-Nissa herself the 
most. He inquired why she made so 
great a difference in the costume of her 
slaves and her own*? To which ques- 
tion she replied : 44 Those born to ser- 
vitude must dress as it pleases those 
whom they serve : these are my ser- 
vants; I alleviate their bondage by 
every means in my power. But I, 
that am your slave, O emperor of the 
Moghul* 1 must dress according to 
your pleasure, not my own.” Charmed 
with the spirit of her answer, Jehangire 
at once forgot all his coldness; his for- 
mer love returned in its most tender 
Turin ; he resolved to compensate lus 
indifference to the beautiful widow by 
loading her with riches and pomp. 
Tiic voiy next day, a magnificent fes- 
tival was prepared to celebrate their 
nuptials. Her name was changed by 
an edict into Noor-niii-hal, the Light 
of the Harem.* All his former fa- 
vourites vanished before her ; and, 
during the tefnainder of the reign of 
Jehangire, she bore the chief sway in 


• She was aftei wards called Noor-JeUan, Light of the World, and her name was 
joined to that uf the emperor on the current coin. Who lias no thread with delight tlm 

poet Moore’s exquisite description of this same Noor-ma-hol ? 
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all Ihe affairs ofthe empire. She ad- 
vanced all her family to the highest 
posts. Her numerous relatives poured 
in from Tartary, on hearing of the for- 
tune of the house of Aiass. Her father, 
worthy as he was great, sustained his 
rank with dignity and viltuc; her bro- 
thers also acquitted themselves in their* 
several governments, much to th? satis- 
faction of all parties ; and no fbtnily 
ever rose so rapidly or so deservedly 
to honour, rank, and eminence, as that 
of Chaja Aiali and his desert- born. 

N . 

Chaja Aiass, thi New-born. 

Day fades amidst the nAghty solitude. 

The sun goes down, and leaves no hope 
behind ; « 

Afar is heard the rav'ning cry for food. 

Of savage monsters ; and the sultry 
wind 

Sears with Vs furnace breath, and fresh- 
ens not 

With one reviving sigh the dismal spot. 
Where three devoted beings punting lie 
Prone on the scorching ground — as if to 
. die * 

Were all the boon could r**ach their help- 
less state, • • 

Abandon'd midst the trackless sands to 
fate \ m 

And does \^ung Aiass yield to fortunes 
frown 1 

Are all his high aspirings come to this 1 
His haughty bearing to the dust bow'd 
down, * 

His glorious visions of success and 
bliss — 

The dreams that led him from his Tartar 
home. 

To seek in golden Hindostan renown — 
la this the end of all 1 Lost, overcome. 
By famine and fetigue subdued at last ■ 
Patience and firmness, hope and valour, 
past? 

He died : “ Oh, Allah ! when tho pa- 
triarch's child 

Forlorn beside bis fainting mother lay, 
Amidst the howling desert, dark and wild, 

When not a star arose to cheer her way, 
Heard the not Zemzem’s munn’ring ou- 
ters mgh, 

And the blest angel’s voice that said they 
should not die ? 

But I ! — look on my new-born child ! — 
look there 

On my young wife ! \^,bat can I but 
despair 1 


She left her tents for me— abandon'd all 

The wealth, the state, her beauty well 
might claim : 

Alas, the guerdon of her truth how small ! 

Alas, what had 1 but a soldier’s name, 

A sword, a steed — my fuinting, faithful 
one ! 

Whose course is, like thy master's, almost 
done. 

I led her here to die — to die!— when 

earth 

Has lands so beautiful and scenes so 
fair — 

Cities and realms, and mines of couutless 
worth — 

Monarchy with proud sultanas all their 
car©, 

Aifd nonewitb Zebra worthy to compare • 

Yet hers, she lies, a broken cloud— a gem. 

Fit for the first in India's diadem. 

Oh, she was like that tree.* all purity, 

Which, ere the hand of man approach 
the bough, 

No bird or creeping insect sutlers nigh, 

Nor shelter to aught evil will allow ; 

But once tin* frdir is pluck'd, thin* end* 
the charm—. 

Dark birds and baneful creatures round it 
swarm. 

Thou, selfish Aiass • hast destroy'd the 
tree — 

^ Behold its h»v< lv blossoms scath'd by 
thee 1 

la there no hop© > Revive, mv noble 
steed ! 

Tail not thy master at bs latest r.c** d — 

'lhou curi't, thou u tit support i er gentle 
weight. 

Courage 1 — thou wort not wuiit to deem 
it great : 

A little further — yet one effort more ; 

And if wo perish then, our miseries are 
o’er !" 

II But ob, my child !'* tho fainting mother 

Cried, 

” My ariua are feeblo, and support thee 
not. 

And thou, lost Aiags ! death is in thy face. 

Why should we strive to quit this hideous 
place l 

My babe and I can perish by thy side — 

Sufficient for our graves this fatal spot.’* 

She spoke and prostrate fell. With nerve- 
less hands, 

Her form sad Aiass on his steed bus 
cast. 

Which trembling with his lifeless burden 
stands—. 

His struggling breath comes heavily 
and fast. 


* The Vu-chi, a tree of China, of which it is recorded that, before the hand of man 

bas gathered the fruit, no bird or insect dares approach it ; but as Boon as any one 
baa touched the branches, all aorta of voracious birds, large and small, come to prey 
upon it. 
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A task, a fearful task, must yet be done, 
Ere ho the deserts path shall dare ex- 
plore : 

llis babe must sleep beneath yon tn$ 
— alone l 

No parent’s kiss shall ever wake her 
more. 

Some leaves he pluck'd — the only leaves 
that grew 

Upon that mound, so parch’d and 
desolate ; 

These o’er the sleeping innocent he 
throw, 

Look'd not, nor turn’d, and loft it to 
its fate. 

" My babe, thou wert a pourl too bright, 
For pitiless earth's unfriendly slight. 

Jle who firit called thee forth, again 
Shall place thee in thy parent shell ; 
There ah alt thou slumber, free from pain, 
While guardian Pens wntcli thee well. 
Within our hearts, two living urns, 

Shall live thy mem’ry, blessed one ! 

Am the white water-lily toms 
IJor silver petals to moon, 

1 hough distance must their loves divide, 
And but his linage gilds tie 1 tide.” 

Oh, who shall tell wlmt horror, what 
d'sniav 

Hush'd wildly fioin lost Zebra’s hag- 
gard eye, • 

When, toiling .-Hwly on their devious 
way, 

Her *•»»*«.* return'd, and lo, her amis no 
nn>re 

She found with straining clasp her lufant 
Imre 1 

She shriek'd— () (iod ! that cry of agony^ 
\\ ill Aiass hear for ever. Hark 1 it rings 
Like (he de.ilh-ttump, and, by its tear- 
ful •‘pell, 

Back all his strength and wasted vigour 
brings : 

He feels unnatural force returning 
swell 

In all his veins — Ins blood is flame. That 
shriek 

Resounds again, fur through the desert 
borne. 

What need of words the fatal truth to 
speak 7 

What need of questions ? Is she not 
forlorn 1 

Is not the branch torn from the tree aw ay ! 
And will it not, even where it stands, 
decay I 

Oh ! she had, in those few brief hours 
Her desert-bom had seen of light. 

Gazed in its face, and thought the flowers 
Of Eden clustered rich und bright 
lu glory round its radiant brow*, 

That all A1 Jannat’s gems were hid 
Beneath that pure and snowy lid. 

Where were those heav'nly glances now I 
Oh ! as she feebly knelt beside 
Its rugged couch, her tears would start 


Lest ought of evil sbo*ld*betide 
The cherish’d idol of her heart. 

She traced the father’s features there, 

In that small tablet, pure and fair, 

Exulting in a mother's ri&me ; 

And, in her daughter, nursed the flame 
That burn’d, divided, yet the same. 

9 And has she lost that blessed one 7 

If on lost? Starved — left to beasts a 
• *prey! 

Was fleed bo fell by Aiass done 7 
Her own beloved, her hope, her stay ! 

Has mis’ry changed his heart to stone 7 
“ My child, my child !” sb# shrieks. The 
desert wild , 

Return’d in hollotwyells, “ Give back my 
child !” r 

i 

With flashing eye and rapid pace. 

Of hope or fear alike bereft, 

Hies Aiass. guided by the trace 
• Ills courser’s tott’ring steps bad left, 
Along the deep and sandy w$y, 

Back where his poor deserted infant lay. 

Beneath a tree, the single one 
That in that desert sprang nloue 
I.^e latent hope, that struggling, will 
Lise in the. toituied bosom still, • 
Slumb'nng and peaceful lay* the child— 

•A faint and li^ider roseate streak 
Had dawned along its hollow cheek, 

And in uiyonscious dreaming bliss — it 
simled. 

But, coiled aiound it. peering in 

To the cb»>ed eyes and tranquil face, 

W inding its dark rings on the ivory skin, 

A blue k snake hWd» it m his fell em- 
brace ; 

His forked tongue and fiery eye reveal 
The helpless infants fate one moment 
more diail seal 1 

With frantic shout the lather forward 
sprung, 

While \ et the serpent to bis vie tiiu clung ; 
lie* hideous monger, startled from his 
prey, 

Quelled" by a human glance, relaxed 
his hold, 

With sudden bound unloosed each y 
slimy fold, 

Ami ’nndst the rocky hollow* slunk away. 

One frenzied spring, and to his panting 
breast 

Aiass, his wakened, rescued treasure ^ 
prest ! 

With step than antelope’s more fleet, 

The happy father rushed away $ 

And wherwhis hapless Zebra lay, 

Cast his lov’d burden at her feet. 

His brain reels round, bis short-lived 
vigour flies ; 

Prostrate lie tails, and darkness veils his 
eyes. m 

* * v * 
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Oh ! wild is the waste where the caravan 
roves, 

Ami m.my t!n> diaper the traveller proves j 
But the >*ar of the morning shall beckon 
lnni on, 

And hlessful the guerdon his patience has 
won ; » 

Nor water, nor milk, nor fresh data ft shall 
he need, % ** 

No loss has he met of good camel or 
steed , 

lie looks o'er the sands as a road to re- 
nown, v 

For the lulls in theS^stnnce his labours 
shall crown ; ' 

He sings of Shirauz aad her generous 
wine, v 

And pours to tho Prophet libations 
divine ; 1 

The numbers of Hafiz aw ake in his son£ , 
And who shall declare that the poet is* 
wron^ ? 

Guzel. 

To-day i* giv n to pleasure, 

It is the feast of spring; 

And earth has not a treasure, * 

Uur fortune shall m»t bring 1 

Fair moon, the bride of heaven confe-L* 
Whose lisjht has dimmed each stnr, 
£bew not thy bright lace tn tho Fast, 

Nly lovc’^jul>hiiies tbeo far. 

Why sighs the lonely nightingale, 

Ere day’s first be;uns apj>ear t 
She murmurs forth her plaintive tide, 

For coming spring io hear. 

Oh ! ye severely wi>e, 

To -day your counsels spare ; 

Your frown in vain denies 
The wine-cup and the Aur. 

Within our haunts ofbliss 
The dervish may be seen. 

Whose seat, till days like this, 

Within the mosque has been. 

I care not who tho truth declare 
That Hafiz tills again ; 

His eyes are on Ids charming fair, 

His lips the wine-cup drain ! 

* « • * 

Reside a fountain’s brink a group re* 
dined, 

►Where waters sported with the morning 
wind ; 


Trees threw their shadows broad end 
deep around, 

And gross, like em raids freshen’d all the 
v ground* 

All former care and future toil forgot, 
They (railed the present in this happy 
spot ; 

Merchants they were, and great their 
treasured store ; 

Rich musk from Khoten, gouts and stuffs 
they bore, 

Round o Vr the desert sands to far Lahore. 
Fiom climes remote, and di (Trent nations 
some, 

Amidst these arid tracks were bent to 
roam 

In search of pleasure, wand ring from 
*tbcir home. 

They sanv their country’s legends as they 
lav. 

And soothed with melody the devious 
r ay. 

One dark. eyed aunstrt 1 lured the curious 
throng, 

lo hut the Rrahmm’s sad, mysterious 
song. * 

I ./ iy efRriff.Au’#* Scrroii. 

Minstrel, wake tin* magic spell ! 

^iug ('flow, it*-* wonders tell ; 

1*11 how rt Mibduen the proud. 

Shall we blame we-.k man that tall*. 
When thv glowing ver.se recalls 
How immortal natures bowed . 

JlnW great Brimha a heart was tried . 
How for woman's love ho sighed \ 

Who shall say where love begins, 

*How its subtle war it w ins l 
Hods, who love the race they frame, t 
Tannot tell whence springs the flame. 
Man may reason long ana well, 

Rut can never break the spell. 

Sing of IFrimha, and the pain 
Which disturbs bis sacred reign ; 

Even on his heav’nly throne, 

'Fears of sorrow cloud his eye, 
Dreaming of that fatal one 
Rom in awful mystery ; 

Last created, prized the most, 

Beauteous, loving, loved — and lost! 

Sometimes when the stars look dim, 

And tin* moaning winds are high, 
Brimha w ak»-s his mournful hymn. 

Tuned to grief that cannot die. 


* Brimha (or Wisdom) says the sacred hook of the Hindoos, weeping for the 
.contempt shewn of his ordefC by the men he had created, produced a frrmcn spirit called 
^Hudder (the Weeper), because lie was produced in tears. The brown spirit sat down 
before Brimha, and began to weep. Brimha afterwards crested ten men, and one 
v woman named Kam (Love) : she proceeded from his heart. With this beautiful being 
he fell in lore, and being reproached by the ten men, he conquered his passion and 
changed her into ten bqjlivg, one of which lie gave to each of the nannies (men)* 

t '< God caiinot account for the love he bears his emtum .”— Shatirn 
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Lament . 

Then farewell! since ’ tls a crime, 

Being beautiful as (lay, 

To adore thee through all time ; 9 

Since 1 may not call thee mine, 

Nor before thy glance divine 
Gaze my own rapt soul away ! 

111 my anxious toil repaid me, 

Fatal was the power that made thee ! 
Others mav behold those eyes, 

Olher« live*, for ages bleat ; 

1 must seek my native skies, 

Itohhed of hope, of peace, and rest. 
Thou wilt make the world all light, 

But my throne is endless night ; 

From my heart thy betug came, 
Springing from its purest flame. m 
Little deemed l that the last, 

Brightest of my works woulifrbe, 

Ab jm « ager glances fast 
On the perfect form 1 cast. 

Fatal to my power and me. 

Of the lotui flower I chose, 

Leaves the freshest for thine eyes ; 
Flow it** whose petals ngver close, 

Ami whose colours an* the sky’s ; 

For tin hair, the clouds that fleet 
v# er the radiant fnc o of heaven ; 

-And the thy glancing feet, 

All tl *ur rapid play had given. 

I.v’rv bud of purest race 

ha combined to form tl»\ face ; • 

All the p-o\.»is mv prescience knew 
1 u «me mightv work l threw; 

All ifs force mv mind employed, 

And the close its peace destroyed ! 

I a.it would l the task forget 
Which hns charmed each sense so long, 
Vo: its guerJon is regret, 

And its memory breathes of wrong. 

X ot one hope can Fate allow*, 

T is a crime to love thee now ! 

\ imily is tlie world created. 

Vainly ?na> it rise or fall ; 

Dead to'joy, with triumph sated, 

Ti* to me n desert all. * 

All is nothing without thee, 

A et thy name is death to me 1 
Death ! uh, would that death could come 1 
And mv long despair be o'er; 

But in mv eternal home, 

1 must murmur evermore. 

Weeping even ns Rudder wept, 

'Fears that in oblivion slept, 

Till the din of mortal strife 
Called his being into life : 


Floods of tears be gar# tl me. 

And tbe saddest flow for thee. 

Farewell, child of beauty 1— go. 

Bless ami gladden all below ; 

Turn thine eyes to lieavdh in prayer. 
And behold a lover there, 

Who renounced, for thy dear sake, 

All the bliss of earth combined ; 

•Gave the joys his power might take, 
£mF to virtue all resigned ! * 

9 * • * 4 

A shriek ! — what sound is through tbe 
stillness sent? 

All pause, all listen, breifthless and in- 
tent. 

Even the sixgacioJl camels cease to graze. 
The coursers smufthe air with eager gaze ; 
And anxious voices soon their counsel 
lent, — 

• Some traveller lost amidst the desert's 
* maze 

•Demands our care. On, on ! ere yet 
too late, # 

Snatch we our brother from impending 
fate !** 

And thus was Aiass Aived. And at that 
hour 

APtoso the star that shed its guiding 
power, • 

A^ul led him onjto wealth, and pomp, and 
state ; 

‘I he noblest, highest, ’midst the proud 
and great. 

And bards have told the fo»a#nes of that 
child, 

Exposed to famine in the fearful wild, 
Whose wondrous beauty and whose 
mightv fame 

Have filled the world with Mehr-ul-Xis- 
sa’s name \ 

A LI t'XSUREE. 

Ali Unsuree flourished in that golden 
age of the arts when King Mahmoud 
reigned, who, though unfortunate 
enough to incur the ill-will of the im- 
mortal Firdousi, was nevertheless the 
friend and patron of all the genius of 
his period. Among the most dis- 
tinguished for learning, philosophy, 
science, and general literature, and, 
above all, as a great poet, was Unsuree. 
No less than four hundred men of 
letters, besides all the students of the 


• Brimha is sometimes represented in the form of an infant, with his toe inhii 
month, floating on a comaln, or water-flower, and sometimes on a leaf of that plant, 
upon the waters. The Brahmins mean by this allegory Aat, at the time of the re- 
novation of the world, the wisdom and designs of God will appear os in their infancy. 
Brimha floating on a leaf, shews the instability of things at that period ; his toe, which 

ho sucks, implies that Infinite Wisdom subsists of itself, and the position of Brimha’s 
hotly is an emblem of the endless circle of eternity- We see him sometimes creeping 
forth from a winding shell, to typify the unsearchable ways in jvbich Divine Wisdonf 
issues forth. Brimb, or the Divinity, has a thousand names . — See Dow , 
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University of fchczni, boasted of being 
kis pupils. So great was his reputa- 
tion, that no work was allowed to be 
presented to tjie monarch which had 
not been honoured by the approbation 
of Unsurec. An heroic poem on the 
actions of Mahmoud, is one of his 
principal works. It is recorded of* 
him that the king having, one* nj^ht 
when intoxicated, cut off the beautiful 
tresses of his favourite mistress, when 
morning came was plunged into de- 
spair at beholding his rash act. lie 
became a prey to vexation and remorse, 
was restless and untasy, refusing all 
consolation, and rendered irritable in 
the extreme on the recollection of his 
folly. In this state every one feared 
to approach him, and the palace wal* 
filled with terror and constornatioh. 
The poet Unsuree, however, resolved* 
to break ike spell, and accosted the 
monarch in a manner which attracted 
his attention; he then, without a mo- 
ment’s consideration, addressed him 
in the lines which follow, which so 
delighted Mahmoud that he ordered 
his mouth to be three times jUhd uitn 
jewels (a method of shewing satisfaction 
more gratifying, one would think, to 
his cnpid’iy than his delicacy), after 
which, calling for wine, lie ordered 
the poet t<^)€ seated bc«ide him, and 
in his society forgot ins grief, consider- 
ing probably, that “ Ins bane and anti- 
dote were both before him.” 

On tne Tresses of the Fa t r Ow. 

Be this d<»v for ever Meat ! 

*Kone shall high, i.ure shed a tear , 

Let the prapf’s rich juice b* pre&t, 

Scatter roses far and near. 

These are hours to mirth, devoted ; 

She on whom our monarch duated 
Made his cup with bliss run o'er, 

Gave his love a charm the more. 

Bat he grieves ! What should be dread ? 

See those waving tresses all, 

See the curls that deck her head, 

One by one like blossoms fall ! 

Though his band has pruned the treo, 
Why should sorrow cloud his brow, 
Since the boughs w ill fairer he, 

» More display their treasures now 1 
Should the tender cypress’ sprays 
Cast their arms unchecked around, 

'T would become a tangled maze 

"Where no grace, no chan^ were found ; 
jg. But those beauties thinned and shorn, 
More its slender shape adorn. 

* Er'ry ringlet hid a grace, 

How shines out the lovely face ; 

NTow the clouds are lost to view. 

And the fun breaks ad&iDg through* 


One of the subjects which all Oriental 
poets are fond of treating, is the tra- 
dition of the Gardens of Item. There 
exist many legends of cities occasionally 
discovered in the deserts, presenting 
mysterious appearances, and numerous 
are the histories recorded of adven- 
turous travellers who have dared to 
explore their wonders. Not one of the 
least interest in g is the nursery-story, 
evidently of Eastern origin fas are so 
many become familiar as household 
words), of the Sleeping Beauty, several 
featuies of which remind us of the 
City of the Winding Sands. Sir John 
Man Seville had heard of similar won- 
ders in Africa, and many wanderers in 
strange Rinds have come unexpectedly 
upon scared) less extraord mar) visions. 

It is recorded that God sent the 
Prophet lleber to convert the tribe of 
Aad, an idolatrous race who exceeded 
in size all the rest of mankind. IltU r 
exhorted them for fifty ycar> in ruin, 
.Mid at length cursed the race. Shed- 
duud was at this time king of Syria, 
and the prophet used cvrry endeavour 
to convert bun: he dt^cr.br] the dr- 
1 .ghts of Paradise, and the towards 
promised to the tiuc Miner; hut 
Sheddaud answered with coi.lt nipt. 

There is nothing in till jou tell im 
diftieult to imitate. W i.ut ->ft ill pre- 
vent me. who have suth boundless 
wealth and power, fiom oi.ttmg a 
Paradise foi myself in this world *" 

hereupon he dispatched messengers 
to every part of the world to bring to 
the fuut of his throne all that wax most 
precious and extraordinary in art tr 
nature. He then set about construct- 
ing a garden which was to eclipse the 
glories of the heavenly Paradise, and 
for forty years he gave up his whole 
mind to the accomplishment of this 
object. 

Tire wondrous city and gardens of 
Irtm are said to exist always in the 
deserts of Aden, preserved by Pro- 
vidence as a monument of Divine 
justice ; but invisible, except occasion- 
ally when they are permitted to be 
seen — a favour accorded to Colabah, 
the camel-seeker, in the reign of the 
hhahf Mouwiyah. 

The Koran alludes to this tradition 
in the 89th chapter, 4t Remember how 
thy Lord dealt with Ad, the people of 
Irem, adorned with lofty buildings, the 
like whereof hath not been erected m 
the land.” 
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Tfa Cardens of Item, 

From the Tohfet al Mujalis. — Persian MS. 

41 Why prate to me of Paradise, • 

Why talk of all the joys it yields, — 
Why boast of Ilouri’s radiant eyes. 

Of crystal streams and emerald holds ? 
Am I not Yemen's mighty lord 1 
Have I not wealth, a countless hoard 1 
What king in heaven or earth can claim 
Tho awe that waits on Sheddaud’s name 1 
J *ve sought throughout the world, and find 
A spot beneath rich Syria's sun 
W here, every wondrous charm combin’d , 
An earthly Paradise is won* 

The kings of Ormuz, Hind, and Greece, 
My store with tribute sb&U increase 

Each brick that forms my palace wall 
Alternate gold and silver glowi, 

And clustered close between them all 
Are pearl and gems in gorgeous row * ; 
A thousand courts extend around, 

\\ hose marble scarce for gems is seen ; 
Kieh trees ol' gmd bend to the ground 
\\ itb buds of umethiNt between . 
Mu a k, amber, saffron, ghttTing ore, 

W here sand might {serve another's floor, 

fruits of far climates, known to few, 
Plea**** “v 'ry sense, and flowers so ran 
Ne'er felt be foie th« summer dew, f 

Nor blfKsonied m so pure an air. 

N t\e 1 i*i . r liouns, too ' — more bright 
1 ban f den's eaves of pearl can shew,* 
V\ iiost- charms cun make that day seem 
night, 

And prove what man creates below 
Is greater far than gods can know ! 

* i 

(fathered from every clime of eauh, 

Two hundred thousand .slaves are mine ; 

J he crracesul youths uf matchles* worth, 
Tho maids of beauty all divine. 

forward, my train 1 the hour is come 
W hen Sheddaud seeks his glonotis home *, 
While Ireni V* gardens smile for me, 

How needless Paradise must be !’* 

• • • • 

'Hie impious king, with proud disdain. 
Marshalled his bold und thoughtless 
train : 

With shout and song they journey’d on, — 
A jewelled sea their myriads shone ! 

Far on they sped in pomp and state. 

And paused before Al lrem's gate. 

M Aline — mine at last tho monarch 
cried j 

° Proud King of Heaven, thou art de- 
fied !** 

When, louder than the thunder’s peal, 

A cry arose, so deep, so clear ; 

AH trembling turn, und, shrinking, feel 
No mortal summons meets the ear. 


The king looked up— lb ! *in his path 
A form beside those gates of gold, 

Frowning and fierce in awful wrath, 
Arrests hia march, and thunders — 
"Hold!” 

" Who art thou V* shrieked the ting ; 

9 "A way! 

* Tis^ Sheddaud comes — the mighty 
• one ! 

Dashtiiim to earth! Will none obey V 9 
Put all stand ghastly, fixed as stone. 

Tim shadowy fonn was there the same, 
An 1 grimly smiled in sturn reply : 

,f Sheddaud \ thy soul 1 come to claim, — 
i bo angel of ih r g dead am I !’* 

" Yet hear, whet Sheddaud pleads ; but 
give 

One moment more !” he wildly cries, 
lat I may enter in, and live 
To my glorious Paradise !” 

Ont* foot is in his stirrup stilfr, 

To tram the ground in vain he tries ; 

His soul obeys the angel's will, 

And prone to earth h corpse he lies ! 

Wild flashes of destructive light 

Bur^t from the heavens with awful mighl; 

^Fierce winds ^u»h forth with deafening 
roar. 

And all that army’s proud array 

A whirl wftid’s fury sweeps away : 

W bile lrenf* gardens vainljbbright, 

Just gleaming to their ravished sight, 
Are lost to earth for evermore 1 


THE TV*) EHLIS. 

There are two Persian poets of the 
name of Ehli, — the first from Shiraz, 
the last from lvhorassan. Ehli of 
Shiraz was a poor but an esteemed 
poet, and was very successful in the 
rhythmical construction of his poems. 
He was a great admirer of the fair sex ; 
and when Sultan Hossein first saw 
him, he expressed his surprise that an 
old grey-haired man like Ehli should 
still write in Such glowing terms of 
beauty. To which the poet answered : 

“ AIv locks of white of time remind me, 
But not the less am I a lover ; 

For by these silver chains that bind me. 
The slave of love you may discover.” 

The sultan one day, walking in his 
garden, gave orders to the eunuchs 
that no one Should be admitted. Ehli, 
who applied for entrance, was sent 
back, and immediately wrote on the 
spot the following lines : — 


* Tho houris inhibit hollowed pearls in the garden of^den.— Koran. 
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Ob, were I bar the carpet spread 

Which those majestic feet hare prest ; 
Were I the dust on which you tread, 

My destiny indeed were blest. 

But I am old, — my silver hair 
Gains from tout eye no my of light ; 
My envious star arose in care, 

And drives the poet from jour sight ! • 

• 

Having sealed up the paper cont^irifng 
these lines, he cast them in the stream 
winch flowed into the garden, and at 
length they peached the sultan s feet ; 
who, pleased with the poet’s prostra- 
tion, admitted him ink) the garden, and 
received him most graciously. Tins is 
hut one instance out Xf a thousand of 
the nature of the kassidehs, or poems 
of praise, which the Leman pnotsofaK 
ranks but the highest dul not scruple <o 
address to their lord aul utlcr, the om- 
nipotent ^|iah. Khli of Mura? aftei- 
wards withdrew to Tabriz, at tin 
period when Kcmand.tra ruled over that 
place; and, cnfeebhd by age, retirul 
altogether from the wo; Id, «u 1, f.nully. 
died in his naive place, in tin. yeai*of 
life htjira 042 IMA). lh* name- 
sake, Will of Khoia$*m, was rdso»a 
distinguished poet, but of so susci pti- 
ble a temperament, that, bfy am.'Jiti 
Medjnoon, he was for a t»me cmn- 
letely div?§ted cf reason. 1 1 is pen ms, 
owever, breathe an earnest and im- 
passioned spirit, ;is may be judged 
by the following extract: — 

uiu or KKic.A^ v> . 

The memory" of thee brings giief ah.nr 
To me on earth thou art the enty »>««* ’ 

So heavy is my step, so wild my gaze, 

My faithful watchdog a*-es me mur- 
muring come. 

And from my presence shrinks in drvad 
amaze. 

** Can this be ho who gladdened oik v 
1-is home V 

All what is home to. me ! my only 
dream 

Is of thy bower, here roses ever gleam ; 
Others may look upon those flowers, but I 
Dare not approach the blessed sanctuary ! 
That thou art perfect is mv wo, — 

My dreams are wild, too well I know ; 
And yet each tone of that dear voic** 
Bids my weak heart once more iejoiee. 
The fabric of my hope’s defeat 
Is fallen in ruins at thy feet. 

Who wanders in the rocky ways 
Where Beysitoun her wonders shews, 
And to the traveller’s eye displays 

Phireen the beautiful — the lost — 
But thinks of all the toil it cost 
To gain Forbad a life of woes ! 


Ah 1 who the lover’s deathless work lias 

seen 

But strikes his breast and cries,—* 1 Alas, 

^ Shiroen!” 

Such is the fate of love, yet I love on, 
And think, and sigh, and watch for thee 
alone. 

Oh, Khli ! has she ever sighed ngnin ? 
Or, like FerhitU’s, is nil thy labour vuiti 1 

M1KZ.V KA*MM. 

Mirra Ka<*itn, sprung from a family 
of scheiks of t ‘ Ui>tdcralioii in Klmras- 
sm, was the la<t Persian poet who em- 
ployed the heroic measure, treading in 
the f(Ot>tep> of Firdcuivi and l)jami f as 
epK antj um.ji.lic poet*. lie left be- 
hind bun n*» It*' than four works in 
Mi.snoy-\etM , uz. «i >'.anameh, ot 
poetical hnu t v {)» the < \pioits of Ml. ill 
1mii.ii1 ; one didactic. and two romantic 
poems ; the history of the love* of 
Lula ami Mtd^noof., *>f Kho«vu and 
Moreen; which Minuets lied already 
bv» a treated of by the err at* si of the 
* im.intK pot ISjNo.tii :. 1 >jun,i. Kho^ru, 
a*.J liaiiti. Sum Muza in, h pi * served 
the follow it j \i r*c iiom his otherwise 
^nloe ! } prosucat M-au.iii eh :~ 

IhJkj ti* *h ir bright air t--.se ie*iodv 

tlurk a d-jftt, i!.>‘ Mil dill in it io 
pray* i 

Looked i:p in vain k< th** n'« r.»n him: k d i , 

1 lie of i 1 4* t\ i it riw lil"I" 

gr« * t him there ' 

« T 4 forest ot red lances — j • d with bhmd. 
Ur.O’i! iiio th*' billow* of souie rushing 
flood. 

And Morning looked to earth, tmd saw 
her *,|ow 

Uffnctnl in the ruddy glare htduw. 
lroiu hw»»l to foot, clad in translucent 
Steel, 

Kadi hero marched, a mirror to the 
v )*' 

lime* seems to pause, — for none his in- 
fluence feel, — 

So ficire is man, so dread his enniitv ! 
Suili mighty thrusts were given, such 
fatal wounds, 

On helm and shield each thundering 
Mow lesoumls ! 

So Ft rh ful's axe the mountain echoes 
woke, 

And llevsitoun was cleft at every stroke, 
Like figures moulded by the artist’s skill, 
Ko moved and guided ut the player 'a will. 
So fall the knights, hewn down, and 
senseless thrown, 

Till all the plain with glittering arms is 
strown ! 

In his romantic poem of" Leila and 

Medjnoon ” occur the following lines : 
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Tell not my heart to love no more, 

'Dus mine o’erflowing with its store! 

The ruin in spring that freshens all, 
Though largo the drops, though thick 
they fall, 

Efface not from the tulip's breast 
/’ho httrnittg marks* by love imprest j 
Nor cun my tears, that ever flow, 

V\ ash from my henirt its deathless wo ! 

In his “ Monadj it,” or invocation 
hymn to the poem of Khosru and 
Shiieen, occur the following lines, in 
which this favourite metaphor, drawn 
from the streaks on the petals of the 
tulip, is lepeated. The marks which 
occur on some flowers have in^irrd 
the poets of every age, but particulaily 
tht. ancients, who dwell w»th much 
curiou« and mysterious speculation on 
their supposed meaning. The hya- 
cinth, or probably the martagon, is 
cnutimuliy mentioned. Vngil, more 

than «mcc, alludes to the circumstance * 

• 

" 'say where srrow iio,w:s with nanus 
of l.tn, tnfrrtir id-’ f 


And Milton tells of • 9 

“ That sanguine flower inscribed with 
wo” 

That flower on whose l&ves the initi- 
ated could plainly read the sad words, 
“ Ai ! ai r said by some to have 
sprung from the tears of Venus, on the 

death ef her beloved Adonis. 

• 

" The* burning mark Love's hand im- 
printed there 

Glows on the cheek of the beloved fair. 

A 1: • > 1 my heart is withered 4n the flame ; 

J liit what though death itself should be 
inv doom 1 j 

S.iv, can the fireJRiat burnt this mortal 
frame, " 

Its worthless ashes more than once 
• consume ’ 

Vrom the same poem is the address 
winch follows; the taper and moth is 
as frequent an image witfl Eastern 
writeis aa the rose and nightingale. J 
The Spanish poets, (Jenving the idea, 
of coui&e, from the Arabians, constantly 


* i Id is u verr favoontc idea amongst Eastern writers. 

< Kt'i* «u«'S. " * 

\ I hen* :n.‘ scvkrI othei fanciful uuVhn#nts, or svmpcthies, which please die 
mi igm.iti -M-, ni tin* lVrsmns , while the moth and taper low each other iu vain, the 
Ikmi*' loVi*’* th« taper, and pi rsccutes n. Among other fanciful ideas is^hat of the 
po-.tii «d bird Chacora, said tv he enamour* d of the iucon, and to feed on its beams. 


Son Illustration* 


1 onh beg return from thee 

Of all tins worflf of tenderness ; 

I let no eye my weakness see. 

To none my hopes or fears express . 
1 never speak thy praises now, 

My tongue is mute, and cold uiv brow. 

Even likg that pensive bird am I 
Who loves the radiant orb of night, 
Sings on in hopeless melody, 

And feeds upon hi* beams of light ; 
Rut never does the planet deign 
To pity her uuceasing pain ! 


Thn moon is less insensible, according to some, to the attractions of the white 
water-lily ; who, indifferent to his affection, lavishes all her fondness on the stream 
# which sustains her. Thus the Arabian, Azz-eddin, sings ; — 


I love the glassy wave 
Neither night nor day 
Rut still wander on, * 
And, whatever betide, 
Ready with soft care 
And within his arms 
My existence lies 
W hile I float along, 
Feeling his caresses, 
Sorrow cannot come 


In which my leaves I lave : 
Do I turn away ; 

Loving him alone. 

He is at my side, 

All my griefs to share ; 
Hides ine from olWiarins. 
In our tender ties. 


List’ning to his song ; 

Which my fond heart blesses! 
Near our happy home. 

Hut my flower would fade away, m 
Should he leave me for a day ! 


My Private tog; or, 

repeat it in tier love- verses : there is 
something more uncommon and ori- 
ginal in these lines than is usually met 
with on a similar subject. Some li- 
berties of omission have been taken 
with the original ; for instance, such 
passages as, “ Thou art, oh prince of 
tapers, a bird that feeds on blood and* 
fire: therefore thy beak is f»ery*bl<^>d- 
red. Time nourishes thee withaiiame 
and blood, which are dedicated to thee 
instead of corn and water.” 

% 

Address of a Lover to a Tajter, 

Taper ! thou art writing fast, 

Perishing amidst \he flume, — 

Restless, flickering to the last. 

But fetill worshipping the same ; 
Turning, as 1 turn, thy sight • 

To a false and fatal light. * 

Vet J tis only till 'tis day 
Tbou^irt doomed to was to away ; 


a fate of the Sea. [August, 

While all day and night I know 
Never respite from my wo. 

Vet thy life prolonged can be 
’Midst the flame aloue, like me ! 

As the plmnii only lives 
While the fire her being gives. 

While its heat her life supplies, — 
And, ns she existed, dies. 

The lifter -exhausted theme of the 
praises of spring is not neglected by 
Mirza hassim : pait of a poem ofhiais 
here given : — 

Spnti*. 

The rose-hud, whoso soft leaves are seen 
W ot with the dew «. of morn, has smiled 
LikeJlu* bright mouth of fair Shireeu, 

V hose charms Forbad of peace !><*- 
pjiled. 

Ah, flatt’nng Spring ' earn >weet caress. 
Formed to elites an. I to bless. 

Blusher* ill the cheeks diJ*( loses 
Of a thousand half- blown ro.-es. 


my private loc.. 

Till. 01 or. 1050 : A iAIEOI 'lill 


It was my morning watch, and 
break of day anxiously looked iu;, as 
several o^he Spanish ships under our 
convoy were in so unsea worthy a con- 
dition, that we were apprehensive they 
might quietly disappear. At last the 
dawn, with “ saniiU gray,” enabled 
us to descry their great forms hovering 
around us. They had been left at Ca- 
diz from the battle of Trafalgar, and 
during the time of the conflict in Spain, 
without repairs, or even a coat of paint 
or pitch, until their sides looked time- 
worn, gray, and dusky. That tone of 
colour accorded with the cool and 
leaden daybreak ; and if the silence 
had not been broken by the rippling 
of the sea, as the ship made her way 
under the influence of a sullen breeze, 
it might have been supposed that Nep- 
tune and Aurora were desirous of be- 
ing allowed an extra nap. Jxioking 
round with my night-glass to count the 
number, that 1 might report to the 
commodore they were all safe, I saw 
the gun-room port of the Glorioso, the 
ship nearest, open ; then a lanyard haul 
the stern-ladder near enoffgh for a youth 
to t^t on it. He ascended, and, with 
caution, stepped into the stem-gallery 
on the larboard side. Almost at the 
same instant a female form, robed in 
white, appeared. There was one deep 


and long * ml race ; «m<v. after <-rp l4 - 
ratine, their bp" again nut, a t< w 
whispered uur.h ui* r ^ sp-ik* :• II* 
Iciped lightly on tin i<’p«-l.tddt-*, ami 
dcM;end«d : she di*.appi arod. Hr was 
my shipmate ; In* brlowd, .in < \ . U* 
escaping from a count! y bluhtrd vwih 
r wai and all its horror*. 

After having rq oried to th»* com- 
modore that tlie ships were near u*, 
my thoughts reverted to the scene 
just described ; strange forebodings 
crossed, my mind, then joyous and 
buoyant, and gleaming with all the 
fire of )Oulh, and indefinite ideas of 
ambition and naval glory. Perhaps the 
dull morning hud some cfleu on me ; 
for external objects havi , imperceptibly, 
influences which give a paiticular bias 
to the thoughts. Vernon’s inferior grade 
in our service, and the rank oflsabelhi, 
the daughter of the Marquis Corettu,fl 
seemed at first an insurmountable hai- 
rier; then the difference of their reli- 
gious creeds ; and, lastly, the bigotry of 
the marchioness, and the undisguised 
hatred to the English of the marquis, 
led me to conclude that ray friend was 
preparing for her he loved and for 
himself, danger, vexation, and sorrow. 
Vernon was a sailor from ardent ad- 
miration of his profession; and though, 
three years before, he had inherited a 
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considerable fortune, he pursued it 
with a gay and unremitting attention 
to his duty, which marked him for fu- 
ture excellence. lie had shewn from* 
early youth a strong desire to be a 
sailor, but was prevented by his father 
and uncle from following the strong 
predilection, and placed in their bank- 
ing-house, where, fortunately , he learned 
the value of money, and the forms of 
business. Mis uncle died, and left 
him a large sum on the death of his 
father, who soon after followed, and 
Vernon found himself the master of 
wealth. He immediately left the bank- 
ing-house, and sailed for mo re* than 
two years in a smart frigate ; and then 
joined us, on her being paid effi'. His 
form was manly, muscular, and thin, 
Ins features fine; the expression of Lis 
countenance was open, intelligent, and 
bold ; but, now and then, the softest 
fet bners appeared as |f exciting their 
complt-tf i in story o\c. him. His cou- 
rage hid been often tried, and those 
who knew him best were aware that, 
when n:ut' d.te.mihtd, no one could 
tinn iiim hum lus course. Some days 
* lapsed, and my glass, though often^ 
turned towards the Glonoso, never told 
me moie than that the whiio-rubed 
nymph was often on deck beneath the 
awning, and that Vernon was ne\er far 
ihM.iut, and that either the old duenna 
v-r tin uuuchiontss were always keep-’ 
iii'jt watch Tuer the youthful Isabella. 

Not more than a week after my firsf* 
discovery, we wire under the high 
land of Majorca. The old seamen 
were uneasy, and ever and anon 
looked at the horizon, then aloft, and 
often scanned the increasing swell, 
though the wind was light. About an 
hour before sunset, the commodore, 
with a calm and anxious look, said to 
the first lieutenant, “ Mr. Blake, the 
marine barometer never deceives : the 
appearances on the horizon, this in- 
creasing swell, and the gathering of 
the clouds, are witnesses to its truth 
gwhich cannot be mistaken.” lie then 
looked around once more, and sud- 
denly and sharply called out, “ Turn 
the hands up; shorten sail.” It was 
expected, and the boatswain’s shrill 
call was quickly answered by the hur- 
rying up of the men. “ Mr. Blake, 
close reef the topsails, and reef the 
courses ; get down the topgallant masts 
on deck, lower the gaff, and see every 
thing aloft and below secured.” u Ay, 
ay, sir,” said the smart lieutenant ; and 


the commodore turned to tbe signal- 
officer, and directed him to telegraph 
to the squadron to prepare to the best 
of their ability for a heavy gale, and, 
if possible, to strike their topmasts, for 
he knew the rotten condition of all their 
ngffing. 

* The Glorioso telegraphed that her 
fongnaSt was sprung, and that she 
leaked more than in the morning. 
The commodore shook his head, and 
at once called for Mr. Blake, and pe- 
remptorily said, 14 Send ftventy good 
men and a three-inch hawser to the 
Glorioso ; and tall the carpenter to 
return m the TOat, and report the 
state of her foremast, and of the ship 
generally, as far as he can see. Hasten 
them, sir; there will be hardly time.” 
Tfien turning to me, naid : “ You go 
with those men ; and remember, sir, 
that it is die confidence I h^e in \oti 
which makes me select you for a ser- 
vice of such importance, and perhaps 
of danger.” 

|n a few minutes I was on my way 
to the Spanish lnie-of-batile ship with 
my men. There was silence while 
piTllmg to her;* and when they parted 
with the boat’s crew, their hands 
seemed Uf linger in each other’s, and 
there was a calmness of expression 
bordering on determination, which in- 
dicates that men know their approach- 
ing danger, and are prepared to meet 
it. Vernon shook* me heartily by the 
band, and, in a low voice, remarked, 
“ This is like the commodore, to send 
such assistance so promptly. VVte 
shall require it before morning.” He 
paused, and, with a look of the 
deepest anxiety, whispered, “ I have 
tried for this last hour to induce the 
marquis, to take his family to the com- 
modore ; but he not only refuses, but 
treats with utter scorn my apprehen- 
sions of this crazy hulk, and deems 
her infinitely superior to our ship. 
There are women here, and I feel 
deeply interested and perplexed about 
them.” The signal of recall to the boat 
demanded our attention, and also the 
threatening aspect of the heavens and 
the sea. 

It had fallen quite calm, but the 
swell was heavier, and various eddy- 
ing motions <# the clouds, breaking the 
breadth of light, seemed, “ like coining 
events, to cast their shadows before.” 
West, who commanded the Glorioso, 
though several Spanish officers were on 
board, was a st$a3y young officer, who 
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bad distinguished himself in the Mi* 
uotaur at Trafalgar, who Knew his duty, 
the state of she ship, and was appre- 
hensive of the the loss of her 

would create among the jealous Spa- 
niards, when she was under our cure, 
and was consequently very anxious. 
Every spar that could he lowered* 
down was, as fast as their w fetched 
tackle would permit, lashed on deck ; 
and the foremast secured so as to give 
some hopes of its not going by the 
board. Tift guns were secured as 
well as their means enabled them, and 
also the ports ; Weswand Vernon evi- 
dently would have \ren glad if the 
night had passed. Tire evening closed 
in with heavy clouds forming a canopv 
of darkness. In the west, the sun $ 
disc was greatly magnified, of a deep 
crimson hue, veiled with mystermus- 
looking h&e, which gradually chared 
off, as the lower edge of the va>t orb 
touched the horizon, when its level 
beams languidly* illumined the slow 
and heavy swell, with hue and ll^re 
a,ship, and lighted up the distant ddbi. 
The rays gradually became more in. 1 
more feeble, and when* the last portion 
of the disc was a flaming point, the 
narrow band of light, which \\*ts in- 
tense onjjoth sides of it, btcame 
fainter in the ea*t, and shewed the 
termination of the circle, as if the 
dark canopy above was a pall fringed 
with evanescing g^ld and crm.-*m. 
Tire squadron, with then heads at 
every point of the compass, nflied 
helpless on the treacherous and »uih'ti 
swell, as if the war of elements only 
waited the command to burst on them 
with irresistible fury, and whelm them 
in the deep. The last thread of light 
was lost ; impenetrable darkness and 
deathlike silence followed. A few mi- 
nutes passed, when the darkness was 
dispersed around their commander's 
ship by the sudden ignition of a blue 
light, which tinged her hull, and masts, 
ami sails, and rigging, with a pale blue 
and greenish hue, as if some ocean 
Spirit had risen from tire deep to make 
reconnaisuiua of the approaching ele- 
mental war. It died away; silence 
and darkness again resumed their 
empire. It had shewn the position of 

t e commodore, and tfte answering 
thU the relative situations of the 
ems ships. Onboard them, all that 
*fcUl and their scanty materials could 
rffect had been done, and they awaited 
the threatened explosion. West impa- 


tiently took a candle from a lantern 
and held it up, the ffante burnt per- 
pend icu lari v~» not a breath stirred it; 
tigain he held it up — a hundred eyes 
were watching the flame; it bent, it 
rose again — a sudden gentle puff, and 
it was extinguished. 44 Look out,’* 
exclaimed West, ** and every man to 
his station. Remember we are nut 
half- manned, and with a crazy ship ; 
so let every man do his duty." Scarce 
were the words conveyed on the op- 
pressive air, when u whistling, hibsfug 
sound was Ireaid, and a hoarse voice 
called out, “ Hard a-poit with the 
htdm^* it comes on tire larbouid-bovv." 
West s voice was heard to shiver the 
mi7en-tdps&d, and let riy the trssail- 
sireet." 11^ orders were haitlly obeyed 
when tire tempest reached them, 1’lu* 
slop bent to ihi sudden fury, and her 
lower-deck ports wwv In. math the »ea. 
Hei rotun ng*»mg tracked ar.J fell; 
and. amid the tt«ifxm»s on** imdd 
>ev whit was can red away by the im- 
pUuoiH bhiit ** She satire: 4 w H ,** 
cried Virr.un, 4 * and the foreman h^- 
that trial ; l t!i nk -he wdl «ut- 
thvi It IK>V\." •• J\ei p hci lull, helmv- 

Snan." w the i.t M ordei ui M cu'* ; 
tilth, 44 Round in tnc la \ o i.d-hi:u es. 

port vet," 10 tin liiltoOsi.lU 
‘‘Throw up *i r.»<.kct, Mr \n:.*»n, t** 
shew the commodore wireift we a * 

The vv h* /zing irrpeni tb'w mio tht >h- 
-cure concave, it* it it ‘naff by - mu 
Y great effort regained its liberty , whit h 
'■oon exhausted it; and, hurling m 
angei, it came ag,im uim'dlingly to 
eartlu Fortunately, all the sail that 
could Ire taken in had been, so soon 
as the commodore made tire signal, or 
the old Glorioso would at least have 
lost her masts, and been left a shattered 
hull. 

At first the wind veered, and squall 
succeeded squall, each heavier than 
the last. The quick ne$s of West, and 
the ready obedience of the crew, anti- 
cipated much of the danger ; but, as 
the sea rose, the crazy vessel laboured, | 
and the carpenter reported llmt the 
water in lire well had increased some 
inches. Ever and anon a rocket, a 
blue light, or a signal-gun from the 
commodore, or some of the other 
ships, attracted their notice, and the 
look-out men reported the position of 
the squad rou by the tossing lights they 
carried. U was evident that they were 
falling to leeward, and sejjaraling from 
their companions ; but as it was unpos- 
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sible io bring her nearer to the wind, 
W est determined on keeping as little 
way on her as he could, with the 
hope of being able to reach Port Mahon 
on the following day, if the wind re- 
mained in the same quaiter. The 
watch was ealkd, ami the oilier men 
were ordered not to turn in, but to be 
in readmes* at a moment*.* notice. 
Wmon a'aihd himself of the cppoi- 
tunity, and mrjuited for the marquis 
and lu» family. They were, a» tmJit 
be expected, ill and alarmed. Isabella 
— who had been educated by an aunt, 
married to an Irish refugee, had been 
accustomed to the English lanauaje 
from her childhood, and spoke iP al- 
most as fluently as her native tusvjjue — 
languidly asked Vernon, “ wb it iiad 
happened, and when he thought the 
storm would cea*e He consoled her, 
gave her direction.* to shop, if prac- 
ticable, m her a t, and t > flunk that 
mi tin loll<*\vm r * day ifci* ship would 
be mooted in Mahni h.uboi.r. She 
gazt .1 mi him :i> h» held the lautvin 
np l*» e\vtMiUie it the guns .md tl.i* 
h< a\ y tmn.nuv :n the cabin weie m> 
cuttd. IJt i itt.mtdu! faa w.t* of mar- 
ble paler.* hei raven and silken 1 -ck* 
fell in dive.hr, ;,j d ha blue e\e* lan- 
guished with » i >r >i moment ; love, and 
tnui exhaustion, lie* gave some no- 
tvssary direclun*, an. I relumed »*n 
di ck , win . 1 1 West had icmained stand- 
ing up a gun to windward, trying to 
!*• er into the darkness, and cdten ap- 
pealing to tin- tjuaikrmabtflr, who was 
i milling the ship, and the look-out men 
forward. The gale no Jongci veered 
fumt point to point, but seemed to 
have .settled, and to be gradually and 
fiercely increasing, and the seif to be 
rising. Evciy gust made something 
c.rack, and the rotten rones to fall, ns if 
only strong enough to near their own 
weight. The well was again sounded, 
and an additional four inches of water 
reported. The chum-pumps were or- 
dered to be shipped. After some delay 
was accomplished, and then they 
were found to be utteily worthless. 
The hand-pumps ami buckets weie set 
to work; and the depth of watei was 
found, after an hour of incessant exer- 
tion, to be the same. About four bells 
in the middle watch, as only one 
light was discernible, it was evident 
that they had parted company with 
their companions in danger. The re- 
mainder of the night was passed in 
anxiety and exertion. At daybreak, 


neither the commadort^nor any of the 
squadron were in sight; the sky was 
clear, and the morning vapours were 
» soon dispersed by the violence of the 
gale; the soa was higfi and short, 
and strained the ship more than a long 
and heavy wave, when the sun shot 
4uth lu> angry beams; a man aloft 
haded die deck with “Land a- head i” 
ng his glass over his shoulder 
and hied aloft, and steadily examined 
tin luusI ; as some mist dispersed, he 
swv plainly Monte Tauro right a-head ; 
he came down on deck, examined the 
dm l, and gaily said, “Thanks, we shall 
sleep in calm wsyfir to-uiuhl ; Mahon 
i* on our lee-bow then, with a sly 
smile, added, “ Vernon, carry the good 
n#ws to our fair friend.” He iequired 
no •repetition of the ordei, and pro- 
ceeded to the cabin, and from behind 
the screens announced the* pleasing 
news, and heard the low clear voice 
of Isihiila return him thanks. More 
sail was cautiously sert the ship being- 
kept away a point, flew with the im- 
potift-us blast. Every preparation for 
anchoring was made ; and the men 
cht#i fully performed their great addi- 
• rnn.al labout. The land soon became 
distinct fropi the deck ; and the en- 
trance to the harbour looked out for 
by every eye. At last the fluff pro- 
montory on the right of the entrance 
became cleat m the morning light, and 
there appeared no obstacle to their 
m being safe from eveiy wind before mid- 
day. West and Vernon were yet on 
deck, bang too anxious to take refresh-, 
merit. Ao change had taken place m 
the appearance of the sky, but the 
wind now and then veered, and at 
those moments lulled ; then the fury 
of the blasts seemed to have been re- 
inforced, and shook the vessel as if she 
were a mass of reeds. A film of mist 
was gathering above the land, and 
whitening the sky as with a silvery veil. 
West, with Ins loudest voice, exclaim- 
ed, as he leaped down from the gun, 

“ All hands on deck ; — foretop there, 
come down on deck, come down ; — 
helmsman, look out; — up with the 
helm ; — let fly the sheets and haulyards. 
A white squall on the starboard-bow 1” 

“ It will take her a-beam,” cried Ver- 
non, “before* she can bear away.” 
The words were scarcely uttered, when 
a sound like a distant battle, mingled 
with rushing hisses, reached them, and 
the resistless blast swept past them with 
lightning speed. The ship heeled over 
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almost on her broadside, her sails flew 
to shreds, and sit the same moment her 
topmasts were carried away, and she 
slowly rose against the hurricane ; then 
falling off, soon went away on the 
wings of the storm, leaving their long 
desired haven on the starboard quarter. 
Wen, armed with axes and other im* 
plements, cut away the wreck ftf njasts 
and yards, and somewhat eased the 
ship. Several of the men, wounded 
by the fall of the masts and rigging, 
were carried below; and three had 
been beaten into the deep, and were 
seen no more. In Jess than an hour 
the squall had paslfd, and the gale 
headed them rather on the larboard- 
bow. Such was the condition of the 
ship, that they were borne away by fts 
force, and knew that they were irre- 
sistibly impelled on a lee and rotkV 
shore. Sfcicii danger cannot he dis- 
guised. The seamen watched their 
commander's countenance, and saw 
depicted there c5lm and manly resolu- 
tion. Vernon drviy said, u 1 wish \w 
Jiad our topmasts now, to nnk< a raft 
for the wounded and the women." A 
scarcely perceptible *milo was, f<* a 
moment, seen on the lip of \Ne*t, 
followed by a serious and intensely 
anxious^jcpression. lie thought for a 
few moments, held ins hand above his 
brow, looked out to windward, then 
on the approaching shore — •" My lads, 
she may yet be sj\ed. See all your 
cables and anchors clear." 

Vernon observed, il W e may hi* or* 
dear space, but it is a foul and rocky 
bottom.” 

“ True,” replied West : “ warn the 
marquis and all the poor refugees, and 
order the women and children into the 
cabin and wardroom.” 

He then directed the carpenters and 
topmen to prepare a raft, with casks 
and spars ; others to get the boats all 
clear ; and the gunner’s crew, and 
many steady men, under the command 
of Vernon, to heave her guns at once 
overboard. When the Spanish re- 
fugees were aware of the imminent 
danger, the women wept and prayed, 
and, with the men, called on their 
saints, and made many vows, if they 
were rescued from their peril. West 
and Vernon with theif glasses care- 
fully examined the coast, to discover 
some nook, or some spot a little shel- 
tered, or a beach where the surf might 
cast them on the land, into which they 
could run the ship. Only crags* up 


which the angry, untiring billows 
mounted and broke in foam, and re- 
coiled to renew their impotent attacks, 
twere seen. The deep sea lead was 
hove, but there were no soundings 
with forty fathoms. Vernon had 
brought Isabella and her parents to 
the cabin on the quarterdeck, and 
given them directions to look to him 
and a few stout hands, to whom he 
promised what to them was wealth, 
if through their exertions Isabella 
and her parents reached the shore. 
u Vernon, cried West, “ see that all 
the people are clear of the cables.” 
The f lead again was hove, and “ by the 
deep thirty” given. 44 I)o\vn with the 
helm —•stand clear o’ the host bower 
cable — let go the anchor.” The cable 
dew out of the hawse-hole, and the 
bits were fired, but soon extinguished. 
The cable w.is checkfd, and brought 
her head to the *(.i and wind. 

“ Stand cb ar V flu- cable," again 
commanded, “ )•■: *:■> the anthw,” 
and another anchor s:>ught the ground. 
“Now, Mi \eruou, cut away that 
tottering foremast." The axes who 
boldly plied, and the moment watched 
when the ship btjau U» pitch into the 
hollow' of tin st a, ;nd all the atn r- 
nggmg cut at the muw moment. The 
towering ma*t fell over In r bows wjih 
a splintering crash, and alter a ft w mi- 
nutes floated away astern. The ship 
was evidently relieved ; and foi some 
- minutes a gleam ofhopi faintly cros-ed 
the minds of many, mat hei anchors 
might hold, and her cables not part, 
and that they might ride out the gale. 
During this time no voices were heard 
but those of the women, calling im- 
ploringly on their saint*. The men 
preparing the raft worked in silence, 
as well as those clearing the boats. 
The gusts were spiteful, and blew 
home with increasing violence. West 
saw one coming more furious than 
those which had preceded it, and com- 
manded with a clear and steady voice 
to “ stand clear o' the cable.” Thqg 
gust seemed to seize her; for a mo- 
ment the giant vessel stood against it, 
when twenty voices exclaimed, “ She’s 
parted !” “ Let go the anchor,” was 
West’s reply. Their last hope grappled 
with the rocks beneath. Her way was 
checked ; but she was now not more 
than a quarter of a mile from the cliffs, 
and only one small cove, nearly astern, 
where there was a chance of a raft or 
boat being saved. It was evident that 
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the cables, like every thing in the Spa- 
m>h navy, were not trustworthy, and, 
if another gust as violent blew, that 
the cable would part, and they must be 
dashed against the crags, and perhaps 
be all whelmed m the deep. Vernon 
proposed to get into the sea a large 
»Spar«idi launch stowed on the booms ; 
to veei hi r, if they succeeded, astern ; 
and to lower, from the spanker- boom, 
the vvnmeu and children into her, and 
t»y to gam the cove. It was true the 
cable vet held her, but the piobabihty 
of its continuing to do m> wa> not 
gnat; it she drove 01 parted, then* 
would not hr time to lower so huge a 
boat into .1 htokcii sea, and the chunfcs 
. t si\ing the women would be greatly 
i!)iiii! > i>.,f I, It wa> dfcfcrinmcil to try 
t!jt i linient. The waist hammotk- 
i- it.ng'* wue cleared awa>, and the 
bn.uV >■« rn Killed arid tinned, and 
then Ud.lv moved alt, until tie >teru 
( . U 1 i (, 1 1 , i < t!\'* b'iiwai K#ot thr f«»U‘- 
c , f: ,»* ivN <d ;w > siuddiiig- 
, , w - hrdn 1 to the beanw 

, <. : < . , : ■ d.'t k aimd-iups, and 

i! i n J r , < i • ' l ' d up with two 

i. 'll JI.N-. wi i(M will Call it'd to too 
n, • ■> and Mth** mainstay The 

w;ih muc !i ! -hour, wa** jiLavd 
1 * iii 1 1 n .!■» with a h.iwtei cvikd 

j , : i ; w » , n ti *■ -i.ip ruled, the boat 
\‘ - l,»uni hed \\v t! v>n to tin ?par>.wi.tn 
rt ;h I ..ii that "lde again, tin boat 
v is, i.un a h* d, and, a? she touched the 
w.u« r, the gnv*»v .r nt £ 0 , the spais 
n < :ivd m a U’ou.l.m, and ht the boat 
; ii j. t tiie *■1*1 ■ s’-.r dnlttd astiin, the 
I, IW M r t\.i> h tided in, and some active 
s> aiiicn "oon K .ivlad hoi born the 
sM (l i.k< i-bo«»in end, and immediate pre- 
|. nation** followed to lower uit« her 
tli. woimn and ln-lpicss children. A 
‘*in. r !<‘ block was lashed to the boom 
< ml, mi d a rope rove through it with a 
iimmiuf noose ; m this the person was 
fa^ti tied, ami rased away fiotn the ship 
by a gu) until beneath the block, 
as the ship’s stem descended, the rope 
was lowered, the seamen m the boat 
caught the pc: soil, overhauled it, and 
released them ftoin the noose. Isa- 
bella was much exhausted, yet calm 
and obedient to the earnest injunctions 
of Vernon, who, after seeing the uoo^c 
secured round hei, ran out on the 
spanker-boom, and lowered himself as 
the first seaman who manned the boat 
had, and was ready to receive Isabella 
as she made the perilous descent. 
Her parents were then lowered down ; 
VOL. xx. no. cxvi. 


and the boat being Joaded, West 
ordered Vernon to take charge of her, 
and if the ship held on, if possible, 
t to cet back . The boat was cast off, 
and, contrary to the usual custom, 
Vernon allowed her to drift stern 
foremost, keeping her bow to the sea, 
m+til a wave was a-iiead of them, then 
he ordered his men to pull smartly 
into tfic^vavc and the boat rose on it; 
he then cried, ££ Oars, my lads !*' and 
again the boat drifted down, again 
she w.is pulled into the veuve, and 
agdn she drifted. The process was 
slow, but sure. They were just en- 
teiing the cove, vvljen there was a cry 
that the ship had patted, and he be- 
held the lofty vessel coming with 
hoxftd vpced to .v aids lie saw 

the impending danger; he could not, 
in •mch broken water, veer the boat 
so deeply iatbn; it was only#) eft to 
him to contimii; his nmnauvie, and 
meielv, at each descending wave, to 
v.*r the boat a little *o as to clear 
the direction ot the drifting ship, now 
f,*« (trailing the broken water at the ^ 
im.r.th of the cow*. In a few minutes 
he w*i - near enough to the shore to 
*<l < 2 <> a giapplin:, and only permit 
ihe boat to r.dc so i.eai that she dal 
not '•tukc. lour -tout seamen availed 
tiiernsL-Ues ol the pmper t ufle, and 
swam through tin; sort with a small 
l.m*: and, In the In Ip of some native 
fniit-rmon, t cached the sand, and soon 
^tahlished a commumcation by which 
the whole were saved. Vernon, as he 
suppoi ted the lovely girl, now doubly . 
dear to him, gazed on the great ship, 
not four cables* length, rising on the 
crest of the surf indignant at its 
unwonted buidcu. On she rushed, 
driven bv the fuiious winds, and yet, 
as the catastrophe drew nigh, she 
seemed more eager to anticipate her 
doom ; and I .or h*hy prow, with her 
shattered spais, to which some rem- 
nants of sail yet clung, rose as if 
itvklc'S where she came, and brought 
her keel and rudder in contact with 
the rocks beneath. The shock tore 
both away ; and as she rushed down 
the ualeiy precipice, her remaining 
masts fell crashing, and the helpless 
hull stiuck head foremost on the 
reef shivering timbers, decks, and 
sides, and turned, as a faint and wound- 
ed leuathan avoids his deadly foe. 
She fell over on her starboard side, 
crushing it in, and allowing the 
tide to weigh her »for ever down. 
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The surges ros^over her seaward side, 
and fell upon her decks with irresistible 
weight, carrying every thing away 
which opposed them. In an instant the * 
sea was covered with men, and spars, 
and broken wood; the shattered raft 
covered with people, boats swamped, 
chests, gratings, and all the contents 
of a ship : some clasped the fust boat- 
ing object, some swam stoutly to the 
shore, many yet clung to the w'reck. 
Vernon gently placed Isabella on the 
dry sand ^supported on some things 
he had gathered up, and hastened to 
afford assistance to his struggling com- 
rades. lie threw \he light line by 
which they had landed to the fir^t who 
approached the surf, who caught it, 
and was hauled in ; it was in vain 
they tried to launch the boat, she* wa-» 
too heavy, and the tempest was now 
at its utfco't fury ; so they formed ranks 
into the surf, and continued to ca*t 
the lin* to eacji (bating seaman as he 
carnt within reach of it, and thu* saved 
many. The ship brok< up, auj hei 
•stern swinging round, formed a tem- 
porary breakwater, and < nabied the 
bruised, the Lceraffd, and exhabstcii 
men to reach the shore. Wc s*, with'' 
some toolings borderhig on*retKlr‘?MH>s. 
still clui>£ to the rending ship. \ ttnon 
made signals to trust themselves n> she 
sea, and many giadually lovviitd 
themselves into it and reached the 
shore. Four ^ewim and West were 
all who were sewn jii 1 oard, when*' 
with out consent, they betook them- 
selves to i'»e watery element, and, 
though cvhai.sted and all wounded, 
they reached tut* shore alive. Vernon 
embraced West, and supported him to 
the sjwjt where Isabella and the other 
refugees were assembled. They re- 
ceived him with expressions of grati- 
tude, and many vv.th tears. He said 
a few words, and weak, wet, and worn 
out iu mind and body, he went to give 
orders for assembling the men, col- 
lecting those parts of the wreck which 
would add to their comfort and supply 
them with food. Before sunset, the 
crew had erected a place of shelter, 
the storm had passed away, the winds 
were sleeping, the billows subsiding, 
and the raging surges no longer curled 
their threatening crisis, and rolled 
over in foam and surf. West sum- 
moned his crew, and invited them to 
return thanks to God for their pre- 
servation. English seamen may have 
uncouth ways of practising, and odd 
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ones of expressing, their religious 
feelings ; but, loan observant eye, they 
are substantially religious : and there- 
fore they gladly obeyed the summons. 
That act of pure devotion had a git* at 
and useful effect on the Spaniards, 
and some influence on the sequel of 
this tale. 

The morning rose in “ thousand 
liveries (light;" the level beams il- 
lumined the rocks which formed om* 
side of the cove, the sandy nook, the 
grotesque coverings of tattered saiU 
and planks, and the groups ju?i 
awakened from their slumber, who 
were lighting tires, and talking our 
the pa<t. Chi the other side, in ( !» ai 
shadofr, was the witch of the Gh'tio*u, 
shivered and tom, a'* it some convul- 
sion within her had riven her Umbers, 
decks, and beams asunder; the play- 
ful ripple round he! steimd uu.ipablc 
«»f exerting such u •i?ih > ni fmy . the 
beach was strewn with runno. 1 ' »-f dn 
trophies of the storm. Oi. Im:>K 
above the bay in my cf :h n ,j »d 

already a**emhhd, aid lnl bought 
mules, hoists, an i on!' Ui..'*. d 
Vernon, the forint r pale and wound'd, 
stood tcgelhtt ; and, without s;** .•). i v , 
wert evidciitly both thii.hu>'. < ; 
cnUKi-t between lh.*l in; r.d v e 
hturor* t l the j a-t d.*v . W t i .■* 
length b.okt* silence by ien*vrku, - 

“ Tht im*n have bthavid ; 

as the danger n«cn«is(d. tii» v \\< tt 
the more ingrr to anticipate tm 
and oi)€*y them : I always Jo.e.i a true- 
bred seaman, and tin-, tr.ai i:\. *> in v 
c pinion for ever.’’ IK turned to t * i 
non: — “ You must proceed tu Mahon, 
taking with you what you won! 1 not 
readily leave — the marquess a. id his 
family, and as many of the wojh n as 
these cars and vehicles will contain. 
If our commodore has weathered the 
gale, tell him all that ha> happened, 
and that not a soul is lost of either 
nation. The marquess will exculpate 
us with his government, and therefore 
the old crazy hulk need not be la- 
mented. I will do what is necessary 
during your absence: but my in- 
junctions to you are, to return as soon 
as possible with the tidings of our 
squadron.” 

Vernon hastened to the marquess, 
who had just emerged from his shelter; 
and, like a true Iberian, was strenu- 
ously endeavouring to smoke a cigar 
which had been saturated with salt 
water, and was choleric at the per- 
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tinacious determination of the noi- 
some weed not to burn, — a propensity 
which might be advantageously pro- 
pagated. Isabella, seeing Vernon ap- 
proach her father, came forward, as 
‘•ho was his constant interpreter. Ver- 
non, with lus back towards the mar- 
quess, met her, and ckuqied the hand 
she extended to lum whom she con- 
sidered the preserver of her parents and 
hrnelf: her looks were tablets on 
which he read gratitude and Jove; 
lus glance might have been, as wa* by 
hci, interpreted into exultation that 
the tempest had attacked and driven 
their ship to destruction, as it iMd 

* ailed muse feelings for him into fuj! and 
p< :it\t action. Her tresses hung dis- 
nuhuM, het beautiful face was pale, 
.1 Mack mantilla couud her torn end 
■«»i!id n»b*\ and Ik r beautiful feet, 
utHOirir J, looked a* if ehfM'lled horn 
I’ai.o. lOtr'-b* All that# he had felt 
‘■•'toil* )' i\ ht*: w.*.« a smouldering hro 

* * t'.e " \tm. r uidiablc flame of love 
! n* ■ : "C'iie*i!!\ s!,f it il, rough every 
T.i. : : i b"Wi d Ins -j nit te, adoration 
<*f “ h« nu^*,., :V; in ije^ty of lo\e- 
!. .*-s '* lb. g v j d fi*r a season unable 
: 1 j tk , In kit ~uid pits could not 
w.o -• i'.iI tii it m tt noe danct, and 

d »i:i.n There are momenta 

t .Co our t'ltu.il and 

un i and i iii, by tin* medium ot sym- 
i it \ to ' • ;.h nm\ 1, c in tell uncmngly 
fa* ai, ti t\ and depth of feeling ot a 
1 1 d:- ii '.jMiit. Tin re are times when, 
j ih»p* foi on; preservation, the very 
mkrs | lace, and n resistible 
aitpu’iy and a definite sense of 
poeuha. danger take possession of the 
soul Neither of tho^e lightning#likc 
< oru u t ion ■» should be unheeded. At 
length be simply said, — 

*■ th loved Isabella, I am ordered to 
escort \ ou to Mahon.” 

SU informed her father, who was 
wilhnj to be conducted, since he was 
incapable* of directing. Vernon hailed 
M>rm; ‘•r.uncn, arid bade them search 
along tin- shoio for any chests or boxes 
b' longing io the marquess; and ordeied 
others to pull him cuf to the w'reck, 
where lie miithf find some apparel to 
supply ilie tattered garments of Isa- 
bella. lie soon succeeded, and ic- 
turned loaded with, to him, an in- 
comprehensible collection of ladies’ 
clothing ; as ho had, with the assist- 
ance of his men, gathered together a 
heterogeneous bundle. Isabella smiled, 
as did her mother and the poor old 


duenna, when he laid tfie contents at 

her feet. 

% Before the middle of the day, the 
retinue were ready to depart. Isabella 
preferred a mule to the uncouth vehicles 
and rough road. Vernon placed the 
mgrquess and his family in a covered 
km<! of veil, gave them the lead, and 
started the cavalcade, attended by 
many of the peasant iv. The vehicles 
followed each other so closely, that he 
was left to ride by the side o f #Isabella. 
Indeed the duenna was too much 
fatigued, and luo much grieved at the 
supposed lo>:> of all her effects, to think 
of watching the truant beauty ; and the 
marchioness, always selfish, now only 
thought of herself. The marquess was 
much occupied with Ins refractory 
(igAis, and in narrating the whole 
disaster to atieutue listcne!s,«as the 
ilow vehicle wound along the toilsome 
way. If lie, at tunes, was anxious io 
sec Isabella, the long •train behind 
j»creoiif«l him from her. Tew words 
were ••\chanued, for several mile>, be- 
tween Isabella and Vernon. At such 
times* and under c ycum stances us ab- 
% ubimr, the mind seems loo full of 
unairaiued thoughts, yet with a clear 
» oi.u-ption of then general bcarinc, to 
emit c i se fluently on them. aT last 
tlic} become more settled, and those 
tnut till the heart, or rather most a tied 
i«>, use to the surface, and commence 

jibe outpouiing of those workings of 
the soul which can only be told to one 
— the chosey of the heart. 

Isabella awakened the attention of 
Vernon by observing, — 

“ No opportunity has been given me 
to say how grateful I am for your 
having preserved my parents, my fel- 
lovv-cxde>, and myself; I was certain 
that you knew my feelings, and there- 
fore I was not anxious to express 
them.” 

“ As the storm and shipwreck have 
been the means of my being useful 
to you and yours, I rejoice, Isabella 
— my beloved Isabella, that they have 
happened !** 

“ Vernon, my feelings have never 
been disguised ; it is not my nature, 
nor the custom of my people. Vou 
are dearer to me*han ever, and how I 
shall find courage to part from you, I 
know not.” 

“ Isabella,” he replied, with vehe- 
mence, we must nevei part ; I have 
wealth and a home it* my native land 
for you aud yours.” 
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“ You forgft the horror my parents 
have of you, whom they think, in com- 
mon wuh vour people, a hemic, doomed 
to an immortality of misery ; believe f 
me, Vernon, that is never to be over- 
come. They would curse me, were 
I to marry one opposed to our faith.’* 

“ Faith ? my Isabella, our fgitft is the 
same !” • 

“The same! oh, Vernon, • let me 
hear those heavenly words again !” 
and, tumjpg towards him, the intensity 
of her look seemed as if it would 
penetrate to the inmost recesses of lus 
mind. 

“ Be calm, dearest, and 1 will, as 
briefly as my unlearned tongue can 
express it, shew you that our fait^ is 
the same, that we depend on thejsame 
Rock, profess the same precepts, jmd 
look tojhe same source for mercy and 
immortality.’* 

She seemed to be enchained by hi> 
words, her ey& were no longer down- 
cast, hut fully open, her lips com- 
pressed, and her neck turned towards 
him and bent forward in an attitude of 
intense attention, a* if lu*r doom to 
happiness or misery hung upefc In* 
words. She rather quickly said, — 

“Goon — goon!” 

Yewwn continued. 

“ ^ hoover has attempted to make 
out that you, and all who are of the 
same denomination, are holding a 
different faith, If*ve deceived, and have 
promulgated the opinion for purport? 
of worldly aggrandisement. The foun- 
tain-spring uf oui faith i*f the same — 
the Redeemer of the wot Id. From 
that fountain-spring flows the river of 
our faith, and we both descend it 
together to a given point, where the 
Protestant stops, but the children of the 
Roman Church proceed. Both to that 
first point hold the same great doc- 
trines, and both refer for their proofs 
to the same Sacred Volume — so far the 
similarity is perfect. The children of 
Rome think that more is necessary to 
be believed, and they specify many 
points, and refer to tradition and the 
councils of their church for their proofs. 
The Protestant believes that all who 
come down the stream as far as he 
does, come far enoqgh to be heirs of 
♦he promise of an immortality of hap- 
piness ; the Roman thinks it necessary 
that he who wishes for future bliss 
must come with him still further down, 
and condemns him if he refuses. Is 
that a sufficient cause, my beloved, for 


deadly enmity and unqualified con- 
demnation V 9 

Tears fell from her eyes, she was 
dejected, as if some hope had been 
destroyed, and she said, in a scarce 
audible tone, — 

“ Then he is not of my church !** 
Vernon took up her words thus : — 

“ We are both of the Church of 
Christ, what other is there ?*’ 

She was silent; after a lengthened 
pause she said, with more firmness — 

“ Wlule with my aunt, I read, un- 
known to her, the Sacred Volume of 
the apostles in your language, and 
th*re I saw not one word of what you 
say we deem necessary to believe be- 
yond*thc point to which we aruve to- 
gether. Subsequent Iv, 1 asked hei 
many questions, and was rebuked ; 
arid my confessor inflicted on me heat y 
penances for reading the fbrbtddt n 
book .** 

“The forbidden book!'* T'jniwd 
Vernon; “ that gospel winch was M he 
preached to the poor ? Such a com- 
mand would never have Ken uivi-n. 
if it were tniifitellniible wit!, out the 
glossaries of piie«l* of anv s*t! “ 

“ To )ou, Vernon. 1 woi.M p.»ui 
out cvu> lUmchl. O God, if l < rr, 
forgneme! \ ernon, since that t.ruc 
m\ mind lias been u*»s<ith d; o*ftn 
have J piavcd that my spirit u.i.:M 1 1 
illumined; and as often th fi .nvoratiori 
of saints and not of Christ, tht simile 
proces>ion% the veneration of bunts, 
and rags, and wood, have stiurk me 
as lieing unworthy of the human mind, 
to which has been given the powers of 
thought, reason, and hopes, founded 
on ^he atonement of the Kedooiner, 
which enable us to contemplate be- 
yond this existence, to feel oui mortal 
weakness, and to pant for an existence 
and a heavenly home, where neither 
sin nor death can enter, where pain 
and sorrow are unknown, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest; and where the soul, 
having escaped from its frail, but 
wondrous house of clay, is cleansed 
from earth and earthiness, and revels 
in intellectual joys and knowledge of 
the wonders of the great Creator, and 
that for ever and ever !*’ 

She paused ; Vernon was entranced ; 
he had fallen in love with her from the 
beauty of her person and her sweetness 
of disposition ; he had been struck with 
admiration at her moral courage when 
exposed to imminent danger, but now 
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lie saw himself beloved by a being 
whose mind rose higher than her fault- 
less beauty. 11 is own mind and every 
feeling sunk ; and that frame which 
dangei and death could not shake, 
now trembled before the pure, the 
noble, and spotless being, who had 
owned her love for him. In vain he 
essayed to speak; he gazed, he tried 
again ; his soul was all bewildered ; 
at last he wept, for the cup of admira- 
tion, joy, and love, had overflowed. 
He held forth his hand, which Isa- 
bella clasped ; when he found utter- 
ance, he exclaimed, — 

“ Such words are the embodied 
thoughts of heavenly birth ; your faith, 
join creed, your church, are •mme. 
Vou have told me that your heart is 
mme, henceforth you are the guardian 
angel of my steps. Isabella, give me 
with ym,r i.cait your plighted troth.” 

** Une promise, and you have it.” 

** Not unconditional * * 1 tear, yet 
hope, and give it.” 

“ Ntter will I be the wife of au- 
o’jicr, 1 ; * , * nt vc/ yo.;r> against my fa- 
ther’s oidci> !” 

1 If bent bis head, and drew' his 
tiembling hand acioss his brow as he 
sa;rl, — 

“ My Isabella, qualify that behest 
m only one particular, and l will think 
my self highly blessed.” 

“ Tell me, in what particular?” 

“ If our union is foi bidden on the 
declaration that our faiths are different, 
it shall not bind me.” 

“ That requires some consideration, 
when we meet again my answer shall 
be tinal. Now ask no more, for my 
spirits are overwrought.” 

They rode on in silence, while "tears 
stole down her cheeks. 

On turning into the main road, lead- 
ing to Mahon, with Monte Tan so on 
their left, the cavalcade halted, when a 
messenger from the marquess sum- 
moned Isabella, who rode ou, unac- 
companied by Vernon. A few queru- 
lous expulsions of surprise at her long 
absence were all the remaiks made, and 
she continued nearer to the vehicle 
until their arrival at the town. To 
Vernon’s joy, lie saw the commodore 
leading his shattered convoy into the 
beautiful harbour, and quickened the 
pace of his horse, that he might us soon 
as possible remove the anxiety about 
them from the minds of the commodore 
and his own companions. They soon 
passed the crumbling fort of St. 
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Philip's, and the neafe town of St. 
George, and were land-locked within 
the lofty crags, where no storms could 
• reach them. Vernon told his tale 
shortly and simply. The commo- 
dore procured horses, and proceeded 
directly to the wreck, taking Vernon as 
hi« guide. Isabella, with her parents, 
were # re<$ived at the hotel, and the 
numerous exiles were dispersed among 
the islanders. The necessary orders 
were given relative to the wreck, which 
the Spaniards repeatedly *poke of 
breaking to pieces, for the sake of the 
cedar- wood and copper; but, which 
was never commenced by them, but 
always spoken of as done, until the 
elements had performed the labour for 
thdfo. 

Vernon’s mind was now unsettled, 
and he ltsohed to leave the naval pro- 
fession, and exert all Ins abiiity^to gain 
the hand of Isabella. The first, after 
some remonstrance fiom the commo- 
dore, he effected; the Sequel will tell 
whether he succeeded in the latter. 

Ilis visits of inquiry to the mu.qut^s # 
were not crowned even with a sight of 
Isabella. The maimtis of the marquees 
'were cold almost to repuUiveness ; 
those of the .marchioness were polite, 
but studied. lie could deihe £p plan 
by which to thaw those frozen barriers, 
lie had hired apartments over the shop 
of a merchant of silk, lace, and such 
goods. One day, \\jnle racking his 
•brain to discover a method of opening 
some intercourse with Isabella, the 
well-known voice of the duenna was • 
heard in the wareroom below. He 
quietly descended, and gained the 
street, then entered, as if casually, and 
desired to be shewn some silk. The 
duenna turned when she heard hi> 
voice, and greeted him. Vernon for- 
tunately understood well the Spanish 
language, and mquiicd for the whole 
of the "family, separately; and beaid 
that the maiquess intended to devote 
Isabella to a convent. Although his 
pulse throbbed with unwonted quick- 
ness, a gentle inclination of the head, 
and a calm look, were all the scrutinis- 
ing duenna could perceive ; and he 
soon began to console with her for her 
losses when shipwrecked. That was a 
theme to whichPshe loquaciously re- 
sponded. 

“ Signor, my mantillas are all gone, 
for the one you brought with the mix- 
ture of all sorts is quite spoiled ; uiy 
velvet brocade, gifen me by the 
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Countess YalMIa, and worthy to be 
worn by her, is nothing but a heat) of 
spots and tarnish ; my two Barcelona 
gown? will not cut into a small morn- § 
ing-cloak ; and all my silk hose gone 
for ever. O, signor, I shall never re- 
cover such treasures !** At the same 
time she handled and looked wistfuHy 
at a rich black Barcelona sflk ghicli 
had been placed before him. • 

“ I am glad, signora, that you ad- 
mire that silk, for I had intended to so- 
licit the flbnour of being )>ermilted to 
present you with enough of it to sup- 
ply the place of the two destroyed by 
that vile salt water *’ 

Turning to the merchant, he desired 
him to cut olT the required quantity. 
The duenna, evidently pleased, warfldy 
thanked him. and earned ofl her firize, 
leaving her intended purchases fdl a 
futuie flhy. The ntcu-hani was a >hrewd 
fellow, and gave direction 1 * that Vernon 
should he informed when she again 
made her appearance. • A* he antici- 
pated. about the same houi on the fol- 
lowing day she ream arrived. file led 
her to make purchase.* foi herself and 
the marchioness before he apj fared . 
Ilis inquiries were gtm ra\ ; but he hau 
studied them, and obtain'd *ome m- 
form^jon ot importance. 11 is present 
to tlrn duenna was mote magnificent 
than the day before : thu whole 
being loo lai ft e and heavy lor her to 
carry, she dueled it not to Le ser.t 
before the afternoon, as she was goinf* 
to the superior of the convent of St. 
Ursula, neat the shore. Such : n op- 
portunity was not to be lost of holding 
intercourse with Isabella. lie had al- 
ready written many pages to her, and 
only added what he had learned from 
the duenna ; and implored her, if prac- 
ticable, to devise some means of com- 
munication. lie then made a small 
purchase, and caretully concealed in it 
the letter. The youth who was to 
carry the goods was intelligent, and 
one whom an adventure of any sort 
excited. Vernon summoned him, and 
asked him at once, if he paid him well, 
whether he would serve ruin faithfully. 
The youth promptly replied, “ In 
danger and in love, but not in dis- 
honour.’' “ Well answered ; here’s 
an earnest of our ccfnpact” (throwing 
him n doubloon/ “ Now for your 
oath of fidelity.” 

The boy bent his knee, and vowed, by 
the Virgin and St. Peter, to be “secret, 
silent, discreet, obedient, and faithful." 


“ Now, Pedro, listen. You are to 
carry the goods for the duenna ; go an 
hour before the time appointed, put 
this small parcel in your bosom, ana, if 
you have an opportunity, convey it to 
the young lady you saw with her at 
chapel last Sunday.’* 

“ Signor," replied Pedro, “ if it is not 
to be effected discreetly, I will not at- 
tempt it ; but rely on my doing my 
best." 

He secured the packet in his bosom, 
and disappeared. Vernon watched 
him leave the house, and paced the 
room with fevensh excitement, think- 
ing the minutes hours. He snvv the 
marquess pass in a direction from his 
home? and looked on it as a lucky 
omen. At length Pcdin relumed, and 
was rated by his master foi disobeying 
his directions as to time. The boy m 
vain protested that he had misunder- 
stood his directions. 

“ This wfi! sharpen youi intellect, 
and improve vour memory/* exclaimed 
the cludnio im rchant ; and applied 
lus measure pieity severely to lVdio> 
back ; who feeding the doubloon in hi. 
pocket, cared but little for thr smart, 
paiiicularly as ihe thought crossed his 
muni, that ho nr.ht gam sevtial more 
on the same terms. l\du> esc.ip* I, 
and his ina?or ictned to hts miMii 
V tiiioii had heard all that passed, and 
saw Pi'dio shamming a whimper, a* 
Ins master (dosed his dooi. As mi-h 
as lie heaid ihe well-known imemntunt 
nasal sounds, which were the usn„l 
signal- for l tm to play truant, l.c 
walked into Vernon's room, and gave 
the following account of his mission : 

u I went to the hotel, where the 
waifmg-vvoman is an old friend of my 
mothers, and asked for signora. She 
denied me to give her the goods, which 
I good-naturedly refused, as I was to 
deliver them into no one’s hands hut 
the signora. ‘ Pedro, I insist on your 
giving them to me/ she repeated". I 
became seiious, and assured her, that 
if it were discovered my poor back 
would smart for it. As Amdla always 
liked me, and has a good heart, she 
forbore, and opened a door, where I 
beheld the young lady and her mother. 
I told my story, and respectfully so- 
licited that the goods might be com- 
pared with the invoice. The parcels 
were unpacked, and while the mar- 
chioness was admiring the silk, and 
holding it between her eyes and the 
light, 1 placed your parcel among the 
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hose, and gave that look to the young 
lady which she understood ; and she 
secured the packet. And for my dis- 
obedience, my master has spoiled the 
colour of my shoulders.” Here he 
shrugged his shoulders, and put on a 
sorrowful face. 

u Never mind your back, Pedro ; 
here’s a ducat to buy salve.” The boy 
pocketed the ducat, and continued. 

“ The young lady took the invoice, 
and yaul to the marchioness, ‘ I will 
write, to testify that the articles are all 
correct ;* and I did not give the paper 
to my master, but here it is.” 

Y union seized the paper and read in 
English these few words: “ Belofed, 
look to-morrow, after vespers, ljeneaih 
the foot of the statue of the Virgin, in 
the Iasi chapel on the left.” He sig- 
nalled Pedro to be gone, and then 
lead the words again and again, — tlnew 
himself on the couch, staiud up, 
walked, sat down, read it again, — then 
suddenly exclaimed, ** This unman age- 
aide excitement must not continue — 
the tune fur acting, not dreaming, has 
arrived !" He ictUntd, and gave him- 
self up to loiming many schemes and 
plans foi future operations. 

Close!) muffled in a Spanish cloak, 
he wuind in a letired part of the 
chapi I, and saw ln» bulowd entci the 
shi no she had named; and, after she 
had knelt and prayed, he obatned 
her approach the statue, and soon after 
leave the chapel, lie entered , posseted ,, 
himself of the treasure, then hastened 
to lus liumc. 

The packet was voluminous, and oc- 
cupied his attention for the remainder 
of the night. The few liues referring 
to him personally breathed fond and 
devoud love; the remaining pages 
contained the reflections and workings 
of a pious and powerful mind on the 
degree of duty due to her parents, 
when they were attempting to usurp an 
authority over her future life, in oppo- 
sition to her wishes and convictions. 
The latter part was yet more important ; 
in it she expressed strong doubts of the 
purity of her church, admitted the 
effect of his former conversation on her, 
when she reflected on it, and desired 
more infoimalion, and, if possible, the 
Sacred Volume. Vernon saw with an 
exulting smile, that with so high and 
bold a spirit, and so clear an intellect, 
the great point was won. lie was not 
unacquainted with the comnai alive 
views of the two churches, and under 


the strongest impulse wrote at once 
much that his metnofy readily sup- 
plied. He added the volume she re- 
quired, and as the morning broke his 
task was finished, and he sunk to 
sleep. Two days elapsed before an 
opportunity occurred of placing the 
[jjircel in her hands. She accompanied 
the duenna and the marchioness to the 
sc lief of silks. Pedro soon contrived 
to put it within her reach, and to 
place himself between her and the 
duenna, and thus enabled Aer to se- 
cure it un perceived. The result was, 
her determination never to be forced to 
take the veil : of her opinions she said 
little. Her spirits were sinking, and 
her health waning fiom constant perse- 
toiion, when the death of her father 
gave a new turn to her thoughts : 
though she lamented him as a parent 
who loved her, she could nofeconceal 
from herself that, his authority being 
dissolved, she was more independent 
and fieer to act for hwself, and some 
pan of the fear of bung immured for 
the Kiuaitidcr of her days was le- 
moved. • 

\ # eriion, who hqjl for several months 

* foremen that some decided step alone 
could place her in his possession, had 
dirtwn for laige sums from England, 
and with them purchased, tlirdflgh an 
agent, an Amencun schooner which lud 
been captured, and gradually manned 
and equipped her. 

> Tin* inaiiluoness Iftd removed from 
the town to a small retired villa near 
the co(i\cut of St. Ursula. I must be . 
rather minute in the description of the 
locality of this dwelling. It was a 
low quadrangle; the entrance was an 
arched door ofMooiish structure, which 
led lo a court covered in with vines, 
trailed over a trellis- woik ; a small 
fountain played in the centre; the 
windows, excepting in the fiont, looked 
into tiie court. Before the dwelling 
was a space covered with myrtles, 
dwarf orange-trees, and the flowers of 
the country ; the ground sloped to a 
small and quiet bay ; on one side of it 
stood the gray and lonely convent, 
surrounded by lofty walls; on the op- 
posite eminence a maitello tower, half 
fallen to decay, once defended the ad- 
joining shoie. f.Beyond, the Mediter- 
ranean formed the boundary ; behind 
the \illa were extensi\e vineyards. 
The construction made ingress and 
egress, without the knowledge of the 
persons who occupied the rooms ou 
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both sides of kite entrance, nearly im- 
possible ; but when without the build- 
ing concealment was facile. 

To this curious place Isabella was i 
conveyed. The household consisted of 
a stout father- confessor, the duenna, 
and a few domestics. At the instiga- 
tion of the marchioness. Father Pablo 
was unceasing in his exhorthtiops to 
Isabella to tiy from a world tl^ii con- 
vulsed with war, and slaked in blood 
and ashes, and to give herself up to de- 
votion, iflhd become the spouse of 
llcaven. Isabella had heard too much 
of the inteuor of a convent to pav at- 
tention to the peiMivenng Jesuit,’ and 
often reasoned with him, until he was 
Compelled to resort to his assumed 
spiritual knowledge instead of ^he 
force of tiuth. What the futuie v f iews 
of the col i and >c Irish marchioness 
were cdblu only be conjectured. Her 
conduct led fair* \ to the belief, that die 
only wished to *ee her child immurtd. 
to puisu>\ wifh a dowry, the 

couise of life she pielerred. Many 
concurring circumslaitco led lobelia 
to that conclusion. 

Vernon had prudently kepi out of 
sight, and held constant comnumica-' 
tion by letters, which werealeposited by 
her during her walks, and found by 
him. At length, one letter convinced 
him that he had r.o time to lose : it 
related the threats and violence of the 
marchioness, thg hornd denunciations 
and tbieatencd curses of Pablo, on* 
their having discovered the copy of the 
Bible she had received from Vernon. 
The Jesuit threatened accusation of 
heresy, and the mother declared that 
she would support the accusation for 
her conscience sake. The letter ended 
with these words : — “ The pure and 
simple doctrines of the Christian 
church are not the practice nor the 
tenets of the church in which I was 
educated. My natural mother is my 
spiritual enemy, and I am ready to 
trust myself to you : be prudent, for I 
am watched most closely ; and how to 
escape by night I know not, — by day 
it would be impossible. My window 
is the second on the side near the myrtle- 
hedge ; the duenna sleeps in a recess 
beyond my room. 99 ^ When arty de- 
cided step is to beckon, first well 
consider \he means, and the end to be 
obuuntd ; take precise measures, but 
with room forresouice, in case of being 
frustrated at any step ; then act boldly 
and rapidly. Vtrnon left, us usual; 


lus letter beucath the rock, and directed 
her to have a light in her room, unless 
she could remain at the rock until 
night. On his return, he met Pablo, 
whose scrutinising glance was not un- 
observed by Vernon, and raised in him 
a host of suspicious. His nature was 
too lull of energy to hesitate ; he was 
conscious, too, that he was no match for 
the Jesuit, if he delayed. He hastened to 
his schooner, selected twenty men, and 
ordered every thing to be in readiness 
to weigh after nightfall. I was with 
him ; he had wound himself to tin- 
proper state for acting, and was calm, 
precise, and decided. He directed lus 
first officer to proceed with ten men by 
the obi fort of St. Philip, and <te.d 
quietly within the short* , leave St l s- 
suht on their light, and station them- 
selves along the m\ rtle-hedgo. Pul:** 
was to be their guiih*. r l m nu n \\< i._ 
well, but ImhiU, armed Vtrmus 
with the oil. ton men, weia to u.„h* a 
circuit round tin v$m yards, and up- 
pioach, by a lavine near the -‘mu, 
the rock where their leMei> ha<t be a 
placed. I took the schuumn out 'ft. < 
haibour, and, a> the wind wa> li^'ni, 
anchored ht-ra* close as possible imdtr 
the precipitous bind neai M IV-,!a, 
and with mufied ours pulle], a- 1 - 
lently as possible, in the shadow m u 
the shore, and turned the boat's stern 
to the beach. One glance tu*m a dusk 
lantern was replied to. I watched the 
light in the second window, and twice 
saw a female form cross the window . 
Idie men near the myrtle-hedge wcie 
all in ambush. Vernon crept through 
the vineyards with his men, bearing a 
scaling-ladder. The window was throw n 
operas if to admit the air; in an m- 
staut the ladder was planted, and Vei- 
non flew up it. As he reached the 
top, and prepared to aid I sal *-1 hi to 
descend, she screamed, the light wus 
extinguished, and a struggle was heard 
within. Vernon flew up, followed by 
four men. I , with the other six, in a 
moment burst through the mam en- 
trance, by blowing off the lock ; the 
remaining men formed round in the 
rear. The moon shone clear and bright, 
and enabled us to find our way. Guess 
our horror, when nowhere could we dis- 
cover Isabella. Vernon was pale, and 
coo\, — ins eyes flashing Are. N\e 
stood gazing for a few seconds at each 
other, not knowing how to act; when 
Vernon exclaimed, — “ There’s some 
communication between this place and 
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the convent ; if she is not here she is 
there, and we will have her.” A faint 
scream beneath us was heard ; by this 
time a lamp and the lanterns were re-* 
lighted, and all descended to the base- 
ment story. Some narrow steps were 
seen, with a heavy door at the end ; 
fortunately, two of the men had board- 
ing tomahawks, and soon cut through 
the stout panel. Vernon hastened on ; 

I followed with a light, and, after pro- 
ceeding about two hundred yards, we 
heard a cry of despair before us. 
Vernon rushed on, followed by us ; in 
a minute he saw Isabella being drag- 
ged along, but resisting the powerful 
Pablo. On seeing that his object was 
frustrated, he let go his hold of the ex- 
haiMed girl, drew a poniard from Ins 
gird.V, and raised it to plunge into her 
besom. Vernon, with the quickness of 
light, had seen, by the gleam of the 
torch whnh had fallen on the ground, 
tin* diabolical intention, and with a 
pi>:ol-ball arrested the stroke, and 
curled the wllain’s life. YY e raised the 
body *»f Isabella, and quickly bore it to 
the entrance of thecas sage, where a 
confused dm reached our ears; and it % 
was e\ idem that people had assembled, 
and there was at least altercation. 

u Form yourselves,” said Vernon ; 

“ be steady, and remember we succeed, 
or die ! M 

On reaching the court, the din was 
more plainly heard, and screams from 
the windows for help mingled with th^* 
noise of vociferations and threats. YVe 
passed the portal, which had been ju- 
diciously taken possession of by the 
men and officer who were near the 
myrtle-hedge, and who had shewn a 

f r mi tied front to those wtto had 
e, mostly unarmed, on hearing the 
lms, and who had been warned by 
emissary of Pablo’s. The men 
,*d round Isabella and their leader, 
n keeping their faces alternately to 
the following crowd. To my joy I 
saw the schooner steal with her white 
wings round the headland, and send off 
a boat. The convent was roused, and 
hells were ringing, and women scream- 


ing, and other persons#running to and 
fro. 

u YVe have no time to lose,” said 
Vernon. 

Some distant musket-shots, from, as 
we learnt afterwards, the YY’alloon 
guards, corroborated his words. As 
we placed Isabella in the boat, the fire 
wa^ repeated, and two of our men 
were mounded. YY’e pulled away, and 
soon reached the offside of the schooner; 
the men were quickly on board the 
boats sent for them, and^rowed off 
amidst a scattered dropping fire ; the 
starboard sheets were hauled over ; 
the schooner’s head then paid off, and 
the fair wind filled her sails, and she 
darted through the water. The sounds 
of the alarmed crowds died away ; 
their numbers were soon indistinct, 
though the moon shone with the bright- 
ness of a northern day, and flie alarm 
bells of the convent came fainter and 
fainter along the sea. 

Vernon was below with Isabella, 
who had recoveud her sensibility, and 
looked inquiringly around. Her eyeg 
met Vernon’s ; she held out her arms, 
and pressed him almost convulsively to 
her heart. 

“ YV hat has happened ? where am I ?” 
She closed her eyes, and said,tp a low, 
touching voice, “ YY hat matters ? I 
have escaped from that fiend, the 
Jesuit: Y’ernon is with me — my pre- 
server, my protector^” 

It was thought advisable not to 
awake unnecessarily recollections which 
had for a time been erased from her 
memory. Vernon raised her on some 
cushions, and left her to the care of the 
first officer’s wife and her sister, and 
came on deck. His words of thanks 
were few to his men, but they were 
such as seamen like to hear. lie 
pressed my hand, and smiling said, — 

“ YVhat am I to do with you ?” 

“ YY here are you bound to ?” was 
my reply. 

“ To Madeira.” . 

u Farewell 1 — safety and happiness 
await you !” And I returned in the 
morning to my ship. 
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At the commencement, it did not seem 
very probable dial anecdotes from the 
note-book of a retired accountant would 
find much favour in the estimatioy 
either of Mr. Yorrf. or of the* public. 
Ihlls, bonds, and bailiffs, — df siting, 
dicing, oid being dished, — spoonism 
and spunging-houses are not usually 
selected sfed approved as the main- 
springs of romantic story. However, 
as two of my narratives, imromantic 
as they were, have not only passed 
muster, but been commended and re- 
primed, I shall now proceed with an- 
other specimen. •» 

** It was the dawn of an autumn day ; t 
- The si^n was struggling with froM-fog 

p-ayj” 

and this day was destined to be one of 
the most heautifM that ever shone. It 
was beautiful even in Lincoln’s Inn 
2s ew Square, as the dingy old pi. tie is 
styled ; and the nees, refreshed by the 
aforesaid gray fog, actually responded 
to the sunlight — their leaves dancing 
and glitter. ng in its rays;, and though 
it was a conceded point that they never 
in then lives could look green, because 
the dust and smoke would not permit 
them, yet they could display the blown 
and yellow tints jr>f autumn almost as 
well as the mo:t re>pectabie woods in 
Hampshire, Kent, or Devon. 

. It is a noble proof of industry and of 
thriving propensities to rise early, and 
be at ono'fr place of business betimes 
in the morning. This evidence of 
prosperity was always exhibited by 
Mr. Grij'sbaye Cutlar, the celebrated 
equity draftsman and conveyancer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, who died not long ago, 
leaving, as is well known, the bulk of 
his fortune for charitable purposes. On 
the morning to which my story refers, 
thiat pre-eminent and public-spirited 
gentleman came to his chambers even 
earlier than usual, not on account of 
the fine weather— for he did not care a 
rush about it, — but because he was on 
the point of winding up a professional 
job, by which he would net a large 
sum,— his annual income having ave- 
raged at about 8000/. or 10,000/. for 
the last thirty years. In short, he 

vitfir..! at liAa/1 Kie r. f-y. line c inn ** 



Hut so distinguished a character 
merits a more particular description. 
Mr. Grig&baye Cutlar was a stout, 
punchy, ancient geulleman, with a 
bald head, and some remnants of hair 
entirely white, which gave him a vene- 
rable appearance ; but his leading phy- 
siognomical trait wa~ .he extreme pla- 
cidity and amenity of his aspect. Pro- 
fessional success, it is obvious, will not 
come merely because it is wished for, 
and sought after. IMutus, with his 
bag$ of gold, may be summoned often 
enougl^before he answers to the call ; 
and to many people it appeared inex- 
plicable how old (irigsbaye llouruhcd 
at such a rate, — for, though assiduous 
and methodical, he was excessively 
slow in his operations. Mon over, 
lie resolutely « opposed the notion of 
being in such manner “ wedded to bu- 
siness,** as to leave no oppui tunnies 
f >r coquetting with pleasure. He 
would not s'aentkf the whole of hi< 
evenings as well as days to law-papci*, 
— not he! One ofhts favourite max- 
ims was, that people myht have time 
enough for all tilings, if only they had 
sense enough to mnkc use of it. And 
Mr.Gug«baye Cutlar was never known 
to lefusc an invitation to dinner, if he* 
had reason to believe that the pi ottered 
* cheer was good. So frequently, too, 
was he invited, that his own cook had 
little oi nothing to do ; and Ins domes- 
tic expenses for all the luxuries of life 
scarcely exceeded H)0/. per annum. 
Tor though he could find leisure to ac- 
cept cf dinners, his professional pur- 
suits would not allow of his giving any. 
It is superfluous to add, that he be- 
came immensely rich ; and as his wealth 
inci eased, the respect which he had al- 
ready gained of course increased also, 
as if the lustre of his ready wealth 
spread a halo around him. 

On the whole, it would have been 
absurd to doubt that Mr. Grigsbaye 
Cullar’s success was owing to his pre- 
eminent talents and virtues, among 
w hich must always be reckoned his ad- 
mirable prudence and economy, where- 
by he was enabled firmly to retain the 
grasp of whatever he had acquired. 
He was regarded as a model in Lin- 
coln s Inn, and the permission to study 
as a hard-working clerk in his office 
was a privilege not be obtained without 
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a large premium. But Grigsbaye had 
some poor relations, who of course de- 
served to suffer, — their poverty being 
imputable to their want of that virtue^ 
and talent which he so exuberantly 
possessed. And it is of one of those 
worthless persons that 1 now intend to 
tell a short story. 

Jn all the world, it would scarcely 
have been possible to discover two 
characters mote dissimilar and dis- 
cordant than old Grigsbaye and his 
kinsman, Mr. Collar Slow bray. The 
latter never adopted any profession, — 
for he was bout sole heir to a good 
fortune, which his father acquired in 
foreign parts ; and, moreover, he? had 
married Jiuletta Mowbray, ai^ heiress, 
in consequence of which he changed 
his name. All these were favourable 
< ncu instances, ami this was not all; 
but netwithstai.dmg to much prosperity 
in former years, Mr. Mowbray now 
suffered from t-xce^iu* poterty, and 
his family along w>;h him. 1 must be 
allowed sarnie little time and spate, in 
order to tiace the previous life of this 
gentleman # 

People born to fortune should, of^ 
course, be well educated. Mi. Mow- 
bray m Ins youth was one of the mot 
accompli died and assiduous t.f student*. 
Ills father was obliging enough to die 
just as tlie son came o ( age, and re- 
tained from the grand lour. The 
young gentleman might deplore this 
ev<mt as much and as long as lie likt'dp 
but aftti wards he had nothing to do 
but to enjoy his fortune; and, by way 
of amusement and pastime, Ire opposed 
the Tories at an election for a rotten 
liorouch, on which occasion he won, 
without much trouble, or any eiflormous 
expense : then he took a house in town, 
where he ensconced himself in his 
library, and at first set up as a very 
paiagon of prudence and economy. 

But he did more than this. His 
first speech in parliament told well, 
and was pronounced by wise Judges to 
be a \ery 4i knowing speech, — for lie 
had good sense enough to think of his 
subject only, and not of his audience or 
himself. On the same principles, he 
might have continued to make a fa- 
vourable impression onfuture occasions, 
if he had chosen to be at the trouble; 
but, like other men of genius, he had 
an alloy of indolence along with his 
brilliant qualities, and, consequently, 
preferred the fireside of his library in 
Upper Brook Street to the House of 


Commons, or the cli and in an 
evil hour he was led to do that which 
Job wished his enemy to have done, — 
for he wrote a book, and, what was 
worse, he published it ; and, what 
eventually proved worst of all, the book 
made a vast sensation, and got him 
great fame. 

This* remarkable work was entitled 
the* Jfpund Talk, a poem, in three 
cantos, with notes, m which the Tory 
leaders then in power were severely 
lashed and ridiculed. It Was said by 
Ins admirers, that there never had been 
exemplified such stinging, biting, extra- 
pungent satire. In consequence of the 
talent he displayed in tin* effusion, all 
the Whig party weie most profuse iu 
tfleir expressions of approbation ; whilst 
the* stanch and patriotic adherents of 
the existing government denounced it, 
as being abominably $curr;frnis, and 
scandalously personal, wheiefore the 
writer ought to be c hassled from all 
“ worshipful society.* However, from 
the footing on which the author stood 
Wit ft the Whig leadeis, it seemed quite 
clear, that if tfny should ever reach the 
injury benches* Mr Cutlav’s fortune 
(for he was not then styled Mowbray) 
might be considered as doubly made, 
— for he might command almost any 
place that he would take the trouble of 
occupying. 

The smooth, ea>y, downward road 
into the gloomy gulfs of poverty has 
been so often described, that to do it 
again would be absurd. It is a clear 
case, that lie who exceeds his regular 
income only by a small sum every year, 
if he follows up this plan with sufficient 
pertinacity, is “ verging,’* however 
slowly, “ ad inapiam and it is equally 
clear, that he who saves every year only 
a small poition is progressing towards 
the possession ofsuperabundant wealth. 
But simple as these propositions may 
be, it unluckily happens, that in in- 
stance* where the due understanding 
and application of them would fee at- 
tended with the best possible effects, 
they prove an absolute "pans asinorum 
and you may repeat the demonstration 
a hundred times without making the 
desired impression on the obtuse brain 
of the student. 

In his patriotic zeal, and in the ser- 
vice of the Whigs, Mr. Cutlar soon be- 
gan to give dinners ; he purchased 
pictures, books, and statues ; also, kept 
horses, and otherexpensive appendages ; 
and, of course, evety year exceeded his 
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income. But tWis could not be looked 
upon as a matter of any consequence, 
—for the distinguished author of the 
Round Table had plainly and obviously 
a mine of wealth in his own head. 
The publisher of this far-famed satire, 
after it had gone through four editions, 
actually shewed such exuberant honesty 
as to send the author a cheqtie for a 
round sum ; and on being admonished 
by a friend, that the remuneration bore 
no adequate proportion to the amount 
which the^hia publisher must have re- 
ceived for four editions, Mowbray re- 
plied, that having written the poem in 
a couple of mornings, he thought the 
work was rather over than under paid 
by 100/., and that he would send back 
the cheque, were it not that this trine 
would serve conveniently to assist one 
or two poor devils of unsuecesssful 
authors, who had been tormenting him 
with applications. Hereupon, the 
friend shrugged his shoulders, and said 
to himself, — u Truly, Cullar may be a 
deep-read scholar and a clever yoet, 
but he is a cursed spoon P* 

Electioneering is expensive, and, 
owing to a sudden change, Mr. Ciftlar 
found himself obliged to try it again, 
and at a cost so heavy that he mort- 
gaged estates. Also, he lost it is 
election ; so the money was thrown 
away. But all defects were patched 
up, and mended when he married an 
heiress, and hem^forth prudence and 
economy were set at defiance; for if 
Cutlarwas a bad arithmetician, JiulctU 
dVIowbray proved in that department 
still more incompetent. However, she 
possessed wondrous accomplishments, 
and was a musical genius ; and she ad- 
mired the opera at Munich, Naples, 
Florence, and Milan, — all which places 
were accordingly visited. Bills were 
left unpaid when they went abroad, 
and Mowbray was arrested for them 
when he came home ; which was very 
judiciously and kindly done on the 
part* of his creditors, for they wished to 
prevent the expensive folly of his going 
abroad again, in which they succeeded. 
But through an arrangement with a 
friend who retired, Mowbray, in his 
turn, succeeded in regaining a seat in 
parliament. Then the creditors be- 
came, of necessity, moi® quiet, and all 
went smoothly ( facilis cst descensus), 
ii!t a tune came when no more money 
could be got from any quarter, or on 
any terms. Our hero then lent his 
name to a brother Senator, who had en- 


gaged in a grand mercantile specula- 
tion, intended to realise enormous 
profits ; but it suddenly faded : the 
#brilhant prospects were annihilated by 
one flash from the merciless toich of 
truth, and the originator of the scheme 
very coolly went through the bank- 
rupts' court, which Ins accommodating 
friend could not do. This, though not 
a coup de grace, proved a direful blow ; 
and, consequently, when another dis- 
solution of parliament occurred, it was 
in vain to think of being re-elected . 
The game was up ; Mowbray had 
scarcely a single move left, and, more- 
over^ his wife was by tins time ill, and 
broken-hearted. 

Having so rapidly brought himself 
down into the gloomy gulf already 
mentioned, he could not he quiet there, 
but struggled, other drowning mui 
have struggled ; and (inrUphm apait) 
though he never acted dishonourably, 
yet iajiirce dr itruoisttitiit* (ompflhd 
him to act meanly, whu h, m tin* » *- 
lunation of certain requite.* 't p^nplo, 
is t:\eu uursc. lie wrote dotu 1 -U-, 

also tractates fo* magazine and ic- 
, vtew.%, grasping at Mich income as he 
could obtain ; lut editor* and pub- 
lishers never paid bin* without a giudge, 

— for they felt that they were only 
pouring their gold into a ste\ \ and 
when they did pay it, u was always ;n 
the shabbiest manner. Bennies, iu- 
mour would have it, that not mere im- 
providence or unsuccessful speculation, 

but the gaming-table and brandy- 
bottle were the causes of his ruin, m 
which there was not one word of truth. 
Indeed, there were causes enough, pal- 
pable and visible, without this super- 
fetatiofi from the prolific womb of 
calumny. But however false the alle- 
gations might be, they were believed 
more firmly than the Gospel. People 
might have their doubts about religion, 
but they never doubted that Mowbray 
was ruined by drink and the dice-box. 

But the Whigs — the reforming \V lugs 

— came into power, and all evils were 
to be redressed. Unluckily, however, 
notwithstanding the most fervent pro- 
fessions of liberality, a Whig no sooner 
takes his seat on the treasury benches, 
than he becomes as tyrannical and 
close-fisted as the worst despot that 
ever reigned. Tbe Whigs accordingly 
fobbed off\he\t old ally, and boon-com- 
panion, with promises and professions ; 
but as a poor, embarrassed, and ca- 
lumniated man could render them no 
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smice, tins was all, and they gave him 
neither money nor employment. Mow- 
bray, however, still struggled on, as 
every poor worm in poverty's abyss * 
must continue to writhe amid its 
noisome slime till lie dies. Latterly, 
he had fallen so low as to be artisan of 
“ leaders" for a weekly Radical news- 
paper, at a salary so pitiful as hardly to 
p:.y house-rent, far less to enable him 
to live in comfort. Consequently, his 
embarrassments were perpetual and ex- 
cessive ; and, instead of being a pro- 
tector to his family, he was forced to 
adopi, as a hiding-place, the garret of a 
pothouse in an obscure part of town, 
wiiL'ie no moital knew his real name, or 
thought of inquiring who he was, — his 
only \ JMtor being a superannuated 
printer's dcul, with a most cadaverous 
physiognomy, who toiled backwards 
and forwards, conveying copy and 
proofs la twixt the pothouse and print- 
n.g-otliu*. § 

It \\a> caily morning on the afore- 
said beautiful day, when Mowbray 
awoke in his miserable letreat, and 
about seven o’clock lie sat down to Ins 
liquid ta-'k. \N ith that kind of low f 
to *oi winch usually attends anxiety and 
disappointment, with languid cireula- 
* .mi ami a shaking band, he felt 
scarcely able to finish the copy for 
an.'thrr column of leaders.” This, 
f.-owcu r, be accomplished L>y a kind of 
mile im chamcal effort, though the 
contents were, nevertheless, framed a& 
ca f‘f audit w, being lively, satirical, and 
f) apfuint. lie had finished bis work, 
and the old printer’s devil had come to 
fetch it (lor it was Friday morning, and 
the paper must be made up), when a 
double knock at his chamber *5oor ar- 
rested his attention. II is visitor was 
Doctor O’Neale, a young medical 
practitioner, of latlier eccentric man- 
ners, and very eccentric kindness of 
heart, who waited on him for the pur- 
pose of bringing information which 
Happened to be any thing rather than 
consolatory or pleasant. 

Mrs. Mowbray, he stated, had had 
another bad night, and was much 
weaker ; but she requested that our 
hero should not think of returning 
home, for suspicious-looking persons 
had been lurking about the house all 
the preceding day. In fact, the doctor 
had himself encountered them, and, in 
order to prevent any risk of disturbance 
to the sick lady, he had at his last 
visit scaled the area railing, and entered 


the house by the kitchcgi window. The 
said evil-disposed persons had inti- 
mated their perfect knowledge that the 
lady of the house was dangerously ill, 
and their belief that its owner was also 
there, or would soon arrive, for the 
purpose of witnessing her last moments ; 
and, with oaths and execrations, they 
had expressed their determination to 
havS Igs carcass in prison, sooner or 
later, wherever he might be. 

“ Now, my dear sir/' said thebene- 
volent and friendly M. D.f“ l have 
come thus early to assure you, that my 
own situation being very humble, I 
really have not the means, nor any at- 
tainable means, of rendering those ser- 
vices to Mrs. Mowbray which my 
l&art would dictate. She is actually 
sinking from mental worry, and from 
want of usual comforts for herself and 
children, more than from disease. You 
must not visit her. Home is to you 
the most unsafe of all places, but your 
time can be employe?! profitably else- 
where ; and should it be m your power 
to >^nd her the needful aid, I know 
that you will do so. Meanwhile, you 
may rely on thev continuance of my 
piofesMonal exertions." 

A man pf the world, prudent, and 
self-possessed, would, no doubt, have 
taken this information very coolly ; but 
Mowbray was of an entirely opposite 
temperament — in fact, was absurdly 
irritable, and therefore became excited 
with the notion, that he ought to make 
some extraordinary exertions for the 
relief of those dependent on him. Exr 
eitement is a lamentable substitute for 
energy ; and, thus governed, the dilem- 
ma in which he found himself will be 
intelligible on a moment’s reflection. 
He could not render assistance without, 
in the first place, asking it from others, 
which was a mean and degrading act. 
Unless he submitted to this degrada- 
tion, he left his family to perish, which 
was conduct brutal and inhuman : but 
he had all the advantages of ^ free 
choice betwixt the abject meanness and 
the brutal inhumanity. 

This, it will be granted, was not an 
enviable predicament. Mowbray’s learn- 
ing and genius availed him little on 
such occasions, and he proceeded 
now, as heretofore, on the mere dic- 
tates of impulse,— for exertion in a 
state of painful irritation is, of course, 
more natural than rest. The worm 
writhes and turns when trodden on, 
but the difficulty is to find some one 
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humane enough to sympathise with 
the unfortunate reptile. Our heio’s 
situation was, indeed, nearly desperate, 
and he painfully bethought himself 
how ho could devise means to avert the 
increasing pressure. Every scrap of 
available property was already dilapi- 
dated and gone. 11 is lands wvjre bur- 
dened with annuities, ur mortgage^ to 
the last fraction ; his wife's fortune 
had been disposed of in like manner, 
iloweecr, he possessed a regularly en- 
grossed anti duly witnessed contract 
with the proprietors of the Moonluum 
weekly journal, whereby they bound 
themseives to pay him a wretched 
weekly pittance as long a> he con- 
tinued to supply leaders, and wou(fl 
see the work through the press. Ex- 
hibiting tliis document a** a soil of 
collateral security, and offering hi< 
personal^ one! hu tin. sum he desned 
to n;s^. Mowbray hoped that he* nuciit 
stund le on v>ny i.iend v bo would 
bee- * 11 . e a lender: and, in th** hiM 
plate, though with tin utmost po^iblo 
vductaucv, lx detcrmind <m itiikmg 
an appeal to bis wt.dtny kii^uvu.. r 
Grigshuyt I'uiUr, i.mcoi:;’" Urn. 
whither he betook himself shortly afur 
the phvMU’in's dep.ii ture. • 

Pleasant and buvdtua’ u*. wea- 
ther may be, it< influences .ne wof'.Iiv 
discordant with the feeling-* of a man 
harassed and ciuharra<-ed like nut 
hero; and more |*rticularly the sen he 
beauty of this autumnal day w, 4 > dis- 
tasteful, because it painfully reminded 
him of the many happy autumn* winch 
he had enjoyed in th-t country whilst 
he still retained his landed estate. 
He knew too thoroughly the charactei 
of the individual whom he was about 
to visit, to entertain any very sanguine 
hopes. Sul! he endeavoured to be- 
lieve that an absolute refusal of his 
request under circumstances so dis- 
tressing, was nvxt to impossible. 

What a lesson cm the effects of pru- 
dence and imprudence, of self-control 
and rash extravagance*, might have 
been derived from the mere outward 
appearance of the rich lawyer and the 
poor kinsman ! The former, calm and 
collected, with his round sleek visage 
and small gray twinkling eyes, dressed 
in a spick and span new suit, .and 
though now advanced in years, yet 
i ch* busty enjoying the most perfect 
v health. The latter, with his haggard 
features, his attire ^threadbare, soiled, 
never brushed, linen apparently “ got 


up” in muddy water, looking precisely 
as if be had u slept in a stable and 
breakfasted at the pump;” also with 
*that peculiar cast of countenance, at 
once care-worn and cadaverous, yet 
swollen and bloated, which a sedentary 
life and constant mental irritation in- 
evitably produce. 

Mr. Mowbray rarely visited his 
relation*, thus no preparations were 
made to keep him at bay. The tleik 
in the front ofliev was. therefore, not 
upon his guard : and no sooner had h< 
answered that Mr C'utlai was at borne, 
than our hero matched into the sancttim. 
Their' sat the ilh:Mrt«nix nun. w.th a 
few books on a ^lulf neat h.m, s > 
placed that t!c v wo:. 1 <-\ icily within 
hand-reach foi consultation, bn» ap- 
parently nothin,: dv m o.ihi- within 
the apaitmeuf. orij>t the hi ■;» MS, 
open befotr him. on wi.*, 4 !, l.o '.ad 
»*ecn crop! .y**J .i- an ispo’v - Ir .'i*- 
!i‘i»u, and whie.i w i* t* h*ii.„ on, 
l(HX*f Not a Mh^lc —it .tv s.'ip . r 

paper \ub vimS'c aboi-t i\e jn (l i m i,«. 

All arnJc" w. u- class. ] at.d <>: o „< .1 
with the nin-t into . *» .«h i « s. « **.v e 
int.ximss K*d t t.id h«'-i- i. n - 
t[ui-5i'.on, but * .eu the j»‘ « * *• - < i 
t "d tape wer»* b )kr ! up» *. ’ t,r» 

and hit. .v to r p J h. 
.tv a, ,i.' no; o* t v .e t . . . u 1 

w ’i ..I ■ pai'ki'i in ’),■ »:i- ( d« ,.f an 

olii id iv k ma'i g.iuy di*h. i! v > 
ler*a , '- , * , t a* t n.tv** a!if-a«l\ s.i. J. w.--, 

*?tCeoi d i tv* m poinjl u I’Xjirisa 'll, 

art 41 n.dt \ o, hi- mind;" th** 
jihicid expres-e.m, beai.n.: *'»;iTup ol 
that li /i/i ttJns iirtf.i," that perfect hai- 
mony and symmetry vvhnli probdlv 
reigned wnhin his mmd,as it e* riamly 
did within his apartments and vvntimr- 
tW. 

The suautn tn morfo, or ainemly ot 
countenance, had become so habitual 
that it did not vanish even when he 
rccoi'iiiM.-d hts unwelcome visitoi. 
There was not even a contraction of 
the brow, but with the same tranquil 
aspect he nevertheless squeaked out, 
in a voice pleasant to the car as the 
notes of u file sharpening the teeth of a 
saw, — 

“ Well, sir, what do you want 7” 

u Monty !” answered our hero, 
gruffly and doggedly. 

Thought as much ; no occasion, it 
is true, for my having put the question. 
No motive but the quest of money 
would lead you here, or any where 
else ; but you have come to the wrong 
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shop. Good morning, sir!” and with 
these woids he refixed his eyes sled- 
fWsily on his paper. 

“ Sir,” peisisttd Mr. Mowbray, u if % 
1 have not been prudent thiough life, 

(•r over-fortunate, J have, at all events, 
not been a frequent trespasser on your 
treasury; hut domestic affliction now 
weighs on mr- heavily, the more so as 
l cannot venture to go home, bailiffs 
being stationed there to watch for my 
appearance. I require one hundred 
pounds ; it is hut a small sum, and 1 
fri I degraded enough in my own esti- 
mation for being obliged to ask such 
aid ; but, under parent circumstaqfcs, 
lie* terhnjis of a husband and father 
u.iTpnwei my other sentiments.# After 
< ijht’ on months absence, and being 
\<vji d btor alieadv for only a small 
.irr.niiut, l hate come to request your 
attune*, t" this moderate extent.” 

‘ k I l.m» already wished you good 
T'on.ing. "ir/ s:.id the rich nun. 

“ W» hau* done ^o, and in a tone 
id and insult; but the welfare 

aiei l:\t-* v>f i. iy wile and cluldien 
•hpimt on t!ii, surce>> of my applna- 
l '*!> t > \ e.u, thi< not being made wmI»- 9 
"ill tin- turhs of ulatiotiship and oilier 
cMMimN, v bteh cannot have h-m 
ilhuid from yoi.i recollection, and 
which om,th mo, undei this root, to 
"pt A ar.d to he heard,” 

*■ are a sturdy beggar, with a 
.iiip'.inu 1” said Mr. Cutlar, now 
'•not.anj hitteily. mt 

“ 1 am no beggar,” retorted Mow- 
bray u I have, us already said, the 
light of near rcdationship, backed by 
other lights, to submit my proposition 
foi the loan (not the gift) of a small 
Mun, lor which 1 will give my p£r>onal 
bond, the repayment to be further 
secured by an assignment of tiie profits 
of a now existing contract which 1 
bold as editor of a newspaper.” 

“ You ought to be aware, sir, that I 
am not a money-lender,” said the old 
lawyer ; " 1 earn my bread hardly, 
and by the sweat of my brow ; and, by 
living within my income, hope to save 
a little for the evil days, when, if God 
spare me so long, 1 shall be too old to 
work. I have no funds to risk as a 
lender.” 

“ It i 9 publicly known,” replied his 
pertinacious and tormenting visitor, 

'* that you never are without several 
thousands at command in your banker’s 
hands, which he, no doubt, employs 
in his own speculations ; and, in for- 


mer years, when residing as a guest at 
my house, you have repeatedly boasted 
to me of your determination to save 
money, and inculcated the necessity 
of doing so on Christian principles, in 
order to have the means of assisting 
those who arc in distress.” 

• u Yes, of assisting those who deserve 
it,” interrupted the licli man, with 
greatly increased asperity. 

“ Now I shall wave all considera- 
tion of my own rights to be h^suid^of 
my merits or demerits, and appeal to 
you simply on the principles of Christ- 
ian charity, whether you will or will 
not come to the relief of a destitute and 
miserable family, who have been per- 
secuted almost unto death, and the 
mother of whom 1 have too much 

reason to believe is now ” (djing, 

he* intended to have said ; he shed no 
tears, but his speech abmptlv^topned 
litre.) 

With your peculiry interpretations 
oft hristianitv, so as to suit your own 
purposes and objects,” said Mr.C’utlar, 
“ I certainly have nothing to do ; my # 
reason teaches me that idleness and e\- 
ti'ivfiaance are viicb which infallibly 
bring their own punishment in the shape 
of poverty and disgiace ; my religion 
instructs me that those just intlir^ons of 
l’rowdence on the guilty ought to be 
patiently and humbly borne with.” 

ki In other words,” answered Mow- 
bray, “ )ou would a^ist willingly and 
exhibit a most Christian-like spirit, 
provided a man’s prudence, or low 
cunning, or grasping avarice, had been* 
such as to shield him against the pos- 
sibility of absolute want, or you can 
forgive where nothing is to be forgiven ; 
but if, on the contrary, his follies or 
vices have brought him to a state of 
destitution, you would then shew him 
no mercy, but suffer him to perish un- 
aided.” 

“ Draw your own conclusions, sir,” 
answered Mr. Cutlar; “ you are quite 
at liberty to form what opinion -you 
please of my conduct, provided you 
will now be so good as to allow me 
the use of my own time for my own 
proper employments.” 

The final result of this meeting was 
a violent outbreak of wrath on the part 
of Mr. Mowbray, during which Mr. 
Cutlar displayed an even more than 
usual degree of amenity and philoso- 
phical calmness in his aspect, and at 
the termination of which he merely 
desired that for th^ future he might be 
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spared the repetition of any such in* 
terviews. 

Mr. Mowbray flung away from his 
relation's chambers, of course, in a 
rage, and feeling, in all its bitterness, 
the truth of the old maxim, that in the 
hour of distress a near kinsman is the 
last of persons to be depended on % 
sympathy ; also reflecting lhat, go 
where he might, it was impps^Tble, 
even among strangers, to encounter a 
worgjjeception than he had met with 
here^lTfe readet*must have perceived 
that our hero was not disposed to act 
with much prudence on any occasion, 
and though without one shilling in his 
purse, he now resolved on making an 
effort to see his family, with which 
intent he called and entered a hacktily 
coach. • 

On his way from Lincoln’s Inn <o 
the We* end, it occurred to his recol- 
lection that Sir John Higgles Vampo, 
the W big member for Suddlebury, was 
now m town ; fliis eminent gentleman 
having been one of his former boon- 
companions and collaborators, *nnd, 
moreover, having recently succeeded, 
by the death of a gear relation, a 
very large fortune. To the residence 
of this friend be therefore .directed his 
course^and learned that Sir John was 
at home, but particularly engaged. 
Our hero was in no humour to stumble 
about etiquette. He sent up his card 
with an intimation that he should feel 
obliged by a short audience, and was 
admitted. 

. At a table crowded with papers sat 
the M.P., and right before him lay a 
huge morocco pocket-book, from which 
the ragged edges of a large parcel of 
Bank of England notes visibly pro- 
truded. 

“ Aha, old fellow ! how goes it ? 
Most happy to see you at all limes. 
But what’s the matter — you look 
devilish ill V' 

“It would be rather extraordinary 
if I could look otherwise,” answered 
our hero. 

“ All fancy — all nonsense !” said 
the M.P. ; “ it is thus that you men of 
genius always contrive to torment your- 
selves. You would not look ill nor 
feel ill, if it were not for this force of 
imagination.” «> 

“ I am not conscious of being much 
influenced by imagination at present,” 
*ft«d Mowbray, with a sardonic grin# 

“ Ah, there’s the hobble ! ,; exclaimed 
the vivacious baronet ; “ you are not 


conscious of it ; it rules you insensibly, 
and, as it deals with all poets, carries 
you quite astray : but this is very 
f wrong. As a sincere friend, I beg to 
assure you the evil might be prevented . 
Pardon me for insisting that a little 
more firmness of volition, and a — a — . 
Besides, have you not yourself said 
something on this very point in your 
splendid ode to — to — , 1 forget the 
title, but the lines were admirable. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“ Indeed, I know nothing about 
them,” said our hero, pettishly. 

“ Ah, there it is again !— modesty — 
modesty — always the attendant of gnat 
genflis! As if you could possibly help 
knowing that you have written some of 
the most beautiful poems in our lan- 
guage, which are universally admired 

“ But now, a truce to your compli- 
ments I” said Mowbray; “ you an 
quite aware that whatever my it!ent> 
may have befn, I brought my waies 
to a bad market. I have at last fallen 
into the sad station of a hireling journal- 
ist, yielding a pittance scarcity ni'mji 
to procure food. My family an suf- 
fering fiom sickness and want : 1 

cannot visit them because b-uhlts ;uv 
stationed at my door; I conn- to \<>u 
for a loan of fifty pounds, fu: winch 1 
will give you my bond.” 

“ My dear fellow, if any llun * c ;r l 
by you could make me Io-.c tmiper, 
this would. Talk of /».»!</*, itideH. 
betwixt you and me! Why, if the 
sum required had been five thousand, 
I should never dream of such a thing. 
But as to the inheritance (much over- 
rated by the way) to which l succeeded, 
it has as yet yielded ine not one penny. 
There are a thousand matters to be 
settled by the rascally lawyers before 
one comes into free possesion. Be- 
sides, no rents have yet accrued, and, 
instead of being in ca>h, 1 have had 
nothing to do but to arrange for char- 
ing off embarrassments.” 

“ Of course, then, you cannot be 
expected to assist a friend, even with so 
small a sum ?” 

“ Not at the present moment, my 
dear friend; the thing is impossible. 
This day six months or twelve months, 
if you do roe the honour to call, I may 
be able to tell a very different story; 
not that I would wish at present to 
form any binding obligations. Every 
man who has family and connexions, 
owes it to them as well as to himself 
to be prudent. Had I fifty pounds in 
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my purse, you should have it with the 
utmost pleasure/’ 

44 Sir John,'’ said our hero, with 
another sardonic grin, u the gener- 
osity which you have this day evinced, 
is indeed quite worthy of that character 
which 1 had previously conceived you 
to bear, and merits acknowledgments 
such as I lament my inability at pre- 
sent to oder. My humble apologies 
are also due for having so cruelly tres- 

f >assed on your feelings as to crave the 
oan of fifty pounds, when you had it 
not to spare.’* 

“ Set your inind at rest on that 
score," replied the baronet ; 44 such 
little mistakes are always occurring. 
Hut now, to the point. You, 1 am very 
sure, know the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, and will pardon me for suggest- 
ing that there must be at least fifty 
persona of your acquaintance who 
would, with the utmost pleasure, lend 
you hve hundred pound % each. Eh, 
old fellow, i«, this not perfectly true ? 
Tin n you would be enabled to carry 
on the war in sty lo !'* 

The convi'isation with this worthy 
was protract* d for Miine minutes longer, 
and ended much like the conference 
with Mi. Grigshuye Cutlar, only with 
this difference, that Mowbray s in- 
dignation wa* united in cold, cutting 
sarcasm, which, at least, clenched oru 
point — namely, that from henceforth 
lie seemed for Inmsclf the bitter 
enmity of a narrow, sordid, and spite- 
fid mind. 

From the house of Sir John Vampo, 
lie determined on proceeding to his 
own, having previously instructed the 
coachman that his required duty was 
not to stop at the door, but to drive 
fsast the house as if making for a 
different direction. Reader, has it 
ever happened that you visited or 
beheld from a distance, an abode once 
your own, where you had spent hap- 
py days, but which was now tenant- 
ed by strangers? Or were you ever 
doomed to stand by, when any one 
whom you loved was in danger of 
losing his (or her) life, and you were 
forcibly withheld from rendering any 
assistance? If so, you may perhaps 
guess at somewhat of our hero’s sens- 
ations without any enlarging on the 
description. 

But to return. Ilis purpose was to 
investigate whether the executioners of 
our so-styled law of arrest did or did 
not still watch in expectation of his 
VOL. xx. no. cxvi. 


arrival at home; for if none such had 
been visible, he would course have 
stopped and visited his family. But 
from this object of inquiry, his thoughts 
rere soon diverted; for when his 
anxious eyes caught sight of his own 
house from a distance, lie perceived 
that there was a large concourse of 
petfple before it. As he drew nearer, 
he say that the street-door was open, 
the wirukows also, and that people 
were in the act of placarding the whole 
front with bills announcing, 44 
of the sheriff,’’ a peremptory sale of 
household effects. More particularly 
on looking up to the second floor he 
perceived, from the interior of his wife’s 
apartment, the ruffian I ike visage of 
an gfneiant, who forthwith proceeded, 
at the # risk of his neck, to paste a pla- 
card under the window-sill. 

By this time, probably, she is 
dead!" said Mowbray to hirn>tff; but 
he dur^t not -.top to make any inquiry, 
foi at the moment of passing the 
house, a bailiff to whom hn features 
ttciu \$ell known, caught Ins eye and 
rushed forward to stop the holies, also , 
i oaring out tor assistance. The assault 
ipiovAl m vain ; tile street was free 
from impediment of vehicles; the 
driver lashed ’his horses into furv, and 
cut at the bailiff, who was knocked 
down, and the couch got clear away 
into the Uxbridge road. 

On reaching the toll-bar at Bays- 
water, our hero w T as somewhat rudely 
reminded of an awkward contingency 
which he had overlooked — viz. that he 
had no leady cash, and, as the keeper • 
demanded a* pledge, he gave lum a 
plain gold ring winch he had received 
from JfiuletU on their marriage-day. 

It was the last remnant of personal 
propei ty winch the once wealthy M.P. 
possessed, and he did not surrender it 
without a shudder ; but la force de cir- 
eotntunccs proved, as usual, paramount. 
Moreover the coachman, perceiving the 
dilemma, took this opportunity of in- 
sinuating that the hour was come»for 
feeding his horses, and asking how 
long his employer intended to detain 
him l 

There was no district of the west 
end wherein our hero did not possess 
acquaintances, ^vho had, in former 
years, partaken less or more of the 
sunshine of his prosperity; and he 
now remembered that, hard by the 
Bayswater gate of Kensington Gardens, 
there resided a poor # artist, from whom 

M 
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lie had once purchased a picture, and 
thither he noir directed hi* course. 

The cottage wa> the same, and yet 
its aspect was much changed from 
what he had once known it as thtf 
abode of extreme and squalid poverty. 
The garden was now tastefully trim- 
med, and exhibited some rare flowers 
and exotic plants. The door *as 
opened by a neatly clad atuf chgerful- 
looking girl, who led him itflo a par- 
lour, at one end of which was a green- 
hmm ~ is tih 1 on the walls were speci- 
mens of the artist's pencil, which at 
least shewed how much he had improved 
since the time when Mowbray acted as 
a patron. 

The owner of the cottage at length 
made his appearance, trimfy c and 
stylishly attired, hut with a , pale, 
anxious, and care-worn countenance, 
lie u^eived our hero with the utmost 
cordiality and re*p*-ct, expressing m 
every possible phrase his gratitude foi 
past obligations, ami hi* dt light at 
meeting a benefactor again after so 
long an absence. t 

‘*1 thank you,” said Mowbray; 
“ but you no longer see the same indi- 
vidual. 4 Fuit It Kurt f — I am but tlitf 
shadow of what I was.” 

44 On the contrary,” said the artist, 
who«tvas somewhat of a genius, and 
could philosophise as well as paint; 
44 if there be any change, it is only the 
shadow that is gone. Contingent and 
adventitious properties may have^ 
changed, but the real substance — iti 
other words, the mind — exists unin- 
jured, and will endure for ever.” 

44 I am no longer a logician, far less 
a transcendentalUt,” answered Mow- 
bray ; 44 mind and body are both de- 
teriorated, — I might almost say de- 
composed. I live only for (me im- 
pression — for the horrors of poverty, 
whereof I reck not one jot as re- 
gards myself personally, but which I 
cannot bear to see inflicted upon 
others.” 

* 4 Of that fact I am well aware by 
experience,” said Mr. Schbnfeldt ; 44 for 
I know not what other motive except 
compassion for poverty could formerly 
adtuate your patronage of my works. 
I did not then deserve the name of an 
artist; and I still pa$s my time under 
'die mil lotions of an accusing conscience, 
because, notwithstanding all the en- 
couragement received, I improve so 
slowly.” 

44 1 fear that, ip a country like this, 


every artist must And it a hard task to 
obtain the means of subsistence.” 

41 In too many instances,” said Mr. 
Schunfeldt, 44 your remark is verified ; 
but 1, for one, have no right to com- 
plain, To succeed costs me, indeed, 
unremitting labour ; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that without this 
any artist can possibly deserve success. 
For the last three years, my income 
has been more than I ever expected, — 
more, indeed, than I required, or 
merited. For all this good fortune I 
am indebted to you. "Without your 
most kind and liherul patronage at a 
critical moment of my life, — without 
your purchase then of my Old Reggar- 
man standing at the Rich Man’s < iatc, l 
shouW cither have be*u in the gra\o 
long ago, or bet n a beugai myself." 

44 1 must say that you gieutly t>\ci- 
ratc my services," icplicd our biro; 
44 anJ, besides soirv am I to couth'.'; 
that 1 reckn.1 little whetlur you \w i e 
rich or poor. To syinpiihise wnlj po- 
verty, one mu*t first fed its p.uus. My 
object, I suspect, was m» rd> the uu’i- 
fic.it ion of iny own vanity, or tasl< for 
the arts, by possessing a picture which 
obviously >h<nu*d goiiiii' > ." 

44 'I ou wi io the only individual, 
however, m tht< great and wealthy na- 
tion who could then discou-r t’ne ai list’s 
gqmus; and, represent your mouse* as 
you will, I shall ne\er cease to re- 
member, that to \our hind pairuiiage I 
owe all my subsequent prosperity." 

Having thus unexpectedly found i 
valuable and attached friend, our heio 
failed not to recount his own misfor- 
tunes, — not forgetting the shock that 
he had just now suffered on passing 
his tfwu house, the allusion to which 
seemed to make a strange impression 
on the painters mmd, who stammered 
out, — 

44 Pray don’t say any more on these 
matters, I beseech you ; three words 
are enough. I know too much by ex- 
perience of such proceedings, and their 
various evil effects. Now, I have one 
great favour to request, and I hope my 
effrontery will be excused. Take with 
you whatever money I have at present 
in my cottage; it will pay travelling 
expenses, at all events. To-morrow is 
Sunday; you can then visit your family, 
and consult with them what is best to 
be done. I shall, perhaps, obtrude an- 
other request on your consideration, 
namely, that you will honour me with a 
few minutes’ audience to-morrow even- 
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ing, if I should have it in my power to 
call.” 

The poor painter then retired to an 
inner apartment, whence lie brought, 
wrapped in paper, a small sum in 
gold, which lie put into Mowbray’s 
hands. According to probability, this 
must ha\c been the whole of his 
worldly wealth ; nor had the income of 
which he boasted ever exceeded 300/. 
per annum. 

With his finances thus recruited, our 
heio returned into town. It may, per- 
haps be supposed that he did' not 
sufficiently feel the degradation of be- 
ing thus obliged to borrow from a poor 
aitist, and that he was not enough 
sorry for the risk he ran of thus injuring 
a man who could not afford to lo^e. 
But, whatever were the faults of Mow- 
buy’s character, want of sensibility 
could not be reckoned among thorn, 
and lie felt the disgrace attending his 
every step fa. 1 t vi de- |»K ; I sav too 
deeply, beta* m: ni-Mitut irritation 
ends, ot’eontM', to piraly>e and con- 
fute, ir.<t*..d of promoting, useful ex- 
ertion. 

On K.ivm; Hayswater, the question 
width natui ally arose was, whither to 
Intake himself next. The best plan he 
conceived was, to retire to an obscure 
coflee- house, where he could write two 
or three* letters, and collect his scut- 
teud senses; ami this he did. The 
\ oor are not allowed to economise. At 
considerable expense, he engaged a ■ 
tiustworthy messenger, by whom he 
despatched to Mrs. Mowbray the greater 
part of the money which he had re- 
ceived from the artist, lie paid off 
Ins coachman with the remainder, and 
then migrated from the cotFee-hoi&c to 
the neighbouring office of a piosperous 
attorney, who, by former transactions 
with our heio had netted large sums; 
but from whom, instead of gratitude, it 
is almost superfluous to say that he now 
only met with indifference or insolence. 
However, he provided himself here 
with the printed form of a bond, or 
wairant of attorney, which the lawyer’s 
cleik filled up for him, to be used in 
case he should find any one willing to 
accept of such personal security as 
alone he could proffer. 

My story is already too long, and I 
must not recount the further efforts 
which, like the “ hare with many 
friends,” he afterwards made in order 
to raise the wind. Suffice it, that they 
were all ineffectual. He received 


from home an answer in the following 
terms : — 

" Your messenger arrived timely, and 
^rou may imagine how thankful we all 
are. \\ ith regard to the disturbance of 
the & ile, i endeavour not to think about 
it. It rather roused ine, I believe ; and 
without that stimulus I should not have 
been able to write these lines. In hopes 
of your v^sit to-morrow, yours, fcc.” 

Among Jiuletta’s accomplishments 
had been that of elegant and ra’ f dff > p8!P 
manship; but the above words were 
traced in a character almost illegible, 
and sufficiently indicative of the writer’s 
weakness. Herewith 1 shall close the 
narrative of one day’s unsuccessful 
advfmures. 

Sunday morning, and the autumnal 
sun* emerged in wonted serenity and 
splendour ; but among the countless 
millions aroused by In*! light — some to 
renewed toil, and others to renewed 
tniium — how few could be reckoned 
that awoke to happiness! fly -a ri- 
el icukAis inconsistency, the debtor is 
permitted on Sundays to move about as # 
Jie pleases ; wherea> 4 if he deserves im- 
prisonment, this hoi \ day ought not to 
be a protection to him any more than 
it is to the housebreaker or assassin. 
But the sun at noon is not more g firing 
than the fact, that “ punishment with- 
out crime” is an outrage on the prin- 
ciples of Christianity at all times. 

» Consequently, we like To keep up some 
outward show of religion, however 
slight ; and, in vulgar phrase, “ hope to 
cheat the devil,” by allowing our debt- 
ors, who are not already incarcerated, 
to have perfect freedom on Sundays. 
But no sooner has the midnight hour 
struck, than this assumed respect for 
religion ceases, and the world again 
takes its usual course. 

Karly as our hero awoke, he did not 
think it prudent to disturb Ins own fa- 
mily at «iicli an hour ; but, in hopes of 
providing some good news forlhem^he 
called first at the house of a money- 
lending Jew ; with whom, however, to 
have entered on the subject of his do- 
mestic cares and disti esses, would, .as 
he well knew, have been utterly ab- 
surd. As to his excessive want of 
money, that indeed was too obviously 
betrayed by his demeanour, attire, and 
the expression of every feature. The 
Jew attentively heard his proposition, 
and looked at the warrant of attorney. 

« Yy,” said he, “ 4his here looks all 
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very fair and f straigbtfor ard ; and J 
dares to say as how you means nothink 
no vorse. But it voudn't suit me at 
no price ! You have a rich relation, f 
him as makes ten thousand a-year at 
the Chancery bar; vy doesn't he as- 
sist you !" 

‘• Because he has already assisted," 
said Mowbray, bluntly/ “atid won't 
part with any more money." m * 

“ HI tell you what do,” said the 
Jjy^briskly ; u let him keep lu> 
money then, but put his name with 
yourn to this here bond, and I'll get it 
cashed for you.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Mowbray ; 

44 but 1 never knew him put his name 
to either bill or bond m all my life ” 

41 And though near relations vSn't 
even put their names on paper/' y.iid 
the Jew, ** yet you expects that strangers 
will the whole hog, and g>ve \vu 
the hactual blunl !” 

“ There are wors*> secunti.s than 
mine aluvw every day accepted m the 
inaikct 

4 ‘ \Vll,t> proNt that 1 would iV* any 
thing in reason to oblige you,” said the 
Jew, “ h't Mr. Grogsbave (. utlai «ariic» 
a mere letter of guarantee, a private 
engagement — you uinkutaiid ? It is 
imp^stble he can refuse that much, 
and then 1*11 see what can be done.’' 

Of the vuuous criminal act', which 
are daily perpetrated in the world, we 
know and mav.witnes* the immediate 
purpose, the cw.l cfkets, and the 
puuishmCi.'. ; but the Motives, though 
we may surmise and guess at, we, of 
course, cannot know. These belong 
to the sphere oftSie Infinite, arid can he 
judged ol only by an infinite and al- 
mighty Bower. Apparently, our unfor- 
tunate Kero had been so long governed 
by mere impulse, that the regulating 
faculty of reason had almost ceased to 
act. lie entertained a dread and horror 
of returning to ius own house, without 
having some plan laid for u raising the 
wind,” however desperate the condi- 
tions ; and, fierceiving how easy it 
wpuld be to deceive the worthless old 
Jew, he replied as follows : — 

44 I am not a man of business, and 
do not exactly know in what form a 
letter of guarantee should be drawn. 
Write, if you please, “what will satisfy 
your purpose ; and if it be in my 
power to see Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar 
to-day, l shall ask him to sign it.” 

The Jew smiled grimly with the 
anticipation of 'naving neatly caught 


his prey ; and, reckoning on the gain of 
more than cent per cent, he carefully 
drew up the document, which he said 
mu*t be addressed to a respectable 
friend of his, whose card he produced, 
and who could lend the money ; for 
he himself had not sixjience at com- 
mand, and he 44 never m In* life knew 
cash so worry difficult: it vash hardly 
to be cotut at by any means.” Mow- 
bray requeued that tins respectable 
friend should lie in attendance to meet 
him, at an hour which he fixed in the 
evening, and then took his leave. 

Our hero had indeed by no means 
overrated the existing causes for his 
anxiety. On his arrival at his own 
house* the female servant who opened 
the door ga\e him a u*ry unfavourable 
account of thi* sick lady's coudunin, 
which was confirm'd by the fmhlul 
O’Nedt, whom !»• found in the Jmw- 
ing-room. 

4i 1 mail urn \»>u one i intion/* said 
the fuendU docto; ; ** uni* » you conn 
with good in wv, or can in y> r.e <b 
bnuhtin up that Iutij: tut, I latmot 
with propii**»y allow \,<n m hate in 
interview with my patient. Tluoiijh 
la-f night she his sutlered fiotu in- 
creased fct< i, ai'.emled with constant 
delirium, but is n*»w compose i and 
sensible ; ye. >o u<*ik, that . t tins r ite 
d tTr is great darui r of th»* system 
wearing out." 

“ Uoctoi, tell me nut of tin* dan^<r, 
for I am awake to it sufficiently. Hut 
supposing that 1 should become po*- 
SCS.M d of ample means, what is there 
in this case* that ought to be done ' 
What iviii be done ?” 

“In order to cure a disease, you 
must, of course, fir-t remove its cause/’ 
replied O' Neale. 41 Mrs. Mowbray's 
illness has been kept up solely by 
continued irritation of mind, and the 
absence of those comforts to which, 
through all her previous life, she had 
been accustomed, \\ ithoul entire 
change of air and scene, it is imprac- 
ticable to subdue this mental irnlution. 
Weak ns she now appears, I would not 
hesitate to lift her into a carriage ; ami 
am confident that at every stage which 
removed her further from town, and 
nearer to the sea-coast, the low fever 
which undermines her constitution 


would abate. Besides, it is quite ob- 
vious that your family canuot remain 
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liim the inhumanity of his proceedings, 
but be is inexorable.” 

The worthy doctor’s opinion had 
been concisely and clearly expressed. 
The miserable woman was now dying, 
not, properly "peaking, of disease, but 
of poverty and worry. Yet this woman 
Mowbray had solemnly sworn to love 
and to cherish; afid having squandered 
her money, the only way in which he 
could redeem lus solemn engagement, 
or save her from peri siting, was by 
getting rnoie. It was a crime to 
neglect her, and, consequently, it was 
criminal not to obtain money ; but his 
efforts for that purpose had been utterly 
m vain, and the only method that •of- 
fered the possibility of relief was by 
fiaud and deception. Which/ then, 
was the worst (or, as Lord Brougham 
would logically say, the worst r) crime, 
to acquiesce in the fraudulent rapacity 
of a Jew, at the same time to decewe 
that Jew, or to leave tht unfortunate 
Jiuletta perishing and unaided ' If 
conduct through life has been i emulated 
by principle, instead of impulse, moral 
strength will of cour>e remain inde- 
MruilibJo. Deception will nut merely 
be held in contempt and abhorrence, 
but cannot e\on occm as a possible 
means of e\ti nation. Such a notion 
would nut obtrude its* If even into the 
nuK fcvendi dream But to the 
“ b» >ken mind ” of our hero, the 
dilemma appeared inevitable. lie bad 
the pleasant alternatives abnvemcn^ 
t;om d, but could devise no other. 

He made no direct answer to the 
doctor. lie did not say whether lie 
could or could not act on the advice 
then given. But whilst he reflected, 
the servant brought a message lo say 
that Mrs. Mowbiay felt surprised he 
should have been so "long in the house 
without seeing her. Mowbray looked 
at the doctor. 

“ Of course, you must go,” said 
O'Ncale ; “ but, remember, no long 
faces, no despondency.” 

A few weeks of constant anxiety and 
privation will sometimes make a fearful 
change in the frame and aspect of the 
sufferer. The once gay anti blooming 
Jiuletta was worn into a spectre; and 
when Mowbray appeared, she raised 
and held out her shadowy hand in si- 
lence, then said, in a voice hardly arti- 
culate, u You were long in coming ; I 
drought sometimes we should never 
meet again.” 

41 1 came yesterday,” said he, with 


al forced smile, "but had a narrow 
escape from the bailiffs/l 

u Alas !” responded Jiuletta, “ I 
know how much you have suffered, 
#*and am deeply grieved for it : I am so 
sorry and ashamed, too, that I should 
have added to your anxieties by this 
tediou-, illness. Be assured I could 
ndl help it, and have not been myself 
lately But it will all be over soon. 

I feel grtatly better this moiling." 

'Ihe words conveyed an unconscious 
prophecy. Mowbray did ind^feE' 
ceive that it would “all be over soon,” 
and th.it, if he must act on the sug- 
gestions of the friendly doctor, not a 
moment was to be lost. Even now he 
almost determined on completing the 
letter of guarantee for the Jew. Besides, 
he 1 13d but one day to act in, for the 
purpose of setting his house in order, 
preparatory to an auction ar^l final 
break-up. Kn passant, and for a mo- 
ment only, he looked into that apart- 
ment which had been bis study. The 
books were all taken from the shelves, 
and jnade into bales with cordage. 
His e'crutoire and drawers had been* 
broken open, and ransacked m hopes 
•of (fiscovering aitiWcs of value, and 
tbv contents we;e strewed about the 
ibior. Kecdilmg from the sight, he 
•tbaudoned lu< intention of looking for 
M}me papers which might have been of 
sen ice in his negotiations ; and w ended 
his waj to St. John’s Wood, where, in 
a pleasant villa, lived tone ofhis oldest 
friends, who, under the Whig adminis- 
tration, had become a lord of the 
Treasury. 

This prosperous gentleman paraded 
immediately, entering fiorn his private 
study, into the reception-room with a 
cold* abstracted air, and papers in his 
hand, as if immensely occupied. Be- 
twixt friends so intimate, the explana- 
tion of our hero’s object m calling was 
very soon effected. 

“ All this,” observed the oracular 
lord of the Treasury, “ was naturally 
to be anticipated, and you have jtour- 
self only to blame for the result. Ac- 
cording to the v ulgar adage, you cannot 
have your cake and eat your cake. 
Reputation and fortune were the cake. 
You have annihilated both, and must 
take the consequences.” 

“ You have uttered a very wise 
dictum," said Mowbray ; “ but any old 
Jew clothesman in Monmouth Street 
might have told me this quite as well.” 

“ I came into thg room resolved to 
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keep my temper,” said Mr. l!artloc& 
Strutton, 44 autf no objurgation or codU 
tumely on your part shall be allowed 
to upset it.” 

“ J intended no contumely/* said r, 
our hero, 44 and have uttered none.** 

“ It lias not as yet gone any further 
than telling me that 1 spoke like an old 
Jew cloihesman of Monmoutlj Street*.’* 

44 That w as not my observation,* said 
Mowbray ; 44 I meant only — -*■” 

4 ‘ Pshaw — nonsense!” cried the 
Siaa^i££ lord, impatiently ; 41 never 
mind what you meant ; — it is of no 
consequence.*' 

44 I could have no design to offend 
you, or wound your feelings/* said 
Mowbray, calmly ; “ I came here with 
very different motives.** € 

4 ‘ Yes. I know/* interposed his fr^nd, 

44 and it is belter to end this matter, at 
once. There, take my puise !*’ And 
he flung it to him. 

Our hero bad an inclination to fling 
it into the fire* however, he did just 
nothing at all. He look no notice of 
the purse, and made no immediate re- 
« ply to his lordship ; for the &u*ne just 
befoife witnessed at his own house had 
made too deep air impres-imi t-5 be *- 
easily effaced by i.ew emotions. 

“If \ou imagine that l have more in 
my p*wei/* added Mr. Strutton, ,4 vou 
are egregiously mistaken. My account 
at Contis’ is actually overdrawn, and 
I cannot pay my own debts, fai less 
other people’s. ’ » 

“Never mind/’ answered Mowbiay, 
feeling that ins quondam friend de- 
* served only his contempt or puy, and 
considering whither he should go next. 

11 And, besides/’ resumed Mr. Strut- 
ton, in a tone somewhat apologetical, 

44 I am thoroughly convinced that as- 
sistance would be but temporary. It 
is like stopping one bole in a sieve.** 

44 All assistance is temporary/* said 
Mowbray : 44 life does not last for 
ever.” 

44 And why wish to lengthen a life of 
suffering and disgrace * If evei any 
mortal did with open eyes work lus 
own destruction, you have done so ! 
Not contented with having, in the first 
place, flung away a fair fortune, you 
every where proclaim yourself an ill- 
used man ; which, of course, is the 
iuo;t ' effectual method of insunng ill 
usage for the future, and cutting off 
the possibility of retrieval : and not 
contented with borrowing from every 
body who would lend, you vilify them 


for not lending more. Rely on it, 
such a career has its limits, and must 
come to an abrupt end.** 

Mowbray did indeed feel that it 
.must come to an end, or, rather, that 
he had already reached the goal. In 
the vast population of Loudon, where 
lie formerly had friends by hundreds, 
there was not one ill whom, at this 
juncture of extreme domestic distress, 
he could place reliance ; and yet there 
was but one day to act in, and, accord- 
ing to hi;, own conclusions, it too plainly 
appeared that there was but one mode 
of acting, lie might rack his brains, 
and writhe, and turn himself to all 
poieits of the compass, but from every 
point there glared upon him only the 
same ftnmingable evils. Once more 1 
repeat it, the dilemma seemed inevit- 
able: he might allow lus unfoituuate 
wife to perish, or employ a despicable 
and criminal deception to save hi r. 
It was not tiV late in the evening, and 
after he had tried even other expedient 
in vain, that he resolved «»n adopting 
the latter. N\ ith perfect liminos and 
cumpoMjTt , he at la<t alhxcd tls* sig- 
nal*, re of < in^lme Cullir to the guu- 
lanti-e, but w idiot t any attempt to 
mutate his hinMinn’s hand; mi the 
contrary, wutirg it. his uv d uncon- 
strained manner Tneie.if , « r ho U took 
birnsilf to the house of In'* piuious 
acquaintance, the Jew , nut forgetting, 
however, to leave notice where he was 
to be found, m case of a visit from the 
poor but benevolent artist. 

The Jew received him as if the visit, 
though late, had taen fully expected, 
and exhibiting a peculiar grin on hi» 
visage, from which Mowbray augured 
r.o good. In a room filled with the 
smoke of bad tobacco, two other per- 
sons were present, one with a pipe in 
his mouth, the other busily engaged 
in perusing a three weeks’ old Morn- 
ing Chronicle. It appeared that the 
tobacco-smoking gentleman was to be 
the money-lender, for he directly laid 
aside lus pipe when our hero entered 
and seemed prepared to give his whole 
mind to business. 

4 ‘ Mister l’vke/’said the Jew, 44 this 
here gcnTman, as I vas a telling you 
on, vants the loan of a few pounds 
werry bad, and as you have got plenty 
of blu?it t it is for you to judge whether 
be can offer you satisfactory security.** 

44 Plenty of hlunt, indeed f” answered 
Mr. Pyke. 44 No; I do recollect the 
time when this might have been said 
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with some truth, but I never expects to 
see the like again. Well, what have 
you got ? Hand me over the bill for 
examination ; I shall not steal it.” 

Mowbray laid before him the bond 
and the letter of guarantee, both of 
which he attentively considered. 

“ Tell you what I can do, in a mo- 
ment," said Mr. Pyke; “ 1 will give 
you ten pounds cash, and forty more 
m wine. At present I could make no 
better offer, not for the best personal 
security in the land." 

“ The offer would not suit me,” 
replied Mowbray, “ and I must de- 
cline it." 

44 What would you wish or exp^t, 
then said Mr. Pyke. 

44 I came here m the expectation of 
receiving the full amount as specified 
m the bond, deducting, of course, a 
reasonable sum fur interest.” 

44 Note that down, Sturgeon," said 
Mi. Pyke to the silent® gentleman, 
v* lif, apparently, continued to study 
in- . 1 // Chrttntclt . 

" And 1 appeal to Mr. Isaacs," re- 
sumed our V ro, “ wheihtr this was 
n--t the ( it>df i standing betwixt us 

He turned lound, and discovered 
that Mr. I-aacs had left the room, and, 
in place of that woithy, Mowbray, with 
no little amazement, beheld hi*. friend, 
Sc! « ufddt, who^t* eyes glistened with 
] lea . are, and whose pale face wore a 
vnde of infinite satisfaction. 

44 1 come with good news,” said the< 
ai ti»t, ** and would wish to speak with 
>*ju for a few moments in private.” 

Our hero moved towards the door, 
but his progress was intercepted by 
Messrs. Pyke and Sturgeon, who rose 
suddenly. • 

44 Excuse me,” said the former, 44 but 
at present, you may as well not attempt 
to leave the room. It will be of no 
u«e, you know, for we shall follow, 
and it would only make a row for no 
purpose.” 

Schonfeldt stared. 

“ Thcie is no necessity for leaving 
the loom," said he; and, in a whisper 
to our hero, he added, 44 I have one 
hundred pounds ready, and at your 
service. Pray make an end of your 
negotiations here, for Mrs. Mowbray 
is exceedingly ill.” 

At this moment, the Jew re-entered 
the room, followed by a police con- 
stable; on seeing whom, Mr. Pyke 
folded up the papers, and grasping 
them tightly, pointed to Mowbray. 


|‘ I give that man in charge,” said 
h €7 “ for forgery, witli ftitent to de- 
fraud, and shall be at the office by 
tea o'clock to-morrow morning to sub- 
^tiuiate my accusation !” 

Hereupon our hero was about to 
speak in a tone of the most violent 
rage, but Schonfeldt contrived to stop 
him. 

“ What proof or evidence has there 
appearedr of forgery in this case ?” in- 
quired the artist. 

44 I have pi oofs amply sufTlti'entJ^’ 
replied Mr. Pyke, 44 as your acquaint- 
ance, who hears me, well knows. 
Meanwhile, I tell him in your presence, 
as you seem to be a friend of his’n, 
that his own relation, Mr. Grigsbaye 
CuHar, may be considered the real 
prosecutor on this occasion, for it is 
only by lus advjce and instructions 
that I act as l have done.” • 

14 Pray how comes Mr. Cutlai *o be 
interested here?" said the artist. 44 Js 
he within hearing ?” • 

44 Mr. (Jngsbaje Cmlar happens to 
be my^comisel in unimportant chancery 
suit," answered Mr P)ke. 44 It was 
# but yesterday that I paid him a large 
fee ; and this afternoon, in consequence 
of a communication made to me in 
the morning, and in order to save time, 

1 called to inquire whether lit? had 
given, or would give, any guarantee 
in favour of his precious relative, who 
stands there. II is answer will not 
easily go out of my recollection : and 
I now repeat, that I act by his explicit 
instructions. The world has, indeed, 
come to a pretty pass; and, among 
gentry nowadays,* honour aud honesty 
are but empty names !" 

44 If I understand the matter right, 
you have lost nothing on this occasion 
said Mr. Schonfeldt ; 44 pray how much 
do you expect to gain by the prosecu- 
tion ?" 

44 Not a fraction 1 ” answered Mr. 
Pyke. 44 Besides, for my own part, I 
would rather gain by giving it ug, if 
any friend chooses to come forward 
with the blunt; because why — 1 don’t 
much like the trouble of attending 
them police-offices and criminal courts, 
where one gets no pay.” 

44 Then, in order to meet your views 
and save you trouble, " said the artist, 
44 also to save my own time, I will 
give you five pounds for the papers 
which you now hold in your hand ; 
but observe, not a penny more. Your 
refusal is to me a matter of indifference, 
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as I am quite prepared to give seemly 
for my frieml's api*arance at ins 
magistrate's office, atid am also con- 
winced that Mi. Grigsbaye Cutlar will 
never appear publicly in the matter.* # 

4 * Well," said Mr. Pyke, 44 let me 
see ; a stitch in time saves nine ; to- 
morrow at ten o'clock, I had appointed 
to he with Sir John hitdf, and at 
eleven with Lord Lackaker.^ ny at- 
tending at the d — d police-office, I 
should lose both. I am a man of 
sir; make your offer seven 
guineas, and you shall have the 
papers." 

A bargain was at length struck, and 
the meeting brok^up; after which, the 
kind-hearted artist and his ci-devant 
patron (both observing a profound 

silence) .drove rapidly to Street, 

wheio they found l)r. O’Xeale in 'at- 
tendance, but apparently very ranch 
chagrined and irritated. 

*■ I had hoped,” said fie, “ that the 
symptom* wei? 1 favourable. Towards 
evening I endeavoured to soothe my 
patient by assuring her th.it 1 * knew 
* she would be removed from this house ; 
that I would havg a coach realty for t 
her by ten o’clock to-monow, and you 
would meet her at Sir eathgrn, Croydon, 
or some oilier station, as should be 
afterwards agreed upon, and *h** did 
seem revived and tranquillized ; but, 
during my absence for about an hour, 
when summoned to attend an urgent 
case, it appears that a written com- 
munication was brought by a tkrk of 
. Mr. Ciriffsbaye (.‘utlar, of L*ncoln\s 
Inn, which lie insisted on delivering 
into her own hands. This arrived most 
unfortunately, just as Mrs. Mowbray 
was composing herself to rest, and 
ever since the fever has increased, and 
she has been in such an excited state, 
that I fear the worst.*' 

And the worst ilid occur. Mr. 
Grigzbavc Cutkii, with the coarseness 
which belongs to a hardened old 
lawyer, had sent Mrs. Mowbray a 
small sum of money as a charitable 


gift, with a note containing some harsh 
allusions to the anticipated delinquency 
and disgrace of her unfortunate hus- 
band. The application worked ; it 
was that last stress upon the already 
broken heart which it could not sus- 
tain ; sleep refused to come, but de- 
lirium did come ; and, fortunately, in 
her ravings, she constantly reverted to 
the pleasant prospects which had been 
held out to her by the doctor. 

44 Anne, Sophia, Bernard !*’ cried 
she, naming her children ; “ where arc 
you ! Why don’t you awake ? This 
day we are to set out for Brighton or 
Hastings. You shall roam on the 
beJch again, and I shall wander on ray 
favourite green fields at Palmer. ” 

Mowbray rejoiced to hear her speak 
thus, for he thought it was only natural, 
but her eyes glared at him without 
recognition. lie assured her over and 
over, of the timely aid which had been 
brought m abundance by his fnenft, 
Sclnmfeldr, but her leplics were riot 
an answer, she recked not his words ; 
she understood lum not, but pe»MMPd 
,u In r own wild ravings. This world 
had become to In r a sphere of concep- 
tions and dreams »»n*y ; she had no 
longer any smisi hints tor piesont ob- 
jects or prest.it inn rests. The mind, 
of course, ddl *\ntv 1. but the organic 
audu i by which it was attached to the 
material world wen; inetncvably in- 
jured, and about tu be withdrawn for 
ever. She died next morning. 

Sdumfeldt remained; -he watched 
over Ins quondam benefactor, and did 
all that a friend could do. He vvidied 
to have removed Mowbray to his cot- 
tage hi Bayswater, but my unfortunate 
hero would not be advised nor guided. 
He still exists, and has subsided from 
a stale of outrageous madness into one 
of helpless drivelling idiocy, in which 
condition he may be found by any one 
who chooses or chances to knock at 
the door of No, 45 in the Fair, Fleet 
Prison. 
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THE RISING QP THE SUN. 

DEDICATED TO THE CONSERVATIVES op ENGLAND. 

“ Know then, my brethren, beaten is clear, 

And all the clouds are^one ; 

The righteous now shall flourish, and 
(iood days are coming on : a 
Come then, my brethren, and be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me.’- -Q uarles. 

Long time an Arab in the sky, 

A wanderer from the earth, 

Covered witli^gloom, the Sun had becn._ 

Robbed of his right of birth. w 

Brethren, he shines on<jp more , — a be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me” 

The howling, envious storms arose, 

And cursed his light, because 
He shone as Heaven had ordered him, 
iTy good and ancient laws. 

Brethren, he shines once more, — “ be glad," 

And eke rejoice with me.*’ 

Long time within the deadly gloom, 

The mighty hicnycli y^roud, 

\N ith patient, stern, and lordly step, 

Kept looming through the cloijd. 

Brethren, he shines once more, — “ be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me.” 

Ever anon some mbble blast 
W oufd hiss around his shrine, 

And try to choke his splendour, as • 

The damp witmn the mine. 

Biethren, he shines once more, — “ be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me. 

Then east and west, and north and south, 

All-traitorous thunders roared ; 

Ungodly lightnings led them on, 

To shame what Truth adored. 

Brethren, lie shines once more ,—' u be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me.*' 

Unscathed lie rode above the storm, 

The storm that roared at him ; 

Before such drunken rout as this, 

His light he would not dim. 

Brethren, lie shines once more, — “ be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me.” 

In frantic rage, these minions foiled, 

Upsprung a Phantom Black;* 

• For a more particular insight into the character of this Black Phantom , study the 
modem history of Ireland, and the works of Feter Dens, Em., of which he is the 
civil chief. Oflate, for some durk intent, 41 Pray-curse-her” has been branded on 
his brow in Sntanic characters, vhich has puzzled the learned in no small degree. 
By some it is said to mean a curse that he prays against sin: to wBich it has been 
replied, that it is highly improbable he would wish to curse one of the deities of his 
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With cowl and cros, and bigot spell, 

He rushed to thq attack. 

Brethren, he shines <once more , — “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice wifi me.” 

Then winds and wAers howling rose, 

Cowl, curse, and hellish spite ; 

Cross-bones and skull dark Mammon led,* 
To crush Jus aiident light. 

Brethren, lie shapes once more, — 44 be glad, 
And eke rejtrtce with me.” 

Then joined bis crew, a waspish set, 

Tamed patriots— -save the mark ! 

Who skulked behind the cowled fiend, 

To stab him in the dark, 
brethren, he shines once mpre , — “ be glad, 
Wtid eke rejoice with me.” 

The whirlwind, drugged by book ami charm, 
Foul slorra- fiends, drunk with hate. 

Hoar frost and poison fog were charged 
To hurl him from his state. 

Brethren, he shines once more, — 44 be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 

He flung them off with lofty scorn, 

The felon troop! in vam 
They howl and hi>s, and shout and yell, 
He’s lord m domain. 

Brethren, he shines once more, — 44 he glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 

Then at the gate of glory stood 
Two fiends, of subtle breath, 

Who looked the images, 1 ween, 

Of Milton’s Sin and Death. f 
• Brethren, he shines once more, — 44 be glad, 
And eke rejoice with m?.” 

Around them were a fearful group 
Of cloud -imps, baying dire, 

All froth and fury, striving to 
Put out his olden fire. 

Brethren, he shines once more,— 44 be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 

Bewrinkled Sin was snake becurled 
And on her Son incestuous 


own religion. Others affirm "her" meaneth “ the Scarlet Whore of Babylon but 
this is considered to be as impossible as the other was improbable ; as it is not very 
likely he would curse the mother bv whom ho lives. The most rational, and hy 
generfA consent the true, construction is, that by “ Prnv-curse-hpr ” is to bo 
understood, the true and pure Protestant Church of God, as established in these 
realms, which the black phantom, Mammon, especially abhors. 

• Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 1 — Hi, Matthew, vi. 24. 
t A friend at our elbow inquires, Whether there is any political resemblance 

between Sin and Death and Cords M e and John It 1 ; — i. r., do thev bear the 

same affinity to the Black Phantom as the former did to the Prince of the Air ? Wo 
do not presume to think*upon the subject : “ what is writ is writ.” We refer our 
readers to the second book of Milton for a description of these celebrated twin 
ministers of the Evil One of other days, and leave them to draw their own con- 
clusions. 

. X “ About her middle round, 

A cry of hell-bounds never-ceasing barked/' 
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She called, to hurl aga i 9 t the orb 
ilis horrid dart temfftstuous. 

Brethren, he shines on* e more, — “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with n|e I" 

The famished Shade ot4yed the call,* 

And flung his shaft eftsoon ;f 
When back recoiled the baffled barb, 
Recoiled back from die Sun, 

Brethren, he shines once r^orc, — “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” • 


The dart reversed its deadly flight, 
And on the felon tram 
Its hellish course betook, and pierced 
The crew through heart and brain. 


Brethien, he seines once more, — “ be glad* 
And eke rejoice with me !" (fg 


Then horrief clamour :ui£ fierce shout 
Of whirlwinds, fiends aftd all, 

With trait' rous treble raRed, appeared 
The Tunes’ carnival. 

Brethren, he shines once more, — u be glad, 
And Ike rejoice with me !” 

W hen out stepped forth the glorious One, 
The Sun of antique days^ 

And on the- baffled storm he poured 
Ills proud old cherished rays. 

Bicthren, be shmes itnce ftiore , — “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me 

• 

In majesty acro^ his sky 
Like a great God he strode ; 

And on our English land once more 
Ills ancient splendour flowed. 

Brethren, he shines once more, — a be glad,^ 
And eke rejoice with me!’ # 

Then like a flight of eagles rose 
A people’s praise, nor vain ; 

To view their good old British Sun, 

Shine on their land again. 

Brethreu, he shines once more,— 1 “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 

Ten hundred thousand swords were drawn, 
And loyal oaths were sworn, 

To die, ere rabble storms should dim 
The lustre of his urn. 

Brethren, he shines once more , — “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me 1” 

The good old light of honoured times 
By deeds our fathers won, 

We’ll fight for, or we'll die beneath, 

Our constitutional Sun. 

Brethren, lie shines once more , — “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” # 


* “ Whence, anil what art thou, execrable shape, 
That dar’at, though grim and horrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates'?" 

» Eftsoon” — strictly, 14 eftaoons.” » 
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Our lives, our libe ties, our laws, 

Our old ancestr l truth 
Our fathers left us ami we will 
Bequeath to En [land's youth. 

Brethren, he shine dnce moie,— “be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !" 


The banner of out; country's fame 
\Y as blatoned at that fane, 

Our fathers Jcuf^ht hieath it of old, 

As we will do again. 

Brethren, he shines once more,— “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 

Otic Church still stands, who shielded hot 
Now sleep beneath the sod ; 
tfhat constitutional Sun fifct lit 
™ The altars of our C»od. 

Brethren, he shines once mor “ be glad, 
And eke rejoico with me ! M 

Our armour hang? upon the wall, 

Our glaives ate polished bright ; 

Up to the rescue, British hearts ! * 

To our old English light. 

Brethren, im shines once more , — i% be glad, 
And eke teioigs with me!” 

It is the orb of other days; 

, The same that a> %f )ore, 

On (rec\s battle pomp, ’moled down, 
And«bhuul on Agmoouit. 

Brethiui. he slimes once mere,— 4 *' be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


The same that flamed on Puttiers' held 
Snll looms upon our view ; 

It b the same true British orb 
That shone cm Waterloo ! 

Brethren, he shines once more, — u be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me 

Then never let the false liend call 
The storm and whirlwind llown, 

To mar our ancient potency, 

Or shadow our renown. 

Brethren, he shines once more,— “ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 

But up, and on! and never more 
Be knaves that light surprising : 

Lo ! British youth, behold again, 

Old England's Sun is rising/ 

Brethren, he shines once more,— u be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me 1” 


[Augwt, 
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i: uVive 


Tin: 


>’ERMTV. 


I* ART I. 

In the summer of 1837, myself and a 
friend left England, in search, partly 
of a change of scene, and partly of 
some spot where we might have leisure 
for study, and yet be within reach of 
amusement. Tempted by the beauty 
or the cheerfulness of several places we 
parsed through, we had many fluctua- 
tions and doubts as to wheie we should 
settle, till, at last, we arrived at IJeidel- 
lu ig. There we found many circum- 
stances that induced us to sla^ it is 
a lovely spot, lying just at the gorge 
where die Neckar issues out from be- 
tween the mountains of the Odenwald, 
upon the great plasn of the Khiiie. 
There, also, we had Icitejs of mtrocluc- 
tuin. Manbvim, with its Pictuie Gal- 
lery, and Opera, was within reach of 
an evening’s ride ; and the circum- 
>tari(c of tne town containing a uni- 
versity insured abundant facilities for 
lea T mug ( German. So we made lic.del- , 
bug our head-quark* n* during the sum- 
imr and autumn months. 

Having lately h ft’ (Kfoid, my atten- 
tion was of course often turned to the 
system of the University of HeuKl- 
Ocig, and the manners and ways of the 
people connected with it. I saw much 
to admire, and something to disap- 
piove; and in tins and another paper 
I shall give my own passing impressions 
of what I saw, and any lights and 
shadows of German university life 
which seemed characteristic of the 
body or the institution in whifli they 
were seen. When people come to 
Heidelberg, they are apt to wonder 
where the University is. They always 
look for some ocular evidence of the 
institution, which is the most import- 
ant feature of the place. 

He, of Oxford or Cambridge— nay, 
even they of Gower Street and King's 
College, are not accustomed to con- 
ceive the idea of a university except as 
conveyed through the palpable media 
of Elizabethan points, or Corinthian 
pillars. With us, caps and gowns are 
the undoubted marks of the presence of 
erudition ; and the traveller, as he 
passes through Oxford or Cambridge, 
and catclfes a glimpse of the flaunting 
gown and trencher «ip, feels satisfied 
that all is right — that he is really 


breathing the genuine atmosphere of 
religious and classical learning. Here, 
however, he will see neither the flutter 
ofa*gqpn nor the grand elevation of a 
college. 

The only building which the Ui py 
versity has to boast of is a large white 
house, in a little square, quite eclipsed 
m size and beauty by its opposite 
neighbour, the Museum. Neverthe- 
less, it is sufficiency convenient in the 
arrangement* of the interior for the 
accommodation of a great number of 
lectbrers ; anil though the lecture- 
i (Joins are not rich in the old carved 
oak of England; though the^hair of 
the proftssoi is not a velvet stall, but a 
white deal scat, we must not despise 
them for these things.* 

The University of Heidelberg is 
chiefly celebrated for the facilities it 
affords to law-students, who, attracted 
bv4he high character of the professors, 
are drawn thither, moie or less, from 
almost every country in Europe — 
Greeks, Spaniards, Englishmen Swiss 
(in a considerable bod\), Frenchmen, 
and Germans of every state except 
Prussia, are associated together in this 
place. * 

The lecturers on law, and by con- 
sequence the lectures, divide them- 
selves into several branches ; and these 
are generally so ai ranged, that an in- 
dustrious student may, if he pleases, 
hear each of the principal professors in 
a day. There is one professor on na- 
tional law, another on international; 
one for the pandects, another on cri- 
minal codes, and so forth ; besides a 
vanety of others on less extensive legal 
topics. But their system is by no 
means confined to subjects connected 
with law. There are lectures on se- 
veral departments of the classics, given 
by professors of a very high, and I be- 
lieve I may add well-merited, cele- 
brity. Further, there is constantly a 
lecture going on on some of the most 
famous plays of Goethe, explanatory, 
illustrative, af?d historical. What an 
admirable exchange it would be, if an 
hour in England were sometimes 
stolen from Terence, and devoted to 
the beauties and the difficulties of 
Shakspeare ! The} have also lectures 
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in ancient and modem history, by Dii 
Schlosser, and an excellent anatomical 
school and museum, superintended bi 
Professor Tiedemann, who stands higl 
amongst the faculty in all Europe. ( 

Such is an outline of the principal 
brauches which are made the subjects 
of lectures in the University. Of tl* 
corps of learned lecturers, th£ oldest, 
and, I believe, the most remarkfbte, is 
Dr. Zacharite; who, though upwards 
*^afc$eventy years of age, is still as keeti 
and eloquent as ever, lie is what is 
called a Publicist,— that is, one who 
treats of the science and art of general 
government ; or, as the Germans con- 
cisely express, by 44 Staatsrecht,” what 
we should call the fundamental princi- 
ples oflaw, on which the government 
of states is conducted. As most of* the 
chief luminaries of the German um- 
versitie* have, either before or aftn 
their elevation to 44 the chair,” pub- 
lished some worjc of 44 ponderous eru- 
dition,” so it is serv customary with 
those of them who are authors, to make 
their own book the basis of their lec- 
lures, and to suggest strong!) to their 
respective classes tUe vantage ground 
they will find themselves on, if they 
are thus m some measure* acquainted 
beforehand with the train of thoughts 
and ideas, or the connexion of doc- 
trines which they are about tu hear 
more fully developed viva voce. Dr. 
Zachariae has given to the world a work 
of the most profound nature, entitled 
Forty Books of State ; which, analysing 
the naked elemeuts of states, and going 
back to the first principles of know- 
ledge for that purpose, gradually works 
onward to the nature and practice of 
governments, in society as it now is. 

Having, therefore, this wide field 
for his course, or, in Ins own words, 
“ the state m all its relations,” he se- 
lects a portion of it for his text, and il- 
lustrates his positions by an immense 
fund of information, which, if it had 
beetkincluded in the book itself, would 
generally be thrown into the form of 
notes, or appendix. But 1 shall add 
something with regard to the system 
adopted in the lecture- room, when I 
describe that place, and proceed to 
notice some other professors. 

The professor ot criminal law is Dr. 
, Mitermeyer. He is esteemed the most 
eloquent speaker in the Grand Duchy, 

. and bolds the office of president of the 
Representative Assembly at Carlsruhe. 
He is thus necessarily absent from 


Heidelberg several months every year ; 
and during the time we were resident 
there he only gave one short course of 
lectures. A kind of law-magazine is 
published jointly by this gentleman 
and Dr. Zacharite, every month ; by 
means of which they keep up active 
communication, as well as warm con- 
troversy, with their fellow-labourers in 
other states. 

The expounder of the pandects is 
Dr. Thibaut, whose work on the prin- 
ciples of the Roman law, as in operation 
at the present day, is reckoned a 
master-piece on the subject-matter it 
treats ot. The principles of the cml 
law obtain vet) largely m Germany, 
and co 4 i>equentiv Dr. Thibaut** l»*c- 
tuies are vtry numerous! v attended by 
men who aie pi ('paring themselves for 
the profession of the bar. The most 
popular woih on thi subject among 
students of lyis class is one entitled, 
l.t'hrf'Hck ih s L*'UtiiZtn ht n 

Utchts, cr Manual of exi-ting Rights 
according to i!-<: Roman htw, h\ (>• . 
Mackeldv, of Bonn. It ha> b>t«;i 
trarislaUd into French, Spanish, and 
Russian ; but only parted!) <»s \et 
into English. 1 nv» thi>, which is 
tolerably short, and v» i v chin, thev 
irocttd to the more difficult and rnoie 
engthy work of Dr. Thibaut 

The chair of histoi) is filled h\ Dr. 
Schlosser; who, if one mayjudgt of the 
estimat on in which a leetuier is held 
fry the number; who attend his combes, 
is highly regarded by the Unit entity. 
He has published several works, which 
I have heard very strongly recom- 
mended ; but i hate myself seen little 
more than the outside of them. 

Though I know nothing more of Dr. 
Schlosser of my own knowledge than 
what I have stated, 1 am quite sure 
that he i« a man of great authority on 
the subjects he i> accustomed to con- 
ic. opiate; and therefore I will add an 
opinion of his on 44 the vote by ballot,” 
for which I atn indebted to a gentle- 
man who w as in the habit of attending 
his lectures. It was expressed during 
the last elections in England, when the 
ballot was the theme on every hustings, 
and the subject of almost every leading 
article. 44 ft is a bad symptom,” said 
lie, 4 ‘ to see the ballot pressed ; for 
when a nation is obliged to resort to 
artificial means in order to preserve its 
constitution, then the constitution itself 
must be near its^Jecay.” 

Dr. Tiedemann, the professor of 
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anatomy, is no less remarkable than the 
other learned professors I have men- 
tioned above. Dut though his col- 
lections are very curious, and very 
valuable, and his lectures, L believe, no 
less so, 1 must confess I had no cu- 
riosity for making any particular in- 
quiries about the progress he may have 
effected m anatomy. It was enough 
for me to know, and probably for most 
of those who will peruse these pages, 
that when 1 wish to see and hear how one 
man has differed in bis organisation 
from another, and what fearful speci- 
mens of humanity have been born into 
the world, I may learn all this in the 
lecture-room of the famous Tiederntnn. 

The first lecture I attended was one 
of M. Mitermeyer. The lecture was 
to begin at twelve o'clock, and, accord- 
ingly, wubin w o. minutes after the 
hour had done striking, the room was 
completely filled. A few minutes 
afur, Hr. Mitermeyer waited in, having 
the appearance and dress of a plain 
man of business in England. Having 
laid ln> hat and papers on Ins desk, he 
bewail to addtefe ins class m a very 
pleasing and easy tone, and evidently 
without the slightest embarrassment or 
difficulty to himself. In faci, he 
h emed perfectly acquainted with his 
subject, — keeping up the flow of his 
di'toursc with the same interest and 
animation during the whole hour. The 
subject of the lecture was the degree of 
moral responsibility connected with • 
certain species of insanity, as bearing 
on the general question of how far any 
lunatic is answerable for bis actions to 
the law. Of course lie was led into 
fine distinctions, m discussing so nice a 
question ; but though I was mudi at a 
loss for many of his words, his change 
of countenance and gesticulation were 
so expressive, that a very slight clue 
made the sense of many passages to- 
lerably plain. 

Duting the progress of the lecture 
be gave a variety of illustrations and 
anecdotes, with all the action and feel- 
ing that belonged to them ; yet I ob- 
served that of his German hearers no 
one ever relaxed a muscle of his gravity, 
or ceased for one moment to regard 
him with the most earnest and import- 
ant look. The good stories of the 
professor were, however, properly re- 
sponded to by all the Greeks who were 
present ; who, if not blessed with the 
“ bathos*’ of their northern and more 
eold-blooded brethren; are certainly 


gifted by their bright, warm sun, with 
fie racy pleasures oflhe “emunct® 
|aris.” 

It happened that the day I attended 
d. Mitermeyer’s lecture was during a 
t of cloudless, glowing weather, such 
as we never feel in England. The 
rporn was overpoweringly hot ; but the 
audience took care not to wait till they 
felt^t lo be so; no, they anticipated 
what they knew it would be; and as 
soon as they had 44 piled ” their Ion; 
pipes, coats, waistcoats, and neck- 
cloths were torn off, with all the im- 
petuosity of a student panting for a 
cool system, the safe conductor to a 
cool head. It looked strange; but I 
will not say it was indecorous or dis- 
gi^ting. Indecorous is a relative term ; 
and? therefore, though it would be 
highly indecorous to go to an Oxford 
lecture in shut- sleeves, instead %f a cap 
and gown, yet at Heidelberg it may 
be no offence against propriety to prefer 
real comfort to harmless grotesqueness. 

Another day, I heard Dr. Zacharias. 
lie \tas, as usual, lecturing in con- 
nexion with a portion of his “ forty 
boejis,” the point qf which selected for 
the discussion of that day was, 14 the 
nature of .consular establishments.” 
That of Great Britain, bemg^more 
widely extended than any other, na- 
turally occupied a great deal of his at- 
tention ; and he took occasion to re- 
commend the work qf Mr. Ward on 
this subject, as a very useful and com- 
plete exposition of the system. lie 
took the trouble even to write out the* 
title of the book on the large black 
board which hangs behind his head ; 
and, as he presumes that all his hearers 
know die English language, he does 
not think it necessary to translate the 
wor^ into German for them. lie has 
gtme so far, indeed, as to say to his 
class,—' 44 Gentlemen, you must know 
English, if you mean to be fully ac- 
quainted with the practice oflaw. We 
know and comprehend legal principles; 
but we have not the application of them 
exhibited here as they have in Eng- 
land, from the lack of great maritime 
.and commercial concerns, the small 
divisions of our country, and the ab- 
sence of great national institutions.” 
And acting on fliis, they purchase into 
their library all the standard legal 
works published in London, — such as 
those by Blackstone, Selwyn, Chitty, 
and others, for the benefit of those who 
have learnt the langi&ge. 
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The exterior of Dr. Zachari® is not 
a litUe grolesqifc. I do not say that “ 
looked for the wig and bands of tb 
jurisconsult, or the cassock of the di 
vine; but 1 did expect to see a vener- 
able tigure to correspond to a venerabl 
man. He entered the room, holding 
jn his hand a hat, the crown of which 
had well nigh parted company wiift 
the brim ; a dirty white neckcloth ;emd 
(I am ashamed to say) a dirty shut 
ped out from underneath; whiUt 
outer man was cased in a very old 
green surtout, black smallclothes po- 
lished with the wearing, and boots, 
between which and the inexpressibles 
a few inches of blue hose were clearly 
seen. But no matter what the person 
is, when the head and features are to 
perfectly intellectual as his. There is 
the high, though not ponderous, brow, 
just shaded by a few gray hairs; sharp, 
angular eyes, the centre of a hundred 
little radiating wrinkles ; the thin, 
transparent-looking nose, and firmly- 
compressed lip» ; th k features of a face 
which seems all made for work^ and 
‘thought, and reflection; \oid of what 
is supeiduous to human form, without 
lacking any thing that is of use rind 
service, lie has already laboured fifty 
years in hU vocation, and as yet shews 
no sylbptoms of intellectual decay. 

Such a man has necessarily great 
influence on the growth of principles 
and feelings amengst the members of 
his university. "He is undoubtedly a 
Protestant by profession ; and, from 
.the tenor of his lecluies, there is reason 
to believe lie is a religious man. As 
education is the object aud emplo)- 
rnent of h.s life, Ins definition of it 
will expose the principles that guide 
him in all that he publicly undertakes. 
4< Education,’" says he, w is thfude- 
velopement of the faculties which uod 
has bestowed upon a man iu the interest 
of morality/' Not for the propagation 
of knowledge only, except as connected 
with the practical exposition of that 
universal precept, applicable to the 
concerns of states as well as to the 
transactions of individuals, “ To love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” When alL 
the systems of ail the speculators in 
education, from the founders of me- 
chanics* institutes, to flie guardians of 
infant schools, will keep this end, and 
this alone in view, we may then, but 
never till then, look for some blessing 
from the circumstance of u the school- 
rpaster’s being abroad.” 


But I proceed to say a few words on 
the system pursued in the economy of 
the lecture-room . Every student comes 
provided with writing materials, which 
are made use of in the following way. 
The professor generally begins with a 
few introductory observations on the 
subject in hand, which seldom last 
more than five minutes; he then pauses 
for a moment, ending with some con- 
junction, as u und," or “ oder,” which 
is the signal for putting pen to pajKM*. 
As he proceeds to read from his papers 
one or more sentences, in a veiy *low 
and distinct maimer, the students tike 
it down, word fur woid, on pa pci. 
AlKiave plenty of time to vvr.ie the 
whole of it; and, so far us 1 could 
see, thtjy did so, each tune that 1 
was present. This is the pith ut sub- 
stance of the matter ta which th.- pro- 
fessor is gainer to cal r their atua>i,on. 
As soon us ail Inu* finished it, In. 
proceeds to Aluvr.ito and « \p md the 
position or definition jiM Ui i dn*\:j, 
till he t!uttk> it Nuthcientl) < \ 4 4 - . i * ! 
lie again riders to hi> pap*;;, .ml th, 
same tiling cotm> mcr again m cxictiy 
liie same wav, and subs^piendy at 
intervals of from five to it-ii nuiiii’t^ 
thioughout the whole lectu Tin* 
part read out and written i-* < riled the 
dict-ite, and being ngidarh ami m.i’Sy 
wmten down on large «piait*» ut 

paper, winch they call ** paiidcckien 
papier,” i» fil to put together an 1 form 
4 neat volume at the close of th* 
course. Intellectual treasons, tin *e ; 
stores of thought, collected by men 
whose whole life is devoted to con- 
templation and other exercises of the 
mind. It may, however, be objected 
to thif system, that it disposes men to 
take too much on trust ; to be* satisfied 
with what the professors tell them, and 
to think and work sparingly for them- 
selves. It may be so in some cases; 
but it is not fair to argue from pos- 
sibilities, or even presumptions, when 
facts to the contrary are staring us in 
the face. For is it not a fact that, m 
almost all the branches of literature 
and learning, wherever profound in- 
vestigation, unwearied industry, and 
the independent application of the 
reasoning powers are culled for, the 
present generation of Germans is bear- 
ing off the palm from Europe? And 
have not her Niebuhrs, her Midlers, 
her Ileererrs, her Savignys, her Tiede- 
manus, and a hundred other great men, 
been brought up in the bosom of her 
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universities, and have not they reaped 
the fruit of the system pursued there ? 
it is hard to say what could be more 
likely to induce independent study 
than to be possessed of a quantity of 
definitive matter in an abstract form ; 
to haw the sources from which that 
nuiui was collected made known; 
an l to have the matciials themselves at 
une's disposal, either to verify the 
talf inents of the lecturer, or to rear 
ix still loftier superstructure on the 
^ 1 1 f n foundation, it is well for the 
Aniiiic^n piofessor,* who, amongst 
<-tou$, h is raided the objection ; it is 
w» II h*r Americans of any class to taljs 
nt Hid? pi Mflcut thinking. Acting on 
: deni principles, they hav$ al- 
ii i>)\, hkc most other ** novi homines,” 
r.-u-J t out <orr»o curious “ new no- 
i but to whatever subject they 
.on I, t i nnided cneigies, they will 
»'• *.u ippie ach the advancecLiUte ofac- 
* ( . .. m ( it rniany, till they have 

i a prodigious mass of tradi- 
‘ . . vt( ,d mhtritcJ dam ; so much ad- 

i .’.r»nl dhiv.rd; read \ -made found- 
i ' . in*, fiom ui.sdi tt»c> may push their 
wr.ij . ti, tl> . \ \tiernity, >ecurc of resting 
n *< Mdid l ast. Now, for instance, the 
im no t»f<< .ii.d principles of Niebuhr, 
,Uf Jn.il v unbodied in the “ Dic- 
i,‘ i‘ * »t t:,< tiring historical professois. 
^ « ti principle* of interpretation, 
1 , u Ion/ and patient mvestiga- 
b» * I »«* IhJleis, the Baahrs, and 
• ( ! uz»i$ ol the piesent day, will 
I » on. i the •muhng-poini for the next 
r U(ia».on; and thus, by ibe con- 
*** oit introduction of die successive 
d is*< o\ cues of the day into the data 
gtun to the u jeunes gens" of Ger- 
many um intellectual progression is # set 
in rm t; >n which sufficiently accounts 
Jhr the irintnl advancement of that 
ptople. And wuh well-furnished li- 
hrurits at thnr command, with the best 
in*trm tors that T.urope can produce, 
and under (in my humble opinion) a 
gene mlly excellent system, what is to 
pre vent greater and further results being 
ai rived at by the rising generation i 
Turn we for a moment to the other 
side, where, undoubtedly, there is a 
mixture of much evil; there is no con- 
nexion between the professor and his 
class beyond the intercourse of the 
het ure- room ; that is to say, the pro- 
fessor knows not and cares not, what 


the character of his pupil if* if be is 
onlr quiet and orderly in Bit presence. 
There is, in short* in most cases, no 
nm\al influence in the chair; end* I 
feat no disposition to be so influenced 
in the audience. The only shadow of 
a restraining power actively concerned 
with the University, is the lowest that 
can possibly be conceived, that of a 
mere j5ai<l police. But, however effi- 
cient that may be, a gens d'armerie is 
not all that is wanted ; for the streets , 
ure peaceable enough, and the citizens 
are not disturbed. What is wanted, is 
a higher tone of feeling ; less coarse 
and low habits of life ; more taste in 
manners and externals ; and more than 
this, it is more religion amongst them 
that % wanting. There are seats set 
apart for the students in the churches, 
but I never saw any of them there. 
Sunday is the day selected for their 
festivals, and profaned by a weekly 
“commerce/’t After a night ofdrinking 
and carousing, when the morning of 
Sunday came, the members of a com- 
merce at Neckarsteinach honoured it by 
performing a tnockmass . Thiscircum- 
stanccdiappencd when we were at Ilie- 
delbertc ; and I am afraid that if their 
benches at the -Protestant Church have 
no occupants, and the mummeries^ of 
Popery are turned into ridicule, there 
is noynuch religion of any kind amongst 
them. 

Now we find at Oxford the very 
•thing which is deficient in a German 
university; that is, a high standard of 
public opinion, and a just contempt 
for low ways and ungenllemanly habits. 
Of course there are exceptions in every 
college, and men are to be found whose 
ambition is not u to be a gentleman, M 
but to diive and ride well, to win at 
play, and to buy or sell horses without 
losing ; but, happily, these are ex- 
ceptions now almost lost in the mass 
of men of higher notions. There is far 
more leligion, too — or, at least, mime 
respect fot' religion— amongst the under- 
graduates at Oxford, than the students 
whom I have met with in Germany. 
Much evidence mtght be given of the 
assertion, but it is not necessary ; for 
every one who has frequented the uni- 
versity church, or been in the habit of 
attending the dflcussion of private 
business at the “ Union/’ must be 
quite prepared to admit it to be true. 


+ This U the name of a convivial meeting peculiar to German students. 
vol, xx. no. cxvi. N 
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To use the words of a present public 
examiner, “uxford, as a body, prai*,” 
and believes the great doctrines! of 
Christianity, and therefore claims ftpip 
well-disposed people much veneratou 
and support; aim not only so, nut 
there is a moral relation between the 
college-tutors and the men, and a per- 
sonal knowledge gained by the former 
of the character of the lattpr, "which 
is very desirable and useful. 

Again, considered as a place of 
education, and with reference only to 
the candidates and requirements for 
honours, there is much that is ad- 
mirable in the arrangements. A toler- 
able acquaintance with logic, a sound 
knowledge of moral science , and a 
minute familiarity with the history 
and doctrines of the Scriptures, to- 
gether with a great quantity of classical 
reading, i< required from all candidates 
tor high honours Nor is it, a*< a pert 
writer on ediyation has said, 14 a mem 
1h)x from Greece or Home, no matter 
whether you have aught to put in it/* 
that wilt be examined. No ; the mat- 
ter, be it historical, or polit.cal, or 
philosophical, contained in the* works 
which candidates offer themselves lo be 
examined m, will till h‘ 4 required to 
be* known. All tins, then, is very 
satisfactory, and very creditable to the 
managing body of the University, as 
compared with those abroad. 

But Oxford has its faults, and those 
such as I have never heard any candid* 
member pretend to meet or deny. As 
the deficiencies abroad are the very 
points in which Oxford shines, so their 
advantages are with us, as yet, only 
objects to be wished for. They have 
facilities of hearing daily professors of 
European fame; while our professors 
(to use the words of the Quarterly 
Review) are, with two or three excep- 
tions, “ a race of ornamental digni- 
taries." They have merely a nominal 
place in the general system of educa- 
tion ; and, if once in eight weeks they 
even propose to disturb their learned 
leisure, and enlighten the University 
with a prelection, the undergraduates 
stay away because they have a better 
use for their time, and the tutors be- 
cause they are weary of their daily 
work. Though life original design 
of the University was, that the ablest 
man that could be found should be 
employed to instruct all those who 
would attend them, yet this situation 
is now nearly a sinecure, and the 


whole work of instruction has devolved 
upon the college-tutors. Being fre- 
quently inferior in ability, because 
the scantiness of emolument connected 
with that office seldom engages men 
of distinguished attainments to remain 
in it long when much better appoint- 
ments are frequently to be had, they 
very often cannot give good lectures if 
they would. And when they are both 
able and willing, they arc obliged to 
lower the tone of their observations to 
the level of men of least acquirements 
and least capacity in the class. The 
generality of college lectures, therefore, 
seldom rise above tin* translation of a 
snort passage of some easy classic, 
witli* such remarks and questions as 
are furnished by Lempriere, Adam, 
and Potter. And as attend .mm ori 
these leh«ons i> enforced by the severest 
possible coei cion, short of torpoul 
puftisbmeql 'which whipping, iio\% - 
ever, the stmh nts ait* sworn to submit 
to, if proposed -, it very often happens 
that the hours fixed on for Ivctur. > hy 
the college, praludt the possibility of 
any out hairing those of the itniumty 
professors. 

Again : it should be borne m mind, 
that no argument about Oxford can 
possibly le fair which confound* the 
practice of the great majority who never 
try for honours, with the totally different 
arrangement for those who do. How- 
ever we may like to command the 
41 manage ” of the latter class, it must 
be admitted that the body, the gener- 
ality (as compared with which the 
others are in a state of exception) arc 
really €i the University,”and are really 
what we have to regard. Now, when 
tin! German students come to be 
matriculated from the Gymnasia, they 
are able to read Greek and Latin 
fluently, and to write and speak the 
latter. When our “passmen” take 
their degree, they can construe portions 
of four classics, answer a few* bald 
uestions in divinity, say off the four 
rst books of Euclid, or 11 know” the 
rudiments of Logic, and put a good 
many Latin words for English in a 
given piece of the Spectator. A plain 
Oxford degree, then, does not neces- 
sarily mark as much proficiency as the 
certificate of a Gymnasium abroad. 
“ Drugged, indeed, with constant 
lectures, 1 ” they are ; nor does it matter 
lo the tutors, in their indiscri in mating 
zeal to instruct all, and be paid by r///, 
whether a man has read half the classics 
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at a public school, or is just on 
the threshold of Herodotus . I love 
Oxford much, and recollect many cir- 
cumstances connected with it with 
sincere pleasure ; but I deeply regret the 
hundreds of hours utterly, and on my 
part unavoidably, wasted, by being com- 
pelled to sit, hour after hour, to hear 
portions of books construed, with which 
every one was familiar even at school. 
Add to this the fact, that from the 
circumstance of the college lectures 
being utterly inefficient, almost every 
man who is reading for honours is 
obliged to resort to private tutors at 
an enormous expense. I say enormous, 
when necessarily appended as a clog 
upon those men who ought to suffer 
least from it. It is, in fact, a lax upon 
industry > and a bonus on the inability 
of college tutors. If this help is re- 
jected, and an individual will not put 
his friends to so large an additional 
excuse (for the bust pnvate tutors 
claim *20/. a term, and .'>(»/. or 00 /. fur 
die h«njT vacation, at the rate of one 
hour a-day^, the consequence is, that 
hi* is forced t«» attend college lectures 
instead, which further him m no one 
v. ay ; and that when he goes into the 
schools, he has to enter into an unfair 
conipt tit ion with wealthier men , who had 
that advantage from their very outset. 

J.astly, when we recollect that theo- 
logical, medical, and law students, are 
all bent to the same rule; that no 
allowance is made for the inclinations, 
no bias given in favour of the pro- 
spects of either class ; that no time is 
spared “ for scientific or historical 
lectures, for chemistry, geology, astro- 
nomy, natural history, for ancient and 
modem history, for political economy, 
for the studies of an university , in 
contradistinction from a school educa- 


tion/ we cannot but fear that the 
rivals. of modem date, eve^ those in 
Gowct Street and at Somerset House, 
will glun much favour at the hands of 
the ipjublic, who are feeling strongly 
everywhere, that a more general system 
of instruction is now absolutely neces- 
sary for the ends of daily life. 

On* the whole, however, knowing 
well that^very profession — the church, 
the law, “sthe faculty”— is being 
subjected to a process of tension, and 
is being wound up gradually to a 
higher and a better tone, there is little 
doubt but that Oxford will amend her 
ways under the pressure of public 
opinion, and the increasing vacancy in 
her halls. She will gradually widen 
her exclusive notion that u liberal edu- 
cation” ^consists almost alone in a 
knowledge of the classics; and, valu- 
able as that is, will allow it to Jjg 
connected with the cultivation of the 
physical sciences. She will need no 
subjection to the prying inquisition of 
a JIou<*e of Commons, no hints of 
mandamuj to compel her to do her 
duty; but, guided by honest principles 
and good intentions , will some day 
restore the great men she has nursed 
within her walls, to the high and no 
longer nominal dignity of instructors 
of the next generation. Sho will bow 
to the spirit of the age by sacrificing, 
for a time, her numbers to a higher 
standard of qualification in candidates 
for admission ; and, preserving that 
to oral connexion between the college 
and the collegian, which gives her 
such a superiority to every other esta- 
blishment of equal magnitude, will 
yet prevent the tutors from spending 
their time any more in preparing men 
who ought to have been prepared at 
school. 


PART II. 

Having looked at the University, in 
my last paper, simply in the light of 
“ Alma Mater,” 1 kept distinct any 
account of one of those strange cus- 
toms which still mark the manners of 
the German student. It is one of the 
oddest features of that very large and 
learned body, and almost the only 
remnant existing in Europe of the 
manners of days gone by; at least, 
I know of no other, except the now 
rare practice of adjusting difficulties 
with the pistol. 

As our lodgings were a little way 
out of the town, on the way to the 


the duel. 

scene of action, we wAe generally well 
aware when a duel was likely to take 
place. Numbers of students, in groups 
of threes and fours, were always to be* 
seen on those occasions, quietly walk- 
ing towards the rendezvous, each puff- 
ing away from his long pipe, and look- 
ing as perfectly unconcerned as if they 
were going to hear a lecture— much 
less excited than English boy run- 
ning to see a boxing-match. By and 
by followed their servant, a sort of 
man-of-all-work, or retainer of the stu- 
dents; a huge, ill-looking ruffian, who 
serves on such occasions, partly to 
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keep a look-out, and partly to be near 
the spot, So assist in case of woufids or 
other casualties. These circumstances, 
however, were no better than 'slight 
presumptions that there woulch fee a 
hostile gathering; there was no cer- 
tainty of the event, either in the groups 
of lounging students, or in their being 
followed by their hideous myrmidon. 
But when the broken procession was 
followed up by the appearance of the 
doctor, there was no longer a doubt 
that blows were to be the order of the 
day. No man living would have ever 
detected from that gentleman’s demean- 
our, what Ins errand was. He was 
formerly an army-surgeon, I believe ; 
and he receives a fee of a crown-dollar 
for every dud he attends. Drived in 
a long surtout, white trousers, and 
large white collar, without a« cravat, 
titined over the collar of his coat, with 
a cigar in his mouth, a stick in his 
hand, and a case of instruments in his 
pocket, thif worthy old gentleman stc ps 
on with a benevolent and sdf-compla- 
ccn? air, nodding to this person, and 
gossiping with that, til! I»e thinks r 
tune to proceed to the spot. t 9 

No doubt tfl'-re is something in hu- 
man nature that loves the “ pomp and 
c.rcum*t.incc M of stute, fiom the hatth 
t>f armies to an It Kb r*. w ; and to th <* 
principle l appeal, as i-xcuot enough 
for having been w_iy anxious to becom • 
some day a >pettuior of these “ nam- 
ings. ‘ Ki/oppommity, however, vey 
eaily presented itself of grat f\»ng the 
wish, and for some weeks 1 made no 
attempt to get admitted. The only 
student I was at that time personally 
acquainted with, was one who took no 
active share in these affairs, being much 
better employed in attending at the 
lecture-room. Besides, as the only 
time he had patronised them with 
his presence he* had been captured by 
tbe university police (for it is a punish- 
able offence, either to be principal, 
second, or even a spectator), he had no 
"inclination to repeat the visit. 

It happened in tbe course of a few 
weeks that a student, who bad rooms 
in the same house with ourselves, was 
engaged as principal in a duel. An 
English gentleman, without my know- 
ledge, asked him to give an entree into 
the room to himself, with two other 
friends; but, probably from a dislike 
to run the risk of a defeat in the pre- 
sence of so many strangers, he would 
not consent., On the morning, how- 


ever, appointed for the encounter, 

Mr. came to our lodgings, and, 

“If you like,** said he, “and will ven- 
ture to go without an introduction at 
all, we will walk to the rendezvous, and 
take the chance of being sent awav.” 
As wc were not likely to have another 
opportunity, we immediately sallied 
forth into the road, and loitered along 
the valley, till we saw a sure sign 
that the play was just going to begin. 
As soon as this indication (which was 
neither more nor less* than the doctor) 
made us ceuain that there would lie 
no delay or “ fault ” in the proceedings, 
we turned up a mountain road, and 
• kept along it nearly half a mile, when 
we suddenly turned off through a gar- 
tlf n, at the end of which stood a small 
inn. Passing through the house, wc 
found oiiwlvc'* in a large room, 
about fifty feet long by thirty wide. 
There wen* already ten or a dozen 
students? :»sm, .nhh d, two of whom were 
engaged in measuring out and chalking 
the flout, to ina;k the precise distance 
at which the (oinbatanis should bo 
plait d fium each other. We took no 
notice of thirn, nor they of us; hut 
seem.* a hi o< h m a comer of the room, 
we vvalki r] acir.fi and took a upon 
it. Pie-rntly n;r hero t m»- in, with- 
out r at «>r wiii*>toat, looking very 
fieice : and .ts *or*ti he saw us In* 
tn.idt* tow utils us e rose and bowed, 

and Mi. explained tu him, ’hat wc 

were mine in the hope that he would 
have no ohjedion to our remaining, 
when actually on the spot ; but that, 
of course, if he still had any, we should 
immediately retire, lie, however, made 
no difficulty whatever, and left us to 
resume our seats. By this time the 
weajions had been brought in and 
ranged against the wall ; and the stu- 
dent*, whose numbers had now been 
much increased, were making the air 
whistle with trying their hands nt mak- 
ing hits. Tlu* blades they use are of a 
beautifully inlaid manufacture, and ( 
believe are as sharp as they can be 
made. 

Whilst we were observing these 
manoeuvres, a student made liis ap- 
pearance from a little ante-chamber, 
leading a most grotesque figure into 
the room. Nearly the whole length of 
the leg, and the front of the body up to 
the breast-bone, was encased in sword- 
proof quilted leather armour, fastened 
by straps behind. Once, I suppose, it 
had all Wn yellow and clean, but now 
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it was of a dirty dark hue, partly from 
use, aud partly from great stains of 
blood. The right arm, too, up to the 
muscle of the shoulder, was covered 
with the same ; and the left arm was 
slung behind, with the hand fixed in a 
leathern purse. The weight and tight- 
ness of this leathern coat of mail is, I 
imagine, so considerable, as to cause 
some disagreeable sensation, from the 
check of the circulation, or other cause, 
if the arm is suffered to hang down ; for 
the conductor of each man held his 
friend’s sword-arm aloft, supporting it 
in a horizontal position, as they paced 
round the gloomy long room. i 

in the comse of a few* minutes the 
seconds came in. each having hi* 
sword-arm protected up lo the shouhlei 
with u coveting of strong scales of 
leather, aud girl lound the body with 
a sword-proof belt, about n foot and a 
hall in width, striped according to the 
colouis of their reductive faihei lands. 
A few more turns inuud the room, and 
the little doctor made in* nppr .trance, 
l.nvirtg been adtmrmu, prolwMy, nunc 
host’s vines, or ins wife'* tlowcis, or 
any other little an'isement m kipping 
with his “ ( i\ il " employment. At the 
same moment a little mil brought in a 
basin, towel, and jug ot hoi water, — 
a sight uther adapted to act upon the 
nerves of the champion* than to en- 
courage them. It was amusing to see 
the little girl teliic, but scramble up to 
an opening outside whence she could 
mo the tight. All things be.ng now 
ready, the doctor lighted a fresh cigar, 
took a lump of eh ilk in his hand to 
mark the rulhes, and all was hushed 
and mute. The umpire took his placg. 
The combatants, having a thick stock 
and u cloth cap now added to their 
accoutrements, are placed on the chalk 
line. They then receive from their se- 
conds their gleaming swords, and bend 
them over the shoulder till the signal 
is given. “ Bindel de klmgen,'' cries 
the umpire, and the blades are crossed. 
“ Los ” follows almost in the same 
breath, and away they go, round and 
round within their limits, the seconds 
whirling round with the principals, 
with swords interposed between the 
combatants, ready to strike up their 
blades when a palpable hit is given. 
The clashing is horrible for a few se- 
conds or a minute. A hit is made. 

“ llahr shouts the umpire; and in 
the twinkling of an eye the four swords 
meet; and if the seconds succeed at 


Duel | 

once in stopping the ardour of their 
men, [the first rally is over. Again they 
are placed, after a moment's breathing 
tim*, on the chalked line, and again 
(and In all the twelve or twenty-four 
times) the same ceremony is gone 
through. The number of the rallies 
increases in proportion to the intense* 
ness of ike wrong to be redressed ; but 
they seldom f cxcccd twenty-four. The 
dud which I am now describing was 
one of lhat uuntbei ; and exactly so 
many times were the champions 
brought together for the light. 

About the thirteenth or fourteenth 
time, the lea* vigorous of the two (who 
had, however, hitherto ddhuded him- 
self, aiyl even taken the oSen&isesomt- 
t.mes, wjih great spirit) seemed suJ- 
denly Jo flag; an oppo: (unity which 
hi* opponent instantly availed hmi*df 
of lo push him harder. In two jue* 
ct-Ssive attempt*, he succeeded in in- 
dicting two cuts on hw •adversary’s 
right Mile, whtie a defenceless space 
i* led, between the armpit and the 
aimour. I should not have known it 
from any other symptom than two long 
ud # streak v on the white shut, which 
shewed in an in>tant the extent and 
situation of the 9 wounds. N) notice 
was taken of it by any one ; the battle 
was not delayed a nunute; nor did 
the doctor t-ven deign to take the cigar 
ft om his mouth. It was continued to 
ih last without any fuifher result ; 
and the two gentlemen were then ra- 
pidly stripped of their accoutrements, 
in oider that another pair might be 
clothed theiewith. For as there are 
quarrels on hand almost mi infinitum , 
whenever a morning is fixed upon to 
have oni reckoning, if no impediments 
occur from other quarters, and no dis- 
til i bailee is raised by the police, old 
scores are wiped off*, and new sores 
created, by pair after pair, till dinner, 
or some other* urgent necessity, calls 
them to abandon the sanguinary »epast. 
The poor doctor is sometimes occupied - * 
incessantly, from nine o'clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, in 
attendance at this place ; ami espe- 
cially towards the end of the session, 
when a vast accumulation of wrongs 
lias fired the heatfs of the students 
with the desire of satisfaction. And as 
the right of trial by wager of battle dies, 

1 believe, with the session, or term, 
these long and bloody bouts are neces- 
sary lo keep down bad, debts; and I 
am sony to add that even Sunday was 
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once profaned, whilst we were there, 
with the perpetration of deed*, ofjarms. 

A Bavarian and a Swiss were the 
next pair introduced, each uf udiom 
was surrounded by a considerable 
number of his countrymen. 1 never 
was so much struck with the appear- 
ance of the Swiss as on that occasion. 
Tall, well-made, generally handsome, 
and dark, they form a strong contrast 
to the thickset, ordinary -looking, fair- 
haired Germans ; and the comjKirison 
is vastly m favour of the sons of the 
mountains. 

The duel was a short one, but vio- 
lently and skilfully contested, and 
ended without loss of blood. Once 
seen, all is seen, in this kind t«f spec- 
tacle; certainly a brilliant, • singular, 
and (though 1 detest the word) ro- 
mantic scene. The grotesque figures, 
the bright colours, the flashing blades, 
and the whirling giotip, together with 
the gloomy 9 light and loud echo of the 
room, present altogether a sight well 
worth the beholding. I wjshrd mu- 
cerely for the pencil of an aitist to 
sketch the whole scene ; but, above ail, 
that admirable character, thi doctor. 

ould that 1 could take him folding 
his hands .so comfortably, and knocking 
•ff the ashes of lus ugai l>efure the sig- 
nal is given foi beginning 1 lie would 
be a good subject tor tlit inimitable 
Cruikshank, to shew how custom and 
use will m;Ae a man enjoy hmiseif ui^- 
dei the most apparently unpleasant 
ci i cumstat ices ; for I apprehend the 
doctoi lias not only to give a most un- 
remitting attention to the two men 
whilst engaged, being, as he is, the 
supreme authority on the subject, and 
without whom no duel can take place, 
but stands there at the risk of certain 
severe pants and penalties, if caught 
aiding and abetting the proceeding. 
How lai this surmise is correct, how- 
ever, I am not prepared to say. 

As soon as the second pair had 
•given each other “ satisfaction/' we 
got up and went away, and in oui 
nay home encountered the chain uf 
outposts set out to communicate from 
one to another any symptom that the 
police were in motion, the last of the 
line having to announce it to the meet- 
ing. 1 confess I was ill-disposed enough 
towidi such a report might be brought 
m whilst we were there, that we might 
have an opportunity of seeing what 
eflect the approach of the enemy would 
produce. As the Neckai must be 


crossed before arty one from the town 
can arrive at the spot, it is not a ddl- 
cult matter to get such tally notice ct 
the advance * f the dnduibing powers, 
as to enable all the parties assembled 
to scantier away up the mountain. 
Sometimes, !>»wever, it bapp'iis that 
the police cr-ss the Neekar at a point 
out of sight <*f the watches, by means 
of boat**, ami making a quiet ciicuk 
round the m umtains, come suddenly 
down upon them born the summit. 
One of the hue of sentinels is an old 
woman, knitting ; with whose uncon- 
cerned, unconscious look, we were 
highly amused, us we passed on. 

The battle ended, two or three 
questions naturally suggest thorns* Ives 
Why is it that such a custom prevails 
exclusively in these societies * '\ hat 

is the meaning of and why i* it not 
put down } Mripping it of its jveu- 
Iiau ties •ami u^anling it as non Is a 
habit of hglitiiic, it pievaib, I omunc. 
foi just the same reason that boxing 
prevails amongst the h»wt: f*»rn.' n: 
Fi;i*lldi pulibc H’ilOuU. Nn\v bu)s 
fight utle r to prottvt ihviiistdvL* from 
being ** bullied.’* «,r to satisfy 
uncontroilabh m »»f.tn r er, n because 
tlnv think a r» potation foi courage ,»nd 
slieujth is better than to be tin ‘light 
clev«r and industrious — or, at h..ist, 
that the latter is better in conjunction 
with the formvi. The suite t:u« * mo- 
tives, I think, keep up the cns.'om * >1 
the duel amongst die G, rman students. 
But, be it observed, it l* always in at* 
early or poor stale of society, in which 
some deficiency is plainly to hr re- 
marked, that the propensity for fighting 
\jas much strength. Whenever, ihert- 
foie, proper moral and religious hid- 
ings, and the principles of gentleman- 
like conduct, have gained for them- 
selves, in any society whatever, the 
influence they ought always to possess, 
we invauably hud that the previous 
supposed necessity for decisions n tt 
urinti » gradually dwindles away, and at 
last almost totally disapfieurs. 

I have already said that 1 am afraid 
the above mentioned feelings and prin- 
ciples have not yet got the hold tiny 
ought to have in a German university. 
There is ambition to ** renown/' and 
ambition to be a politician, and ambi- 
tion to be a philosopher, and ambition 
to be a Kadical; but little desilt* to be, 
and little exertion to become, what in 
Kngland is emphatically called a gentle- 
man. Feeling, then, that there is no 
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in oi ill evil m constantly appealing to 
tlx* sword, and ignorant that mere per* 
so titi I couras.’** is the lowest, because the 
cheapest, of dl human virtues, they still 
retain this p.aclicc, as silly m itself as 
it is unjustr table in its principle. 

Why, th«-n, is it not put down * 
j irst, because, in the present state of 
tho.se socitlies, there is no power in 
existence < t pubic of doing away with 
it .iltogetlvr. The university audio- 
run's would not attempt it if they 
couhl, because the odium which must 
fall up«*n die movers would put an end 
t“ any popularity they might enjoy, 
and su diminish their subsistence by 
tliiunmg me numbers of their hearerf. 

Atj'-i.i'., if the government weie d:§- 
po't 1 to try the experiment, coercion 
w*»i.ld iail of complete success, unless 
it was ac< nm pan urd by diligent etfurts 
to ivniuve tin* moral cause* which Keep 
tin habit ahve. W hiNt tiiOM cum** 
.in* in o|-» r.ition, th«* suiTh'iit- will at 
.d! ri'k' insult tach oihct, and ..\tngc 
tin m i-lw - w ith the swotd or pitted ; 
and o \" tii liotik being the policy of 
got. rniiu i.t to nutate Mich a body, 
with-mt hung (juitc -jure of success. 


At present they could not succeed, as 
the king of Prussia has rmt succeeded 
at Bonn ; and therefore they wink at 
a system winch they cannot hope to 
dbntrol. 

JVfter all, it is perhaps not a thing to 
be regarded very seriously. By them- 
selyes, it is certainly looked upon much 
more lightly than we are apt to imagine 
— oft?n jji the light of an exercise, and 
almost a pastime — without any mali- 
cious feeling, or any thirst for blood. 

1 lie danger attendant on the game 
gives it a ze<t and an excitement, 
which has been partly the cause of its 
durability. Possibly, too, government 
may think that, by attuning their ears 
to the clash of steel, they are doing 
something towards nursing generations 
of men fit to defend the belo\ed “ va- 
tcrkirnl and thus tacitly encourage 
this system, on the same grounds that 
a large stud of horses and a riding- 
master are kept up in each large town in 
thntjr.md Duchy, wither view to incite 
tin* /t urns gens to learn to ride, and so 
he a reserve to recruit the lanks of the 
cavalry, if self-defence or war should • 
,mak£ it necessary. 


A HAN in 11. or trash/" 


Wi M,nietimes find in law and mtx- 
peii‘Mt.1 author* a tcmeiity th.it 
piompts them to place their lucubrnp 
t ion-, m our hands. We would rather 
allow them to enjoy their laurels real 
or imaginary, unmolested ; but when 
duty Uckons us to execute the crimi- 
nahtio, we must sacrifice all tender 
sensibilities to >lem necessity. • 

The first juvenile performance on our 
tabic — hut the second oirence perpe- 
trated h> the writer — is called by the 
ntti active name, The Gif) for all *Va- 
sons. Of tins vvmk we say, in the ex- 
rjuiMte doggerel with which it opens, 

“ Mnv weal tli be thine, and health, mid 
length of davs, 

l ioiu ajjo to ago thy race continued to 
see ; 

And peace from sea to sea, fiotn pole to 
pole, — 


An empire where ne’er sits the rising 
sun.’’ ! ! 

The “ Valley of Abourna/’ no doubt, 
dropped from the reticule of Miss 
Pardoe,and is, as its motto indicates, 

•• Verv strange, and very sad withal.” 

Never having been in the Valley of 
Abourna, we are not able to pronounce 
ou the accuracy of the delineation. 
The aiticle itself would pass muster in 
an awkward xpiad. The next aiticle 
l, a nu lancholy and misdirected at- 
tcifipl to vindicate the atheistic and in- 
fidel Shelley. It is legitimate to pro- 
nounce a pane-sync on ones genius, 
while it may be imperative to anathe- 
matise one’s principle*. That Shelley 
was an ethereal and transcendental 
poet,— a tiling of wild and brilliant 
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vagaries, giving hues of lovelinesi even 
to corruption » and wreathing smiles 
even on the blasted brow of atheism, is 
true. That his was an inspiration 
deep, unutterable, real, is undeniably 
but his genius cast its halo over blas- 
phemy, and lit up with glory the 
countenance of rank infidelity. He 
prostituted great powers to the injury 
of his race, liis was the luxuriance of 
poetic genius circling and* twining 
around the theories of Voltaire. Hume 
* and Paine presented the grim skeleton, 
and Shelley clothed it, not merely with 
the flesh and sinews, but the gorgeous 
robes and the animated looks of more 
than ordinary mortality. Atheism is 
more to be reprobated in poetry than 
in metaphysics. To apologise fo#the 
erratic theories of such a man may be 
very poetic, but it must prove highly 
deleterious to those young persons into 
whose hands Mr. Anderson intends 
his work to be introduced. We know 
not whether i\fr, Anderson be Protest- 
ant, Papist, or Dissenter, Jew or Turk, 
Tory, Radical, or Whig; or whether 
t he be all compressed in one ; and, 
therefore, we pronounce not otj his* 
views of the proprtety or impropriety of 
the following profanity:—. 

"In unison with what better senti- 
ments could a man situated as Shelley 
die, than those so feelingly expressed 
toward the saintly object of his >ym- 
patby ! • 

* Our breath shall iutermix, our bosoms 
. bound. 

And our veins beat together ; and our 
lips, 

With other eloquence than words, eclipse 
The soul that bums between them/* 

This is one way of dying certainly, 
but it is not the Christian way; and 
when Mr. Anderson’s contributor asks 
for a better way, we refer him to that 
old-fashioned hook the Bible, which 
will tell him of a “ more excellent 
wa//' The same writer asks, at the 
conclusion of his unsound and non- 
sensical criticism : — 

“ What sweeter frame of mind can be 
conceived for a poet or for a Christian to 
die in, to an is expressed in the epi- 
logue to his death- song? 

4 love’s vary pain is sweet, 

But its reward is in the world divine ; 
.Which, if not here, it builds beyond the 
grave. 


So shall ye live when I am there,— 

So much of heaves (l) was in bis mind 
before, 1 fisc." 

Is tbis book meant for the rising 
generation? It shall never have our 
sanction. It is, as far as we have gone, 
made up of that every-thing-you- please 
religion, which smiles most compla- 
cently on all creeds, and palliates every 
extravagance. I>et men be honest, and 
at once say what is their faith, and 
suck to it. 

We have just lead another article 
in this farrago, entitled The In- 
fluence of the Reformation on the 
Church of Rome/’ in which we know 
not whether to marvel most at his- 
torical inaccuracies or philosophical 
and moral blunders. Prior to the Re- 
formation, we arc here told, 44 Christ- 
endom formed one rNnjvinrn im- 
iurchy, and the commimon of 
saints wa% yet Thu sa- 

gacious writer never heard of the ( ireek 
church, the Syrian church, the W.d- 
dtnses, and the Vaudois, — all at war 
with Rome One undivided hiturchy ! 
It was a perfect hell, a tempestons 
vortex 1 Read Baronius, and Henri, 
and Dupin, the Romish histonuiK ; 
read the canons of the my council 
referred to in the second page of the 
article in question, to which the wntei 
assigns the date 1433 instead of 14.51 ; 
wherein Pope Eugemun U d* posed, 
and the Duke of Saxony made Pojk? 
Sn his room ; who again is encountered 
by Eugemus, at the head of another 
council, at Florence. Read of the 
duke’s resignation of the triple ciowu, 
and Nicolas V, taking his place. The 
whole papa) hierarchy was rent and 
torn/and ready, like a mummy, to fall 
to pieces at the first breath of puie 
air. ** The cominuntion of saints (!) 
was entire.” The most celebrated 
Romish historians declare a saint to 
have had scarcely an existence at the 
period. The communion of demons 
would be more accurate phraseology. 
We have, next, encomiastic remarks 
on the Council of Constance. 

" The ancient (lege, modern) mother, 
church exhibited at this memorable 
council all the element* of Protest autism 
full formed in her bosom.” And, “ in 
this council, under the trappings of 
Rome, the essential jmncipU of Protest- 
anti*m displayed itself,” &e. 44 Tlere might 
be seen the spirit oj ike Reformation sub- 
mitting to toe forms end trommels of a 
CnthoHc council,” fitc. fits. 
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A common reader would infer from 
a\\ l\r.s, that the Council of Constance 
had been exorcised of the evil spirits of 
Romanism, and replete with pure and 
undefiled Christianity. To present a 
practical comment on the “ elements 
of Protestantism/’ “ the spirit of the 
Reformation/’ “ the essential princi- 
ples of Protestant ism/’ as developed 
in this council, we quote an extract 
fiom Session VIII., a.d. 1415:-— 

" Tina holy synod declares, defines, 
and re cm (Is, tfmi the same John \\ i,-- 
i,ii f was a notorious and pertinacious 
heretic, and that lie died in heresy, by 
aiiatheinatiMiifj him, and condemning his 
memory. And it decree-? and oruains 
th.it, in* ht >dy and fane* fa dug r//i, fitd east 
au.m fat J rein the chiuch't burning-place." 

"!■>» Jjion X V— I li e refer e, for tin* lore- 
going. and many other causes, tins holy 
SMiud pronounces the u'orcsmd John 
1 1 oas to have been and to be a ht retie ; 
and by these present.-* dodt adjudge ami 
Cwud^imi him as a judged and con- 
derun»>d hernia*. reprobating tin* Haiti up- 
pia' a« injurious ami stand; lous, and a 
inoeUiv t ,f ecch-siastir;.! jurisdiction. 
Then foie thi* holy (‘ouned of Constance 
declares .md decree® the same John 
I loss to hi- deposed and degraded ft run, 
the order of the priesthood, and all oilier 
ordeis v. itii w imii ho is honoured. 'I his 
h<dy synod of ('onstance. considering 
that the church of God hath nothing 
fm ther that she cau do, decrees to leave 
John Ih.ss to the secular judgment, and 
that he he so left to tho secular court.' 1 * 

In Session XXI. Jerome of Prague 
had lus dose of the same lender 
meicies ; arid, to crown all, in Session 
XIX. the following abomination was 
canonised, and made infallible: — 

11 The present holy synod declares 
that no prejudice or impediment can or 
.ought to arise by reason of any safe con- 
duct, through the emperor, kings, or 
secular princes granted to any heretics, 
or persons under report of heresy ; but 
that it be lawful for the competent ami 
ecclesiastical judge, notwithstanding the 
said safe conduct, to inquire concerning 
the errors of such persons, and otherwise 
duly to proceed against them, end to 
punish them as far as justice shall ad- 
vise, if they shall pertinaciously refuse 
to revoke their errors, even if relying on 
tlie safe conduct they shall have come to 
the place of judgment, to which other- 
w ise they would not have come ; nor 
does the person making such promises, 
when he shall have done all in his power, 
remain hence under any obligation what- 
soever.” 


Those extracts will g^$w how worthy 
the atrocious Council of Constance is 
of panegyric in a work intended for 
% youth and all seasons: — surely, it 
weans, “ for all opinions for it has 
a spice of most. 

Vve quote, next, bad theology 

” Because Calvin and J3eza pushed 
thei» principle of predestination too far, 
the Josh its, to try the effect of counter- 
irritation, went headlong into tho very 
abyss of the Pelagian heresy. On the 
other hand, Luther began Iris career by 
denouncing good works as subversive of 
that great principle of justification by 
faith which he was the instrument of re- 
covering ; and the church cf Geneva 
perverted the doctrine of predestination 
to^he same pernicious purposes.” 

Calvin nevei pushed predestination 
half so fur as those that claim in# name, 
lie was himself a low Lub'ini&t . 
Luther never denounced, but, on the 
contrary, demanded , good works, as es- 
sentially characteristic of true Christ- 
ianity. The Geneva church let go 
predestination, and plunged into Pe-* 
iugianiMii and Sociniamsm, where it 
•snilVclters. • 

It was not “ a furious pontiff* who 
ival lesoitedHo the sale of indulgences 
to support a licentious court.” It was 
the elegant and lefined Leo X., the 
patron of literature, who adopted tins 
expedient, in order to complete St. 

1 'tier's Cathedral. » 

The next article m this farrago is 
“ The Jews.” To borrow a phrase 
from the article itself, “ you cannot su- * 
perclimax itself.*’ 

“ The Little Italian Boy” wants, at 
page 105, the decencies and the de- 
corum of a respectable covering of 
good grammar. The tirst sentence is 
ma g mil eon tly com pic x . 

«* tmhr tho shade of some spreading 
beeches, tho branches of which, stretch- 
ing across the narrow' pathway, formed 
n suit of arch over two small cottages 
that stood nearly opposite each othef — 
nestled, as it were, in a corner by them- 
selves, a group of persons had gathered, 
ono bright summer evening, w hich ” 

We are out of breath, and arc unable 
to finish this sesquipedalian sentence 
wherewith the “•Italian Boy” begins. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
similar trash in this book j we hope it 
has enabled the author to pay the 
printer, and now to afford its pages for 
the bandboxes, and its prints for child- 
rens' showboxes, 




XL Liam from my Sketch-Book, in Proa 
and Verse , on a variety of interesting 
Subjects . By Thomas IV all ace, Mi* 
nister of Providence Chapel, Gran- # 
tham. I 

The motto on the title-page is a 
gem:— 

“ There are, doubtless, many fault}; 

If you can — forgive ; « 

Should you see any beauties, 

Do look on and smile ! ! ! ” 

The preface of this book is enough 
to immortalise a pig. Mr. Anderson 
had better secure the writer's sendees : — 

“ This little volume is presented to 
tbe attention of the would with modesty, 
and yet with confidence . The writer 
offers few pretensions [possesses ndde] ; 
still he does not cherish a feeling* of 
despondency. He puts the trifle into 
the hands of friends [O. V. videlicet], who 
cultivate emotions which ure appropriate 
and affectionate? and lie believes that 
they will receive it with kindliness. 
The religious public are not altogether 
vn acquainted with his UNobtrusive com. 
positions, and from tbe kind reception 
with which severoUbave been honoured,' 
he cherishes a lively hope that bis pre- 
sent vNambitiouB effort will not prove 
uninteresting or successless / ! ’’ 

Which preface concludeth with die fol- 
lowing original Helicon : — 

" Go, litde b«ok ; thou 'rt sent 
To many a house and place ; 

But where thy voice is heard. 

Wed see a smiling face l ” 

“ There is a most obvious and beauti- 
ful adaptation in Christianity to the state 
or circumstances of the poor and tmbe- 
friended, who are unnoticed by hundreds, 
and unknown to thousands. It uniformly 
gives a modesty to tbe deportment, and 
an unaffected grace and delicacy." 

44 With delight, how pure and 
Exquisite, have I marked thy loveliness. 
And admired thy charms* On many a 
rich 

And glowing page, how purely have I 
seen 

Thy splendours, beaming chaste and 
bright, shedding 

Sweetest radiance on many a great 
And lovely theme. But, alas! thy fait 
face 9 __ 

* H&* oft b£en s&dty marred, by dfib&sed and 
P-AitltftM gfinlDs— not dnJy ” 

Such prose and such poetry occur- 
ring in the first six pages are enough 
to put the Muses mad, and draw down 


the vengeance of Apollo on the luckless 
bard iu the shape of au action for 
defamation, and a verdict of 10 L 
damages. 

Take it all in all, we ne’er shall 
look upon such work again. Perhaps 
the following consolation to a mother 
on losing her child, at p. 23, is equal 
to it:— 

“ 'f was painful, indeed, for to gaze 
On the babe with a fond mother's eyes ; 
But now alt is freedom from wo, 

Not a sigh escapes from the breast." 

What a sad breast to have all sighs 
pent up in it, and none able to get 
out ! 

“ I wish you to think of the day 
When your daughter shall greet you again, 
Exclaiming with wonder and jov, 

* No more shall these bodies feel pain.* 
Then wipe off the tear from your eye ; 

Try to suppress the d % ep sigh ; 

You shall meet your dear infant again. 

In regions of glory on high/ 1 
(Fiddle do dt\ fiddle de dy.) 

A Sea Vieu. (Bathos.) 

44 The town was stretched beneath in all 
its beauty , 

Its buildings and its spires rose loftily, 
And a multitude of fishing huts 
Was grouped along the shore/’ 

A luckless Bye. 

“ The bold and beetling cliffs, and the 
v sunny, 

Sandy beach, were striking to tbe eye ; 
’Twas a fit spot for painter's livid gaze/’ 

Classic Prose from p. 61. 

44 Death always makes us feel. 1 1 is np- 
proafch is always solemn — his Btroke is 
always mournful and appalling, and the 
influence which he exerts over the frame 
and the feelings is always pow erful and 
resistless. Wherever he enters there are 
4 mourning, lamentation, and wo / and 
when he 4 flings his dart/ every face 
gathers sadness, and even” bosom 4 fills 
with melancholy grief/ Whether he re- 
move tbe children of men suddenly or not 
— consume them by a fever, or wear them 
away by a consumption ; — whetlior he cut 
down 4 the man of forty summers/ or 
him of 4 eighty seasons/ he compels us to 
V&&L most sensibly, because there is 
uniformly something peculiarly affecting 
and solemn in mortality/' 

N.B. Forty summers in our prose 
make forty years, and eighty seasons 
make twenty years. Poetry, however, 
is tbe writer’s forte, beyond all question. 
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" The soft and pulpy skin ; the beaming: 
eye; 

The lovely countenance ; the bland, joy- 
ous, , 

And cherubic smile— all gone. Hardened * 
now 

The coating of the body. 

How we tabbed when we closed, with * 
humid earth, 

The gloomy chamber; but the heart uas 
glad 

M hen the eye rested on the sunny flowers 
With which the grave was gemmed. We 
went home heavy [wet], 

Hut often get relieved, to see these bright 
* Buds of beauty ’ o'er his tomb, and, we 
hope, * 

Still fairer in our hearts, 

1 stood nod looked to see yho spake. # 
Twas a man/' 


The author here soars so high on » 
his Pegasus, that we have lost sight of 
him. At p. 71, there is a criticism on 
Mr. Jay, of Bath. The following is 
the varied character repeated and dwelt 
on throughout. — N.B. The words 

ntcrgj/ and energetic aie applied to the 
preacher, and the pulpit too. 

11 Remarks will energetically apply,” p. 

71. 

•* A pointed and energetic conciseness,” 

]*. 7*J. 

" \N ith all its energies p. 73. 

" The solemnity, the energy,'' ibid. 

“ Plain, energetic, " ibid. 

“ Kneigenc, decisive,” p. 74. 

“ So energetic ,” p. 77. % 

‘ Unusual impression," p. 73. 

“ Impressive quotations, p. 74. 

“ Impressively stated,” p. 75. 

41 Sort of impression p. 77. 

'* Impressive exhibition,” p. 79. 

“ Most imjn'essively ,” ibid. 

i 

[“ Favete linguis cormina non prius, 
Audita musarum sacerdos, 

Virginibus puerisque canto.”] 

Music on the Water, 

11 How sweet sounds the music 
Melting oier the stream. 

Now awellivig, now falling, 

Like the change of a dream ! 

While clear human voices 
Gently steal o'er the deep, 

As though they were hushing 
The wide waters to sleep. 

The light and swift pinnace 
SbfUv gbes o’er the w&ve, 

As if it were dreaming 
To sweet sounds that enslave. 

Wo listen, we listen, 

Aud bow happy are all 
Who hear this sweet music 
As die measured oars fall. 


The waters streteh widely. 

Scarce a ripple is seen ; 

The pure heuv'ns all azure, 

And the earth's robe is green ; 

The sunbeams most broadly 
Are cast on the water, 

While the music expressed 
Seems Harmony's daughter ! ! ” 

* # A Criticism • 

“ 1 The three mountains/ so delight- 
fully familiar to hundreds , which has im- 
parted exquisite and purest tranquillity 
to thousands," 

To the Ladies of Grantham • 

" Your pardon, I am sure. 

Dear girls, you will send. 

To him who now utters 
Bland words of a friend. 

' Tis delightful to all 

To breathe a warm prayer. 

For those who our kindiress 
Should cordially share. 

Much health, t^en, I wish you, 

And vigour of frame , (!) 

Mav many a bright smile 

• £ut envy to shame. 

May the face sweetly bloom, * 

'1 he eye e’er be bright. 

Diffusing aibund you 
A mild sunny light. 

M 

Still beauty and vigour, (!) 

Should ne’er be alone ; 

May mind then aye give them 
Their most beauteous tone. 

The moment is speeding — 

Tis winging its way ; 

Dear girls, I beseech you, 

Consider the day ,” 

[When papa shall give you 
In marriage away.] 

The last two lines, in our great 
liberality, we have supplied ; we trust 
we have hit upon the “ day” the 
author, in his “ fine frenzy,” intended. 

If we have mistaken it, we are sure 
the “ dear girls” will prefer our kind 
guess. 1 

The following threnody is marvel- 
lously musical and poetical : — , 

« Dear little creature ! thee we’ll take V v 
Down to the realm of death with smiles, J 
Thinking how vast's the sum of wo 

Thou ' st ’ scaped , and all the serpent’s ; 
wiles. ; 

And while we feel, when thy sweet frame 
With clayey earth is covered o'er ; 

Still we will not despairing cry. 

But go, and try to weep no more," 

The rhymes u wo” and "o’er” 
are exquisite. The delicacies of pure 
Cockneyism latent, save to a keen dis- 
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Wawnation, sre b«re evident. “ Wo " 
ig, for rhyme’* sake, to be pronounced 
«s in Cockncydom “ tear." 

To a Neuly- Married Couple. 

“ Sunny the bloom on your cheek, * 
And fii'mly po ut' nereis be ull strung , . ^ 

* ’'TSuif when inYfiesert Mcn'range" — * , \ 
May God make an Eden for you.” t( 

From these lines we justly infer 
that the wife was a woman, but the 
husband an Epicene, as be does not be** 
long to the catalogue of men. 

III. An Introduction to the Study of Aui~ 
mol Magnetism, lly the Baron Du- 
potet de Seunevoy. 

John Bull has an instinct full of* 
sympathy with jnedteal quackery. 
From Mgrison’s pills to DupotetV 
Mesmerism, John's pocket is empha- 
tically pickable. Generally speaking, 
he hates political anrl poetical quackery, 
but shuts his eyes and his pockets to 
any impudent logue who professes to 
repder him immortal by a pill. * 

Of all recent attempts to gull John 
Bull, the most prodigious is tin? Fes- 
tival of the old humbug, Animal Mag- 
netism. That there is some power 
product on the nervous system of 
weak and susceptible patients by a 
constant waving of ttie hand before 
their eyes is true, but that any sanative 
effects are produced is as decidedly 
untrue. If one wants a caricature of 
the whole empiricism, one should read 
the baron's book. It is the Kant ism 
of Mesmerism, — the transcendentalism 
ofmagnethm, — the most elaborate con- 
densation of nonsense any German 
quack ever perpetrated. Hear his 
opening warning— his flourish of trum- 
pets 

•* Let those, therefore, who are about 
to enter on this investigation, not pre- 
maturely exclaim, * Extraordinary ! im- 
possible l * 

*' Wfien an individual subjects himself 
to the magnetic operation, the change 
tebicb is thereby produced on bis habitual 
mode of being is often very sudden and 
manifest, but more frequently it ia neces- 
sary for the magnetiser to persevere for 
awhile before any ostensible effect is 
produced. This will depend, . it is. ob- 
tious, on the power of the magsetiser, 
;*!& the susceptibility of the person mag- 
Ititiiaed; but although in some cases no 
^e&ct be externally manifested, it will, 
,la the sequel, be found that no individual 
4m magnetise another without producing 


some change ia his organisation ; nay, 
sometimes, the effect of the magnetic 
notion is not felt until some time" after 
pie operation [the person discovers, pio- 
c bahlv, the loss of a great toe, or bis 
head turned right round, or same similar 
‘ change in his organisation.’] The 
^symptoms most commonly induced on 
’the magnetises are the following : — 
Slight pocking and winking of tl*« eye- 
lids — au increase, or perlrip* diminu- 
tion, in the pulsations of the heart — a 
sensible alteration in the temperature of 
the body — the cheeks sometimes an* 
flushed, or extremely pale. The ex- 
pression of the countenance, indeed, 
undergoes a remarkable < hange. Sueicb- 
ings of the limbs and de k p v.uvum;> 
succeed ; q gurgling nuiar (Itsmboni* u,<^) 
is often heard in the throat. 1 he owl i.G 
of the magnetisee appear spinruo<lu\»lU 
ntlVctsd. Ilia head. B v own uei/bt. 

inclines for ward upon the chest, or. irore 
rarely, is thrown backwards, His «*\e- 
lidU are generally halt op* and the 
hall moves slowly 111 tie socket, i >3 
of mucus fall from rle ijp» — the * . » .'i* 
become colli. To d<*lurb aou « -it’ j ; ;- J . 
>latr tf highly unpujni. t< \ looml'ce *>'* 
mas] he thachu ocStt* toned w i'c f - 
Polity oj the idle, and their h on ton 1 
Jerence uith pet whs *. f- 
may, trim 1 they arc tt-nt rtuvi.Y . ,f *f, • 
to dangnau* con* e-f, * 

This last caul 011 1*5 ailiji J h.** v<; s 
ohuous ends. This .u.iro tia 
beau uitul of citiirvoyain' 1 *. 

\' c will give our own theonei* ai*-i 
experience of the sublet*, with/woi''. J 
illustrations. 

A young man was placed on the 
magnetic chair, and the magnetic pt 1 - 
formances began. Tor twenty minutes 
no c/Feof. was produced — jhjNc 70 — 
respiration long-drawn, or regular. A 
penny of the reign of George IV. was 
placed in his right hand. Thnv was 
instantly slight pricking ol the iye>, 
a spasmodic contraction of the* fore- 
finger of the iti out hand, and an 
itching iu the palm of the left hand. 
A fourpenny piece was then placed 
in the left hand, and two fingers were 
spasmodically closed on it. Dulse rose 
to 75 — respiration unchanged — eyes 
fastened mysteriously on the right hand, 
and with melancholy on the left, and 
wistfully at the rnagneuser. 

A half-crown was then put in the 
right hand, and a crown-piece in the 
left ; and, immediately after this slight 
change in the modus opwcmdi, the mag- 
netisee closed his eyes, stretched out 
the muscles of his legs, and deposited 
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simultaneously the penny and the four- 
I Jenny in his breeches’ pocket. The 
pathology of the case was striking. 
A iuiuMimcnt was audible in the epi- 
jjastiic region ; somnambulism wal 
paduMly superinduced, without, how- 
ever, any manifestations of lucidity. 
Tiw pnssie were continued by the mag- 
iivtiser ; ami the assistant operator in- 
troduced a sovereign into each hand. 
The u*n«ion of every fibre became ex- 
treme — palpitation of the heart, ring- 
ing in the ears, thrilling sensations in 
cadi palm* — he was wholly cn rapport 
t Ifiinun/twce ; and insight into the fu- 
tuii instantly ensued. He saw in 
bright perspective a pair AT new 
f* aist'i.s, a 4s. 07. hat, and mutton 
iV-p> lot dinnei ; and all tfcis at least 
i m miles from a hatter, draper, or 
'O K-shop. A strong impression was 
pmcLiced on all the witnesses ; which 
v .w .uigmenird by the magnet iser's 
: rt* -tmg tenure on* the roinnnratnc 
Mr ♦nicrci.r influences of inotnllie sti- 
::r h II.- <m,wtd that the magnetic 
w- » v\.»> in tli* rulic of the \a!uc of 
. - i.,it.d. 

V.i Im-v v..i> oil c magncti>td by t 
\ -v.r..: lad;., to whom he was tendt-ily 
:u!.to: the maunetic influence that 
’’ ai.! fi.,m ilie hut magnet ;su's finger 
■s - > :• i,dlv i !»(tnc. The poet repie- 
^ 'n the lady thus addressing lumsclf 
■; . iho interesting operation : 

** .*i* * n, j-h** p ' n * forget thy pain — 

My hand is *»u t!iv brow, * 

M* b * m ri r on thy brain ; 

<\\ i *ily on thv'heart, poor friend ; 
And trom my lingers flow,” &c. 

iiv'on evidently believed animal 
j. i-\ tism to be the oldest form of 
i udiiine, as the following language of 
Ad.i.i plainly indicates : 

“ 1 < .nnoi answer this immortal thing 
\\ hu-h fttaniU before me ; I cun not abhor 
iitin ; 

1 l.»'A u r -n iiim with a pleasing fear. 

Vnd rot l flv n*>t from hiiu : in his eye 
! hue i* i fattening attraction, which 
l na> tun fluttering rues on his ; my he w: t 
Heats quick ; he ones me, and yet draws me 

tit .•/. 

Nearer, ami nearer .” 

(olenlge also, in his magnificent 
J {ht/wc qf the Ancient Mariner , attri- 
butes to "the mariner the Mesmerelic 
virtue : 

«■ Hi- holds him with his skinny hand : 

* The:<* was a ship,’ tjuotli hb — 

1 Hold off— unhand me— graybeard loon !’ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He hold* him with his glittering eye,— 

The wedding-gnat ftmt Hill, 

And listens like a three*yeers’ child : 

The mariner hatlt his will. 

The wedding-guest sat otr-a stone, 

He cannot choose hut hear : 

And thus spake on that ancient man , 

The bright-eyed mariner” 

i , ' , 

We would recommend a trial of the * 
m chs of magnetism in u the House.” 

If Joseph Hume, Daniel O'Connell, 
and the tail in general, could only 
magnetise the members for three hour#, 
they would be able to disburden them- 
selves of their long and weary lucubra- 
tions without an interruption. The 
following case, quoted by the baron, 
is sufficient to stigmatise the whole 
• thing as arrant quackery. 

“ Dehiure relates the case of a lady 
who was afflicted with a vary serious 
complaint ; and, despairing of relief from 
the ordinary" resources of medicine, &he 
applied to a magne^iser, who agreed to 
undertake her treatment. lie accordingly 
<1 id magnetise her during three or four . 
months ■ and, when visiting her one day, 
said ho was afraid that lie should not Hie 
able to magnetise her, ns he was himself 
\ f ery much indisposed. She then pro- 
posed to magnetise him. lie consented; 
and in a Quarter of an hour he became 
somnambulic. He requested dtiiat bis 
eyes might not he bandaged, as he thought 
he should then be able to see better. Ihe 
lady then requested that he would exa- 
•mine himself, and endeavour to discover 
how* his sufferings might be relieved. 

He answered, * I have too little fortitude, 
and am easily affected. -My complaint is 
trifling, and I shall be well to-morrow. 

It is you that 1 must examine. But how 
fortunate it is that you have made me 
somnambulic. Henceforth we shall al- 
ways commence our magnetic treatment 
in this manner; and I assure you that 
you will be attended to.’ From that pe- \ . 
rwd, the Lidy constantly set her magnetiser 
asleep every day ; and , in consequence of 
fallowing ms rnEscniruoNS while in a 
tTAT EOT SOMNAMBULISM, IIEIl COMPLAINT 

(a sci an bus) was removed.” # *, v 

This fact is not sufficient to injure 
science; it is more than sufficient to M 
settle such empiricism. 'AjiL 

IV. Essays on the Most Important Sab- * 
jecti, and Thoughts on Religious Etta- [ J 
blish meats* ‘ 

This is one among many of those £ 
restless impertinences which issue from ^ 
men who are dissatisfied with all sects, ^ 
and systems, and satisfied with them- if 
selves. They profess to retire from all, '*£ 
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utj yet prove how true it is that this 
^parent secessiofl^from all is but ao- 
Other name for a new sect. The Pty- 
? mouth brethren profess to have given 
"tip sectarianism of every stamp, by 
■ constituting themselves into one of the 
most bigoted of all the sects. Let us 
hear the sweeping anathemas of this 
new Pope, this Infallible General Coun- 
cil: # • 

*' What I denounce as antichmtian is 
not this or that corruption in the esta- 
blishment ; nor is it the religious esta- 
blishment of England, nor the religious 
establishment of Scotland, nor the reli- 

r is establishment of Canada. It is 
generic thing of a religious establish- 
ment. The thing, per se , cannot hut be 
antichristian. The thing is a thing oft 
Ibis world ; it is a thing of man ’s framing. 
And when such a thing is put forward as, 
Christianitpr, Christians [i. <*. the Ply- 
mouth brethren] are called to discern in 
it the man of sin usurping the prero- 
gative of God.” 9 


Let not the Dissenters, however, 
flatter themselves that the new secta- 
rians are exactly full auxiliaries. They 

5 ) so far ; but they outstrip even Mj. 
uroett of Camberwefi 


u But there are dissentingfihurcbes, 
and ar^not they to be viewed with a 
more fhvourable eye ? Not merely be- 
came they are dissenting churches. 
Presbyterians, for instance, are dissent- 
era lure, and Episcopalians of this coun-* 
try are dissenters in Scotland. Many 
dissenters would fain have their sect the 
establishment, if they could ; and any 
relieion that is capable of being esta- 
blished by human legislature must he 
essentially different from the religion of 
Christ. If we look at the various dis- 
senting communities, we find the same 
[query, vastly more 1] clerical assumption 
ss in the establishment” 


Let any one read the following self- 
conceit, and doubt if the author has 
more than a modicum of charity : 

t “ Some, indeed, go very far in their 
l preaching, in asserting something like 
the Gospel of Christ, for they find it ne- 
cessary to keep up their characters as 
a evangelical preachers ; but having said 
enough for that object in one part of 
their discourse, they proceed more se. 
riously then to clear themselves from the 
imputation of having really meant what 
they had seemed to say. They are in a 
burry to bring forward the guards and 
qualifications of their Gospel ; to prov*» 
that they did not intend to say anything 
joyful |o the wicked and ill-disposed ; 
and in their solicitude for the interests 
of human goodness— or, as they sty h* it, 
holiness— they manifest the most lively 
npprehension lest what they said at tirst 
should be understood as not asserting the 
necessity of this. Well, such preachers 
deceive many : but vie have the highest 
authority for b&ng assort'd thnt they 
3hall not be allowed to deceive the elect 
of God. And, indeed, to those who know 
the ajiostolic Gospel, it may he sufficient- 
ly evident thnt these men disbelieve it, 
however fairly they talk at times ; other- 
wise, they would have du uneuaines* lest 
it should produce bad effects in men’s 
minds.” 

Parkhursijthe Hebrew lexicographer, 
according to the *ect, has “ unblushing 
hardihood." Andrew Fuller u takes a 
lead in the work of perplexing and 
corrupting the Gospel." Crudcn, in 
his Concordance , “ gives every meaning 
save the right one." 

We have thus presented our readers 
a handful of trash — pure trash, from 
beginning to end. We have given the 
authors few salutary hints, and our- 
selves a little extra labour. 
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CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH, ON MANNERS; FASHIONS, 

AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 

DRESS ANdVdDRESS. 

W hen the regiment, in which we began the noblest edifices raised by Christian 

our military career, was stationed in piety, as well as those which the ivied 

Guiana, it was not unusual for parties Wind of time has adorned, and ren- 

of officers to make excursions into the derad more heart-striking in decay than 

interior of the country, by ascending they hafi been in the brightest days of 

some of the magnificent rivers which pagan glory : but whatever emotions 

traverse that much - neglected and ex- they may call forth — and few can be- 

traordinary land : for extraordinary it hold them without being deeply moved 

certainly is to the European eye. — the impressions they occasion will be 

Fancy one vast alluvial plain, extend- feeble, indeed, compared to those in- 

ing from the very roots of the Andes spired by the tranquil sublimity of a 

to the chores of the Atlantic, inter- tropical forest. The power and gran- 

sected by countless rivers, haviifg more dour of nature is there impressed upon 

the appearance of slumbering lakes you .by every object you behold : even 

of endless length, than of rushing the huge-leafed herbage of the scene is 

streams; and the soil covered with a awful; it is not trampled scornfully 

richness,grandeur,andluxurianceof ve- under foot, but seems to debar your ad- 

getation, that make the wanderer of the vance as an intrusion, to vie with you 

temperate rone fancy himself intruding in height, and makes ytm see, as well as 

into regions destined for beings of a lof- feel, the utter littleness of man. There 

tier class than his own. Nature sports is anjiumblmg of the heart experienced 

with her creative strength in those lands in these silent solitudes, a consciousness* 
of the sun. Along the borders of the of the vanity of all earthly pursuits, and 

forest-clad ri\ers, trees of gigantic size * a greater tendency to sink down in 
are pressed, tree above tree, far into the mute admiration of the mighty Creator 

bosom of the stream ; creeping plants, of so beautiful a world, than in any 

of strength tremendous, link them toge- other situation in which it is possible 

ther, as if to arrest their furtlver intrusion to be placed. 

upon the waters; while the thick under- But though silent, the region is full 
wood, filling up the intervals between ofjife. When the tropical moon fails 

the trunks, often forms the whole intp to pour its flood ofligbt on the land- 

one dark, solid, and impenetrable mass scape, swarms of fireflies sparkle 

of living vegetation, extending for miles brightly through the darkness of 

together. night : by day, millions of brilliantly 

But then how still, tranquil, and plumaged birds fill the air : they 

solemn is the scene, where an owning are tuneless indeed, but not voiceless, 

admits you into the recesses of the for thousands of chattering parrots and 

forest 1 Trees of a mightier world rais- paroquets hail the rising sun and early 

ing their thickly fringed boughs high morn from every grove and bush. The 

in air through those clear, azure, and rivers swarm with living things, of all 

transparent skies, surround you on every imaginable forms and sizes ; from huge 

side ; the creeping plants festoon them but harmless snakes, and monsters of 

together at a wondrous elevation, and unsightly shapes, down to the nimblest 

seem to form the very vaults of natures fish that swims, whose golden scales 

temple. The stillness of ages that rests shine through the leaf-tinted water in 

upon the wilderness is awful and op- which he sports along. The plain, the 

pressive ; the voice of man hardly dis- reeds, the grass, the bushes, the very 

lurbsit,andeventhereportsofhisdeath- soil is rife with life, and filled with 
dealing engines will not reverberate upon creeping, crawling, and with bound* 

the air, but sink echoless, within the ing things, that must be displaced at 

narrowest possible bound. I have stood every step, amt cannot always be dis- 

beneath the gorgeous dome of St. Peter’s placed without danger ; for the treacb- 

and in ihe mouldering temples of Paes- erous snake * hides his glittering scales 

turn ; I have seen in their splendour beneath the many-tinted flower of the 

* The large water-snakes of Guiana, and, 1 believe, the small ones also, are con. 
sidered perfectly harmless. But, besides rattle-snakes, there are several kinds of 
land snakes, which ore veiy venomous* 
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wilderness, and the wily leopard crouch- 
es under the htlfee leaves of its gigantic 
herbage. 

Some will ask what the woods of 
Guiana can have to do with “ Dress and 1 
Address:*' hut you know, that to the 
eyes of a philosopher nature is the same, 
whether in the forests of Demerara or in 
thedrawiug-roomsofGrosvenor Square ; 
and that the wise of the world — a^d your 
contributors aie necessarily the widest 
of the wise — can discover coxcombry in 
a savage as easily as in a dandy, and 
illustrate the doings of a duchess even 
by the sayings of a squaw. During 
one of the excursions mentioned, a party 
of us were lingering in an Indian hut, the 
inhabitants of which were all men, wo- 
nien, and children, huddled together, half 
sitting, half lounging, in the large grass 
hammqfks of the country, staling r at 
us with the stupid phlegmatic stare for 
which the dull, but hannlessArowaque, 
is distinguished 1 attic was said on 
either side; and even the smile whkh the 
young airls could not altogether sup- 
press left the muscles of the face un- 
moved, and never extended b«*\cnd the 
eve : as to the men, J never, 1 think, raw * 
an Indian smile. You ihus see that 
even in the woods women arc, as 1 have 
oftenjtold you, superior to us hards of 
the creation: it was a light-hearted, 
buoyant disposition, a natural h.lai.ty 
of feeling, that made the liu!«» brunettes 
smile; it was dullness, mixed up per- 
haps with some foolish notion of dig- 
nity, that kept tlie men immovr-dly 
^rave. While thus engaged in nothing, 
one of the Indians, who was evidently 
a leading man among them, began to 
criticise my dress, and to $.oiut it out to 
his countrymen, who clearly agreed with 
him that it was a very stupid and use- 
less attire. At last, examining my hat 
and taking hold of my jacket, he asked, 
through the medium of our intermeter, 
why 1 encumbered m\*elf w ith all those 
things, and did not follow his example 
and grease myself over with red paint, 
like an Indian, and (ill my hair with the 
blue dirt, which makes an Arowaque's 
head look exactly like a huge mop 
made of blue rags? I told him it was 
because our king had no taste in such 
matters, otherwise he would make his 
sold iers follow the Iridiah fashion, which 
.was clearly the best. This satisfied all 
and there the matter rested. 

*** Seme months afterwards, this same 
“ stoic of the woods/’ called upon meat 
She fort, offering a» usual Indian curio** 
sides for sale. I was willing to pur- 


chase ; but it is not easy to bargain with 
these people, for they have no idea of re- 
lative value, and will ns soon ask you for 
your best fifty guinea double-barrelled 
Wanton as for a bottle of rum or a flask 
of gunpowder. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the Indian took a fancy for the 
strangest decoration that was ever placed 
on the head of mortal man, and one that 
would have done honor to Gtimaldi 
himself. At the period of which I am 
speaking, cocked hats were still the 
regulation for the infantry officer; but 
in the West Indies they were always 
consigned to the moths and the cock- 
roaches, and rational round huts, with 
feathers, substituted in their stead. 
My begt Ihchnell had been punched 
into wadding for my gun — (l no longer 
approve of fell-wadding, howtver; it is 
too hard; — but, from whim oi accident, 
it was allowed to Mam its cockade, 
&hajx>, and gi^ld tassels* ; being, m fact, 
as airy and traiispiicnt a hat as if it had 
bten made even of a fisherman'* net. 
It alt: acted the Indian'* notice, and 
he .inked what it wu>. 1 pul it on lire 
head, and told him that it was the very 
sort of hat Km*; Georg*- himself wore in 
ir.uuland. Tins wu> enough for the 
•* 'toic he insisted on hire mg it as pail 
of his ha; gam, and w.re n*> sooner m 
po tf session ol the ire isure linn he sallied 
faun with K on fire Ik ud, dtli^hud him- 
self, and uiv.ed and admired hy the 
whole part) of hi> cnuntryimn. 
m F»ow, please to admire this philo- 
sopher of the wilderness. He affected 
the greatest contempt for dress and 
ornament ; bul no sooner found the 
means of gratifying bis fancy for show 
and display within reach, than he 
scj v ze«F upon them with the utmost 
avidity. And so it is with a great 
portion of my “ pensive public,” who 
affect a stoical indifference to dress and 
outward appearance, — and sometimes 
study hard, nevertheless, to set them- 
selves off to the best advantage, — whe- 
ther by primness, pla i tines*, slovenliness, 
or rags ; for I have *een even rags and 
filthiness affected, though only by men 
of known fortune, who, being fools by 
nature, wished to be thought clever and 
profound by rags. The fact, is that people 
all wish to look well,and strive (and very 
properly so) to make themselves look 
well- The misfortune is, that few have 
any real taste and genius for dress ; and 
become, therefore, the mere slaves of 
fashion, and follow its dictates in utter 
forgetfulness that the reigning fashion 
may not become them, may make them 
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look frightful, and that more fashions 
have really been invented for concealing 
the deformities of leading individuals in 
the world of fashion, than for the purpose 
of setting off personal advantages. In 
this respect we are, perhaps, mending 
a little, as fashion is now an oligarchy 
rather than an absolute autocracy. At 
one time, princes and Icings sat not only 
on the thrones of realms, but on the 
throne of fashion also. George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, was the leader 
of half the tasteless fashion of his time ; 
but being totally destitute of taste, not 
having one gentlemanlike feeling or sen- 
timent about him, he not only outlived 
his fashions, but lived to become unfa- 
shionable himself; and though aspiring, 
as his greatest glory, to be thought the 
first gentleman of the age, is now right- 
ly considered to have been no gentleman 
at nil. But though fashion is no longer 
i tiled overby an autocrat, — unless when 
some one starts up like Brtitnmel, and 
usurps the throne by mere force of 
izeniu*, — it is not more liberal and en- 
lightened on that account ; for the go- 
\ eminent is irresponsible, and, as all 
w»>b to be thought members of the exe- 
cutive, there is no real opposition : so 
that, owing to the mere necessity of sub- 
mitting to the oligarchical despotism, 
men and women are content to disfigure 
and m ike frights of themselves, in more 
ways than I can stop to describe. 

A pie tty young girl, with a slender 
and youthful figure, will, of course, be,, 
pretty in almost any costume ; but 
taken in the mass, the fair sex never 
appeared to so much disadvantage as in 
the old-fashioned grandmamma dress 
which they attempted to revive a few 
years ago. I intended to have she^n it 
up at the time, and had written a paper 
for your magazine on the very subject ; 
but some young ladies, who had just 
got new dresses for a ball, bought up 
the article, at a price for which I should 
be glad to write all my life. 

Of the influence of fashion on man- 
ners generally, I have often spoken be- 
fore ; at present, I have only to do with 
Dress and Address, as they ought to go 
together : that they form a theme more 
difficult than any which can be dis- 
covered in the Kantean philosophy, I 
need not tell you. There are at present 
so many middling tailors about town, 
that most men of any figure may obtain 
the appearance of being what is called 
« well dressed but, then, there is a 
prodigious difference between the really 
voi. x*. no. cxvi* 


and apparently well-dressed man ; and 
though it may not be easy to make the 
difference intelligible by description, 
any judge will detect it at first sight. 

• The really well-dressed man may not 
be dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
but his clothes will sit easily upon him ;* 
there will be nothing stiff, tight, or gene 
in’their make, and they will be sure to 
harmonise, in cut as well as in colour, 
with the^figure, size, and complexion of 
the wearer. There will be an absence 
of show and glitter, which never can be 
made to suit the natural simplicity of 
modern costume : all attempts at finery 
with the present dress evince bad taste; 
and whenever you see a coat attract 
more notice than the owner, you may 
safjiy declare the whole turn-out to be 
a complete failure. The well-dressed 
inaa will have neither chains* rings, 
brooches, nor gold spangles aboiu'him ; 
he will wear neither open- worked stock- 
ings, white satin cravats, new-fashioned 
frills, nor embroidered sflirt-fronts — no 
one will call attention to his dress ; 
but in, speaking of him it will often be 
remarked, “That is always a well-dress- • 
ed man." Some friends of mine have, 

1 know, fine diamond brooches ; and in 
a black satin stock I have no objection 
to see a fine brilliant worn, but not a 
fragment beyond a single stone ; Und 
even that can be tolerated only in a 
black satin stock, which is itself >n!y to- 
lerated for want of something better. I 
confess that, for my owif part, I like to 
see a full quantity of white— brilliantly 
white — shirt displayed at the breast; 
but am not well satisfied with any of 
the modes in which it has hitherto been 
shewn. As to the black satin stock, it 
is a stiff-looking affair ; and stiffness and 
awkwardness are necessarily synonym- 
ous. I should therefore be glad to see 
it altered, and think that there must be 
some soft, fleecy, gauzy kind of black 
silk, corresponding in texture to the 
old white India muslin cravats which 
George IV. patronised, and which fell, 
as the first victimsofBmmmers revenue, 
when the prince offended the dandy. 

The present tendency to tightness in 
dress is greatly objectionable, evincing 
a total want of taste, not to say of de- 
cency. No one who lias ever been in 
the KSst, and had occasion to admire 
the graceful and flowing drapery of the 
Orientals, as it was at least before the 
late innovations of Sultan Mahmoud, 
would ever expose himself to be called 
“ a wearer of tight breeches a regular 
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and deserved term of reproach all over 
the boundless Look at the cos- 

tumes of the last half century, and see 
the graceless, angular, and indecent 
figures cut by the lt bucks ” of the latter 1 
years of George III., to which we ar! 
hastening back. Tailors find it easier 
to make tight trousers than wide flow r 
ing ones, — a snip let out the secret in 
taking my measure,— and th^ nave 
more influence over fashion than is 
generally supposed ; they therefore 
mould it to the form that suits them 
best, both as to profit and convenience, 
and the less cloth they give you the 
more they make by you. Besides, if 
you are in your tailor's debt, he is sure 
to give you short measure, knowing tl^at 
you dare not remonstrate : if therefore 
you wish to be well dressed, take "care 
to keen your tailor under commancl; 
that is, never let your bill outgrow your 
means of instantly discharging the rebel 
if he presumes to have a will or taste of 
his own. To be ill-dressed is not only 
discreditable to an individual, hut, if 
# bad taste becomes general, it dLts a 
reflection on the age and nation to 
which the tasteless .belong. * ' 

Go into any family poiti ait gallery and 
look at the frizzleo, powdered heads ; the 
tighwsilk inexpressibles, of every colour, 
from black and blue to pea-green and 
pink; the long-lapel led, embroidered 
waistcoats, and spangled and single- 
breasted coats **o match, — and thin 
compare the finical beings who thus 
made God’s image ridiculous, with the 
•men of the Vandyke age, and till us 
what you think of die respective gene- 
rations. Indeed, I have always con- 
sidered the period which intervened be- 
tween the last of the Christian beards, — 
they went out about the end of the 
great civil ami religious wars of the 
seventeenth century,— down to the fall 
of the pigtails, that died some twenty 
or thirty years ago, to have beeu a poor 
and shallow one, and well represented 
by the costumes its heroes seem to have 
worn. It was a period of clever little 
men, but not of great men ; for you 
hardly ever see a fir*»t-rate countenance 
look out from beneath the full bottom- 
ed wig of Queen Anne’s time, any 
more than from und$r the powdered 
toupee of George II I/s reign. On the 
other hand, what splendid faces are 
\ rising above the beards of the 
olden time ! Can any thing exceed the 
mild, beautiful, and high intellectual 
countenance of Shakspeare, as deli- 


neated in the picture of Iioubxacken ? 
And then, what a simple and elegant 
costume ! Look at Vandyke's portrait 
of Wallenstein, and the greatest genius 
of his time and country, the man of 
unfathomable mind, the protector and 
the dread of kings, stands at once con- 
fessed to view. Turn to his great ad- 
versary, Gustavus Adolphus, painted by 
the same mighty master, and the chi- 
valrous soldier, the Christian hero, ho- 
noured and admired even of his foes, is 
instantly recognized. The elegant at- 
tire in which our own unhappy Charles 
I. is painted, gives even a tinge of 
greatness to his handsome, pensive, but 
melancholy face and foredoomed look. 

Nov^an age should really be able to 
shew some faces of the kind, and pro- 
perly set off by a respectable dress; 
but this is so fur from being the case at 
■present, that Sir Thomas Lawrence al- 
ways tried Vo f cloak bis heroes, and keep 
them as much out of sight as possible. 

Some persons like to be painted in 
military uniforms; — strapped, si»!ied, 
buckled, belted, into the light un- 
gainly regulation -coats, though these 
arc the moat unhappy and disfiguring 
dresses that can possibly be assumed, — 
for they aie all glare, sure, stiffness, 
and angularity; — the stiff, dog-collar- 
eucascd -neck, would alone spoil an 
Adonis. As to the broad- topped schako, 
with its round apple-dumpling tuft, it 
is as heavy to wear as to look at ; and 
fias, besides, the double advantage of 
leaving die head as completed)' exposed 
to sun, wind, and rain, as to the sabres 
of the enemy. This theory of uniforms 
is rattier new, you will say ; but it is 
true nevertheless: a modern uniform 
"ill 'perhaps set off an insignificant- 
looking man, and bring him up to the 
level of his betters; but a really good- 
looking man always looks best in plain 
clothes. Women often desire to see 
you in uniform ; I advise them, however, 
always to have a look at the dear man 
in plain clothes before they decide : 
“ a word,” not to the wise, M but from 
the wise/’ Ifumforrnsdonot, however, 
set ofl individuals, a sprinkling of red- 
coals sets off a ball-room to advantage, 
owing to the dark, dark, and ever dark 
hues of modern costume. It was to 
break this black spell which has come 
over society, that I formerly proposed 
that silk trousers, of whatever colour or 
pattern you please, should be worn as 
full dress in summer, having silk shawl 
waistcoats to match. I shall make my 
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appearance in the proper attire in due 
tune. As to the present dress-coat, it 
is not good, but must serve till some- 
thing better can be invented ; for ordi- 
nary morning woik, the single-breasted 
surtout is very well. But no schneider, 
except my own, has succeeded in mak- 
ing a proper ruling-coat. I was great- 
ly afflicted in seeing so many failures 
last summer, notwithstanding the parti- 
cular directions I had given on the 
subject, and winch must here be re- 
peated . A riding-coat is single-breasted 
of course, has rather a large and full 
collar, and must be cut straight 
down from the throat, — mark, straight 
flown, to the last button but one of 
tin; waiscoat; it is then cut abrupt- 
ly awu.. over the hips, like a uni- 
hmu co^f, being only broader at the 
"kins. If you have any thing of a 
figure, tin* is *ho dress, and should be 
w oin \\ it',, wide Yvell-strapprd-down and 
bro.i l-i^pped trousers. When made 
of t h ii#, trims* i* must always be of a 
very duik colour; no light -colouied 
tTous* is can possiblv pas> examination. 

In summer, you may give the reins 
lt> f.ihcy in this respect, though slightly, 

• course ; taking care never to wear 
checked tuniscrs — detestable things, in 
which no man of taste should be seen 
wit. ait losing caste. The proper shape 
of u hat is a very difficult atfair, and 
must depend on the fare and figure of 
fie wearer; but us all the world will 
i<»i! *vv the same fashion, some must, or 

* <uirse, consent to be made abundantly 
1 "liculous* The present fashion com- 
mands, that a hut shall be broad at the 
top and wide at the brim ; and, for a 
guinea and a half, Williams of ^’ew 
Bond Street will turn out as neat an 
article of the kind as need be: but 
how will our friend Dumpkins, who 
only stands four feet nine inches in his 
high -heeled hussar boots, ami whose 
head is large enough for a man of six 
feet tinee, look m such an unwivldly 
topper ! And yet our unhappy friend 
is forced to wear one. Tor the general 
mass, the most becoming hats weie 
those formerly known under the name 
of Petershams. The present hat should 
be called the Auglesea, for the marquess 
was the first who sported them ; and as 
he has rather a small head and a good 
person, they suit him very well. But 
phrenology has put small heads out of 
fashion ; and since we have been told 
that little heads indicate little brains 
and less knowledge, we must leave off 


wearing hats that can # only look well 
upon blockheads. I recollect an ec- 
centric nobleman, who always made it 
# a rule to come late to dinner parties, 
ip order that, in passing through the 
hall, he might try on the hats of the 
different guests present, and thus ascer- 
tain what intellectual rank he would 
hol^ in the company. When this 
theory af the large heads was discussed 
in Paris, a few years ago, a philosophic 
hatter nearly got his own head broken 
for allowing his phrenological ^eal so 
far to get the better of his patriotism, . 
as to declare that English heads weie 
generally larger than French heads : he 
had supplied some English regiments 
wgh new caps during the time of the 
occupation, and spoke from good mea- 
surement: — all France was indignant . 
The Bonapartists, also, were greatly 
taken aback by this new doctrine; for 
it proved on inspection that the cast of 
Napoleon’s head, takeif after his death 
at St. Helena, represented a very ordi- 
nary Jiead indeed, bearing but feeble 
resemblance to the grand and magnifi- • 
cent head that painters, statuaries, and 
*engi%vers had usually bestowed upon 
him. 

To return *to hat-, however. I ex- 
pect that the “ Sabertash 99 hat ^vill 
eclipse both the “ Petersham v and the 
“Auglesea;” the following is its shape. 
The brim is broad — broader, indeed, 
than usual — but depending, of course, 
on the height of the wearer; it is great- 
ly bent clown before and behind, but 
has little turn-up on the sides. The * 
crown is not exactly low — for low 
crowns on tall men look ridiculous — 
but low enough not to appear high and 
heavy ; instead of widening at the top, 
it narrows, not for the purpose of as- 
suming a distinctly conical shape, but 
merely to have a light and airy look. 
Try tins hat with the coat before de- 
scribed — the “ Sabertash Costume,” in 
fact ; and ifyou are not then “ the thing/' 
give up tiie subject of dress altogether: 
for you may depend upon it, that your 
case is hopeless. And now, as to boots. 

I never could comprehend how, in 
an age that pretends so much to en- 
lightened philanthropy, the race of mo- 
dern boot maker# should so long have 
escaped extermination ; for assuredly, 
no race, or class of men, ever inflicted 
so much suffering on mankind as the 
sons of Crispin have done. Bseathes 
there the man, who has never suffered 
from the pain of acorn, or the pressure 
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of* boot f And vet, where is the reme- 
dy? Ask the aWest surgeon in London 
$0 relieve you from the pain of a corn, 
and he will tell you that he would 
soon be the richest* man in England if 9 
he could effect such a cure. And yef 
the torturers are allowed to exist, and to 
persevere in their practice, though wg 
pretend to have abolished torture alto- 
gether. Talk of the tortures iufli&cd 
by the Inquisition, indeed ! why, the 
Inquisition only martyred a few indivi- 
duals from time to time, to keep their 
hands in, whereas shoemakers torture 
the whole race of shoe-wearing men. 

And what is the object the miscre- 
ants have in view by such conduct? 
Not to inflict torture, certainly, for they 
could gain nothing by it ; besides whidh, 
some of the artists are Christian!! at 
heart. No, their sole object is to wtn 
out a “neat article,” a something that 
shall look well in a shop window, and 
captivate the f^ncy of some unwary 
passenger. As to the form and figure 
of a foot, they care absolutely nothing 
about it ; and if a law, inflictmt ca- 
‘pital punishment on the offenders, 
cannot be obtained — the dandief in t 
the House of Commons being mostly 
under the lash of their tradesmen’s 
tongL bills — the tread -mill, at least, 
should punish every one whose cus- 
tomer could produce a corn; the jury 
in all cases to be composed of sufferers. 
The foot never # looks so ill as when 
cramped into a boot or shoe that is 
too small ; and yet the great fault of all 
•bootmakers is, that they make boots too 
short, and too tight across the toes, and 
where the foot expands in walking. 
They never allow half enough for the 
stretching of a foot in length, and 
make no allowance for its stretching 
in breadth ; still less to its form and 
figure, as they give to all boots and 
shoes exactly the same shape and pro- 
portions. Nor can you judge of tti* 
matter yourself, when you try on the 
boo;; for your foot is then at rest, and 
does not expand, and you fancy that 
the article fits you like a glove, and only 
find your error after your first half- 
hour’s walk, and when it can no longer 
Ire remedied ; for Crispin tells you that 
lie cannot take back a boot that has been 
worn, and which he jfcsures you will, 
after a few days, fit like a silk stocking : 
that is after you have suffered torture 
for days and weeks, metamorphosed 
your met into stretchers for ill -made 
boots, and laid the foundation for corns 


that will be sure to plague you for 
years. And yet such criminals arc allow- 
ed to escape tire tread-mill ! I am told 
that quantities of boots are now import- 
ed from France, many thousand pairs 
annually, and that most travelling dan- 
dies lay in a stock on leaving Fans. It 
may be so, but I never saw a well-made 
boot in France; and though French 
boots certainly cost less money than 
English ones, they are far from being 
cheaper in the end. No, no; gloves 
and silk stocks are the only articles 
of gentlemanlike npparel that can be 
obtained in France. 

And now, having discoursed about 
DreSs, let us say a word of Address, — 
a topic of equal importance, and cer- 
tainly fcf equal difficulty. Half the 
world, I suspect, judge of the other 
half by their first appearance and ad- 
dress ; and, to tell you the truth, I am 
not certain that it is a bad wav of 
judging. I ifeoutd strongly recommend 
■ill \oung ladies, who are wavcimg 
between “ Yes " and “ No, ’ to rernltet t 
what they thought of the “dear fellow ” 
the first time they saw him, before as- 
siduity had produced any effect : let 
them ask themselves the question burly, 
practice no self- deception upon (he:r 
own hearts, and trifle with their Intuit- 
happiness, and they will be suit* to ob- 
tain some just infoimahon. For the 
impression, however slight, made by a 
stranger on a totally unbiassed mind, 
will generally he a just one, and shews 
how important it is to have a good ad- 
dress. Like dress, address must in a 
great measure depend upon the look, 
figure, and character of the individual. 
A man of tall, stately figure, and reflect- 
ive mien, would seem foolish, were lie 
to present himself with the rolling air, 
smirking, knowing, half- leering look, 
that might become a short, fat, rubicund 
bon vivant and merry companion; even 
as the latter would be laughed at, were 
he to assume the measuied step and 
dignified deportment of the former. 
The light, on -point-of- toe-advancing 
step, the simpering, smiling bow cast 
round the circle, with the half-dandy, 
half dancing- master air, may suit fo- 
reigners, and it is in their way; but 
never can become an Englishman. 
Whether good or bad, there is too much 
character about us forsuch display ; and 
though I have lately seen some travel- 
led young men of rank attempt to take 
tip the fashion, it has always proved 
a failure, because there was something 
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of a want of dignity about it. Address 
is therefore a matter of tact, as dress is 
of taste, and cannot be taught by exact 
rules : we can only lay down general 
principles, and even their just applica- 
tion requires a degree of self-knowledge 
which we do not meet with eAy day. 

I never, for my own pan, enter a room 
in winch a pleasant party is assembled, 
that I do not feel greatly disposed to 
bound right up to the lady of the house, 
to jump over chairs and tables, or any 
obstacles that may impede my progress, 
to give her a grand grenadier shake of 
the hand, and thank her for asking me 
to so chartninga party ; my next wri jh, — 
giving bores, vulgaiians, and affected 
people the cut diiect in gootf Uoyal 
Grenadier style, — is to turn lound to 
the prettiest girl in the loom, and say 
as many fine things as I can possibly 
think of. Hut modem ton does not 
well admit this kind of deportment : we 
are hound to suppress all extreme emo- 
tions ; for to display extieme pleasure 
and delight in the conversation of one 
pel son, or %et of gersons, lenders the 
ucic politeness with which we might 
treat others, complete rudeness by the 
contrast, and must llicrefoie be care- 
fully avoided ; because, as f told you 
in my last, theie never can be any 
me it m rudeness, whatever some per- 
son mav think of it, for any hoor can 
be just as rude as the most perfect 
v > elusive in the land. • 

Hut as it is not enough to abstain from 
ludeness, direct or indirect, and as you 
cannot do the ultra -agreeable to all, 
because you would be laughed at by all, 
and voted a bore by die many ; the 
question is how to regulate your de- 
portment, so as to he agreeable — at least, 
rcsjiected by all, and disagreeable to 
none, except to those who may secretly 
envy your success with some pretty 
girl, or general reputation in society ! 
Tins juste milieu line of conduct may 
not, perhaps, be an easy one to the mul- 
titudes but I do think it is attainable 
neiermeless; and if you are totally 
unaffected, and strive, without over- 
doing the thing, to please and be 
pleased, the chances are that you will 
succeed — as far, at least, as success is 
within your reach. Never attempt to 
copy the manners of another ; such 
second-hand imitations always look 
foolish. Avoid affectation, as certain; 
ruin — it is the bane of the rising ge«v 
neration ; for, whether you affect the v 
man of consequence — the exquisite, 


exclusive, or superlatife — yon will be 
sure to appear superlatively ridiculous 
the moment you come within the ob- 

# serration of any one possessing die 
♦east knowledge of the world. As to 
the affectation of singularity, it is only 
the first step towards acting the buffoon. 
Try, therefore, to be polite, good-hu- 
moflrey, and unassuming : and if yon 
cannot make diis simple effort, you have 
certainly no business in society. 

As to mere-manner, l should say that a 
certain kind of stoicism is necessary to a 
good and elegant address. The perfect- 
ly well-bred man suppresses all display 
of violent emotion, whether of pleasure 
or of pain ; and preserves a calm, mild, 
trfmquil, and dignified deportment, as 
free*from stiffness as fiom hauteur : for 
hauteur and vulgar famiharitv stand 
exactly on the same level. The man 
of whom we are speaking shews, with- 
out effort, his wish t<$ please and be 
pleased ; keeps frivolity aloof by stately 
and reserved politeness, while his ge- 
neral manner proves that, incapable of 
rudeness himself, he submits to none* 

• froq> others. With tact, good sense, aud 
good feeling, all this is not only easy — 
it is perfectly natural : but the moment 
you allow envy or uiicharitablene^s to 
get the better of >ou, it is not even to 
be acted . In the mass, women have far 
more elegance and agreeableneas of 
address than men ; simply, I suppose, 
because they have less affectation, and 
more cleverness and good feeling: you 
often see women who aie less graceful, 
or pleasing in their manners than others, 
but you seldom see them absolutely 
ungraceful, even when a little awkward 
for want of practice in society ; and it 
is rarely, indeed, that you find them 
absolutely rude and boorish. 

This matter of Address reminds me 
of an anecdote I lately read in Mrs. 
Broughton’s Sir Years Residence at 
Algiers; a very charming and delight- 
ful book, which I recommend eyery 
body to peruse without delay. In my 
last, you may recollect that I pointed 
out the want of tact displayed by great 
wits and great reviewers. Let me now 
shew you how a Tuik can make a 
good speed), at proper time and place. 
JjyjlLjs not unusual, in the East, for 
high rank to keep young lions 
>4out them, as we keep terriers and 
Newfoundland dogs about our houses 
tfiand apartments. When Col. Blankely, 
"Mrs. Broughton s father, was consul at 
Algiers, the dey happened to have a 
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pet lion, nearly /ull grown, who had 
taken an unaccountable dislike to the 
colonel's red coat, which he never failed 
to salute with a growl and a threaten- 
ing display of very fine white teeth. t 
On entering the presence-chamber one 
day, the colonel found his highness re- 
clining on a sofa, with his foot resting on* 
the neck of this interesting favourite* 
The lion no sooner saw the hatd! red- 
coat than he sprung tip, and, with a 
dreadful roar, rushed out of the apart- 
ment, overthrowing the dey by this 
unexpected spring, and making him 
roll, head over heels, from his seat of 
honour. The attendants stood aghast, 
expecting that a hundred heads at least 
would have to pay for the lion's indis- 
cretion ; and the colonel natuially /clt 
uncomfortable at having caused :*> 
much c9tifu*ion. The old Tuik, how- 
ever, restored good humour in an in- 
stant. “ You see,” said he, quietly 
resuming his st.u, “ that the very lions 
fiy before the* British uniform.’* Hut 
read Mrs. Broughton's book — it js a 
very charming one, of which I shall 
say more another lime : at present, 1 
can only add that tlie fates and fortunes 
of some of the poor Christian captives 
are extremely interesting, 'and related 
in a ^ ery affecting manner. To shew 
my critical skill, however, before urn: 
flume aunsi y ttihulle que Madame 
liiMUghlun, I must observe that a lady, 
who writes English as well as she does, 
should not resort so constantly to 
.French phrases. Besides which, i may 
also remark that her dedication is much 
too long. Dedications should, like all 
compliments and pretty speeches, be 
short and s weet . il /« is, rctournons a nos 
thou tons* as Airs. Broughton would say. 

This want of address on the part of 
gentlemen renders the art of giving 
parties extremely difficult, and pre- 
vents strangers amalgamating properly 
together, even during a dinner or even- 
ing party. Except in the houses of the 
nobility, or of persons of high rank, 
where affectation is not so easily prac- 
tised, you rarely see parties succeed 
well, unless when tiiey are small, and 
composed of persons already acquaint- 
ed. At all other times, a stiffness and 
reserve will be found id hang over the 
very best society, and to crush 
tiling like good humour, cheerfulness, 
md sociability. Without a formal in* 
troduction, which cannot take place in 
a large circle, strangers are afraid to 
speak to each other. Some fear to be 


too condescending towards persons who 
may not deserve such exalted honour ; 
while others dread to be thought in- 
f trusive, and repulsed as forward vul- 
garians. Now, this is downright folly ; 
for all persons, of high or low degree, 
should ^collect that, on entering a 
gentleman's house, they are bound to 
consider his guests as their equals. If 
they fear the slightest contamination, 
they ought to stay away ; but if they 
accept the invitation, and possess three 
grains of judgment, they must do their 
best to please and Vie pleased. To 
carry your vapid hauteur or affected 
insoitfiance into company is the very 
height of ill-breeding, and a direct in- 
sult offered to the host or hostess — an 
insult, too, resulting from gross igrioi- 
ance, and from the silly belief that you 
are doing the tiling in most exquisite 
style. My fashionable public, or all 
party-going j ersons, must therefore 
learn to consider themselves as ac- 
quaintances for the time, whenc-vu 
they meet in private society. That it 
is not easy, at once, to start pleasant 
subjects of conversation with tlio-o 
whom you never met before, — of whose 
ton* pursuits, turn of mind, and modes 
of thinking, and manner of expression, 
you are totally ignorant, may be well 
understood ; but you must either stay 
at home, or make the attempt nevu- 
theless. If people stare at you, or re- 
spond “yes and “no” in a manner 
which shews that they think you an 
impertinent and ill-bred fellow, submit 
with the easy politeness that shall con- 
vince them of their eiror, and perhaps 
make them blush for their folly. Some 
will §ay that every body knows this : 
if so, the greater shame is that so few 
practise it. I have seen botli ladies 
and gentlemen, who hud been abso- 
lutely captivating at the house of a 
nobleman, behave w ith downright rude- 
ness,— and on the same evening too, — 
at the house of a commoner. This re- 
minds me of the custom of going to 
several parties in the same dfcniiig. 
It is decidedly ill-breeding, and gene- 
rally downright affectation. Accept 
one party, and no more, and stay as 
long as politeness requires. By this 
hurrying away from one house to 
another, a lady is never sure of her 
guests. All her invitations may have 
been accepted, and, by the constant 
coming and going, she may never, 
perhaps, have half a corner of her 
itsullest drawing-room properly filled. 
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I understand that the fashionable 
world are very impatient about the 
appearance of my long-promised work 
on female education; but this only 
shews their folly, for such a book is 
not to be written ofl-hand Jike a 
fashionable novel. I am «Bed to 
travel far and wide in search^* infor- 
mation and illustrations ; have to fre- 
quent bail-rooms, drawing-rooms, and 
watering-places ; to follow a new theory 
up the Rhine and through the whole 
of a continental tour; and am often 
forced to test the accuracy of my own 
observations by engaging in flirtations, 
which, though intended to be onlytof a 
passing and experimental nature, lead 
me frequently out of my owi* depth, 
and into more difficulties than 1 can 
just now stop to describe. The late 
affair of the ladies cf the bedchamber 
— of which more presently — would 
alone have rendered a i*w edition of 
the work indispensable. The public 
must, therefore*, have patience, ceitain 
that when the book does come, its 
ordinances will be ib perfect and lasting 
as those ot the Medcs and Persians. 
There is one point, howexer, on which 
circumstances oblige me to say a word. 

1 must impress upon the minds of 
all mothers, aunts, and lady-guardians, 
to pay more attention than they gene- 
rally do to the society in which young 
ladies miS on their first coming into 
company. Now do not mistake iqf, 
and suppose tliat I intend to twaddle 
about the impropriety of allowing 
young ladies to associate with servants, 
grooms butlers, coachmen, and other 
heroes of the shoulder- knot, or about 
the danger of permitting them t<* form 
intimacies with regular Lotharios, — 
lady-killers, not by name, but by 
deal; — all such lectures would he 
mere common-places, and those are not 
exactly ray way. No, I mean that they 
should take care and not allow young 
ladies to form intimacies with the first- 
com^friends, the ordinary associates 
of tflPramily, however good and re- 
spectable they may be, — unless when 
they aic in ton , manner, and feeling , 
something above the ordinary standard : 
polite acquaintanceship there must be, 
but suffer no intimacy. As the mind 
becomes more perfectly formed, as 
just and well-instilled ideas become 
more firmly fixed, the reins may be 
gradually relaxed; but at first they 
must be held with a firm, though, of 
course, as gentle a band as possible. 


I have sometimes se^p young ladies 
who sought a kind of distinction, by 
boldly and roughly resisting parental 
• rule ; it is at all times a bad sign, and 
pertain proof of great silliness, to say 
the least, whereas willing and graceful 
submission is invariably a good sign* 
This, however, only cn pauant. 
f My. reason for recommending mo- 
thers t® be careful about the intimacies 
formed by young ladies is this :— \\ ell- 
educated and well-brought-up girls of 
sixteen or eighteen, generally possess 
a great deal of fine feeling, noble pride, 
and generosity of heart. At that early 
age, and before it has been coarsely 
breathed upon by the mean and rascally 
w%rld, the female mind is indeed a 
brilliant gem of pure>t water; but it 
has only the brilliancy, and not the 
hardness of the diamond, for if is soft 
and yielding, and too easily receives 
the impressions made upon it by coarser 
materials. The world would hardly 
believe the many instances I have known 
of Italics being brought down, in the 
coui sc of a few seasons, from a high* 
. standard of mental refinement, to the 
most ordinary and toinmonplace level. 
The worse remains to be told ; for I 
must add, tliat 1 have invariably found 
deep sorrow and unavailing regref the 
final consequence of such a descent. 
Ill-judging friends and parents some- 
times strive to undermine the high 
feeling of a pretty girl, in order to 
make her consent to a noble or wealthy 
marriage, from which the delicacy o( 
her nature revolts. In nine cases out 
of Un, this is also attended with evil 
consequences; for though a marriage 
brought about in tiiis manner may go 
on smoothly, though there may be 
neither iclut nor even quarrelling, a it 
can hardly go on happily; for the 
suppressed feelings will rebound at 
times, and then they strike with fearful 
violence against the heart : not to say 
that those may be at hand who know 
how and when to make them strike, 
and to avail themselves of the stunning 
consequences resulting from the blow. 
Here I must make an observation, 
which 1 have no time to explain at 
length. It is this ladies would often 
make a bad choice, if the selection of 
a husband were always left to their 
own unguided fancies. I suspect that 
heiresses seldom choose well, at least 
none of them ever had the good taste 
to choose me ; but if the pretty deal's 
often select foolishly enough, I believe 
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they are generally right when they 
refuse, and should not be pressed to 
accept any one against their inclination. 
To proceed, however, on the subject* 
of intimacies. , 

Parents should always bear in re- 
collection, and may rest assured of the 
fact, that the well-educated young ladies 
of whom we have been speaking a A, in 
nine cases out of ten, vastly superior to' 
their ordinary quadrille-dancing part- 
ners, — superior, I mean, in mind, in- 
tellect, delicacy of feeling, and what 
may be called general information ; and 
for the simple reason that women are 
formed of a finer texture, have more 
quickness of apprehension than we 
have, and that their minds come, th&e- 
fore, much sooner to maturity. Attend 
occasionally to the conversation betw een 
young^adies and gentlemen at a party, 
and you will see how superior the 
young girls are. From all this, you 
will observe that little can be gained by 
a close intercourse with the every-day 
quadrilling dandy; whereas, a* great 
• deal may be lost by bringing the finer 
material in contact with the coarser,, 
particularly so asP ladies have, when 
very young, a sort of respect for the 
supposed superiority of us lords of the 
creation : I am not sure, indeed, 
whether I ought to undeceive them. 
The truth is, that I speak feelingly on 
this point ; for 1 once knew a charm- 
ing, lively, accomplished, flaxen-haired 
thing, whose generous feeling, high 
.and proud spirit, beamed through 
every glance of her large and beautiful 
blue eyes. She entered the world 
with all the sanguine hopes of youth ; 
sung, danced, played, pleased and was 
pleased, — and flirted, in course. I 
have been the slave of as many pretty 
dears as any gentleman ought to be, 
though never more, 1 believe, than of 
this little beauty. But though she de- 
lighted me, 1 delighted not her, and 
she fell into a flirtation with another 
person, — a very good sort of a roan, 
who ate his dinner according to the 
he$t~prescribed rules of the silver fork 
school, danced his quadrille with dull 
and perfect accuracy, and was what 
the world would call perfectly unex- 
ceptionable : his assiduity gained upon 
my fair friend, as the assiduity of such 
men will often gain upon the most su- 
perior girls. With all these excel- 
lences, however, he was a man of 
common mind, associated with com- 
mon ^ -minded persons, — as birds of a 


feather flock together, — and brought 
the coarse dross of his own ideas, and 
of those of his companions, so con- 
stantly in contact with the brighter and 
finer textured mind of the lady of whom 
I am^raakiitg, that the nobler polish 
of tfflpbftest metal was soon worn 
away by the ruder substance, even as 
the brightness of the finest gold is sure 
to wear away when brought into con- 
tact with the meaner metals of the 
mine. 

The flirtation ended in nothing, as 
thousands do every day ; nor would it 
deserve a word of notice, but for the 
singular effect it produced upon a very 
charming girl. Her heart was not 
even &ratchcd, though her high and 
noble tone of feeling was so terribly de- 
faced, that it actually ruined her beauty, 
which depended far more upon ex- 
pression than upon feature; the main 
source of tfiat lovelv expression was 
gone, and her face was absolutely vul- 
garised by the change. She soon 
perceived the t fleet, and regret natu- 
rally augmented it ; and though not 
yet twenty-five years of age, she now is 
only mentioned as the “ remains of the 
beautiful Miss PUutagenet.’ 7 u The 
harp of Kosa slumbers,” and the most 
touching voice that ever made the 
heart thrill to its inmost core forgets 
the song, and is only heaid in repeti- 
tion of stale, flat, and unprofitable 
commonplaces of every-day conversa- 
tion. In a minor degree, her fate is 
the fate of thousands ; and if few fall 
so far, it is because few stood on so 
brilliant an elevation. 

And, now, as to the charming dears 
of tire “ bedchamber,’ 7 the victors of 
the victor of Waterloo, — “ les vain- 
yucurs du vaint/ucur dc la terre." A 
great deal has been said respecting the 
late ministerial “ change and no change 77 
— both parties being perfectly con- 
scious that they were not speaking out 
when gravely talking about 14 prece- 
dents, 77 “ usual custom in sudMases,' 7 
“ proofs of the sovereign’s conMRice,” 
and “ respect for the feelings of a 
young and helpless female. 77 All this 
was addressed to the marines, as sailors 
say ; but to you and me, who under- 
stand such matters, it was “ leather and 
prunella, 77 and was never intended to 
be any thing more. What Lord 
Brougham said was excellent, as far as 
it went; but as he knows absolutely 
nothing about the sex, and should 
never— -like the other upholders of a 
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scandalous clause in the new Poor-law 
Bill— be allowed to utter one sentence 
respecting them, I am reluctantly 
obliged to enlighten the public on this, 
as well as on so many other important 
points. 

What is the simple reason Ay Sir 
Robert Peel would not, and coukT not, 
accept office, so long as the female 
household remained unchanged ? The 
very same which would prevent me, or 
any other officer of the Royal Grena- 
diers, from occupying a fortress which 
the enemy had undermined in his re- 
treat, and the train to which lie retained 
the means of lighting at pleasure. • In 
such cases, all wldadocs, who have no 
fancy for being blown into tho air at 
the convenience of an adversary, begin 
by a dose inspection of the premises, 
and never take regular possession till 
they have made a complete clearance, 
aud cut off all commmuciftiou with the 
foe. Now, do not suppose that I in- 
tend to compare the* 1 maids of honour ” 
to fire-fagots and barrels of gunpow- 
der, — fur from it ; they are all very 
(’banning and amiable women, and 
dangerous exactly in proportion to their 
amiability : had they been an ugly, 
stupid set, they might have remained in 
tne household till doomsday. Women, 
and particularly married women, aie 
the greatest political intngueis that can 
possibly be found. As long as the pretty 
dears are single, and deeply occupy 
with balls, parties, partners, flirtations, 
passing attachments, and matrimonial 
speculations, they are not so dangerous 
m this respect ; but the moment they 
are married, and have no longer any 
interesting affairs of the heart to engage 
their attention nearer home, they im- 
mediately turn their shrewd .and active 
minds to the most important and excit- 
ing pursuit in which they can possibly 
contrive to meddle; and state affairs 
take, of course, the lead of all others. 
We need not refer to history for ex- 
amples of female influence, as every 
one has mixed in society knows, 
that women of a certain age and station 
take far more interest in politics than 
in any thing else, and that it forms 
their principal and favourite topic of 
conversation, — a little pleasant and 
harmless scandal hardly excepted. It 
is not merely that they exert themselves 


in favour of friends, lovers, and rela- 
tives, with a degree of zeal and perse- 
verance which a minister is not able to 
jesist ; but it is notorious, that where 
tljey have access to the higher powers, 
they will interfere in the most import- 
ant affairs of state : and then they do 
tlfings in so graceful and winning a 
manner,— they have so much tact and 
penetration, and read the most stupid 
ministerial countenance with such per- 
fect ease, that there is, in truth, no re- 
sisting them. If her majesty will only 
give me the nomination of her maids of 
honour, she may retain the ministerial 
appointments as long as she likes. 

That these papers have entitled me 
toe the privilege of writing maxims, 
none, I presume, will deny. I shall 
therefore begin with laying down two, 
which I trust will immediately be 
carried into law’, by all who make any 
pretensions to ton, (act, and good taste. 

You must never, in*general society, 
be very assiduous to any lady in par- 
ticular ; you are not to be always at 
her elbow, keeping others aloof, aud # 
# preventing her from mixing in general 
conversation. In the boudoir, or in a 
tete-a-tete, you may be as tender and 
attentive as /ou can ; but clever women 
dislike to see the same dangler, how- 
ever favoured, always following them 
in company, as if tied to their apron- 
stnngs : eclat-seeking women only to- 
lerate such conduct. • 

My next is imperative, and com- 
mands that smoking and snuff-taking 
shall be abolished, witiiout respite or* 
reprieve, as filthy and disgusting prac- 
tices, injurious alike to health, ele- 
gance, and cleanliness. Cigar smoking 
is an acquired habit, assumed from 
mere affectation, after the smoker has 
made himself sick for weeks together, 
merely for the honour of making a 
chimney of his throat. “ Oh, but we 
are so used to it,” say the fumers, 

4< that we cannot now leave it off.” Not 
leave off snuff and cigars ! Why, I 
would back a full-grown turkey-cock — 
a bubbley-jock, as they say in Scotland 
— against a whole divan of dandies, 
who should tell, me that they could 
not commaiid sufficient resolution to 
submit to th% dictates of ordinary 
cleanliness. 
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Chapter II. 

Egyptian Illustrations and Proofs. 1 ' 

We shall, for several reasons, direct our 
particular attention to the Egyptian sys- 
tem. In Egypt, the Jewish people grew 
up from a single family to become a na- 
tion ; and, dumg the first eighty years 
of this period, a Jewish minister di- 
rected the affairs of that country. In 
Egypt, the Jewish scriptures were Vans- 
* la ted into the popular language of the 
Gentile world, aiq} thence u m vernal ly' 
disseminated. Egypt is throughout 
the inspired writings opposed to Israel, 
as %e most prominent anti-type, or op- 
posite, to the chosen people and the 
laws of inspiration ; and is hence the 
most obvious source for deducing the 
immediate conniption of those laws. 
Egypt was, moreover, the parent of the 
systems of Phoenicia and Greece, the 
•grand sou ices of speculation to the 
learned world for the last twenty-three 
centuries ; and, in fine, the monuments 
of Egypt are, at the present moment, 
unfold i ng contemporaneous informal iou 
from the days of the patriarchs to those 
of tlie Homan emperors. 

After a perspicuous developcraent of 
the material trinity of the Hindus — 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, or the 
creating, preserving, and the destroy- 
ing or reproducing power — and identi- 
fying these with thdr multifarious re- 
presentatives in the Orphic fragments of 
Greece, our author proceeds to the 
Egyptian — the parent of the Orphic 
system — and there discovers the same 
personages under various names, which, 
hieroglyphic research has condensed 
into those of Phtha, Kneph, and Khem 
(the Hephaestus, Zeus, and Pan of the 
Greeks), — names of the attributes, or,, 
rather, elements, of the supreme ma- 
terial Monad, Amon-Ra, Eicton, Ich- 


nouphis, or Anion Chnouphis — to 
whon\ were joined the goddesses V ith, 
Sate, and Buto, or Minerva, Juno, and 
Latona, — the system rtqumng all its 
forms to be hermaphroditu . 

Having ably discussed tins original 
(we sliuuldcsay pumun and physical, 
foi reasons that mil pnfeonlly appt.iri 
trinity of the Egyptians, Mr t’oiy pro- 
ceeds, p. *1H, to lemark that, “ m the 
classic age, the persons of the Egyptian 
triad became strangely confound* d. As 
described fio;n Herodotus to Plutarch, 
they consist of Osins, Hunts, Tv phon,” 
kc. Let it. however, be noted, ti.at 
these la*t, as described b\ the father of 
history, were worshipped, togedm with 
their female corielattvcs, His, Ilubaslis, 
and Nephlhvs, m eveiy part o! Egypt ; 
whereas, the worship of the personages 
respectively of the foijntr triad, was 
principally celebrated in the thiee 
grand divisions of that country, — that 
of Kneph in the Thebais, of Pluli.i in 
Middle Egypt, and that of Khun, 
Mandou, or Mendes, in the Delta. 

\Ve thus comment on Mr. Coiy’s 
observation, because, although the 
Egyptian calendar, or pantheon, be- 
came augmented by the introduction of 
minor divinities, we have reason to 
believe that the system itself never un- 
derwent any material change ; and 
in our discussion we shall be enabled 
clearly to establish a second cowisting 
Egyptian triad of great antiquity, and 
’uncontemplated by our author, in con- 
nexion with the intellectual triad of the 
Greek philosophers, as well as with 
the cosmogonic record of Moses ; and 
to elicit several particulars in con- 
nexion with it of the last importance to 
mythological and historical research. 

We believe, as indeed the hiero- 
glyphic tablets of every epoch demon- 
strate, that the worship of Osiris, Orus, 
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and Typhon was no modern innova- 
tion, and was certainly as ancient as 
the hieroglyphic notation of the year, 
which has been proved in our disqui- 
sition on “the Pyramids,”* to belong 
to the eighteenth century before the 
Christian era, at the lowest J^and 
which we hcie reprint, in elucidation 
of the present subject. The first line 
represents the notation of the four 
mouths of each Ilorus, or season, as 
f'»und connected with the respective 
Mgns of the three seasons, which ap- 
peal in the second line, followed by 
the group (-1; representing the epago- 
»ntu r, or live da\s not included in \Jic 
twelve months of thirty days each. It 
means flu. “ celestial days,” or “days 
Ol the heavens and is raised from one 
to the, by the lcpetition of the vertical 
lin* t) thought. 
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This calendar identifies itself with the 
introduction of the epagomenae, or five 
intercalary days, which were conse- 
crated to the triad m question, and their 
female correlatives, Isis and Nephthys, 
according to the testimony of Diodorus 
and Plutarch, which there has never 
appeared any reason to dispute ;t while 
the former (i. ii.) acquaints us that 
Osiris and Isis were among the oldest 
of the Egyptian gods. Tliev^ are, 


* Nos. X( IV., \OV., and XCVI., for October, November, and December, 183?. 

1 nntl.ua is, r <n rbe contrary, verified 111 the most satisfactory manner by 

ti»«- '-vi'leiir »■ (.1 the monuments, notw ithstanding the partial difference m the statements 
Dndurus »»i*d Plunucli, who respectively give*the order of the epagomeniv, or 
I'll tli- da*. •> <>l th** g«Kl>, as follows, viz. : — 

1)u»i' ms. * P! March. 9 

Jst d.iv, O-iris 1st day, Osiris. 

vd .. hi* Jd .*. Aroeris, Oius, or Apolloi 

.»id J'vphon 3rd .. Typhon. 

1th .. Apollo, or Orus ; 4th .. Isis. 

.nh .. Aphrodite, or Nephthys . . Nth .. Nephthys. 

U’h. -uh thi'j variation may seem of little moment, it becomes of importance, id 
•Mu xion wirh the hieroglyphic records. On the loterftl inscription accompanying 
t o .tstionomical sculptures of the ceilthg of the Alemnonium at Thebes (see Mr. 
i’uriun'b Picerptu Jfieroglyphica, plate .*>*) ; nnd Transactions of the Royal Society of 
I i't ^ol. in., part n., the birth of Isis-Sothis is there expressly referred to the 

fo'.i t lk of tin* epugomensc, or “the celestial dnys. M The mythus of the birth-days 
of t hr trod" is thus confirmed by evidence of the reign of Ramses II., the Osymandyas 
of the (ipcKs, who was the raiser of the Alemnonium, according to both history and 
th»* hieroglyphic records, in the tnelfth century before our era ; w hi le the elaborate 
statement in the express work of Plutarch, De hide et thiridc, is verified rather than 
tin* concise and incidental account of Diodorus (i. 13). 

AN ifh reference to the hieroglyphic name Jsis-Sothis, it should be observed that 
Soihin, or the dog-star, was consecrated to Isis, according to Diodorus (i. $>?), who 
in the same place acquaints us that she was educated by Hermes, or Thoth, the 
divinity more particularly represented by the dog-star, and who was, according to 
l'iularch, the father of the goddess Isis, 

Let it also be noted, that on the ceiling of the Alemnonium, the lateral inscription 
above inferred to replaces tho figure of the goddess, Tpe, or the heavens (whose hiero- 
glvphic symbol is the celestial arch of the epagomenae, as represented above), which 
environs the astronomical sculptures on- the ceilings of the temple of Denderah and the 
lomhs, and is always accompanied by emblems of the birth of a divinity : at Denuemn 
that of Isis is commemorated ; so that these sculptures reciprocally illustrate and ex- 
plain each other. Reference to Dr. Young’s article on Egypt, Enc. Brit., Supplement , 
HUP, p. 31, will place this question in a very clear point of view, and determine that 
the Meumonian lateral inscription has reference to thn birth *d By of the goddess Isis* 
Sothis, as conventionally fixed in the mythological calendar, and not to tb© heliacal 
rising of the star Sothis, on the fourth of the opagomen®, which would give an 
astronomical date to the sculptures in which it is found, ascending to the year b.c* 
133o, as inferred in a memoir by the Rev. G. Tomlinson, which accompanies the 
plate referred to in tho Transactions °j tit® Royal Society of Literature* 
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doubtless, as old as the time when the 
calendar of tfie gods was completed in 
common with that of the year,* — the 
months of the year and the days of t^p 
month having been invariably conse- 
crated to their divinities, or presiding 
powers, in scriem , by the Egyptians 
(Ilerodot. ii. 82), the Chaldeans (Dan. 
vi. 7, 12; Diod. i.) # the Pe^ians 
(Plutarch and Zend-avesta), ar.d all the 
other Gentile nations of the East. This 
is a fact not the less certain because it 
has been hitherto almost wholly over- 
looked, as we shall have occasion to 
prove. It will be found greatly to elu- 
cidate the system of animal avatars, 
and of the transmigration of souls. It 
will likewise explain the mystery ofithe 
Triacontaetcrid of the pillar of ItqseUa, 
— the grand period of the Panepyre^ or 
festivals of the gods, which returned 
each thirty years, in the same order as 
in the thirty days of each month. This 
cycle is commemorated in the hiero- 
glyphic tablets of every age, as the 
grand panrgyris. The latter is identi- 
fied by M. Cham] >oll ion with the tria- 
coutaeterid, although that writer, in 
common with eve^* other, has beeft un- 
successful in explaining the elements 
of this period, which are numerically 
expressed in the pillar of Rosetta 
alone. As tins is a question of ex- 
treme importance to our inquiry, m 
connexion with the conventional sys- 
tems of ancient mythology, we shall 
take some pains to clear up its diffi- 
culties. 

“ The bilinguar monument of Ro- 
setta,” remarks Cham pol lion {Precis., 
2d ed., p. 211, el seq.), “ makes 
known to us anothei royal title, on the 
precise sense of which there have only 
been hitherto formed conjectures more 
or less probable. It is comprised in 
the piotocol of the decree which gives 
to King Ptolemy Epiphanes the title of 
‘ Lord of the Period of Thirty Years, 
like Hephaestus the Great:’ it is at 
least thus that we have translated the 
words of the Greek text, — Kup*u 

tc*9>rairn£thi*i xaJawtf o Htyeurrog i fityetf. 

Some have considered the word 

as expressive of astrono- 
mical periods, of which the duration 
was thirty years; but have hitherto 
been unable to discover filter the 


[August, 

meaning or elements of these periods : 
the real sense of this word, then, re- 
mains still very doubtful, from our in- 
ability to assign any motive whatever 
for the institution of such a period. — 
The part of the hieroglyphic text of 
Rosetta, answering to the words of the 
Greek text (as above), does not exist. 
It, however, probably consisted of signs 
similar to those which 1 translate by 
1 Lord of the Panegyrics, like Phtha.' *’ 
Chatnpollion was aware that the thirty 
days of the month were consecrated 
to as many divinities (whose names 
he does not, however, appear to have 
ascertained); yet he overlooked this 
manifest key in his inquiries on the 
triacontaetcrid. 

Mr. Wilkinson is likewise of opinion 
that the panegyry and tnacontaennd 
may ha\e been connected ; but pro- 
ceeds no furtlier. 44 I do not yet un- 
derstand,” lie observes {MuUnu J/n/m, 
p. 49, note), 4 ‘ what these ) car* and 
assemblies (the panegyric) signify ; 
but it is possible from these l.ot tin: 
kings received the title given to Pu»h*aiy 
in the Rosetta stone, * Lord of the 
Tnacontacierids/” 

Dr. Young liad, however, approached 
the meaning very nearly, before the in- 
quiries of either of these writers com- 
menced. In his note on the Imi^- 
glyphic figure denoting pnnegyiy, or 
assembly, he remarks (art. Egypt, 
Enc. Br it., Supplement , 181 9 ; No. 1 4 .*» ). 
^ It is by no means easy to explain 
why the figure like a buckle (a lit Ur 
should clearly mean an assembly ; 
perhaps, however, the upper part may 
originally have been a crescent, im- 
plying monthly ; and the scale, or basin, 
below is occasionally found supporting 
some offerings, which are set upright in 
it ; so that the whole may mean a 
monthly exhibition/’ Dr. Y'oung might 
have added, that the figure in question 
occurs twice in the eleventh line of the 
hieroglyphic inscription of Rosetta, and 
on other inscriptions, in connexion with 
the group denoting month, or monthly, 
the meaning of which he was the first 
to recognise (No. 179). This amounts 
to proof that monthly assemblies, or 
festivals, are there intended to be ex- 
pressed. 

The following is one of the Rosetta 


* These calendars belong to the conventional system of the Egyptians, of which 
their principles of mythology, science, and art, constituted inseparable and invariable 
elements, from ages to which history cannot penetrate, till the times of the Roman 
emperors. 
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grouns alluded to, with Dr. Young's us a triacontaeterid, as adopted in 
translation : — Egypt. Tt is, moreover, too remark- 

able a circufnstance to be overlooked, 
I I ] I ★ that from the death, and probable ca- 

| I 1 I iipnisationofJosephamongthe Egyptian 

dejnigods, b.c. 1635, to the date ofthe 

*.»* ***1 Mtntt, ^? etta ta Wet » B - C ‘ 196 ( ai,n0 «■ Etoh 

Epiphams , when that prince assumed the 
The figure thus connects itself with titte of “ Lord of the Triacontaeterid, 
the monthly trigcssimal period, which like Witha” (the leading divinity ofthe 
Champolliou has shewn that it ex- calendar), the period is 1440 Egyptian 
presses, without having ascertained the years, or 48 triacontaeterid s,+ pre- 
reason. It was, in fact, analogous to cisely. 

the muadim , or feasts of The astronomer and antiquary, M. 

the new moon, among the Hebrews Biot,} has supposed the Egyptian tria- 

((Jen. i. 14, translated “ seasons,” and contacterid to be a cycle, to reconcile 

S. S. passim) ; and it would appear from the Egyptian erratic year of 365 days 

Psalm Ixxxi. 3-5, that this feast was with the true solar year: it is, how- 

jiistitutcd at the commencement of eve^ totally inappropriate for such a 

Joseph's Egyptian ministry. “ Blow purpose, which, even if proved, would 

up (lie trumpet in the new moon, in not .connect it with the religious as- 

the time appointed, on our solemn feast seinblies. But, as this period wffl be 

day. For this was a statute for Israel, found clearly to explain itself, as the 

and a law of the God of J.fcob. This established cycle of the festivals of the 

h*i ordained to Joseph for a testimony Egyptian gods, and to Elucidate every 

'witness), when lie went out through part of the system, we shall proceed 

the land of Egypt." This account with Qur illustrations of that subject, 

of tin* institution agrees well with Mr. and others connected with it. 

I orv’s opinion, that Joseph was the , Manetho has prefixed to his chro- 

sccond Egyptian Hermes— the Egyptian nicle 'of the Egyptian dynasties Ihe 

panpgyry and the Hebrew muad being names of the gods in their terrestrial 

completely analogous. We, moreover, or human characters, followed by the 

find »l»p trigessimai monthly type ex- demigods, as the first kings of Egjpt 

tend* <1 to the same number of years in and of the world. There are seven of 

the prophetic months of Daniel and the former and nine ofthe latter. Of 

the Apocaly pse ;* and this at once gives the first, the nomenclature is as follows :§ 

1. Hephaestus ♦ Plitha of the Monuments, 

2. Ilelius ................ Kneph do. 

3. Agathodaemon Khem do. 

4. Ckronus Sev do. 

5. Osiris (and Isis) Osir do. 

6. Orus, the elder llaroeri do. 

7. Typhon, A pop . t or Typol Do. 

This being a Memphite record, place. It is evident, that in the first 

Phtha, the great god of that city, takes three we have the avatars of the 

the lead ; w'hile Kneph, the great physical, or celestial, triad — Eicton, 

Theban divinity, occupies the' second lchnouphis, or Amon-Ra, the monad 


• The prophetic times of 360 years, used by Daniel (iv. 16, 23, 25 ; vii. 25), 
necessarily imply twelve months of 30 years oach, in agreement with the “ three 
times and a half,*' or u forty and two months,*’ of Revelation, xii. 6, 14 ; xiii. 5 : 
and the* predictions of Daniel having been primarily addressed to the Chaldeans, we 
may be almost certain that the chronological cycle of 30 years was familiar to them, 
equally with that of 30 days (Dan. ?i. 7, 12), for bringing round the festivals of their 

** -f This period, which was as common in the nneient East os the monthly festival 
itself, lias descended to the followers of Mahomet, as their lunar cycle. Thus 
30 years x 1 1, the epaet *= 330 days -r 30 - 11 months ; or, ifwe say more correctly, 
29J days x 11 — 524i days 4- 30, we shall hare a mean epact very near the truth, i.c. 
10 11 19* 36®. That of our Gregorian year is 10* 2l h 0®. 

$ Recherche* sur l’Ann6e vague des Egyptiens. 

$ Anc. Frag., p. 92, 94. . 
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in whom the triad is concentrated, being 
omitted. Were this patent divinity 
prefixed, we should have a tetrad, con- 
sisting of the monad and the triad. 

These are followed by a second te- 
trad, consisting of Chronus, or Slv, 
the monad, and the parent of the second 
triad, Os»ins, Orus, and Typhon. Th%se 
two tetrads manifestly give the^ight 
great gods of Herodotus (ii«4G), of 
whom he names only Pan, or Khem, 
and his female correlative, l^atona, or 
Buto. The goddesses, be it remarked, 
take no more a separate place in the 
Egyptian calendar than the queens in 
the original dynasties of lire monu- 
ments. lienee the only catalogued 
goddess, Isis, is, as above, classed *by 
Manetho with Osiris. 

We thus have the eight divinities^ on 
the authority of the writer whose dy- 
nasties of the kings have been verified 
in so remarkable a mannei by hiero- 
glyphic discowry ; >et singular to 
S3), his statement lias ne\*.r, hitherto, 
been adopted, as exhibiting the true 
and only calendar of the Egyptian di- 
vinities; and even our living luerolo- 
gists (see Juyuirv u p. 41, and Wrfkni-* 
son’s Mute rut Uterogh/fh., pp. 1-13, 
58) have labourevl cunjcctu rally to fill 
up % the vague outline of Herodotus, 
notwithstanding that u is not bis ob- 
scure table of the kings, but Manet tu.*s 
extended one, which hieroglyphic dis- 
covery has vindicated. It hence* ap- 
pears that the two triads — we should 
rather say, the two tetrads — were co- 
existent in the most ancient calendal 
system, and have been, accordingly, 
in their tei retrial characters, pre- 
fixed to the history, as the progenitors 
of the Egyptian race. But, before we 
enter into the distinctive marks of this 
double series, let us demonstrate our 
previous proposition, by determining 
the celestial and infernal gods which 
went to complete the thirty of which 
the calendar consisted, — a piocess 
which is the more necessary, because, 
besides confirming our second tetrad, it 
will clear up the hitherto unexplained 
difficulty in which Herodotus has left 
us, by alleging (lib. li.) that Hercules, 
the demigod, or hero, preceded the 
triad of Osiris, Orus c and Typhon; 
and elucidate other hitherto unsettled 
questions. 

The sixteen terrestrial gods and de- 
migods only were adopted into the 


chronicle of the dynasties, because 
the characters of the celestial and in- 
fernal series manifestly excluded them 
from a history of reigning morwrehs. 
The nine demigods were, as aln.idy 
remarked, deified heroes oi benefit tors 
(probably including the sons of Miz- 
rahi* oi Mencs, (Jen. \. 13, 1 1, wh-* 
gave their names to the division-, ( .| 
Egypt, as Paihros, C'aphtur, Noph, 
&c.); so that the seven celestial proto- 
types of the seven terrestn.il divinities 
remain to he pnjinj, and their seven 
infernal antitypes to be itfh ud> m lin- 
geries of the calendar. The*e tcircthet 
will, it is evident, furnish the thirty 
divinities of the d.i\> of the montli, 
and o/ the vear> of the triacontat u ml, 
yu. : — 

7 Cttlostiid fornix c»f th»*» ^uh. 

7 Terr^triul r ums of the sr^h. 

o Demigods. 

7 Initial Lira- c: tin- - --’s, 


But, fully t" » b r.ld) the "t: -* w./t 
tlie c.ibndai, u rein tins l> p;<»v* 1 ■ 
tir>l and thud vp?en..r- :> l'unu h i 

Tiie old c'huMii- , v. ‘ i 

deposes of th*„ | r.'i ; ti« »i t.U" < f 1 
guat zodiacal pj/jotl \ . 

in winch the * \iu •• d I, . , 

appropnatm : h u. t, J% e . s* : ■ , 
oi the div pntit'. at • *:.i ' ■ > 

that serit>, b) aojuj.it ung \ thro ».■ ,t 
to Heph»'.tu> .i l’ntiia, t*» whom . 

fune is asM^ie'd, u i^ned his s., }( H, 
30,000 y tars, to whom <-uuted* d (’v - 
nus, and “ tht iWuf the tut he y'd-.." 
for 3984 years, ami then the <»_./ 
demigods for 217 years, follow* d tv 
the merely mortal kings. Tiie n unes 
of the divinities aie not furthcT given 
in the fragment of tins records 

Let it be noted, that, according to^ 
Manelho’s history, the sevtu tcrrrMn.d 
god-kings reigned 98*) years, and the 
nine demigods who came next to them, 
2 14, the sum being !2U0 years. Tin; 
first of these periods is clearly rrpie- 
sented by tiie odd 084 years of the 
3084 which the old chronicle {scribes 
to Chronus, and the rest of the t ice Ice 
gods; while the second period of 214 
years is represented by the 217 assigned 
to the eight demigods in the same 
chronicle, the sum of both being 1201 
years. 

But, as the last-mentioned record 
has eight demigods only, and not nine. 


Aac. Eragm. p. 89. 
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a<* given in the list of Manetho, it is Malala, and George Cedrenus have 

evident that Fionas the younger, the preserved from Manetho} which has 

tii st of these, is, in the old chronicle, been unaccountably overlooked by 

reckoned as the Inst the terrestrial learned men, after Zeus or Jupiter 

xods, in correspondence with the state- (the last of the nine demigods), came 

mef.s of Uciodotus and Diodorus; Ilermcs, who migrated into Italy, and 

this Horns bemg considered as the became die Faunus or Pan of that 

icappiarance of the god Osiris. The coiyntry ; then IJephrcstus, son of 

unequal gods and demigods will, in Hermes; Ilelius, son of Ilephmstus; 

the old chiomcle, hence form two <>"- after Uluyn were Sosus, Osiris, Orus, 

dnads, and not a septenary and nonary, and Thoules. 

as Manetho has them. Here we find a third septenary after 

Hut, if we take the former ogdoad Zeus,* the last terrestrial god-king, 

2 min the twelve gods of the old chro- who immediately preceded Menes, the 

rule, cuiiMstmg of the celestial Chro- first mortal king, the series in question 

m;s and his successors, there will re- being evidently the Si«i»* p or Manes , 
mam four, or the second celestial or defunct, who are mentioned m con- 

n trad, of which Chronus was the first ; nexion with the demigods in Manetho's 

‘-:>d the names of the celestial tfsiri*, record of the first mortal dynasty, f and 

Ou-, the elder, and Typhon, will fill who Rave been heretofore an unex- 

up the tf_ir.nl, which, according to the planted puzzle. ^ 

'•Co’ 1 m ip^tion, Kignvd 3000 years. Let us add this last septenary—the 
Lave mx ot the cil^stial M*p- defunct or infernal — to those before 

£ uv thus (K't i;n::i' d ; Ilrplnev determined, and we shall have the 

" 11* !■■-, ( ! : out. 31 , < Hins, thus, and three septenarics of the gods in their 

T\ phui; ; wl.ih D.u^enos La«ilius,mlus celestial, terrestrial, and infernal forms ; 

j’tv.Cf t / tin J.uts ot'r'u Plitlosnpfnis, together with the variations in order, 

-.vi * {’• c tic . ot tliMn sn Nilus the connected with the three regions of 

kith'. of lit i !. i-sti.N ; and, mot cover, Egypt, m winch the worship of the 

t '.! •in»!nu , u.ii!\ cst.ihlidcs tins, by re- respective septenaues was predominant 

!'i N ! •' to ill** commencement of — the Thebais, the lleptanomis, or 
I 1 * «j« .t iii'pic.il pi nod of middle Egypt, and lower Egypt jor 

vt a* i ' i r ad v disu^sfd m our essay the Della — these, together with the 

os. * .•* pu'i.ids: whereas the lie- nine demigods, making the calendal 

j’.'" us of tin* old chronicle precedes series of thirty divinities. The analogy 

■\ i fdi.’c d puiod of 80,525 years, with the celestial, terrestrial, and m- 

.ibou ; belli these cycles beings fcrnal regions observed in the worship 
konid upwards from the close of of upper, middle, and lower Egypt 

die Kg) pnau monarchy. Cicero (De respectively, is very conspicuous; while 

A'., tar a Lkorum) comes also to our the correspondence of the sixteen nomes 

aid, by acquainting us that from Nilus into which Sesostris is recorded to 

pn .(ceded Opa> (Fhtha), and from have distributed middle Egypt, with 

Upas, Helms. • the number of the terrestnul gods and 

The celestial septenary being esta- demigods, is no less remarkable, 
bhdied, m coriespondence with the evi- Let us note that the celestial, ter- 
denco of Diodorus, who (Li. c. 12, 13) rcstnal, and infernal or lower regions 

acquaints us that the terrestrial gods of the universe, are denoted by the 

bore the same names with ttie physical same hieioglypluc characters as the 

oi celestial senes, let us next proceed Thebais, the lleptanomis, and the 

to thur infernal counterparts. Delta. The lists will stand as fcl- 

According to a passage which the lows, the monumental names being m 
author of the Paschal Chronicle , John italics:— 

* It is very remarkable that this Zeus, the demigod, in the fragment just cited, 
takes the name of Ficus — Eicton (the Egyptian particle beipg prefixed to Ich , the 
tpirit )— here standing in the place of the monad Eicton, or Amon-Ra, or Zeus Amon, 
w fth reference to tho infernal septenary, 

t Anc. Eragm. pp. 95, 96. 
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I CdMtUI Heptenerx wuwb»J>|»«A to 
1 the Tbvbald. 


Tmwtrlsl Reptenarj ««*thipp#d lu t Infer aal Hrptvnarj worshipped In 
Iho fteptanomis. ; the Delta. 


] 

1 

• Nilu*. or Kneph. 

R ! 1 

HephttUUs, or Phtha. 

24 , 1 j 

s 

S 

j Heplivstus. or I'htha. 

' Heliui*, or Khem. 

9 i 2 

Helms, or Knrph (form 

1 

3 

3 

1 

» 

o% Amort Hu). 

. 2 5 

4 

4 

Chronus, or Strr. 

10 i 3 

AuBthodirmontOrKArm. 
Cironus. or See. j 

a« i :* ; 

5 

5 

Osiris, or Onr. 

11 4 

*7 j 4 ; 

6 

6 j 

Orus. or Harotrs. 

! 12 ‘ 5 I 

I Osiris, or 0 nr. 

7 1 

7 

Typhon, or Apop. 

13 ’ 41 ' Orus. or Harccn. 

14 j 7 j typhon. or Apop, 

2R 5 , 
29 ti , 
no r 


! 1*4 
16 
17 • 
ltt 
! 19 

2t» 

I SI 
*2 

, S3 > 


lymtgvdf. 


1 f Orus, or Hor. 

2 ' Ares, or Thore . 

3 j Anubis, or Antp. 

4 Hercules, or i^mn. 

5 j Apollo (a form of I/or). 
f> ] A mou (a form of Anum). 
7 < Ttthoes. or Tithonv*. j 

Susus, Sochus, or Orrek. 
Zeus in form of Anton - j 
Ha , or EuXtm). 


! 


Hermes, Faumis, or 
Khem. 

Ilrphjrstu*, or I'hth*. , 
lieflua, or KnrpH (form 
of Amon-lta*. 

Stjaua, Suchtts. or Seer A.; 
n«tris, t»r (utr, . 

Orua, or Hartttri. I 

Thoulca, or Apop. 

Let ua add the septenary of ' 
the moat conspicuous animal • 
avatars of the deceased term- ' 
trial gods, oirmpomling with 
the Infernal septenary | 

L The goat, Mandou. 

S. The acarah. 

3 The ram. I 

4. The bull, Mnevia. i 

i 5. The bull, ApU. ! 

! (l. Thehon. j 

4 7. The pig. ! 


To these if we add the epagomgnw, 
or ffl* intercalary forms of Osins, Orus 
the elder, Typhon, Isis, and Nephthys 
(under winch forms, as not worshipped 
on die fixed Ays of the months, and 
hence not limited to the septenaries 
venerated in the three divisions vf 
Egypt, these divinities were worshipped 
throughout all Egypt), we shall have 
the whole calendar of gods; \tlnch, 
together with their primary* female 
forms, as Sate, Neith, *Buto, Netpe, 
Isis, Bubastis, and Nephthys, Stc., will 
explain and enable the student to 
classify and regulate the multifarious 
and chaotic series of forms in the 
hieroglyphic pantheons of Champolhon 
and Wilkinson. 

The series thus established will like- 
wise explain one of the chief difficul- 
ties which has hitherto embarrassed 
Egyptian mythology, and to which 
we have already alluded. Herodotus 
(L ii.) acquaints us that Hercules, the 
last of the twelve divinities of the second 
order, who followed the eight great 
gods, preceded Osiris, Orus, and Ty- 
phon ; but, as Hercules is a recognised 
demigod, much labour has been vainly 
expended to reconcile the apparent 
difficulty of the precedence here as- 
signed to that hero. 

Herodotus, however, acquaints us 
that his Osiris was lord of the in- 
fernal regions; but, according to our 
series -of thirty, Hercules occupies the 
eighteenth place, whyeas the infernal 
forms of Osiris, Orus, and Typhon, 
stand the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, 
*tnd thirtieth, although their celestial 
and terrestrial forms precede Hercules. 
Thus is the statement of Herodotus 


clear and consistent with itself, am] 
with the whole system; while if wt 
insert the celestial and terrestrial momui\ 
at the beginning of each tcpienury, 
Hercules will otmpy the t'lrntuih 
place, where lb adonis h.*s p!:u*-d 
him-- the celestial v^thtid repast utn . z 
Ins eight gods ot tlie tirst o dor; ami 
the terrestrial v^iLad, fo£<tin*r with 
Ores, Arts, Anubis, and Hercuh s, i t - 
pre*cntui„ lu^ twihe gods uf tin* set ni.d 
older; which lb e historian, tnoito\ei, 
lets us know (it. 43.) consisted nii.iir.dn 
of and was augmented *o 

at the time wlun lleicules was dt itw-d 

We must not pass cnei the con- 
sistency of our septennnos in tuni 
variations. Nibis or Knep ii, takes 
precedence in the Theban septenaiy; 
Hephaestus or Phtha in the Memphite; 
and Hermes, Eaunus, Pan, or Khem 
in that of the Delta ; in correspondence 
witli the testimony of Herodotus and 
the rest of antiquity, that these gods 
were respectively most honoured in 
the places mentioned. Let us also 
remark, that the calendar of which wc 
are speaking presents us, in the sep- 
tenaries of the Thebais and Delta, witli 
a distinction similar to that observed 
by the Vaishnava and Saiva sects in 
India; the followers of Vishnu or 
Kneph, the Preserver, and those of 
Siva or Khem, the Destroyer and Re- 
producer, respectively claiming pre- 
cedence for their favourite members of 
the triad, ns explained at pp. 54, 55, by 
Mr. Cory, who is of opinion that the 
influence of the schism extended itself 
to Egypt and other countries. 

There may be some slight difficulty 
in reconciling the Memphite and Lower 
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Egyptmn Ilelius with the Theban 
Kneph, when it is evident that the 
Theban Helms answers to Kliern ; but 
the identity requisite flows fiom the 
older of the lists, and the difference 
may peihaps be explained by assigning 
to ik*liu>, the universal character of the 
monad Ainon-Ra, which will equally 
apply to any member of the triad pro- 
u tding from him, and represented by 
him. It is, at all events, an iimin- 
puitant difficulty in a series so well 
established. It is almost needless to 
I. maik that the Agalhodsemon of the 
Memphite or terrestrial septenary, is 
thf khein of the Theban or celestial 
mias, and the llermes, Faunus, or 
Ran of t ho infernal list — the hieio- 
spine Tiioth, who is always dcifomi- 
nated “ lord of the lower regions.’* 
The winged globe, which is agreed to 
ieprv-ent Agalhoitemon, i', moieowr, 
iiurnV. v arpf'innanifd bv the name of 


'li.Mth, i' 

i 

ul never bv 

t'\U of Knt'ph; 

v. j'h wh 

«*ni I'us* 'mis, followed by 

i t-arlv .tii 

i '.ub-equclH 

writer, has con- 

‘■au.-hd 

it. 

Tvphon of the 

Tin C 

'hiouu* and 

Ci I'-'tud 

.in -1 ifft'-ti lal >eptvnarus it 


•II I ( »» 1 HU, 1.1-.V ...... . 

Ss-p* O’ Suchus, and ThouIcS in the 
u, Mn.il; but Souib or Suchus,'* is m 
i:i< nvnnnnnts Sevck, who, according 
i.> ( ! iinpolliou, i'* a form of Sev or 
t'hmiMs; while, as regards Thoules, 
vs, no. si test satisfied that it is one of 
\',v many names of Typhon, whose* 

,*!i . he occupies. 

fkcrv leader conversant with Oiicn- 
td h.Mois will recognise, in our pre- 
v-ent n '•toration of the Egyptian my- 
i la *!«>/! cal calendar of the month, a 
counterpart, as to frame-work, oi itlat 
which was used by the Persians, and, 
in earlioi times, by the Chaldaeans in 
their Sdbian or astrological calendar, 
described in the first book of Diodorus, 
as well as by other Eastern people, 
lie will recognise m the Egyptian 
septenaries, tipes of the Peisian sep- 
tcimries of die Amshasphandg. and 
Deds, or the angels and saints of the 
calemlai of Zcrdhusht, as set forth in 
the Zend-avesut. Wc have already 
shewn the analogy between this Ethnic 
cvelo of thirty, and the Hebrew Mua- 
dmi, or feasts of the new moon, and 


the prophetic months. W e have yet 
much more to say on this question, 
and much more hitherto unsuspected 
proofs in store, but our space ana time 
compel us to think of bringing the 
present chapter to a close. We shall 
probably continue our illustrations on 
another occasion. 

We have, we think, demonstrated 
that the Egyptian calendar of divinities 
existed m a complete state, or in the 
state determined by the recurrence of 
the ptnegjries or great monthly festi- 
vals of the gods, extended to years, in 
every known age of history, confirmed 
by tiie worship of the individual gods 
depicted in the hieroglyphic records. 
Tins remounts, at least, to the eighteenth 
centurv before the Christian era; to 
which* the astronomical calendar, with 
which the mythological identifie**ff 
•.elf, demonstrably ascends. We have 
shewn, that the calendar thus illustrated 
clears up many heretofore inexplicable 
passages of ancient writers, independ- 
ently of the demonstiation it affords 
of the great antiquity of the triad sys- 
tem in Egypt. Me shall next recur 
tS the.double triad, or tetrad, of which 
each of the septenaries of the divine 
fu-.ms has b(*n proved to consist; 
assured that, although we may still, 
in some respects, have occasion to 
differ fiom our excellent text, our 
illustrations, combined with those which 
it >o admirably unfolds, jvill be found 
to throw new and unexpected light on 
ancient criticism. 

The Egyptians then unquestionably 
possessed two ancient triads of divini- 
ties, of which the second in order, that 
of Osins, Orus, and Typhon, was the 
only one generally recognised before 
hieroglyphic discovery enabled Mr. 
Wilkinson to detect the primary triad 
of Kneph, lMuha, and Kliern, m the 
scattered notices of antiquity ; for, the 
Emeph, Phtha, and Ilelius of Jambli- 
chus,t and the three Kamephises of 
Heraiscus,i were hardly thought of py 
writers whose object was to elucidate 
history: now, however, they become 
of consequence. . 

l'hcton, Amon-Tchnouphis, or Amon- 

Ila, was, as before remarked, the pri- 
mary physical monad, from which the 
physical triad of ttte elements —kneph. 


. « . ■ si, 1P i, n c na the variation of Sosus, connecting that 

• Wo have not hesitated to give bachus m « « Pete-sucus 

name with the monumental Sevek because Mm, (**"'• lJ > » 
and Tithocs,” instead ofSosus and lithoes, ns “°- 

f Anc. Fragm. J>. SlU. . lbid.p.a.H p 
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Phtha, and Jvhem — originated, and Doth triads were recognised by other 
which in effect represented them alt, nations, though in general confounded, 

ami hence does not appear separately and esjiecially so by the Persiatu and 

in the calendar. Such was the primary Greeks ; and this has been a source of 

and elementary tetrad, or triad, repre- the greatest confusion, from which even 

renting the primeval ether, or spiri^of the writer before us is not exempt, 

the universe, and the heavens, light, and Neither the Persians nor the Greeks 

tiie, or the fecundatory powers of nature, ascended historically, if we may so 

These arc concentrated in tlfj sc- speak, above Chronus, the second 

coud monad, Chronus, or who, monad. With the former lif win Zo- 

be it rcniaiked, invariably originates a rovane, or Time without limit,” from 

second tetrad, i.t . m the Sun and great whence sprung die triad, Oromaws, 

objects of the universe: and from this or light and intellect — the principle of 

monad proceeds the second, or moral good ; Mithras, the mediator ; and 

and intellectual triad, consisting of Arimanius, ot daiknc*s, the principle 

Osins, the representative of life and of evil. With the latlei, he is th»* 

intellect, in his distinct and proper ca- parent of Zeus and the gods, 

parity ; Orus the elder, or the prut- Dip let us collate the Egyptian m p- 
ciple of good ; and Typhon, or the tonary system with that sacred record 

principle of evil and destruction. of events, fium which, or from it'* pa* 

Ortl* the younger, or die restoring triaichal prototype, all such system* 

power, succeeded, but was excluded are deduced, m howevei divergent a 

from the mad ; and is lienee indiffer- state — th;«r rreoid which, m the wools 

eutly referred *to the god* and to the of our author, “ will throw beht hii 

succeeding demigods ot tho tcrreMn.it evciy pail, and reduce to os<l«.; « vuy 

*enc j >, while he lias no place in the anomaly.” WV will tak*-, fot tompa- 

eelesti.il. Let it be noted that, with rison, the older of the Mempli.t* , »*r 

the Gtttk w liter*, Grill*, Orus, and Unestnal ogdoad, or sept*n.uv, .in 

Typhon, are lmLfleiently t ! e ottttprmg moM nearly aguvmg with the Mosaic 

»d’ Cluouus, or Time, or of the Sun, by narrative. Tims : — 

whose motions time is determined. 


CN 


Futon, tlii? s i»i- 

rK of the W nrltl, ou 
primeval n , thn. 

{ Phth.i, or litpUa>tns; 

’ Kncph ; the llravtm. 

• Khcin, (i r AgAih'idJr- 
| inon 5 the prihiuctoc 
j principle 1 . Fire, Heat. ' 

' C hronus or Se\ ; the 

[ Sun, Time, &c. 

i Oslr in; J.ife, Intellect. « 
l Artx-ru, or Ortu» sen. ; 

! the principle of moral 
. and physical good, 
j Typhon, or A pop ; the ’ 

■ principle of moral and , 
j physical evil. J 

We have, in this comparison, we with the spiritual Genesis of John, 

think, detected the foundation from (i. 1-G), we may perceive the ultimate 

which theKgyptian (the clearest and and true moral developement of the 

most complete of all the heathen sys- great antitype to the physical type ; a 

terns extant) was corrupted, the crea- developement corruptly anticipated, 

lure being honoured instead of the and inverted by the physical and mo- 

creator, and the intellectual tetrad sue- ral tetrads of the Egyptian philosophers, 

< ceding the physical in the order of who lived between the times of Abra- 
de narrative, as materialism could ham and Moses ; and recorrupted and 

alont. interpret it ; while, if we com- confounded from thence till the times 

pare the physical Genesis of Moses of Zerdhusht, Pythagoras, and Plato. 
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“ The conclusion,” to repeat the for- 
cible language of Mr. Cory, “ is irre- 
sistible, that the Trinitarian doctrine 
was a primary revelation, and was one 
of the original and fundamental tenets 
of the patriarchal church/* — 1\ 88. 

The foregoing collation will explain 
why the Egyptian ngdoad becomes a 
septenary hi the calendar, by the omis- 
smii of the first monad — this monad 
answering to the divine or Spi- 

rit, whose operations precede the detail 
of the hexarincron, and, consequently, 
anticipate the commencement of time 
and number. 

Let us here remark on the distinc- 
tion which Diodorus (I. i. c. 11, 12) 
ims made in his celestial senes of the 
Egyptian gods, and which has hereto- 
'on 1 tended greatly to embarrass Ins 
statement. He fuM gives a confuted list 
< f the eNnientaiy divinities, male and 
finale, viz. Osins, Isis, /eus •Iieplue»- 
tus, Dimeter, NiIun, Athena, represent- 
■ ■.j tin* sun, tlio moon, the ethei, fire, 
t'n.* ta: lh, water, ami an. lie then 
lcpeats i.eaily the same sems, as the 
founders ot the principal cities ot Egypt ; 
n.d, lastly (\. 1 he mentions the 
tenestrial eoj-kmizs of the same name 1 ?, 
hut with little oi no regard to ruder in 
«.py of these cases. * The distinction 
marie . i the first senes has doubtless 
left’ it i m* to t!ie physical and intel- 
lectual tetrads ; which tctiads the 
I., pttan s>y*Um gives m the order 4 
r*l tnuleuahsm — otherwise, in the oi- 
du «>f creation, as above: an ordci 
whrtli the* Pythagoreans and Platomsts^ 
inverted, assigning, m their onload of 
jiourts, the priority to the intellectual, 
or, as the later Platomsts {Mi/thol. In- 
quiry , p. 181, and anlc) called them, 
the super-essential tnads ; and the se- 
cond place to the essential, or physical 
triads, as more consistent with the re- 
lations between mind and matter. In 
systems admitting any physical triad, 
that winch assigned to this triad the 
priority was however, obviously the 1 
most consistent one; for matter, as a 
consequence, could have had no claims 
to divinity, which, viewed as a cause, 
it might be supposed to possess. 


Notwithstanding the difference al- 
luded to, in the converse order of the 
respective systems, nothing can be 
m^re lemarkable than the analogy 
between the Platonic system, as de- 
tailed to our author ( Mythol . Inquiry , 
p. 1*27, and set/.) from the writers of 
that* school, by the late* Mr. Thomas 
Tayloif the learned tianslator of the 
works of t*lato, Aristotle, Proclus, &c. 
fa gentleman, whose extraordinary opi- 
nions lank him with the hieroglyphic 
records of Egypt ami the Brahmins of 
1 1 1 nd o«tan , as the fai tl i fu 1 re presen tat i ve , 
in oui age, of the speculations of ancient 
Paganism), and that of the ancient 
Egyptians, as vve have* icstored it ; 
vvhil# nothing can be* more satisfactory 
than tl*? corroboration and illustration 
which these systems reciprocally shgj] 
on each other. 

That Plato either denved his ogdoad 
of intellectual and physical [lowers (the 
latici, in agieement wjlh tTic definitions 
ot Chsremon J’mgm ., p. 287), 
leprcseqjtmsr the sun, moon, earth, and 
planets), as well as Ins unnns mawnui, 
frym the ogdoiuls of Egypt, or im- 
provcd f upon the Pythagorean ogdoad 
id that country, wheie lie 1 studied phi- 
losophy and the Egyptian calendar 
with Eudoxus, + probably under lift 
liehupolitan priest, Ichonuplsy,^ llieic 
cannot be a doubt. There were tinee 
Egyptian ogdoads, the celestial, the 
teiu stnal, and the* mfernifl, as wc have 
alieady shewn ; cacli of these being 
reduced to a septenary in the calendar, 
by the omission of the Inst, or phy- 
sical monad, which was represented by 
the succeeding triad ; and each con- 
taining two distinct tetrads and triads, 
one physical, and the other moral or 
intellectual. , 

It would appear, from Mr. laylors 
detail, that the later Platonists incor- 
porated all these, and represented the 
chain of being by a single ogdoad, 
consisting of two monads and six triads 
of powers — making a separate matl 
out ol the celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal forms of each divinity. This 
will be evident from the following 
tabular comparison : — 


smtfjar 

o shew that tin? statement of Diodorus is « cureless transcript from the Egyptian 

“tkbo, «U. * ***• 
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' inteiUsTM*' Supo -essential, Jtlral. 

| 1. Monad of the Intelligible Universe. 

2. Intelligible Triad. 

; 3. Intelligible and Intellectual Triad. 
4, Intellectual Triad. 


Mu/hlane, Essmtvil, SeusVJt. Material. 
• 1. Monad of the sensible World. The 



* Whether this was primarily that of the Chalil jeans or Egyptians is of little 
consequence. These were fundamentally the same, us already shewn. We have the 
Egyptian completely before us, to institute the comparison; while the subordinate 
particulars of that of the Chaldseans are lost. We, however, know that the sect of 
PlatonUts, calling themselves Ohalda i ans, had likewise an ogdoad of powers, consist- 
ing of the same number of monads and triads (Psellus. Anc. Frag., p. 217, and seq . 
notes). This seems to point to tho system of the ancient Chaldaeans, through 
Pythagoras. 
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in reality those of Ilorus the younger, 
the mythological destroyer of Typlion 
the destroyer. Had our enlightened 
companion, and in many respect* our 
guide, in the present disquisition, con- 
templated the ixistence of # a double 
Gentile tetrad and triad, he would not 
have made the second a deterioration 
of the first, nor hu\c identified their 
lespective attributes ; nor would he 
have viewed the principle of evil, con- 
nected with the third personage of the 
moral Gentile trinity, as a modern in- 
novation, or addition to the characters 
of the third of the physical triad. It 
was as old as the serpent in Paradise, 
and never lost sight of by the race of 
Adam. It was, moreover, as distinct 
from the physical triad, as the events 
■ d the Pall are from those of the tlmd 
day of the hexaemeron. 

It would appeal, from what piecedes, 
Jut the -ei’ond tetrad, or triiU, was, m 
its intelieMual or moral character only, 
aimitu-d into the trigeminal seiies of 
the divinities; and tin* immediately 
d 1 1 »‘f t un to the character m winch it 
bei.mic the urmersa! worship of Egypt, 
representing both triads and all tin 
foims of thr gods, celestial, terrestnal, 
and infernal; u/. the epagomuiaic, 1 . 1 . 
as the gods of the five days which 
formed no part of the month, or of the 


old solar year, as Diodogiis and Plu- 
tarch acquaint us. Hence all the dif- 
ferences of opinion about the worship 
of»Osiris, Orus, Typhon, and their fe- 
male correlative*, and the confusion 
which prevails m the mythological sys- 
tem, adverted to by our author at p. 56 ; 
whereas, by reference to our restored 
trigesxtmal calendar, every attribute 
becomes Classified, and every state- 
ment of antiquity reduced to order and 
consistency. 

Let us conclude this part of our ob- 
servations, by remarking that the first 
and second tetrads, or triads, being 
distinguished as above, the terrestrial 
avatars of both, which are prefixed to 
the dynasties of Egypt, may be equally 
distinguished by supposing them to re- 
present the first and second fathers^ 
mankind (both of whom were promi- 
nent types of Him who was to come, 
and, in common with ^the physical 
ty| e>, identified by Paganism with the 
antitype), together with the three sons 
of each.* In agreement with this, the 
Phrenic ian record of Sanchoniatho 
clearly identifies Chronus, the monad 
of the "second tetrad, tvith Noah; and 
so does the fragment of Eupolemus 
(see Jur. Frog., 2d edit., p. 10, ct 
st'fj.y and p. 58). 
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THE PARIS REBELS OF THE TWELFTH OF MAY. 


Pitrij, tuh July, 18;tP.« 
Mv pfar Fram-r,— H ere I am atjhc 
Luxembourg — the palace of Mary tie 
Mcdicis — the residence of Gaston do 
France — then the property of % the 
Duchess de Montpensier — afteftvard* 
the dwelling of the eldest brother of 
Louis XVI. — subsequently the state- 
prison of the revolution in which our own 
countrymen, and countrywomen, too, 
were incarcerated by the demons of a 
pretended popular and national govern- 
ment — then the palace of the Direc- 
tory — then of the Consulate — after- 
wards of the u Scnat Conservu&ur " 
— ami, finally, of the ('ham her of Peers, 
*m^^now of the Court of Peers, a* well 
as of the Chamber, convoked m its 
semicircular court to judge the rebels 
of the i?tli of May. 

I am in fiont of the piers ; the 
nineteen rebels are scaled before nir. 
Un one <ide of me a vhertliaml- 
wnter of the Mo/nteur, who knows 
every peer, his history, his pr.v^te and 
public life, bis family, Ids principle*; 
on my other side i> # tho brother of 
Martin liernard, one of the ehiels of 
the republican n hellion lit is wilting 
on !m knees a hulf-ta ur^ bulletin to 
his aged mother, whilst hi i '•on Mar- 
tin is under Uird for his life. 1 5 • • a 
quiet, gentlemanly person, and *i\s 
that lii^ biotlur is an eMiavitrantly- 
mimhd man/’ who fears not death, 
nor even feels for his present position; 
but who loves his family, and deplores 
thur sorrow. The two brothers luokt <1 
kindly at each other as Martin passed 
by just now in the custody of the 
municipal guard ; the brother on ti.y 
right coughing that he might obtain a 
look of recognition ; and the prisoner 
shewing, by his pale face and haggard 
eye, that he was no stranger to the 
sorrows uf hi" mother and his brethren 
That was a fraternal look of gratitude 
given by tin republican rebel to the 
compassionate assiduity of hi» anxious 
brother. 

The Court of Peers is the old Salle 
de* Seances — heavy, dark, hot, and 
dull. The only thing lively about it 
is the ted collar of the president, and 
the scarlet gowns of the public pro- 
r J he building is semicircular, 
and its diameter is seventy-seven feet. 
The o\c\ CounthVan columns, in stucco, 
are adorned by the statues of the legis- 


lators of antiquity; ami Solon, Aris- 
tides, Scipio Africanus, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Lycurgus, Cmcmnatus, Cato, 
Pericles, and Leonidas, contiast sin- 
gularly with the common, vulgar, 
everyday apjiearance of the life- peers 
of the revolution of 1830. 

Theie are about twenty gentlemen 
who aie members of the Court of 
Peers, and not more than a dozen 
were present. The rest are French 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
.s ohditanf professors, made peers by 
Louis Philippe to reward them for 
having been rejected by the electoral 
body from the lower Louse. Then 
there are two or three respectable old 
admiuN ; a hod of coarse, common 
generals rf the empire, chemists, doc- 
tors, and c d‘H tnnaires : with here and 
there a face denoting that, tn tmirs of 
Yore, its great-grandfathers wne mink 
greater men than its desc* ndaul". 
Count Mnh looks grave and quirt. 
The Duke de liroghe let Is all tin 
weight and tesporiMbihty of his nihio 
as judge. For three hour" hr It, is nut 
removed Ins optra-giass Iroin his i-ju, 
but *• mum* lived and immovable 
wlnbt i he ci'*«i."cl fo: ihe Rebels .u* 
pleading eitliti the mnottme of c.tn 
i liuit", or in mitigation of tin ir punish- 
ment. Ikuon Seguier, tlte pu^dint 
of the Ib*yal Court, looks as in>ohni 
and as vulgar as usual. He has a 
sadly sardonic smile; and, when m 
good society, is as little at his cmm* 
as is John Cam Ilobhousc. Count 
di\rgout is there, with his long nose 
and Ins old clothesmanlikc appearance, 
making notes of all that is passing; 
and Count Roy, one of the wealthiest 
of the French peers, reminds me of a 
man who is a judge against Ins will, 
and who has brought up his duty, and 
not his taste or inclination, to the 
sticking point. Poor Cousin, the Ger- 
man neulogist (for he is nothing bet- 
tor), eyes Count Roy most covetously, 
and longs to exchange his philosophy 
for the count’s billets de buiujiu *. 1 
never could make out what Mrs. Austin 
could discover so wonderful in Philo- 
sopher Cousin, except his dirt and his 
dowdiness ; but they are great cronies, 
and he swears by her moustaches, as 
she does by /us philosophy. Their 
attachment is like her stoiy, “ without 
an end.” Count Simeon has a head us 
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white as Mont Blanc, or the Jung-frau 
when the sun shines upon it on a clear 
spring morning; but with this ex- 
ception, that the whiteness of the 
Jung-frau's head is all nature, and that 
of Count Simeon is all art, for it is 
powder. M. Simeon is no ordinary 
man. As an octogenarian, he iias 
w itnessed “ many strange sights/' and 
lias himself been often the victim of 
revolutionary conflicts and reactions, 
lie dared, however, to refuse to take 
the oath to the Talleyrand civil con- 
stitution of the clergy, had the honour 
of being banished by Robespierre, and 
was comprised in the list of proscrip- 
tions of the 18th Fructidor. 

Henry IV. said, “ Quc lc pli^ beau 
litre d’uii 101 de France i tai t d’che 
ie chef du la noblesse du royaume." 
This, my dear Fraser, was a good 
many )eais ago, when France had 
hobie.s, chateaus, castles, foully baio- 
nies, and line p.tiked estates; but you 
may sraich for them now in vain. 
The pee rage t'. a life-peerage; the old 
families with lmt vm few exceptions, 
r-tu>e u> recognise the reigning dynasty. 
The pee is created by Charles X. were 
dipriNul ot their titlis and honouis by 
the revolution of l&JO; and as I look 
on the ptfis Indore me, I see, as it 
were, pnnti d on tlicir foulnads the 
fpoc-s to which they respectively be- 

There sits Bartho, the carbonaro; 
he swore “death to kinds’* on the 
point ot n pomatd. lie was one of 
naiNif who organised that tremendously 
ie\ olutionnry secret society. lie is a 
nilgai, wietclicd-looking person, with 
a large white face, anil looks as awkward 
in his peer’s embroidered coat as an 
elephant in an opera dress. Barthe is 
a successful conspirator ; he would 
have been a beggar without conspiring. 

Bailies is an unsuccessful reliel ; but 
lie* has an income of 000/. a-year, all 
of which he has hazarded in defending 
Ins opinions. 

And theie is young Montebello (the 
son of Lunnes), whose mission to 
Swit/eiland had well-nigh been fatal 
to the peace of France, and to the 
lepose of the west of Europe, lie is 
saucy, pragmatical, and talks loudly 
and 'foolishly befoie his betters, lie 
effects an impartiality he does not feel, 
and tliroivs himself into attitudes for 
the sake of effect . 

The Duke Decazes is a wonderful 
man. You may like him or bate him, 


scold him or praise hinj, according to 
your taste; but he is, after all, a 
wonderful man. Whether as magis- 
trate, counsellor to Louis Bonaparte 
the king of Holland, or as secretary to 
Madame Mere; whether as commander 
of a company of volunteers on 20th 
March, 1815, when he separated himself 
front the family of Napoleon and read 
the proclamation of Louis XVI II.; or as 
prefect of police of Paris m July of the 
same year, even before the return of 
the king to his capital ; or as member 
of the Chamber of Deputies ; or as 
minister of police in the place of 
Fouchc ; or as minister of state in 
times of vast difficulty and danger; or 
as* ambassador to the court of St. 
James's ; or as peer of France ; or as 
gnyul referendary of the chambe fo juL. 
which he is a member; — in eadfand 
all of these positions he In; proved 
himself to be an extraordinary man, 
and continues to e\erci> # e vast influence, 
both iu the upper house and at the 
pulacg of his king. 

But I mu»t not continue my sketches # 
B of the peerage, or 1 shall forget my 
'subject. Still, Baio* Pasqmer I must 
nitioduce to your notice, as he is the 
president, thb chancellor, the every 
tiling, both m the chamber and Ihe 
court, whose sittings hi* icgulates, ami 
whose proceedings he conducts. 

So Baron Pasquicr is bowing most 
politely to Barbes, whit tells him that 
lie has no light to judge him, and 
looking most giaciously at Bernard, 
who refuses to answer him a woid;‘ 
but Dupont, the republican barrister, 
is ticated far differently, lie dares to 
discuss a principle; lie dares to go 
back to history; he dares to refer to 
the levolution of 1789, to its divisions, 
to Baboux, to the division of property, 
to the political tenets of his clients, 
and to what he calls the mighty u pro- 
blem" of the best means of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the mass if the 
people. k ‘ It is no problem," cries 
Pasquier, “ and I will not sutler it to 
be called one. That problem is re- 
solved by the King of the French, by 
the laws, by the chaita, by the insti- 
tutions of the country." In vam did 
Dupont try to convince him that the 
problem was to be resolved pacifically. 

<< No — no— it is no problem l” ejacu- 
lated the president, and Dupont closed 
Ins harangue. It is not surprising that 
Baton Yasquter has a horror of popular 
movements, cmcuics, insurrections, and 
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revolutions, rll is father perished on a 
revolutionary scaffold, and he has pre- 
served, as fresh and as strong as ever, 
his horror of the hydra of factions. 
The baron commenced his public ljfe 
under the em pi re, as auditor to the coun- 
cil of state ; in 1810 he was named mas- 
ter of requests, and shortly afterwards 
prefect of police at Paris in the friace 
of Dubois, who had fallen into*di<grace 
in consequence of the deplorable ac- 
cidents which had taken place at the 
fete of the Prince de Schwartzenberg. 
Whilst prefect of police, poor Baron 
Pasquier was served a most deplorable 
trick, which he can never forget, nor 
forgive. General Mallet made a most 
audacious attack on the prefect in 
during the Russian campaign ;• and, 
■ifli^xecutioti of his plot, actually 
arrested the baron, ami transferred hiiu 
to the prison of La Force, though that 
prison was on^ under his own orders. 
The prefect, of course, w a> soon 
liberated ; but this arrest and imprison- 
ment tended to confirm him Ju hi* 
hatred of all imunections and of all 
insurrectionists. « 

In 1814, Baioft Pasquier was named 
member of the council of suite ; and, 
on the return of the Bourbons to Pans 
after the hundred days, was appointed 
minister of justice. He was subse- 
quently selected by Ixuas Will, a* 
judge-commissioner for the hqnidu'ion 
of debts due 6 y France to the subjects 
of foreign powers. In 1810, lie was 
president of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and, in 1817, minister of justice. Dur.ng 
the stormy years of 1815 to 1819, he 
remained faithful to the king and the 
rights of the throne ; and in the latter 
year lie prepared his celebrated (i Mo- 
moire'* on the state of Europe and 
France, and which led to his appoint- 
ment to the yet higher post of minister 
of foreign affairs. So long as he re- 
mained minister, he continued faithful 
to his trust as guardian of the rights of 
the'throne; but he joined the opposition 
in the House of Peers against the 
Polignac ministry, and accelerated the 
revolution of July. 

But no one can love Pasquier. Uc 
is irritable to excess ; he is passionate 
to an absurdity; ht cannot endure 
cor trad iction, and he cannot be too 
A much flattered or too highly praised. 
He C not dignified in his mauner, or 
elevated in his gestures. lie is the 
cock of the walk, and he crows loud, 
long, and often enough to be heard by 


all ; but it is always in the same note, 
and it irritates and annoys you. lie 
examines witnesses with rapidity, puts 
words into their mouths, assists them 
in helping to convict, and confounds 
and confers them when they attempt 
to aid the accused. And yet I declare 
to \ou again that he is not a bad- 
hearted man ; but he has a horror of 
insurrections, a hatred to icvolt: and a 
mere suspicion that a man is an in- 
surrectionist, is, with him, sufficient 
roof that he does not deserve to live, 
’et this very Pasquier tried Prince 
Polignac, and condemned him, having 
first conspired against him in the cham- 
ber, where he was aftt r wards judem 
As»the comt is a dtm •-circle, with 
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out Oi leam&t lie hates all those who 
differ from him on any out topic, 
and lus aversion to the icpnblicans is 
boundless. 

u You aio not a politician/' ho said 
to Baibts; “ you me a inurdner, an 
assassin, a friend of 1'ieschi, and must 
be ti cated as such.” 

Baibes smiled, as Satan rnav be sup- 
posed to smile when damned spmts 
reproach him witli their fate. His lips 
quiveied with luge, and a flush just 
tinged Ids pale cheek ; but he icpiicd 
not a word, merely reserving to himself 
the right of u fierce Kind bitter phiase 
at the end of the process. It was bitter 
enough. 

“ The young virgins who were 
ravished by the oiders of Tiberius be- 
fore they wme given over to the exe- 
cutioner, did not die the less pure. 
1 have no other reflection to make.” 

Franck Carre looked confounded. 

“ I must have their heads," saul 
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Franck Carrt*, when he saw Barbes, 
Bernard, and Mialon ; and he fought 
hard for them to the last. Ilis assist- 
ants, or substitutes, are aspirants to 
office. One of them was the editor of 
a journal ; he will soon be a judge. 

Let us turn to the prisoners. Kacti 
one is guaided by a civic soldier ; they 
arc all seated ; there are no chains, no 
handcuffs, each has his perfect liberty ; 
but, on entering and leaving the court, 
the soldier simply takes hold of his 
prisoner by his arm. What a group ! 
Barbc-s has a face which alarms, not 
interests you ; eyes which pierce you, 
not fix your attention or sympathies ; 
a mouth made to utter curses; and a 
beard which gives a superhuimyi cha- 
racter to his visage. Sternness, in- 
tle\ibility, indifference to all but the 
object lie pursues, scorn and contempt 
for Ins opponents ; these are the features 
of his very expressive, in* sadly dis- 
rontemng phynognumy. He would 
have m ido an admirable judge in the 
ie\olut’unary tribunals. 

Bernard L a young man of thirty 
years of age — tail, pale, thin, with a 
eharaUtr of obstinate adhesion to an 
opinion, and set of ardour for his ob- 
ject. It is seldom that a choleric man 
is an obstinate one, hut he unites the 
tsvo ailings He has preserved a 
silence more absolute than e\ou that of 
Barhts. He was a clue!, actne and 
* igoious, and was convinced that ^iis 
duty and his patnotism required him 
to arm against Louis Philippe. “ Your 
king is only a usurper,' ” said Bernard, 
as the guards conducted him to prison. 
He is a member of the secret society 
of the Four Seasons, and one # of its 
chiefs. He believe* m the necessity 
not merely for overthrowing king, 
peers, and deputies, but likewise for 
destroying the present arrangements 
and classifications of human society, 
as well in France as elsewhere ; and is 
a stickler for the doctrine of distributing, 
in equal shares and proportions, the 
goods and chattels, lands and tene- 
ments, of all who possess any, amongst 
those who possess little or none. 

The old terra star Mialon, the oldest 
of the accused (fifty-six years of age), 
reminded me for all the world of 

a frozen-out gardener!” “On the 
faith and honour of Mialon, as I am 
a Christian, and as I hope to be saved,” 
cried this veteran rebel, in worn-out 
velveteen jacket and trousers, “ 1 was 
not even in the direction of the revolt ; 


how then could I have murdered 
Jonas V 9 Franck Carr^ smiled at the 
oath of Mialon ; Barbes, who knew his 
man, bit his lip, and no doubt muttered, 
” He's afraid to die and Mialon’s 
counsel hung down his head with 
shame. Mialon was an old thief! 
Oil, how Baron Pasquier’s lips smacked 
will%joy as he put the question, “ You 
have bom condemned for robbery, and 
sentenced to five years’ solitary confine- 
ment ; have you not ?” asked the baron, 
of the prisoner. 

“ ^ es,” was his reply. This was 
the first question, and the first answer. 
How could he get over that? But, to 
fix his fate still more certainly, the 
president continued : — 

u /\nd you had no woik on the 12th 
of , May V 1 

“ None, sir,” was the replyj^iST® 
here was Mialon at once condemned 
without a trial. “ An old thief, out of 
work, and out of prisem.” There was 
no escaping from this conclu>ion, that 
no man was so likely to have been an 
insurgent. Still even this was not 
enough to satisfy the baron’s passion * 
for convicting prisqpers, and lie fol- 
lowed up the previous questions by a 
third one. • 

u And yet, Mialon, though you were 
without woik, they found twenty-five 
francs in your pocket when you were 
arreted Mialon insisted that they 
were the savings of himself and his 
wife ; but his declaration went but 
little way against the three oppressive 
facts, that he had been a convicted 
thief, was out of work, and yet had 
twenty-five francs. Fiom that moment 
his cause was lost, and Baron Pas- 
quier knew it. 

The prisoners, with but four excep- 
tions, belonged to the working classes. 
One was a journeyman umbrella- 
maker; another, a journeyman boot- 
maker; a third, a journeyman bandbox- 
maker, and so on. The youngest of 
the nineteen prisoners was Pierne, only 
eighteen ; the eldest was the unfortunate 
Mialon, who was fifty-six. There were 
two only nineteen, and the rest varied 
from twenty-three to thirty. The 
average of the ages of the nineteen 
prisoners was tjventy-mne years. 

Pierne is a mere boy ; he heard the 
firing of musketry, and longed to 
follow to the field his “ brave fellow- 
citizens.” “ But you have been con- 
demned to two months’ correctional 
imprisonment?” said Baron Pasquier. 
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The poor lad looked ashamed. “ T 
have, sir, for dfeobedience to my father.” 

« Do you belong to any secret so- 
ciety V' asked die president. 

“ To none, sir/* replied Piernc. 

Die case of Nougues was of u much 
graver character. He is twenty- three 
years of age. He avowed himself oao 
of die heroes of the barricades, and the 
following letter to lus nrntam is a 
specimen of the impetuosity of his dia- 
meter : — 

“ Mv charming Queen,— Up to this 
moment no evil has happened to me . . . 
We fought all yesterday, hut we hope to 

recommence this evening Pray 

for me ; and, if I escape, you shall be 
my wife. May we meet again ; 1 hiss 
you a thousand times. 

(Signed) Tii\ IIiscanu.” 

"fee Nougues was a lady’s man, and 
appears to have had more charming 
queens than Miss Heine Morel ; ft*r 
another letter, signed by f.itn to Miss 
Hose Daniel, is worth preserving: — 

‘* My dear R«se, — I rely on iky 
1 crecy, thy faith, and thy love. J am 
about to combat for the sacred caijso ,»f. 
liberty and my cfluntrv. Hut betore I 
do this, in conjunction with Martin. 
must pay our debts : they* are few ; but 
w^inay tall, and our honour must remain 
unimpeacbed. We applv, then, to ton, to 
lend us on«> hundred francs , it n ill 
suffice to clear us from our debt-*. Before 
we sacrifice ourdhes, we must take care 
of our honour , and no one cun be iimre 
anxious for it* preservation than thvself, 
.dear Hose, i embrace you with my 
heart, 

“ Thine, X 

M What was the object of your con- 
spiracy ?” asked Baron Pasquier, witii 
ail the naivete of a child, more than with 
the gravity of a judge. Nougues did 
not hesitate in bis reply. 

“ The object was clear and natural/' 
said the prisoner ; “ and you must know 
what it was, after all the examinations 
which have been made, and the in- 
quiries which have been instituted : — it 
was to establish a republic/* 

“ Not minding by what means/* 
said the president; “ and in spite of all 
the blood shed, and tliat which must 
still lie sited, to accomplish such an 
object I” 

“ The blood was shed in fighting/* 
v replied Nougues; “and, as I am no 
p< jptict, I could not predict how much 
more might be shed to effect our pur- 
pose/’ 


“Your principles are anti-social/’ 
cried Baron Uasquier. “ Your de- 
fence would go to establish a state of 
savage life.” 

Hartas sprung on his legs. “ One 
word, M. President/’ said tins iron- 
lipped^ reWl. “ You have no right to 
speak.” “ One woid only/’ “ No,” 
said Baron Pusquier; but Bar bos paid 
no attention. He hud saul the pre\ wus 
<luy, 

“ I do not protend to discuss unit 
you, f>eers of France, our political situ- 
ations. My system is to inmate the 
Indian, who, when the fortunts of wai 
turn against him, and he falls itu.« the 
hands ol his enemies, does not have iv- 
coursiMo idle ami useless explanation* 
to a veil the penalty • death. 11* 
present* his he id to the sniping knile. 

1 simply imitate the Indian.” 

Barbes had heard m in* p;iM»u tbai 
this deel.in«l*h n wu> caU uhivd to iu,uio 
lus m publican uu it would U- 
infericd, that were n pohucaoioo :>j b 
f>tahli*ht d m 1 ran* e, a *tal- nfim-it 
])h\ sk al foiCv would take the jdui *' < 1 
las\> and legal insuiuijon*. 

1 merely wi>!j to s.i) out 1 w<>id/ 
said llnrbo, *• a* to t*.at turn v,r. e< 
which you ha\< ju*t made ->e < t. ! 
told you jtsbrda} that l wo.-m p.«~ 
sent you mv lu.t,i to >i,dp; bm 1 d: ! 
not by that dechiuiioi. mn mi ;«• *^; i 
bbsh the pimciple- ol >* ,Uf- 

That is all.” 

"The pe< r* looked at each oi\, . ui/j 
fiNtoiw^lmient. ihube* was «**i*bnllv 
an enlliuMa>t ; hut he was solicit' an i 
certain. 

Nougues was not a member of the 
secret society of the Qualm Salons; 
but, though not a member, he was ini- 
tiated m most of their secrets. W la u 
Nougues heat'd that Beruaul hud br<u 
arrested, and was to be bi ought to lu.d, 
he sougltt to save the rebel dm f, ami 
yet not to “ compromise his own 
honour/’ and so he resorted to the fol- 
lowing expedient. 

u I *>aid that 1 saw Martin lteiu.n.l 
in the first mob which took place in the 
Hue Bourg 1’AbW/* said Nougues; 

“ because i tliought he was dead. I 
was told lie had been killed ; and I 
thought, therefore that my declaration 
would be of no importance; and us 
you insisted on the fact of Bernard being 
there, I admitted it , juti to please you." 

The president was annoyed. How 
could he be pleased at the admission of 
die fact by Nougues? Ought such an 
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admission to please turn ? Uaron Pas- 
quier fell all his character compro- 
mised ; ami he ordeied the registrar of 
the court to read Nougnes's former 
voluntary declaration. . It was as fol- 
lows : — 

*' I know that, in the *11110 Bourg 
TAbbr several individuals approached 
Martin Bernard, and asked him who 
were the members of the council, — who 
wen* to direct the affairs of the repub- 
lic ? And Maitin Bernard replied, 
‘ There is no council. The council ! it 
is ourselves.*** 

I anus XIV. said, “ LYlal — c'e»t 
moi. M This has always been cited ns 
a proof of the absolutism of his govern- 
ment, and of the despotism^ of his 
power. lint in I8.T\ a journeyman 
»nnu*r speaks in the name of the 
■Tench lepubbc (to be), and sajs, 
“The council — why, it is ourselves! ! ’ 
llow ate the mighty failed! ! 

T'be secr»t societies of Trance are 
ton miinemus ;md loo v\»rit d to 1 m* 
described, t\cn n a volume; but 
Nouguc’ ha** supplied us with the fol- 
I;*un i " d» >cnptfou of the one of which 
Dubes and .M.utm Bernard \vcr»» 
iin mU : — 

“The smallest subdivision of the 
-i«K.'n tj is composed of six men and a 
i h»f who form a wick ; the thief of 
the week called Sunday Tout 
weeks united undu a chief compost a 
.m mill, of 2b men, or 2i>with the chief. 
The chit f of ibis fi.it tion is caTled 
duly. Three months form a season, 
commanded by a chief, who is named 
Spung. With the chief, a season con- 
sists o! 80 men. Finally, the largest 
division, and the last, js composed of 
the four seasons united, forming a 
year ; the chief of the year is called a 
revolutionary agent. I should think, 
that in the society to which Barbes and 
Bernard belonged there were not more 
than 3 yeais, or 1050 members/’ 

Tbe SocieU: des Saisons is the suc- 
ccsnoi- to the Societe des Fa mi lies, of 
winch Tjc>chi, Pepin, and Moicy, were 
members. The members swear fidelity 
on the point of a poniard, as Bardie 
and Munition did, both now peers, 
against the benevolent and paternal 
government of (diaries X. 

“ W hat have you, Barbes, and you, 
Bernard, got to say to these declar- 
ations of Nougucs?” asked Baron 
Pasquier. 

Barbes looked angry at being dis- 
turbed in his reveries. i( You know 1 


do not defend myself,” be replied, 
without raising his heatP. 

Bernard was also bitter. a I have 
^nothing to say to you, sir,** was bis 
only answer. 

• 44 Then you acknowledge by your 
silence that these facts are true?'* said 
She president. 

‘i 1 recognise no such thing,” re- 
jilied Bernard. u I cannot do more 
than repeat to you, tliat I have nothing 
to say to you/ 1 

Bonnet is an engraver; he was born 
at Geneva, is twenty -eight years of age, 
and has a head of hair so long and so 
striking, that it would be difficult to 
mistake him for another. lie eon- 
skicis himself a victim ; and if he be not 
one, at least he plays his part well, and 
few would doubt his innocence. There 
can he no doubt, however, that^d^tUT® 
rebellion succeeded. Monsieur Bonnet 
would have solicited the post of en- 
gr.uer to the president of the republic, 
besides the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. But the plot faded, and 
Bonnet now swore he was a victim. 
Victim as he was, he ran about every* 
where, however, to see the state of af- 
fairs during the battle ; and deplored 
in no measured terms the failure of the 
p.itnoU! m 

“If what you say i* true," exclaimed 
Baron Pasquier, u it is very unfortu- 
nate for you that you were acquainted 
with such men as Moillard." 

Bonnet's advocate looked radiant. 

It was a ray of hope for his client. 
Baron Pasquier is not in the habit ©f 
speaking thus compassionately to either 
a legitimist or a republican. 

u Are you a republican ?" asked the 
baron. 

“ I belong to no party," replied 
Bonnet ; “ 1 am an engraver." 

This was cool and capital ; and 
Pasquier looked delighted. The pre- # 
sident would acquit him, if he could, 
and, at any rate, will vote in his favour. 

Itondd is nineteen years of age, a 
coarse, vulgar fellow, who mends old 
umbrellas — not to keep out the wet, 
but to sell. 

lioiulil happened, on the 12lU of 
May, to be passing m the Hue Bourg 
l’Abbe when jhe chiefs of the republic 
and the executive council happened to 
be pillaging a gunsmiths premises. 
There he happened to learn all that 
was passing — happened to catch the 
eye of one of the chiefs — happened to 
receive a gun, and to hear it said, — 
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“ Take, bold citizen,— here is a gun 
lor you.” 

When first interrogated before Baron 
Pasquier, he declared that he was, 
« forced” to do every thing ; but now, 
in full court, lie says all he did waA 
voluntary, but was not the result of 
premeditation, but of accident. * 

The peers look rather doubtful, tnd 
Baron Pasquier does not beMeve a 
word of his story. But then he de- 
clares he is no republican, and no 
member of secret societies. 

“ Why did you march with the in- 
surgents?” asks the president. ‘‘ I 
really cannot tell,” replies Iiondil; “it 
was a sort of fatality/’ Yes, and such 
a fatality as may terminate most fatally 
for him* * # 

|BB1 Guilberi is a currier, 37 years of a$e, 
stou^hnd steady, lie declares that 
for the present he belongs to no po- 
litical party ; but will not say whether 
he is in heart a republican. Being ac- 
cidentally in a street m the very heait 
of the revolt, he accidentally met a 
# band of the insurgents; and one oT the 
chiefs accidentally saw him, and as ac- 
cidentally said oSfthtm,' — “ There*! a 
good strapping fellow, who will be of 
use to us. 

Ifelsade is quite of a different ca- 
libre. lie is 32 years of age, member 
of secret societies, a pronounced op- 
ponent of Louis Philippe, and a noted 
republican. OiPone occasion, when a 
friend offended him, he declared, — 
“ Si on vient a tirer des coups de fusil 
dans Paris, je vous en tirerai un in 
other words, an amiable promise to 
shoot his friend at the then next antici- 
pated tmeute. His brother-in-law de- 
clares that he is a “ most frenzied re- 
publican and the president shivered 
again as he beard the declaration. 
Baron Pasquier looked at him with 
horror. 

44 But I am a hero of July 1830, and 
I received from the hands of the king 
of tlie French the cross of July,” ex- 
claimed Delsade. 

How deplorable! In July 1830, 
this fellow was rewarded for having 
revolted against his king and govern- 
ment. In July 1839, he is tried for his 
life, for having once more put into 
practice the principles he was then ap- 
plauded for professing. What means 
this difference ? Let Delsade explain 
it. 

il In 1830 I was with the majority; 
in 1839 I am with the minority. ’ 


Austen is twenty-three years of age, 
with long light hair, flaxen, and abun- 
dant ; a Dane by birth, and a goose 
by nature. lie makes and mends 
boots, and is a silly fellow. But, 
though siil^ he said two or three 
monstrous good things, which arc well 
worth recording. 

When accused by the president of 
having forfeited the right to French 
hospitality, by meddling with the af- 
fairs and concerns of a country to which 
lie did not belong, he replied, — 

44 1 have done nothing which should 
deprive me of Fiencli hospitality ; 1 
have sometimes indeed, sung the 
Marseillaise, which I have since been 
told haf given offence; but I did not 
think there was any harm in singing 
that, when 1 htanl Lmu> Philippe join 
in the chorus more than once at the 
Tuilenes.” 

The petrsPtitttred. M. Bertin l)c- 
vaux, the proprietor of the Jnurmil 
Dilats, looked grave. And will be 
might! A (hrrnun boottnnkn learnt 
to **j ng the revolutionary Marseillais 
of the king of the Irene h \ 

Austen declares that he w;«s com- 
pelled by the insurgents to take n ■_ i ; n ; 
and that tlie\ liiPMKned to shout the 
square-headed German, if h»* refund, 
lie got rid of ins gun in very q.m.k 
time, and was about to make a rttu.it, 
when the municipal gu.uda attaiked 
hinK wounded him, and cut him down. 

Lcnifere, nicknamed Albert, i.s 
twenty-three years of age; and, when 
he does not make emeuti s and revolu- 
tions, his business is to make (vires. 

Thanks to Leraiere, the police is now 
aware ^ of another secret society, en- 
titled, Societe de la Liberty de la 
Prcsse. He icfused to become a mem- 
ber of that, and of other societies, not 
because he disapproved their principles, 
or was an anti-republican : by no means; 
but only because he was too young. 

But what is the secret of this man's 
history ? lie has told us m a few 
words. “ I and my father could not 
agree. lie was an old soldier. 1 felt 
myself something superior to the rank 
of a mere workman; I wished to be 
something better. My father made 
me a box and cabinet-maker. lie did 
not understand my character/' 

“Ah,” cried M. Pasquier, “your 
father, prisoner, is an honourable man, 
and an old soldier ; and you belong to 
a respectable family. Reflect on your 
position/' 
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Lemibre wupt. “ My father did 
not understand my character,” he sob- 
bed out with emotion ; and the presi- 
dent ordered him to be seated. 

Lemi< re is accused of great activity 
during the insurrection ; of having 
aided to construct barricades, and of 
having fired from behind them. lie 
denies almost all ; but he had a gun, a 
sabre, shots, and powder ; and these 
are no very essential parts of a ca- 
binet-maker or box-maker’s tools. 

41 I wished to leave the insurgents,” 
muttered Lcmicre. 

44 Then why did you not enter the 
door that was opened to you V* asked 
Pasquier. 

Maik how the republican box-maker 
replied to the president of the Court of 
Peers. 

“ Decaux, as in 1031, in the Rue 
Trarwionnam, the soldiery massacred 
and strangled innocent people, when an 
in^uijent was suspected of being there, 

1 ch u m jincd not to go in, since the 
soldieia saw me, and would have ie- 
piatrd the scenes ut murder of the 
line Tiai'Mix^rum.” 

N k.u aio >o -i eat a liar, that no one 1 
cun ht !u’\e \ou,” said the president. 

Lcnii* re 'looked feiocious at that 
moim-i.t, ami muttered, 4 *Je vous re- 
in* * u- pom \utre impartiality envers 
uu ireust 

W al>ch is a carpt ntc r ; he comes 
fioin tin* counir\ of tl:e l pper Rhine, 
m Pans, and his age is twcllty- 
*»?v* n. He declares most heartily that 
iie i> neither a republican nor an m- 
suigent : and that he is as innocent of 
all offline as the angel Gabriel. 

Philippet is a mechanician. He 
lifoks for all the world like a Scotch- 
man. Ills hair, face, high cheek- 
bones, are all sandy and Scotch. He 
is foreman at a large manufactory ; and 
exorcised no small influence over the 
minds of those who were subject to his 
authority. As a red-hot republican, lie 
talks on all occasions to the journey- 
men whom he surveys ; and even 
pre tty Rosalie he promised a cross to 
when the new order of the republic 
should be established. To pretty 
Rosalie he also shewed the republican 
flag, or its model, and which was 
crowned bv the Phrygian cap of liberty. 
Lint and bands in a box he also dis- 

« to the terrified maiden, and told 
at the lint and the bands would 
be required to dress the wounds of the 
patriots on the following Monday. 
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The president required him to give 
an account of his manner of spending 
every hour of the fatal 12th of May. 

He did so, with true Scotch precision; 
^)ut he took care during the hours of 
fighting to be in quarters where no one 
saw him, and where he saw no one ; so 
4iat he has no witness to prove an 
alibi. The workmen under his au- 
thor ity t declared, one after the other, 
that they were witnesses of his firing 
behind barricades, and in various di- 
rections ; but Philippet insisted that 
he was either visiting the tomb of his 
first wife, or the public expositions of 
the manufactures of France, the whole 
morning and afternoon. But Walsch 
and Lebarzic, two of his co-rebels, re- 
lated scores of facts in opposition to 
Philippet’s assertions ; and no one was 
m*ore active or violent than thi^y^L-sE 
vidual during the rebellion of the 12tli 
of May. 

Lebarzic was in tl\p same manufac- 
tory as Walsch and Philippet. To 
look heroic, he once wore moustaches ; 
but since his arrest he has cut them off, 
being assured that moustaches are re-* 
puljlicaii. 

Baron Pasquier lias a bit of a lean- 
ing towards .Lebarzic, because he cut off 
his moustaches, denounced Philippet, 
and begs for mercy. If not acquitted, 
at least his punishment will be a slight 
one. 

Dugast was once ajnunicipal guard, 
and wore in his button-hole the de- 
coration of July 1830. This is the 
second hero of former days trans- 
formed into a state prisoner. 

The evidence against Dugast was 
most equivocal ; and his counsel con- 
jured the peers to remember, that they 
were to judge his client not for his 
opinions, but for his conduct. 

The public prosecutor felt the force 
of this appeal, and abandoned the 
charges against this hero of July. He # 
was the only one whose conviction was 
not demanded by the servant of the 

crown. . .. 

Longuet is a commercial traveller, 
twenty-three years of age, belonging to 
a respectable family at St. Quentin, 
and travelling for the house in which 
he is a partner. Curiosity conducted 
him, not on tile 12th, but on the 13th, 
to witness a barricade, its defence, Hid 
capture. The friend who accompanied 
him left him ; he was surrounded by 
the insurgents; he fought at their re- 
quest, more from shame than from 
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courage, and was more their dupe 
than their chief. 

Martin is a maker of pasteboard and 
pasteboard-boxes. lie is but a lad 
of nineteen; and looked thoroughly* 
ashamed of himself at the court qf 
peers. Passionate and ignorant, he 
was persuaded very easily to put po\%- 
der m his pocket, aud a gun on^his 
shoulder ; and when once hi^ finger 
was wounded by a shot from the troops, 
lie fired away like a roadman. 

44 But why did you fight, and what 
for ?*' 

44 Because they shot at roe/* 
u But why did you go where tlwy 
could shoot you V’ 
u From mere curiosity, and to sgc 
what was going on.” 

44 But when you saw what was going 
did you not withdraw V' 

44 I participated in the events of the 
12th from a sort of convulsive move- 
ment ; for when one lias done no 
harm to any individual, and one sud- 
denly finds oneself wounded in the 
hand, who would not return the tom- 
r plimem V 9 

44 Give up yourjrun directly,” cried 
a police agent, as Martin fled for 
safety. 

44 J will only resign it with my life/* 
retorted this pasteboard hero ; and lie 
was arrested. 

Martin was an unlucky dog. lie 
had been taken* for a spy by the re- 
publicans, and for a republican by the 
police. 

. Mareschal has lived to thirty-three, 
and yet is as curious and as boyish as 
a lad of half his age. He gains his 
bread by decorating apartments ; and 
the town of Caen had the honour of 
giving him birth. Mareschal is no re- 
volutionist. His love of novelty at- 
tracted him to tlie scene of combat ; 
and his unlucky star would have it 
that he should be arrested. Maresclial 
knew something of prisons, for he liad 
been «an employt of the police ; and 
he was recognised by the insurgents as 
having been a provisional survciUant at 
the Conciergerie. Mareschal was ar- 
rested, conducted to the same prison 
where be had once been a keeper; 
and was brought before tire peers to 
account for his conduct.* 
tSrSgoire, the last and the least of 
wie offenders, was born at St. Cloud, 
k»s seen forty summers and winters 
over his sorrowing head, and is a 
maker of door-mats and rush-carpets. 


His usual ill fortune led him to the 
scene of action ; and worse titan ill 
luck secured for him many a ball ami 
a stab from the muskets and bayonets 
of the municipal and national guards 
of Paris, lie was treated with much 
severity, am* no little brutality, by the 
shopkeeptng soldiers; and poor Grc- 
goire is so great a sufferer, that he 
fainted away in court. 

Baron Pasquier threw himself back 
into his chair, and smiled with delight. 
The examinations were over, the inter- 
loga tones weie concluded; nothing 
remained but to hear the chat go and 
the defence — the counsel for the crown, 
and those of the accused — ami then to 
pronounce on their fate. The eighth 
days' trfal was ai an end. 

Barbcs and Martin Be mart! were tin 
chiefs of the lusunectiun. They were 
also chiefs of the N>e»cn des Saisnn*. 

What savw Barbes ! You have al- 
ready had a <|H*cimeu of In^ language 
and ins feelings ; but that specimen i> 
not sufficient. 

liarles. *• I do not rise n* if ply t" 
the questions of tin president. It 
not in\ intention to aiiMrer an\ one of 
them. If I alone weie interested in 
this affair, i should not men n-e to 
piotesl in a few wools against y*uu 
judicial pretensions. 1 should call on 
your consciences and jou vvouhl your- 
selves acknowledge that you ar« not 
here in die capacity of judges come to 
try^>f Fenders, but that you are political 
men who are here to decide on the fate 
of your political enemies. But as the 
events of the 12th May have placed 
many prisoners m your hand*, as some 
of them are on each side of me, and as 
the greater part are reset ved by you in 
custody to be tried in other batches, I 
have a duty to perform towards them, 
and I shall fulfil it. 

44 I declare, then, that all these citi- 
zens, on the 12lh May, at three o'clock, 
were ignorant of our project to attack 
your government. They had been con- 
voked by the committee, without being 
informed beforehand of the motive of 
the convocation, believing that they 
were simply to be reviewed. It was 
only when they arrived on the ground, 
to which we had taken care to convey 
the ammunition, and where we knew 
where to find arms, that I placed those 
arms in their hands, and that I gave 
them orders to march. These citizens 
were then led on in spite of themselves, 
aud forced, by a sort of moral violence 
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exercised over them, to obey my orders. 
In my opinion, they are innocent. 

“ I think that this declaration ought 
to have some weight wilh you ; for, as 
t-> myself, l do not desire to profit by 
it. 1 declare that 1 was one of the 
chiefs of the association ; I declare that 
it wa.N myself who prepared the combat, 
and that 1 also arranged all the means 
of execution. I declare that 1 took part, 
and that 1 fought agmnst your troops ; 
but if I accept for myself the full and 
< ntiie iC'ponsihilily of all the general 
fact*, 1 ought aLo to decline the rc- 
'poiiMbility of certain acts that 1 neither 
nmnsellod, ordamed, nor approved. 
I icfei m what l say to certain acts of 
cnulty which morality condemns, and 
wlmh an* pointed out m the ihdict- 
i m nt. Among<t these acts 1 cite the 
death indicted on the Lieut. Droui- 
neau. 

*• In making tin* dec! action, I do 
i/*t so uuki it for your sakes or to 
ii ilui m e )t»u. \c*u an.- not deposed 
«o beh< me, fin you aie my enemies. 

1 in J e u tor tin* sake of my country, 

, ml i it all 1 Vince may lieai me. This 
mi.'.dei ot Di.iumeau was an act of 
whkh 1 in ithrr am guilty, noi capable 
nt \ i r]HMr;iim«:. It 1 had killed this 
niho i, 1 should have done so in an 
I'pta! .omh.it, with equal arms, with 
an equal poiiion of the field of conflict 
tor ms both, and with the sun shining 
o.i iuji combat. I did not assassinate 
Inm. It is a calumny, with which ifts 
i > j i d to ruin the character of a soldier 
nt iiit* popular cause. On this point, 
it all l have to say. I did not kill 
the Lieutenant Drouincau. 

41 l have still another declaration to 
make, which is, that m the indiclhient 
the publication of the Monitcur He - 
ptth/tcutn has been incorrectly ascribed 
to the association. 

“ ( >ne word more. Bonnet was not 
a mcmbci of the association. Nongues 
was not a member of the association. 
It results, from this fact, that many of 
the individuals arrested were far from 
belonging to our association. I have 
nothing to add to this declaration.” 

llarbes sat down, and the peers 
looked aghast. 

Baron L’asquier was disappointed, 
lie lias a partiality for interrogating 
both prisoners and witnesses. What 
was to be done i He could not con- 
sult to be thus deprived of his enjoy- 
ments. So he proceeded. 

President . “ But this declaration 


cannot relieve you from the necessity 
of replying to my questions.” 

Barbes. “ I shall not reply to any of 
your questions. I hare told you ail 
that I have to say. My head will an-* 
swpr for the rest. It is useless, then, 
to ask me questions. When a man 
declares that he was the chief of an 
insurrection, when he declares that he 
prepared and combined the means of 
attack, that he fought with arms against 
the government, and fired on the troops, 
it appears to me that such a declaration 
ought to be sufficient.” 

President. “ You say that you deny 
a portion of the charges brought against 
>ou, — the portion relative to the mur- 
der of Lieutenant Drouineau. It is 
my'duty, then, to make you feel that 
>ou ought, in your own interest, at 
least to submit to be interrogated > a* 
to that fact.” 

Barbes. ct In order to answer any 
questions as to that f^ct, it would be 
necessary for me to enter into an ex- 
planation of particular incidents. I 
have protested against the murder of 
Lieutenant Drouineau, because it was 
* faci which injured my character. I 
did not do so in oicier to defend my- 
self before judges, for I do not recog- 
nise you as my judges. You are giy 
enemies ; and I deliver to you my 
head.” 

All the efforts of the president were 
useless ; to all ins questions he re- 
ceived no reply. “ i nave reflected,” 
said Barbes, “ on the line of conduct 
most fit to be adopted. I am before 
my political enemies. I feci it to be 
my duty not to defend myself, and I 
shall act accordingly.” 

Martin Bernard was as silent as the 
grave. During the whole of this long 
and wearisome trial, scarcely a word 
escaped his lips. 

“ J declare to the president of the 
Couit of Peers, that I* do not intend to 
reply to any of his questions,” was his 
declaration at the commencement of 
the trial, and he kept his word most 
religiously. Nothing could tempt him 
to utter a word. 

lii the criminal courts of Great Bri- 
tain, Bernard would have been ac- 
quitted. The only declaration of any 
weight against* him was made by 
Nongues, his fellow-prisoner. But in 
France, hearsay evidence is sufficient 
to ensure condemnation. 

When the witnesses had all been 
examined, Martin Bernard broke his 
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silence ; but it was only for a moment. 
He rose and ^aid : “ ™ hen I was in- 
terrogated by your president, 1 thought 
lit not to reply, reserving to myself the 
right of contesting the evidence which 
should be produced against me. More 
than tw<f hundred witnesses have Al- 
tered this building, and not one has 
said that he saw me — not even thatle 
thought lie had seen me.” * 

This is a fact; and yet thl public 
prosecutor required that Martin Ber- 
nard should be guillotined. This is the 
deplorable chaiacter of French crimi- 
nal law. 

Franck Cam', the procureur-general, 
occupied one day with his long and 
vehement address. 

Young Arago, the republican sort of 
the republican astronomer, was otic of 
pjb^ounsel for Barbes. Short, thick- 
lipped, dull, prosy, conceited, he 
mouthed and mouthed, in a twang 
peculiar to his party, by the hour 
together, to convince the court that 
Barbes did not murder Droumeau 
with his own hands. • 

Young Arago’s defence of Bernard 
was better managed, and not badly, 
put. • 

Dupont, the republican barrister, 
who was suspended from tiic exercise 
functions for two year*, for his 
violent language ru an advocate in fa- 
vour of a republican cause, infhoted on 
the court, for two hours, another de- 
fence of Bat be? and of Bernard. 

At length trie president asked each 
. prisoner, and each counsel, if they had 
any more to add to their explanations 
or their pleadings. None replied ; — for 
one minute there was the silence of 
death. 

41 The trial is closed,” exclaimed 
Baron Pasquier : u the court will deli- 
berate/’ That was a moment of joy to 
the baron. Another of these state trials 
was over ; and be was “ cock of the 
walk " to the last. 

The court was soon cleared ; the 
prisoners, well guarded, were removed 
back to their cells ; and the peers met 
three days to consider their verdict. 

Right joyous and gay, the veteran 
president of the Court of Peers pro- 
ceeded, on the very same evening that 
the trial had closed (ihe Qth July), to 
the Chateau of Neuilly, to communi- 
r to the King of the French the 
important news that the defence had 
been closed, and that the sentence had 
alone to be pronounced. “ Mon cher 


Pasquier ” was, as usual, received with 
delight ; and a quiet game of chess 
closed the festivities of the evening. 
Louis Philippe is fond of no other 
game, and Soult or Pasquier are chosen 
rivals. 

For fouc. long days, in the hottest 
month of the year, did the peers debate, 
during six and seven hours each day, 
the guilt and innocence of the accused ; 
when at last the verdict was prepared, 
of which the following is an anal\>is : 

Barbes, death. 

Bernard, transportation for life. 

Minion, the path* vs for lif*-. 

BeUadc and Phihppet, fifteen years' 
detention, and to remain the whole of 
their lives under the surveillance of the 
polios 

Xongucs and Martin, six years' de- 
tention, and to life- surveillance. 

Guilbert, Kondil, urn! Lemiere, five 
years’ detention, ami to life-surveillance. 

Longue* «uul Manschnl. three v ears’ 
detention, and poliMcal surveillance lor 
ten years. 

Walsch and Picnic, two v< niV deten* 
tion, and ten \ ears’ surv< iilanc*. 

Bonnet, Lvbarzic, Buga*. am! (iregoire. 
were acquitted. 

W hen the judgment was prowuiw *-d, 
the prisoners were not ptesent, — a cus- 
tom which has 'something of the Stai 
Chamber or inquisition about u. The 
hall was half lighted — the peers had 
dined sumptuously with the Duke I >**- 
ca/es — the heat was intense — the 
}i*bhc were silent and anxious — the 
Baron Pasquier looked alive and re- 
lieved, and read, with more of pleasure 
than of sadness, the seveie judgment of 
the couit. The instant it was read a 
buzzing commenced in court, and the 
nanu of Barbes was often pronounced. 
The president looked uneasy. Instead 
of directing the public to retire, he or- 
dered it to remain until the peers had 
escaped ; and during twenty minutes 
the persons present at the audience 
were made prisoners. At length the 
doors were opened. The sentence 
soon became known in the environs 
of the Luxembourg. Up went every 
shutter, and closed was every shop; 
and the inhabitants’ of the Hue dc 
Tournon expected an hncute. Baron 
Pasquier again set off for Neuilly, to 
inform the king of the decision of the 
peers ; and again a game of chess ter- 
minated the state trial. 

4< Barbes is to die,” was whispered 
about Pari 9 . 41 Then there will be an 
insurrection,” said the prefect of police. 
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What was to be done ? The relatives 
of the victims of the rebellion of 12th 
May demanded an act of vengeance. 
The peers “ thought it was useless to 
c ontinue their jurisdiction, if their sen- 
tences were not executed/’ The staff 
of the National Guards “ was sure that 
the rappel might be beat in vain on 
any future Decision, if the chief of the 
last rebellion should not ascend the 
scaffold/’ Hut the 44 movement party ” 
set all its organs to work. Two thou- 
sand five hundred students marched, 
in order of battle, to the Chancelleric. 
Six hundred workmen paraded, in front 
uf the Chamber of Deputies, their ban- 
tu rs, with “Abolition of the penalty of 
Death ” inscribed on them. A de- 
putation of the Gauche and Kxttemc 
'idi.tlic depuMes waited on the mi- 
nister of justice. The inhabitants of 
Du,ula!<*upe, the native country of 
li.ti bt who were present «it Paris, 
ussernlded and presented an address 
to ti«' j K 1 1 > if- The sifter and mother 
of Mari c*, and Ins brotficr-m-law, 
pruee-j it'd to the foot of the throne, 

. i! ul humid) supplicated mercy for him, 
who i < iu*.ed to it lor himself. And 
tin* n.ir;i«t< i i" wen 1 convoked to decide 
on tlje <|iirMioii of commutation. 

Marln-s was alone unmoved. “ Death 
has iu* '»nrrois for me/’ said the chief 
«<t thp .ii«iii ri rtmii. 14 1 should glury 
iu ending the scaffold, and lading 
i . » v. \oung head upon the block, for the 
(.uiv l support, and for the country * 

h(\>- ” “ I should prefer to die ; 

and thus to die alone.” lie said little 
< No. The piers were his political ene- 
nu<*-’ l The king was the chief of an 
usurpation! 44 Aristocrats were his 
abhorrence !” Arago and Dupont, liis 
In other, and his sister, pleaded with 
h in in vain. “ lie scorned to ask a 
favour of a prince whose throne he de- 
sired to overthrow.” “ He pre- 

firivd de ath to ignominy ;’* and “ would 
never put his name to a petition to the 
occupier of the throne of July.” VY fiat 
was to be done ! The public mind 
became agitated. Tens of thousands 
of silent but observing workmen 
walked m the quarters most conspi- 
cuous in Paris during times of revolu- 
tion. 44 The blade and the guillotine 
are removed to the Conciergerie/’ said 
some ; and a 44 secret execution ” was 
stated to he the intention of the govern- 
ment. It had never been dreamed of. 
Hut what was to be done? It was 


Saturday afternoon. On Monday the 
execution was to take place. The 
cabinet was divided. The king held 
out hopes of mercy to the sister of 
H Jibes ; but his ministers were relent- 
less. Marshal Soult felt for the army, 
of which he was the chief, after the 
king his master. The officers and sol- 
diers ^f the army had been decimated 
in the rebellion. Orouineau bad been 
murdered! Jonas had been basely 
assassinated. The fidelity of the army 
would be weakened by the mitigation 
of tiie punishment of Barbes. The 
minister of justice feared that the peers 
would cease to decide with thinness 
against political criminals. But the 
minister of the interior pleaded for 
peace, for order, and agninst civil war. 
lie pldided in vain. The council de- 
cided that Barbes had been gniltv o f a 
double crime, that of murder and that 
of treason ; and Marshal Soult informed 
the king that Barbes mii*^ die. “ No, 
lie shall not die !” said the king ; 

41 though the consequence of his crime 
was a murder, his original offence was 
political/* Louis Philippe persisted 
nf making use of the right he possessed 
of shewing mercy ; anT Barbes, like 
Minion, was sentenced to the galleys 
for life. By this decision, death fnj 
treason ;> abolished. Is tins wise * 
Who can answer tin- question, in su»’h 
a country as France ? 

But as Paris must hav£ its Jctex as 
well as its insurrections, we are on the 
eve of the ninth anniversary of the 
44 glorious days of July;*' after which 
(as the manager announces at the 
theatre), his majesty’s servants, the 
peers of France, will commence an- 
other state trial for the rebellion of the 
12lh May. There are two hundred in 
custody at the Luxembourg ; but, be- 
fore they are either liberated or con- 
demned, the dance must be danced in 
the Champs FJysees ; the 44 Marseillaise” 
must be sung at the Tuileries; the 
drapeau tricolorc must float in the 
Place Louis XVI. ; the column of July 
must be inaugurated at the Place de la 
Bastille; and rockets and Roman can- 
dles must explode by the thousand, 
to the delight and amusement of the 
gaping gamuts of revolutionary Paris. 

This is France f No wonder, then, 
that she cannot obtain the confidence 
or the love of my dear Fraser. 

You know Wuo. 

Paris, July 15, 1039, 
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EY I KEY SOLOMONS. ESQ. Jl'NIOR. 


Chap. VII. 

Which embraces a ]»eriod of seven years. 

The recovery of so considerable a por- 
tion of his property from the glutches of 
Brock, was, as may be imagined, no 
inthng source of joy to that excellent 
young man, Count Gustavus Adolphus 
de Galgenstein ; and he was often 
known to say, with much archness, and 
a proper feeling of gratitude to the Fate 
which had ordained things so, that the 
robbery wa>, in reality, one of the best 
things that could have happened to 
him, — for, whereas, in event t»f Mr. 
Brock’s not stealing the money, Ins ex- 
cellency the count would have had to 
pa) the whole to the Warwickshire 
squire, who Jiad won it from him at 
play. He was enabled, in the present 
instance, to plead his notouous pot city 
as an excuse; and the W amnckshir* 1 
conqueror got oft with nothing, except 
a very badly written autosntp)^ of tin 
count’s, smipTv acknowledging the 
debt. 

This point his excellency conceded 
with the greatest candour, but (a«, 
doubtless, the reader may have re- 
marked in the course of his experience) 
to owe is not^quite the same thing as to 
pay ; and from the day of his winning 
die money until the day of his death, 
the Warwickshire squire did never, by 
any chance, touch a single bob, tizzy, 
tester, moidore, maravedi, doubloon, 
tomann, or rupee, of the sum winch 
Monsieur de Galgenstein had last to him. 

That young nobleman was, as Mr. 
Brock hinted in die little autobio- 
graphical sketch which we gave in the 
last number of this Magazine, incar- 
cerated for a certain period, and for 
certain other debts, in the donjons of 
Warwick ; but he released himself 
fr&m them, by that noble and con- 
solatory remedy of white-washing, 
which the law has provided for gentle- 
men in his oppressed condition ; arid 
had not been a week in London, when 
he fell in with, and overcame, or put to 
flight, Captain Wood, akat Brock, and 
immediately seized upon the remainder 
of bis property. After receiving which, 
iirt; count, with commendable discre- 
tion, disappeared from England alto- 
gether for a while ; nor are we at all 


authorised to state that any of Ins 
debts to his tradesmen were discharged, 
any more than his debts of honour, as 
they are pleasantly oall^l. 

Having thus settled with his cre- 
ditors, the gallant count had interest 
enough with some of the greater folk to 
procure for himself a post abroad, and 
was absent in Holland for some time. 
It was here that he became acquainted 
with the lovely Madam Silveikoop, 
the widow of a deceased gentleman of 
Leyden; and although tin- l.idv was 
not fit that agent wim h tcndvi passion-, 
are usually inspired — being >i\t\ ; 
and though sin* could not, like Ma- 
demoiselle Ninon dr 1’ Lnclos, limn at 
Fans, bq^st of charms which d* fn d the 
progress of umc.- for Mr**. M\uko<»p 
was as ud . 1 ** a bailed hm-trr, and as 
unwieldy as a pMpoi.se ; ,.».d .dt'ieuji 
her menu! attractions did bv no mean* 
make up foi her prtMin.il detici* m i*,*, 
— for stn was jealous, violent, vulgar, 
drunken, and Ming) t*> .1 iiiii.k k ; vet 
her charms had an ininn di m* Hit it on 
Morisieui de Galgenstein ; u;,d hem c, 
perhaps, the rtadcr (tt.e ro.m ! i..*.v 
well he knows the wo. hi \ y w,d l„ h i 
to condudt that the l.onot w.d*»v\ was 
; ii h . 

«■ Such, indeed, she was ; and ( omit 
Gustavus, despising the dittu* ik» be- 
tween his twenty quaitcnugs and her 
twenty thousand pounds, laid tiic most 
despeiate siege, and finished, by caus- 
ing her to capitulate,— as 1 do believe, 
after a teasonabie degree of pressing, 
any woman will do to any man ; such, 
at least, has been mu experience in the 
matter. 

The count then married ; and it was 
cuiious to see how he, who, as we have 
seen in the case of Mrs. Cat, had been 
as great a tiger and domestic bully as 
any extant, now, by degrees, fell into a 
quiet submission towards Ins enormous 
countess, who ordered him up anil 
down as a lady brdeis her footman, 
who permitted him speedily not to 
have a will of lus own, and who did 
not allow him a shilling of her money, 
without receiving for the same an ac- 
curate account. 

How was it that he, the abject slave 
of Madam Silverkoop, had been vic- 
torious over Mrs, Cat? The first 
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blow is, 1 believe, the decisive one in 
these cases, and the countess had 
stricken it a week after their marriage, 
— establishing a supremacy which the 
count never afterwards attempted to 
question. 

We have alluded to his excellency’s 
marriage, as in duty bound, because it 
will be necessary to account for his ap- 
pearance hereafter in a more splendid 
fashion than that nmlci which lie has 
hitherto been known to us : and just 
comforting the reader by die know- 
ledge, that the union, though pro- 
sperous m a worldly point of view, 
was, in reality, extremely unhappy, 
we must say no more from this time 
f ull of the fat and legitimate Ma- 
dame de (Jalgenstein. Our daif ■ j 
Mrs, ( 'at hem u*, who had fnrmeily 
acted m hi i sti ail ; and only m so 
much as the hit countess did influence 
in any was the destinies of oumIm roiric, 
or *hoM wise and virtuous persons who 
l.a\i- appealed, and are to fallow her to 
1 m i end, we in any degne aMovv 
i i i itaiiie t * tijuic hi ic. It is an aw f;:l 
thirg in -get a jhinj m*, as one Some- 
times doc*, when the time is past, of 
son.- little, little wheel which work* 
tia whole irngtitv macluneiy oi 1 vn, 
and >ee how our liisimses turn on a 
minute’s delay or advance, oi on the 
turning >1 a stuet,oron somebody tl-t 
turning of a street, oi ofsomehody * Ise’s 
doing of sumething tlse in Downing 
Stiret or in Tunbuctoo, now ora thou-* 
sand years ago: tlius, for instance, if 
Mi>n Toots, ui the year lo0‘>, i,ad m \or 
been the lovely inmate of a spivl-liaus, 
,it Amstctdam, Mr. Van Silverkoop 
would never have seen her; if the day 
had not been extraordinarily hot, t?io 
worthy merchant would never have 
gone thither ; if he had not been fond 
of it hellish wine and sugar, he never 
would have called for any such de- 
licacies; if he had not called for them, 
Miss Ottilia Tools would never have 
brought them, and partaken of them ; 
if he had not been rich, she would cer- 
tainly have rejected all the advances 
made to her by Silverkoop ; if he had 
not been so fond of Rhenish and sugar, 
he never would have died; and Mrs. 
Silverkoop would have been neither 
rich, nor a widow, nov a wife to Count 
von Gnlginstein ; nay, nor would this 
history have ever been written ; for if 
Count Galgenstein had not married the 
rich widow, Mrs. Catherine would 
never have **«•-* 


Oh, my dear Madam ! you thought 
we were going to tell yoft. Pooh! 
nonsense, — no such thing ; not for two 
or three and forty or fifty numbers, or 
so.® lie know when we have got a 
good, tiung as well as our neighbours ; 
and Mr. Fraser says this tale is to con- 
tinue until the year 44, when, peihnps, 
you 7nq/ know what Mrs. Catherine 
never would have done. 

i he reader will remember, in the 
second part of these Memoirs, the an- 
nouncement that Mr-. Catherine had 
'.riven to the world a child, who might 
hi'ar, if he chose, the arms of (Jal- 
genstem, with the further adornment of 
a bar-Mir.su r. Tins child hid been 
put out to mn -e at the time of its 
mother's flopncH.t with the co int ; 
and as that nobleman w\i> m forms at 
f l *• time (having hud that >nt(e*s at 
play which wo duly chiomeFd :, he 
paid a sum of no le>s thin tw„*n;v 
game is, which was to U the y irmly 
n wuitl of the nur-e into wiio-c charge 
tie* boy was put. The won in ^row 
fond of flic hi .it ; an l wh-m, aSt« r t* o 
riist year, -lie had no bulbul u v\s or 
rtflnf tai^*es fioni tut'i* r or nu ther, she 
diurmined for a while, at least, to 
n. uiita n the :nf.u>l at her own cxpe r '-.?; 
foi. whin rebuked by 1n*r luiabh mis. 
on ti. s score, she «Uu tly -wort- that no 
pan nts could evei ui-eit then cluldie'), 
and that some day or other she should 
not fail to be rewarded foe iier trouble 
with this one. 

I nderthis strange mental hallucina- 
tion poor fJoody Ruling', who had five 
children :u.d a husband of her own, 
continued to give food* and slndtei to 
little Tom fora period of no less tlun 
seven years ; and though it must he 
acknowledged that the young gentle- 
man did not m the slightest degree 
merit the kindnesses shewn to him, 
Goody Hillings "ho was of a very 
soft and pitiable disposition, continued 
to bestovv them upon him, because, she 
said, he was lonely and unprotected, 
and deserved them more than other 
children who hud fathers and mothers 
to look after them. If, then, any dif- 
ference was made between r iom s treat- 
ment and that of her own brood, it was 
considerably in favour of the former, to 
whom the largest proportions of treacle 
were allotted for his bread, and the 
handsomest supplies of hasty pudding. 
Besides, to do Mrs. Billings justice, 
there mis a party against him, and that 
consisted not only of her husband and 
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her five children, but of every single 
person in fne neighbourhood who had 
an opportunity of seeing ami becoming 
acquainted with Master Tom. 

A celebrated philosopher, I tfiink 
Miss Kdgeworth, has broached^ the 
consolatory doctrine, that in intellect 
and disposition all human beingu are 
entirely equal, and that circumstance 
and education are the catscs of the 
distinctions and divisions which after- 
wards unhappily take place among 
them. Not to argue this question, 
which places Jack Howard and Jack 
Thurtell on an exact level, — which 
would have us to believe that Lord Mel- 
bourne is by natural gifts and excel- 
lences a man as honest, brave, and far- 
sighted as the Duke of Wellington, — 
which would make out that # I«ord 
Brougham is, in point of principle, 
eloquence, and political honesty, no 
better than Mr. O’Connell, — not, I 
say, argm rig tins doctrine, let us simply 
state that Master Thomas Billings {for, 
having no other, he look the name of 
the worthy people who adopted him; 
was m his long coats fearfully passion- 
ate, scream? and roaring i*rfetuafty, 
and shewing all the ill that he t uitld 
shew. At the age of two, when I us 
•strength enabled him to toddle abroad, 
Lis fivoiuiii* n "ort was the coal-hole, 
or the dungheap: Ins 1 carings hud not 
diminished in the least, and he hail 
added to tos former wrtues two new 
ones, — a )o*c of fighting ami stealing, 
both which amiable qualities he had 
many opj>ortumties of exercising every 
day. lie fought his little adoptive 
brothers and sisters ; he kicked and 
cuffed his father and mother ; he fought 
the cat, stamped upon the kittens, was 
worsted in a severe battle with the hen 
in the back -yard ; but, in revenge, 
nearly beat a little sucking-pig to 
death, whom he caught alone, and 
rambling near his favourite haunt, the 
dunghill. As for stealing, he stole the 
eggs, which he perforated and emptied ; 
the butter, which he ate with or with- 
out bread, as he could find it ; the 
sugar, which he cunningly secreted in 
the leaves of a Baker’s Chronicle , that 
nobody in the establishment cou\jl read ; 
and thus from the Jiages of history he 
used to suck in all ne knew — thieving 
and lying namely, in which for his 
years he made wonderful progress. If 
any followers of Miss Edgeworth and 
the philosophers are inclined to disbe- 
lieve this statement, or to set it down 
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as overcharged and distorted, let them 
be assured that just this very picture 
was, of all pictures in the world, taken 
from nature. I, lkey Solomons, once 
had a dear little brother who could 
steal before he could walk (and this not 
from encouragement,— for, if you know 
the world, you must know that in 
families of our profession the point of 
honour is sacred at home, — but from 
pure nature) — who could steal, l say, 
before lie could walk, and lie before he 
could speak ; and who, at four and a 
half years of age, having attacked my 
sister Rebecca on some question of 
lolly pons, and smitten her on the elbow' 
with a fire-shovel, apologised to us, by 

saying, simply, ‘‘ D her, I wish it 

Iiacf been her head P Dear, deai 
Ammadab ! I think of you, and laugh 
these philosophers to scorn. Nature 
made you for that career which you 
fulfilled f you were from your birth to 
your dying: a scoundrel ; you conU’i't 
have been any thing t*Uc, however \oui 
lot was cast ; and bleated it was that 
you were born among the png«. — fw 
Lad sou been of any other piof»\v*ii»n, 
alas! ala*'! wlut ills might you haw- 
done. As l have heard the author ol 
Richflitu , Natural Odes, Sturm st 
Twm%& (:.,sn},“ Renta na^citur non 
fit," which means, that though he had 
tiled ever so much to be a port, it w.is 
all moonshine ; in the like manner I 
say, u Roagia nascitui non fit.” We 
have it from nature, and >o a fig fin 
Miss Edgeworth. 

In this manner, then, while his 
father, blessed with a wealthy wife, was 
leading, in a fine house, the life of a 
galley-slave; while his mother, married 
to Mr. Ilayes, and made an honest 
woman of, as the saying is, was passing 
her time respectably in Warwickshire, 
Mr. Thomas Billings was inhabiting 
the same county, not cared for by either 
of them, but ordained by Fate to join 
them one day, and have a mighty in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of both. 
For, as it has often happened 10 the 
traveller in the York or the E voter 
coach to fall snugly asleep in his 
comer, and on awaking suddenly to 
find himself sixty or seventy miles 
from the place where Somnus first 
visited him ; as, we say, although you 
sit still, Time, poor wretch, keeps per- 
petually running on, and so must run 
day and night, with never a pause or a 
halt of five minutes to get a drink, 
until his dying day, let the reader 
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imagine that, since he left Mrs. Hayes, 
aud all the other worthy personages of 
this history, in the July number of this 
Magazine, seven years have sped away 
in the interval ; during which, all our 
heroes and heroines have been accom- 
plishing their destinies. * 

Seven years of country carpentering, 
or other trading, on the part of a hus- 
band, of ceaseless scolding, violence, 
and discontent, on the part of a wife, 
are not pleasant to describe, *o we 
shall omit altogether any account of 
the early married life of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hayes. The Newgate Calendar 
K to which excellent compilation we 
and the other popului novelists of the 
day can never be sufliciently grateful) 
states that Hayes left his house three 
or four times during this l>eiiod, and, 
nrirrd by the nstless humours of his* 
wife, tried several professions ; return- 
ing, however, as he grew we.irj of each, 
to' his wife and Ins paternal home. 
Alt* r a certain time Ins parents d/cd, 
and by then* denude he succeeded to a 
sjuall property, and tin rtrp'iitcrmg 
business, which he for some lime fol- 
lowed. 

What, thin, m the meanwhile, had 
become of Captain Wood, or Biqck, 
and KriMgn Macsdune ' the only per- 
sons now to be accounted for in our 
catalogs*. For about six months after 
their capture and release ol Mr. Haves, 
tho»c noble gentlemen bad followed 
with much prudence and success, that 
trade winch the celebrated and polite 
Duval, the ingenious Sheppard, the 
dauntless Turpin, and, indeed, many 
other heroes of our most popular novels, 
had pursued, or were pursuing, in %ir 
time. And so considerable were said 
to be Captain Wood’s gams, that re- 
ports were abroad of his having some- 
where a buried treasure ; to which he 
might have added more, had not lute 
suddenly cut short his career as a prig. 
He and the ensign were — shame to say 
— transported for stealing three pewter 
pots off a railing at Exeter ; and not 
being known in the town, which they 
had only reached that morning, they 
were detained by no further charges, 
but simply condemned on this one. 
For this misdemeanour, her majesty’s 
government vindictively sent them for 
seven years beyond the sea ; and, as 
the fashion then was, sold the use of 
their bodies to Virginian planters dur- 
ing that space of time. It is thus, alas . 
that the strong are always used to deal 
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with the weak ; and many an honest 
fellow has been led to n\9 his unfor- 
tunate difference with the law. 

'J’lius, then, we have settled all scores. 
The count is in Holland with his wife ; 
MrstCat, in Warwickshire, along with 
her excellent husband ; Master Thomas 
BillAgs, with Ins adoptive parents, in 
the sarfte county ; and the two military 
gentlemen*watching the progress and 
cultivation of the tobacco and cotton 
plant in the New Woilrl. All these 
things having passed between the acts, 
dmganng-a-dingaring-a-din^ledingle- 
dmg, the drop draws up, and the next 
act begins. By the way, the play ends 
with a drop; but that is neither here 
nor there. 

•[Here, aa in a theatre, the ntf- 
Hiestra is supposed to play 
something melodious. Thu 
people get up, shake tliein- 
srfdvos, vnwn, mrtl settle down 
in their seats again. " Porter, 
ale, ginirer-betr, cider,’ comes 
* round, squeezing through the 
legs of the gentlemen in the 
• % pit. Nobody takes any thing, as 

usual; ;ind,lo ! tue curtain ri»**s 
again. " *Sb, ■shall, .dialidihli ! 

] Fats off!” says every bud\.] 

Mrs. Hayes had now been for six 
ycais the adored wife ol Mr. Haves, 
and no offspring had aifedi to ble«> 
their loves and perpetuate their name. 
She had obtained a complete mastery 
over her lord and master; and having 
had, as far as was in that gentleman's 
power, everv single wish gratified that 
she could demand, m the way of dress, 
treats to Coventry and humingham, 
drink, and what not — for, though a 
hard man, John Hayes had learned to 
spend his money pretty freely on him- 
self and hu— having had all her wishes 
gratified, it was natural that she should 
begin to find out some more ; ami the 
next whim she hit upon was to be re- 
stored to her child. It may be as welt 
to state, that she had never informed 
her husband of the existence of that 
phenomenon, although he was aware 
of his wife’s former connexion with the 
count, -Mrs. litres, in their matri- 
monial quart els, invariably taunting 
him with accounts of her former splen- 
dour and happiness, and with his own 
meanness ot taste in condescending to 
take up with his excellency's leavings. 

She determined, then (but as yet 
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liad not confided her determination to 
ber husbuiul). she would have her boy, 
although in her seven years’ residence 
within twenty miles of him she Jiad 
i.eu'i once thought of seeing him; 
and the kind reader knows that * hen 
hi» excellent lady determines on a 
thing — a shawl, or an opera-b<A, or 
a new carriage, or twenty-fbur%inging 
lesions from Tambnrini, or^i night at 
the Fugle Tavern, City Road, or a ride 
in a buss to Richmond, and tea and 
brand) -and-water at Rose Cottage Ho- 
tel — the reader, high or low, knows 
that when Mrs. Reader desires a thing, 
have it she will ; )ou may just as well 
talk of avoiding her as of avoiding gout, 
biles, or gray hairs — and that you know 
is impossible. I, fur my parr, hate 
had all three — ay, ami a wifp too. 
But away with eiroism and talk of 
one’s own sorrows: my Lord Bvron, 
and my friend the member f» »r Lincoln, 
have dnmeci^uch subjects dry. 

I *,iy that when a woman is resolved 
(’it a thing, happen it will — if husbands 
refuse. Late will inurfeie (Htcttn 
rmjui o,\c. , but quotations are odious). 
Ami s-m.e U*Jden pow er was forking 
in the case of Mis. Haves, and, fin its 
own aw ml purposes, lending ber its aid. 
• \Mm ha* not felt how he w^: ks, 
tl r di’.icttu 1 , roormeun. Spuit ot 11! * 
\Win i/ftiiot set-, in the circle of his 
own secret) , the fated and mi»*dt*nH.d 
to wo and FmI ' Some call tie <loe- 
tin.t i f dt '•:!») d.uk cu tvl ; 1 Im 
me, 1 would fain try and tlm k it a 
consolatory one. It is Inner, with ail 
«hiC> sin* upon i n^’s bead, to deem 
oi.r-elt in the bands of fate, than to 
tfi i nk, with our fierce passions and 
weak k peniances, with our lesolves 
so loud, so v,un, so ludicrously, dtipi- 
cablv weak arid frail, with our dun, 
wavering, wretched conceits about vir- 
tue, and *;ur irresistible propensity to 
wrong, that we aie the workers of our 
future sorrow or happiness. If we de- 
pend on our strength, what is it against 
mighty circumstance ? Jf we took to 
our*el\cs, what hope have we ? Look 
back at the whole of your life, and see 
bow Fate has masteied you and it. 
Think of your disappointments and 
your successes, striving in- 

fluenod one or the other? A fit of 
indigestion puts itself between )ou and 
honours and reputation ; an apple plops 
on your nose, and makes you a world's 
wondei and glory ; a fit of poverty 
makes a rascal of you, who were, and 
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arc still, an honest man ; clubs, trumps, 
or six lucky mains at dice, make an 
honest man for life of you, who ever 
weie, will be, and are a rascal. Who 
sends the illness ? who causes the apple 
to fall f who deprives you of your 
worldly goods ? or who shuffles the 
cards, and bungs trumps, honour, vir- 
tue, and prosperity back again ! You 
call it chance ; ay, and so it is chance, 
that when the floor gives way, and the 
rope stretches tight, the poor wretch 
before St. Sepulchre’s clock dies. Only 
with us, clear-sighted mortals as we are, 
we can’t see the rope by which we hang, 
and know not when or how the drop 
may fall. 

tfut, revtnon* tt iw$ moulons, let us 
return to that ^w»et lamb, Master Tho- 
mas, anti the milk-white ewe, Mrs. fat. 
Sev< n yeais bad passed away, and she 
begun to ibir.k that she should very 
much bRt* to see tier child once more. 
It was went n di at she should; and 
\OU dutilhi.n bow, soon after, without 
any iiri.it »\ei;i«‘it* ot heis, back be 
came to hu 

In tie month rf July, ill the ycai 
1715, then- came down a road, about 
*mi miles from the cm of Woice^tci, 
two gfMitlf nu n, not mounted. Tempi,, r- 
lik*% upon one hor^e. but having a 
Ih w- l.»-iwei n thins-- a s,»ny bay, 
wish a vnrj saddle, and a lame p.u k 
behind it; on winch each b\ tom took 
€ «» lido Of the two, one was .t man ot 
e\f»s„i\e slat.m, with ml l>.i : i , a very 
prominent nose, and a faded milituiy 
diess; while the othu, an old weather- 
beaten, sober-looking perj.on;ue, wore 
the costume ot a civilian — both m.m 
aqd dress appearing to have reached 
the autumnal, or seedy state. How- 
eves, the pair seemed, in spite of their 
apparent poverty, to be passably meny. 
The old gentleman rode the hoise ; and 
had, in the course of their journey, 
ridden him two miles at least in eveiy 
three. The tall one walked with im- 
mense stndes by his side ; and seemed, 
indeed, as if he could have quickly out- 
stripped the four-footed animal, hud lie 
chosen to exert his speed, or had not 
affection for his comrade retained him 
at lii.s stiriup. 

A short time previously the horse 
hud cast a shoe ; and this the tail man 
on foot had gathered up, and was hold- 
ing iu his hand, it having been voted 
that the first blacksmith to whose shop 
they should come should be called 
upon to fit it again upon the bay horse. 
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u Do you remimber this counthry, 
mwjor V* said the tall man, who was 
looking about him very mucli pleased, 
and sucking a dower. “ I think thim 
green corn-fields is prettier-looking at 
than the d — tobacky out yondlher, 
and bad luck to it !” • 

u 1 lecollect the place right well, 
and some queer pranks we played 
here seven years agone,” responded 
the gentleman addressed as major. 

You remember that man and Ins 
wife, whom we took in pawn at the 
Three Crows V* 

u And the landlady only hung last 
Michaelmas ?” said the tall man, paren- 
thetically. 

“ Hang the landlady ! — we’ve got 
all Wf ever would out ol her, you Snow. 
Hut almut the man and woman. You 
wont after the chap’s mother, and, like 
a tackac', a> you an. let him loose. 
W\ll, the woman was that* Catherine 
tl.it joii'iv often heard me talk about. 

1 like the wench, — her, for 1 almost 
bi ought he: up ; and she was for a 
y o*oi ta*' d. ng with that scoundrel 
(..itjcnslL.n, who has been the cause 
of my r .on ” 

“ Tlu* lnfv : i mal bhckguuvd and ruf- 
tian !” >ai.l liie tall man, who, with his 
companion, lias no doubt been recog- 
!.*{»' •{ .-\ the n ailer. 

“ Well, this Catherine had a child 
1>\ < i.dj. nslein ; and soim-whcre here 
ha d by tin woman lived to whom we 
cal ; u d tin brat to nuise. •'she was the 
wile ot a blacksmith, one Hillings: it 
won’t be out of the way to get out 
Iio:m; shod at I us house, if he is alive 
still, and we may learn something 
•about the little beast. I should be 
glad to sec the mother well enough.” 

“ l)u 1 renumber her ?” said the 
ensign ; <4 do I renumber whisky ? 
Sure J do, and the snivelling sneak 
her husband, and the stout old lady 
her mother-in-law, and the dirty one- 
e^od ruffian who sold me the parson s 
hat, that had so nearly brought me into 
trouble. O but it was 5j rare rise we 
got out of tbem chaps, and the old 
landlady that’s hanged tool” And here 
both 1 m i sign Macshane and Major 
Brock, or Wood, grinned, and shewed 
much satisfaction. 

It will be necessary to explain the 
reason of it. H e gave the British 
public to understand, that the landlady 
of the Three Kooks, at Worcester, was 
a notorious fence, or banker of thieves ; 
that is, a purchaser of their merchandise. 


In her hands Mr. Brock and his com- 
panion had left property A the amount 
of sixty or seventy pounds, which was 
secreted in a cunning recess in a cham- 
ber of the Three Rooks, known only fo 
tha landlady and the gentlemen who 
balked with her ; and in this place, 
Ml. Cyclop, the one-eyed man who 
had Joined in the Hayes adventure, 
his comead e, and one or two of the 
topping pngs of the county, were free. 
Mr. Cyclop had been shot dead in a 
night attack near Bath ; the landlady 
had been suddenly hanged, as an ac- 
complice in another ease of robbery; 
and when, on their return from Vir- 
ginia, our two heroes, whose hopes of 
livelihood depended upon it, had bent 
their .steps towards Worcester, they 
wer§ not a little frightened to hear of 
the ciuel fate of the hostess and many 
of the amiable frequenters of the Three 
Rooks. All the goodly company were 
sepai a ted ; the house was no longer an 
inn. Was the money gone too ? At 
least it was worth while to look, which 
Messr?. Brock and Macshane deter- 
mined to do. 

* Tl* house being now a private one, 
Mr. Brock, with a genius that was 
abo\e his station, visited its owner, 
with a huge portfolio under his arm, 
and, in the character of a painter, 
requested permission to take a parti- 
cular sketch from a particular window. 
The ensign followed w*th the artist’s 
materials (consisting simply of a screw- 
driver and a crow-bar) ; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that, when admission 
was granted to" them, they opened the 
well-known door, and to their inex- 
pressible satisfaction discovered, not 
their own peculiar savings exactly, 
for these had been appropriated in- 
stantly on hearing of their transporta- 
tion, hut stores of money and goods 
to the amount of near three hundred 
pounds j to which Mr. Macshane said 
they had as just and honourable right 
as any body else. And so they h^d as 
just a right as any body— except the 
original owners ; but who was to dis- 
cover them ? 

With this booty they set out on their 
journey — any where, for they knew not 
whither; and it so chanced that when 
their horse’s shoe came off, they were 
within a few furlongs of the cottage of 
Mr. Billings, the blacksmith. As they 
came near, they were saluted by tre- 
mendous roars issuing from the smithy. 
A small boy was held across the bel- 
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lows, two or three children of smaller 
and larger g**>wth were holding him 
down, and many others of the village 
were gazing in at the window, while a 
man, lialf-naked, was lashing the liufe 
boy with a whip, ami occasioning the 
cries heard by the travellers. As Uie 
horse drew up, the operator looked' at 
the new-comers for a moment, and then 
proceeded incontinently with bis work, 
belabouring the child more fiercely 
than ever. 

When he had done, he turned round 
to the new-comers aud asked, how he 
could sene them ? whereupon Mr. 
Wood (for such was the name he 
adopted, and by such we shall call him 
to the end) wituly remarked that how- 
ever he might wish to serve tht’pi, he 
seemed mightily inclined to serve that 
young gentleman first. 

44 It *s no joking matter,” said the 
blacksmith; M if 1 don’t serve him so 
now, he’ll be worse off in hi* old age. 
lie’ll come to the gallows, as suie as 
his name is Bill. Never mind what 
his name is,” and so saying, ‘or mm 
di<hnt 9 as Bnlwcr >ay$, lit* gave the 
urchin anothei^iit, which elicited, of 
course, another set earn. 

44 Oh ! his name is BiU ?” said Cap- 
tain Wood. 

4 * His name’s not Bill!** said the 
blacksmith, sulkily. 44 lie’s no name, 
and no heart, neither. My wife took 
the brat in, seven years ago, from a 
beggarly l\ench chap to nurse, and 
she kept him, for she was a good soul 
(here his eye* began to wink), and she’s 
— she’s gone now (here he began fairly 
to blubber); and, d — him, out of love 
for her, 1 kept him too, and the 
scoundrel is a liar and a thief; and 
this blessed day, merely to vex me and 
my boys here, he spoke ill of her, he 

did, and 1 Ml — cut — his — ( ) life — 

out — 1 — will 1” and with each word 
honest Mulciher applied a whack on 
the body of little Tom Billings, who, 
by shrill shrieks, and oaths in treble, 
acknowledged the receipt of the blows. 

44 Come, come,” said Mr. Wood, 
44 set the boy down, and the bellows 
a-going ; my horse wants shoeing, 
and the poor lad has had strapping 
enough.” m 

The blacksmith obeyed, and cast 
poor Master Thomas loose ; as be 
< staggered away and looked back at bis 
to* men tor, his countenance assumed an 
expression, which made Mr. Wood 
say, gtaspiug hold of Macslmne’s arm, 


“ It’i the boy, it** the boy 1 when his 
mother gave Gelgensteiti the laudanum, 
she had the self-same look with her!” 

u Had she really now?” said Mr. 
Macshane ; 44 and pree, xneejor, who 
was his mother?” 

44 Mrs. Cat, you fool l” answered 
Wood. ^ 

44 Then, upon my sccred word of 
honour, she’s a mighty tine kitten any 
how, my dear, alia!” 

44 They don’t drown such kittens,” 
said Mr. Wood, archly; and Maoluine, 
taking the allusion, clapped his fmgei 
to his nose in token of perfect appro- 
bation of his commanders sentiment. 

While the blacksmith was shoeing 
the horse, Mr. Wood asked him many 
questions concerning the lad whom he 
had been just chastising, and suc- 
ceeded, beyond a doubt, in establishing 
Ins identity with the ihild whom Ca- 
therine I htll had brought into tin 
world seven years since. Billinas told 
him of all the virtues of hi* wile, and 
the manifold crimes of the lad ; how 
lie stole, and fought, and lied, and 
swore; and though the youngest uinlti 
his ioo f , txirc.M'd the most huiefnl 
mthnme overall the rest of his family, 
lie was detei mined at last, he said, t< 
put him to the parish, for he did not 
dare to keep him. 

44 lie’s a tine whelp, and would 
fetch ten pieces m Virgiiiny,” sighed 
the ensign. 

Crimp, oflbistol, would give five 
for him,** said Mr. Wood, ruminating. 

44 \\ hy not take him ?” said the en- 
sign. 

44 Faith, why not?” said Mr. Wood 
** Hq? keep, meanwhile, will not be 
MxjHincc a-day.” Then turning round 
to the carpenter, 14 Mr. Billings,” said 
he, 44 you will be* surprised, perhaps, 
to hear that 1 know every thing re- 
garding that poor lad’s history. His 
mother was an unfortunate lady of high 
family, now no more ; lus father a 
German nobleman, Count de Galgcn- 
slein by name.” 

44 The very man!” said Billings; 
44 a young, fair-haired man, who came 
here with the child, and a dragoon 
serjeant.” 

44 Count dc Galgenstcin by name, 
who, on the point of death, recom- 
mended the infant to me.” 

44 And did he pay you seven years* 
boarding ?” said Mr. Billings, who was 
quite alive at the very idea. 

44 Alas, sir, not a jot 1 he died, sir, 
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six hundred pounds in ray debt, did n't 
he, ensign V 9 

u Six hundred, upon my secred 
honour ! I remember when he got into 
the house along vviih the poli— " 

A ‘ IVhaJ what mattes it?" here 
broke out Mr. Wood, looking fiercely 
at the ensign. 44 Six hundred pounds 
be owes me, how was he to pay you ? 
lint he told me to take charge of this 
boy, it I found him ; and found him 1 
have, and will take charge of him, if 
you will hand him over/' 

“ Semi onr Tom S’* cried Billings ; 
and when that youth appeared, scowl- 
ing, ami vet trembling, and prepared, 
as it seemed, for another castigation, 
his father, to Ins surpuse, asked him if 
la was willing to go along with those 
gentlenn n, or whether he would be a 
goo*! lad and >ta\ with him. 

Mr. Tom replied imn^diatcly, a I 
won't he a itood lad, and I’d rather go 
to , than stay with you !" 

“ Will you leave jour brothers and 
v i''tt rs !" said Billings, looking very 
• ii-m.d. 

“ Han 
ban* ’em 
my !’’ 

“ But) on had a good mother, had n’t 
uni, 'lout 

T- u j aiiHt'vl fur a moment. 

“ Mothtr's irone/’ said he, “and 

m ilog me, and I’ll go with these 

i. if i.." % 

“ \N i II, then, L'O thy ways/* said 
Hillings, starting up in a passion; “ go 
t ? a ways for a giaceless reprobate; 
•md if tins gentleman will take you, he 
may so." 

After some further paily, th£ con- 
versation ended, and the next morning 
Mr. Wood’s party consisted of three, 
a little boy being mounted upon the 
hay horse in addition to the ensign or 
himself, and the whole company went 
journeying towards Bristol. 

="* - A 

We have said that Mrs. Hayes had, 
on a sudden, taken a fit of maternal 
a Heel ion, and was bent upon being re- 
stored to her child ; and that benign 
destiny, which watched over the life of 
this lucky lady, instantly set about 
gratifying her wish ; and, without cost 
to herself of coach-hue or saddle-horse, 
sent the young gentleman very quickly 
to her arms. The village in which the 
Hayes's dwelt was but a very few miles 
out of the road from Bristol, whither, 
on the benevolent mission above hinted 
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at, our party of worthies were bound ; 
and coming, towards the afternoon, in 
sight of the house of that very Justice 
' Baliance who had been so nearly the 
^ruin of Ensign Macsbane, that officer 
karrated, for the hundredth time, and 
|vith much glee, the circumstances 
wljich had then befallen him, and the 
mam^r in which Mrs. Hayes, the elder, 
had come forward to his rescue. 

“ Suppose we go and see the old 
girl ?” suggested Mr. Wood ; “ no harm 
can come to us now.” And his com- 
rade always assenting, they wound their 
way towards, and* reached it as the 
evening came on. In the public-house 
where they rested, Wood made in- 
quiries concerning the Hayes’s family, 
was informed of the death of the old 
cduple, of the establishment of John 
Ilaycs and iiis wife in their place, and 
of the kind of life that these latter led 
together. When all* these points had 
been imparted to him, he ruminated 
much; an expression of sublime triumph 
and exultation at length lighted up his 
features. “ 1 think, Tim," said he at* 
hst*“ that we can ma^p moie than five 
pieces of that boy." 

“ Oh, in. course V* said Timothy 
Macshane, Esq., who always agreed 
with his “ meejor/’ 

4< In coorse,you fool ! and how? I ’ll 
tell you how. This Hayes is well to 
do in the woild, and ■»- — " 

“ And we’ll nab him again, ha, ha!" 
roared out Macshane. 44 By my 
secred honour, meejor, there never was 
n gineral like you at a strathyjam V* 

41 Peace, you bellowing donkey, and 
don’t wake the child. The man is 
well to do, his wife rules him, and 
they have no children. Now, either 
she will be veiy glad to have the boy 
back again, and pay for the finding of 
him ; or else she has said nothing about 
him, and will pay us for being silent 
too; or, at any rate, Hayes himself 
will be ashamed at finding hi* wife 
the mother of a child a year older than 
liis marriage, and will pay for the keep- 
ing of the brat away. There’s profit, 
my dear, in any one of the cases, or 
my name ’s not Peter Brock." 

When the ensign understood this 
wondrous argument, he would fain 
have filleu on his knees and worshipped 
his friend and guide. They began 
operations almost immediately, by an 
attack on Mrs. Hayes. On hearing, 
as she did in private interview with 
the ex-corporal the next morning, that 
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her son was found, she was agitated by 
both of the passions which Wood at- 
tributed to her. She longed to have 
the boy back, and would give any * 
reasonable sum to see him ; and she# 
dreaded exposure, and would pay! 
equally to avoid that. How could she| 
gain the one point, and escape t^e 
other ? t 

Mrs. Iiayes hit upon an expedient 
winch, 1 am given to understand, is 
not uncommon nowadays. She sud- 
denly discovered that she had a dear 
brother, who had been qbliged to tiy 
the country in consequence of having 
joined the Pretender, and had died in 
France* leaving behind him an only 
son. This boy her brother had, with 
his last breath* recommended to hei 
protection, and had confided him fo 
the charge of a brother-officer who was 
now in the country, and would speedily 
make his appearance; and, to put the 
story beyond a doubt, 31r. Wood wrote 
the letter from her broth* r statme all 
these particulars, and Fnsiirn Macshane 
•received full instructions how to per- 
form the part of the hrother-off^er. 

W hat consideration MrA\ ood received 
for his seruccs, we cannot,sa) ; on!) it 
is w^ll known that Mi. Ha vt-.s caused 
to be c< 'minuted to gaol a uuing ap- 
prentice in lus service, charged with 
hating broken open a cupboaid in 
which Mr. lJay§$ had forty guineas in 
gold and silver, and to which none but 
lie and hi> wife had access. 

Having made these arrangements, the 
toiporal and his little party decamped 
to a short distance, and Mrs. Catherine 
was left to prepare her husband for a 
speedy addition to his family, in the 
shape of tins darling nephew. John 
Hayes received the news with any 
tiling but pleasure. lie had never 
heaid r.t any brother of Catherine's; 
she had been bred at the workhouse, 


and nobody ever hinted that she had 
relatives : but it is easy for a lady of 
moderate genius to invent circum- 
stances ; and with lies, tears, threats, 
coaxings, oaths, and other blandish- 
ments, she compelled him to submit. 

Two days afterwards, as Mr. Hayes 
was working in his shop and his lady 
seated beside him, the trampling of a 
horse was heard in his court-yard, and 
a gentleman, of huge stature, descended 
from it, and strode into the shop. His 
figure was wrapped in a large cloak, 
but Mr. Iiayes could not help fancying 
that he had somewhere sren his face 
before. 

“ This, l preshoom," said die gentle- 
man, “/> Mother Hayes that I have 
come so many miles to see, arid this is 
his amiable lady? I was the mo>t in- 
timate frind* madam, of youi lammled 
brother, whq died in Kins Lewis's 
service, and who>( last touching leu hers 
I despatched to you two days ago. I 
have with me a furthei precious token 
of in) dear friend, Captain Hall — it is 
ht *: 9 

And so saving, the mtliUiy gentle- 
man, with one arm, removed his cinak, 
and stu'tchinc forward tin* other mm 
Hayes's face almost, stretched likewise 
forward a little boy, grinning dial 
sprawling m the a»r, and pieventud 
only from falling to the mound bv the 
hold which the en>un kept o! tin' 
waif baud of his hule co.it and 
breeches. 

** Isn't he a pretty boy ,M said Mrs. 
Hayes, sidling up to her husband ten- 
derly, and pressing one of Mr. Hayes’s 
bauds. 

About the lad’s beauty it is needless 
to say what the carpenter thought; 
but that night, and for many, many 
nights after, the lad stayed at Mr. 
Hayes's. 
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SYDNEY SMITH, JOHN STYLES, 

Tin r/n }eais ago, Sydney Smith* 
thought proper, in the Edinburgh lie- 
view, to attack Methodism and Mis- l 
sums, and he was replied to by Mr. I 
John Sl)les. This reply drew forth a 
ivtort from the reverend reviewer, 
winch he lias republisheJ in his col- 
lect* d works,* vol. i. pp. 1 Bo-201 . It 
is as witty as Smith’s articles usually 
were m thoac days; and succeeded in 
d< mohdiing, for a while, the u sacred 
and ‘'illy gentleman,” who exposed Inni- 
m it to the caustic pen of the droll di- 
\ iiie A specimen of the manner in 
whiih Sts les was dealt witl* may di- 
vert ■ tin leaders: — 

■ \\ <• ar» a irood deal amused, indeed, 
v i*;j .• .'\treine disrelish which Mr. 

.• ‘ , i!i s exhibits to liu* hmiiOui and 
; i- i'*,i *tv with w hrch he admits tin* ^le- 
ts • > hav» lje**n attach' d ; but Mr. 

J Mi v *\ !• - '•!i<iuld i'lii'lnhei, that it is 
i * *i jr.ctico with i!-»*-tP >***:•«• of ver- 

i*. .■'h.vv tin* Jjtde vie Mins . i veto upon 
r » u. n-»"l ay hum Hum. If tin** 

MOV, we should have (*ne "t*t 
. t \«<r ;• it ^mall-tooth combs ; 

je, m ii utramst mouse-traps ; 

■ * , i t nnVtu'imr tin- finger ..rid thumb ; 

, a> limning ag«»n , *t the intch r- 

oi using soap and wat**r. It 
. ri. r o.vuble, however, u» listen to suidi 
nil »-. i hey n,(K all b«* caught, killed, 

,* . , ('T.nked* m the manner, and %y the 
i ej-ts which are ihund most etfica- 
* oi.n to theii destruction , and the more 
ti . v erv out, the greater plainly is the 
.*.il! »jM-d against them, We are con- 
\ a intle laughter will do them more 

i .in. tl an all the arguments in the world, 
v.ich men :i* the author before us cannot 
m. lerstiui.l when they are outargued ; hut 
In- lias given us a specimen, from lus 
irritability. that he fullv comprehends 
when he* has boome theobject of umver- 
sil contempt and derision. Wo agree 
w itii him, that ridicule is not exactly the 
weapi.n to he used in matters of religion , 
hut the use of it is excusable when there 
is no other which can make fools tremble. 
Hesides, he should remember the parti- 
cular sort of ridicule we have used, which 
is nothing moie than accurate quotation 
from the Methodists themselves. It is 
true, that this is the most severe and cut- 
ting ridicule to which wo could have, bad 
recourse ; but whose fault is that 1 

“ Nothing cun be more disingenuous 
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than the attacks Mr. Styles has made 
upon us for our use of Scripture lan- 
guage. Light and grace are certainly 
terms of Scripture. It is not to the 
words themselves that any ridicule can 
Iver attach. It is from the preposterous 
application of those words, in the mouths 
of the most arrogant and ignorant of hu- 
man beings ; — it is from their use in the 
most trivial, low, and familiar scenes of 
life it is from the illiterate and ungram- 
matical prelacy of Mr. John Styles, that 
any tinge of ridicule ever is or ever can 
be imparted to the sacred language of 
Scripture. 

“ We admit also, with this gentleman, 
that it would certainly evince the most 
.vulgar and contracted heart to ridicule 
onv religious opinions, metbodistical or 
otherwise, because they were the opinions 
of the poor, and were conveyed in the 
language of the poon But are we to re- 
spect the poor, when they wish to step 
out of their province, and become the 
teachers of the land 1 — when men, whose 
proper ‘ talk is of bullocks, pretend to 
ha\e wisdom and understanding,’ is it 
n7?t lawful to Ml thrfi they have none ? 
An ironmonger is a very respectable man, 
so long as fie is merely an ironmonger, 
an admirable man if he is a religious iron- 
monger ; but a great blockhead, if he sets 
up for a bishop or a dean, and lectures 
upon theology. It is not the poor we 
have attacked,— but t!*e writing poor, the 
publishing poor,— the limited arrogance 
which mistakes its own trumpery sect for 
the world : nor have we attacked them 
for want of talent, but for want ofmodes- 
t v, want of sense, and want of true ra- 
tional religion, — for every fault which 
Mr. John Styles defends and exem- 
plifies.'* 

Again : — 

«< i t 1S U ot true, as this bad writer is 
perpetually saving, that the world hates . 
piety. That 'modest and unobtrusive 
pietv. which fills the heart with all hu- 
man charities, and makes a man gentle to 
others, and severe to himself, is an object 
of universal love and veneration. But 
mankind hate the lust of power, when it 
is veiled under the garb of piety they 
hate canting and hypocrisy ; — they hate 
advertisers and quacks in piety ; — they 
do not choose be insulted they love 
to tear folly and imprudence from that 
altar, which should only be a sanctuary 
for the wretched and the good. 


• The Works of the Her. Sydney Smith, in 3vols. London: Lonnmm, and Co., 
, 839. 8 vo. pp. 1256. Perhaps tve may giro those volumes hereafter a separate 

notice. 
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« Having conceded his defence of 
Methodism, this fanatical writer opens 
upon us his Missionary hattery, firing 
away with the most incessant fury, ttnu 
calling names, all the time, as loud as 
lungs accustomed to the eloquence of the 
tub usually vociierate. In speaking of 
the cruelties which their religion entails 
upon the Hindoos, Mr. Styles is pecuf 
liaWy severe upon m for not being more 
shocked at their piercing tlieir limbs with 
kune*. This is rather an unfair mode of 
alarming his readers with the idea of 
some unknown instrument* lie repre- 
sents himself as having paid considerable 
attention to the manners and customs of 
the Hindoos; and, therefore, the pecu- 
liar stress he lays upon this instrument 
is naturally calculated to produce, in the 
minds of Ac humane, a great degree ef 
mysterious terror. A drawing of th^ 
kune was imperiously called for ; and the 
w unt of it is a subtle evasion, for w hich 
Mr. Styles u fairly accountable. A* he 
has been silent on this subject, it is for 
us to explain the plan and nature of this 
terrible and unknown piece of mechanism. 
A kune, then, is neither more nor Irss 
than a false print in the Ktiiulmr^h He- 
rieu' for a knife ; and from this blunder 
of the printer has^blr. Style* manufac- 
tured this Dadaleon instrument of tor* 
ture, called a Lime ! We w*rc at first 
nearly persuaded by hts arguments 
against htaes ; — Tve grew frightened ; — 
we stated to ourselves the horror of not 
sending missionaries to a nation which 
used kuna , — wo^were struck with the 
nice and accurate information of the Ta- 
bernacle upon this important subject : — 
but we looked in the errata, and found 
Mr. Styles to be always Mr. Styles, — al- 
ways cut off from every hojie of mercy, 
and remaining for ever himself.” 

After amusing himself some time 
longer with this comical mi>take, Smith 
concludes his article by stating, that 
Mr. Styles had destroyed himself with 
s a kune. 

In this, however, the wit was mis- 
taken. Mr. Styles is still, in 1839, 
writing. as vigorously and as busily as 
in 1809 — and he does not remain for 
• ever Mr. Styles, He is now Dr. Styles ; 
the D. D.ism being granted by the 
grace of an American manufactory of 
degrees. Being, as every body knows, 
no admirers of tree trade, and anxious 
that our native workmen should have 
, a preference over foreigners, we are 


happy to say, that the Americans ate 
nearly put out of this branch of bu- 
siness — degrees being now made up 
sis good and cheap for the supply of 
the home market, by the celebrated 

( factory in Goffer Street, yclept the 
London University ; as well as by the 
British College of Health in the New 
Road, where Dr. Morison, the il- 
lustrious hygeist, dispenses diplomas 
at easy rates, for doctoring all the 
jieople in the world, and helping a 
good many out of it, by the Union, 
which, however, is no Living, of 
turpentine -rum- gamboge. It is not 
merely in the literal apjiendagc to his 
name that Mr. Styles has altered. 
With hie trans, itlaiitic degree, he 
mounted a cisatlantic hat. and looked 
as grand as any bishop on the bench. 
Nor did he become episcopal mealy 
in appearance^ Though once a keen, 
though lather occult, advocate of the 
voluntary system, h«* conform* d mj 
much to die church as to use her litur- 
gy. .Sailing in a dissenting bottom, 
lie hoisted episcopal colour s. lie 
Imshed the symphonies of mdependt nt 
voices, by the mtmductmn of what the 
sterner dissenters of Miner da\ < called, 
44 the hist fu’ o' \\ hustles, that mak "ic 
adeem;” sported a splendid gown and 
cassock; and, to complete the whole, 
upraised a lu.lfr\, lungmg ihcam ,i 
church-bell with as bishophke an mln- 
natioff as e\er fell from eathedral oi 
university. All this was done to decoy 
unwary churchmen fiom the parish 
church to Holland Chapel ; and it is 
even said that the doctor, on being asked 
why he, a stand i and sturdy Indepen- 
dent, adopted all the forms of the 
chuich (save ordination), replied quietly, 
u to gammon the Hats,” — a classical 
expression, which he perhaps picked up 
in the course of his travels through 
Smith field, knackers’-) aid, butcher’s 
shambles, cock -pit, & c., which he was 
compelled to visit, in order to qualify 
himself for writing his Essay on the 
Animal Creation .• 

Sorry are we to have it to i elate, that 
the speculation was a 'failure. The flat 
fishery was not successful. Pockets 
were closed as eyes were opened ; pew- 
rents became greater strangers than 
even the visits of pew-holders ; collec- 


* The Animal Creation, its claims on our humanity stated and enforced, by the 
R«v. John Styles, 1). D. Dedicated to the Queen, as jmtroness of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals* A Prise Essay. London : Ward, and Co., 8vo. 
pp. 557 . 
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tions degenerated into coppers, and six- 
pences, with silver sound, were, like 
those of angels, far between. The 
bell lolled a funeral dirge, the organ 
played not a voluntary but an involun-* 
tary requiem, and Holland Chapel 
passed over to the Church of England 
m good faith, leaving the doctor to pass 
away any where else he listed. 

What private anecdotes were con- 
nected with his departure from the 
ominous vicinity of itrixton, we have 
not time to inquire; but with his aban- 
donment of the Holland Chapel, it 
would appear, that he divested himself 
for a while of the strictly clerical cha- 
racter, and took occasion to represent 
himself, in a journal of great authority, 
published on Tuesdays and Fridays, as 
a “ Lodging-house-keeper.” Oil inves- 
tigation, it ap|>earc*d,that he re>emblrd 
the apostles, in having neither silver 
noi gold; and yet to hf> oppressors, 
who were many m number, and large 
in di'iinnd, h»* gu\e as much as the 
whole wmld was made of — nothing. 
Struck with his meritorious career, and 
abhorring th»* cruelty of his enemies., 
some non-con. preachers, looking upon 
him as a martyr, have clubbed to build 
bun another chapel, where, no doubt, 
he will tlomNi as be foie. In the 
nn Ultimo, not having any opportunity 
of preaching, he 1ms turned his hand 
to book-making, and published, be- 
sides the essay we are about Jp no- 
tice, The Mammon of Unrighteousness, 
a Discourse suggest! d by the Funeral of 
Ah M. Rothschild, Esq., — which we 
have never seen, and therefore cannot 
say whether or not he designates the bu- 
ried banker, the pillar of the Exchange, 
as that “ least elected spun that 
fell — The Book of the Denomina- 
tions, — which has nothing to do with 
Hoyle’s Court Guide , or the Post- 
Office Directory , being an account of 
li the churches and sects of Christen- 
dom in the nineteenth century;” — 
Pulpit Studies, or Aids to Preaching 
and Meditation; — and The Stage, its. 
Character and Influence , which has 
reached its fourth edition. 

This last work wa-q we believe, pub- 
lished five-and-twentv years ago, at 
which* time Styles was a regular play- 
goer — on compulsion. When called 
to account for this carnal indulgence, 
he very properly answered, that he 
wont to theatres to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the evils 
of the theatrical system. In like 
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manner, we take it for granted, when 
he assumed the pen tft expose the enor- 
mities of bull-baiting, badger-drawing, 
cat-hunting, cock-fighting, dog-worry- 
ing, and so forth, he must have shewn 
his reverend and rubicund visage brim- 
ful of spirit and indignation, over ring, 
hole, and pit. We do not know how 
$lse he could have obtained the copious 
andarainute mass of information which 
he has accumulated, and which has 
obtained a prize for his essay, “ pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Society 
for die Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and with the special sanction of 
her majesty’s name,” laid as a dainty 
dish before the queen. 

It giieves us to be compelled to state 
tljat there are people in the world 
jiucharitable enough not to scruple to 
say, that prize-essays given by socie- 
ties of the cruelty-to-animals kind are 
what the profane call li humbug.” 
These people martitain that no se- 
crecy is kept on such occasions ; that 
those who write the essays (if there 
be*more than one, which is not usual^ 
are perfectly well known ; that the 
p*«e is assigned, ^forehand, to the 
great literary gun oT lire society, who 
generally has suggested it ; that any 
body who enters the list against him 
is as shallow a flat as ever was gam- 
moned ; and that the essay predes- 
tined for the prize is either written 
smack out, and in existence beforehand, 
or else concocted from old material 
lying up, vamped sermons, articles re- 
jected by the magazines, or the refuse 
scissors-and-paste w ork of the common- 
place-book. We fear that an examina- 
tion of Dr. Styles’s prize essay will tend 
much to confirm these sceptical per- 
sonages in their unhappy belief, for lie 
has made it up exactly after die recipe 
we have just given. 

Thirty-four essays, however, it seems, 
were presented on this occasion ; the 
three-and-thirty rejected of which must 
have been curious specimens. • “ The 
adjudicators were the Right lion, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Hon. and Rev. 
Haptist W. Noel, and Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, M.P. and, under the sanc- 
tion of these names, Styles makes his 
appearance before “ the candour of the 
public.” Let it not, however, be ima- 
gined that these unfortunate gentlemen 
were doomed to read the thirty-four 
essays. That would be such a cruelty 
to animals as the records of their own 
Society never presented. Lord Car* 
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narvon is on the continent, and we 
.take it for grantwi saw not a line of 
the lot. Sergeant Talfourd surely 
has quite enough to do between pleas 
and plays, Ttndal and Macready ; 
and we doubt not that he took his 
brieffrom Baptist Noel, a gentleman 
whose literary tastes and ecclesiastical 
sympathies would lead him to do amplf 
justice to the merits of Dr. Styles. 
The prize was one hundred pounds, 
which was handed to the doctor, and 
the doctor handed over the copyright 
of the essay to the Society: m vulgar 
transactions, it would be said he sold 
his book for a hundred pounds. We 
are happy to learn from him that the 
Society has derived considerable pe- 
cuniary advantage : which delights ws 
not a little, because we ditier from the; 
learned a Jjudicator, Talfourd, in think- 
ing that the bookseller who bu\s a 
manuscript has a right to some profit, 
as well as the uuthffr who sells it. 

And yet, on looking over it, we 
should rather have thought giving a 
Ipmdred pounds for the copyright was 
a hazardous speculation. Styles tells 
us, that ** as on s*j£ral occasions hr had 
opened his mouth lor the dumb” [it. 
eat them at dinner-time, wt? presume], 
“ he was happy to employ Ins pen in 
their service.” Two-thirds of the twiv i< 
no more to their service, than a pen in 
Smithfield. The first part is something 
to the purpose, though not much ; but 
the second is a twaddling and prosy 
dissertation, to piove what the veriest 
cad to a cockpit would not dispute, — 
that religion, morality, decency, com- 
mon sense, and common feeling, forbid 
cruelly to inferior creatures, indicted 
for the sake of ctue l ty, from the impulse 
of rage, or the capruc of tyranny. That 
is not the question — ce nest pus la que 
git la hevre. \\ hat, for instance, is the 
following extract, from some often - 
preached sermon, to the purpose ? 

" It is of importance to remark, that 
the abolition of the unjust lawn and in- 
human custom*, which were the greatest 
. barriers to the full civilisation of the ancient 
world, was effected by Christian princes 
and Christian legislators. With respect 
to paternal power, the first Christian em- 
peror, in order to prevent the destruction 
of grown children by ffieir fatbeis (a 
practice at that time too frequfcnt), very 
Wisely and humanely ordained that the 
jrobll* should maintain the children of 
those who were unable to provide for 
them. In the year 319, he put an ef- 
fectual atop to this horrible practice, by 


making it a capital offence, and even 
affixing to it the punishment denounced 
against parricides. 1 he exposure of in- 
fants, however, still prevailed ; this he 
*ilso restrained by an edict in the \tMir 
331 : and under the Emperors V titan - 
i tinian, Valens, jnd Gratian, this crime 
I was made a capital offence. Another 
branch of domestic tyranny, perpetual 
servitude, was greatly tliscounteuuuced 
by the Christian religion ; and about the 
tw elfth or thirteenth century, when eccle- 
siastical legislation was at its height, is 
dated the extinction of slaver* in Europe. 
The first edict against gladiatorial show s 
w*as by a Christian emperor ■ and Ho- 
uorius afterwards completed what ( i>n- 
s tan tine had begun. I his horrid exhi- 
bition was by bis laws finally abolished. 
To this v\p‘ mav add, that the savage 
punishment of crucifixion was sd-.> ter- 
minated bv ('unstaiitine. In thes,« in- 
stances. and more might be produced, 
we see that some of the greatest mm re ■. 
which opprt\*»vV: mankind in the h<*tith' n 
world, were actual! v fe:..«*v**d bv tin law s 
and edicts of Christ mu riih »- .. 11* re. then, 
there Can he in doubt, llii't tie happv 
etlects of tb^M law ■» are t-i b«- ascribed 
sol* ly and vXiliisiv elv t * th>* heiifhcei.t 
Spirit t*f that heavei.lv rtdijrn u, wj.uli 
anudn. rated the heart tu.d human 1 *. <1 On- 
disp./Mtmn-. oi tho-e win nn i*. ’le nt. 
Ali i we up* tb-Tetore warrant** i *<>:■- 
eluding, lli.it many of the etle" great im- 
pnv. • nients in < i \ il , t»< trial a ei dame.*-.' 
IilV, whirii render .»ur situation *«. mfi - 
nitel) superoi to that of the unce nt, n- 
well j* to the modern pagan w.*rht, ..re 
to be attributed tu the operation *•! ib»> 
same puwerlul c'iuse. The fi-rutv.* of 
war has likewise been soften- d . m l 
philosophy has condescended to learn 
virtue and humanity from Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

Uy tTu' tune that the mission of our 
Saviour is completely fulfilled, it will 
have sanctified all the earth, it has 
done already "bat I)r. Styles here enu- 
mtialcs, and much more besides. Let 
us suggest to him, howeiei, that Con- 
stantine abolished crucifixion, nut be- 
cause it was sa\age, for be suffered 
# inany a savage punishment to remain, 
but because be did not think :t fitting 
that the instrument rendered holy ami 
honoured in all Christian feelings and 
recollections should, in a C hristian em- 
pire, be made use for the torture and 
punishment of felons, who should look 
to u the cross of Christ M as their hope 
of redemption. But without dwelling 
upon this, may we not ask, Is not this 
piece of eloquent demi-divinity quite 
as much out of place here, as Ephraim 
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Jenkinson’s learned dissertation on the 
cosmogony, or creation of the world, 
in the bargain and sale of Dr. Primrose’s 
horse ? Who denies one single sentence 
of Dr. Styles’s Iong-thumbeil common- 
places of his " Part Second/’ stretch- 
ing its wearisome line f*om p. 108 to 
p. 301 1 That we have no right to be 
cruel to animals is admitted on all 
hands ; and the emptying of Styles’s com- 
mon place-book will neither strengthen 
nor weaken the admission. Indeed, 
we suspect that this second section 
formed no pait of the essay at all, 
but was tacked on to make the proper 
bulk of a jus turn volumcn, according 
to a well -understood “ trick of the 
trade.” 

Die first part is divided itito two 
sections. In the former of these, 
we haw little more than a prcludh 
on the misfortunes of animals in ge- 
neral, introduced by an ►xtract from 
Dr Chalmers, winch we notice, espe- 
cially it will serve to introduce to 
our readers, not for the first time, the 
Hen. Gramloy Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
who has taken up the cudgels 
against l)r. Styles, m a pamphlet ad- 
diesM'd iu the sportsmen of the empire. 
Dr. ( halmers, in his usual strain of 
impassioned eloquence, is pleading 
that the beasts of the field are not so 
many automata, without sensation, but 
subject to pain, like human beings : 

“ These poor animal* just look* and 
tremble, aud give forth the very indi- 
cation of suffering as we do. Theirs is 
the distinct erv of pain, theire is the 
unequivocal physiognomy of pain. I hey 
put on the same aspect of terror on the 
demonstrations of a menaced blow. # They 
exhibit the same distortions of agony after 
the infliction of it. The bruise, or the 
burn, or the fracture, or the deep in- 
cision, or the tierce encounter with one of 
equal or superior strength, just effects 
them similarly to ourselves. 1'heir blood 
circulates as ours ; they bnve pulsations 
in various parts of the body hko ours ; 
thev sicken anil they grow feeble with 
age', and finally they die just as we do. 
They possess the same feelings, and what 
exposes them to like sufferings from 
another quarter, they possess the same 
instinct with our own species. The 
lioness robbed of her w'belps, causes the 
wilderness to ring aloud w ith the pro- 


clamation of her wrongs, or the bird whose 
little household hue been stolen , Jills and 
saddens all the grove with melodies of the 
deepest pathos. All this is palpable to the 
• general and unlearned eye/’ &c. 

This is quoted by Styles as a most 
jflfecting and a “ painfully eloquent 
de|cription.” Accordingly, his anta- 
gonist [G. Berkeley] selects it to de- 
stroy,^ thus: 

“ It appears, then, that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
o fibred a premium of one hundred pouuds 
for * the best essay on the obligations of 
humanity, as due to the brute creation / 
that Doctor Styles became a competitor 
for the prize, and that, out of thirty-four 
essays, his, in the judgment of Lord 
Carnarvon, Mr. B. \V. Noel, and Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, was the one most entitled 
to the reward. Without pausing to in- 
quire of what on earth the rest of the 
essays could have been composed, and 
without wishing the adjudicators other 
punishment for having awarded any prize 
at all, than that of having been obliged 
to lo.tk through the trash offered for their 
decision, I will at one proceed to p. 5 in • 
» the w ork before me. 

•^Y e have here affiliation from Dr. 
Chalmers, designated by Dr. Styles as 
• most affecting an analogy is drawm 
as to tb*» reciprocity of feeling in cases 
of bodily pain or mental affliction, be- 
tween man and the beasts and birds of 
the field ; a bird is thus described : — 

‘ whose little household 4ias been stolen, 
as filling and saddening all the grove 
with melodies of the deepest pathos.’ 
Now' this may be all very pretty, and 
4 most affecting,’ if it w'ere true ; but 
Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Styles, either by 
ocular or auricular demonstration, have 
been led into an amusing error in natural 
history, and seem to have formed their 
conclusion fiom the opera, or some other 
similarly dramatic representation; for 
there only, with the exception of the 
fabulous story of the dying swan, do 
creatures sing when on the eve of death, 
or under the oppression of grief and 
desolation. Othello, intending to murder 
Desdemona secretly and in her sleep, is 
made to indulge in the loudest strains ; 
while she, having been awakened from 
her rest, sings beneath the armed hand 
which is about to deprive her of existence. 
This may be very harmonious in dramatic 
spectacles ; but’rff you carry forth the 
custom into the w'ilds of nature , the 


* A Pamphlet, dedicated to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Sportsmen of Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, by the Hon. Grantloy Fmbardinge Berkeley, M.P. ; in 
Reply to a piiie Essay by the Rev. John Styles, D.D., on the Ciums of the An.mil 
Creation to the humanity of Man, London. Ridgn ay. 8ro. Pp. S0< 
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discord becomes obvious* If the nest 
of a bird is rob1>ed, the one that most 
deplores the loss of the eggs is the hen ; 
bat deep as her dismay may be, coy man 
who has made zoology his study, well* 
knows that the hen bird cannot sing, and 
that the only means she has of 4 sad deni 
ing the grove with melody/ is by uttering 
a short, sharp — and, nine times ouy of 
ten— harsh cry of distress ; while tho 
cock bird, who ran stag (with the ex- 
ception of the robin, who sings in 
winter), will not sing, hut will only 
exert his powers when the sun is bright 
or the air bland, and when decked in 
the full plumage of procreation, the breast 
and brain of the bird are teeming with 
that natural gratitude so mysteriously 
and beautifully engrafted in the heart of 
Heaven's meanest creature." 

Without examining the wit or 
dom of Mr. Berkeleys theatrical cri- 
ticism, it is manifest that he has this 
time hit the doctor, and that palpably. 
But do alt birdJ sing only when the 
sun is bright, Ac c. ? We thought there 
was such a bird as the nightingale, 

, which, whether its note be mo*t musi- 
cal, most melancholy, as Mthou do- » 
scribes it, or gJQfcand cheerful, as feme 
critics maintain, with Charles James 
Fox among them, “ tunfes nightly her 
[or his\ lovelaboured song." At all 
events, the pathos of I)rs. Chalmers 
and Styles is quietly and effectually 
knocked on the head by Mr. Berkeley. 

He lias a better hit immediately 
after. 

'* After thus zoological specimen of 
'ignorance, and to prepare a point for the 
weapon of his charge against the sports- 
man, for being the sole creature addicted 
to wanton or unnecessary cruelty , # we 
hare the following passage in p. 9 

u * Secondly, those creatures which 
prey upon each other obey an instinct 
which destroys the fife of their victim at 
the least possible expense of pain. It is 
usually in the night* time, and in the 
hour of sleep, that they sink under the 
fangs,, mid teeth of their destroyers. 
Twenty strokes sent home in an instant 
to the "sources of life afford no leisare to 
reflect that they are about to lose it. 
That fatal moment is not' embittered to 
them by any of tho feelings which render 
it so painful to most of the human race- 
regret for the past, and solicitude about 
futurity. They feel the pang of nature, 
hut not of mind ; it is momentary, and 
then follows the undisturbed repose, the 
. slumber of eternal rest/ 


*' Now, here again we have presented 
before us, in a lofty strain, the grossest 
ignorance, or else the most wilful per- 
version of a common and welUauthenti- 
cated fact. All boosts of prey, ranking 
under the numerous species distinguished 
by the name of the felines— .ami extending 
from theroyaf tiger down to the domestic 
cat — ore by nature addicted to the unne- 
cessarily prolonged tormenting of the vic- 
tim captured, as well for their amusement 
ns food. Let us, with the waml of a 
conjuror, transform Dr. Styles into a 
mouse, or at feast place him in the 
position of one ; tho simile is singularly 
tittml, ns well to the illustration of the 
subject, ns to Dr. St\les\<* labour. Sup- 
pose him then to be cuptured b\ some 
monster of the feline *p«riey. at the mo- 
ment o&his egress from his door, for the 
purpose of a constitutional walk in aid 
of his mental and prixe-es».i\ mg Mm ti.ivs 
on the characters and merciful inclina- 
tions of Ins neighbours. Wo behold him 
caught, carded into the middle of the 
square or street, oi other be. ditv. \:\ 
which his domicile n.nv he situ irad. ran* 
having been taken not to cripple him in 
any of his limbs, and in sighr of hi* 
invitingls open dour, Dr. Myles beu.f 
deficient in that elongation of per>< n 
natural to most animal*, the urn ^y chin s 
of Ins persecutor detain him fe hi*, . 
tails. Here his power* of utdvirc are 
miserably tested ; he is permitted t<> run, 
hut peunred ujxm ere he ie «!•»'» I is 
place of security . his lrat, his umbralhi. 
his gloves, !>i«i shoes, are cummsis ph\ t J 
with till, in the absence of tur. the 
rending of his garments beneath *\, ' 
teeth and nails of persecution, radu<»** 
him to a fit state tor mastication, and 
the mind of the Tyrant monster lm Im, 
been sufficiently amused with Dr. Styles c 
unwonted activity, the savage appetit** 
bee cures satiated with his bones. Could 
the hones of J)r. Styles he thus picked, 
and were he subjected to this common 
mouse -and -cat test, and then rescind 
from the belly of his devourcr, he would 
scarcely advance the assertion that won 
was inferior to beast in his mercijvl dis- 
position, or that the bowels of compassion, 
so largo a share of which Dr. Styles 
assumes to himself, were wanting only 
in those men who partake of the healthful 
and manly exercise afforded by the Ifehi 
and forest. ,r 

A “ zoological specimen of ignor- 
ance ” is a queer phrase, and might ho 
interpreted to mean something very- 
different from what Mr. Berkeley in- 
tends. But we must not he more par- 
ticular than Sir Hugh Evans * with 


Merry Wive* of Windsor, act i. sc. 1. 
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Master Slender : « It is a fery discre- 
tion answer ; save, ihe faul' is in the 
*ort dissolutely ; the *ort is, according 
to our meaning, resolutely : his mean- 
ing is good/' So Mr. Berkeley’s mean- 
ing is good. lie meant to say, “ a 
specimen of zoological Ignorance;’' 
and he has not only exposed one, but 
made a very good piece of fun of 
Stylos. If he had known that Styles 
had been strongly suspected of being a 
rat> he might have mended his joke 
about the mouse . 

lie passes by another u zoological 
specimen of ignorance" unnoticed. 

*' Why/' usks Stylus, " tho lives 
of auimais are not protracted to the 
longevity of man, ruay be satisfy rorily 
explained. God, who does nothing m 
vain, permits man alone to complete 
his caieor of hie, extending beyond 
the limits of n single generation, be- 
cause hi» old age alone can be uvful 
to li is fellow-creatures. What purpose 
would be Seived among 'ho brute crea- 
tion by gnindsues without reflection, 
continuing to interfere with the wants 
and ihjovmeuts of u progeny whir h need^ 

not their experience, and winch they 
cannot benefit ! Or w hat assistance would 
decrepit parents find among (bildren 
which abandon them tin* instant they had 
tear in to s\\ iui, to fly, or to walk \ Old 
age would be to them a burden, from 
which they up* delivered bv their fero- 
cious brethren of another species. This 
idea is further illustrated by Lord Lrski^u, 
in his early advocacy of humanity to- 
wards the inferior creatures. If left to 
themselves, without the intervention of 
destroyers from various tubes which prey 
upou each other, how great would be 
then suUermgb? * Old age, even amongst 
men, is but a rare blessing ; amoagst 
brutes, perhaps, never.*” 

Erskine's own life was prolonged 
until he made a most remarkable old 
fool of himself, as if to confirm his opi- 
nion of the “ misfoitune of too long 
a life." Where did Styles fmd that 
man is the m<tet longlived of animals? 
What is the- ago offish? of birds? of 
insects? of toads? The longevity of 
the crow is proverbial — so is that of 
the slag. We must leave to our author 
to inquiie of Providence what is the 
purpose to be served by these “ grand - 
sires without reflection. * The next time 
lie undertakes u to vindicate the ways of 
Clod to man," we recommend him to be 
sure what these ways may really be. 

We must give him another bit of 
Berkeley : 

VOL. xx. *to. cxvi. 


“ Having treated of be kennel of 
hounds, Doctor Styles, in page 45, as- 
sails the greyhounds. He again asserts, 
wiih as much truth as generally appears 
Through the rest of his sallies,—* That 
the greyhound has instincts which must 
be entirely overruled by a barbarous pro- 
cess of cruelty before he can be fitted for 
the inhuman sport in which it is custom- 
ar y to employ him.’ Ho continues,— 

‘ Willis s Pencilling s bit the Way fur- 
nish the following illustrative anil con- 
founding fact. On a visit to the Duke 

of (J , in Scotland, his curiosity led 

Jmn to inspect the magnificent kennel of 
his grace. The greyhounds were the 
chief hunter * which attracted his notice. 

‘ 1 never have seen/ he observes, * such 
perfect creatures.’ * Dinna, tnk’ pains to 
enres^ ’em, sir/ said the huntsman ; 

they’ll only be lnuigit for it.’ 1 asked 
for "an explanation, and the man, with 
an air as if 1 was uncommonly ig- 
norant (not in the least to be wondered 
at), told me, that a houpd a as hung the 
unvnent he betrayed attachment to any one, 
or m any way shewed signs of superior 
sagacity ! In courting the hare, for in- 
stance, if the dog abandoned the scent to 

f ;ut across and intercept the poor animal, 
le w;** considered as snejkng the sport. 
Greyhounds are vain .flue only as they 
obey their morf natural instinct, and if 
they have the track of the hare, either in 
tlmir own sagacity or to follow theii 
master in intercepting it, they spoil inc 
pack, and are hung without inert* v. It 
i.*» an object, of couise, to preserve them 
what they usually are, tin* greatest fool* 
as well o& the handsome st of the canine 
specie*, and on tho first sign of attach- 
ment to their master, their death-warrant 
is signed. They are too sensible to live l 
The duchess told me afterwaids, that 
she had the greatest difficulty m saving 
the life of the finest hound in the pack , 
who had committed the sin of shewing 
pleasure once or twice when she ap- 
peared.’ • 

44 Now ns to the information which 
Doctor Styles thus obtains from the Pen- 
cilliugf of Mr. Willis, I must declare, 
that though I inn bound to believe tho 
reliance of the latter gentleman in "the 
truth of his own observations, neverthe- 
less 1 can assure the public, that is not 
the usual course adopted in the manage- 
ment of greyhounds. For the truth of 
my statement, I would refer those who 
may be curious in this matter to the 
kennels of Lords* Stradbroke, Talbot, 
Messrs. Goodlake, Higgs, Cripps, Mo- 
rant, &e. 6cc. t or to any approved courser 
in tin* kingdom. Mr. Willis’s informa- 
tion on the nature and treatment of the 
greyhound is as erroneous as the terms 
be applies to their establishment, and 
iv 
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which I have mrrkcd in italics. When 
* greyhound courses a hare, he does wot 
run her scent, and therefore cannot * a ban. 
den if.’ Greyhounds are not hunters • 
they do not run in packs , and they Lave 1 
no huntsman. They are not more defi- 
cient than other dogs tn their sagacity; 
but the nature of the amusement in which 
they are cautiously and sparingly us>d, 
affords no scoj»e or exercise for the mind. 
The hare greyhound is j>ossessea of as 
much sagacity as the common run of 
dogs; while tfce deer greyhound is gifted 
with an infinitely larger share. The 
1 natural instinct ’ of the greyhound is to 
run fairly at a hare *, cutting off corners 
ot running foul, or cunning, as it is 
termed, arises from too much practice 
and acute observation, thy offspring of 
any thing rather than the brain of ' a 
foot: 

u As to their being hung for /'o ming'un 
attachment to their masters, the idea is so 
ridiculous as scarce to be worth a con- 
tradiction. A dqg of any sort runner I* 
kept in a kennel tnthont tWmi^ an attach- 
ment to his attendant man ; so beautifully 
disposed by nature tor the reception of 
affectionate influence is the heart of n 
dog. that mere attention to his general^ 
comfort, and *Le everv-day pre.'*fc*e of 
its distributor, 4 T?*sufhcient to engender 
an attachment, the smg]e*purposed fidel- 
ity of which, man, in his boosted mi peri, 
ority, has it not in his power to surpass 

" The only way m which satisfy tonlv 
to account for the erroneous information 
quoted from ^Ir. Willis, is to suppose, 
that the canny Scotsman- who shewed 
him the kennel was, as his countrymen 
often are, waggishly inclined to cut a 
quiet joke ou any man whose sort of 
mind was easily susceptible of funny im- 
pressions. He might have been aware, 
too, that Sir. Willis was ' pencilling by 
the way/ and therefore wished to put 
him in the way of something marvel- 
lously entertaining. There seems also 
to have been some little crudity in the 
remarks of the canny Scot ; at least Lis 
observation, that 4 the greyhounds would 
be hung if their visitor caressed them,’ 
requires some explanation to remove a 
certain unpleasant flavour arising from 
bo mysterious an idea. However, with- 
out stopping further to analyse the mo- 
tives of the Scotsman, my present object 
is to place all mischievous and false im- 
pressions in their proper light. A grey- 
hound may be draftea for running cun- 
ning, if kept for puhttc meetings, and to 
compete for jtrites, such false footing un- 
fits him for that particular purpose ; but 
T v-Hl venture unconditionally to deny, 
that any owner of a greyhound drafted 
from his kennel or service a dog simply 
on the score of personal affection. To hang 
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an aniraul for the exercise of the most 
generous feelings of its nature, solely for 
the existence of that which ought to be 
regarded with gratitude, and which never 
could he deemed an error , at all interfering 
with the use which that animal was put 
to, is a posipon so abominable that I 
scout the idea of its being made available 
even to the appetite for the defamation 
of the sjwjrts man's character, entertained 
throughout the work of Hr. Styles. To 
those who knew the noble duke alluded 
to by Mr. Willis (the Duke of Gordon \ 
I appeal for the likelihood of the truth 
of Mr. Willis’s information. Tho*« who 
hate had the means of judging of his 
grace’s character, by his* acts and in- 
clinations, by his love of tin* noble ani- 
mal, and by the general huimmify of his 
nature *m all the circumstances of life, 
will know that he wa> i n capable of hetnt- 
less ei t canton cruelty. Those wist* did 
not know him, 1 leave to the communion 
of th«*ir ow/i conscience, and to judge 
the action> of the pa«*i and present, as 
tiny could judge tlemsehc-. If men 
wish to write on the occurrences of tin* 
day, whether of more or Ks*. impor*. I«t 
them seek the hat soure.s ot information . 
let them tro at mice to the fountain-head, 
where the water i- sure to ri*»e pur** ai.d 
imjwdhitrd bv the iiucnei and more \*il- 
gar spring?, which jwin in it*> course 
through the laud below. And it m-n 
will write on the sports ot t!r* *«*dd, ami 
management of the kennel, let th. m n* t 
seek at the siiiks the picture of the hnij- 
ing- house, or apph to the servant, when 
th* master himself mulling to ajjow thr < 
aery information." 

Here Styles is rightly served for hav- 
ing taken the slightest information, even 
respecting hounds, from such a hound 
as Willis ; and Mr. Berkeley has passed 
aneiilogiutn on the late Duke of Gordon, 
which will be echoed by all who had 
the honour of knowing his grace, ever 
so slightly : but this nonsense is not 
the only piece of paltry folly perpe- 
trated by Willis m Ins Pencil tings. 
We confess, however, that we are not 
sorry, in general, when our aristocracy 
and gentry suffer the punishment which 
they deserve for admitting into their 
houses foreign adventurers, of a rank 
far inferior to those of their own coun- 
trymen, whom they carefully exclude, 
and who (the foreigners, we mean) 
enter them solely to make money, in onu 
way or another, of what they can pick up 
and carry off. 

Mr. Berkeley soon diverges, to draw 
pictures of the angelic life of man and 
□east at Berkeley Castle (p. 20). We 
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know that this is a favourite topic of his 
pamphlet; and there we leave him for 
a while, without further distmbance : 
and we shall soon leave Styles too, 
only observing that — 

1. When he tells us that the fall of 
roan “ disturbed that beautiful order 
and amity which Eden exhibited, when 
hostility was unknown to its harmless 
tenants, who, awed by the presence of 
their great superior and lord,’’ &c. 
(p. 17), he is quoting, not Moses, but 
Alilton. I is in Paradise Lost , \vc 
find— 

" Sporting the lion ramped, and in his 

J >aw 

led the kid ** 

— not in Genesis. If the inferior Animals 
procreated according to Styles’s own 
tables and calculations, how could tl'p 
world contain thorn i Or if there uns 
4Po bo no death or pain amor.» th**in, how 
could they be mcm/ by man ! Let him 
also real his Bible, t-* convince lmn 
that he mistake when lie says tp. 10) 
that the umpired lustoiian tepea/cdly 
affirms that the woild was filled with 
\ lolenc 'i* just before tin iffi >d ; and we 
recommend him to con-ult some com- 
mentators on Leviathan, who, again, 
41 lies Hunting many a rood,” not in 
Job, *.r Kti'kicl, but in Milton. 

2. We recommend him not to trust 
to the practical expediency in his prin- 
ciple, u that all animals in their natural 
state feci his [man's] superiority, and 
uthtr approach him with love, or fly 
from him in tenor,” the uext time that 
he meets a rattlesnake or boa constrictor 
in their natural state. 

3. We request him to believe that 
there is some error in stating, }L 79, 
that Dr. Marsh is the present Bishop of 
C’loync. The bishopric of Cleyne was 
suppressed, as a separate see, by the 
churcblo\ ingCiieys, and its last bishop 
was one who would have honoured 
any episcopate, — Brinkley, the great 
astronomer. Of him, indeed, we might 
say, with a small change of name in 
Pope's compliment to his famous pre- 
decessor, Bishop Berkeley — 

To Brinkley, every virtue under 
heaven.” 

It is now united with Cloyne and Ross, 
and right worthily and learnedly pre- 
sided over by Bishop Kyle. Where 
Styles picked up Marsh, we know not. 

4. He frequently quotes eloquent 
articles from Blackwood's Magazine , 


which he, truly or untruly we do not 
pretend to say, attributes to Professor 
Wilson, in reprobation of field-sports. 
^Elsewhere, p. 90, he talks of a journal 
that poured forth its ridicule against 
the late Dick Martin, for his “ benevo- 
lent, though somewhat eccentric, exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity.” In 
Df. Styles’s next edition, we request 
him to extract that ridicule, and ac- 
company it with the history of Dick 
Martin’s after-proceedings on the occa- 
sion. If he can find them out— Dow- 
ling, we think, could assist him— it will 
tend to augment the jocularity of the 
volume. 

5thly, and lastly, we beg his attention 
to the following : 

I am inclined,’ says Mr. Batson, 
in* the speech already quoted, 1 to at- 
tribute a great deal of the cruelty at 
present practised to the poverty of the 
people, and to the competition which 
exists in every quarto?. Owing to this 
competition, poor people are driven to 
make greater exertions to earn a sub- 
sistence, and these exertions are princi- 
pally obtained from the animals under * 
theif charge.’ ’’ m 

Let Dr. St>les, tljftf^xtend his com- 
passion fion^ quadrupeds to bipeds, 
and try to get up associations to re- 
lieve the poverty of the people, which 
lie admits is the cause of the cruelty 
that so much afflicts him. If he do 
not, ue may be apt ;w believe that, 
when he says — 

" You do not apply to him [the fox- 
hunter] to lend the aid of his fount it to 
tiny institution that has for its first object 
the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the community ; with him religion is 
cant, and all who exhibit its spirit, and 
obey it precepts, aro enthusiasts or hy- 
pocrites 

— his wrath against the followers of 
field-sports arises from some motive, 
not more honourable than the diflieulty 
of procuring their subscriptions to some 
quack institutions, or for the support of 
some canting conventicle. 

Enough of Styles. Delias not touched 
the difficulty of the debate. Animals 
are intended for food, but the trade of a 
butcher is detestable. Are we, then, to 
eat them alivei Vermin and wild 
beasts are to be extirpated, bbt hunt- 
ing or shooting is horrible. Will they, 
then, corne to us to be killed 1 A very 
different essay, indeed, should be written 
on the subject. The law will always do 
its best to put down brutalities ; but the 
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♦ 44 Phv*. There is another celebrated roan, howeverpwiio has abused thus your 
patriarch, Lord Byron, and that in terms not very qualified. He calls him, us Veil 
as I can recollect, * A quaint, old, crftel coxcomb.*" 1 must say, a practice of this 
great fisherman, where be recommends you .to j>aas the hook through the body of a 
Frog with care, as though you loved him, in order to keep him nlivo longer, cannot 
but be considered as cruel. 

44 HaL 1 do not justify either the expression or the practice of Walton in this 
instance ; but remember 1 fish only with inanimate baits, or imitations of them ; and 
1 will not exhume or expose the ashes of the dead, nor vindicate the memory of 
Walton, at the expense of Bvron, who, like Johnson, was no fisherman; but the 
moral and religious habits of Walton, his simplicity of manners, and his well-spent 
life, exonerate him from the charge of cruelty ; and the hook of a coxcomb -would 
not have been so great a favourite with moat persons of refined taste. If you require 
a poetical authority ngaiust that of Lord Byron, I* mention the philosophical and 
powerful poet of tlie lakes, and the author of 

* An Orphic tale indeed, — 

A tale divine, of high and passionate thoughts. 

To their own music chanted/ — r % 

who is a lover both of fly-fishing and fly- fishermen. Gay’s poem you know, and his 
passionate fondness for the amusement, which was Ins principal occupation in tin* 
summer, at Ainesburv ; and the latp excellent John Tobin, author of tho //. •turynu^n, 
t was an ardent angler. 

** Phus. I am satisfied with your poetical authorities. 

41 Hat. Nav^l can find authorities of all kinds, — statesmen, heroes, and philo- 
sophers. I can gPMmck to Trajan, who was fond of anghnur. Nelson wus a good 
fly-fisher ; and, as a prooi>»f his passion for it, continued tho pursuit even with hi* 
left hand. Dr. Paley was ardently attached to this amusement, — so much so. rh.it 
when the Bishop of Durham inquired of him wh^n olio of his most important wurki 
would he finished, he said, with great simplicity ami good-humour, 4 My lord, 1 sh til 
work steadily at it when the fly-fishing season is over us if tins were a busings of 
bis life. And J, am rather reserved in introducing living characters, or I could give 
a list of the highest names in Britain, belonging*:*) modern times, in sciem <\ letters, 
arts, and arms, who are ornaments of this fraternity, to use tho expression borrowed 
from the freemasonry of our forefathers. 

** Phys. I do not find much difficulty in understanding why warriors, and even 
statesmen, fishers of men, many of whom 1 lnrve known particularly fond of hunting 
and shooting, should likewise lie attached to angling ; hut I own I am at a toss*to find 
reasons for a love of this pursuit amongst philosophers and poets. 

44 Hal. The search after food is an instinct beftnging to our nature ; and from the 
savage, in his rudest and most primitive state, who destroys a piece of gnuie, or a fish, 
with a club or spear, to man in the most cultivated state of society, who employs 
artifice, machinery, and the resources of various other animals, to secure his object, 
the origin of the pleasure is similar, and its object the same : hut that kind of it 
requiring most art may be said to characterise man in his highest, or intellectual, 
state ; and the fisher for salmon and trout with the fly employs not only machinery to 
assist his physical powers, but applies sagacity to conquer difficulties ; and the 
pleas Are derived from ingenious resources and devices, ns well as from active pursuit, 
belongs to this amusement. Then, as to its philosophical tendency ; it is n pursuit 
of moral discipline, requiring patience, foibeiirance, and command of temper. As 
connected with natural science, it may be vaunted as demandings knowledge of the 
habits of a considerable tribe of created beings, — fishes, and the animals that they prey 
upon ; and an acquaintance with the signs and tokens of the weather, and its changes ; 
the nature of waters, and of tho atmosphere. As to its poetical relation, it curries us 

“ * Prom Don Juan , canto xiii., stanza 106. 

& 4 And angling, too, that solitary vice, 

Whatever lzuak Walton sings or says; 

The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.' 

[This, by the way, Styles, p, W), quotes from Chitde Harold.] 
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We must have a few words at part- 
ing with Mr. Brantley Berkeley. He 
dedicates his ]>amphlet to the sports- 


men of the country — to men who, 
we presume, love foiP play. He tells 
Styles that — 


-f — ■ ■ 

into the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature, amongst the mountain lakes and 
the clear and lovely streams that gush from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or that 
make their wav through the cavities of calcareous strata. How delightful in the 
early spring, after the dull ami tedious time <sfw inter, w hen the frosts disappear, and 
the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear stream to 
see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to sceflt the odours of the bank perfumed 
. die violet, and enamelled as it wen* with the primrose and the daisy, — to wander 
upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright blossoms are 'filled with the 
music of the bee, — and on the surface of the water*, to view the gaudy flies, spark lin g 
like animated geuts in the sunbeam*, whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching 
them from below, — to hear the twittering of the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 

approach, rapidly Hide* themselves beneath the flowers and leaves of the water-lily, 

and, a> the season advances, to find all these objects changed for others of the same 
kind, but better and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend as it were for the 
gaudy Mav-fi), and till, in pursuing vour amusement in the calm and balmy evening, 
\ou are scienaded bv the song*» of the cheerful*thrush and melodious nightingale, per- 
tnriuing the offices of paternal love in thicketSornamented with the rose and woodbine. 

Vina. All these enjoyments might be obtained without the necessity of torturing 
and destroying an unfortunate animal, that the true lover of nature would would wish 
tt* m ' 1 happy in a scene of loveliness. 

“ Hal. it all men were Pythagoreans, and professed the Brabnlin’s creed, it would 
undoubtedly be cruel to destroy any form of animated life ; but if fish are to be 
eaten, 1 see no more harm in capturing them by skill and ingenuity, with an artificial 
fly . thin in pulling them out of the water by main force with the net; and in 
•zenernl, «■!»♦ n taken bv the common fishermen, hsli are peimitted to die slowly, amt 
to suffer in the air from the want of their ly^ural element; widens, every good 
anglei , as soon as his fish is lauded, either destroys hislift^Kiflaediately, if he is 
v unleit for food, or returns huu into the water. 

'* /'/it**. Hut do you think nothing of the torture of the hook, and the fear of 
capture, and the misery of struggling against the powerful rod 1 

' ■ Hal. 1 have alieadv admitted the danger of analysing too closely the moial 
<har.ic(er of any of our field-sports, yet J think it cannot he doubted, that the nervous 
sv stein of fish, and cold-blooded animal* m general, is less sensitive than that of 
w arm -Idoodid animals, The hook usually is fixed in tlie cartilaginous part of the 
nioiitb, when* there are no nerves ; mid a proof that the sufferings of a hooked fish 
miiiiot be great, is found in the circumstance, that though a trout has been hooked 
.»nd plaveil for some minutes, hr will often, after bis escape, with the artificial fly in 
lu* mouth, take the natural fly, and feed os if nothing had happened, having, 
nppmently, learnt only from the experiment, that the artificial fly is not proper food. 
And l have caught pikes with four or five hooks in their mouths, and tackle which 
thr\ had broken onlv a few mirtitos before; and the hooks seemed to have had no 
other effect than that of serving as a sort of sauce piquante, urging them to seize 
another morsel of the same kind. 

“ 1'hifs. Ti slits are mute, and cannot plead, even in the way that birds and 
<]undru{>eds do, their own cause ; yet the instances you quote only prove the intense 
character of those appetites, which seem not so moderate as Wliiston imagined, in his 
strange philosophical romance on the Deluge, in w bicli lie supposes, that in the ante- 
diluvian world the heat whs much greater than in this, and that all terrestrial and 
aerial animals hail their passions so exalted by this high temperature, that th^y were 
lost in sin, and destroyed for their crimes; but that fish, living in a cooler element, 
were more correct in their lives, and were thoretoro spared troni the destmetion of 
tlie primitive world. You have proved by your examples the intensity of the appetite 
of hunger in fishes ; Spalanzuni has given us another proof of the violence of a 
different appetite, or iustinct, in a cold-blooded animal that has most of the habits of 
tlie genus — the frog ; which, in the breeding season, remains attached to the female, 
though a limb or even his head is removed from the body. • 

*• Hal, Ibis is likewise in favour of my argument, that tho sensibility of this fclasa 
of animals to physical pain is comparatively small. 

• * Bftt/s. Tlie advocates for a favourite pursuit never want sophisms to defend it. 1 
have even heard it asserted, that a hare enjoys being bunted ; yet 1 will allow that 
fly-fishing, after vour vindication, appears amongst the least cruel of field-sports : I 
can go no further; as 1 have never thought of trying it, I can say nothing of its 
»greeableness as an amusement, compared with hunting and shooting.'* 
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« Without some inducement to the 
field, without son*‘ excitement necessary 
to call the lug’ll spirit, during nerve, and 
muscular power into action, man would 
dwindle away into nu effeminate course „ 
©f life, in which the noblest energies of 
his nature might sink beneath the vicious 
inclination of mind induced by an inert 
frame. In the cities men w ould become, 
as alluded to m the old song, the * sports- 
men of the town/ and I would advise 
Dr. Styles to take care how, in the 
removal of one thing which he may con. 
eider as an abuse, tie makes room for a 
greater and more sinful abomination. 
In his advice ns to the reformation of 
men and manners, he reminds me forcibly 
of the ttnsa/V line pursued by some of 
the politicians of the day. fie recom- 
mends an alteration in that which has 
stood the test of years, nnd beneath 
which ordination, talent 1 and virtue',' 
have been enabled to mature anti ruiso 
their exalted fronts above the weights 
and oppressions which inu»t eier exist 
in the inferior stau of mankind, without 
fairly considering the euls which man; 
arise from the want of the institution* he 
remove^', or be introduced by untied, 
find therefore uncertain, measures. \\ ith- 
out the sports of the field what would 
become of the b yge d of horses, wfitfch 
have made our cavaft^woenor to that 
of other nations * \\ hat ^>tmld become 

of the marksmen, and the state of per- 
fection to which the weapon of Ids use 
has arrived! l"nle>s muscular display 
and the rivalry of gallant spirits were 
encouraged, thejimhs nnd heurts of the 
eons of England would fail when in front 
of the foreign foe, nnd the established 
religion itself be lost, and that from re- 
mote causes, originating in the sickly 
assertions and erroneous doctrines of 
men affecting to be the healthy physicians 
and saviours of the soul." (_ What sad 
rant '] 

Bield-sports, then, present those 
who follow them from low town de- 
bauchery ' fills them with gallantry and 
courage * and makes them excellent 
marksmen ! Without referring to any 
thing but the last point, we must ob- 
serve that Professor Wilson — we quote 
from Sty les — does not seem enamoured 
^ of the skill of those crack shots. 

" * We say further, that the pigeon- 
fehootiug, in which half a hundred or half 
a thousand of those creatures are killed 
merely to shew' the dexterity of some 
' i-rach. shot/ and to make money by 
wagers on the numbers knocked dead or 


civilised country, and totally repulsive 
to humanity/” 

Without going as far as our friend 
Colonel Mitchell, in maintaining that 
musketry is of no great advantage in 
battle, experience will bear us out in 
asserting, thawt crack shot against a bird 
is not an infallible marksman against 
a man ; and as to our cavalry being 
superior to that of other nations, we fear 
that the historian of the last war will 
be obliged to admit the contrary. The 
race-horse gamblers spot l y not improve, 
our cattle, for actual service in the 
field. We appeal to Nimrod. 

Mr. Gratuley Berkeley winds up his 
pamphlet by the following sentences : 

“ For myself, 1 confess that 1 am favour- 
ably inclined to all old English games and 
recreations, — lo the forest, the field, tuif, 
moor, and river, the ring, the stage, and 
the )w «v>t tutv'chaiixr of blows, whether 
of the glove, she fml, the tjuarterstuff, or ■ 
singlestick. 1 admire indomitable pal- 
lantrv, wherever i see it disphwd. In 
nmn, henst, or bird, the quality to me is 
ever estimable I except only the baiting 
of annuals, coerced or confined, and vv ith- 
t out the option of surrender. 

" Having ventured upon these n marks, 
l w ill now, gentlemen, conclude my letter, 
greatly doubting whether it would not 
have been conducive to tin* prosperity of 
vour society, and more in accordance 
with the meaning of those act* und* r 
which you profe»s to lift vour banner, 
if vou had declined to enter the pm tin 
jnernfas of Mr. Powell, or to interfere 
with recreations, for the unohtruaivc 
quietness of which bis uell-knou n ne- 
ability would hate been a guarantee. 

“ Assuring you that 1 still respect the 
original intention of your society, und 
that 1 am inclined to support the use of 
its poit’er, but not its abuse, 

** l remain your most obedient, 

M CiriAMLLI K. lit H KI LL V.’’ 

This is addressed to the Committee 
of the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Animals, Exeter Hall. The 
circumstances which called it forth, 
arose out of some blackguard cock- 
fighting affair at Hillingdon, for which 
all the parties were properly fined by 
the Middlesex magistrates. As people 
might perhaps think its partial critics, 
we take leave to quote tne opinion of 
the 41 Cheltenham Free Press, a Whig 
or liberal journal, of extremely anti- 
Tory opinions,* published in the very 
centre of the Berkeley influence. 


mutilated, is at once scandalous to a 

* lx. gr. The very Number from which the above is quoted, that of June 29» 
commences its leading article thus : — 

“ Jhere is a cUnen-footednm and donkey -doggednw about the Tory resistance to 
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*' The If on. Grant ley Berkeley and the inanity, He reprobates horse-racing and 
Hillingdon Cock~jtght . — There nre*two fibbing-; — whether for the sake of being 
sorts of fume— celebrity and notoriety ; — a little facetious at the expense of the 

the ta*t« for the latter is often gratified society, and that he might have an op- 

by sacrificing what the right-minded por- ^ portunity of serving up a stale joke, or 
tion of society most highly esteem. It is whether from the real conviction that the 

fttiiieina hadsen.se. i he celebrated and cruelties implied in these pursuits call 

the notorious may, at the fommencement upon the public to discontinue them, we 

of their career, have uttered the same as- leave our readers, who are no strangers 

pi ration — ‘ \\ hat shall I do to be for ever the newspaper reports from Epson 
known f liut here all similarity be- and £acot, to determine* There does, 
tween them teases, and they exhibit all however, appear some earnestness — ■ 
the difference between an enviable and something like sincerity, in the following 
an unenviable distinction. 1 wo men —and we give it for what it is worth, 

may wmo for fame; one may produce ' Let the Society confine its endeavours 

Pttnultfi another, Berkeley Cas- to the protection of domestic animals, aod 

tie. Two men may be peers of the to t lie suppression of cruelty disgustingly 

realm ; the one may wield the destinies practise l in the open streets and, markets , 

ot Ins * oimtrv, and bis name will be pro- upon maimed and worn-out horses, or 

nounced with honour by a grateful pos- wretched dogs tied against all nature to 

ten n\ — the other may be notorious for h**ivy trucks and burrows, and to the 

herdue- with blacklegs and <wiudleis I ^jeath- doomed, o\ er-driven, and savagely 

break me: the head's of watch men and goaded cattle. Let them strive to abate 

CiV'suhh and luvin? bin own broken those cowardtp and uncalled-for nuisances, 

in return one may be Stated on the whicli have their origin rather in the leant 

h«m h, and th«* other made to stand at of courage than in i ^ d bp I up : let them 

’he 1 as*. take care that the timid and compassion- 

“ We ha\o bu n lmi into this ti am of ate heart of woman and child be freed 

refli'c r.-m hv readme tin* letter of the froip the forced ahten mice of these enor- 

i hui iur..hh' (iraiith-y lhikeb*v, M.P., nulies, and there is not a gentleman ip 

uddn -•'♦■‘i to 4 lie (’ imnmn eot the Society* tlie land who will not uphold the interests 
for the 'MippiesMon of Cruelty to \m- of *a society so laudably employed.’ In 

m da, l’.\eter Hall. The transaction* out all this we a^gg^^iceftt that we do not 

of win, it tins letter arose are well-known think the i^ciety should confine itself to 

in tlx* public. The honourable senator these objects. Ihattlievoceupyiisun- 

nm'. magistrate wat fined in common with i emitting attention we have the best 

r,e • ieli»us ot‘ the hast r sort,* for a means of knowing, and refer with confi- 

lut uch ot the law, at the instance of the dence to its annual reports. 

'‘•cretary of the above society, llieob- “ 1 lie second point Mr. Berkeley’s 
i*et ot his letter is to vindicate Ills coil- letter which requires animadversion, is 

duct, »<» defend cock-fighting, and to ex- his imjiutation on the society and the 

press his determination to persevere in magistrates on account of their proceed- 

thus violating tlie principles of humanity ings in his case. — He says * that person- 

mid the law of tlie land ‘ The old F.n- al animositv and political bias have not 

glndi nobleman and gentleman of former been altogether unmixed with this mat- 

ilavs did not refuse to witness a main of ter.’ lie charges the former with going 

cocks, neither will l in the present hour.* * out of its way to punish an unobtrusive 

Magnanimously resolved! Whether the amusement pro atefy arranged, when there 

noblemen and" gentlemen of the olden are so many public and obvious calls up- 
time- would have thought it politic and on its legitimate interference;’ and he 

wise to set the laws at defiance, and to mraigns the wisdom und good taste of 

encourage the populate to follow their the latter for inflicting ‘the highest pe- 

c sample, this honourable muk, r of our nalt v on th q cut tapped and poorer classes, 

laws bus not deigned to inform us. There refusing to those w hom they could not 

are two or three points in this* letter pub- convict their lair expenes. • If ♦Mr. 

lishcd in the <» 7 i m't’ster Journal of Satur- Berkeley will take the trouble to look 

da\ last, which we shall briefly notice. into the list of the members and patrons 

Tim first is the large concession which of the society, he will find, that though 

the writer has made to the claims of hu- opposed to him in political principle, 

perfect education, which singularly illustrate the character of that party. * * * ^ 
There is another object, and that object is the ascendancy of the political pouer of 
'(Tiurchism — . that base and pharisaical alloy which has been in all ages the dross of , 
Christianity. * * * If any one doubts that the real motive of the Tory opposition 

to ationul Education is not one of religious principle ; let him ask himself this simple 
question. * * * Oh, fheie is much hypocrisy abroad ; it is a monster of rapid f 

growth, and urgently it is needed that it be well exposed and thoroughly beaten." ) 
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Uhsj are much too high in rank ami cha- 
ncier to justify the slightest auapioion 
that they could allow political feeling to 
influence them in such a case * that in 
fact there nab no partiality— for that the 
officers of the society fitted as many of • 
the delinquents as they could obtain war- 
rants against sustained by sufficient evi- 
dence - nor could personal animosity have 
prompted the society to take any st*^>s 
in tike affair* As guardians of the laws 
prohibiting cruelty and its attendant \ ices 
m the cock-pit, they acted on the intelli- 
gence they received ; and proceeded im- 
partially against all the offenders. If 
members of parliament will associate 
with the lowest blackguards and gam- 
blers in breaking the laws, they have no 
right to complain when they arc com- 
pelled to pay the penalty . As to the 
amusement being unobtrum * and /niupc- 
/y arranged, if it be criminal and hnrhnr- 
oys, these are reasons w by it should he 
sought out, especially when it is known 
that it seeks privacy for the very purpose 
of evading the law,; — aud is unobtrusive 
t nlv because tin* voice of public opiuiou 
ha* pronounced it to bvij/ttia bonos mores. 
The hui.d that finds out ami grasp* \nctt 
of iniquity before the birds arc flown, 
^however they may have been plucked. k 
confers a bencnUnpon socitU. Thatihc 
magistrates shoitfT nt ^ict t he highest pe- 
nally in a cfiM* so flagrant. ‘Wen upon the 
pcwireutrupped innocents brought together 
•to assist *uci* patrons as Mr. Grantley 
1’erkelcy iu their * pious orgies, is to L><» 
sure not a little provoking — because if 
the poor cannot j^ty, their patrons must. 

*' 'I lie chivalr*'us defence of cock-fight- 
ing riu.)I no t ]k»ss withc'Ut a remark or 
two. backed a.- it is h\ the following con- 
fusion: — ‘i tuiifpss that 1 am favour- 
ably inclined to ail old English garner 
and recreations. In the forest, the field, 
the turf, moor, and river ; the ring, the 
t! « stage, and the honest interchange of 
tdoi s, whethei of the glove, the foil , the 
f nnnt, itajf, or singlestick. 1 admire in- 
domitable gallantry wherever I see it 
displayed : in man, beast, or bird, the 
quality to me i< ever estimable ; I except 
only the (wiling of annuals, coerced or 
confined, mid without the option of sur- 
render.'* Mr. ilerkelev ventures the gra- 
tuitous assertion that, * of all combats 
^between animals, that of the game-cock 
is the fairest and less cruel, and the most 
independent of the interference of man.' 
Thrift com bate do notarise from the mere 
naturul courage of the bird, nor from his 
natural excitement as coffiffeeted with his 
harem, and his own and their defence, 
lint ad vantage is taken ofhis surprising 
fftour.j£\ errsd the ferocity which springs 
dht of affection to his land is stimulated 
by human barbarity, for the purpose of 


main tabling conflicts to gratify the worst 
Missions that can corrupt or deprave the 
» uman heart. These otitis |*o»»eas the 
courage with which they ore endowed 
for self-defence, and not for mutual de- 
struction ; and wo may observe, that all 
animals that destroy each oilier for the 
sport and amusement of man have hail 
their instincts perverted bv Insect , and 
without training, without man’s per- 
petual interference, dogs would not 
pursue in the chase, horses would not 
run on the course, and cocks would 
not he trimmed, arid armed, and placed 
in circumstances where they inflict 
death upon each other, amid u host of 
stamping, clapping, shouting, eagerly 
betting, or horridly cursing spectator*. 
' Independent of the interference of 
imm 1 ’ Why it i* from first to lust his 
work; afetl that there may he fair play, 
aud good sport, and a sufficient stimulus 
to the spirit of gambling, * they are 
mate lad to the weight of an ounce, and 
equal!) armed, with weapons tending to 
procure a speed) result to the conflict, 
which otherwise would be protracted, 
and productive of a lingering death.* 
Here is humanity 1 h «* the conflict of 
death, trot up solely for amusement, and 
Mr. Hcikekv says that it ' is independent 
ot the interim ence of man.* Aafuir 
prompts them to engage, and he is 
pleased with the mdoniifabh* courage 
display'd . and it is not only in the fi«u- 
fllct of birds he delights — provided 
means and appliances be e<piai — he is 
trails} ted with the honest interchange 
of blows, and cork-lighting would lose 
much +ot iu charms, if cart* were not 
taken to * mutch them to the weight of an 
ounce.’ Oh, this high-minded gentle- 
man of England ’ But away with cant. 
Mr. Berkeley has furnished a practical 
commentary on his verbal commendation 
of 1 thu honest interchange of blows' 
and 4 (quality of weight,’ whether iu 
animal or human combats. Our renders 
cannot have forgotten a certain memorable 
tnul % KftA&tn against Berkeley ami 
a noth e i, when it uw prosed m eudence, 
that Mr, Grantley Berkeley, a man of re- 
markable stature and strength , attacked 
Mr. Fraser , a slenderly made and tteakly 
man, by striking him a blow which knocked 
him down ; and having got him down, laid 
hold of his collar with his left hand , and 
vith his right clenched fist heat him about 
the head and face while on the ground, as 
hard as his strength would allow ; he then 
proceeded to take a heavy whip, such an one 
as uas used by the rough riders in the 
army, while In caking iu horses; he took it 
just by the small end , and with the heavy 
loaded end struck Mr. Fraser ( still on the 
ground) about the shoulders, hack, and head, 
where the blows had done very considerable 
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hurt. Ourhearta siokenedwhile transcrib- 
ing what we bare written, and we cannot 
trust ourselves to give all the disgusting 
exhibition of cowardly cruelty which 
this trial discloses. But it is probably 
what might be naturally expected from 
the advocate of a sport so cruel and so 
morally degrading as cock-fiftuing. We 
perfectly concur with a modern writer, 
when he says, ' Cruel pastimes will make 
cruel member* of society and, whoever 
may he* inclined to dispute the truth of 
tin’ max ini, we are quite sure that Mr. 
Fraser will agree with us. The same 
observe* , und with the quotation 
^MBfcclutle : 4 The doctrine has long 
been exploded, that savage and brutal 
mu u semen ts nr© essential to the courage 
«*f a people. Nothing but moral courage, 
the courage which springs from know- 
ledge and principle, can save a nafion in 
the hour of it-, peril. The courage that 
i'* fostered by cruelty, is courage to he 
an asfen^sin it** a regicide , the pit and tin* 
hull-rinjr, and the concealed* haunts of 
dog and cock-fighting, are not the schools 


of patriotism, flam mm w associated 
with brutality. The on 1)P heroins che- 
rished in these dens of depravity, is that 
which braves the opinions of .the virtuous, 
a#d that seeks destruction from the hand 
of the executioner.* ” 

Sportsmen of England ! This is the 
frieik) of fair play ! of the honest inter- 
change j)f blows — .of indomitable gal- 
lantry — the enemy of intrusion into 
private premises , and of taking foul 
advantage! We quote his character 
from a Whig. 

Is not the champion well chosen? 
lie may pair off with his selected anta- 
gonist, Dr. Styles. The doctor ought 
to feel obliged, dial such a mark for an 
unanswerable argument urn ad hominem 
is supplied him by the uncalled-for 
appearance of Mr. Giantley Berkeley 
as the advocate of cock-fighting, &c., 
011 the ground of fair play, and manly 
bearing. • 


Til L PROGRESS OF DISORGANISATION. 


T11 l complaint of the want of a govern- 
wntt grow* stale and tiresome. I11 fact, 
tu n h;\\ c left off repeating it. But the 
c \il i* not gone, although we may get 
tired </ talking of it. On the contrary, 
it becomes of more real weight and 
pressure with each revolving mogn ; 
and that which we laughed at, half- jest, 
half-earnest, three years since, — now 
makes itself felt, at home, abroad, in 
the palace, in parliament, and in the 
treasury, with a reality which puts all 
merriment quite out of our thoughts. 

We are now in the ninth year df the 
Whig dominion. The professions with 
which the Whigs assumed office have 
surely, then, had a fair trial. If, in 
nine years, promises of this sort cannot 
be fulfilled, then, assuredly, they can- 
not be worth either asking or receiving. 
It will surely be allowed, that when 
these people, in 1830, promised us a 
vastly improved system of government, 
they were fairly taken to mean some- 
thing which should shortly be seen and 
felt,— not something which might ar- 
rive in the davs of our grandchildren. 

We have \ right, then, to ask, 
Whether there has been any realisation 
of those splendid hopes, which, on the 
accession of these gentlemen to office, 
were confidently and unliesitatingly ex- 
sited, by speech, by journal, and by 


pamphlet, thr oupheus t tie kingdom ? 
The hopes and^protessions in Question 
were very commonly classed under 
three lieads, — Peace ; Reform ; and 
Retrenchment. Let us inquire, for 
a few moments, how the pledges in- 
volved in the continuaUuse of these 
words have been redeemed. 

Peace. — Under this head, the Whigs 
could not, indeed, hold out any hope 
of improvement ; inasmuch as England 
had enjoyed a state of almost unbroken 
tranquillity for the previous fifteen 
years. They could only, therefore, 
assert their determination to maintain, 
as far as possible, that quiescent con- 
dition, and to preserve the empire from 
the dangers and the burdens of war .; 
without, however, subjecting her to 
insult or to injury by their peaceable 
demeanour. . 

Has this promise been kept? To 
the outward appearance, perhaps, but 
no further. England has possessed 
two sources of strength, which *0 far 
commanded the respect of surrounding 
nations, as to render it a comparative 
easy task to maintain friendly relations 
with them. Site has had the reputation 
of containing within her the sinews of 
war; and she has still owned the pre- 
sence of the mind and the heart of 
Wellington. It would require no or- 
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dinary degree of temerity in the foreign 
statesman, bfc he Russian or New 
Yorker, to provoke to deadly strife 
the realm, whose coffers were still the 
general resort of the civilised worltF, 
and whose senate was guided by the 
hero of \\ aterloo. 

Wuh these obvious advantages on 
his side, it were small credit to^tny 
British statesman, not to have plunged 
the nation into war. Rather let us say, 
that to have committed so gratuitous 
a fault, would have deserved the 
heaviest punishment the nation could 
award. 

But, although so monstrous a fault 
has not been committed, how far short 
of it have our Whig negotiators come i 
Foreign affairs, in the proper meaning 
of the term, embrace all tlrose relations 
which lie beyond the circuit of the 
British seas. Taken in this accepta- 
tion, in what sort of a predicament 
are the foreign* affairs of England at 
this moment ? 

In Europe, have we a single sincere 
friend ? France, at this momerlt, sys- 
tematically insults our flag, and coun- 
terworks our. policy. Austria too 
remote to affictt eu her for gcod or 
evil. Holland and rrthsia preserve a 
resentful and distant silence ; Russia 
makes no secret of her designs upon 
the East ; Spain and Portugal have been 
thrown, partly by our absurd interfer- 
ence, into suwh a state of external mi- 
sery and confusion, as to be utterly 
powerless either for aid or for harm ; 
and, in fact, careless of all, except of 
the chance of getting a little more of 
our money. 

But in the other quarters of the 
globe, what a spectacle everywhere 
meets the eye. Canada, India, the 
West Indies, Newfoundland; — here, 
indeed, the inevitable results of the 
want of a government at home are 
abundantly manifest, turn which way 
we will. 

For a long series of years, now, has 
Canada been in a predicament which 
urgently demanded a bold and states- 
manlike course of proceeding ; instead 
of which, what have we seen ? First, 
a board of three commissioners, ac- 
cumulating piles of reports, expending 
large sums of the public money, but 
doing nothing . Then a single cora- 
miMioner, who has just followed in 
the same course ; expending money 


faster than ever, but doing less even 
than his predecessors; but as for a 
remedy — a system of policy — of that 
there is not even a hope. All that our 
Downing Street gentry can venture to 
attempt is, a bill to continue the pre- 
sent nosystem and noconstitution, for 
another two or three years ! 

Just of u piece is the progress of 
affairs m several other of our colonies ; 
in short, although an empire like that 
of Great Britain cannot easily he de- 
stroyed, in time of pace and without 
an enemy, in a few months or years, 
our present managers have unquestion- 
ably contrived, in a very moderate 
space of time, to place nearly every 
great section of our foreign possessions 
in some kind of jeopardy or other. 

Peace, then, winch we possessed 
before the Whigs took the reins, we do, 
indeed, in some sort, possess still ; 
but our l&mqoilhu is less unbroken, 
and our prospect*, loss unclouded. 

Reform was the second promise 
nude ; and reform, as far a> words 
go, we have certainly obtained. But 
will a phrase fulfil a pledge? W as 
there not, under all the excitement of 
1831, something more in contempla- 
tion than the mere carrying a certain 
“ scheme Had not all chivies — 
ami there were many — who sincerely 
desired “ reform/’ sumo practical ob- 
ject in view, the achievement of which 
was the leal motive lor all their ellorts ? 
Ask, then, all these parties at the 
present moment, whether they have 
realised what they sought, or whether 
they have not been universally de- 
ceived ? 

If the British empire were polled at 
the ’’present moment, on the simple 
question, u The Reform-bill, has it 
succeeded, or failed /M what would be 
the proportion of approvers to the im- 
mediate majority which would an- 
nounce its condemnation ? 

The whole Conservative body, now 
returning nearly one- half of the House 
of Commons, would unanimously agree 
that the measure is a failure. The 
greater part of the Conservatives would 
admit now, as they did in 1830, that a 
reform-bill was needed ; but they would 
point to the glaring fact, that m seven 
years after the constitution of the re- 
formed parliament, a measure * in 
favour of which only ninety petitions 
were presented, and against which. 
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three thousand four hundred , was yet 
carried by a majority in the House of 
Commdns; and they would say, with- 
out hesitation, “ W ho can doubt, after 
such a vote, that, as far as it was 
wished to make this house a fair repre- 
sentation of the people, the #ct of 11331 
is a failure V' 

The entire Radical array would join 
in this opinion. In fact, the whole 
41 Libeial” press of London, from the 
Morning Chronicle down to the Chart- 
ist , has already, without reserve, pro- 
nounced the Reform-bill to be an utter 
failure. 

And where is the residue then, whose 
votes we may expect on the other side ? 
The House of Commons gives too fa- 
vourable a view of their number*. In 
that assembly there are 317 Conserva- 
tives, and at least 150 Radicals, who 
would unhesitatingly declare, that, ex- 
cept carried much further, fiie bill of 
1 '.31 was an useless abortion. This 
would leave about 1 f »0 Whigs, who 
would probably vote that the Reform- 
bill, on the whole, had succeeded. 
Hut ii. the country at large, the pre- 
pomh iance on the negative side would 
be mm h larger. The strength of 
W higgimn among the people is per- 
f* ctly "contemptible. Set up, in Mary- 
lcb f,, te or in Finsbury, a Conservative 
cm' .date, a Radical candidate, and a 
pun W hig, and let only single votes be 
...tin; we would venture long o^ds, 
th it if the battle were fairly fought, and 

the Whig stood on the distinct 
pound of the Reform-bill as it is, and 
the Radical, as the champion of a new 
Reform-bill, — the votes for the Whig 
would not number one- seventh of the 
whole amount polled 1 And in* this 
belief we say, that in the matter of re- 
form, also, the Whig ministries of the 
last nine years have signally failed. 

Ki:i RKNCiiMr.M, or economy, was 
the third, and not the least important, 
of their pledges. How has it been re- 
deemed ? Lei a few plain facts an* 
swer this question. 

The last budget brought before par- 
liament by a Conservative chancellor of 
the exchequer was that of 1830. It 
was thus summed up by Mr. Goul- 
burn, when laying it before the House 
of Commons : — 

" Thus the total amount of the public 
charge for the present year will be 
47,812,000/. ; leaving a clear surplus of 

667 ,000/. to be appropriated to the 
payment of debt.” 


Such was the point from which the 
Whigs started. It wasYrora an ex- 
penditure of 47,812,000/. that they 
were pledged to make reductions. And, 
beyond all doubt, reductions they did 
make. Very little difficulty was found 
in dismissing some hundreds of clerks 
and petty officers, who were no friends 
of tlkirs, and in cutting down various 
places, ifi all departments, which were 
not held by Whigs; and in this way, 
for a year or two, a great shew of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment was made. 
But it was nothing more than a shew. 
Very soon did it become apparent that 
new boards would be needed to do the 
work that the abolished boards had 
previously done; and that, in many 
casesi it might be convenient to issue a 
u commission v of five or six lawyers, 
to do what had previously been done 
by a single clerk. And in this way, 
having dismissed, without rhyme or 
reason, some 3000 or 4000 Tory clerks 
and placemen, in the first two years of 
“ economy and retrenchment,” the last 
five y£ars have been occupied in the 
pleasant employment of distributing to 
some* €000 or 4000 Whigs the em- 
ployments which wore th'fte-^acated, or 
made necessar/. 

And the general result of the whole 
seven years is thus shewn in Mr. Spring 
Rice’s budget of the present session, 
which he sums up with these words, — 

“ Making a total expenditure of 
47,988,000/., shewing a surplus, which 
1 am sorry to say is but small, of 140,000/. 
But this" makes no provision for the 
1,000,000/. of extra expenses required 
for Canada." 

So that, adding this million, Mr. 
Goulburn’s expenditu re of47,8 12,000/. 
will be augmented to 48,988,000/.; 
and the surplus of income over expen- 
diture, which in 1830 was 2,667,000 /., 
is now changed into an actual deficiency 
of 860,000/. And thus is fulfilled the 
third of the Whig pledges, — that of re- 
duced expenditure and lightened tax- 
ation. And, to make the picture com- 
plete, while all idea of a surplus, to be 
appropriated to the reduction of debt, 
seems at an end ; and instead thereof 
we have a positive deficiency* to Be 
made good by Exchequer-bills, thus 
working an increase of debt ; while we 
are thus getting deeper and deeperinto 
debt, year by year, we have the further 
comfort of perceiving that the whole of 
the last nine years has been entirely 
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lost, as for asreduction of debt is con- 
cerned ; anti that the nnuual charge 
upon the country for interest is greater 
now than it was nine years ago. 

In Mr. Goulburn’s budget, lie Set 
down for the interest of the funded and 
unfunded debt, 29,049,000/. But 
then he provided a surplus of 2,677.000/, 
for the reduction of debt. Had/ich u 
surplus been maintained, it would, in 
nine years, have reduced more than 
hvmty-four millions of debt, — even 
throwing all calculations of compound 
interest out of view. This reduction of 
die capital would have reduced the 
annual charge, reckoned at 3t percent, 
not less than 840,000/. a year. It 
ought at least to have countervailed the 
20,000,000/. given to the West Indian 
proprietors, and something more. . Al- 
lowing for the interest on this new debt, 
it ought to have reduced the charge 
of 1830 to the sum of 28,900,000/. 
per annum. "Instead of which, Mr. 
Rice coolly informs us, that the cx- 
jietiditurt* on account of the debt, 
funded and unfunded, last y««r, was 
29,427,000/. This is a good half 
m ill ion per annum more than H«ought 
to have and ^ftpre than it would 

hfc.w^S/een, had Mr: (ioulbum re- 
mained chancellor of the exchequer. 
And in saving this, we allow for the 
West Indian bonus. it that grant 
of twenty millions had never been 
made, and s*f Mr. Gou l burn’s surplus 
of 2,677,0 00/. had been allowed to 
operate, the total annual charge for trie 
debt in the present year would hate 
lieeri 28,209,000/. instead of which. 
Mr. Kice makes it 29,427,000/. And 
such is the progress that we hint? made, 
in the course of rime years of Whig 
mismanagement, in that great matter 
of national concern, die reduction of 
our debt ! 

What can our verdict be, then, on 
ail these three heads ! Have the Whigs 
maintained for us an honourable peace f 
Have they not, rather, so contrived 
matters as to involve us, whether with 
die European powers or with our own 
colonies, in just that state of bad feel- 
ing and discontent, which has nearly 
all the evils of war without any of its 
gains or its honours ? Have they given 
uw. under the name ofReform, a repre- 
^aentetiv^ system winch commends itself 
u> d#e general approval, as an unques- 
tionable change for die better? Or 
hme they not rather w t up a system 


which neither Conservatives nor Ra- 
dicals can tolerate ; and whi^h none 
but Whigs, who constitute less than 
one-tenth of the population, are con- 
tented with? While, on the last point, 
they have advanced an annual expen- 
diture oh 47,812,000/. to one of 
•10,988,000/. ; they have changed u 
surplus of income of 2,677,000/. into 
a deficiency of 840,000/.; and haw 
raised the annual charge on our debt 
from 29,049,000/. to 29,427,000 /. On 
the whole, then, it must stand ad- 
mitted, as defying all contradiction, 
that on all these three heads, upon 
winch their continuance in office 
voluntarily rested,— their pledges have 
been violated, their profession* utterly 
forgeftten. 

V\ ell, but, it may be asked, to what 
end is all tins ? We know that thev 
people are a set of driveller-. and cox- 
combs ; that they have dow* nothin;, 
that they undertook in d»», mid evny 
thing that they ought not to hme dow . 
But what then f People are n ally tired 
of saving this and of bearing one an- 
other say it. What induce* you, at 
ibis time of tiny, to retread a path so 
beaten and footworn * 

Our answer »«, tb.it our thoughts 
weie driven back upon thi** subject, 
tiresome as wi know u to be, b;, a few 
moments’ contemplation ot tin* predi- 
cament in which the country now 
stqnds, and of the dilliculues wbten 
seem to he thickening around us. 
W e ohsene that the army, which, m 
1830, cost 0,991,163/., in 1339 cost 
7,201,000/. ; and within these few 
days wt have heard Lord John Russell 
propose suddenly to add another .*5000 
men ; and, besides this, to authorise 
the levy of a further force, in blue coats, 
called 44 County Police,” of probably a 
further 10,000 or 20,000 men. W o 
see all this going on, in the ninth yeai 
of a 44 Reform government,” of a 44 Li- 
beral administration,” of a cabinet pro- 
fessing to rest solely on the popular 
opinion ; and we are driven to ask 
ourselves, How is all this? 

And thus it is 'that we arc forced 
back on the oft-repeated task, of re- 
tracing the faults and blunders of the 
Whig administration. Why is it that 
the peace of the country is perilled, 
and a perpetually increasing force of 
soldiery and police required, to keep 
down the masses ? Simply, bemuse the 
government is not respected, liven un- 
der a firm and powerful tyranny would 
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there be, in all probability, greater in- 
ternal peace than we now enjoy. 
Notliing incites to insurrection so 
powerfully as a wide-spread opinion 
of tlie weakness of the government. 
Anti never, assuredly, in modern times, 
had England a government so uni- 
versally despised, as that under which 
wo are now living. 

Wo can easily believe that some 
persons may, at first sight, think this 
language too strong. But it is not so. 
<\>uld any proof more convincing be 
given of the utter want of suppoit to 
the present government, throughout 
the country, than the ridiculously 
abortive attempt lately made to get 
up addresses to the throne, on Lord 
Melbourne' 1 * resumption of otfice ? 
Two or three dozen of such documents 
were indeed easily obtained, from the 
little knots of Wing- Radicals who have 
been lifted into a momentry importance, 
in the borough towns, by the Whig 
Municipal Reform. But wherever the 
p*»ur ministerialists vt mured out into 
open day, and called a public meeting, 
they wviu, in almost every case, either 
outvoted by the Conservatives, or uut- 
c honoured by the Radicals, or left in 
the silem stillness of contempt by the 
whole public. A call, a loud and 
U'l * mum civ, was made to the people 
(«> “ support their queen;” and the 
icsjunse which, had the call been a 
h*.,] innate one, would have uprisen 
ft' :n the hands and hearts of millions, 

/• as not joined in by a thousand men, 
reckoning the whole kingdom ! A 
failure so utter, so ludicrous, was cer- 
tainly never before witnessed. 

But the evidence of the utter con- 
tempt into which the government of 
England has fallen, need not be drawn 
from one circumstance or event ; it 
surrounds us on every side. That 
government has a policy, or something 
which it calls by that name. Where, 
amidst the whole press of England, 
excepting the organ of the Foreign 
Office (the Globe), has that u policy” 
a single defender ? We know of none. 
The j Morning Chronicle eschews it ; 
the Advertiser and the Sun cannot 
tolerate it; nay, even the crawling 
Courur itself rebels against the igno- 
miny of avouching such a system. 
What, then, can be expected from a 
government which persists in holding 
office, and administering the public 
affairs, with no support whatever from 
either the press or the people ? It ia 


utterly impossible that any results can 
flow from such an attempt, but in- 
creasing anarchy and disorder* 

This is so obvious, that we oannot 
help believing that^ in the quiett re* 
flection which the coming reees*. will 
bring, some of the less guilty and per- 
verse of our present misgovernors. will 
beedtae conscious of their dangerous 
and disgraceful predicament. They 
will perceive that, by any longer pen- 
severance in the hopeless struggle, they 
will be betraying the safety and tire 
honour of their too-confiding sovereign. 
Already has the monarchical principle 
been pul to a severe test; another 
year or two’s pertinacity would produce 
more serious consequences, tnan the 
National Petition or the Birmingham 
outbreak. We profess not even to 
surmise in what shape the evil would 
approach; but sure we are, that a 
government wholly destitute of public 
support or public confidence, is now, 
in England, impossible ; and equally 
certain are we, that if there were called 
forth ftom the people of England, all 
jvho disapprove of the present govern- 
ment * s 100 Radical, and^ all who dis- 
approve of it as too C ons^ative, there 
would not be l£lCtt> support**. 1 ^ Mel- 
bourne cabinet, enough men, having 
any political opinion, to fill West- 
minster liall ! 

We know, indeed, that some of their 
professional advocates -have argued, 
that, as standing between the Radicals 
on the one side, and the Conservatives 
on the other, they may be held to have 
found the true via media , the nearest 
approach to perfection. This may be 
an admirable theory, but it works very 
ill in practice. The truth is, that these 
two great parties, the Radicals and the 
Conservatives, have now drawn into 
their ranks the whole of those classes of 
the people of England, who take any 
interest in political matters* Among 
the mass of the population, there are 
none — beyond a few Whig placemen, 
and a stray man or two, a mere oddity, 
here and there, to support the Mel- 
bournites in their middle course. It 
comes, therefore, to this, Whether the 
government can be carried on in a line 
of policy having no supporters outside 
the walls of parliament r We believe 
that it cannot; and we believe, also, 
that the attempt to carry it on after 
thi* fashion, is bringing the monarchy 
and the other institutions of the country 
into, very serious jeopardy. 
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We shall only add, that in speaking 
of the voluntuy retirement of the pre- 
sent ministry as a thing to be desired, 
we speak with a degree of doubt and 
hesitation. We can have no persond 
advantage from a change ; we look to 
such a circumstance merely as a matter 
of public concern ; and we confess 
that, if the Whigs would conduct tKem- 
selves somewhat better than jjiey do, 
we could be well content to leave the 
Conservatives on the Speaker’s left hand 
for a few months longer. The purer 
and more bracing air of the opposition 
benches is working a visible improve- 
ment. Mr. Gibson (miserable man !) 
remarked this at the Ipswich election. 
He remarked truly, and we are de- 
lighted to admit the fact, that the Con- 
servative party were actually retro- 
grading, and becoming less and ’less 
u liberal M every hour. He might have 
said the same thing of the country in 
general. The fact is, that in the con- 
flict now going on, principles of right 
and wrong are involved; and, m the 
course of argument, multitude^ both 
in parliament and out of it, are learning 
the truth and miportance of many kings 
which, erevvi^e, tlyeytho light doubtful 
01 J* 239 fl^ fcrinl. HencV it is, that in 
what Mr. Gibson and 1 ns new friends 
call “ bigotry," both the countiy at 
large ana its representatives are rapidly 
increasing ; and the longer the struggle 
continues, tha more will this be the 
case. And it is because we could be 
well content to see the Conservame 
leaders still better schooled in the 
lessons of u bigotry,” that we should 
not greatly regret their continuance on 
the opposition benches for some time 
longer. 

But the general interests, and more 
especially the safety of the monarchy, 
seem to forbid this. By their various 
quackeries, the idiots now in power 
have brought society to the very verge 


of dissolution. They raised the masses 
into a state of dangerous and unnatural 
excitement, in order, by their aid, to 
carry the lleform-bill ; which Ilcforra- 
bill, they flattered themselves, would 
make them ministers for life. To pan- 
der to the same popular lust of power, 
they added the further boon of a Muni- 
cipal Reform, of the most democratic 
character. By these devices and gifts 
they have kept up a hope, for seven 
years past, which they nevei intended 
to gratify. But in the end, the millions, 
whom they have been leading to expect 
some great gain from all these changes, 
now begin to tind out that lh**y ha>e 
been utterly and grossly deceived. 
They are wroth ; the Whigs, their de- 
ceiver*, know not what to do with 
them. In fact, the Wings have no fair 
answer to then clamorous demands. 
The masses are only acting' out tU 
lesson winch they have been uu/n» 
and it is not fur those who taught the u 
to punish them hr cam m,. m:* 
instruction. 

Such is the smu mi* tl.n at h .n ■. , 
and abroad, as wv luvr u'u.ih 
served, e\ery thin'/ wears i Iumiv; 
pod. That last and poors st : • — i » * 
which the Whig* hint th <i !a : < 

two >tars past — iho fat on M bu 
court — has now been tin! to ?’>• «.• . 
most,— tried, »n fact, so la*.. is to 
‘he youthful sovereign hors* If into a I - 
greg of di^estc tin This fund, aU«/, ,* 
quite expended; and the Whijs l.a.o 
none other to winch to fly. A com- 
pany more utterly bankrupt of all cha- 
racter, and of all resources, it is im- 
possible to conceive. Their predica- 
ment would be ludicious, were it not 
that their weakness, while* at the helm, 
is the weakness of tin- kingdom ; and 
their failure, if their temerity holds out 
much longei, may involve hiL>lu*r and 
dearer interests than theirs in one 
common wreck. 


Lenta Moyct end Barclay, Cm tie Street, Leicester Square. 
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EPISTLE^ OF Til E LITERATI. 

No. XII. • 

IW5.MV-.INV m flUVrR YOP.KE, ESQ., ON te FARMER'S r.«*%Y OX SfJ AKSpF \ ftT.” 

• 

Ur wt Sir,— -A s there appears to lx? a revived zeal for comnten tutorship on 
Sh.ikspeaie, I may be perhaps allowed to roll my tub among the rest ; and the 
fust mmvh <• I wish to pc. form is to ml, or at least/o give some reasons for ridding, 
all futi.ie editors of a superfluous swelling in the shape of Dr. Farmer's Emit/ 
(U 7. otnuHg of ShaksjKttrc, winch has long •been a regular encumbrance on 
tiir vari >rum cdilnns. In the .subjoined letter, if you will be so goou ^jp print 
it, your leaders, who 1 hope are in number equal to the whole reading public 
of ‘ ‘treat Bntain and Ireland, and the Colonics, 

— ,f From sunuy Indus to the Pole, — 

will find my reasons for not thinking highly of the Master of Emmjnuel, or his 
.S'.akspeanan labours. The critical clique to which he belonged was peculiarly 
absurd ; and we have only to cast a glance upon his face, as preserved in an en- 
i»r.i\.ngby Hauling, to see that the feeble smiik of fat-beaded and scornful block- 
hcadism self-satisfied, with that peddling pedantry of the smallest order, which 
c iititled its possessor to look down with patronizing pity on the loftiest genius, is its 
picvadmg feature. Poihaps somebody may think it woith while to contiadict this 
assertion by a host of collegiate opinions in liis favour, backed by a list of super- 
lative panegyucs on his learning, and excellence of wisdom and wit, culled from 
vaiious quarters; and I shall not dispute their justice, or undervalue their merit. 
I am only dealing with the Essay before me ; and with his picture, as I find it in the 
splendid Cracherode copy of Stecvens (a presentation one) in the British Museum. 

Let me ask the favour of a couple of dozen lines before I close my note ; 
and they are intended to say that Charles Knight's Sfiakspcarc (or as he thinks 
proper, 44 after much consideration,” to spell the word Shukspcrc — he might 
as well spell his own name A 7 i«/i/) is, in its conception and management, 
one of the most valuable presents made, not merely to Shakspearian, but to 
general antiquarian literature. I know that there arc many more famous, 
elaborate, deeply pondered, and technical repertories of antiquarian lore. I 
know also that there have been criticisms of bights pretence, and, in some 
instances, of far higher genius, upon these illustrious dramas, than what we have 
in the brief notes which he is publishing ; but taking the combination of graphic 
vol. \%. NO. CWII, s 
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exhibition by admirably executed woodcuts (in most cases, worth a wagon load 
of comment) of objects now to be traced by [tormg research, but so familiar :»*> 
to be made matter of trite allusion in the days of Kli/abclli, with fmr!v-t!ig< stc-d 
and well condensed scholia, meeting* all the ordinary difficulties, and explainin'.; 
the ordinary puzzle* of the sadly mangled text, l do not know when* to find a 
book m which poetry is so aided by antiquarian knowledge and pictorial . 
AH lhi>, however, will not alhnvnu to say that the text still dots not want a 
ivwmoii much more searthingjy can fid than that winch l lemmings and Comb (I 
gave it, or that with whi**h t^ie successor' of these gentlemen ha\e bten sati'fud. 

Permit me to subscribe mvself, v id» great respect. 

J)iMt Mr. Vormr, 

iaithtullv yours, 

XV n u Mai. in n 

[It gives us great pleasure to print Pr. Maginn's litter; but we ,vc mu 
answerable for any of its statements or arguments. We must divide his (om- 
municaticm into two patts. '* I c? ns ask tin’* fix •m/’ to use his own pbr.iM , 
of saying t!*#} Tvas’s lUudniUd Suuky^satc i* a b.^ldy < rrdiUld** pu!.lnat.«ri, 
containing .Mfrusionally txet lb nt ob^rviilnmv, handsomely illiMntid, and whit 
in those d:jJjs ought lx* not forgotten, whin “ Kxilu »’pa '-lulls sin* s;.fh a pt.v. 
as the song jay s, marv ellously cheap.— O. V.j 


v 

DU. rAUMJ Ui rtiSAY ON \itY, I.nilNIM; o! sniKSTTMlt 
• /'uNMIH UL!». 


ft?-.:. 


V W1I.UIM MIMNX, TK' ,110 


I inR^ptjyavs coti>idend l>r. Far- 
mers ^Bklobr^ted 1 >*.iy sis Strew r* 
calls it, on the* l-arnm^ of Sh.ik«q care, 
as a piece of pedantic impel tmern , 
not penlftled m htemtuif. The 
very style and manner in which d.i^ 
third or fourth-rate scholar, undistiti- 


an ‘ lu< .ton biting him to a<qu:;« 
kuowhd/e ofiOniint »■! fnr».;n h u 
uu. 

“ II nl / not loir.i n» hi*. r> •. ></“.- 
i>*. i aimn. “ p»>*»r Siuhq «.ue w...j 
Inve be. n stiip|Hil baiv'/'fu*. W\^ a 
the insolu.ee and >t lt*< onct it <>l n 


guished by any woik of reputation 
wlmtcver, speaks of M the old bard,** 
as be usually entitles Sbakspcare, are- 
as disgusting as the smirking com- 
placency with which be regards Ins 
own petty labours. 41 The rage of 
parallelisms,” he says in his preface, 
M is almost over; and, in truth, nothing 
can be more absurd. Tnrs was stolen 


assertion, may we riot ask from whom 
was Shnksj»oart to b»* rescued ? l*n»m 
some zealous cornmoutntois, it appeal , 
who indulged in a rage for loHcctun; 
parallelisms, i.r. passages in the clas- 
sical authors, in which they thought 
they found resemblances to passages in 
Sbakspcare. In this task they some- 
times were fanciful, and saw likenesses 


from one classic, that from another; 
and, had 1 not stepped in to his rescue, 
poor Sltak&peare had been stripped as 
naked of ornament as when he first 
held horse* at the door of the play- 
house.** Ilis having ever held horses 
at the door of the playhouse is an idle 
fiction, which the slightest consideration 
liestowed on the weer of his fortunes 
in London would suffice to dispel; 
but it h introduced here to serve the 
purpose of suggesting to Fanner's 
readers that the original condition of 
Shaksix are was menial, and therefore 
that H i* improbable he had received 


where none existed, but not one of them 
accused Slink speare of theft. There is 
a vast difference between a thief and 
an imitator. Who has ever accused 
Milton or Viigil of stealing from 
Ilonier 1 Who is so insane ns to think 
that Paradise Lost or the *Lmid stand 
in need of “ a rescue” from the an- 
notators who jioint out the passages of 
the Iliad, or other poems, from which 
many of the most beautiful and maje-hc 
ornaments of the more ramlcm gioat 
epics are derived 1 Nobody, of the 
most common seme, can imagine that 
illustrations of this k ind strip the pooN 
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naked, or cal! for the assistance of such 
rescuers as Farmer. 

Elsewhere lie says, — 

M i hrst* tritic-j" (those* who niainliup 
Shakspeare *b claims on Ivnrmiig)/ " ami 
many others, their coadjutors, hum sup- 
posed thrmsclwa ahlo to Trace Shak- 
spvatv in tin* writings of the ancients, and 
hue .sometimes pu s untied us of their 
ov, ti learning, w hafever became of llioir 
wither'*. Hagmnsms have boon 
roveied in every natural description, anti 
•■very moral sentiment. Indeed. Iiy thr* 
1 nnl ntsml mire of the various liircryta, 
\ nint tut . am! Vlvu*, this business may 
hi* oil«>(.*«»d with verv little expense of 
time ot sagatiiy, us Addison hath dr- 
n.un^irati'd in his comment on CVin u 
< f aw, and \\ agstnft on l orn Thumb ; and 
1 mv self will engage to give you fjuot i- 
tinns fi»*ni the elder English writes* < for, 
l ) own tlie truth, T was once idle ejzu igh 
t » colh-et smh), w hit h *hr»l! carry with 
them »»« h aM an equal degree of similarity, 
ihif there t.m he nooctuaiori of wasting 
.tii % futnn tune in t! ; s department * tin* 
w.ii Id is- mm m p“s^es>ii*n of matU »■/ 

1 ttl'H 

V> doubt ihe wctl.l does ]»o>sess the 
wi*ik, ni'fl equally i" it dowbths.\ that 
tin word has u lulls f*»r*jotti n the boon. 
A mo:'' wurtbh ^ pv ce *.f numpt ty n i- 
tu mu, empty parade, :u.d shallow n-ad- 
i.i <h-<> not exist than ll» t Mulled 
i ( • :po-iiion of l>n. fluid, and therefore 
>i isjustl\ • n!uh'«l in the laboriously line 
* o'njdiuHM hoie paid it by rnrmt’i 

It would, in dot'd , be watuhnng far 
away from the question which I intend 
to discuss, if 1 weic to enter upon the 
di'tmttiou bclwtui imitation and pla- 
iruiism, or attempt to define the line 
at which one begins and the other 
ends ; but it is not going out of the 
way to pionounce the sentences just 
quoted very absurd. Erarpta , Sen * 
tint in, Flores , will give but little 
assistance in tracing out imitations ; 
foi these Compilations ate in general 
nothing mote than collections of conn 
iHonplaecs, which suggest themselves 
to reflective or poetic minds in all 
ages and countries pretty much in the 
same milliner. We nnist adopt a very 
different course of reading if we wish 
to shew, from the peculiarities of thought 
nr expression which are to bo found 
in one pc A, whether lie has or has not 
suggested the phrase or the idea to a 
successor. When this is judiciously 
done, it reflects honour on the taste 


and the rending of the critic. If the 
execution of such task be ridiculous, as 
sometimes it will be, the ridicule surely 
ought to attach to the commentator, not 
tS the author. Shakspeare is not to be 
esteemed unlearned, because Upton has 
sometimes been preposterous ; and yet 
that^s the argument which runs through- 
out this “celebrated Essay.” 

Additou’s critique on Chevy Chase , 
whether intended as jest or earnest, is 
in neither department very successful. 
The ballad poctiy of England was, 
in his time, matter of mock to “ the 
town,” the spark is 1 1 Templar, the wits 
of tlie coffer houses, qnd the men of 
tmnic ; and tho^e who, like Thomas 
Ilea mo, applied themselves to the 
antiquities of English literature, were 
especial butts of scorn. Addison, 
deeply imbued with tins spirit, deter- 
mined to be patronising at the expense of 
the old ballqjjl ; but not being altogether 
dehvered over to die dftnoft of gout, he 
could not refrain from expressing, now 
and tlam, genuine admiration of tlie 
] ictin^sque touches in Chivy Chase, 
hr some of which he found resem- 
blanAS in the haltle-pcems of an- 
tiquity. Those resemblance arc, in 
tact, unavoidable ; for the poehv. fli- 
( idcnls of war, cither in action or 
passion, arc so few and so prominently 
Milking, that they must occur to every 
poet, paiticularly to thos< who live 
among the scenes of wludli they sing : 
but, on the whole, so little was Addison 
qualified to perform the task of judging 
of tlie merits of the subject he selected 
for his criticism, that lie took as his 
text, not the real Chevy Chase of Richard 
Sheale, hi the time of Henry VI. — that 
which stirred the heart of Sir Philip Sid- * 
ney as with a trumpet — but a modern 
rifaecintento , made, in all probability, 
not fifty years before Addison was born, 
in every respect miserably inferior to 
tlu original, and in which are to be 
found these passages and expressions 
which excite the merriment of the 
jocular, lie could not have bestowed 
much attention on our ballad lore, and, 
consequently, not critically known any 
thing of its spirit; for if he had, he 
might have found, as weil as Ilearoe, 
that the true bal ! *l was “ The Pers6 
owt of Northumbcrlande.” 

As for Wngslaff’s Tom Thumb , that 
is an avowed joke upon Addison’s 
critique on Chevy Chase , and in many 


(a) See Notes n( the end of this article. 
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parts amusingly executed, to the dis- 
comfiture of* the Spsc-tator, It i* full 
of the then fashionable fooleries about 
Bentley ; and the author, being a me- 
dical man, could not avoid having* a 
fling at brother- doctors : it is now 
hardly remembered.* If, instead of 
quizzing Addison for bis critique on 
Chevy Chase, and selecting tnf old 
ballad of Toth Thumb as byf theme, 
the facetious physician could have 
made the 'Tom Thumb of Fielding, 
familiarised to us in Kane O’Hara's 
version, the object of his comment, 
then, as that renowned drama was 
originally written as a parody on 
the favourite tiagedtes of the day, it 
would be easy seriously to trace the 
remote original of the parodist jn the 
direct original of the burlesqued^ tra- 
gedian, If we could prove, for in- 
stance, that Thomson was indebted to 
any prior dramatist for 

“ O §ophonisba! Sophotisha, O !" 

that writer might claim the correspond- 
ing exclamation in Tom Thumb : — 

44 O Huncamunca 1 IluncAmunco?0 

* 

as his original property ; and th% .simi- 


larity of imitation insinuated by Fanner 
might be understood. 

But these are not cases in point : 
nor would Fanner's own collection of 
passages, in which the writers of anti- 
quity might be supposed to supply re- 
semblances to what we find in F.iiglia!i 
writers, affect the question in the least 
deg tee ; for if by these writers he 
nfeatis Chaucer, (lower, Lydgate, Sur- 
rey, Wyatt, Skelton, kc., they wen* 
all men of extensive reading in various 
languages, and had ample knowledge 
of preceding authors, and snlhuent 
access for the purpose of borrowing, m 
imitating, or soiling, if they ple.wd 
In making Ins collection, though l\ir- 
rnei designates it idleness, he might 
have* been profitably employed ; for i* f 
was a man of extensive and di -nlim v 
reading, with the advaiit.i^r of h.ivn / 
a great library at l.is svivae, !>• n : 
the pnitrip.il librarian of the l mv* rsity 
of Cambridge ; — In was idh empl oul, 
indeed, when he took iq on hu.isi't 
the office of** rescuing” N'.akspean . 

There is iiuwtvei, in i„s m 

amusing proof that he was p*.utu.M : y 
acquainted with the ,ut <d pl-i^musi! 


The following Part of this Canto Mb*’ old baiLd of VV.v, 7 ! und ) is i ! ,.- 
Bel lation of our IliWs being put into a Pudding, and runvetf'd nw.iv m a hnk»i\ 
Budget ; which is designed by our Author tn prove, if it i? under.-m u ! htnallv, I !, » 
the greatest Men are subject to .Misfortunes. But it is thought by Dr. B—L-th t • 
I>e all Mythology, and to contain the Doctrine of tho 1 ran*muf'iu ,*u of ,i« i is 

designed to shew that all Matter is t he .same, thmu.li differently M*>dif,- J. Jh* u •!'- 
me he intends to publish a distinct Treatise oindiis (‘ante, and ! don’t question, ? 
be *11 manage the Dispute with the same Lenmiug, Conduct, and good Manner-, }„• 
has done others, mid as Dr. Salmon uses in his corrections of Dr. Sydenham and th*< 
Dispensatory. The next Canto is the story of Tom 'rhumb’s being swullowed l»\ a 
Cow, and his Deliverance out of her, which is treated of at large bv Gondano Jin.ue, 
in his Sjxtccto dt la Hettia trumfante ; which book, though very scarce, yet a n>M/i» 
Gentleman, who has it in his possession, has been so obliging as tn U-t every Bu»iv 
know where to meet with it. After this vou fnd him carried ofibv a U-iv. n, and 


swallowed by a Giant; and 'tis almost the same story as that of Cammedi* and 
the Eagle, in Ovid . — 

1 Now by a Raven of strength. 

Away poor Tom uas home. 


* See moru: ftercusso mendueibus <ree penwt 
Ahripit Uwdeiu ” 

A Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb . London, 1711. J\ i;». 


There are some pretty fair jokes in pp. 1 1-1 A, lit, \c, Wagstaflb did not know 
how near the truth his jest lay, when lie attributes the origin of the fable t‘» anti- 
quity as remote &*< that of the Druids. P. A. The conclusion of his pamphlet is 
amusing nou\ 14 If," continues my bookseller, 44 you hnvo a mind that it should 
turn to advantage with treason or heresy, get censured by tho parliament or con- 
vocation, and condemned to bo burnt bv tho hands of the common hangman, and you 
can't fail having a multitude of readers, by tire same reason A notorious rogue has 
such a number of folio tren to the gatUws,” p. 24. It is now hard to say what is, 
or is not, treason. Heresy is not worth sixpence m the hook-market. There j* 
ih> convocation practically existing ; the literary hangman, like the schoolmaster, 
has gone abroad ; and as for the censure of parliament, since that assembly h»s 
been reformed , it would not influence the sale of a copy move or less of a two- 
penny tract, or n five-pound folio, 
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SluikspcaTc, lie informs us, came out of 
the hand of Nature, 44 us some one else 
expresses H, like Pallas out of .love’s 
head, at full growth, ami mature." 
Well did lie know who this some one 
was, for he quotes elsewhere 44 the 
preface to his" (that someone ilse's) 
*' cleirant translation of Terence." Tins 
is to he applauded ; for it is one of the 
he^t and navst appr(»ved tricks of the 
plat;.ary trade to pilftr with an appear- 
am e of candour, winch give, the contra- 
band!"! all the c-rtd.i oftheappiopriated 
p.H-ae< with those who know not whence 
it conn *, hating him at the same tunc 
a loophole ol i elreat when detected, 
hy p u,.iing out how he had disclaimed 
it" oii'jmality. Hut the some one cist , 
who h.ippuu d to Ik* George ( 'olnftn the 
fhh r, was not the kind of person to 
submit m vilince; and, according!} , in 
t l ,<‘ m*\t edition of Ins Terence, he 
dawns hi* kl thundei" as zr.ilously a> 
Ihrnis huiiMdf. 4< It i> whimsical 
i i.tu.gh," I.L oLkcim-v, •• that this a owe 
mn i/s , whose < Ap’esMon is here quoted 
t<* (> •nut name the cmer.il notion of 
Slnl.vj ,',111 v\*a:it of literature, should 
G no nthu tl an m\>tlf. Mr. l’.vmer 
d'»es not choose to mention where he 
metwji.li tlie e\piC'*'>ioni»f\t*;/,i otu the ; 
and a. >/;/t one i/m does i.ol choose to 
l.n u Jf m whuc he dropped it." Tins 
i* vt-iy lofty on the pait of Col man. 
1 i.o not know that any one has taken 
ill* trouldi ol seeking where he d*q»- 
t * il it, l.ut an anonymous critic 
j III. l Shakspi are of 1813, 

p. 01 , vnl. ii.J has shewn us where 
lie f<amd it; n.uncly, in l)r. Young’s 
( \uiti dun » on Original Composition. 
4 * An adult g* unis comes out of Nal^ue’s 
hands, as l ‘alias out of Jove’s Ik ad, 
at full growth, and mature. Shak- 
‘•pcaic’s ucuitis was of this kind." it 
m excessively diverting to find Farmer 
pilftrmg fium dolman, and Colman 
claiming the .stolon property only to be 
convicted tint he had himself stolen it 
fiom Young. I have noticed this trifle 
principally to lllustiatc the difference 
1 iet w cei i literary imitation and literary 
thieving. To any one acquainted with 
( lassical mythology, the idea of com- 
paring original genius starting into the 
world at once in full vigour of strength 
ami beau. y, without the tedious process 
of infant care and culture, to the God- 
dess of Wisdom bursting full armed 
from the brain of Jupiter, might readily 
occur. Two people, or two hundred 
and fifty-two people, might think of 


the same thing ; and yet he wlio came 
second, or two hundred and fifty- 
second, be as original as the man who 
cjme first. This would be a case of 
coincidence. If a verse-maker had seen 
the sentence of Young, and turned it 
into metre as thus — 

As 4rorn the forehead of the Olympian 
king 

Sprang Pallas armed, bo full grown* 
and iiKitur** 

Adult from Nature’s, hand doc 9 Genius 
hpnnc, 

Ao tedious hours of nurture to en- 
dure, 

it would be a case of imitation. Tbe 
verse- maker has contributed something 
in the shape of lahoui, at least, to the 
composition as he exhibits it ; if not 
** tlfe vision and the faculty divine,” 
yet u the single, double, and the triple 
rhymes;" but if we find not merely 
the obvious idea, but the peculiar 
phraseology, as “ coming out of Na- 
ture’s hand .as 44 Pallas [n«/ Jl/iniri a al 
out oU Jove’s [«i»£ Jupiter's] head ; ' 
ns im i\t full growth and mature;*’ and 
fWsc oh rases applied not to genius in 
truicfa), but to the particular genius 
winch was originally designated ; with- 
out any alteration of form, or any 
acknowledgment of the author in 
whom the borrower found it; then it 
is a direct case of literary tiiefi ; or, if 
it be more polite so to stvle it, a case 
of plagiarism. 

Enough of this. The principle of 
Far met ’s Kssuit ?>, that because injudi- 
cious commentators thought they found 
in the classics what Shakspeare had not 
found there, the 44 old bard " never could 
have consulted the classics at all. By 
such a process, the same case could 
he proved against Milton himself. 
P. liunie discovers, for example, that 
amerced in the line, — 

*• Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven,’’ — (Par. Lost, i. COP.) 

has 44 a strange affinity with the Greek 
utAin^cu, to deprive , to take away" as 
Homer has used it, much to our pur- 
pose, Odj/ss. vni. G4 : 

’OfSaXfiwv f*iv ’AMLI’lE, hhti ihtxv 

etodriv — 

jm 

“ The muse amerced him of his eyes, 
but gave him the faculty of singing 
sweetly;" amerced being, in feet, a 
technical word of our law, derived to 
us from the Norman-Fvench amcrckr. 
Newton is of opinion that, in Comus, 
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Milton, by his use of the word gazed, 
m the line, * 

•• This nvronh that juz'd upon his cluster* 
mg locks, - (Cornu* , v. M.) ^ 

deduced it from «)*£*,**< — gate being 
a Saxon woid of old Teutonic root, 
Ge-sean (t ontentu mutes aspneerv, says 
Skiuuer). It would be my to give *Uier 
examples, but let three suffice. Some 
future Tanner may adduce, as / proof of 
the ignorance or folly of those who were 
preposterously determined to prove 
that hlilton had read Homer, tliat they 
found it necessary to press words de- 
rived from our Saxou or Norman an- 
cestors into their service, as coming 
from the Greek, which then fare Mdion 
did not understand. Or again, when 
Bentley remarks that 

« 

" Thrice he assay'd, and thrice, in spite 
of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth," 
• ( Pur, Lost, i. 6111.) 

is suggested by Ovid’s 

“ Terconata loqui, ter fieri h us ora rirabat/’ 
(Mctum, . 0 ^ 4 1 ‘A ) 
the doctor has pointed out th^wrong 
authority ;^J)eeause as we find* that 
Sackvdte) ut his Induction of the 
Mirror for Magistrate*, lust stanza, 
has 

** Thryte he began to tell liis doleful tale. 
And thryee the sighs did swallow* up his 
voice* 

it must have been not to Ovid, but to 
Sackville, Milton is indebted. Or, 
finally (for it is not worth while to 
waste titue on suppositions so ridi- 
culous) when Addison assures us that 
miscreated , emln/ov, and other words, 
are coined by Milton, appropriately 
referring to a nonsensical “ discourse 
in Piutaich, which shews us how 
frequently llomcr made use of the 
same liberty” [well, iudeed, was Plu- 
tarch qualified to judge of the font?* 
of the language of Homer !] ; while, 
on the contrary, we find these words 
common in Spenser, Sylvester, Donne, 
Massinger, Browne, and others, who 
long precede the Paradise Lost : arc 
we to come forward to the rescue of 
Milton, and defend him from the 
charge of coining ^pd uttering words 
not duly licensed, because Addison 
v happened not to have read or re mem - 
V?ed the translation of Du Darias, the 


plays of Massinger, tlie poems of 
Jhmne, the lh ituh Pastorate, or the 
J atru Qmrwc ? On Farmer's prin- 
ciple, that the author is responsible for 
the ignorance or folly of his critic, all 
thiv should be. 

11c conpnences by adducing what 
external testimony he can gather, to 
prove Shakspearea want of learning. 
Uis witnesses are— I take them as he 
sets them down — 

1. Den Jonsori s often-quoted lint*, 
about Shakspeare's small Latin and 
less Greek ; winch Farmer takes cate 
to tell us was quoted more than a cen- 
tury before lus time — in 1051 — as 
small Latin, and no Greek, by \N 
Towers, in a panegyric on i\utw light ; 
** whether an error or not,” the candid 
critic will not undertake to decide. 

2. Drayton, the countryman and 
'acquaintance ofSIukspcarr, determine - 
his excellence by hr mtunill fatum 
only. 

3. Diggers, :t wit of the town, bcfoic 
our poet left the stage, ^ u*:y Miong 
on the |K>mt : 

41 N ature only hclpt him, for look* 1 tlmrow 
j ins whole IkkiL,* thou sdu.lt Mid h»* doth 
not horow 

One phrase from GrreLva, nor Lalin«>* 
imitate. 

Nor once from vulgar Lingua:, vs tran* 
lata.” 

-b Suckling opposed his at*ur str.tsr 
lo the sweat of the UurmU Jonson. 

a. Denham assures us that all Li 
had was from old mother-wit. 

0. Kvery body runemhers Miltons 
celebration of his vat in wood-notts 
wild. 

7 ? Dtyden observes, prettily enough, 
that u he wanted not the .special ics of 
books to read nature.” 

«. The evci- memorable Hales of 
Eton, hud too great a knowledge, both 
of Shakspearc mid the ancients, to al- 
low much acquaintance between them ; 
and urged very justly, on the pari of 
genius, in opposition to pedantry, that 
M if he had not read the ancients, he 
had not stolen from them and if any 
topic was produced from a poet of an- 
tiquity, he would undertake to shew 
somewhat on the same subject, at least 
as well written by Shakspeare, 

9. Fuller declares positively dial his 
learning was very little — nature was 


* The first folio to which tire poem in which these lines occur was to have been 

prefixed. 
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alt the art used upon hiui, as he himself', 
if alive, would confess. 

10. Shaksneare has in fact con- 
fessed it, wnen he apologised for 
his untutored lines to the Earl of 
Southampton. 

U. “ This list of witnesses, ” says 
Farmer, triumphantly sunilning up, 
“ might be easily enlarged, but I flatter 
myself I shall stand in no need of such 
m idenec.” 

Taking them seriatim, the fint is 
the only one worthy of the shghlest 
attenuun. lien Jon son knew Shak- 
qicare intimately, and was in every 
way qualified to oflVr an opinion on 
his learning. All the silly surmises of 
Ins hostility or jealousy towards Shak- 
q'eato, wim which Stecvcns, and other 
c -iii.es of the Mime calibre, cram* their 
Imw been demonstrated to be 
mi.it,- tra-h, nr, deserving of a moment's 
nohC'-. lien had a warm-heugod afltc- 
tinii, :* dteply guileful fading, and a 
piotuuid admiration for Shakspearc, 
w 1 ;< h ht displayed dining the life and 
afn r 1 iio death of his illustrious friend. 
It i" a most unfair and unjust calumny 
i'H so e:mn» nt an ornament of our lite- 
i.itme, oj any literature, as Bui Juiiaon, 
in .inscii, oi insinuate the contrary. 
Jealousy i.r imy could have had no 
par* m t u* appreciation of Shakspcare’s 
i'.M iin.;: :imI tins dictum pmves no- 
th.;..:, nni.i \u* tan dilcrmine what is 
*' •: quantity ufeitl.ei, which Den Jonson 
w- uid have clraraetei n>cd as much Lftin 
i Gieek. So practised and exact a 
>t hol.ir would estimate but cheaply any 
thing short of .t vciy considerable ijuan- 
t it v of both. If Dent ley were to speak 
of Farmer, or an) other man of similar 
pictensions to classical knowledge, 
it is highly probable the unsparing 
doctor would have said that stub peo- 
ple knew nothing at all of either Greek 
or halm ; and yet the Master of Em- 
manuel must have been tolerably well 
versed in both, even if thus disparaged 
by the Master ofTunity. The aid- 
otrum ( 07) if i max imus would have in- 
tended nothing more, than that scholars 
of in hi iur grade weie not to be com- 
pared with those viri clarissimi aUjuc 
uuditUsiwi, among whom Ben tit’.ius 
doctissimus was himself so eminent. 
In like manner Jonson, in this oft- 
quoted lmc, only meant to say that 
Shakspearc ’s acquirements in the learn- 
ed languages were small in comparison 
with those of professed scholars of scho- 
lastic fame. But surely it is not neces- 


sary to consider that, because Shak- 
spearc was not as erudite gs Casaubon, 
lie must be set down as totally ignorant ? 
In fact, we ought to quote Jonson as an 
aqfhority on the side opposed to that 
espoused by Farmer : for the possession 
of any Greek knowledge at all in Hie 
days of Elizabeth argues a very respect- 
able •know ledge of Latin ; because, at 
that time, it was only through Latin, 
and by rfteans of no small acquaintance 
with its literature, the Greek language 
could be ever so slightly studied. 

2. Drayton’s complimeut to Shak- 
spe.irc’b natural brain — 

:j. Digges’s assurance that Nature 
only helpt him — 

4. Suckling’s preference of his easier 
strain to the learned sweat of Jonson — 

5. Denham’s assertion, that all he 
had Was from old mother-wit — 

ti. [I pass Milton for a moment.] 
Drydens pretty rctnaik on the spec- 
tacles of art, &c. — 

7. [1 postpone Hales.] Fullers po- 
sitive declaration about art and nature, 
*vc. : ajl these intend the one thing, 
that fne genius of Shakspearc, hisna- 
tdiul by in, his old mother-wit, is the 
gilt winch, by fastening hifli upon the 
thoughts and feeling? of mankind, has 
rendered him immortal, llad be pos- 
sessed all the learning of the Scaligers, 
would not such acquirements, and the 
fame attendant, have been matters alto- 
gether of no consideration, compared 
with HntfiUt , Macbeth, Romeo — any of 
his plays Tin these hunted-up opinions, 
all of them hastily throw n out, there runs 
the false and foolish distinction between 
nature and art in woiks of genius. 
The great masters in any of the ele- 
vating branches of human thought ex- 
cd inferior spirits, as much in the art 
of composition, in critical arrangement 
of detail, in the due keeping of minor 
pails, in exactness as well as in deli- 
cacy of taste, as they do in the grander 
powers that awaken terror or pity, 
amazement or admiration. Sure 1 am, 
that true criticism would detect more 
material sins against taste and art, the 
favorriie topics of the school of gout $ 
in any one of the tragedies ofCorneille, 
Voltaire, or Racine, great as the ta- 
lents of their authors unquestionably 
wore, than hypercrftfcism could venture 
to point out as such in all the tragedies 
of Shakspearc. Men, however, who are 
full of the idea that there is something 
opposed to each other in poetical art 
and poetical nature, may justly imagine 
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that, where they see the latter so tran- 
scendant, th«v is a necessary absence 
of the former. Suckling, for example, 
when he prefers the easier strain of 
Shaksjreare to the learned sweat tf 
Jonson, implies an opinion that the 
sweat was owing to an abundance of 
learning, and the easiuess, therefore, 
to a want of it. lie need not Have 
looked further than the Catnip of his 
own contemporary to find that grace, 
airiness, and elegance, almost rivalling 
the easiest parts of the As you Like It 
of Shaks(>eare, may abound in a mask 
written by one more teamed still than 
Jon son. 

8. What the ever-raemorable Hales 
of Eton [who, notwidtsianding his epi- 
thet, Fanner says, u is, I fear, almost 
forgotten i.c , m the time of his Essay ; 
in our time he is wholly so] main- 
tained is true enough, but nothing to 
the point. From Shakspearc, passages 
ou any given subject can no doubt be 
produced, rivalling the noblest of the 
ancient authors, and surpassing most 
of them ; and he has others pet\jiar to 
himself, in jiaths not before treaties. 
How does this prove that he had jiever 
read the classics? If the prayer of 
Milton to Urania, that she would assist 
him in soaring above the Aonian mount, 
above the flight of Pegascan wing, were 
granted, does it therefore follow that he 
had never visited the mountain of the 
Muses, or fted with the steed of Pagan 
poesy ? Ur when Lucretius leasts — 
"Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nulliu* ante 

Trita solo,” — ( De Her . Rut, 1. vi. u) 

are we to imagine that he never was in 
company with those who travelled with 
the Piendes, and had trodden in their 
lukbilu.il paths? 

9. Milton’s wood-notes wild are, in- 
deed, familiar to every one ; but the 
reference to them here proves only that 
Farmer misunderstood what the poet 
meant. The passage in which they 
occur is 

“ Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

• • * • 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poet’s dream 
On summer eis* by haunted stream. 

Then to the we II. trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

*Or aweelest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
garble bis native wood -note* wild,” — 
(// Allegro, 116 - 154 .) 
L c-t the mirthful man desires to see 


at court masks, in which fieri Jonson 
excelled, and in the theatre his learned 
comedies. And as the courtly pa- 
geantry summons before him romantic 
visions, tlien to Use stage he goes to 
see those poetic dreams on summer 
cut embodied by the fanciful crea- 
tions of Shakspeare, sweetly singing 
free forest ditties, warbling, without any 
other source of inspiration but the 
sylvan scene around, notes native n> 
himself, and equally native to the 
wood — the u boscatesce incult r ovate” 
of Tasso. — Gier . Lilt . c. vi*. G. The 
reference in V Allegro is almost by 
name to Midsummer Right's Dream, 
and has nothing to do with the general 
question of Shakspeare's learning. If 
we washed to be critical in Fanncr- 
Uke fashion, we might observe, that 
the tale winch Milton borrows from 
Loves Imhokr s Lost, to apply to the 
poet himfelf, belongs in the original to 
a character precisely the revtrse of be- 
ing unlearned, — 

"This child flt'funcu, that Armado liighf, 

For interim to our studies, shall relate, 
In high-born words, the worth of many 
a knight 

From taw ny Spain, lost in the world's 
debate,” 

( Lwe's iMwur't Leaf, act. i. sc. 1.) 

— one who for himself would prefer to 
use veni , vidi, t tci ; but, foi informa- 
tion of the “ base and obscure vulgar,” 
corfdescends to “ anatomise” it into 
English (act iv. ^c. i.>: who is de- 
scribed by Iloloferncs (act v, sc. 1) 
as loo peregrinate, — a racker of oitho- 
graphy, and so forth ; and who con- 
cludes the play by a duet (“ When 
dais' es pied,”&c.) between lliems and 
Ver, whom he stoops to inform us to 
he Winter and Spring. 

10. The poets own declaration to 
his noble patron, that his lines aic 
untutored , is, it seems, a proof of hi* 
want of learning. With such critics 
we must, indeed, talk by the card. Arc 
we to take it for granted that Horace, 
whose boast in bis ( 'Ides is that, 

" Exegi momrmoutuin a rc perenniu*,” 
(Od. lib. iii. od. 50.) 

wishes us to believe him at his word, 
when he tells us, in his Satires, I. iv. 42, 
that we are not to consider him a poet? 
that Persius really thought himself a 
“ semipaganus,” prol. ver. G? that 
Juvenal was in earnest when he classed 
himself with a ridiculous versifier ? 
I taka these at random, merely because 
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I happen to have a collection of Latin 
poetry lying before me; for hundreds 
of other specimens of this mock- 
modesty might be collected in every 
literature. Are we to believe Shak- 
speare himself, for examptc, when he 
makes his chorus tell us, atdhe end of 
Henry V. % that the play which con- 
tains “ O! for a muse of fire! v — the 
cxhoitatimis of Archbishop Chichely, 
— the commonwealth of the bees, — 
lJemy's reflections on ceiemony,— his 
glorious speeches, urging the attack on 
llarlUmr, and rousing to the battle of 
St. Crispin’s day, — the chorus descrip- 
tive of the eve of Agincourt,— and many 
other passages of poetic thought and 
brilliancy, were written “ with rough, 
and all unable pen,” or suppose with 
the i Items at its beginning, that it was 
dictated by a “ flat, unraised spirit V* 
\\ e must take these things not merely 
with a gram, but a hand Aft of salt. 
Farmer himself, if be bad had 4hc foi- 
tunc of being da'Ud a bishop, would, 
I venture to say, have thought it an 
i Mremt ly harsh construction of the 
text, if the chapter had coustiued lus 
“ KiHunfwi” ab h’ orally us he 

htte construes Shahs pi ares confession 
id bis bung uututot’ui. 

1 \. Then onl) remains of the cloud 
of w iiii* ^es Farmers own testimony 
iluo the number nuybt easily be en- 
hii f ed. This is> a iiguie of ihetoiic of 
which 1 know not the name; but#tis 
of frequent use 1/4 couits and parlia- 
ments, whm the speaker, having said 
fitly thing he could think of, con- 
cludes by, “ i shall say no more;” and 
that precisely because He has no more 
to say. Farmer had exhausted c^very 
author ity th.it lie could 'lather ; and 
the sum of lus labours is, that Jonson, 
in the pride of bis own ei edition, 
thought little of the classical attain- 
ments of Sbakspeare; that Hales as- 
serted, and tiuly, that he could find 
parallel passages to the best tilings in 
the classics in our own poet ; that 
Milton adinued the wild and native 
forest poet 1 y of Mkhun.im r Wight's 
Drann ; and that readers in general, 
who do not take the trouble of critically 
examining the writings they enthusi- 
astically admire, are so struck witli 
the origin d genius of the author, that 
they deem Jt unnecessary to suppose 
him in any considerable degree in- 
debted to the ordinary aids of learning 
and scholarship. Be it observed, that 
tiot one of them except Ben Jonson 


had better opportunities of forming a 
judgment than ourselvdt. Digges 
would tiud himself much putsled to 
prove, that in the whole folio of the 
plHys there is not one phrase imitated 
from Greek and Latin, or a single 
translation. Fuller, who says, that if 
the author were alive he would confess 
his learning to have been little, knew 
scarcely «ny thing about him, as his 
few trifling, vague, and erroneous anec- 
dotes prove. Denham may assure us 
Shakspeare was indebted merely to 
Ins old mother-wit ; but who assured 
Denham ? In fact, the ignorance 
of every thing connected with Shak- 
speare, displayed by wits and critics 
of the days of Charles II., is abso- 
lute^ wonderful, and not at all cre- 
ditable to the mob of gentlemen who 
writ with ease. 

A lamer case than Farmer' s, was in 
fact never exhibited, so far as evidence 
is considered. Such, however, was not 
lus oxmi opinion ; for, having gene- 
rously left some testimony behind, as 
uunn^sary, he proceeds to go through 
tlfe various critics and commentators 
who knfre held different opinions on the 
quest ion. Gildon, whom, of course, 
he insults, because he was insulted m. 
the Dnnciad ; Sewell ; Upton, declare 
absolutely for the learning of Shak- 
speare. Pope thinks there is but little 
ground for the common opinion of his 
want of learning; Theobatd is unwil- 
ling to believe him to be so poor a 
scholar as many have laboured to re- 
present him, but will not be too posi- 
tive; Dr. Grey thinks lus knowledge 
of Gieek and Latin cannot be reason- 
ably called in question ; Dr. Dodd con- 
sider it proved that he was not such a 
nox ice in learning as some people pre- 
tend ; and Mr. Whatley — But l must 
transcribe this passage from Farmer; — 
“ Mr. \Y bailey, the ingenious editor of 
Jonson, hath written a piece expressly 
nn this side of the question ; perhaps 
from a very excusable partiality lie was 
willing to draw Shakspeare from the 
held of nature to classic ground, 
where alone he knew his author could 
possibly cope with him/’ I must 
transcribe this, I say, because it is a 
beautiful $peeime%»of that style of fine 
writing, and elegant turn of compli- 
ment, which must have been irresistible 
in a common room. Warburton ex- 
poses the weakness of some arguments 
from suspected imitations, but offers 
others which Farmer supposes he could 




have as easily refuted. Ami Dennis, nor cared for tlie technical names 

who is slamVwd from the same motive given by then prosod u ns to feel and 

as that which dicund the insult to verses; nor shall J, in this inappro- 

Gildon, declares, that ** lie who allows piiate place, be tempted to inquire 

Shakspeare had learning, aud a leaqi- wltcther these names are at all ap- 
ing with the ancients, ought to be plicablc to English versts Perhaps 

looked upon as a detractor from the they are qpt, and yet nobody objects 

glory of Great Britain," — a subject to calling our ordinary heroic verse, 

which \ery much disturbed Pipes iambic. Bentley, 1 know, maintains, 

unlucky victim. m the preface to his edition of Terence, 

Fatmet's pitncipal quarrel seems to that, u ut Latim omnia metrorum gc- 

bc with Upton, whom he treats most nera de Gracis acceperunt, ita uos- 

unfaiily. Of him lie says, 14 lie, like trates sua de Lai in is j^aud makes it, m 

the learned knight, at every anomaly of his own energetic way, “ matter of com- 

grammnr or metre, plaint and indignation [dakuJum at</u c 

• Hub hard word. imJv U> .bow wbv. that from ibo time of il,< 

And tell what rub. ho did it by.* ' «*iral ° f , «« er *. liberally educated 
* boys should he driven by tuc fciuU 

How would the old bard have bcen and \|ie birch [/in\7« scuinw/tti apt] 

astonished to have found that he had to learn duct) he incites, which the 

very skilfully given the t toe hate dithchr genius of our native l.inuuagi 1 dots not 

brachyattaUctic, COMMONLY called the admit ; while, through »io fault oflhvir 

i thy phallic, measure to the witches of masters, they are wholly Lmoiaut of 

Mad^tth ; ami that now and then a the Tcrentian metres, winch, nc vet tin - 

halting verse afforded a most beautiful less, tlmy are continually smuou, 

instance of the pcs proccicuswaiicu * /" without knowing it, at home and 

I ha%e followed the typography of iu the streets.*' Benin. y p;pct i eik to 

Farmer, because in that seems ro" rue mve cxuniphs, one of which w,-- 

to lie all his jest. What 5hak$peares 44 <2ni:i tt lambicus die 

knowledge 6fC; reek and Latin prosody, Terentiu tiuilfum ct men to amatus 

if any, might have i>eeu, we cannot apod nostros quoque in magna gratia 

tell ; and perhaps he neither knew cst : — 

4 Nam &i remit- I -tent quippiam I riuhintwiaru | <loh<rv«. 

He's decently | run through ibe lungs j und there’* an cinl j o’ bully.'" 

Now, certaijplv the author of tins ele- Fanner sneers at in l pten u in* 1 is. 

gant English line— it looks like one of putably correct. “ S>h.tk*p< are," sj\> 

Tom DTi fey's — would be much the learned prebemlaiy, m his ( ntu .7 

astonished to be told he had written an Ohm rvu turns, p. 340, u nv * not only 

iambic tetrameter catalectrc; and yd, iht* iambic, but the trochaic measure : 

on Bentley’s principle, nothing could as, for example, the trochaic dirncti i 

be more tiue. Admit that the Greek brachycutulcctic, commonly called the 

and Latin method of seansiou is appli- ithy phallic, consisting of three trochees, 

cable to English verse, and what 

“ BacchS I B&cchv I 
W here hast | ihdu been, | ri&u-r V — Mach. 


Upton s?ys not a word of Shak- 
spestre’s skilful use of this metre ; and 
“ the commonly calhd which excites 
the typographic merriment of Farmer, 
is but the ordinary phraseology of the 
prosod iaus. “ il hi rum eat trochuicum 
braduputahcticum , yvlgq ithyphalli- 
cum ; i.i . commonly so called by the 
people who wrote it or sang it; not, 
of course, commonl^by another people 
among whom it can be known only to 
hlborrous scholars. If we describe) a 
miucular measure, as “ the octosyl- 
labic metre, commonly called Hudt- 
brastic," the phrase would sound strange 


otid pedantic to those w!k» had iif-vu 
heard of 1 1 ud ibnts. The pt s pi oedats- 
tnalicnt, Upton truly observes, some- 
times of itself constituted an auapastic 
line. If, then, we call such verses as 
u mbr park, uvbr pale/’ anapastic, we 
must admit that Shaksprme uses oc- 
casionally the license of the aucienls iu 
intioducmg sendees and daclyles iu 
the metre : — 

44 Throflgh hash [ through briar, 
Through flood j throftgh fire," 

arc U pton’s instances, p. 343. lie does 
Dot represent them as Huutijul examples 
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of the jtex procelcusma tints ; and I cannot 
see that there is any thing halting in their 
versification. Shakspeare, admitting 
iiomiey’s theory to be correct, and the 
ordinary nomenclature of prosodiaus 
applicable to English verse, wrote iam- 
bics, trochiucs, ana pasties, yi all the 
varieties of monometer, dimeter, tri- 
meter, tetrameter, catalcctic, acatalec- 
tic, brachy catalcctic, and other species 
and genera tf metre designated by 
epithets of learned sound, just as 
M. Jourdain spoke prose all his life 
without knowing it; or as in Ireland, 
tlie finest peasantry under the sun 
(when th*y can get them) feast upon 
»iann tukcnm condimentcd with 
muriate of soda, which, to their unen- 
lightnted minds, ap|>ear to he nothing 
more lh;*n potatoes and salt. Yet you 
would not laugh at the botanist or 
chemist who uaic these substances 
their scientific names. Why then think 
it ridiculous that the prosod ian should 
make u>c of the phraseology of his 
art ' Hut suppose him perfectly ab- 
j'urd m this, as well as in considering 
tin* English words buvir and huiinp, 
fliet k f\pres»tons derived from 
and r^f l^o*rx ; in deriving Tint- 
]<* tntjf flora r<i*rawv ; iu referring the 

ivt digger's speech, “ Ay, Ull me 
iliat itul unyoktT to the £>»vkina of the 
tin ks; or in describing the “ otflum 
hen of fixed destiny ” us an elegant 
< nrcism, ab , acting^ in 

d.ukiicss ami obscurity; all of which, 
1 eing precisely the most ridiculous 
things in Upton, Farmer has carefully 
picked out ; what is it to Shakspeare? 
How dots it promote Farmer’s argu- 
ment? 

It promotes not his argument altiH; 
but it is of this dishonest use, that 
readers, whose minds are not generally 
turned to classical or etymological 
criticism, on seeing these things heaped 
together in jest, as ridiculously ap- 
plied to an author so vernacularly 
popular as their familiar and national 
diainatist, arc led to think that all 
disquisitions of the kind am equally 
laughable ; and that lie who imagines 
iShahspe.ure to have known any thing 
whatever of a species of erudition ex- 
hibited to them m so absurd a form, 
must be nothing better that a peddling 
pedant, unworthy of being attended to. 
it being considered in the highest dc- 
giee improbable that Shakspeare pur- 
posely wrote “ Where hast thou been, 
sister V f as a trochaic dimeter brachy- 


catalectic ; and somethingratber comical 
to find Truepenny derived from the 
r^vretw of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
with the learned interpretation of hi* 
.scholiast annexed ; it is easy for such 
logicians as Dr. Farmer to conclude 
that if such be the shifts necessary fo 
give “ the old bard” a reputation for 
learning, tlie cause must be desperate 
indeed. It is, however, incumbent on 
them to Shew that they arc necessary, 
and that Shakspeare is to be answer- 
able fur the etymological crotchets of 
Upton. Itefort* we part with him, 
let me say that theie is a consi- 
derable quantity of valuably directed 
reading in Upton’s observations, and 
occasionally a display of good sense 
and sound criticism. lie must not bo 
judged by tlie appearance he makes in 
Farnter s pamphlet. Iking a venturous 
etymologist, he indulges sometimes in 
whimsical escapades— as which of the 
tribe does not t — sometimes more and 
sometimes less laughable than those of 
his brethren. lie has nothing, for ex- 
ample,/© wonderful as Menage’s de- 
j jyitlfTi of the French word chcz from 
the Lay a apud ; and yet it would 
require much hardihood of ignorance 
to laugh at Menage. 

Dismissing, therefore, Dr. Farmer* 
war upon Upton, let us come to his 
main charges affecting Shakspeare. 

1. lie first addresses himself to 
Antony ami Cleopatra, in the third act 
of which Octavius says, — 

“ Uuto her 

He gave die Vablishment of Egypt; 
made her 

Of Lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 

Absolute queen,” 

Lydia,* ays the critic, should be Libya, 
as in Plutarch pt* *n<prjn K /.«- 

Tctrg&> fixftkierccv . . • AtCuns, x. *r. A. 
Uctain tlie reading Lydia , says Far- 
mer; for Shakspeare took it not from 
the Crock of Plutarch, but the English 
of Sir Thomas North. “ First of all 
he did establish Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, of Lydia , aud the 
Lower Syria.” 

2, Again in the fourth act:— 

“ Myt messenger 

He hath whipp'd widwods ; dare* me to 
personal combat, 

Cwsar to Antony. Let the old ruffian 
know 

1 have many other ways to die ; mean* 
time 

Laugh at his challenge/* 
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Thu in jllertd by I plon iu(u 

C 

1 L* t the old ruffian know 
Ho hath m im othu wavs to die * mean* 
tinip, 

I laugh at his ch dlenge.” 

This relie\ es Augustus from admitting 
his inferiority iu personal combat to 
Anton}, aiul is exactly what we? find 
in Plutarch * Ileum the readptg, how- 
mi, replies Parmer; because Shaks- 
peart was misUd by the ambiguity of 
the old translation. “ Antoni us *enl 
again to challenge l sesar to fight him , 

I sesar a ns wt red, That At had many 
other ways to d.e than so ” 

3 In the third act of Julius tuxtr, 
Antons, reading the will, mss, — 

II Mow v p r, he hath left vou rtll lus 

walk** 

His private arbour**, and tit w-plantad 
on hunk 

On thi$ suit iibfr.’ 

Kcad,sa)*Theokdd,on that sidiTibei 

** 7n , iibcnm, prop** ( .siin* horios, 

H 

and FlutaiJt TtVi^ / 

the Tiber Kitam too UM, says 1 .ti- 
nier; for w\ t«nd m North, *• lift 
Ips gaidcns and aibaurs unto tin. peo- 
ple, which he had on tht* s.dt of tho 
riser TiUr ” 

4 * Iicntt/ if. from Sir Thomas 
Ninth's translation of Plutarch, pro- 
ceeds tin Ls^y, “ had out author his 
charact* is tit knowledge of ltrutuw and 
Antons, i } m which much argumenta- 
tio i foi his learning (sails been founded , 
and Li*ntf, literatim , the epitaph on 
Tunon, which it ss is once j resumed 
be had < orrected from the blunder* of 
the Latin s * i sion by his own superior 
know ledge of the original." 

3. Po,»t sa}s, u The speeches copied 
from Phitirch in Conolanui ma}, I 
think, be as sseil made an instance of 
the learning of Shakspeare, as those 
copied fioiu Cicero in Catiline of Ben 
,1 orison 99 To confute* this opinion, Di 
I arrtier extracts, at le ngth, the famous 
S]>eich of \ olutnuta . — 

* Should wo be silent and not speak, our 
r n men t 

And stair of bodies would bewray what 
life ^ 

Wr *\e h d since tby exile,*’ &c., 

w Inch he contrasts w ith the same speech 
i n Noith’s Plutarch t also transenbed 
k W length “If wi helde our peace 
(mv sonne) and determined not to 
speeke, the state of our poor bodies 


and poorest sight of our ray men t would 
easily bewray to iltec what life we have 
led at home, since thy exile and abode 
abroad/’ Ac. it certainly is indisput- 
able that Shakspeare has done very 
little more than to throw North’s prose 
into blanlr verse. 

These are all the passages from Plu- 
tarch. M I could liinmh you,” say* 
Farmer, “ with many more instances 
but these are as good as a thousand.” 
On this figure of speech 1 have re- 
marked already. Parmer brought all 
he thought of any value to his argu- 
ment, and ceased furnishing more 
when lie hud no more to furnkh. lad 
us now consider what he has furnished. 

1. That in Shakspeare Antony is 
mad* to give Cleopatra Lydia, when in 
Plutarch, and m fact, he gave her J.ilya 
is perfectly Hue. It is true, also, that 
the mistake occurs hi Sir Tiion>.i' 
North ; nut an exact hunter after these 
chop’s (k rtmnt ought to have looked 
somewhat further. Ninth avowedly 
translated not from the onginul, but 
from the French of Atnyot. Farruei 
quotes the epigram about it : — 

*' Twin* (»rci*k at first, that tir**ik was 
Latin made ; 

That Latin, I'mirli , that I rent h to Lu. 
glish allayed,” «\c. 

And in Amyol(/>; we find “ qn’d c>ia- 
blissoit premieremeul Ch opatr.i, K« \ m 
dV.gypie, de Cyprc, de Lu/yc, n d»* 
iu basse Syr.e, M p, 113*2, ed. I 
Was Nhakspean*, it he hunted at all h»i 
an authority (which, of course, lw* did 
not), bound to hunt furthet than Ins 
original’s original ? 

‘2. in the repartee of Octavius, the 
po&t is this : u l decline Antmmis's 
challenge, because he has many other 
ways to die [public execution, suicide, 
&c.J, besides being killed in duel wnh 
me, which witl be the certain conse- 
quence if I meet lum.” As it appears 
in the received text of Shakspeare, it 
implies, “ I decline the challenge, lie- 
cause 1 have many oilier ways to die, 
besides that arising from the chance of 
throwing away my life in a brawl with 
an old ruffian." Tins hardly implies a 
confession of inferiority, although it is 
not the original repartee. But 1 am not 
quite so sure that Shakspeare wrote it 
as we hate it. It appears thus : 

** Let the old ruffian know 
1 have many other ways to die ; meantime, 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Mecxnas. Cwsat must know/’ &c. 
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The last line being unmctrical, it 
mended by inserting needs : 

" Laugh at his challenge — Caesar needs 
must know." 

Taking the repartee literally as it ap- 
pears in North, Shakspeare’^ ordinary 
jiractice may afford a better reading : 

*' Let the old ruffian know 
lie hath many other trays ft? die than so. 
Meantime, 1 laugh at f s challenge. 

Mtc. C.Tsar must know." 

Now, where we find certain proofs of 
negligent editing, we have a right to 
give our suspicions of incorrectness 
fuller scope. May not this passage 
have been amended by the player- 
editor>, or the printers ? Is it anv vtry 
violent conjecture to imagine that ahak- 
speare had seized the spirit of Plutarch, 
and written, 

'* He hiih nun't other uay » die than so," 

being the tuu* f word< of North, with- 
out ultwatioii of a letter, except the 
mro* iry change of ha/A for ha</, unci 
ih.it M>tne punting or editoiial blunder- 
itu I a- jumbled the pronouns. The 
■. imposition is in complete conformity 
u.tli Sliiik^peaic’s practice; and it re- 
inovo the metrical difficulty. 

, . It !•» line that Casar bequeathed 
to ac Homan people his gardens on 
that Side Tiber. m rarsptv, 

Plutarch translates tmns Tibcmm. 
North, followed by Shakspeare, gives 
it on this side. The mistake, again, is 
to he referred to Amyot — an de$a for 
uu di/d. And I repeat my former 
question, Was Shakspeare bound to 
look further ? 

4. From North, Shakspeare Stad 
his characteristic knowledge of Brutus 
and Antony ! Were it said that Plu- 
tarch, either in Greek or Latin, French 
or English, supplied Shakspeare with 
lus materials for drawing those cha- 
racters, nobody would demur : but I 
should be surprised, indeed, if any one 
maintained that in the dry bones of the 
old Boeotian there could be found any 
thing more than the skeletons of the 
living men called out of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat by Shakspeare. Plutarch 
or North gave him the characters of his 
Greek or Homan heroes, just as much 
as Holms bed and Hall gave him those 
of Henry V. or Richard III. ; as 
Saxo- ( irammi ficus, or the Traced ic of 
Humidity supplied him with llamlet 
the Dane; as Fordun or Buchanan, or 


the English chroniclers, helped him to 
create Macbeth; or the did Tragical 
History of Rumens and Juliet furnished 
him with the characters, grave and gay, 
brilliant and tragic, which fill the scene 
of that u stoiy of such wo.” This 
will not pass. The epitaph on Timon 
is certainly to be found in North — so 
miniTke a critic as Farmer ought not 
to have id literatim , because more 
than a letter, a whole word, consisting 
f eight letters, “ wretches is altered 
into another word of eight letters also, 
but for the most part different, “ 
tives or, perhaps, even of nine, if, 
more majorum , you spell it " caitiffesT 

5. I have already admitted that Vo- 
lumnia s speech, in Coriolanus, is no- 
thing • moie than a transposition, as 
Bjygs would call it, of North’s prose 
into blank verse. It is, therefore, clearly 
proved that Shakspeare used Sir Tho- 
mas’s tianslation as the text- book of 
Antony and Cleopatra j Julius Casar 
and Coriolanus ; that in three y or, if 
my reading be admitted, two passages, 
it mjjllil him; and that in a fourth 
hXmerely versified its prose. I 
protect ,• however, against iieing sup- 
posed to admit, that in North or in 
Plutarch he found his Greek and Uo^ 
man characters. How does all this 
trumpery prove that he could not have 
read Plutarch in the original? 

In this manner, it will be replied : — 
If lie had read the original, he would 
not have made the blunders of Ijydia 
for Libya , or “ on this side Tiber " for 
** on that side Tiber.” This is petty 
criticism indeed. Did tiny one ever 
imagine that it was the duty of Shak- 
speare to turn verbal critic, and correct 
the blunders of the versions of North 
or Amyot by his own superior Greek 
erudition ? and the answer will be, 
“ Yes, Theobald.” 

A worse -used man does not exist 
in our literature than this same poor 
Theobald. He was, in truth, the first 
useful commentator on Shakspeare, 
Itowe and Pope having done little or 
nothing more than adorn the art of 
editorship with their names. It is 
the commentary of Theobald that 
guides all his successors, including 
those who moit insyl* him. Ills read- 
ing, though -ill digested, was multi- 
farious, and his skill in conjectural 
criticism of no mean order. That he 
was full of self-conceit, and inspired 
by a jealous dislike of Po|*e, which 
tinges his nole$ wi\h unpleasant acer- 
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bittes, ami crowds them will* dispropor- 
tionately triumphant swellings over the 
detection of real or supposed errors in 
the merest trirtes, is not to be denied. 
Pope, he thought, and with some jus- 
tice, had treated him unfairly, m de- 
viating from the paths of poetry, to 
intrude into the walks of commergator- 
ship, especially as it was known that 
Theobald had been long engaged upon 
Shakspearc, before the booksellers 
enlisted Pope. It was hard, he felt, 
that a great name should be called 
in to blight the labours of his life ; 
and he was determined to shew that, 
however great that name might be in 
its proper region, it was small enough 
when it wandered elsewhere. 1 le might 
fairly complain ngaimi the literary 
ambition*, which, not satisfied wwlt its 
triumphs in the £$siy Mm, in 
Ahelnrd and Etoisn, in the translation 
of llomcr, in the Ru /*? of the lawk, 
in epic and pbslonil, wit and satire, 
was resolved to crush an humbler vo- 
tary of letters, whose highest preten- 
sion was not loftier than to sinir is a 
scholiast. Ahab, when not content 
with governing the kingdom bfi Israel 
lie coveted Naboth’s poor garden of 
’’herbs, and obtained it through the own- 
er's destruction, could not have ap- 
peared more atrocious than Pope in 
the eyes of Theobald ; and having 
found his enemy where he had him at 
some a J vantage, he resolved to shew 
no merev. 

It wifi be admitted, also, that his 
notes are often of an unconscionable 
length — a fault which be* shares with 
the classical commentators. H&contem- 
porary, llemsterhusius, fur example, 
so much admired by his brother critics 
[at quanta* vir / is the enthusiastic ex- 
clamation of I Igen, on the mention of 
his name], is thrice as juasy . Theobald 
had vowed to treat Shakspeare as a 
classic, and therefore bestowed his tc- 
dtousness upon him with as much 
good-will and generosity, ns his more 
erudite fellow-labourers did upon the 
authors of Greece and Home. But 
with all these defects, it was he who 
set the example of a proper collation 
of theeptgmal editions-— tor as to his 
predecessors, Row*' did not collate at 
all, and Pope’s collations are so slight 
and careless as to be scarcely worth 
notice— he examined the text with 
v minute accuracy — he read much of 
thal reading, which Pope — who as a 
poet and a man of taste was |>erfectly 


right in despising, but as an editor 
equally wrong in neglecting— stigma- 
tised, because he was too lazy to consult, 
as being never read, alluding (in the 
Duueimi) to the very case of Theobald, 
anti thereby threw much light upon the 
meaning cf his author ; while, by point- 
ing out the path to other com menutors 
he* was the indirect cause of throwing 
much more ; and, ou the whole, he 
must be considered as one of the most 
useful pioneers in Shakespearian enm- 
mentutorship. He did not aspire to 
much higher glory. 

1 am d we! hug on Theobald, 1*> 
cause 1 find him occupying so much 
attention in this pamphlet of l aimers. 
Independently of fifty sneers direct'd 
agaiist him for his edition of Shak- 
speare, the doctor goes out oflus wav 
to discuss at much length the authen- 
ticity of the Double Fuluhooi 7, •• whn'h 
Mr. Theobald was desirous of palming 
on the world as si posthumous play ol 
Shakspeare-.’* If tins be an eric;, 
undoubtedly it is, it is almost shared 
by Pope, who, ns Parmer humclf re- 
marks. rt ftr> it to the- Shuk >ptMr* in :i. i . 
Wuh gre at MiLraciti , the pamphlet pro- 
ceeds to shew that the accenting of 
taped m the modem manner, instead 
<>f u$;mt in the more ancient, detect-, 
the later date of the play. Tins in 
followed by a discussion on its pronun- 
ciation in Milton, with thr awto-tomei 
snfcer on ° such commentators" — om 
of them being Deni ley. Then comes 
his opinion that the play was wrim n 
by Shirley; wound up by a couple 
of passages from that diamalist and 
Donne, to which Farmer thinks Milton 
was indebted in his Paradise Lost. 
All this needless digression is intro- 
duced merely to have a tlmg at Theo- 
bald, for having wished to appropriate 
to himself some lines, which it seems 
were jiarticuiarly admired — l know 
not by whom — from the Double False- 
hood, which, u after all, is superior to 
Theobald "(r). 

As it is no very remaikable crime to 
be a bad editor of Shakspeare, we 
might wonder why this poor devil of a 
critic was so rancourously limited, did 
we not find the cause iu his having in- 
curred the hostility of Pope in the 
plenitude of the poets power and po- 
pularity, and enjoyed the friendship of 
Warhiirton, at the period of the em- 
bryo bishop’s poverty. Pope having 
made him the hero of the Dune ml, it 
was necessary that Warbnrton should 
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for over disclaim all association with 
his quondam brother in Grub Street, 
and shew, by a perpetual strain of in- 
sult, that nothing beyond a slight and 
contemptuous approach towards the 
relation of patron and dependent ever 
existed between them. Hence his 
studied confusion, in, the shape of an 
antithesis, between his 41 accidental con- 
nexions *' with Theobald ami Sir 
Thomas Ilanmcr. w The one was re- 
commended to me as a poor man, the 
other as a poor critic ; ami to each of 
them, at difierent times, I communi- 
cated a great number of observations, 
which they managed, as they saw fit, 
to the ldicf of their several distresses. 
As to Mr. Theobald, who wanted 
money, 1 allowed him to print vriiat I 
gave him for his own advantage/’ &.c. 
This is pitiful work. Warburton was 
just as poor as Theobald whejj he pre- 
tends he patronised him ; and it will 
be seen by Nichols’s Illustrations of 
tin Literary History of the Nineteenth 
Century, that they were on such terms 
of ciitical intimacy as to make it as 
likely that Thmhnld assisted Warbur- 
ton in such matters as Warburton 
Theobald. It was in after-years, when 
the fame of the bishop was at ns zenith, 
that the accidental discovery of a letter 
from him to Comanen, — who is abused 
m the Dtntci.d for no earthly leason 
but dun, being a small political writer, 
in* wa< connected with some ephemeral 
publications which provoked Pope, and 
is consequently “ whipt at the cart's 
tail’* tn Warburton s notes, — proved 
that he had, in the commencement of 
his literary career, been intimately con- 
nected with w the Dunces.*' This dis- 
covery made a great noise, as if it had 
Ik'Cu a matter of the slightest import- 
ance, which indeed it was not, except for 
the* purpose of annoying the Warbur- 
ton ia ns (d)— as it did in no small degree 
— and the letter, with the history of its 
detection, is duly printed in Malone’s 
edition of Shakspeare, among other irre- 
levant matter, to the needless swelling 
of that cravens cadaver, and made the 
subject of various sagacious remarks and 
expressions of wonder, — so great was 
the impression of awe produced by the 
satires of Pope. The Dunciad is now 
forgotten; and, but for the surrounding 
matter of the poems it accompanies, 
would never be reprinted. As it is 
Pope’s, it must make part of every 
edition of bis works; fi>r, ns some of 
his happiest lines tell us,- — 


11 Pretty ! in amber to otatfre the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt,^>r grub*, or 
worms ! 

The things, we know, are neither rich 
• nor rare, 

Put wonder how the devil they got 
there.” 

Put it was once esteemed quite as rich 
and rare as the amber in which it is 
now preserved, and nothing was con- 
sidered more scandalous than to refrain 
from insulting its victims. Mallet, for 
example, a paltry creature, thought lie 
said something very witty and wise, as 
well as tending to bow his way up in 
the world, when, in his Verbal Cri- 
ticism, he vented such a distich as 
(t quote from memory; it is not worth 
while verifying such things) — 

11 Put not a sprig oflaurel graced these 
ribalds, 

Prom slashing Bentley down to piddling 
Tibbalds.” 

And Farmer, in the {Tamphlet I am 
following, appends a note, to inform 
us that^lennis was expelled his college 
foi^rt*cmpting to stab a man in the 
dwk. “ Pope,” he adds, “would 
have •been glad of this •anecdote.” 
Perhaps lie might; for, with all his 
genius, he was in his personal spite? 
smai l- minded. But what has it to do 
in an Essay on the 1, earning of Shaft- 
sjiearc? Exactly this. To those with 
whom Shakspeare was an old barJ, the 
Thtnciad was an immortal poem, as 
worthy of finding its scholiasts as 
Aristophanes; and Farmer wished to 
assist with his bit of knowledge. To 
quit Theobald, however, let me re- 
mark, that a satire in which. Defoe ap- 
pears only as a pilloried pamphleteer ; 
Cibber as a dull dunce; Mrs. Cent- 
livre as a cook’s wife; Bentley as a 
letter-quibbling blockhead ; Burnet as 
a hack paragraph- writer; and so forth, 
cannot be applauded for its justice. It 
is really a pity to sec so much mastery 
of language and harmony of verse 
wasted on purposes so unworthy ;«and 
I have often thought it still more mat- 
ter of regret that Johnsou himself, rag- 
ged of knee, and gobbling broken 
meat behind a screen in St. John’s 
Gate, cheered by the applause of Walter 
Iiarte, admitted to honour of being 
dinner^corapankm of his peddling em- 
ployer (if the story be true, which, how- 
ever, may lie doubted)— that Johnson, 
tattered in attire by the tailoring, and 
half-starved by the dinnering, of Cave, 
should have (bliowed the fashion in 
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*ae*king hardly of an unfortunate 
Wight already blasted by lightning* 
flung by the dii tnajorum among the 
literature of the day. 

We have now got very nearly through 
half Doctor Farmer** pamphlet, and 
the mam fact as yet established is, that 
Shakspcare used North** translation of 
FJutatcli. All the Greek that rodiauis 
to be disposed of is : — # 

1. The passage in Ttmon of Athens, 
act iv. sc. lu 

*' The sun '* a thief, and with his greet 
attraction 

Hobs the vast sea. The moon ’s an 
smut thief/’ Ac., 

is generally referred to Anacreons 
nineteenth odt, « yn p «W«* «r. i. 

And some one (name not q up ted j 
imagines that »t would be puzzling to 
prove that there was a l^atin transla* 
lion of Anacreon at the turn Shak- 
speare wrote <im 'J^imon of Athens, 
“ This challenge/* i* plies Farmer, 41 is 
peculiarly unhappy ; for I do not at 
present recollect unit other r/rbyr f if, 
indeed, with ^r*at deterrnct to M)tJVr 
l>e Pauw'i— this is wit— 4 * Anacreon 
may \u. numbered amonsr them) that 
ros origin ally published with two 
Latin translations/’ Anti what of 
that ? It may shew the bibliogra- 
phical ignorance of the anonymous 
some one, and the bibliographical 
knowledge of Farmer ; but bow does it 
aflect Shakspeare ? At first sight, we 
should suppose that some concession 
to his ** small Latin** was here in- 
tended ; that if the " old bard " could 
not be allowed to understand the Greek 
of Anacreon, he might be deemed suffi- 
ciently teamed to read the Latin of 
Stenhanus or Andrews. But no. Tot- 
tenham, in his Arte of Poetry , quotes 
some one of a reasonable good facihtie 
in translation, who had translated err- 
tainr of Anacreon’s odes from the 
translation of Konsard, the French 
poet Now, continues Fanner, this 
identical ode is to be met in Konsard ; 
and, in companion to the ignorance of 
hi* readers, lie transcribes it : — 

“ La tern lee eaux va boivant 
1/arbre la boit par sa racim ,” fee. 

Now I continue, as Farmer had not 
seen the book referred to by Pulfen* 
ham, and could not therefore know 
that it contained a version of this ode 
from Konsard, he was at hast hardy in 
Ins reference to it The plagiary cen- 


sured by Puttenbam was John Southern ; 
and it is nothing to Farmer** purpose, 
if we find the identical Anacreontic in 
Konsard, if it is not in Southern also. 
If it happens, dial it is not one of the 
stolen odes— i.t. if they were stolen, 
which, w$i deference to Tottenham, 
does not appear so very clear — in 
Southern’s collation, Farmers argu- 
ment falls to the giouud. Hut sup- 
pose it there, and in the most pro- 
minent place, what then ? If Mr. 
Mill man wrote & tragedy now, and in- 
troduced into it an imitation of Ana- 
creon, are we, therefore to contend that 
he was indebted for it to Mr Moore, 
and could not consult the onguul 
Greek. The argument is, that wlui- 
cverjm English transhtion of a classic 
could be found, no matter how worth- 
less or obscute, we arc to pn Mime that 
Shdkspearc made that Ins \tu 1), fm*n 
inability'll* read any other l«iuguj.:t 
Verily, this i* begging Inc quest ton I 
think it highly probahk tint Sink- 
speure had the idia firm Konsard, 
whoM popularity hil not bf*n if- 
laud in his time, but, u Jk, »t is 
not io womlotfnl a feat to inasUM ti i 
(jrcek of Anaircun '*s to tn'ik* no* 
consider it in possibh that )»• dr* w it 
from the fuuntitn head. At all ew nt*, 
we may contend that he «hd not d aw 
it from the source indie atnl 1 a Fn.ner, 
until it is proxd that it thin to 
dr%w (< ), 

2. Mrs. I* iiox maintains, tint m 
Troilui and i'rtuuhi, when Achilles .s 
roused to batde by the death of I’atiu- 
clus, Shakspearo must have bail the 
Hind lUelf in view, as the incident is 
not to be found m the old sloiy — lite 
Rtiuyil of Iht History of T/c*y. 

3. Mr. Upton m positive the sivtet 
oblivious untulott inqumd after by 
Macbtili could be nothing but#the 
nepenthe described m the i)tys\ry, 

A#r rl, ***** *jX«3** 

at rdmtt. 

There is, contends Dr. Farmer, no 
neces^it) of sending us to the Iliad or 
the Odyssey; for the ciicu instance of 
Tatroclus might be learnt from Alex- 
ander Barclay** Ship of Footes : 4t Who 
list the story of Tatroclus to rcadc/’ 
fee. ; and nepenthe more fully fimn 
Spenser than fiom Homer himself. 
Certainly more fully; for I/omcr dis- 
misses it in six or seven lines, tht 
L 220-220 . but Spenser docs not give 
one remarkable word which Il«mc r 
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sullies, and of which we find the 
equivalent in Shakspeare. I copy wiiat 
Farmer quotes from the Ft uric Quetne, 
b. iv. e. hi. st, 43 : — 

11 Nepenthe i.s n drinrkofsoveragne grace, 

Deviant! by the gods, for to assvr&ge 
Hurt's grief, and bitter g&4 awny to 
cl litre ; 

Instead thereof sweet jicace and quiet- 

it doth eMablidi in the troubled mind/' 
&c. 

This is unquestionably a fine poet- 
ical amplification of Ilomcr, but it 
misvt's the word — oblivion *. 

U Ih'io did Shaksjieare find this? 
IVihap. in the J^atin translation — 
** mJnruTii Mivionatt induce ns om- 
mtivii/* IVrbaps in Virgil’s “ tonga 
obhvia pouut.” Certainly not in 
Spender. ll »s fair to Upton to i*»- 
iimik, that hr is not positiv^ on the 
point; no* does be say the antidote 
'jidd be milling eFe but the nepen- 
the desr.iVd m the ( . lie 
quotas the p.i^vrj^ fiiJtn Mncbcth , and 
tiir ii in a note ( Cut . Ohn\ p. 56) 
n.iTi'U “ Alluding to the nepen- 
tU\ <t (.mum mixture, ofwhn'h, per- 
il.. p*, opium was one of the ingredients. 
Iln.liClb !W1, NVr:*^;/ 1 

\c. There is no poMtivcnos ben 1 ; 
the :iu-ion to the nepenthe is plain, 
no ti. alter whence Shakspeare derived 
i*. and Upton merely indicates the 
soi.ree horn winch it inu-t have ori^n- 
:d f . iieen derived. I think a critical 
examination of the passages would lead 
to u Mnmg suspicion that Shakspeare 
had lloinei in Ins eye. The medica- 
ment dung into the bowl by Helen to 
cheer her guots, was *£♦*•«* — anjjer- 
bamshing, one that could “ minister 
to a mind diseased wrwhi, generally 
interpreted as sorrow-chasing, that could 
u phick from the memory a deep- 
rooted sorrow xax*>* WtXr,h% 

— - oblivion-causing of all troubles; that 
would 4< raze out the written troubles of 
the brain.’* “ (live me the sweet ob- 
liMuuh antidote/’ says Macbeth, u that 
wouhl cb-anse the stuffed bosom of 
that j»erdous stuff that weighs upon the 
heart it is here, says Homer, this 
nepenthe would check the tear fiom 
flowing, even it* father, brother, mother, 
or sou, w iv slaughtered before the 
eyes of him who drinks the 
i<nW«r, the oblivious antidote, — 


u That nepenthes, which the wife of 
Tlione, m 

In Egypt, gave to Jore-bom Helena.”* 

The coincidence of the' passages is 
scP striking, that I think it ' iffl- 
ossi&le that Shakspeare should Hot 
ave read this part of Homer, at least, 
in t|je original or translation. Them 
was, in spite of Farmer’s affected 
doubt, no Chapman when Macbeth 
was written to assist him ; but there 
were some curious French translations, 
and no lack of versions into the Latin. 
With respect to the incident of Pa- 
troclus, he might certainly have found 
it in Barclay ; but he also might have 
found it in Homeland I much prefer' 
the latter supposition. Troilus and 
Cresskia seems, indeed, written as an 
antagonism of the Homeric characters, 
so marked and peculiar, as to leave a 
strong impression that the originals 
were studied. It would appear as if 
Shakspeare was trying his strength 
against Homer; as if he said, “ The 
world hjjs, for centuries, rung with the 
fa nuy*f voter Ulysses ; well ! here stands 
mmfo." He has, accordingly, produced 
a diameter, comparable onl$' with that 
depicted by the great master himself, 
and fir surpassing the conceptions of the*" 
Greek dramatists and Ovid, by all of 
whom Ulysses is degraded. Both in 
Shakspeare and Homer he is eminently 
wise ; but in the former lie appears, 
as Dr. Johnson calls him, the calm 
Ulysses ; in the latter, ever active : the 
one is grave and cautious; the other 
ready to embark in any adventure, in 
undoubting reliance on his readiness 
of expedient : the eloquence of the one 
is didactic, as becomes a speaker in a 
drama ; of the other, narrative, as suited 
to the epic ; the one is prescient, pro- 
viding against difficulties ; the other 
sr#Aw«!r<f, certain to overcome them 
when they arrive. Shakspeare could 
not have written 

« The glorious tale to King Alcinous 
told/' 

and he therefore did not attempt it. 
Homer, if he had made the attempt, 
could not have surpassed the wisdom 
and the poetry of such speeches as 
those in the third sceflte of the first act . 
of Troilus and Cressida ; such as “ The 
specialty of rule hath been neglected’* 
[how politically applicable to the events 
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.fit fhe last few yeai> !J ; in tlie third 
. scene of tin* third act, ‘‘ Time hath, my 
bid, a wallet at his back or, indeed, 
throughout the whole play. It ap- 
pears, I repeat, to be a studied an- 
tagonism ; and, at all eveut>, I think it 
would not be far short of a miracle if 
Shakspcare had not read in some 
language the Iliad and the Ot/ysscf, — 

44 the tale of Troy divine,” as # totd hy 
him who, alone of the uninspired sons 
of song, was his equal or superior* 

*t. 11 But whence have we the plot of 
Timor, except ftom lire Greek of 
Lucian ?” Farmer ridicules this fancy ; 
and 1 do not know who ever asserted 
it. In the first place, it need not have 
been derived from the Greek of Lucian ; 
fur Erasmus had translated Ttittim into 
ImIih many a year before Shakspearc 
was born. In live second place, then: 
who have read the two Tunous well 
know that, except in the one circum- 
stance of Timings being a misanthrope, 
who tied from society to the woods, 
and there found some gold while dig- 
ging, tlicrc is nothing in eotnlton be- 
tween them. A> for the ccncc ptt9ft^>l 
the characters, in* y arc dislimg a** the 

J x>les asunder. The rnKUiihiiipc of 
kucum is such as might l Mi expected 
from the pen of a smart, sarcastic hi- 
/(rakur, occupied with the petty caitw, 
juk! satirising the pctiy folhes, of a 
small prating circle, cooped up m a 
literary town, reading out and over 
again the one set of poets, or philoso- 
phers, or oiators ; continually com- 
mentating, criticising, cjuibnhi.g, jilt- 
ing, wrangling, parodying, and nevi-i 
castiug an eye beyond their own 
clique, tiie gossiping affairs of which 
they deemed of prime importance. 
Accordingly, the Greek Timon opens 
his imprec ation to Jupiter with a bead- 
roll of poetical epithets, and a sneer at 
die contrivances of metre mongers ; and 
continue^, in a strain of sarcasm di- 
rected as much against die mytho- 
logical fables, in loician s day falling 
evefy where into disrepute, as against 
mankind. Much time is then spent in 
witty dialogues between Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, and Pintos, on the difficulty of 
acquiring or retaining wealth, and its 
unequal distribution, written in the 
manner of gay comedy. When Timon 
is again invested with riches, he fulmi- 
nates a misanthropical decree against 
the human race j but his curses are little 
, mote than a somewhat extravagant 6«- 
dinu^e. Ills very first words betokeu the 


author; they are parodies on the poets, 
tilings uppermost in the mind of the rlie- 
loriciiui, the lecturer, ami the reviewer ; 
but which certainly would not occur to 
the mind of a man stung to madness 
by his mjurit$,--'/<4X«rx*x*r *** j ***»*, 
as he himself says, and rejoicing m the 
name ofhafer of man (*» fti* 1*-* 
i UIS.VXWlHlOS nlwi ) ; though he 
tells tis that he is to look upon men 
hut as statues of stone or brass, which 
cannot be objects of hat rid. lieu to 
feast by himself, to sacrifice by him- 
self, to put the funeral crown upon him- 
self after he is dead. These mere j»k u* 
htritics aiecast m the appropriate form 
of a mock-decree, lie i« then u^u-d 
by a trencher-friend, who had donn-d 
him when he cord. I keep no table; 
and fm ungrateful fellow, whom lie 
had assisted tn affluence, and who ne- 
glected him in poverty. Tkc-i . ^nvb , 
are no uncommon casts; and tiny .«»,• 
ti catted in a >V-‘tehy, l»ght, bmUsyir 
manner, probably with none i»al mth- 
\iduuL in view. Th- n f«u lh« I'-t- 
Mant obj**cls of Lucume Mb;* must 
come at hirt) appear so. uuror, with a 
fa; cicat diciec ; arid a philo>oj-In u with 
a parody on a phdoju’pim h.ilwn;. 
T.icm. wen: the classes ol manl.iud 
g?eat m Lucian's » yes, and on tin m i» 
al vuyv expands tne ctn.oM iigta.t ot 
hiv sot me ia^e. T:in#m v-. ;y \ ly t dy 
kick- ml these people o a. id •jouul? 

i'otH’dlC. 

it answered, I suppose, t : .t p 1 i { 
foi which it*> author intended it l or 
piies^wtrt iiodoubt angry in amuvd , 
they had a more dangerous ami deadly 
foe at hand, in the lebistlcs* mau.ii of 
Christianity, to in: seriously annoy td 
by mere squibs. The uratnis and phi- 
losophers, sketched under the iiaim,- 
of Delucas andThrasychs /tin 1 lathi 
is evidently drawn from tin lik-i, and 
the real persons (if any) who wen 1 in- 
tended by < inathouides and Ehiliudc.-, 
were in all probability as indignant on 
the appeaiancc of the lively lampoon, 
and* complained as bitterly of the licen- 
tiousness of libellous MSS., as the vic- 
tims of witty m wspajicrs or magazines 
in our own days inveigh against the 
licentiousness of a Idiellous press. The 
style is gay and sprightly ; its observa- 
tions, shrewd and pleasant ; and the 
sketches, graphic and close to life. 
But what have they in common with 
the harrowing creation of the Sh.ik- 
spearian Timon ! What are Lucian’s 
angriest 'denunciations but childish 
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trifling, compared with the curse upon 
Athens with which the fourth act of 
the English misanthrope opens/ — the 
desperate prayer, that matrons should 
he unchaste, children disobedient, au- 
thority spurned, virginity turned to filth 
and shamelessness, poverty scoffed at, 
murder, theft, pillage, made the regular 
order of human conduct / 

— ** Maid, to thy master's bed ; 

I l«y mistress is o' the hrothcl !— son of 
sixfoil, 

Pluck the lin'd crutch from the old 
limping sire ; 

H ith it heat out his bruin." ! Piety and 
fear, 

Keligiiui to die gods, jieace, justice, 
tiuth, 

1>dmmm{!< »\m , night- re^t, and #ieigli- 

Ijotirhood, 

liutriii tion, niuDUti", mysteries, and 
ImJv . 

( te., rt'O", ub.servar.rca, upturns, and 
law v, 

t.i join toiifuundiiig coii- 

A:, i yet <. w fusion liv* !” 

. V! ».ik'|" ir ue did nut find any thing hkt' 
this ui jr", tmg J.ucidt). Again, compute 
d * ( »u* k 1 1 . turn’s c\i tarnation o*\ find- 
ing tie gold, with the p.u;dkl passage 
in ^hak.Npcaie, or contrast the visitors 
mi * in each. I have already enume- 
!.iu 1 those ot Lucian — tiiHers all. To 
: ’c other Tmtoii come the hrokon^mi- 
h;,uv udv< ntiifcr, at war with Ins coun- 
i v ; and he is counselled to spare none 

- -not age, st x, youth, infancy, holiness, 
wo tchedmyt, all being equally infa- 
mous and detectable ] and that task 
done, having made 

• 

“ h true confusion, and thv fury spent, 

(. unfounded be tin self !'* 

— the abandoned woman, strongly ad- 
\iH*d to ply hei profligate lude so as 
to spread misery and distune ; — the 
rascal thief, whoso piofessiun is justi- 
fied on the ground that he is only 
iliung openly what all the rest of man- 
kind practises under seemly covers of 
hypocritical observance : 

“ I he laws, your i urb and whip, in their 
• roiedt power 

Have uneht'iVd theft. Love not your- 
selves : away : 

Kob one another. There’s more gold . 
Cut throats ; 


All that you meet are thieves. To Athens, 

go, • 

Break open shops, [for] nothing can you 
steal. 

But thieves do lose it. Steal not less, 
• for this 

I give vou ; and gold confound you how- 
soever ! 

Amen.” 

Shakspjare found all this in Lucian, 
just as much as he found it in another 
of I >r. Farmer’s authorities, Jr/c/c Drum's 
tinier l a i/i mail. There is no need for 
contrasting the characters any furthci. 
i uni very much of opinion, from Far- 
mers suggesting the similarity at all, 
that whether Shak*peare was indebted 
to Lucian or not, the doctor had never 
read the Creek dialogist— at least, with 
any thin? like attention. 

Such, then, detailed at length, With 
all its examples, is ])r. Parnv-r’s argu- 
ment to prove that ShaK>p**nrc was 
ignorant ofCreek. Hint fly summed up, 
the whole will amount to this : That 
some critics, especially I pton, have 
been 0^.1 zealous in tracing i\ semblances 
i^ufiassdges or phrases in tireek to what 
we find in Shukspcure, which certainly 
is no* fault of tite “ old barTl that, 111 
constiucliim Ins classical plays, iiibietv*:- 
of leading the (?reck of Plutarch, — 
of which there might, perhaps, have 
been a hundred copies in England, 
during Ins life, — he consulted the 
English translation of Sir Thomas 
North, who, having copied the blunders 
of Claude Amyot, was thereby the 
means of transferring a couple of trifling 
errors to Julius Caw and Antony and 
Cli npatru ; ihat because an invisible 
poet, named Southern, had translated 
Uonsaul, who had translated Anacreon, 
Shak'peure could not read even the 
Latin translation of the Teian odes; 
that because in the Ship of tiooles is to 
be found an incident refe rred to in the 
Iliad, and in the Faerie Qiuaie, a de- 
scription of the Nepenthe of the Odys- 
ary, Shakspeare could not have known 
any thing of Ilomer ; and, Anally* that 
as Lucian had written a light comedy on 
Timon, those who supposed the deep 
tragedy on the same subject in English 
was dictated by the Cireek, were very 
much mistaken. Aud this 15 the pam- 
phlet which has, in the opinion of com- 
petent critics, “ settled the question 
lor ever !” It has settled one question 
for ever, — that the mass of conceited ig- 
norance among the reading public and 
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the ordinary unheal rabble of tbe mid* 
die of the last cent my wa* profusely 
abundant. 

Having dismissed the details of the 
Greek question, I shall proceed 10 


consider the pnmjl of Shakspeare*s ig- 
norance of other languages. And, 
first,— 

[ Dr. Maginn must stop here for this 
month.— 0< \\] 


NOTES. 

(u) There is one piece of literary imitation or plagiarism, which Hurd would not 
have remarked, it' he had known of if* existeuce. Aa it is somewhat curious, and 

03 relevant to Shakspeare as nt least nine-tenths of the commentaries uj»on him, 1 
extract a notice of it from a litefarv paper now extinct [Fraser's Literary ChromcU, 
p. 565.] 

*' Steevens remarked, that nothing short of an act of parliament could eomjiel any 
one to read the sonnets of Shakspeare ; a declaration highly to the credit of his taste, 
mid quite decisive as to his capability of properly editing the plays. It is certain, 
however, that the aonnets are not very generally rend, and the same fate has befallen 
the prose works of Milton. Of this I cannot produce a more extraordinary proof than 
what 1 find m D’lsrnelfs Qnanrls of Authors. He has been speaking of the celebrated 
controversy between Warburton and Lowth, and subjoins this note 

" * '1 ht* corr»*ct and elegant taijto of Lowth, with great humour, detected the 
wretched taste in winch Worburton’s prose style/ was composed ; he did nothing 
more than print th© last sentence of the Inquiry on Prtnltgtes in measured lines, with- 
out, however, changing the place of a single word, aud this produced some of tin* 
most turgid blank verse; Lowth describes it as the qp<<u /tedestris got on horvlim k 
in high prancing style. I shall give a few* lines only of the final sentence in this 
essay : — % 

* Mo thinks I see her, like the mighty eagle 
Renewing herjmmortal \ outh, and purging 
Her opening sigb^t the unobstructed beams 
Of our benign m©nra:in sun, \c.* 

All this will? os many otlnr lines, sitaml word for word in the original pro-*© of our 
tasteless writer; but to shew Lis utter want of even our imagination, !•»•> tr. 1 iid. 1 U on* 
“fl^imitaiMw of MtUon* style, ure precisely like tbri ridiculous j»rrH»o.' 

MC IVf thought that the most famous pnssage in Miltons most famous l.nghdi 
prose work, the Areojwgitica , must have been known to uU i»*nders of out langniej.* 

4 Methink* 1 see in my mind a noble aud puissant nation rousing h* r*t»lf like a 

man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks metlmik^ 1 see her ns an eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undated eyes at the full imd*<Uv beam, 
purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance,' &c. Ac. ; and yet here we find Warburton pillaging without nn\ acknow- 
ledgment, as if ho were safe in its obscurity ; aud the 'correct aud elegant' Lowth 
treating it as wretched, turgid, and inharmonious hmubast. Lowth, ton, be it re- 
marked, iv m a grammarian of our language by profession ! And to wind up all, 
here we hat© Warburton*# plagiarism passed unknown, and Lowih’s cutiqut* adopted 
with due panegyric, by a jiainstaking »ud generally rorrect explorer of our antiquiti©.* 
and our htcrnrv history — w hone studies have, moreover* led him to the most careful 
perusal of the literature and politics of the days of Charles l., to which lie has devoted 
so much historical attention.' ** 

( I i ) In Amynt it was at first probably only a misprint, but I find it is continued 
even in the editions of An. X. umi XL In Leonard Aretin. from whom h© probably 
translated, th© word is correctly Lifiyie, ns it appears in the edition of Geinftvt us, 
Lugduu. 15*nJ, vol. in. p. 0A5. Then* might have been an ember edition; for 
G©mus<vus says, in his dedication, that he presents Plutarch " civitate Itonmn.i non 
quit left nunc jrrtmo donatum, aed, Onucoruin collation© exemplarium, momlis ipi.T 
inersnt jiertmilt*©, et valde graves detorsis mi ri fire resiitutum.’ This was the kind 
of work which farmer and critics of Ins cost© seem to have expected from Khiikspcaru 
— that he was to present North " Gra-corum coiluiionu ©xcmphiriutu — nnrifice 
rest i tutu m,*’ 

(r) “ After all, The Double Falsehood is superior to Theobald. One passage, aud 
one only, in the whole play, he pretended to have written : 

— • Strike up my masters ; * 

Hut touch die strings with a religious softness ; 

Teach Sound to languish through the night's dull car, 

Till Melancholy start from her lazy couch, 

And Carelessness grow convert to Attention.’ 
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These lines were particularly admired ; and his vanity could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of claiming- them ; but his claim had been more easily allowe^ to any other 
purt of the performance.’ Farmer, The poetry appears to me to be as dull as the 
wit of the doctor. 1 subjoin Farmer’s illustration of Milton from Donne, to shew 
that if he had pleased to question Milton’s learning, he might have done it in the 
same way that lie has questioned Shak*pear<#s. “ Vou must not think mo infected 
with the spirit of Lauder, if 1 give you another of Milton's imitations: — 

* * The swan with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly* rows 
Her state with oary feet/” — Book vii. v. 43H,&c. 

“ The ancient poets/’ says Mr. Richardson, " have not hit upon this beauty: so 
lavish have they been of the beauty of the swan. Homer colls the swan long-necked , 

; but how much moro phtorenque if he had arched this length of neck/’ 
For tha bcuutpt however, Milton was beholden to Donne; whose name, I believe, at 
pitaent, is better known than bts writings 

u Like a ship in her full trim, 

’ A matt, so white that you may unto him 

Compare all whittmesse, but himselfe to none, 

Glided along ;#and -ls he glided watch'd. 

And with ins arched neck this poore fish catib'd/’ # 

Vmgtesse of the Sait, st, xxir. 

Tlie arching of the neck i.f unquestionably to be found m Donne, but /.»nwir the 
ttel conns from Silius Italic us : — » 

“ Hand secus Kiidani stagnis, ripave Cavstri 
lumtat albus olor, pronoquo immobile corpus 
Dat fluvio, ct peditms tacita ; *remigat uudas," 

hi the Fanner style of argument it would be qa-^' to prove that Milton had never 
noil Sshus, because he might have read Donne. 

(,j) Warburton was dead about a year lieforo Malono ventured oil anv thing rj 
dfsqH’ratc ns publishing the letter, though it had been found several ycais previously, 
and thou be prefaced U with a vs Inning apology. See lUe history of the whole affair 
in Nichols’s Lileiurp AncctL>ie>, vol. v.p. ,V»4 ; and Nichols’s 111 nitrations of Litmrry 
Huinru, 10 I. ii. p. !?».>, where will bo found a most extended correspondence of War- 
burtoii, I beobaid and Concauen. The sycophancy of Hurd to Warburton, Lit. 
Ante. p. on the subject of bis former acquaintance with Conranen is sickening. 

I wish somebody would arrange these books of Nichols’s, they are full of the most 
\«iluublo matter/ but presented in a manner so confused, us to render consulting them 
a work of no small puzzle. 

(r) The only notice I know of Southern is in the F.uroptan Magatine for Juno 
17SJU, where, as tho writer, though ho must have known of Farmer’s pamphlet, says 
nothing of this translation of Ilousard, or Anacieon, it is probable that it does not 
exist. • 
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“ Dim n« ihr :i/tire vault of Nature's 
vn^t ! hitn'ttn dome, of colosscan 
form hmMi* to myriads of lesser 
hit'.ulnng mortals, scattered aroftnd 
oVi full and dab), stands th^ sculp* 
iur»-d representative to unborn ages 
of ti<e person, the most glorious of 
the greaUM maritime naval heroes, 

‘ Nri.sos !"’ 

So says or rather so sings, Mr. Gavey, 
in the printed description of his design 
for what he calls a Nelson 44 Commc- 
monul and such is the poetic tfjttutui r, 
the Qrpti\M manifested in that compo- 
sition, that, had the content iWu a 
poetical, itiNicad of an architectural 
one. the first premium would doubt- 
less hat « b«cn awarded to the author 
of it. Such n«.t being the ca>», Mr. 
(isve\'s *• coh*ssoaii ” muse “towers 
above her sex,” like Marcia, anfi above 
most pt^on*' comprehension aUo^i 
very little purpose, except it ha to il- 
lustrate the vulgar proverb of “ I'a:r 
Morn* butter no parsnips for, not- 
withstanding all his niacin tier lit arras 
of language, hU pomp of imagery, and 
his lofty lyrical flights, he shews him- 
self a most unimaginative moital with 
his pencil and comjvasMS. He may, 
to use at* expulsion of his own, he? 
w lion-skin habihmented hut then 
tiie lion’s hide conceals what is scry 
much like a donkey. To say the truth, 
we suspect hts big words to l*e mete 
bravado, intended to keep tin his own 
courage, and that he himself is per- 
fectly innocent of any thing like a 
poet tea I idea. 

In this latter respect, he has many 
associates among his fellow-compe- 
titors. Nay, monstrous as Ids own 
production is, there are several others 
still more so — things that exhibit 
stronger decree of insanity. Now, a 
little tou<h of madness in art may be 
excusable : the freaks of over-cxciled 
enthusiasm, of over-heated imagination, 
may have in them much to excite our 
admiration, if qgt to command our 
praise. Nat Tee was mad, but his 
madness vented itself m something 
fitter than drivelling d ulness ; Borro- 
mini was mad, but there was a certain 
gusto and grandeur in his architectural 
frenzies. The people to whom we al- 


lude, and who have been suffered to 
expose themselves ami their works at 
the St. James\ Bazar, are not so much 
bedlamites as idiots — most confirmed 
and deplorable ones. We had no idea 
so many imbeeik* could have been 
found vvdling to parade themselves in 
fool’s caps before the public ; exhibit- 
ing wretched scraw ls, that chiefly prove 
thorn to be worthy of becoming mem- 
bei» of St. 1 .uke’s — not of the academy, 
but of the hospital under the patronage 
of that saint. 

If tl be asked why we bestow anv 
notice 1 at all upon such disgraceful pro- 
ductions— and disgraceful they would 
he to the venest tvm who had ju-t en- 
tered an Architect’s office — our reply 
is that they are of a kind of demerit 
winch it is »uijK»ssihU* not to take no- 
tice of, or to refrain from expre'S'Oiig 
our astonishment at. \\ ho would not 
he startled at stcing a be.j^ar, a c«u!- 
luaver, or a chimney -^w. ep, in a room 
hlb 1 with well- dressed people ' Would 
not the appeutancc of such a figure, m 
such a place, un tvoniably ext iti- a bn?/ 
of astonish mi nt and iwpury among all 
present * Most undoubtedly. Nor do 
we see wherefore it should be ‘pin fly 
regarded as a matter of < our^e, wl on 
wo met! with such execrably wl** 
scratching* and scrawling*, teceiwd 
and bung up, as we hen do, on an 
occasion demanding the exertum of tie 
highest talent. If tins circumstance he 
not a moral phenomenon, we know not 
whs*, is, for it is one that we should have 
pronounced beforehand to be an utter 
impossibility. We did anticipate a 
eood deal of de cent d nines*, of clever 
commonplace, of hackneyed allegorical 
conceit, of enigmatical allusions in 
sculpture, of puerile whim, and of wild 
extravagance, nor have we been disap- 
pointed ; but for such abomination*, 
as are some dozen of the things that 
have been sent in, we were altogether 
unprepared. It is true they proceed 
from persons wholly unknown ; and 
who are not otdy unpractised m de- 
sign, but utterly destitute of the slight- 
est notion of what it is ; nq^ only 
ignorant of the very first principles of 
manual drawing, but so profoundly 
ignorant, both of them and every thing 
else, as to be blind to the awful ex- 
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ten I of their 9m incapacity. We will 
nol say that this proves any thing 
against tin. 1 slate* of ait in this country, 
as far as artists themselves are con- 
cerned ; yet it does, in our opinion, 
prove a good deal as to the very low 
ehb of the acquaintance with, and ap- 
preciation of, art on the fjart of the 
public — unless we choose to imagine 
that the pat tie* who have come forward 
:is voluuteei* on this occasion are very 
many degrees behind the public gene- 
i ally. Such may possibly be the case: 
vet, supposing it to be so, it rather in- 
creases nm wonder than the contrary ; 
fm wi thud. that no parallel bounce 
ol .sheer fatuity could by any possi- 
bdity occur on any other occasion. 
(Jiuckur), i ffi outcry, humbug, w*e can 
nnd'M^taud — and can under? taild how 
im Jiuuity, or ev#n absuidity, may be 
< in d up and polled off as talent or as 
gen i u. s : but, m the present* instance, 
Ur imt-t coni* ouim-Iu* to be allo- 
li* tin i pmr/hd; for, m the things al- 
luded to. ui> peictiVt* nothing but 
palpable, in. sophisticated, barefaced 
imbf t ihtv . 

It true the competition was a 
peilu 1 1 v open one — t\m body that 
j h <1 uii a ,ht send in a dt sign : still 

0 w.t* no moit* than lea sellable to sup- 
pos ■ that n*» one would do so without 
"un * h.ml iif pren usion. Jnull other 
itu'Ms tti.it >ort of instinct called 

1 Min "nun Mjm»* generally prevents jxo- 
j I ft oin making fools of thei»*e!vt> 
f .• tin* iioi.ee. A man who ha? neither 
.*n\ notion of singnuf not any voice, or 
one who, m laving made the experi- 
ment, do<> n<-t know whitlnr he has 
« ith* s, i? not likely to volunteer n song 
jor i!.t amus\ nnnt of a company, 
lit* who lieu took pen in hand Indoic, 
would u.ndl think of d< mg so in u 
com} chtion for a prize poem or essay, 
moie especially if also ignorant of 
spelling and the commonest rules of 
grairmnt : neither would a man m his 
.senses think of sending a half-starved 
donkey to a show of prize cattle, 
exupl it weio out of joke. It is 
posable, indeed,- bartlv possible, yet 
exceedingly improbable — that the mi- 
M*r.ihlc drawings hung up over the 
stairs at the east end of the room m 
St. James's Bazar may have been sent 


in out of joke, and might therefore 
very fairly have been rejected without 
ceremony, as nmuvaiscs plamnteries , if 
not insults. The committee would 
i^ute been justified in doing so; and 
to suppose that they could not discern 
their detestable vileness at a glance, is 
nothing less than presuming that they 
art* utterly unqualified for their office, 
and unworthy to be allowed to make 
any choice at all. Still, the dismissing 
them would have been an act of mercy 
tow-aids the offenders ; the exposure of 
whose egregious silliness is perhaps 
the best and most wholesome chastise- 
ment that could he inflicted upon 
them. Nevertheless, although we do 
not regret that such “ scarecrow*'* per- 
formance* should be hung up m ter - 
utrany m order to make others shy for 
the*future of iisking the chance of cut- 
ting a Mini la: figure on a similar occa- 
sion, we cannot at the same tune help 
f< cling that it tends to throw a sort of 
disagreeable ridicule upon the whole 
a flair. Should any foreigners happen 
to ha*.* visited the exhibition of the 
i‘.v.dt*lx and drawings, what would be 
thtir impression when they beheld 
things of that description** seriously 
sent in, and seriously received, as de- 
sign* upon such an important occasion ? 
The mo>t charitable construction they 
could put upon it would be that 

•' Fools rush in where artists four to 
trend.’* 

And it must be acknowledged that 
comparatively few of our more distin- 
guished artists — at hast, among the 
arch i ted ural ones — enteied the lists. 
Indeed, with (lie exception of Sidney 
Smnke, Robinson, Fowler, and one or 
two others, there is scarcely a name of 
any note among all the competitors of 
this class ; which, however strange it 
may appear to others, does not cause 
us Imv very gieat surpiise. The truth 
is, although the subject appears at first 
to be one which alJow*s great scope to 
invention and design, it is one attended 
with unusual difficulties: nor were 
they (1 1 minified by every one being 
left to follow his own ideas, without 
any limitation at all — consequently, 
without any guidance as to general 
form, size, or any Tiling else, beyond 


Tn themselves, they admit of no description ; nor run any idea he conveyed of 
them, except by saying that, in comparison with them, a penny valentine is a chef 
s/’annr of execution, and King’s Cross a classical monument of architecture and 
Sl’ulpfuic. 
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the understanding that the estimate 
was not to tevceed 30 , 000 /.; which 
condition, by the by, appears, by their 
own descriptions, to have been most 
scrupulously complied with, notwith- 
standing that, of* the designs thus 
pledged to be executed for the same 
sum, soi 0* al appeared greatly more 
expensive th.m others. We shall ftot, 
however, allow such appartnt # contra- 
diction to detain us by any comments 
ou it; neither shall we stop to ask 
how it is possible to erect, for the sum 
specified, >oine of those complex aud 
profusely ornamented designs, when 
that exceedingly plain stone post, 
ycleped the York Column, without any 
other addition than what is almost a 
pigmy statue, m comparison with se- 
veral of those now projected, cost 
25 , 000 /. 

It is no easy problem to devise any 
kind of structure tn which architecture 
should predominate, and sculpture L* 
treated as subservient to it, that should 
lie strikingly expulsive of its peculiar 
purpose as a national triumphal me- 
morial dedicated to Nelson ; more |*r- 
ticutariy when, besides being *ui im- 
posing object in itself, it slioufd be 
.well adapted to its particulai situation, 
and not cau^e any of the buildings 
now erected to appear to greater dis- 
advantage. Not only is any thing of 
a mausoleum character out of the 
question for such purpose, but scarcely 
any kmd of inclosed structure can be 
rendered suitable; because, however it 
may be decorated externally, it would 
indicate that it contains as much, or 
more, within it, that is shut out from 
public view. All that is ornamental 
ought to be made to display itself from 
without — no portion of it should be 
lost ; whereas, in such case, either the 
edifice would be an empty shell, quite 
useless, and devoid of motive as a 
budding, or much must be retrenched 
from the exterior, in order to bestow , 
together with decoration, adequate im- 
portance and interest upon the interior. 
Again, unless on such a scale as to 
have an air of spaciousness, and that 
kind of imposing effect arising from 
size, the interior would look petty aud 
confined for that^not only of a public, 
but a national edifice, intended to 
commemorate our naval victories ge- 
nerally, as well as the individual hero 
Jitmself. Yet, selling all oilier diffi- 
culties aside — pecuniary ones among 
the rest — any plan, upon a satisfactory 


scale for such a purpose, is attended 
with the fatal objection, that while the 
exterior must in some degree lie ac- 
commodated (o it, so as to denote that 
there is some hall or apartment within, 
and consequently assume the appear- 
ance of such edifice, instead of shew- 
ing itself fo be merely a monumental 
erection! it would, as a building, look 
small and low, m comparison with 
those around it — little better than a 
miniature piece of architecture. Noi 
is the objection to be got over by liv- 
ing. — Let the funds be increased, and a 
building reared, which, if not as colos- 
sal as die fame of Nelson, shall yet In* 
imposing for the grandeur of its dju< n- 
sions, a» well as the dignified styl-oj 
its decorations. Nothing is i as u-r thm 
tu sal this; the puzzle is to find «ir.i 
how it i> to be acc<mip!t'h’-*d. Win* 
any thins of the kmd to be i :utrd lh .t 
would siiew itself as a ;nn;» >im i-.hm i\ 
adieu to Traf.1i4.11 Sqn.ue ; fo% mstt .nl 
of an cm hi llisiuwr t, it would p «iw 
annihilation to it. fi ; uuuucier ot 
the /iHVi/e would he cieiitJ) ihumjtd; 
what IS now an ujwn >p bon/ 01- 
vered by another public be.ldtnj, tti.it 
vv w u|d shut out thevuw ot the Natamal 
Gallery lit >111 Charing l ro^s. 

For this l ease n is it that wc f litre's 
disapprove ot Mi. liavdou’s de-r/n ; 
which, though 11 w*uj!d not a? n .d!v 
de»HQy Trafalgar Squaie. would c * »r: - 
tribute nothing to wauls tm- imbed, h- 
ment of the central area, but niLuly 
inclose it by the addition ot a fi.nitli 
range of building on its south sub*. 
In regard to the design itself, thou is 
nothing whatever rcinaikuble in it. it 
being nothing more than a simple 
Giecian Doric edifice, having its prin- 
cipal front, to which there would ho 
an hexastyle portico, towanL (nanng 
Cross, whereas the contrary -ide seems 
the one better adapted foi the entrance, 
liardly is it worth while, however, to 
make many objections of this kind, 
since the whole has the air ot being a 
public buildutu, but without any thing 
in its general character to unuouute 
distinctly and 'immediately to the eye 
its peculiar destination ; for it would 
be equally applicable to the purposes 
of a library, museum, or any thing of 
the kind, for winch it would generally 
be taken. 1 11 fact, it would little 
inoie or less than a picture-pWlerv ; 
for, adopting the M iiollnng-likodcather ” 
maxim, Mr. Ilaydon proposes that the 
interior should be devoted to the icccp- 
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lion of six large historical paintings. 
Equally unsuitable — .we may say, still 
more preposterous — was the design to 
which the names of Britton and II os king 
were attached ; it being in the Gothic 
style, anti iu general form and character 
hearing a strong resemblance to the 
chapter-house of a cathedral, within 
which very odd kind of box, in the 
centre of tin; square, a statue of Nelson 
would h ive been safely imprisoned from 
the contamination ot public gaze. In 
both these instances, therefore, tiie de- 
sign consisted chiefly in providing a 
ra*e to cover up that which ought to he 
tendered as conspicuous as possible ; 
so whether purposely looked at or 
not, to be Visible to every passe. -by. 
It should be added, however, that the 
lutui of tle-se two designs was^wnh- 
dr.iwn after thr first competition ; hut 
tie “*her wa* sent in again without 
havin' In-* n alteiul. Arid as it ha 9 
|iM tu«w enme to our knowledge that 
die it.mutilum i> finally terminated 
h\ i deuMop hiving Levti made in 
favour of Mi. Bullion’* design — the 
uiir winch, neatly to the a^Uanshn.ent 
ol iiu **1 j ersons, obtained the nist pie- 
iiutmi — instead of continuing to speak 
..n it the matter was undetermined, and 
there wu» still mom Cor taking into 
coi. -’deration all the points that cle- 
an'd to be well weighed and deli- 
h' laird upon hefoiehand, we shall pro- 
• • ed to loiiiir.cnt upon the matter it 
.m. ally stands; that is, as regards 
m Ii'etion. not pi objectively, but retro- 
spectively. 

Looking at the models and drawings 
themselves we had all along consi- 
dered that the choice would be attended 
with very considerable difticulhcs ; 
cnntiaiy to which, the committee have 
made such very »hort work of it, that 
wo must needs suppose they found it 
one attended by no perplexities. It 
does, however, strike us as not a little 
extraordinary, that after so far yielding 
to the public opinion, and the general 
diasaii'fiction expressed at the first 
premium being awarded to Mr.Kuilton, 
for his drawing of a Corinthian column, 
as to icopcti the competition, and allow 
fresh designs lo be sent in, and the 
former ones altered ; they should after- 
wards shew such appearance of li- 
hcraliU to have been delusive, by rc- 
peatiiig their former sentence. One 
would imagine, that if they found them- 
selves absolutely driven into that posi- 
tion, by discovering that no better, nor 


equally good, selection could be made, 
they would, on this second occasion, 
have at least so far deferred again to 
the public voice, as to state distinctly 
tludr reasons in favour of a column, and 
of Mr. Railton’s in preference to every 
other design of the same kind. In- 
stead of winch, all that is, or is likely 
eve* to be, known is, tiiat that design 
obtain*^ a majority of votes, — for even 
by how many is left to conjecture. 
\V further Mr. Raillon himself is to be 
conuratu laled is also matter of doubt, 
the probability being that, if not his 
brother architects generally, his brother 
competitors will now scan his merits 
rather closely, and inquire what there 
Wus in Ins design for the new houses o£ 
|>a:!ianiem to entitle it to one of the 
piemmrns ; as well as what there is in 
his *j recent one, to recommend it so 
strongly, in spite of the utter absence of 
otijmality and invention t A similar 
question will recur wi^i regard to bis 
design foi the episcopal palace at- 
tached lo the new see of Kipon, which 
is now tn progress, and of which there 
is -a drawing in the present exhibition 
at the JRoyal Academy ; for it is cer- 
tainly tame enough, both inlhe general 
idi a and the treatment of the style, 
not only plain almost to bareness, but 
without any of those traits which mark 
the productions of a real artist, let his 
particular sphere he what it may. 
Fui liter than these three specimens, we 
are not acquainted with any others by 
which we can form any judgment of 
Mr. Rail ton s abilities ; and although, 
as far as two of them are concerned, 
we cannot now particularise their de- 
ficiencies, we can say, that every one of 
them has left a very unfavourable im- 
pression upon our mind*, though as- 
suredly not in consequence of preju- 
dice against their author. 

Something may be urged in favour 
of a column, as being, while a lofty and 
conspicuous object, one which would 
not intercept the view of other build- ^ 
mgs ; still admitting this iu all its force, 
by no means does it follow that such 
lofty and towering shaft should, in its 
different members and ornamental de- 
tails, be a close imitation, much less a 
facsimile of one which, instead of form- 
ing an independent structure, is no more 
than one of the supports of a larger 
structure, with regard to which it is as 
much a member as its own base or 
capital is but a mere portion of itself, 
and devoid of meaning when separated 
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fioro it. However striking it may be 
on account *fit$ size, a colossal column 
standing by itself is not very much 
better than a colossal arm or leg would 
be apart from the rest of the statue /o 
which it would seem to belong. As a 
fragment of such statue that had ac- 
tually existed, a single gigantic limb of 
the kind would undoubtedly be Inte- 
resting as a curiosity; but for ^sculptor 

10 form one would be a;» arrant ab- 
surdity, and both tig u rati vel> and lite- 
rally a very ptfat solecism in taste. 
\\ henev' r, therefore, something louring 
a general resemblance to tint form and 
proporuon> of a column is desired for 
the purpose of a monumental or his- 
torical record, it is desirable that the 
form and ornamental pails should he 
mod the 1 ueeotdmgly, so »< to avmd, 
as far as puss tbit, the id«a of dirat 
imrat ion, when such munition imolve* 
impropiiety. >Nc do not say that thU 
wae, suthi ientlv,a*tcijded to m any one 
oi the designs for columns; still then 
wcie scyit. 1 1 which d i served to take 
precedi lire <>f the one Unit i&s been 
elected, — for they nr* mulled mech 
greater iiiuntmn, if not in the nun 
column at least to the ator$»ant*v 
On this account, sve shield ally lute 
preferred cither Oianvilleh d« sj^i, tr 
that bv Case ; for, although in b «.f 
them the column n^-lf was allowed tn 
retain too much of the prototype — tin*: 
is of a pillar similar to those employed 
in supporting an entablature, instead of 
lacing moulded into somethmu of a dis- 
tinct character — the additions mads, 
were considerable in themselves, anti 
had much to recommend them. The 
first-mentioned of these designs was 
altered greatly for the better in the 
second edition, — the substructure, or 
basement, being augmented, and con- 

1 1 rted into something ultogethi r differ- 
ent Irotn a mere pedestal, standing 
upon which is an insulated column. 
Some spreading out immediately upon 
the ground is required, in order to 
shew tlierc a foundation proportionate 
to th'* loftiness of the structure : in- 
stead, therefore, of being expressly ad- 
hered to, the ordinary pedestal form 
ought rather to be disguised on such 
occasions, wliei^ it becomes a sub- 
structure to what is not so much a 
column as an edifice assuming the pro- 
f*orttons of one, — which, among other 
naode«, might be accomplished by 
making minor pcdcstaU, for supporting 
statues oi groups of sculpture, to pro- 


ject out diagonally from the principal 
one, thereby imparting play ami variety 
to tlu» plan, and gt%ing increased 
strength, and the expression of it, to 
the angles of such basement or sub- 
structure to the column. 

Like lUil ton’s, both Granville** and 
Case’* column had a Corinthian capital, 
though of different design from his in 
its details,— that of the one being from 
the Jupiter Stator example, of the other 
from the order of the monument of 
Lysicratcs ; which last is of *»rt atm 
amplitude and volume than either of 
the former, its depth ludug nearly half 
as much again, in pioportion to iu di- 
ameter, consequently giving a gieuej 
ixtt nt of embellishment at the mi nimi. 
Ytt, although, as fai as quantity and 
gonefd expression go, the Omnihi m 
afforded a good pmiotype for the pui- 
po*e ; msiead c>i re>oitmu r M any m ** 
i xt.itit example as an expr* *s morh i, it 
surely would h.oe brn besm to n-.ii 
that pail of the column as one alioidm ; 
v ope tot originality of t<»mp< 
ir.liodiicin*: Ittmn mei-: ojmiu mt and 
moo* app: update to the actual ot c.o«<wi 
tL.ui inet** tohue. in else. *d tin* 
kind, tiui tilion l* tint only peilYitU al- 
lowable, but ot:*jht to be o*i>- hod a- 
, abso ,, iu L demaudtd ; and \\h<n t : ( «' 
whole forms .in ixcephoo to t* c up; 1.- 
cation of a column, lo ndmi* to p»< - 
‘•edent m any of the pa»u ! tn- 
uep^es than diminishes whuicter in< <>.»;- 
giuity th*se may be in cnnwitinj a 
mere adjective «u adjunct into an ur< in - 
leuural substantive. As an aim at 
something more than.* mere (,'ot t.illiun 
capital, Mr.Thrupp’s design i No. 1 17 > 
tie senes to be mentioned witli eum- 
ineodutioa, notwithstanding that there 
wus lOvjm in u for improvement. The 
four angles of the abacus were sup- 
ported by as many Victories,' — an ah a 
not pei feet ly original, because instances 
of figures, both human and annual, 
tinulaily placed, Ibccur in ancient 
capitals which have come down tn us 
either as fragments, or by having bee u 
made use oi m other buddings; andso 
employed, it may be cleared, they do 
not produce much effect as sculptures, 
being, when upon a moderate scale, 
scarcely distinguishable from the usual 
ornamental details : but such would 
not be the case hi a single folossul 
capital, which would be a marked ob- 
ject to the eye. Provided, therefore, 
tlicy were of dimensions proportioned 
to the height at which they would be 
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elevated* statue* so introduced could 
not fail to attract notice, and would 
carry with them a certain emphasis of 
meaning, and stamp the whole legibly 
as a triumphal monument. In the 
present case, wo should have preferred 
a triangular abacus (one of its points 
being made to face towards Charing 
Cross';, suppot ted at its angles by three 
Injures personify mg the victories of the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, with 
some corresponding arrangement for 
the plan of the basement, or pedestal ; 
when, perhaps, instead of placing the 
statue of the hero on the .summit, it 
iniuht be introduced with clfcct below, 
a little in advance of the shaft of the 
pillar on the **de towards Parliament 
Si i eel ; :*< mark that angle a-* the* 

princqul one, ot front of the iftonu- 
irient, witlt icjard to the trreat line of 
ilmioughhirc from the Strand to Pall 
Mali It appears to ns ihat^sudi do- 
uree of iricjnlauty, though otherwise 
liable t<* obpiliop, would have the 
unfit ol heinj m conformity u.tli that 
of the mV. and would f.it tend to 
riroueih* !*'» i*y»* to th<- defects of the 
lattci. Were Trafalgar Sqor.e a ie- 

?n!.:i furi-Mdtd ukIm-i t<-, t ' i* * case 

Vku ihl hr different ; but i» L - no 
buddings lbni.ifs‘4 a sotiih sdr, it h. mg 
tlm\ to the trti1tv211l.tr embouchure 
into i huhaiiit nt Street ; besides which, 
tb * 1 «:iM Mde is not, as it certainly 
«"ijn to have In mi, paialh 1 vul^tbe 
i.pp.vsiie one A statue of Nelson, 
:d.*ut twenty feet high, on the same 
Uv*l as the base of the column, would 
hem a t,tr mote imposing object titan a 
jigme of tlie same, or even gicater di- 
lni nsiciis el< rated on the top of the 
column, while live latter would serte to 
ntmouncc it from a distance, and would 
impart to it greater importance than 
even such colossal figure would possess 
if standing by itself; because it would 
still appear so gigantic in its dimen- 
sions, m comparison with a column, 
however lofty, that the other would 
look only as a striking architectural ac- 
companiment to it, secondary in in- 
terest and importance, though surpass- 
ing it in actual sire. 

This idea was partly carried out in 
Kelsey and Nison's model, proposing 
a colossal statue of Nelson placed be- 
foie a column, designed after [‘ompey’s 
Pillar. Nor c.m we help being of opi- 
nion, that such combination would he 
greatly preferable to the usual one of a 


statue placed upon a column, where) 
owing to the height at wl/lch it is ele- 
vated, and the consequent foreshorten- 
ing, much both of the importance and 
effect of the figure is lost ; nor can its 
dimensions he allowed to exceed those 
which belong to it, as an addition to 
the column itself: whereas, according 
to tflc other mode, the size of the latter 
does nofc f?o strictly dictate that of the 
figure. Ify uniting the serrate ad- 
vantages of a monumental statue and 
column, that inode again may be al- 
lowed to be likely to prove more gene- 
rally satisfactory than either would do 
alone. Most of the perspective draw- 
ing served to shew, that what would he 
lolty as a mass of sculpture, or else as 
a mere ornamental building, would not 
have sufficient consequence as a central 
object hi such an area, — in fact, be not 
much more striking in a general view 
than Pitt's statue in Hanofer Squaie. 
Wc do not itcollect.what were the 
proposed dimensions of Messrs. Fowler 
and Siovier’s modtd ; but were it to have 
been executed on such a scale a> to be a 
commanding object m the open space, 
we apprehend that it would Jiave had a 
heavy look, and tended to overpower 
the aichitccture aiound it, — eUc would 
have had the look of a ratlur tovlikc 
fibnc. A column, or something of 
that description, accompanied witli 
scripture on a majestic scale — that is, 
with a colossal figure of Nelson in 
front, and secondary ones on other 

} >art$ of the base — would, perhaps, he 
bund to obviate most objections, and 
reconcile mo<l advantages, inasmuch as 
there would be a lofty architectural 
object for the eye to rest on, and which 
would give increased importance to the 
pimeipal statue, proudly distinguishing 
it from all othei public monuments of 
a like kind. W hether there be actual 
precedent — supposing precedent to be 
requisite — for such combination, we 
an? not prepared to say ; but, as far as 
the idea goes, it may be found in one 
of Sch iukd's designs for a monument 
in honour of Frederick the Great, which 
shews a colossal equestrian statue of 
that monarch placed on a lofty pedestal 
in front of another of the same height, 
supporting a square pillar, each of 
whose sides is decorated with seven 
bas-relief panels, and whose capital is 
surmounted by a figure of Victory. 

Schinkcl is now, we presume, a 
name as familiar in this country as that 
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of Schiller, ami his works in almost 
* every architectural library ; therefoie, 
by referring to the plate alluded to, U 
will be seen how infinitely more pictu- 
resque in composition, more monu- 
mental m its aspect, aiul at the same 
time more intelligible in itself, us well as 
original m us idea, is that design than 
the nine shaft of a column, upon vthicli 
a portrait statue is raised oti^ of sight. 
To say tire truth, posthke erections of 
the latter description have now lost 
even the attraction of novelty, so many 
are the things of the kind which have 
been stm.h up in various parts ot the 
country of lab* years. Kdmburgh has 
its Melville column; Glasgow, u> Sir 
Walter Scott column; Newcastle, in 
Grey column : Shrewsbury, its Hill 
column ; not to mention the erne at 
Detonport, or the Nelson coluritn at 
Yarmouth (wlune Wilkins hu> -hewn 
mote doM^n than i* to be found m all the 
others put together.: besides several 
whose names do not at this moment 
oceut 10 us. Something moo', we con- 
ceive, than iL Inning a siatm^a-top of 
it is requisite for an histone column, 
both in order that it may U£<yuie a 
suitable cluraeter of its own, and may 
get lid of that which belongs to it a* 
the mere pait cf an edifice. Y< i, so 
far from any effuit having her n nude to 
accomplish thin, as fur as the column 
itself is concerned, almost the only pre- 
tension to novelty in the designs of 
tiiis class, was the adoption of the 
Corinthian shaft and capital. One 
drawing, however, there way, which, 
though it seems to have been over- 
looked — for we have not met with any 
mention cf it — was, in our opinion, 
far more deserving of attention than 
many of ihosc whose merits have been 
canvassed, — we mean No. 59 , which 
bore only the modest motto of “ IVo- 
vero;” although, let him l>e as modest 
as ho may, its author must now be aware 
that lie might very safely have pub- 
lished hi> name, unless, indeed, he did 
not Visit the exhibition : in which case, 
the silence which has been observed 
with regard to his drawing may have 
caused him to congratulate himself in 
withholding it. We ourselves will not 
be cpiite sure that its auonyinousness 
was not the mam cause of its having 
obtained no notice from the critics who 
have spoken of the exhibition ; for, in 
matters of architecture at least, a name 
goes a great way towards helping them 


to an opinion, especially if there be any 
thing unusual in the design itself, 
which there ceituinly was m the one 
we are alluding to. The lower part 
consisted of a Grecian Doric structure, 
presenting an nctadylc on each of its 
four fronts, and its walls richly deco- 
rated with* sculptures. Above the arcln- 
tectiual basement thus formed were 
two upper tei races, giving somewhat of 
pyramidal outline to that part of the 
composition; and on the second of 
these was a lofty histone column, ot 
Done character and proportions, whose 
shall was encircled by relief* nut dis- 
torted by being made to wind spirally 
from the base to the capital, but divid- 
ing it into "O many distinct /ones of 
x uipluie. The column serin i*d In tear 
itsel# pi idly upon the ov.^phadiug 
arduiKtur iusn, to which it sctvvd as 
u centiul tower, eJicnch d an ! “ stma 
l>v feliefe. d ,‘ie * )i>t iubt'4 w.e* hap: .iy 
eompused for gctiei i! edict; and, with- 
out bring a copy <1 phi4t«i:!-m, thi* 
design shewed that it"' author w.i* u..t 
unacqualiiVd with th.iv ot .VhiiiktlN, 
to which we ii.oe letirn d a<*ov* - Still 
highly a 5 we think w :S grnei.il ineiit, 
and *d the originality mamh sled in it — 
in which r* "pew it v'*i*> far sappier :»i 
almost evtt v othn of the ilesi^ru wim i» 
aimtd at nmthv of a<chite< mral t «n;i- 
pod'ion, aid 1 , uo -av, we cpu."'.i -n 
wlnthri* U would have bctn faind ai- 
to^rthe: suitabh* to the locdly; d- 
theugh it bad ci Mainly thi" veiv „:i it 
advantage <»ver the ether pn*jtc{s no 
any h.m lated building in the centu ot 
Trafalgar Square, that tliougli the low t 1 
coluneadt > had been kept of very mo- 
dciatr height 111 eompanson with the 
National Gailciy ami other edifices, tho 
central column or towr r would have 
suilicii fitly con uterncted such deficiency 
of size, ami have rendered the whole 
an imposing and dignified pile, wherein 
the alU actions both «>t archnctlure ami 
of sculpture, would have been happily 
combined, and in gi eater degree than in 
almost any other of the designs sub- 
mitted on the occasion. Most as- 
suredly the sctilptois would have had 
no reason to complain, had the choice 
fallen upon “ 1 ‘rovcro, 1 ' for that design 
would have afforded occupation to 
more than one of them. 

if novelty, strangeness, oddity, whim, 
he originality, many of the designs 
were most egregiously original. I n 
more than one, a mere tall pole, in- 
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tended to c\|ncss tlu? mast of a ship, 
ami tlit* re by symbolic* naval enterprise 
and conquest, was tlu- leading idea; 
which, whatever value it might have 
on the score of significaney alone, 
did not make much provision for 
beauty of form or richness gf embel- 
lishment; and was, in some instances, 
so far Irorn being at all improved 
upon, as to he rendered a meaner and 
ucher object than thne was any oc- 
casion for, Thc^e by the two Fugles 
were .so far remarkable and conspicuous 
enough, — as unartist-hke in every re- 
luct as can well hr imagined; so 
Jiuitii so, that one would have taken 
thrin lor the productions, not of painters, 
but of ;dup-carpenters. Not very much 
hfttf‘1 was Ihrtrucci’s conceit of a 
trtgmlit* trident stuck in tbe portnfn uf 
a sphere, with a gap ci.t cut of the 
latter on one side for the purpose 
of putting tin re some figure s*ami an 
inscription. That it would, if elected, 
instantly been on k named the 
r J-ai;dga; Tn.istmg-fiJik, there can be 
1.0 doubt; and although we hold 
Mich uirKininii s and comparisons in 
(••uii-nqt 'for what they chiefly prove 
i" thi vulgar is^k i itioti of idea- in 
th» "<■ w)u> induhgi* in them;, wo n vvi <t 
own that in thi'* instance tin, u»ni- 
j m 1 1 *•. *m would have been ahnort 

n.iMt.hh: the form seleilid too 
nit. bn. iiv, di\ ro M inhiin ur rathei 
I < f.j idmthul null, lliat of the nwbg- 
i**n : done >t.c implement just named. 
N ’ ail could possibly ennoble it, or 
ov.. ionic it*' insipidity and tnvuhty; 

< n the eontiaiy, positive magi/tude 
would nu:cU -cut to render t!io ori- 
ginal littleiK scuf the thing magnified 
all the more sinking and cnn>picuc^;s. 
t hi ouusioiin of tins kind, what is 
pertinent as a poetical metaphor, is 
.ipt to prove a very impertinent will-o T - 
tl.c-wisp to an artist. Significancy 
of meaning is insufficient: excellent as 
it is in itself, it is loo deaily purchased 
if it can be expressed only by what is 
itself insignificant as to form. After 
all, too, a trident is only a conventional 
sign, a sort of hieroglyphic, adumbrating 
as a mere type n.ual and maritime 
supremacy. \Mu*ie symbols of this 
sort can be introduced so as to be 
ornamental accessories, gratifying both 
the eye and the imagination, their 
value is unquestionably very gieal; 
that huge trident, on the contrary, 
would have been u mere hicioglyphic 


character in the eyes of John Bull, wfio 
would, probably, have fandled its real 
meaning to be, tliat Nelson ought to 
be the standing toast ofhis countrymen. 

Jrlarochetti, the other Italian who 
enteied the competition, was both less 
ambitious of originality, and less insane, 
by some degrees, in his ideas. We 
did ifbt .sufficiently notice his model at 
our first fisit to be able now to say, 
w bother his rostrated Corinthian column 
differed materially from the oilier de- 
srgns of that class ; for what most at- 
tracted our attention to it then was, 
the odd appearance of the four animals 
at the angles — intended, we believe, to 
represent leopards — in the act of leap- 
ing, or cdse hanging down from the 
pedestal. At our next visit, we found 
llt.it it had been removed, and after- 
wards learnt that it was broken in 
pieces by the artist himself, in the 
coach in which he conveyed it away. 
So far the signoie set a*i example that 
ought to have been followed by many 
olht'is, who had infinitely greater cause 
to be disgusted with their own pci- 
fonnanccs ; for though the story may 
nut havoibeen true in all its particulars, 
it being possible that the model may 
lu’.o been broken either by the jolting 
ot the carriage, or some other accident, 
certain it is that n was taken away 
after being exhibited for a few days. 
In excuse of most of those who suffered 
their designs to remain in the ex- 
hibition to its very close, although so 
very inferior to the one just mentioned, 
and as haidly to deserve being men- 
tioned jm the same breath with it, — 
all tlut can be said that they had 
no reputation w hatevor to lose. Among 
other things of that kind was a model 
fur a column, not inserted in the cata- 
logue, not placed with those in the 
room, but thrust into what appears to 
have been the condemned cel! for re- 
probates and malefactors — it being 
turned out upon the stairs at the further 
end of the room, where it “ wasted its 
sweetness on the desert air;” # and 
sweetness certainly appeared to have 
one of its qualities, the only good one 
that could be attributed to it, for it 
looked as if composed of the same 
material as those twisted sticks of pink 
sugar that are to be seen at con- 
fectioners’ shops. Whether that hue, 
relie\ ed by cabbage-green capital and 
ornaments, was intended to signify that 
it s artiste considered it a pink ofa model, 
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' wound* take not to declare ; it might 
fee so, ami « there might also he some 
profound meaning or other in the in- 
clination of its head, which distin- 
guished this column from every other 
in the room. # 

Mut i\k Jucilt' }irmcq*s in absurdity 
and madness, was an assemblage of 
loose sheets of papei just pasted to- 
gether at their edges, and which had 
so strange and wild a look, that they 
might have passed for veritable sibyl- 
line leaves, brought to light for the 
important occasion; more especially 
os the lines traced on them bore a 
greater lesembhnce to mystic diame- 
ters employed m necromancy than to 
any kind of architectural plan. A plan, 
howe'er, it piofcased to be; ami one, 
moreover, for something so stupendous 
that it would infallibly have ri ndctrd 
Ijoudtn tiie envy of every utin r capital, 
and would have eclipsed tl>c proudest 
monuments of ancient Koine. J Hau- 
lier — and a most consummate original 
he vv.is, »piitc as stupendous a cha- 
1 at ter as vvas Ins own design — ad- 
mitted that he lud ml consul, led niuic 
than the nmre "round -plan, but that 
was quile^suthcu nt to guide tin? com- 
mittee, and enable them lo see what n 
inngmhei nt structure could be rcaied 
upon it. “ The idea, you know, is 
every tiling," obseived tins notable 
projectui lu the individual who i dated 
to us the Lonvc; station he happened to 
have with him. Of course, there 
must he some other hind of drawing 
befoit i i»e thing cun l»e executed ; bid 
any one can be got to do tout. AH 
that 1 wain is somUhma: tasty and 
grand, with plenty of’ columns, but 
they can easily lie had out of hooks: 
1 am not particular ns to them, so that 
they he but uncommon tasty, and 
grand. I can meet with a deter hand, 
i dare say, who will knock me off 
something of the hmd in a couple of 
days, or so, when i explain my notions 
uf what would be stylish and pro|>er. 
I was pioriuiously a fund the exhibition 
would he over, hut am all in good 
time, I find. — See nothing here to be 
afraid of; alt poor, little, puny thing* ; 
nothing on half so grand a scale as 
this; eveiy bit on’t my own, iuo, 1 
a&sure you, upofi honour.** 

That ihe reader will here suspect we 
are only attempting to bamboozle him, 
is no more than we expect : sueii, how- 
ever, is not the ease, for we have merely 


repeated what has been reported to 
usj and, we think, walkout any in- 
vention on the part of our informant, 
in fact, the ** design" itself, displayed 
at the exhibition, leaves no loom for 
tjuestioumg any other absurdity on the 
part of its author, as at all unlikely ; 
for he wh6 could hive the coinage lo 
unfurl that flag of insanity befoie the 
public, must have been capable of Ircely 
giving vent to the most preposterous 
extravagance ami rhodomontade in 
sjHtch. 

For having bestowed so much notice 
on the above, ami one oi twu othu 
egregious mnii'tn’Mlus, while we hoe 
not even mentioned several models 
Unit vuio nalh praiseworthy, we d<- 
sertv the thanks <>t the e- inuiiUm., if 
m»t «|f tin. sculptoiN -Mails, W oodrin^- 
ton, Ni\eti, I*. U^, ai.d J.oi^h In cause 
the that i> i w\v s.ud iC'j»xiiii" 

then di*«on-. Hi* h*. in i. it **th dui 

ihi whole bmiin ><* has hull t.eitid 
very muJ. l»k< a juke, vvt lee) o,,i~ 
m*1v« s in no i.nu *ni to s.\h r ? »at 
.‘Uen'o ' 1 j w* *»ih two* u.u’.l 
have done. Tin d» ei-» m in o ii i- h> * n 
pn^-cd, is now imvo.'i h ; tir !:.it has 

lord i ; Mi. Kailn n s u< s^.n is to 
!»*• lamed into cxi.vi.iiue . no*. . iMvn.g 
plu.my v.cwn U> ti.i cml.ov, d«» w. 
vi) that it w as tL ii.v Wt)rl, t.'-u.M 
wt * < Hu. ,iy ai' f ol i i» m- n : ,.ii t'.t n 
wt ie <, \, « mi ■ t t'H - u.,e k m I. 

.neatly -„p.-i.uJ i' it. W at, aim, 
vvifm,^ to allow lii tt it w .*• ai iv 
t-cedife.d v ditiicuit in tiiu to u,ak» a 
micCjcu of any Mindi on. nut ot mi 
perplexing an n'senihhig* uf di^ns; 
mure especially a.-, nwmj to gu.«, 
oversight in the imLiuetams t:»i y wen: 
nnj all made to one uniform 
Stiii we in list pioiist aja.nst the very 
summary mode of proceed :ng at last 
:»«h.pn<l; the my s'lai.o*’ utl-haml 
way m which, after so mucli piccras- 
tiiiatiuu, die nnutvi was fin illy settled. 
The pieupitamy, and also liic kiini of 
secrecy, on tlut occasion, vvme atfy 
thing but satisf.icloiy, oi calculated to 
as>uie the publtc that the choice of the 
commit me v.;*s the ii^ult of that rc- 
rlet tu ii and ddiheratmu which it called 
for ; as i( appears that they were at last 
chiefly atiMoiift to get lid, as siiredily 
as po sible, of what they founti to be 
a very tjouhlesome tusk. Mu rely the 
belter and safe! mode would have been 
to have selected, in the first instance, 
a certain number of the designs — say 
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a dozen, and ll ten, discarding all the rate by reasons of some kind. To that 
lest, to have net in judgment upon they had, in a manner, bound thera- 

ihun,* aided by the opinions of pro- selves. VVhy else did they content to 

tcssionul men, ami others, who might a second competition at all? Where* 

vt ry properly have been called upon forj, by so doing, pledge themselves to 

fur their cv idenco ; which evidence act with greater deliberation the next 
should, of course, have been taken time ! We must suppose them to 

down. It, by >uch mode of^cxaimna- have been in earnest; for otherwise, 

lion, the opinions of such men as not •nly was the fresh competition a 

Ih.usliey, Jiany, W ilkins, and othcis mere delusion, but a piece of pre- 

oi high standing m the arts, whether as meditate* mockery. Yet, although 

pmfi viiotial men or amateurs, had they liavu been forced into their former 

!un (dinted and carefully compared, position; or lather, the old position 

*he»e ran be little doubt that if not a altered materially fos the worse, no 

vriy d ilfcrcnt, a more satisfactory con- explanation Ins been given, no justifi- 

< lusiitn, would have been arrived at. cttion of such a singular turn of the 

\anous tonskb rations, whiili luxe allair offered. We ourselves certainly 

now, p< i haps, been entile!) overlooked, do not think that the second i \hilntion 

w »uhi mevuibly have been forced at all temhd to reconcile the 1 public to 

upon the attention of the coinm^tee ; Mr. Kaiilon's design, or obtain for it a 

while, as tlivse cunsultations and e\- greater numbei ol popular suffrages 

• •in natii'its must have been held at than it had m die ii i instance. On 

d. fit uni no » i n. s, at each *.d which the outrun*, there were sever t! of the 

t>n* ur Tiiofc uf th<* design^ mi Jit have new designs that tlnew it mote tSian 

!•■• ii throw n out, tun- would hive Ijlmi ever into the sh.tdr. Jioui all that we 

iih'.dc 1 I'U tonndruiig the arguments he. e been abk to learn, u had rather 

in it Ltd b*, « it bi»> igh* ior.v ul. i/istlv, l tii.uf gamed in public estimation : 

r wn .hi h,m lu \n (U'lrabh, that e ich nevertheless, it i> now peremptorily 

im obi! ol tiit* (ommitUe shouel luxe lived upyn by the committee, without a 

» v • ii hi'- vote opudy, anil thureby <*\ Ibibte trom them tu inform Tlie public 

hive b.in i»spon*»dde for it to the mum wlt.il grounds that final decision 

j * . i be Instead id this, or any thing hMi. Perhaps it ought to satisfy us 

liM s» 1 . 1 1 mode of proecwling. how was that it ro^ts upon the ie>uU of the bal- 

(■k, i-i.su.ess in majtd ! Why , in .tbo.it and it must le acknowledged, 

.t i.iiij.U mi hoi.is, ami by ballot! 1L- that the idea of deciding such a cjues- 

..1 men. fan liiat Mr. Italians lion by such a ptoce.** was most in- 
. a nbi.t.iicd a mj|oiity of votes m genious — one worthy ot the philosophers 

..tvoui,all is mystery. The public of Luputa. Wli.it a world of bolher- 

i \o\\ milker the amount of that mu- ation, and of prosing attempt* at argu- 

, a .iv, nor who were tlie ayes, who the merits, must that simple device have 

m>e->* Surely tins should not have spilled! We are of opinion, however, 

Ken, at least not alter the committee that it would be a very great lmprovc- 

h.ul "o far concidcd to public opinion ment wue decision by lottery to be 

.«s to rescind the first decision, and substituted for it, in all future coin- 

.d low a second competition to take petitions. So oilier would be so ex- 
place. If they really found themselves peditious, no other equally fair; it 

at last compelled to confirm their first would effectually relieve committees 

lodgment, and make a choice which from all responsibility; nor should we 

they already knew had excited no Iilfle hear those numerous complaints of 

astonishment and dissatisfaction; all favouritism, intrigue, ami jobbing, which 

the moic necessiuy was it that it should cveiy competition for a buildufg is 

be sup) Hilled by valid reasons, at any itow sure to produce. That for the 

* I5y an advertisement in the papers, we perceive that this course has been 
adopted bv the committee for budding St, Cioorge's Hail at Liverpool ; they having, 
out of seventy-five designs sent for competition, selected ten in the first instance as 
thoM* mo?t worthy of being deliberately reconsidered, and carefully examined and 
st lutiniMHl. This certainly looks well ; at all ev cuts, it indicates a proper degree of 
am l ion, and an earnest wish to adopt that design which, after scrupulous investiga- 
tion, shall he found to posses'* most merit and greatest number of advantages with the 
fewest defects. So far, the committee have set a precedent that ought to be followed 
ou ull similar occasions ; and vve have only to hope that their ultimate choice will be 

.such as to shew very stukmgly how beneficial is the measure they have adopted. 
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e|bw»t Exchange is now coming on, 
■Wf wt » eaAicsiljr recommend fimt ft 
r ^H>uiii a be so decided ; more especially 
' as a great many very ugly rumours are 
flying about, which the amiotincenumt 
of such novel mode of decision would 
at once contradict. As fo the decision 
of the Nelson committee, we regard it 
as im mate nal, except as far as apjlear- 
ances go, because we see n<^ danger 


whatever of Mr. Raitfoti's column evn 
bring erected in Trafalgar Siiunrv* 
Not above half the requisite fund.* an 
in Imnd ; tlwf question, therefore, is, 
Will Mr. Rail took | nitrous and ad- 
mirers make up the deficiency t Wc 
very much doubt it; and should they 
refuse, golxl-by now to the scheme 
altogether. * 


the: devils diauy; cut, rt:w rr.vrioNs, 
six om> 


Most splendid preparations were mak- 
ing for the mat ri.tge ceremony between 
Eva, baioness Seago avoid, and my 
bulf-br^ther Albeit, now bearing the 
liiunt* and i ik ot Waldorf, the fortieth 

Baron Von L . It was to take place 

at my fathers cbatcni, or cattle, in 
England , and Xhc-roM. the duchess of 
St. Almar, the wife by the left hind of 
the* Jvnpemr of Austin, had obtuntd 
pei mission from torn, who routi rofuv 
Iter nothin.; tint a>ktii. to accom- 
pany Kva»tU. future h::de, hirJViend 
and prolcfitt, U* that country, and »,» 
be prcunt at the nnptnU. 

“ You will tie. c mm my of \oi.r 
little friend and favour t»- much «*:i u» i r 
return to ticnn.iny, my Thetevi,” »>dli 
tlie (Tifpertu, after Initm* granted, with 
some reluctance, her teque-o, as he 
could no; endure the thought of | , r 
absence lu'.ri him so Ion*’ a time. 44 You 
have m -I tins affair very fom^.dy. 
my hiiiyi-icu . Why did you nut cue 
Eva to that bold-fit ed, datk-eyed, ille- 
gitimate half-brother of this English- 
man with a (iennnn name,— this Jhion 

Von L , who lias never deigned. it 

seems, to pay his rrspocts to me, although 
his father was my liege subject ! \\ hat 

sort of a mongnd animal is this W d- 
dorf, who has thus bewitched our little 
Sea yon void 

“ I Jr does riot much icscmble his 
bolcf- faced brother. Leopold,” iuiswn- 
ed Thertsa, duply hlushwur, and co- 
st) cd with confusion, lest the emperor 
should demand to see him, and thereby 
Albert's {towerful likeness to herself be 
immediately discovered . 

“ He came to (Jcrrrumy when 1 was 
on a \ is.t to Havana, i think you said ? 
Thk 

match stems strangely hurried up, 
tnethinl * 1 1 .should have liked to have 
given aw. y this little Eva to her future 
husband with my own hand,” said the 


cmpuur. “Thae seems m m- >omc 
strange 1 my sloiy about tins h.tlf- 1 njish. 
lulf-( iiTinan h.Uv»n. Rrpoit as^cii s 
me bt i*> gdted waii # cuurf-sixhf . 1 J < 

may si <• fn.» wnA. l'iu'icwi. i«n i ! i 

happiness of tin* p'vr child vow .< * 
sr> fund**. I Mipp')>e my n* w -m ei>* 
Cohuicd K.chi^tcu*, to whom I give a 
sword the oth* . d «y, and TiN . . t 
i* inn. ( seeing that l.c* h,td no 
urn but Adiut.. w.il aciuinpanv %•■•.* 
hUilr By my letter’s h**i ( cs. tin- du\- 
i \ » d \ idiinits thee >0 much, my 
fur duun uid - ■» il.iim^ly d. « *» m -t 
the uii" rvi it in < ..*»uvc-, »b»t 1 r. h 
much wi | « i n j * t :r , - in# ► j«» k . ' - 

I nd. 1 ! U«H < »• v he i "1 fn-ie-* », I < ■ 
pi*b\ t thy t‘ 'd md. mu ,^h‘ti ,mj ,iiv, 
and be Will I>llli!.'l t!,a n t ■. ; > ; \ i I 

h;>ffi(f 1 1 . 

<% 1 in i-l rm lemcm' r.u.ci :* '1 u,s 
■Joedi.i am! ihy kn»l»it^« t my vn- 
1*1211 and hu^b.i:i i,'\tnkl J urn away," 
sa*d ’Jit d*'(h*vt. tendcily ; *' yrt 

should l f:kt* much ny huh* Eto- 
poid to \i*It England, fm ! have ihcie, 
my* lord, Mill hung, a< I believe you 
know, ri;v f.itb* r,” and Theresa lookt d 
quite confns»*tl, and hcMtakd. 

4 ‘ And }•*«! Win. hi like fo shew him 
hi> dauuhn r\ < hild, and aUo that of the 
emperor,” interrupted her kind sove- 
reign, rniljt.'u in -4 her. “ It is a "Very' 
natural wish, my lose, and it reconrdcs 
inn in vone- in aMiit to tliv ah** ucc. 
Take Inmisomc pie*-enls with thee fur 
the old mm, nud if he will coiiM'iit 
to rUum wiiii thee, he shall not want 
rank or favour. Shall wc* not see tins 
Waldorf at our court before he runs 
nwav with ail my treasures 

“ He i* shy, my lord, and not in health. 
You know these Englishmen — and he 
wa« born there— have much reserve,” 
baid the duchess, again feeling some 
alarm. “ Perhaps he will bring his 
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bride another year to pay her duty to 
her gracious king; but, at present, Eva 
is so deeply enamoured of this pale, re- 
ining Waldorf, that the sooner the union 
is completed, L think, the better/" 

And the king sat down to play at 
chevs with the duchess, whilst their 
child, a lovely little boy ot four years 
old, was playing at their feet with a 
Mnnit spaniel the emperor had pur- 
chased for him, remarkable for its 
beauty, and the amusing tucks it had 
Us u t..u^ht to do. 

“ I shall rail you Albert ,” said the 
hub' buy, caressing his do«r. 

“ O. !\ hear hint !” saul the empeior. 
*• Hut now I recollect, the child was in 
tir* mom when I presented this Wal- 
tbiif’s Umthcr Albert with my sword. 
W 1- it ci memory the little creatuib has! 
'1'i.eii^u >our (pwH.ni, my love, i« in 
check.” 

“ Dow courteous you arc !b tell mo 
‘•i u,” "«u I ilm d iches«, trembling 
bon* heel Jo foot, h something should 
tome out f: mi th* • boy, respecting her 
Mb' r that would <n>pkM"C Ins fu- 

ti-»i: I.vnp(>i I,” said «hc t “ and 

ivik v, do. to yonder sofa: I forget 
O' * v lent, mv U»wl. when his sweet 

I *Ce i> iumi me." 

‘ v Is noth, h\ m a pretty child,’’ 

1 the empoi u, tondly. “ What a 

. ire he wudd makt at tins moment! 
d n>a, 1 will get Verm-t, th.- French 
. tin, no" he i* h. re, to t.iki uur % boy 
■■i ihat very attitude. You -hall phut* 

1 ■ i’. ms love, Ulwoui the Emperor 

i > i Au>tna am! a (.utum lady lor 
wi.iim, it i* thought, he bears some 
sliju degrei* ni ailectiuii. — Thoic, I 
take tin-* look !" 

u And thus endanger youi knight. 
Sec, l hear him oil thu< !” 

“ \ »m make sul havoc amongst the 
I Mjlts niTd spurs, Theresa. Here goes 
your bishop in revenge, winch opens 
chock to your white king/’ exclaimed 
the' emperor. 

“ Jac down, you naughty Albert!'* 
cried the child, who had not removed 
ft ntu the carpet near Ids mother’s feet ; 
“ lie down, or I’ll kill you with Wal- 
dorf's swcnJ, — the one that my papa 
gave him." 

u \\ hat knows hr of Waldorf?” in- 
quired the king, leaving off the game, 
and look i ire steadfastly on the child. 

“You forest, my lord,” answered the 
duchess, with a trembling lip, “ that it 
was at Eva’s chateau that the child 
fust saw this Englishman ; and he has 
VOL. xx. no, cxvxi. 


confused the persons of the brothers, l 
suppose, respecting the svtord that you 
presented to Albert." 

“ Papa did not give Albert the foe 
sfcvord, mamma/' said the child, boldly; 
“ it was to Waldorf— to him who lias 
such nice black hair. Albert is like 
mamma." 

* Who told you so, young sir V in- 
quired ^he emperor, with an anxious 
and uneasy tone, his eye glancing 
suspicion on the duchess, and pushing 
aside the chess-board. 

“ lie told me so himself,” said the 
child, u as he shewed the sword to his 
brother Albert." 

u You mean that Albert shewed it to 
his brother Waldorf?” cried the em- 
peror, with a penetrating look. 

41 Mamma, this naughty dog has bit 
my linger,” cried the child ; and it had 
just diawn blood. Iloth the parents 
lost, in alarm for the precious life of 
their child, dreading Ie$t the dog should 
be rabid, all furthei thoughts respect- 
ing the identify of the two brothers. 
Tut* cdurt-surgeon was immediately 
summoned ; the finger cauterised ; the 
dog carefully examined ; al) B wa> con- 
fusion in the palace; the child had an 
opiate administered ; the mother was in 
teais; the ladies of the bed-chamber 
were wringing their hands ; and the em- 
peror himself sat by the bed-sule ol his 
little son, holding the hand of Theresa, 
and comforting her. Uy this timely 
Miap of the court spaniel, it is more 
than probable that a disclosure was pre- 
vented that might have brought down 
disgrace, perhaps, on the head of the 
Duchess St. Almar, and the banish- 
ment from his sight and favour of the 
little beautiful child that had uncon- 
sciously produced all this confusion 
by his innocent prattling to his canine 
favourite. 

In about a fortnight after this, the 
brothers departed for England, to su- 
perintend the final preparations for the 
n i am age there; and Theresa, duchess 
of St. Almar, Eva, baroness SeSgon- 
tcld, a retinue of great number aud 
magnificence, attended by a physician 
and three or four nurses for the child, 
set off a few days afterwards, the em- 
peror himself going several miles with 
them as their escort. A most tender 
farewell took he of them all, not for- 
getting to make the destined bride 
presents befitting his own rank and the 
favour in which she stood with his 
adored Theresa. 


v 
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j . The whole of the preceding scene, 
" the great risfc of detection in which we 
>aU were placed through the means of 
the little boy, I plainly saw by my 
wondrous faculty of second-sight. I 
described it all most accurately to Al- 
bert, and repented to him, word by 
won!, t be whole of the conversation, as 
we sat in our inn at Calais, on ftur 
route. 

“ My mother must return to Ger- 
many no more," said he, musingly, 
after listening to my account of the 
emperor’s latent suspicions al>out hcr- 
selt, and that he had been trifled with 
respecting Theresa's eldest son and 
myself. 44 She will be safer far with 
us, my brother, in England ; and m the 
company other much-loved Eva, her 
child (her thildien, T should rathe! 
say), and yourself, dear Wuidoif, she 
will, I trust, timi content. " 

44 (.’an she forg< t the splendours of 
the Austrian coup V' 1 asked, in return : 
** the w fleet mils of liei tuyal master, the 
interests of her younger child, and ru- 
iu.uii with us in England ? I doubt it 
much. — llut, there stands Siward, Al- 
bert, — you r aged grand father ! I,*ce him 
palpably ifiere by the door, as ifnfwen- 
bis actual flesh and blood : he is read- 
ing Albert, and m an old l>»»uk «>f 
strange and unholy characters ! I like 
not th£ expression of bis eye,— it is dark 
and malign ! He eyes me with peculiar 
dislike and loathing ; cun he see me as 
I sec htiu No. And yet, when 1 was a 
child, how I did like that man ! It was 
he who first told me I should be en- 
dowed wnh tin- extra faculty of behold- 
ing objects hundreds of miles away 
from the powers of my corporeal 
vision." 

44 Has that knowledge given thee 
happiness, my brother ?" asked Al- 
bert, with a look of painful meaning. 
• 4 Albs, no! On me, too, he has given 
wondrous powers; but they have as 
yet done me no good. I fear other 
machinations are working against us 
both*; for is not my giandfatber a ser- 
vant of him whose* 4 1-haiy r you possess 
a fragment of? Oh, that we were both 
in peace! — our work on earth accom- 
plished : for my mind misgives me, 
Waldorf, that we have much warfare 
yet to undergo 

Thus spoke Albert; but my eyes 
f riveted upon the scene before me. 
lie is unfolding a parchment now, 
as he sits nearly double in bis black 
elbow-chair,” said I, so intent upon 


old Siward's actions that I scarcely 
attended to the melancholy forebodings 
of him who was proceeding on to Eng- 
land as the expcctaut bridegroom, l 
believed, of one of the finest and most 
fascinating of earthly creatures — of 
one who said she loved him, in return 
for hU ardent affection, more than 
words can say. And yet l doubled 
it : something still told me she pre- 
ferred myself. 

“ if i had hut courage to appioach 
that phantom, Albert,'* said I, 44 perhaps 
I should be enabled to read ovei hi-* 
shoulder what that parchment means 
he now lias in Ins hand. Ever and 
anon he lifts Ins eyes from it, and their 
threatening glances fall on me. Think 
you that it is possible that he can be- 
hold 17c even a* l now g?m* on him 
1 know' not what he can bvlwfu, ’ 
said Albeit, Milling; *' but. itnh«d. 
Waldoil, *1 have an oppn ssion of tie 
beast that i cannot m count hw , 1: 
veins hke one «»t thn«.e tbh at* ms . 
calms that precede a UmpC'U. \\ hy 
do you not approach the figure, aid 
gain some mfotntahun ref*j**clitig wint 
he is studying t Oh, th it l tould do U 
for you ! Why not U'> near him *” 

“ Because I have ever, as now, an 
awe of these unearthly appuutujn>/' I 
leplicd, “a reluctance k» be near \h* in. 
J cannot describe to you the >hnddei- 
ing timt 1 feel ut this moment wbd-u 
lie— jtl.e mere shadowy rv.>ciuhl »m »■ o{ 
old Siward — sits thus so mysteriously 
befoic my eyes. Yet I will lc c* yn\ 
nature 1 0 go nearer to him. 1 will 
walk round and round him at a dis- 
tance, every time making the circuit 
narrower and narrovvei, until gradually 
I ayi within a foot or two of him. 
Hark, lie speaks! he silent, Albert! 

— interrupt Inin not! llut l forget: 

— he, the actual man, is hundreds of 
miles fiom us.” 

44 Tins document must he de- 
stroyed," said the phantom ; 44 the real 
will of that old Get man si unci, Wal- 
dorf, late Baron L , must not be 

in existence longer: for, should I die 
suddenly, my grandchild will lose the 
large estates and this high-sounding 
title. Dexterously did 1 convey an- 
other will into its’plaee after his death, 
which has disinherited that dreaming 
fool, his lawful heir! This is some 
weak revenge against the seducer of 
my child, the matchless Theresa, whose 
beauty was obtained by means so dan- 
gerous, and which ought to have gained 
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her a real crown. Now she lives in 
consinnl ilread lest her early fall should 
be known ! Then what disgrace would 
follow ! How have I toiled in forbid- 
den studies to exalt this daughter! 
and, afterwards, to prevent the misery 
of exposiue to my pccrlgps Theresa ! 
This parchment burnt, will at least se- 
cure foimnc and title to my grand- 
child, Albert, who, wayward and in- 
tractable as lie is, and has been, from 
a sense of what he calls virtue, still 
is dear to me, fur he possesses all 
that transceudant beauty which 1 dan- 
gered my soul to procure for my pos- 
terity, no matter by what means; but 
especially for his matchless mother, 
now the consort to the Emperor of 
Aushia — \Lt not his queen! — no, 
nr! *o In** H that ! Hut fir I lice, 
armi'id VNnhhaf! •dicpiii'* now in 
>*‘n inatble iiiai'Milrum, by the 'i«!u u! 
i by dwvvdy, Englr-1, vu!e, vfi»om thou 
nniiinNt I n a feu bn>,.d acres, instead 
of in r tin hi pullitt«d-t w itli ti»v touch, she 
l..id be< ;i now the pimid empievs of thy 
u»mtiy,(bimaii\. Hut 1 have reached 
iI.m ! I plugged thy boat, deceiver! 
nod tilled m the boles with inottai 
made of sugar, >:dl, and gum. Thu 
waUi i f the lake melted s\ch bail 
pli^ti t, and thou and thy t flam Faig- 
! di wife pc u shed together! — Ha. ha ! 
♦ ! • »c was mhiio delight in that ! Now, 
t burn tin-* stupid baron’s will and 
U -lament !" • 

Albeit,” eiied I,/ 4 assist me to 
pwnent this sacnlego. The candle 
burn-* upon ins table, and he is going 
to destroy my father’s will ! 1 will 

arrest thy hand, Siward ! I cannot 
grasp it ! Albert, blow out the can- 
dle, 1 charge thee! Alas, thou* secst 
nothing, and 1 catch only at empty an 1 
It has caught light ! — it burns, it burns ! 
and in my presence 1 What value is 
all my boasted power, when I cannot 
hinder this vile old man from destroy- 
ing the title to my just inheritance, 
even whilst I am looking on ! Hark l 
1 hear the crackling of the parchment, 
as it crisps up and falls to powder. 
The seals are melting now! — the sig- 
nature of my father is now consuming 1 
— all, all is gone S’* And I turned 
with sarcastic bitterness to my unof- 
fending brother, exclaiming, as I waved 
my hand in mock reverence before him, 
u 1 give you joy, Waldorf, fortieth 

baron of Von L ! Now, indeed, 

1 do feel disinherited, and must, of 
necessity, do homage to my more for- 


tunate brother. Forlupate indeed ! 
poscssing wealth, ranK, — and, far 
dearer privilege, lie will have the hand 
of Eva of Scagonvold, the only thing l 
*nvy thee!” Whilst I spoke the ap- 
parition vanished. 

“ Thank Heaven !” answered iny 
brother Albert, pale as a statue, and 
casting up his celestial eyes with a 
mounrful, yet divine expression, which 
made him resemble an angelic being 
more than an inhabitant of earth ; 
u Thank Heaven, I have known Wal- 
dorf’s real sentiments before it is too 
late ! Yet do I grieve, my beloved bro- 
ther, that you set such high estima- 
tion on mere outward glitter, die trap- 
pings of false conventional life. You 
have deceived me, Waldorf — perhaps 
deceived youi-clf. Ibide and ambition 
have only ahimhcied in your heart — 
they are not dead within you. As for 
wealth, \ ou knew, vou mu.-i have felt 
— indeed 1 sec you do — that all your 
fulhci had, is, and evci has been, at 
your gwn disposal. I have not even 
calculated the amount. All, all is 
yours; take it, and n&c it as you will, 
lhi^yfcu still covet Eva ! » 

“ With regard to title, Waldorf,” he 
continued, I could smile to hear you 
name it. Title ! To what ? As if a 
(ei tain form of word', prefixed before 
the name of Albeit, could add to Al- 
bert’s dignity and worth! Vain, vain 
distinction ! more paltry than the fea- 
ther which the soldier wtuis, but which 
be owns can never give him valour. 
Did llomer need a title? Would So- 
crates and Plato have accepted one? 
What additional honour would it have 
conferred on Shakspcarc or on Milton, 
if one of them had been dubbed * lord 
duke/ the other made * a most noble 
marquess V Nothing can bestow last- 
ing honour, imperishable fame, but 
sublime and unflinching virtue ! Hear 
this, dear Waldorf, for I speak not 
long. 

“ With rcgaid to Eva, baroness of 
Scagonvold. 1 have, I own it with tears 
of shame, been weak and erring. I 
have attempted to play the hero, and 
have failed, most miserably failed! 
You, Waldorf, have been equally un- 
successful. You imagined that you 
could give that fair, seductive girl up 
to me, because you fancied that she 
preferred me. Alas, my brother, I 
have many doubts llutt Eva is sincere. 
Women are ambitious. I was to her 
rich and litlcd, as they call it. You 
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were, to all appearance, a soldier of 
Jbrtune only, without any wealth, save 
die sword her sovereign had presented 
you. Let our station be reversed, my 
brother, and Eva of Scagonvold might 
(so it seems to me) give die preference 
to Waldorf/’ 

" Could I think so !** I muttered, 

half aloud. “Could she ” and all 

my selfishness prevailed. < 

" It shall be tried, my brother !” 
exclaimed poor Albert, with a coun- 
tenance lighting up for a moment with 
hope and affection. “ She is coming 
to our home. Let us assure her, of 
what is indeed the truth, that 1 am 
portionless and illegitimate — that we 
changed characters only to accomplish 
a great design, which has been realised, 
for my mother has been saved from 
infamy. Then let us see, my Waldorf, 
fairly, whether she will prefer/* 

Struck as I was with the matchless 
greatness of this ‘offer, yet w^s I not 
noble enough to resist the cravings of 
my own selfish nature, which w^s con- 
stantly presenting to iny imagination 
the youthful chaims and graces of Eva. 
“ i*t him Leep the title and elates/* 
I argued, mentally, " but give me, at 
least, a chance ot calling the loveliest 
girl in Europe my own/* 

When once selfish thoughts gain 
possession of us, as “a little leaven lea* 
vencth the whole lump/’ they permeate 
and engross the whole being. I had 
fallen down, during this last conversa- 
tion with my brother from a state of 
moral beatitude to one of degradation. 
From the angel, 1 had become some- 
what of the devil ; for I thought more 
of my own low, animal gratification, 
than of my heroic brother’s happiness. 

Theresa, duchess of St. Almar, tra- 
velled from Germany incog . ; yet such 
was die splendour of her suite, and the 
magnificence of her liveries, that all 
who saw them in England knew she 
must be some personage of great rank. 
Then the extreme beauty of her person, 
as weft as the more youthful loveliness 
of Eva of Scagonvold, drew all eyes 
upon them. They were to rest a few 
days in London, at the Clarendon Hotel, 
before they proceeded on to my domain ; 
mine by right of inheritance, though 
nominally belonging now to Albert. 

* We joined them there; making our 
head- quarters, however, for propriety’s 
sake, at M i van’s, in Brook Street. 

What a sensation was made in Ilyde 
Park, as Theresa and the young ba- 


roness, escorted by Albert, myself, and 
the numerous attendants who accom- 
panied them, passed slowly irt the drive, 
and then returned. We had much dif- 
ficulty in repressing the staring, admir- 
ing, young equestrians, who surrounded 
the cat nage, within the rules of decorum : 
all wished to get a full survey of the 
fair features and forms of the stranger 
ladies. 

A gentleman belonging to the Aus- 
trian embassy soon recognised the per- 
son of Theresa, as the favourite and 
wife by the left hand of his sovereign ; 
but etiquette prevented him from sa- 
luting her as such. Still he whispered 
his knowledge to the officers and noble- 
men who were of his party . They com- 
municated it corifidaitiuHt/ to others ; 
the ladL»s were told of it by their hus- 
bands, brothers, lovers, and acquaint- 
ance : every one knew, by six o'clock 
that evening, who weie the distin- 
guished guests of the Clarendon Hotel. 
On the morrow, there lay above a hun- 
dred card* of visitation on the table, 
in the ladies’ apartments, from the ino.-t 
noble families in England. But as I 
was lounging about the room, or hang- 
ing enamoured over the beauties of 
Eva, who seemed now much puzzled 
to know which of the brotiieis was i<> 
be h.r future bridegroom, from the 
great change of manners that had 
taken place m us both ; lie retiring as 
I ad.anccd; he, silent, abstract* d, 
melancholy; 1, hold, insinuating, full 
of anticipated happiness, yet ^till de- 
laying all explanation with the young 
baroness, for the present leaving her to 
surmise whatever she chose — as I was 
thus lounging about the ottoman where 
Eva feposed, my eyes were caught by 
the name of" Siward, count W olfbach," 
amongst the cards; and, without know- 
ing why, for at the moment I had no 
clear idea why 1 selected that particular 
one, I singled it out, and read it aloud. 

" Is it true !” exclaimed Theresa, 
thrown suddenly off her guard, that 
“ my father, then, has resumed his 
name, and acknowledges me again as 
his child ! Where, Waldorf, is his ad- 
dress ? 1 must instantly go and throw 
myself at his feet.” 

I felt my heart beat tumultuously, 
as I read, at the bottom of this card, 
“ Mivart’s Hotel.” Si ward, then, the 
old seer and chronicler, the dependent 
as 1 thought upon my father’s bounty, 
turned out to be a man of high rank ; 
and was actually now located under 
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the same roof with myself, though he 
had, as I had lately seen, so basely 
plotted against me, and robbed me of 
my patrimony — the murderer, too, of 
my parents — under the same room with 
Albert, his own grandson, whom he 
had so basely invested with my name 
and fortune ! 

“ They are all col leagued against 
me," thought 1, mentally. “This dia- 
bolic old man will now prevent my 
trying this scheme that we proposed 
on Eva : he will, of course, contradict 
all my statements to her, supposing 
that Albert would be true to his pro- 
mise. 1 shall lose her, and the base- 
born son of my father will riot in my 
wealth, my titles, and my bride/' 

My brother, I thought, looked most 
uneasy cm hearing that his grandfather 
was in London, and with the name of 
(•(milt prefixed to that of Si\£prd. His 
rye gazed mournfully upon the face 
and foim of his mother, and tearfully 
on Eva likewise. ‘‘ Let us depart im- 
mediately,” said hr; “when once a 
bridal i-j intended, the sooner it is cele- 
brate ! the better.” 

Eva Scagouvold looked up astonished 
at the seeming ardour of her lover ; but 
Ins whulecounlenanct* belied his speech. 
Sad and passionless he sat, awaiting the 
u ply of the duchess. 

4 ‘ I must pay my respects fir*a to my 
fu;h< i-, dearest Albert,” said she, “ V'd 
then this impatience on your parf shall 
ne indulged. Ilow far is it to his 
hotel V 9 

“ As far as perdition , madam !” 
ic plied her son, respectfully kissing 
her hand, as if to atone for his vehe- 
mence of expression. “ I-et me con- 
jure you to depart immediately/* 

l added my persuasions ; but from 
what different motives than those sub- 
lime ones that guided my brother 
Albert, who differed ever so widely 
from myself, that we might well be 
said to shadow forth the two antagonist 
principles of good and evil, — he pure, 
high-minded, free from selfishness, 
loving, constant — I self-willed, capri- 
cious, proud, suspicious, and full of 
animal propensities ; yet kept in check, 
in some degree, by the diviner nature 
of my brother, ana an indefinite dread 
of ofTencTng llim who had the powder, 

I knew, of helping chastisements on 
the head of those who violated his laws. 
But T obeyed from fear, not love. 

How can 1 better describe the dis- 
positions of Albert and myself, than 


; or, Temptations . 

by saying I personified jthe intellect, 
he the moral attributes/ in man. 1, 
with my extraordinary gifts that I pos- 
sessed, might be described as Light, or 
Knowledge ; he, my tender, impas- 
sioned brother, with his magnetic sym- 
pathies, and total disregard to self, as 
thg higher and more deified principle 
of Divine Love. Why should these 
bright Attributes ever have been sepa- 
rated ? The primeval fall of man was 
not in eating of the forbidden tree — or, 
in other words, seeking for forbidden 
knowledge — but when the male, or 
intellectual part of man, lost, in his 
own person, the feminine, the moral, 
and the loving, by his separation from 
his own fair Eve. 

Let not my readers here close the 
book, and say, in angry disappoint- 
ment, “ Oil, then, tins story of * The 
Devil’s Diary * is nothing but an alle- 
gory, after all! — a tinsel gilding to 
the pill they design to make us 
swallow.” 

Whatever may be my design — and it 
has been my scrupulous wish, through- 
out this narrative?, that you should not 
find* if out, at least until «*he end — 
yet, dear and courteous reader, accom- 
pany me to it. Let me, just to put 
you in a good humour with me, if it 
be possible, give you a few lines from 
your favourite poet, Ovid, describing 
so beautifully the restless state of mind 
of Adam, our great progenitor, before 
this first fall I have been speaking of ; 
when lie, in the dignity of his compre- 
hensive nature, walked alone in the 
flowery fields of Paradise, yet became 
discontented with his self-union, if 
such I may be allowed to call his 
“single blessedness,” and pined away, 
under the illustration of Narcissus, in 
contemplating his own bright image in 
the mirrored fountain. 

Thus goes the truth-declaring alle- 
gory, an emblem of the primeval state 
of man, ere Eve was separated from 
him : — 

“ There stands a fountain in a darksome 
wood. 

Not stain'd with falling leaves or rising 
mud ; 

High bovvers of shady trees about it grow, 
And rising grass, aud cheerful greea 
below ; 

Pleased with the form and coolness of 
the place. 

And o vet heated with the morning chase, 
Narcissus on the grassy margin lies. 

Ami fixes on the stream liis listless eyes : 
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when his Town bright image he sur- 
vey'd. 

He fell in love with the fantastic shade ; 
Pleased o’er the beauteous form he hung 
unmoved, < 

Nor knew — fond youth ! — it was himself 
he loved. 

* * * * * 

Till death shuts up those self-admiring 

For him the nymphs and blue -eyed 
Nereids mourn ; 

And, gemm’dswith tears, prepare the 
funeral urn : 

Hut, looking for his corse, they only found 
A rising flower, with yellow blossoms 
crown’d !” 

It is true that old father Adam would 
, not have many nymphs and nereids to 
mourn over his first moral death, seeing 
that they liad not yet been called into 
being by the magic wand of the poet, 
the mighty enchanter of the world ; 
and it is equally/rue, that something 
a little more corporeal than “ a bright 
yellow flower " is left of our Eden- 
Narcissus, when “ the deep sleep fell 

* upon him and Madam Eve walked 
forth, from t|ie niche she had so quietly 
possessed within his side, with such 
demure looks of 

“ Softness, and of sweet attractive grace,” 

that Adam little suspected “ lie had 
caught a Tartar.” 

Think not that Cain was the first- 
born of this fair vision, woman, or 
“ the Eve." No. Another English 
poet has, under the form of Venus, 
thus described her : — 

“ Her turtles fanu’d the fragrant air 
above. 

And by his mother stood an infant 'Love, 
With wings unfledged; his eyes were 
banded o’er ; 

His band a bow, his back a quiver bore, 
Supplied with arrows bright, a keen and 
deadly store !” 

Or, as Camoens has it — 

“ Her radiant eyes such living splendour 
cast. 

The sparkling stars were brightened as 
she past ; 

Bright as the blushes of the crimson 
mom. 

New blooming tints her glowing cheeks 
adorn ; 

v ( And soft compassion to her speaking 

* eyes, 

A milder charm, a tenderer grace, sup- 
’ ^ plies.” 

Well might she look with compassion 


on her enamoured victim, Adam, see- 
ing at what a price he had purchased 
her. 

* * * * * 
There is nothing like throwing -out 
u a tub to a whale," just to amuse him 
a while. Ndw I trust we are both of 
us refreshed, gentle reader — I with 
giving, you with taking, a bait, upon 
our journey. Let us on, then, and in 
perfect good humour with each other. 

We prevailed upon the Duchess 
St. Almar by our joint entreaties, 
amounting to almost agony on tlic 
part of Albert; and on we proceeded, 
without another day’s delay, to the 
far northern province in which my fa- 
ther’s property and noble castle were 
situated, As the young child, Leopold, 
could not endure long journeys, we 
were obliged to sleep often on the 
road ; and ; t was nearly midnight when 
we reached our place of destination. 
The castle had been newly done up, 
in honour of the approaching nuptials; 
costly, modern furniture, adorned every 
chamber. We had sent a courier on 
before us, to have every thing in readi- 
ness for our arrival. The domestics, 
in fresh liveries, were ranged in order 
to receive us ; but what was my ex- 
treme surprise, and Albert’s grief and 
dismay, on seeing, seated in the chair 
of state in the old baronial ball, the 
ancient man, Siward, who now called 
himseVf “ Count Wolfbach.” 

u Welcome to England, my fair 
daughter 1" said the venerable man, 
extending his arms to receive the form 
of Theresa in his embrace, whilst his 
eyes shot forth a most peculiar glance, 
of alrpost sardonic expression, upon 
his grandson, Albert, and myself. “ I 
called upon you in London, lady ; but 
it is no wonder that my card should 
pass unheeded, amidst the numbers 
that were there sent in. Welcome, 
young scion of a royal race ! Let me 
peruse thy features, little grandson. 
They speak, methinks, more of the 
line of Wolfbach than of Austria. 
Daughter, I thank thee for these two 
goodly branches of our noble house 
and he turned to me and Leopold. 
“ Waldorf, thou art slow in paying 
thy respects to Siward, thy father’s 
ancient pensioner," lie added, signifi- 
cantly, to Albert, who stood biting his 
lip in vexation. “ And thou too, my 
elder grandson," he said, sarcastically, 
“ thou scemest to have forgotten the 
years thou livedst in old Si ward’s cot- 
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lage, little dreaming it was a count’s 
chateau.” 

T could contain myself no longer, 
for second sight gave me now power 
over him. 

“ Villain,” said I, “ thou hast de- 
ceived thyself! I witnessed thee burn- 
ing my father’s will; I marked the 
progress of the flames. In that very 
chair didst thou perpetrate that de- 
frauding action, to give thy grandson 
here my just inheritance; but know, 
thou art detected — foiled ! Even now, 
old man, my father and my mother 
are in this very room; there, just be- 
side thee, proclaiming to me where 
lies concealed another will, the dupli- 
cate of that which thou hast burnt. 
] call in the whole of my father’s house- 
hold to testify to the validity#of this 
hidden document^ and thus do I assert 
my rights !” 

Si ward trembled as the dependants 
of the late baron crowded round him ; 
and I, stamping upon the ground at 
Ins very feet, touched a secret spring, 
where, in an inlaid cabinet, or box o£ 
ebony and brass, I drew forth, as I 
was commanded to do, a parchment ; 
and, in an authoritative voice, I desired 
the steward to read it aloud, and to 
preserve it from the fate of the other 
will, executed at the same time. 

“ The true will has been proved, 
and this is but a counterfeit,” said 
Si ward ; but his voice trembled) and 
Ins lips were very pale. 

“ This signature is mine !” said the 
steward, regarding the parchment; 4< I 
swear to my own name as witness, and 
lo tins also of my late master’s.” 

u What are the contents ?” matured 
Theresa, with an anxious voice, broking 
on her son, Albert, with pitying eyes; 
but lie thought not of fortune, his looks 
were on me and the young Eva of 
Scagonvold, as he sought to penetrate 
into her mind and mine during this 
stirring scene. Nor was I indifferent; 

I watched her countenance well as the 
steward read the undoubted testimony, 
that I, Waldorf, the baron’s only legiti- 
mate son, whose very person he de- 
scribed, was heir to all his property, both 
in Germany and England; but that he 
left a certain youth, named Albert, 
who had some claims upon him, wholly 
dependant upon my brotherly affection, 
in case he had not been contaminated 
by the counsels and society of “ that 
worker in secret mischief;” that in- 
veterate fee of him and his unhappy 


son, Waldorf, whom hi| arts had al- 
ready driven to madness and to exile ; 
that pretended rustic, living near his 
castle, but in reality a German noble 
and a dark magician, named u Siward, 
count Wolf bach.” 

“ Now, plotter,” said I, exultingly, 
u 1 have overthrown thee !” 

Waldorf, it is sufficient,” inter- 
posed the gentle voice of Albert, with 
a mournful tone of remonstrance ; 
“ exult riot over the fallen ; respect 
the feelings of a prostrate enemy; bear 
meekly thy success ; another turn of 
Eortune’s wheel, and thou mayst be 
again overthrown. There is no certainty, 
my brother, in sublunary things ; even 
woman, the loveliest and host of all 
below, changes as the rest;” and a 
deep sigh came from his bosom, for 
he saw, at a single glance, the wonder- 
ful effect which had been produced 
upon the versatile and venal mind of' 
the young baroness, *vho was now re- 
garding me with looks of open ad- 
miration, and even saying aloud to her 
patroness, the duchess, who was not 
an uninterested spectatress of the 
scer^e,*- m . - 

“ Fear not, madam, the noble Wal- 
dorf will provide for his half-brother; 
who, no doubt, was innocent with 
regard to this vile fraud. Poor young 
man ! from my very soul I pity him ; 
for lie has lost all at one fell swoop !” 

“ No, madam,” answered Albert, 
with becoming spirit* “ the truly virtu- 
ous man, who acts only by the Divine 
will, can never lose all. The dross 
and glitter, the false and unstable cir- 
cumstances, like these in which I have 
lately stood, may be swept away as the 
wind carries off the gossamer’s slight 
web ; but there is left him the still good 
and true, all that is worth preserving — 
consciousness of well-doing, and the 
unchanging favour of the Divinity ! 
Waldorf — brother ! I congratulate you 
upon your second conquest of this fair 
lady, Eva of Scagonvokl ; I relinquish 
all claim upon her hand !” * 

“ Claim !” repeated Eva of Scagon- 
vold, contemptuously ; “ what claim 
can the base-born son of the late 

Baron von S have to the favour of 

the Baroness of Scagonvold ?” 

“ You had no objection to such 
offer, madam, a few months back,” 
said Albert, calmly, “ when I was pre- 
sumptuous enough in such capacity to 
propose our union.” 

“ The case was far different with 
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Baron ^aldorf,” said the young 
ty, with a depreciating tone of 
voice, turning to me ; “ you were then 
in high and growing favour with the 
Emperor of Austria ; he had presented 
you a sword from his own person, and 
made you a colonel. You had not a 
countenance so marked, that it m^de 
it dangerous for you to be seen at our 
court ; besides, my heart had a' secret 
leaning towards you.” 

“ Oh, woman, woman !” cried I, 
emphatically, and quite disgusted with 
the heartlessness and subtleness of Eva, 
and, for the moment, inspired by the 
example of Albert, ever my better 
angel; “ oh, woman, when didst thou 
ever want excuse for thine own in- 
constancy? Lady, thou art beautiful 
enough, ’tis true, to ensnare a thousand 
hearts, but thou hast not yet learned 
the nobler task of keeping them. Give 
me the woman who, like the sunflower, 
will turn to theogod of her idolatry, 
even when his setting rays can scarcely 
witness her devotion.” 

Albert, at this, became suddenly 
agitated, and burst into tears. 

“ Rightly art thou served, gating 
baroness!” exclaimed the duchess, 
deeply offended, as seemed to me, at 
the treatment her darling son, Albert, 
had received so unblushingly from her 
favourite Eva. “ Thou must return to 
Germany unmarried then, it seems, for 
the noble Waldorf renounces thee !” 

“ Perhaps not, madam,” answered 
Eva, with much petulance ; “ I have 
an offer here that you know not of, 
from an English noble, that may pre- 
vent, perchance, such disgrace. I made 
the conquest, Caesar-like, in riding 
through Ilyde Park ; and my new ad- 
mirer has been most prompt you see, 
in laving his fortune and his title at 
my feet. I only waited to ascertain 
which of my late proposers was most 
worthy of my acceptance, before I 
answered my new admirer i now I 
have decided.” 

“ From what a cold, calculating 
being, have we both been saved !” 
said I, in a low voice, to Albert. 

“ Y es,” said he, in return, with a 
burst of ecstatic delight, “ this is one 
of the fierce temptations mentioned in 
the ‘ Devil’s Diary.’ Thank Heaven, 
we have both escaped it !” 

' “ 1 know not how to apologise to 
you, beloved lady of my royal master,” 
cried I, bending my knee before the 
Duchess Theresa. “ This is strange 


hospitality, methinks, to the brightest 
beauty in the land ; but private matters 
have broken in so suddenly upon me, 
that I have forgotten my duty here. 
Welcome ! most welcome to my castle; 
welcome, beloved brother! and wel- 
come, also*, fair Eva of Scagonvold l 

And as for thee, old Siward ” and 

I advanced threateningly towards him. 

“ He is thy guest also, Waldorf,” 
interposed the truly angelic Albert, 
“ and he is a vanquished foe; give 
him thy hand. Is he not my grand- 
father?” 

“ And my father !” said Theresa, 
imploringly. 

“ Be it so,” said I. u Count Wolf- 
back, all is forgotten; accept hospitality 
here as long as it pleasetli thee.” 

“ Cu ses on ye all !” loudly ex- 
claimed the ohl man, rising from his 
chair. “ f On thee, Theresa, for thou 
hast fixed an indelible stain upon 
my noble line of ancestry, never to be 
washed away ; upon thy fair-faced 
elder son, if such he be, for he is the 
first proof of its disgrace; upon this 
second-sighted dreamer, Waldorf, for he 
has circumvented me ; upon yon sleep- 
ing child, son of the emperor 

No, 1 cannot curse a sleeping child ! 
lie is in the arms of the Deity, now that 
he is slumbering, and therefore guarded 
from all injury : but on thee, young 
faithless one — with an angel’s face, a 
democ.’s heart, with all the frigid cal- 
culation of old age and avarice, in a 
bosom of such snowy whiteness — on 
thee, Eva of Scagonvold, rest the bit- 
terest curse I can leave thee, the full 
completion of thine own most mer- 
cenary desires ! Thou shall many thy 
Englfsh noble. So farewell ; L go to 
my own cottage, and may find a way 
yet to reach you all !” 

“ Father,” cried Theresa, “go not 
to-night!” but he was gone ere she 
could repeat her entreaty. 

“ Waldorf,” said the duchess to 
me a few days afterwards, “ this late 
explanation has placed me in a very 
awkward situation with regard to my 
sovereign. He has permitted me, much 
against his inclination, to accompany 
Eva to England, that I might be pre- 
sent at her nuptials. What can I say 
to him on my return ? How account 
for the sudden breaking off of this 
match ?” 

“ There seems to me no difficulty, 
dear lady,” 1 answered. “The baroness 
has selected another, husband ; Ins 
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majesty must know that women are 
sometimes capricious. Let her have her 
English nobleman, and Leopold will 
be fully satisfied : beautiful as she is, 
I reject her !" 

“ But how can that be done, my 
lord?" said the duchess. •“ We are 
your guests; she is the guest of one 
who might have wedded her, if so it 
had pleased him : she cannot be al- 
lowed by you to reside under this roof 
to celebrate a marriage with another !" 

“ And why not, your grace ?" in- 
quired I. “ Allow me to act as if I 
were the brother to this fair young 
lady, although her apathy and cold 
calculation has taken from me all wish 
to bear a dearer title. Invite Lord 
Preston hither, if she approve ; and the 
preparations that have been nuile on 
account of Albert and herself, can 
serve to honour her nuptials^vith her 
new lover." 

“ What a strange changing world 
this is !" said Theresa. “ But be it as 
you recommend, all will be for the 
best." 

Lord Preston, who had been so 
suddenly struck with the extreme love- 
liness of Eva in the Park, was a rnan 
full forty- five years of age, and not of 
very prepossessing appearance ; but 
then he had twenty thousand a-year, 
and promised handsome settlements, 
lie talked, too, of the diamonds in his 
family, that were equal, at least, t^ the 
queen-dowager s ; so not much time 
was lost in the arrangements. The 
lawyers soon completed their task, and 
I had the honour, with an unchanging 
countenance, of giving away the hand 
of Eva, baroness Scagonvold, in my 
own private chapel, to Lord Presfon ; 
yet experiencing, all the while, the 
most complicated sensations. Iler ex- 
treme beauty on this day made me 
feel somewhat of regret; then there 
was some share of resentment, that she 
could so easily relinquish all chance 
of my own hand when my anger was 
passed away; and there was a secret 
dread that I might even yet be sub- 
jected to severe temptations with re- 
gard to this witching, but most fickle 
girl. I remembered what I had read, 
and trembled ; I really felt relief when, 
after a most splendid banquet, to which 
all the neighbouring gentry were in- 
vited, I saw her drive off, most 
elegantly attired, in her carriage-and- 
four, by the side of her not youthful 
but ill-favoured bridegroom, That 


night I read, for moref than four 
hours, in the u Devil’s Diary,” to 
take off part of the ennui I endured; 
for, in spite of my reason and my 
principal, the remembrance of the 
young Eva clung round my senses. 
4< I might have married her," I said, 
mentally, “ but, from high chivafric 
notions, I have rejected her. Who 
has thaftked me for the sacrifice? Not 
Albert ; so simple-minded and so pure 
is he, that he gave no praise to what 
he considered the * straightforward 
course of my own natural delicacy and 
propriety. I had found a flaw in my 
jewel, and it was prized no longer. I 
had discovered her unworthiness, and 
had dismissed her from my heart. He 
knew not, he could not imagine, the 
coarse propensities of my inferior na- 
ture, the mere animal grossness that 
pervaded the being of his brother." 

Thus did I read during the night 
after Eva’s departure,* for Albert was 
invisible — shut up in his own apart- 
ment. Jt was the sequel of the story 
of a young monk named Thomaso, I 
had begun before, famous all his life 
for his*piety, chastity, and ^ticessive 
learning — the Catholic saint of that 
name. 

* * * * 

“ He had retired to the monastery of 
Le Trappe to shield himself, he thought, 
from my temptations. He had sub- 
mitted, without a murmur, to the 
severe rules of that brotherhood ; — 
silence, abstinence, nightly watching, 
and self-flagellation, had been imposed 
upon him ; his shirt was of horse-hair, 
bristling and tormenting; his couch 
haid, his drink only water, his occu- 
pation digging his own grave; yet 
even there, within it, uith bis spade 
and mattock in his hand, did I sug- 
gest to him the thoughts of one he had 
before seen ; the image of Victorine di 
Sarsi, such as she appeared to him the 
evening before he had taken his vows. 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan 1" ex- 
claimed Thomaso, forgetting his vow 
of silence as the beautiful idea grew 
upon him; and he sat himself down 
in the bottom of that grave he was 
digging, to try to forget that fair young 
girl, with alabaster bosom and bright 
hair, that still pervaded his fancy. 

“ Is it a sin to think upon an 
angel ?" argued Thomaso with himself; 
or, rather, I gave him the notion thus 
to excuse himself for dwelling on the 
fascinating remembrance. 
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** Why wtre these feelings given to 
us,” continued Thomaso, u if they are 
thus to be bruised and annihilated ? 
Annihilate! impossible. Whilst I live, 
that fair and lovely form will pursue 
me ! She had such melting eyes ; 
such a downcast, modest look ; yet 
her blushes spoke so plainly, thatcshe 
could have loved me ! 

“ Could !” continued Thomaso, mu- 
sing, and plunging into deeper ab- 
straction ; “ there could be no mistake 
in those soft, stolen glances. Victorine 
di Sarsi does love Thomaso ! 

u Why did I complete my vows 
with this conviction ?” still pondered 
the youthful monk, in the half-excavated 
grave ; and the evening vesper-bell 
was not heard by Thomaso ; he had 
given way, and lost ground every'mo- 
ment. 

Search was made by the brother- 
hood, and severe penalty adjudged to 
him for the omission, lie cared not 
for the punishment, he thought only of 
the cause of it. 

“ You must go to-morrow and fetch 
» toad for the community,” said the 
superior to Thomaso. lie inclined his 
head, and the next day set off; an 
ass, with empty panniers, accompanied 
him, and a purse of gold was put into 
his girdle. 

“ How far can an ass travel in a 
day ?” said Thomaso to himself, as he 
journeyed on towards the nearest town. 
“ If I could but see her once more, I 
should be content for life ! What false- 
hood can I invent as an excuse for 

going to B , instead of the town of 

S ? Oh, that can soon be settled 

on my return )” and Thomaso made 

the ass gallop/ all the way to B , 

an obscure village in the middle of 
the Alps: the father of Victorine was 
the pastor there. 

Victorine di Sarsi was milking her 
goats in a little pasture as he arrived : 
she was pale and pensive. 

“ Stand still, Thomaso — beloved 
Thomaso!” said she to the goat she 
then sat near. “ Will you, too, leave 
me ?” 

In a moment she was in Thomaso’s 
arms; but the poor girl knew her lover 
was now a monk ; that lie had just 
professed, and therefore she did her 
best to avoid him. 

“Victorine, I love you to madness !” 
said the monk. 

u Ah, why did you not tell me so 
before ?” said the pure and simple- 


hearted girl. " Why did you fly from 
the lawful dictates of nature, to shut 
up yourself in a monastery? Now it is 
sinful even for you to think of me. 
Leave me, Thomaso — leave me ; it is 
sinful 1” 

“ Sinful'!*' cried Thomaso, clasping 
the struggling maiden in his athletic 
arms ; “ who can dream of sin in thy 
presence?” 

“ Thomaso, dear Thomaso ! you 
cannot marry me! you have put an 
everlasting barrier between us ; you 
surely would not deprive me of my 
innocence ? Have mercy on me 1” And 
the illfuted Victorine fainted in his 
arms. 

The excited monk bore his victim 
to a distant cavern, and there per- 
petrated a dreadful crime against the 
vows of his order, and the helpless 
v.ciiin of his brutal passion. The ass 
was forgotten during this scene, and 
found its way back to the monastery of 
Le Trappe, where, like the one be- 
longing to the prophet Balaam in old 
time, it brayed at the convent-gate, 
and told the porter thereof that he was 
returned alone, that Ins panniers were 
empty, and that the young recluse, 
Thomaso, was missing, immediate 
search was made all round that quarter 
of ihc Alps for their absent brother by 
the sorrowing monks, for he whom they 
nowmoumed was esteemed the orna- 
ment of their order from his apparent 
sanctity and rigid attention to the rule* 
of the establishment. Then lie had 
endowed the convent with his large 
possessions, and would, from his high 
connexions and exemplary conduct (to 
the ^utward eye) rise, no doubt, one 
day to be their superior, lie had 
been a hypocrite from his boyliood, 
and this I, the prince of darkness, 
knew full well. There are many such ! 

Pitiful was it to hear the moans of 
the hapless Victorine ; her former love 
for Thomaso was turned into the deepest 
hatred for the injuries lie had heaped 
upon her. She refused to be com- 
forted, wotjd neither eat nor drink, 
though her cruel lover had, with the 
money that was in his girdle to pur- 
chase necessaries for the convent, gone 
secretly at night to procure for her 
use the whitest cakes, the purest milk, 
and grapes of the finest flavour. She 
turned from them aud him with loath- 
ing. 

u Perjured one, give me back my 
innocence !” was all that came from 
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her lips, as, like a bruised lily, she lay 
at the extremity of the cavern, her 
long, bright hair, concealing her face, 
and outraged, agonised bosom. 

“ What can be done with this 
wretched girl?” murmured Thomaso 
to himself; “ her reproaches cut me 
to the heart ; I cannot endure to look 
upon her misery; I feel that I have 
offended her past forgiveness ; her pure 
love is turned into the most inextin- 
guishable hate. Can I leave her to 
perish here alone ?” 

It was now again my time to whisper 
another suggestion in the ears of the 
ravidter, and sophistry is ever at my 
command. 

4t Her happiness is gone for ever,” 
I whispered into the deep recesses of 
his soul ; “ she hates, she loathes free ! 
She will denounce thee if she lives; 
thou wilt be execrated and •buried 
alive for thy crime towards her in the 
face of all thy brothers, and for what 
purpose? Thy victim can no longer 
have a moment’s peace, or shew her 
dishonoured face again amongst her 
companions. It is better for her that 
f> hv should die , than live unhappy and 
disgraced ; then, Thomaso, when she 
is gone, thy reputation will be saved ! 
Thou canst return to thy convent, in- 
vent some plausible excuse of having 
ii.id a trance of high beatitude, or vision 
v.urthy to he recorded in the archives 
of thy house. Thou wilt be made the 
abbot, and perhaps be canonised !” 

“ Take this bunch of purple grapes, 
dear Victorine,” said Thomaso, ap- 
proaching with a stealthy step the un- 
fortunate beauty extended on ^he 
giound. Near her was an opening to a 
sullen, subterraneous stream ; it seemed 
a pit dark and unwholesome, only 
shewing here and there glimpses of its 
nearly stagnant waters, and then dis- 
appearing under rocks and mountains. 

“ You must be faint, dear love,” he 
continued ; drink of this goat’s-milk, 
it came from thy father’s flock.” 

Then curses on you for offering it 
to me, base ravisher!” exclaimed Vic- 
torine, raising for a moment her head 
from the dust, irritated to frenzy by his 
naming her father, and her own dear 
goats, whist she felt so humiliated, so 
debased. “ Add not insult to my 
wrongs ! Leave me here to die ! I 
wish, I long to be at peace.” 

“ Dost thou really wish it ?” in- 
quired Thomaso, with a sardonic lone 


of voice ; u then have thy Sish /” arid 
seizing the slender, yet rounded, form,* 
of the hapless Victorine in his powerfitb 
arms, he dropped her down into* the 
black waters of that unsearchable and 
underground river. One feeble shriek 
was all that met his ears, and all was 
silent; she was borne along by the 
slow, dadc current, beneath the giant 
rocks and mountains through which 
that sullen stream had found itself a 
way. Thomaso watched the last float 
of her drapery, as she disappeared, — 
the last ringlet of her long fair hair, as 
he faintly perceived it borne along by 
the unpitying tide ! 

tc It is most horrible !” exclaimed 
the young monk, sinking upon the 
ground ; M but it was a necessary deed ! 
She is now at rest ” 

“ What thou wilt never be!” I in- 
stantly said, from the secret depths 
within his bosom ; and the groan that 
came instantly from Tfiomaso was as 
the sweetest music to my own most 
wretched*being. I had another partner 
in undying misery, and I had assisted 
in his fa\| ! 

A seund of voices was hearcfwitliout 
the cavern. Some of the monks had 
traced footsteps to the cavern ; they 
were those of a man with wooden 
sandles: no woman’s track was there, 
— for Victorine had been carried 
thither. They explored it, and, lying 
on the margin of that haunted stream, 
they discovered the object of their 
search lying inanimate, — for sense lmd 
failed him at the first sting of his 
awakened conscience. The monks 
perceived not the grapes, the bread, the 
milk ; they only saw Thomaso, as they 
thought expiring, and they bore him 
home, and attended to him with the 
greatest care. He recovered, and very 
shortly was elected their superior, — for 
he related to them, by my aiu, such won- 
ders of what he had beheld during his 
absence from the convent, such visions 
and such prophecies, that the pope, on 
hearing them, sent for him, and soon 
allowed to him the honours of a saint, 
lie was afterwards made a cardinal,- 
and would have arisen to the papal 
dignity, but that he beheld at church 
that day a fair woman, with long hair, 
who opposed his progress, and he died 
in a fit, on the steps of the altar, that 
very hour. 

• • 

As I finished this extract from “ The 
Devil’s Diary,” my thoughts wandered 
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incessantlyc to Era, the new-made 
bride of that old and unpleasant-look- 
ing English noble. Instead of feeling 
disgust and abomination at the de- 
pravity of the monk Thomaso, fry 
imagination dwelt only on the success 
of his brutal passion. Instead of mourn- 
ing over the fate of the ill-treatedfand 
murdered Victorine, I felt^ I am 
ashamed to say it, a sort of joy that the 
perpetrator of such crimes had escaped 
with impunity, and had assumed the 
cardinal's hat and the highest honours. 

u I have no doubt he was no worse 
than his fellow's,” argued I. “ Who 
is there that can judge of the iniquity 
that is performed in secret by those who 
appear to walk the earth as angels ? To 
keep a fair outside is all that can be ex- 
pected of us poor frail and erring ■crea- 
tures.” This Lord Preston, now the legal 
possessor of one of the loveliest female 
forms that ever bore the name of wo- 
man, would ndl be injured, I argued, 
by suffering me to share his privileges, 
supposing that he knew it not, — that 
the world stigmatised him not with a 
term of ridicule ! “ lie deserves his fate 
T ior ’pfi&uming to appropriate °ta him- 
self a being so supremely beautiful ; he 
must feel he has no right by nature to 
such transcendant cliarms. They might 
have been my own, but for my stupid 
fastidiousness ! She looked at me as 
she never looked at him : she may still 
be mine.” 

“ I w’ant to see Eva, mamma, my 
own dear Eva,” said the child Leopold 
to Theresa, a few days after the union 
of the young baroness with Lord 
Preston. “ She used to play with me, 
and sing to me pretty songs, and let me 
twist about her pretty hair, just as I 
liked. When will Eva come home ?” 

“ She is gone to her home, Leopold,” 
answered his mother, taking him on h 9 r 
knee; “ she will never return to you 
and me.” 

“ Then I will go to her,” promptly 
exclaimed the boy; “ I know she will 
be glad to see me. I can ride there 
like a man, and Waldorf shall go too ; 
he will take care of me.” 

“ Undoubtedly I will,” said I, with 
much animation; for I was delighted 
with the thought of making the child 
an excuse for my paying an immediate 
visit to Lord and Lady Preston, even 
in the midst of their honeymoon. 

“ Beware, Waldoif!” whispered Al- 
bert to me, struck with my excited 
manner, and anxious desire to follow 
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Eva to her husband’s country residence. 
“ Resist temptation,” my beloved bro- 
ther ! she is unworthy of us both. 
Banish her beauties from your thought ; 
seek a mistress who loves you for 
yourself alone, and not your gold and 
acres,. If3t me not have to mourn 
over your fall from virtue, which is be- 
yond all price. She is the wife of an- 
other ; invade not another’s rights.” 

u When shall we set off, dear Wal- 
dorf?” persisted the child. “ Mamma, 
may I not go and see dear Eva?” 

u Yes, certainly, if Waldorf will ac- 
company you,” said his mother. “ It 
is too soon for me to intrude upon her 
after her marriage.” 

u Let me lake my little brother, 
then,” urged Albert vehemently, even 
with “ears. Of course, my mother will 
think him safe with me. Waldorf, do 
not go !” 

u Settle it between yourselves,” said 
the duchess, smiling ; u but I suppose 
this little fond creature must be in- 
dulged by one of you.” 

“ Waldorf shall go,” said Leopold, 
seizing my hand, “ because he loves 
Eva best. 1 ’ 

There was a look of inexpressible 
agony passed over the com ite nance of 
Albert as the child said this; and I 
I thought, but I deceived myself, that 
I could well interpret its meaning. ] 
recollected that my brother had once 
before nearly perished, from Ins con- 
cealed passion to that seductive, yet 
light-minded giii. Instead of pity fol- 
ium, I felt angry that Albert should 
dare to retain his love for one now the 
object of my unhallowed thoughts. 
“ The tempter” was, indeed, most 
powerfully at woik within me. 

“ Go not near Eva more!” urged 
the plaintive voice of Albert ; “ you 
will repent it with bitter anguish I” 

I stood a moment irresolute ; there 
was a warning voice within me winch 
seconded that of my brother’s. “ You 
will repent it with bitter anguish !” 
was echoed again and again to me from 
the chambers of the mind ; but “ the 
tempter” was too powerful. “ I will 
see her once more,” thought I, u and 
then accompany the duchess and her 
youngest son to Germany. Albert 
shall be nominal master here, and enjoy 
my property ; but I will not give up 
this opportunity of seeing this bewitch- 
ing gin once more;” and, hardening 
myself against the appealing looks of 
my brother, 1 set off the next morning 
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in my carriage with the child,— it be- 
ing too far for him to ride on horse- 
back, as he asked to do; we had a 
distance to go of nearly fifty miles. 

When we arrived at his seat, we 
heard that Lord Preston was out hunt- 
ing with his own fine pat^c of fox- 
hounds; indeed we often had heard 
them baying as we approached, and 
once caught a sight of the whole gay 
equestrians in their scarlet coats, and 
the numerous farmers and the boors 
who had fallen in in the chase of the 
unfortunate fox, who had ran to cover; 
but we were not near enough to dis- 
cern the person of the lordly master of 
those hounds, now in full cry, with the 
whipper-in, and grooms at their rear. 

Lady Preston, the bride, they in- 
formed us, was in the grounds, wajfking 
alone; she had taken out a book^nd a 
beautiful Italian greyhound for her 
companions. They directed us to- 
wards a hermitage, which they said was 
a favourite retreat of their lady. Leo- 
pold and I set off in search of her. 

“ Let us surprise her, if we can,” 
said 1, softly, to the child, when we 
perceived her white drapery enter the 
hermitage at a distance. “ Let us go 
round, and then, Leopold, you shall 
creep slyly in by the side of the grotto, 
as she is reading, whilst I stay con- 
cealed without; if you can, reach her 
' cry feet before you speak to her. The 
boy laughed, and promised compli&ice 
to my little device, and I stationed my- 
self amongst some shrubs at the en- 
trance of the grotto. 

“ This is sad woik !” exclaimed 
Eva to herself, sighing, and throwing 
aside her book. “ I can never long 
endure this life! A bridegroom <Jf a 
week or so, leaving his lady alone to 
follow the hounds ! I might have 
known my fate in marrying an English- 
man. lleigho! I have played my 
cards amiss, in suffering the young and 
handsome Waldorf to slip through 
my fingers, liven his pale and senti- 
mental brother, were he what he ap- 
pears to be, would have been better 
than this Nimrod. Blessed Virgin ! 
from whence came this beloved child ? 
Leopold, my heart’s darling ! how came 
you here?” 

“ I wanted to see you, Eva,” cried 
the lovely boy, throwing his arms round 
her neck. <£ Why did you leave me 
and my beautiful mamma, to go off 
with that ugly English lord ? Do 
come home again.” 


“ I wish I could, dearp Leopold ! 
But who brought you here? Is the 
duchess, my royal mistress, come also?” 

“ Only Waldorf, who loves you so 
veiy dearly !” said the child ; “ he 
longs to see you, so I would make him 
come. Albert tried to prevent him, — 
but ” 

“^s the baron here, then ?” said 
Eva, colouring very high, and looking 
around. 

“Yes, beloved one!” answered I, 
“and at your feet.” For a few moments, 
she suffered me to embrace her knees, 
and press her hands in mine, regardless 
of the presence of the child. I, too, 
forgot all but her surprising loveliness. 

“ Are you happy, Eva ?” asked I, 
tenderly looking up into her bewitching 
eyes, .kneeling before her. 

“ IIow dare you ask that question, 
cruel Waldorf?” answered she, re- 
proachfully. “ It was you who forced 
ine into the arms of* a coarse and 
vulgar English boor, with no nobility 
belonging to him but his name, — you, 
who have now twice given me up.” 

“ But will not relinquish you the 
third Jime, Eva,” I exclaimed £& gilrrr v 
ately. “ Leave this detested Nimrod 
to his hounds. Would that they might 
devour him. Fly with me to Ger- 
many, and bless me again with your 
love!” 

“ Yes, Eva,” said Leopold, not com- 
prehending in the least the tenour of my 
words, only that 1 wanted her to go 
back with us to Germany ; “ yes, we 
are come on purpose to fetch you. 
Mamma will be so delighted to see 
you, and Albert too. Do you love 
Albert, Eva?” 

A deep blush overspread her lovehgfe 
features at this malapropos question 
the child. 

“ Do you love Albert, Eva ?” I re- 
peated, looking up into the very depths 
of her eyes, as I still knelt at her feet. 

“ That document of mine,” I mur- 
mured, “ assured me that you pre- 
ferred him to me ; so, in a fit of gene- 
rosity, I gave you up, — relinquished 
her I adored, to save the life of a be- 
loved brother. Since then I have be- 
come bewildered : he loves you not.” 

“ What document do you speak of, 
Waldorf?” inquired Eva, anxiously. 

“ * The Devil’s Diary,’” answered I ; 

“ it tells me that you — but it cannot 
be— were formed to be my greatest 
bane, — my strongest temptation.” 

Eva laughed at this Temark of mine, 
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loud and shrill. I liked not that wild, 
strange laugh, nor at that moment the 
expression of her eyes ; she seemed 
conscious that they were betraying 
what they should not, for she put, up 
one of her fair hands, and covered 
them. 

“ I am sleepy,” said the young boy ; 
“ Eva, let me lie down upon yourfop,” 
and his head sank on her besom : in 
a few moments he was in profound 
slumber. 

“ I will lay him down upon our 
wooden hermit’s couch,” said Eva, 
carelessly. u See, Waldorf, there is 
one in yonder corner, made of moss 
and leaves ; he can repose there whilst 
we chat here a little and she bore the 
child in her arms towards the rustic 
pallet, drawing off her own blue scarf 
from her snowy shoulders at the same 
time, to shade him, as she said, from 
gnats, and the last beams of the netting 
sun, that darted into the fuithest corner 
of this sylvan recess. 

There was something in die whole 
manner of Lady Preston that ga\e me 
again an involuntary disgust; it was 
■ £QSQlid tune I had ever .felt such 
towards her. There was an indelicacy, 
a forwardness, m her remaining willi 
me, an avowed and lawless lover, after 
the child had fallen asleep ; there w r as 
an air of coquetry, also, in divesting 
herself and her beauties of her scarf, 
that before veiled them from my bold 
eyes. I clasped her in my arms, and 
she pioinised that evening that she 

would be mine. 

# * * .} 

“ Then you have ever loved me, 
beautiful Eva,” said I, before we left 
the hermitage, in answer to her protesta- 
tions of undying regard. <c Tell me, 
then — for it has often puzzled me — 
why did you consent to marry Albert, 
at the cottage on the borders of the 
Rhine? You gave me up for him 
without a sigh.” 

“And is it possible, my own be- 
loveti Waldorf,” exclaimed Eva, caress- 
ing me, “ that you are still the dupe of 
Albert’s romantic fancy ? I have kept 
the secret long enough ; but since you 
reproach me with my conduct towards 
that mysterious being, I will do so no 
longer.” 

“ Secret !” cried I, alarmed I knew 
not wherefore ; “ what secret could 
there be that Albert kept from his bro- 
ther Waldorf?” 

“ Theresa, the duchess of St, Almar, 


will explain it all,” said Lady Preston ; 
“ but I hear now the echoing horns of 
Lord Preston’s returning cavalcade, — 
worse than the war-whoop of the wild 
Indian to my ears. Take up the child, 
dear Waldorf : give me, first, the scarf, 
and let return by this short track, 
through the plantations, to the house, 
and we shall be there before them.” 

I obeyed in silence. Oh, how much 
ofthe peerless beauty she once possessed, 
I thought, has this lady lost, since she 
has so little regard for her virtue. 

Lord Preston welcomed us heartily. 
It was told him that the boy Leopold 
pined to see again his former playmate, 
and that the duchess had requested me 
to indulge his affectionate wish, which 
1 had with much pleasure acquiesced in. 

“ A T 'd how is t hut splendid unman, 
the Oerman duchess (" inquiied Lord 
Preston ; “ and that fair ercatuie, too, 
you ImU 1 all nicknamed Albeit ! I pon 
my word, young baron, you ha\o an 
excellent tuMe m female beaut v. Had 
1 not beheld tins fair lady pieviously, I 
think I should have entered the lists 
against you, for the chance of possess- 
ing the most (paidon me, my Ladv 
Preston) — the second most — beautiful 
women in the world.” 

I sat like one stupifiod ; and again I 
heard from the bps of Eva that peculiar 
shrill, wild laugh, which was so dis- 
cordant to my ears : she looked to me 
the.i like a demon. 

“ There is nothing like a thorough- 
bred Englishman for scenting out a fine 
woman,” exclaimed Lord Preston, 
joining in the laugh, but in a more 
boisterous manner than his lady. 
“ Surely, my lord baron, it is not good 
tas'.e to confine those exquisitely 
moulded limbs of hers m the clumsy 
habiliments of our sex ! ’Tis true she 
always wears, since 1 have seen her, 
a suitout, or Polish pelisse; yet, still, 
the boddice and full-tlowing petticoat, 
my lord, would shew her off to much 
more advantage.” 

“ Lord Preston,” said I, feeling my 
lips quiver, and my hands getting ex- 
tremely -cold, “ let me conjure you to 
be serious with me ; and you, too, Eva 
— Lady Preston, I mean — trifle not 
with my intense anxiety at this mo- 
ment. Are you not both playing upon 
my credulity? Know you, certainly, 
then, that the being I believe to be 
my half-brother, Albert, is indeed a 
female?” 

“ Know it!” exclaimed Lord Pres- 
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ton ; “ why who could want a second 
glance lo be assured of it ? I detected 
it in the very first interview, and sent 
her from the room blushing celestial, 
rosy red, at my rude survey of her ex* 
quisite little person.” 

“ Know it !” repeated Eva, with an 
air of triumph, she tried vainly to con- 
ceal ; “ why she has confessed it to me 
a hundred times, and enjoined me, by 
all a woman holds dear on earth, to 
respect her secret. The duchess, too : 
laid her commands upon me ; she has 
her private reasons. It was love for 
Waldorf that caused tins seeming Albert 
to put on that disguise when but a 
mere child, which her scheming grand- 
father, Siward, eagerly consented to ; 
he, too, had Ins reasons. It was love 
of Waldoif which made her lauauLh, 
an d nearly die, when riic belie vru he 
was so enamoured of a certain Ciermau 
lady, who shall be nameless, "that he 
proposed to mairy her, wheu he had no 
other ioitune but his sword to oiler her. 
It was love to \\ aldorf that made her 
prefer his happiness to her own in a 
thousand instances, and delight to call 
liiin by the endearing name of brother.” 

“ is she not my father’s child, then ?” 
a^ked I, gasping for breath, whilst a 
thousand recollections came upon me. 

“ No, my lord baron,” said Lady 
Preston, very coldly, and methought 
maliciously , (t that honour is reserved 
loi me. 1 have confessed to U>n\ 
Preston all. Iam the natural daughter 
of Theresa, duchess of Almar, and of 
the late Baron von S , your honor- 

able ancestor.” 

“ \\ ho, then, is Albert ?” 1 groaned 
aloud , — ik who that angel who has been 
my companion, my adviser, my belter 
self, — who has loved me with seraphic 
love?” 

“ She is a child, also, of the fair but. 
frail Theresa,” answered the now dis- 
gusting Eva. “ She was born two 
years preceding me, and claims an 


English father ; you may that by 
the extreme delicacy of her complexion. 
Madame, the duchess, lias a few frail- 
ties to repent of, you see, though my 
number.” There was a buzz and mur- 
mur now in the outer hall as Eva pro- 
nounced the last words ; and, supported 
by the upper servants, was led in, pale 
and •faint, the very being of whom we 
had beemspeaking. She fell, exhaust- 
ed, at my feet, and, hold mg up her hands 
towards me, cried aloud, ~ 

“ Have I arrived too late ? Oh, 
Waldorf, have I saved thee from the 
commission of a dreadful crime ? She 
is thy sister, Waldorf! Theresa has 
just confessed it to me. She, and 
Siward, and this too lovely lady, have 
been in league with the powers of dark- 
ness lo destroy thee. I have travelled 
after thee in haste, and unattended, to 
warn thee of thy danger. Am 1 too 
late? I must speak, dear Waldoif, 
even in the presence oJLoid Piestou, 
— for life is waning fast. Avoid, as 
thou vvouldst eternal destruction, the 
wiles of Eva of Seagonvold. Say, hast 
thou fallen into her snares?” 

“ Angel of purity and lovel/ny"" ,n 
cried f, raising the slender form of Al- 
bert m my arms, and clasping her to 
my bosom, “ why was I not informed 
of thy disguise ? why kept in ignorance 
of thy sex and thy affection? I am 
thine, beloved one ! thine, thine only.” 

“ Then 1 die happy, Waldorf,” said 
the lovely creature, clinging to me; “ I 
may own in death what in life I never 
should have spoken. Be virtuous, my 
own, my second half, and we shall 
meet again.” 

In another moment my arms en- 
compassed a form which had no vitality 
within it ! The angelic spirit of her 
who loved so purely, that it was buried 
in the depths of her being, was fled lo 
her own bright abode ; and I am left, 
indeed, alone ! 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 

r No. VI. 


MENIPPUS; OR, THE NECYOMANTIA. 

[Menippus, Lucian’s favourite bfeffoon character, is sent, in parody of Ulysses’s 
famous descent, to consujl Tiresias, in the infernal regions. On returning, 
bedecked in the guise of the heroes who had formerly visited those 
realms, he is met by a friend, who interrogates him as to the particulars 
of his journey. The opening speeches of Menippus are from Euripides 
or Homer, sometimes slightly parodied. The authenticity of this dialogue 
has been questioned, but we think on no just ground. It has all the 
characteristics of Lucian — for the easy style, the perpetual references to 
Homer and the tragedians, the small range of satire directed against the 
philosophers and the rich, the jesting with the pagan mythology, and its 
machinery of the infernal world, the feeling of doubt and perplexity as to 
the great question of life and death, with many minuter touches — such as 
the absence of any notice of Contemporary Events, the constant recurrence to 
Cyrus, Croesus, Midas, and other commonplace objects of Greek wit or spite, 
the scoffs at Philip, Xerxes, Darius, &c., — all uiark his hand. It is a pity that 
he, an Asiatic of Samosata, did not take this or some other opportunity of 
giving us sketches of Oriental life and manners in his time. Mitlirobar- 
zanes and his incantations are graphic enough in their way ; but we should 
have willingly resigned Charon, and Pluto, and the other inmates of the 
Grecian hell, for a description of what were really the rites, superstitions, magic 

- or demons, of a disciple of Zoroaster — a fire worshipper-priest in the 

second century. We should consider even the barbarous and polysyllabic 
names, which Lucian disdains to repeat, an acceptable exchange for pa todies 
on the Odyssey. But that would have been contrary to what at Athens was 
voted taste.] 

'Menippus, returning home , is met by Piiilonides. # 


Menippus . i( All hail , my hall / all hail, my homtituld door ! 
Joyful I see yc now in light once more.” 

Piiilonides. Is this not Menippus, the cynic dog ? 

No other, if J don’t mistake the tribe : — 

The very Menippus. But what can mean !> 

This garb unwonted, lion’s skin, and cap, 

And lyre? I must approach him. Menippus, 

I greet thee ! Whence hast corns to visit here ? 

’Tis now some time since thou hast in the city 
Made thine appearance. 

Men. “ Hither have I come, 1 0 

Leaving the haunts of death, and gates of gloom, 

Where Hades far from heaven has fixed its home” 1 ' 

Phil . O Hercules ! has Menippus been dead, 

Unknown to us, and now again revived ? 

Men. “ No; Hades me received while yet alive” \5 

Phil . What caused this wonderful and novel visit ? 


Men. “ Youth urged me on, and boldness more than youth” 1 ' 
Phil . Leave off, my friend, this strain of tragedy, 

And, stepping down from thine iambics, tell me, 

What means this garb ? what urged thee to a journey 20 

Not mostly deemed desirable or pleasant ? 

Men. “ Need, my good friend , my steps to Hades led, 

To meet the spirit of Tiresias dead.” 



Not so ; but fresh 
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From meeting Homer and Euripides, 

I ’in filled, I know not how, with verse; and numbers • 

Visit my lips spontaneous. But inform me, 

How go on things on earth, and what in town 
Are people doing? 

Phil. Just the safhe as ever. 30 

There \s nothing new; they still are plundering, perjuring, 
Lending on hiro^ and weighing the very farthings. 6 

Men. Unhappy men, born uiyler evil demon. 

They do not know what late has been ordained 
I’ th* nether world, and how by show of hands 35 

Have such decrees against the wealthy passed, 

That they ’ve no chance, by Cerberus, of escape. 

Phil. What! have the powers below been making laws 
Of late about the matters of this world ? 

Men. They have, by Jove! and many ; but I dare not 40 
Utter what passed there, nor reveal their secrets, 

Lest some informer should ’fore Rhadamanthus 
Indict me for impiety. 

Phil . Nay, for Jove’s sake, 

Grudge not this knc^vledge to a friend, — to one 
Who knows to hold his tongue, and who, besides, 45 

Has been initiate.* 

Men. ’Tis a hard request, 

By no means safe withal ; but for thy sake • 

I venture. It is then decreed that rich 
And wealth-abounding men, who keep their gold 
Shut up like Danae 

Phil. Nay, my friend, before 50 

Thou tellest me this decree, explain me all 
I wish so much to know. What was the cause 
Of thy descent to hell, and who thy guide ? 

And all in regular order, what thou there 
Hast seen and heard ; for ’tis not probable 55 

That such a virtuoso traveller d 
Neglected aught wortjjy of sight or hearing. 

Men. In this, too, I must gratify thee ; for 
What can one do when pressed so by a friend ? 

First I shall tell thee of my state of mind, 60 

And what impelled me to go down. At school, 

In boyhood, when I heard how Homer told, 

And Ilesiod, of the tumults and wavs, 

Not of mere demigods* but even among 

The gods themselves; ay, and adulteries, 05 

Rapines, and violence, and suits, and trials, 

And beating out of sires, and marriages 
Of sisters unto brothers ; why, by Hercules ! 

I thought these things most One and excellent, 

And felt, I own, no trifling fancy towards them. 70 

But when my days of manhood came, I found 
Laws laying down the very contrary • 

Of what the poets sang, — adultery, 

And violence, and tumult — all forbidden : 

So that I stood in much perplexity, 75 

Not knowing how my conduct l should shape. 

I could not think adultery or sedition 
Intestine ’mong themselves the gods would practise. 

Unless they judged such things were virtuous; 

Nor yet that legislators should enact 80 

Laws to forbid such doings, had not they 
Thought such a course conduced to general good. 

Being in this doubt, it came into my head 
VOL. xx. no, cxvu. 
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To follow those so-called philosophers, 
f Into their hands to place myself, and beg them 
To use me as they pleased, and point me out 
Some steady and consistent path of life. 

So thinking, I approached their schools, not knowing 
I leaped but from the frying-pan to the fire ; « 

For soon, on observation, I discovered 
Especial ignorance, and greater puzzling 1 
Among these teachers, uquite enough to shew me 
That when compared them, the lives of plain. 
Unlettered men 1 was golden. For example : 

One taught that pleasure was the primal object — 
The one thing to be sought in every case, 

It being the sumnntm bonum ; e while another 
Preached up the praise of toil, laborious life ; 
Keeping the body squalid, and in rags ; 

Of being morose to all, and ever scolding; 

Chanting forth still the far-famed lines of Ilesiod, 

Of u virtue/* and of “ sweat,** and “ climbing up 
The summit of the mountain.** One would teach 
Contempt of riches, holding their possession 
A matter of indifference. On the contrary ; 

A fourth would prove that riches was vl good. 

What shall I say upon the theories 

They held about the world ; I, who have heard 

Ideas, incorporeals, atoms, voids, 

And a like rabble^of words, day after day, 

Bandied in controversy ? And among all 
These gross absurdities, the most absurd 
It was to find that each of them, disputing 
On opposite opinions, could adduce 
Triumphant reasons to support his side ; 

So that I dared not contradict the sage 
Who said the thing was hot, nor him who held 
That it was cold, though I could clearly feel 
The same thing could not at the qame time be 
Both cold and hot. So I became at last 
Like a man dozing, nodding with my head, 

Now backward and now forward. But still worse, 
And, above all, ridiculous, I found, 

On close inspection, that their course of life 
Was in strict contradiction to their precepts. 

Them, who advised contempt of wealth, I saw 
Holding their money close, disputing rates 
Of usance, for their lessons taking hire, 

Enduring any thing for sake of gain. 

I saw the men who bade us spurn at glory, 

Directing all their efforts to obtain it ; 

And almost all inveighing against pleasure, 

But in their private lives pursuing it, 

Though publicly abused. In this hope baffled, 

I felt the more chagrined, but with this comfort, 

That in the company of many, and sage, 

Men much cried up for wisdom, I was wandering 
Devoid of sense, and ignorant of the truth. 

As I lay sleepless with these cares, methought 
I best should go to Babylon to beseech 
Some of the Magi, Zoroaster’s pupils, 

And in his schools successors; for I heard 
That they, by charms and incantations, could 
Open the gates of Hades, and lead safely 
Whom they pleased thither, and bring back again. 
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I thought it, therefore, beet if I could strike 
With some of them a bargain, and descend 
To counsel with Tiresias, the Boeotian, 

Todeam from him (being both a sage*and prophet) 

What life was best, such as a t^an right thinking 150 

Would for himself select. So starting up 
I made for Babylon with all my speed ; 

And there I wifn a wise Chaldaean met, 

Skilled in divining arts. His heSd was hoary, 

And from his chin hung down a reveftnd beard, 155 

liis name Mithrobarzanes. Earnest prayer 
With difficulty won him to consent, 

That for whatever price he chose to ask, 

He would conduct me down. Taking me then 

In charge, he first, for nine-and-twenty days, ICO 

Commencing with the moon, in the Euphrates 

Bathed me at dawn, turned towards the rising sun, 

He muttering all the while a lengthened charm, 

Which I could scarcely hear; for like a herald 1 ' 

Who mumbles at the games, with^indistinct 1 05 

And rapid speech hi spoke, but I conjectured 
He was invoking demons. After that, 

The incantation oW, in my face 

Three times he spat, and led me back again, # 

Not looking upon any one we met. 170 

Acorns our food ; our drink was only # milk, 

Or mead, or water from Choaspes’ stream j, 1 
We couched upon the grass, beneath the sky. 

These previous ceremonies duly done* 

At midnight to the Tigris was I taken, 175 

For fit purgation, and due lustral rites ; 

There I was sanctified with torch and squill, 

And many a thing besides — he, in meanwhile, 

Murmuring his charm, and then with magic art 

Bewizarding me wholly,* and around 180 

Walking in circuit to*protect me safe 

From spectres, homeward we returned, on foot 

Journeying as I was. The time remaining 

Was spent in preparations for our voyage. 

A magic garment he put on, in fashion 185 

The Median garb resembling. As for me, 

He decked me as thou seest, in lion’s skin 

And cap, and with this lyre besides, desiring 

That, if my name were asked, I should by no means 

Say Menippus, but answer Hercules, 1 190 

Or Orpheus, or Ulysses. 

Phil . Why is this ? 

I can’t divine the reason of the dress, 

Or of these names. 

Men. The reason’s evident, 

And no forbidden mystery. As those heroes 

Had gone, before us, living men to Hades, 195 

lie thought, if he could pass me in their likeness, 

I could more easily deceive the watch 
Of Abacus, and back return without 
llind'rance or molestation, as appearing 

In old-accustomed fashion, by my dress 200 

Buffered to pa$s through in right tragic mode. 

Now dawned the day, and, for the river-side 
Departing, we prepared to sail. A skiff, 

Victims, and mead, and all things necessary 

For the mysterious tbyage, were ready there. 205 
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When all was placed on boatd, we too embarked, 

“ In sorrowing wise, pouring the copious tear”* 11 
For some time we were wafted on the stream ; 

And then we reached the marsh and lake in which t 
Euphrates disembogues. This too we crossed, 210 

And gained a desert, woody, sunless land. 

There disembarking (old Mithrobarzanes 

Leading the way), we dug the pit, and slew 

The sheep, and sprinktad with their blood the trench. 

Meanwhile the Magus, with a lighted torch, 215 

No longer now in bated breath, but loud 

As he could stretch his voice, at once proceeded 

Daemons, and Pains, and Furies, to invoke, 

u And mighty Hecate , and Proserpine dread ;" 11 

With other names obscure and barbarous, 220 

Of many a syllable. Then, in a trice, 

All round began to shake, and by the charm 
The earth was burst asunder, and the howl 
Of Cerberus baying from afar was heard : — 

It was a grim and terrible affair. 225 

u Aidoneus , king of Ghosts , tremble s! below” 0 
And most of hell was visible — the lake, 

And Pyriphlegethon, and Pluto's palace. 

Descending through the yawning chasm, we there 

Found XUiadamanthus almost dead with terror. 230 

Cerberus barked at first, and shook his tail ; 

But, on the instant, as I struck my lyre, 

Lulled by the melody, he fell asleep. 

But, when we reached the lake, we could not cross; 

The boat was full, arrd crowded all with wailing. 235 

In it sailed wounded men, — one in the thigh, 

Another in the head, a third elsewhere 
Crushed by a blow : it seemed to me they all 
Ilad been engaged in battle. But when Charon — 

Excellent fellow ! — saw the lion's skin, 240 

Thinking me Hercules, he took nya aboard, 

Willingly ferried us across, and pointed 
*• Our road on landing. Then Mithrobarzanes 
Went first : I followed, holding him from behind, 

Until we came into a spreading meadow', 245 

Thick set with asphodel, while all around us 

Hovered the shrieking shades, p A little further 

Making our progress, at the judgment-seat 

Of Minos we arrived. And there he sate 

Upon a lofty throne ; close by him standing 250 

Were Tortures, Pains, and Furies. Opposite 

Came, led in rank, bound in a lengthened chain, 

A host of culprits ; they were said to be 
Adulterers, bawds, publicans, parasites, 

Common informers, and that sort of folk 255 

Who breed disturbance in affairs of life. 

Apart from them, the rich were led to judgment, — 

Tne pale, pot-bellied, gouty usurers,-*— 

Each bowed beneath a neck-yoke, and a crow q 
Weighing two talents. We stood by, and saw 2G0 

And heard their pleadings. Their accusers were 
Of strange and marvellous nature. 

Phil. In the name 

Of Jove, who were they ? Do not grudge to tell me. 

Men. Know'st thou the shadows which our bodies cast 
When opposite the sun ? 

Phil. Of course I do. 265 
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Men. Well, when we die, these shadows come to charge us, 

To testify against us, and bear witness 
Of all our deeds in life. Worthy of faith 
They needs must be, as holding always by, 

And never parting from ourselv^. Then Minos, 270 

Carefully judging in each several case, 

Sent the condemned to the appointed mansion 

For impious shades, to suffer there the fate 

Due to their daring crimes. Wiffi special harshness 

lie leant on men puffed up with wealfh and honours, 275 

Who almost claimed a right of adoration, 

Scorning their short-lived pride and arrogance, 

And their forgetfulness that they were mortal, 

And with but mortal gifts endowed. And now 

Their splendid trappings doffed, their wealth, their lineage, 280 

And power, they stood, with downcast eyes, all naked, 

Awaiting judgment, in their minds revolving 
If all their former joys were but a dream. 

This seeing, in my heart I felt delight 

Beyond all measure^ If I chanced to see 285 

Among them any wllom I recognised, 

Near him I quietly drew me, to remind him * 

How great a man ne was in life, — to what 
A size he puffed himself, when, in the morning, » 

A crowd stood by his gates, for his appearance 290 

Attending, thrust about, or by his lackeys 
Wholly excluded ; until he at last 
Arising on them, clad in gold and purple, 

Ur particoloured robe, rendered th^nliappy 
By stretching forth his breast or hand to kiss : — 295 

It galled them when they heard me. But one case 
Was judged with partiality by Minos; 

’Twas that of Dionysius the Sicilian. 

By Dion he with many unholy crimes 

Was charged, which by the Stoa’s testimony 300 

Were witnessed to ; Uut up came Aristippus, 

He of Cyrene (whom they hold in honour, 

And with much influence favour down below), 

And set him free from punishment, albeit 

He was upon the point of being tied 305 

To the Chimoera, on the plea that he 

Had been of no small use to the literati 

In money matters. Leaving the tribunal, 

We reached the place of punishment, and there 
We saw and heard many most piteous things ; 310 

We heard the sound of stripes, and the sad groans 
Of wretches burning in the flames ; we saw 
Wheels, torturing instruments, and chains. Chimacra 
Tore them in the pieces, Cerberus devoured them ; 

All in like mode were punished, king and slaves, 

Satraps and paupers, men of wealth and beggars, 

And all repented of their desperate crimes. 

And some we recognised who late had died, 

They hid themselves for shame, and skulked away ; 

Or if they dared to look, 'twas with a glance 
Servile and fawning; they who in this life 
Ilad been so haughty and so insolent. 

As for the poor, half of their penalties 
Were pardoned, and an intermission given 
Between the times of punishment. T saw 
Names long renowned in fable, — Sisyphus, 

Ixion there, and Tantalus the Phrygian, 
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( tn evil plight,— and Tityus, son of Earth, 

O Hercules ! what a size l and what a space 

Of ground his body covered as be lay l 330 

These passed, we reached the Acherusian plain, 

And there we found the {lemigods and heroines, 

And all the crowd of death, in wards and tribes 
Dwelling together,—- ancient some, and mouldy. 

And u vanishing away,” as Homer calls' them. 335 

But some again were fifesh, of good consistence, — 

Those specially of Egypt, from their pickling. 

It was not easy to distinguish each 
From other, all alike being naked bones,— 

Requiring looking sharp to recognise ; 340 

There they all lay together, low and lofty, 

Retaining nought that decked them here above. 

Gazing upon this crowd of skeletons, 

All like in aspect with their hollow looks 

And dread appearance, in my mind I felt 345 

No little doubt how to discriminate 

Between Thersites and the handsome Nireus, 

The beggar Irus and Xlcinous, ^ 

• Or the cook Pyrrhias from King Agamemnon : 

None of their former marks of recognition 350 

Retrained to trace them ; all alike were bones, 

Obscure and undistinguished, nothing left 
By which we coult) distinguish them asunder. 

Seeing all this, I could not help comparing 

The life of mankind to a long procession, 355 

Managed and led by Fortune, who assigns 

Various and particoloured garbs to each 

Who join the train. One in a kingly style 

She decks, and dresses in a proud tiara, — 

Surrounds with body-guards, and on his head 3oO 

She plants a diadem ; while on another 

She sets the raiment of a slave ; to this one 

She gives the mask of beauty, and that 

Of ugliness and ridicule the form. 

The spectacle, of course, requires variety ; 365 

And ofttimes, in the middle of the play. 

She changes dresses, not permitting some 
To play it out to the end as they began. 

For instance ; stripping Crcesus, she compelled him 

To take the garment of a slave anck captive ; 370 

And with Polycrates’s tyrant-robe 

Dressed up Mseandrius, erst among the servants 

Playing his part; and, for a little while, 

Allowed him that attire. But when the time 

For ending of the drama is arrived, 375 

Each must give up his part, and with his body 

Resign his dress, and be as at the first, 

No different from hjs neighbour. There are some 
Who, when the manager, Fortune, standing by, 

Demands the properties, are grieved or angry, 380 

As if they: were deprived of their own goods, 

And not of garments lent them but for use. 

Thou mayst have seen tragedians on the stage ■ 

According as the drama needs their service— 

Now Creons, Priams, Agamemnons ; now, 385 

After in grave and noble style, portraying 
The part of Cecrops or Frectheus, sinking, 

If so the poet bids, to act a slave ; 

And when the play is over, every one 
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Laying off his gold-bedizened robe, and doffing ( 390 

11 is mask, and stepping from his tragic buskins, 

A poor and humble actor issues forth, 

No longer Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 

Or Creon of Menacius, but by name 

Polus,* the son of Charicles of Sunium ; 395 

Or Satyrus of Marathon, the son 
Of Theogiton." Such as I looked on, 

Seemed to me human life. • 

Phil. But, Menippus, 

Have those who lie on earth ’neath lofty tombs, 

With costly columns, statues, and inscriptions, 400 

No greater honour than the vulgar dead ? 

Men. Nonsense, my friend : if thou hadst seen Mausolus — 
1 mean the Carian, him so much renowned 
For his proud sepulchre — thou wouldst have laughed 
With ceaseless laughter; humbly thrust aside 405 

Into a corner, lost amid the crowd 
Of the plebeian dead ; no otherwise 
Profiting from his tomb, except in being 
Weighed down bei£ath so ponderous a load ; 

Fflt*, sir, when JEacus assigns to each 410 

His spot of grouiftl — and he will at the most 
Measure out but a foot — there must ye lie 
Content, and cramped to fit the space allotted. 

Still louder were thy laughter hadst thou seen 

Satraps and kings turned beggarmen,^ perhaps 415 

Selling salt fish for sustenance, or teaching 

The rudiments of letters, spurned and scorned 

By passers-by, and smitten on the*cheek 

Like vilest slaves. I scarce could hold myself 

When I saw Philip, king of Macedon. 420 

There he was pointed out to me in a corner, 

Patching old shoes for hire ; and many more, — 

Your Xerxeses, Polycrates’, Darii, 

Alms-asking iu the streets. 

Phil. Strange stories these 

About earth’s monarchs, and scarce credible ; 425 

But what do Socrates, Diogenes, 

And others of the wise ? 

Men. For Socrates, 

He rambles up and down arguing with all. 
lie chiefly chats witl*Palamedes, Nestor, 

Ulysses, or some other prating ghost. 430 

llis legs are still puffed up and swollen out 
After the poison. Good Diogenes 
Dwells next to Midas and Sardanapalus, 

The Phrygian and Assyrian, and some other 
Luxurious princes. When he hears them groaning 435 

Over their former fortunes, then he laughs 
In great delight; and, mostly on his back 
Supinely stretched, he sings out in a harsh 
‘And tuneless voice, that drowns their sorry groans, 
lie so annoys them, that they talk of changing 440 

Their quarters, quite unable to endure 
The scoffing of Diogenes. 

Phil. Enough. 

Now tell me the decree which thou at first 
Didst mention was ordained against the rich. 

Men. T is well remembered, for I know not how. 

Though I intended to have spoken of this, 

It slipped from my discourse. The officers 
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Called an*assembly to deliberate 
Ou things pertaining to the common weal ; 

So seeing many running to the place, 

I mixed myself among the crowd of dead, 

And joined the meeting ?s a member. There 
Some matters were debated, and at last 
This business of the wealthy. They wer^ charged 
With dreadful crimes and manifold offences, 
Oppression, pride, injustice, arrogance ; 

And then a leader <ff the people rising, 

Proposed the following decree 

* 

DECREE. 

(Huertas 

The rich commit many and lawless deeds. 

Injuring the poor by violence and outrage, 

And in all manners treating them with scorn ; 

13c it tJcrreetJ, by senators and people, 

That when they die, their bodies must be punished 
Like those of other criminals ; but their souls 
Must be sent back again to life, and \ here 
Transmigrate into asses, in that form 
So to remain twenty-five myriad years,* 

Passing from ass to ass, and bearing burdens 
Driven by the poor ; that period o’er, they may 
Have liberty to die t The motion's made 
By Skull the son of Skeleton, a native 
Of Ghoslland, member of the tribe of Sapless."* 
When the decree was.read, the magistrates 
Gave it their votes, the mob held up their hands, 
And Brimo bellowed forth, and Cerberus howled : 
So are decrees there made and ratified. 

This passed in the assembly ; then 1 went 
Upon my errand, and approached Tiresias ; 

I told him all my story, and I begged 
He would pronounce what mode oHife was best. 
He laughed, and said (he is a blind old fellow, 
Little, and pale, and shrill-voiced), “ Oh, my son, 
I know the cause of thy perplexity ; 

All owing to philosophers, who teach 
Discordant doctrines ; but I must not tell thee, 

It is forbidden here by Ithadamanthus.” 

“ Nay, father," said I, “ speak, an6 don’t despise n 
Wandering still blinder than thyself through life." 
He took me then away from all the rest ; 

And, stooping to my ear, “ The life," he said, 

“ Of plain, unlearned men is best and wisest ; 

Lay, then, aside the foolish vanity 
Of musing upon things beyond thy reach ; 

And asking after ends and principles ; 

Spit upon silly syllogisms, and think 
Such stuff mere nonsense, and confine thy search 
To this one object, — how of the present time 
Disposing well, thou mayst run on through life, 
Laughing at most things, caring about nothing." 

“ This having said , he turned again to dwell 
Within the meadow set with asphodel ." 

Evening had now come on, and I addressed 
Mithrobarzanes. u Why should we delay ? 

We must return to life." w Courage," said he, 

14 EH point thee out a short and easy path.” 

He took me to a place of deeper gloom, 
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And pointed with liis hand to where a light. 

Dim and obscure, shone in as through a chink. 

That,” said he, €t is Trophonius’ cave, through which 
They come down from Boeotia: go through that, 510 

And in a moment thou wilt be jp Greece.” 

I gladly heard these words— embraced the Magus, 

And, with no liftle difficulty creeping 
Up through the narrow pass, I kijpw not how 
1 found myself at once in Lebadia. 515 

a For a singular note on those lines in the original, see a very singular book, 
Pulaoromaica. 

b Translated after the ordinary reading. If for viou, we read vod, the verse 
should run : 

Youth urged me on, and boldness more than reason . 

c 'OGokwr aroZcr tv. Translated usuras colUgunt by Sir Thomas More. Our version, 
wlich'is at least more verbally literal, is supplied by an Irish editor, Murphy. In 
the next line, “ born under evil demon/' is the literal translation of xctrKobotifiovit 
as, in 1. 36, 37, “ by show of hands,” &c., is of xi%tt£oroinjrat. 
d $i\oxaiov ovrx. See Akenside's definition qf a virtuoso : 

“ He knew the var/us modes of ancient times, 

Iheir arts and fashions of each various guise,” &c. 

It is quoted in Lockhart's Life of Scott , vol. i. p. 87. 

c Literally from the smoke to the fire. Ta srt/g lx rod xctxvou. We have taken the 
analogous KnglisL proverb. 

f Xauffouv — rev ruv thtaruv (oiov. • 

{? To tffieupov. “ Happiness, our being’s end and aim.” 
h For oi ipecuXot ruv xfyvxm, read r^uvkoi, lisping, inarticulate. 

1 The only water drank by the kings of Persia^ • 
k f, 0>.ov f. it KccrafAayivffas. 

I This joke is borrowed from Aristophanes, who makes Bacchus endeavour (o 
pass the Styx in the character of Hercules. 

m From the Odyssey, which is here parodied throughout. 

II Translated after the reading Israivjjv, not a<Ve«v»jv. The line is evidently patched 
together for a hexameter, and uhn'mv is therefore inadmissible. *E oruivvt is a common 
epithet of Proserpine. Proserpine % is accented on the second syllable, as in Milton : 

“ A T ot that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine , gathering flowers,” &c. 

— and in other elder English poets. 

° II. v. 61 . 

P TirgiyuTat rvv vtxgaiv trxtett. 

*i K o^axu. ItraXavrov. Tormenti genus videtur, says Guyetus ; and nobody since 
his time appears to have been better informed. Atru^avrov is in all probability a 
corruption. * 

r * Afitvwovs. 

8 There were but three actors allowed in a Greek play, and, consequently, they 
often doubled. 

1 Polus and Satyrus were famous players. 

u This is imitated, but with infinitely more humour, by Rabelais, book ii. chap. xxx. : 
lf Comment Epistemon qui avoy t la coiippe testee feut guary habillement par Panurge ; 
et des nouelles des dyables, et des dnmnez.” It is Alexander, however, not Philip, 
whom Epistemon saw mending old shoes. tf Car je veidz Alexandre le Grande, que 
repetassoyt des vielles chausses, et ainsi guaignoyt sa paourue vie.” 

x K guvluv JSxeXsriojvog Nsxvfirsi/f, QuXris *A)u€avria$o$. In More, 11 Calvarius patre 
Aridello patria Manicensis, tribu Stygiana.” Our version is again borrowed mostly 
from Murphy. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL GEMS ! 


OR, A BRACE 01 ? SCRIPTURE PERVERSIONS. 


There are two peculiarities in the 
educational concoction of the Mel- 
bourne cabinet, which demand ithe 
special notice of every churchman, 
and, in fact, of every Christian. 

First, the introduction of every ver- 
sion of the Bible, or abstract of version, 
patronised or adopted by any sect, or 
system, from Johanna Southcote up to 
Pope Gregory XVI. 

Secondly, its recognition, and, if the 
number of children in attendance war- 
rant it, the payment of religious teachers 


of every variety of sect and system, that 
dubs itself' religious. 

On the first peculiarity only do we 
mean to enlarge. 

We therefore glance at a couple 
of the versions of Scripture on which 
the imprimatur of Lord John Russell, 
Lord Lansdowne, Messrs. Grote, Hume, 
Wyse, Leader, &c. &c., is ready to 
be stamped, in order that they may 
be read in the proposed, and not yet 
abandoned, hotbeds of Infidelity and 
Popery. 


I. TIIE'SOCINIAN VERSION. 


The first version we refer to, out of 
respect to Lord Lansdowne, is the 
Socinian, or, pa 9 impudence , “ the im- 
proved version.” That no reader of this 
version may be misled in the qew nor- 
mal menagerie, a distinction is made in 
the prefatory vemaiks between the re- 
ceived and the true canon o*f §crip- 
lure. Thus the former contains what 
we believe, on the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, to be the inspiration of God, 
viz. the books contained in the authoi- 
ised Bible of 1 6 1 1 . The true or Socinian 
(terms which that sect assumes to be 
convertible) canon excludes the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, 
second of Petei, second and third of 
John, of Jude, and the Apocalypse. 
In this respect, the bona jidc views of 
Lords Lansdowne and Brougham differ 
by no means inconsiderably from those 
of Dan O’Connell and Mr. Wyse. The 
Socmians apply subtraction, and the 
Papists addition, to the Bible. The 
former do their best to subtract as much 
of its distinctive theology as they can ; 
the latter add as much of apocryphal 
poison as will serve to neutralise its vital 
elements. The one party exhaust all 
the oiygen they can ; the other add as 
much sulphuretted hydrogen as they 
can. Both do their utmost to make 
the word of God of none effect. 

At the outset of the Socinian version 
of the New Testament, there is a list of 
undisputed and disputed books. Con- 
cerning the disputed books, viz. the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of 
James, second of Peter, second of 
John, third of John, the Epistle of 
Jude, and Revelations, they adopt the 


opinion of Lardner, that these may be 
read in Christian assemblies for the edi- 
fication of the people, but not as afford- 
ing alone sufficient proof of any doctrine. 
They have reasons for tins ; but our 
time does not admit of our entering into 
an analysis of these, or the merits of the 
translation. It is sufficient to say, that 
wherever malice and ingenuity, the 
most strenuous, could mutilate, or di- 
lute, or destroy, their ravages are ap- 
parent. Texts, expressly declarative of 
the Deity of Christ, are grossly mis- 
translated ; and where mistranslation 
wouM have been detected, even in the 
new normal schools, a note is appended 
to shew that the sacred penman does 
not mean what he says. The note 
ripen our Lord’s being led into the wil- 
derness to be tempted — than which, no 
fact is more simply or plainly narrated 
in the whole Bible — is to the following 
effect : — 

u 1 Jesus was led up by the Spirit into 
the desert. 1 This form of expression 
denotes that the historian is about to de- 
scribe a visionary scene, not a real event. 
Our Lord was intrusted with the power of 
working miracles at pleasure ; and, by the 
visionary scene presented to his mind on 
this occasion, lie was instructed that he 
was notr to exert his miraculous powers 
for his own personal advantage or ag- 
grandisement, but solely in subservience 
to the great design of his mission. The 
introduction of the devil into this scenical 
representation, no more proves the real 
existence of such a being, than the intro- 
duction of the Lamb, or the red dragon, 
in the apocalyptic version, is a proof of 
the real existence of those symbolical 
figures.” 
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Such is one specimen of the liberal 
theology to be inculcated in the new 
normal schools. The non-existence of 
the devil ! Let the Socinian translator 
go to the new normal school, or to the 
conclave out of which the imagination 
sprung, and he will find thgt the devil 
is neither figure of speech nor visionary 
phantom, but personally and bodily 
“ the Schoolmaster at home/' It is, 
however, interesting to observe how the 
devil blunders when he tries to look 
pious. The Socinian versionists call 
Christ’s being in the wilderness a 
visionary scene , in the note we have 
transferred to our pages from their com- 
ment on Matt. iv. i ; but when it suits 
their purpose for another object, they 
assume it to have been real. Hence, in 
their notes on the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel — which chapter they fairly sink 
under — they observe, " As Moses was 
with God on the mount, so Christ was 
in the wilderness , or elsewhere, to be 
instructed.” Imagination is now con- 
densed into reality. \V e have no hesita- 
tion in referring to the notes on the first 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, as, 
from their absurdity, their unnatural 
and monstrous presumptions, their far- 
fetched and absurd constructions, tri- 
umphant evidence of the soundness of 
our catholic faith, and the honesty and 
'oimnon sense of that interpretation 
which recognises in the Messiah su- 
preme and sovereign Godhead. % 

Their comment on John, viii. 48, 
where our Lord uses the language and 
claims the attributes of Deity, and the 
Jews (good judges of the meaning of 
their own language at that day) under- 
stood him to claim to be Jehovah, is 
curious : — “ The Jews seem absurdly 
to have misunderstood, or wilfully to 
have misrepresented his meaning ; our 
Lord disdaining (! ) to notice, or to rec- 
tify the misapprehension, proceeds to 
justify his own expression, by declaring 
that he was designated to his office before 
Abraham was born” 

Another note on the same chapter is 
to this effect — “The devil, the principle 
of moral evil personified. This sym- 
bolical person — the supposed source of 
evil,” &c. 

Throughout the whole comment there 
is a studious effort to keep on good 
terms with the devil f and to attribute to 
a symbol or figure of speech the mis- 
deeds which we churchmen do not 
hesitate to father on the right person. 
To depress the Lord of Glory, and to 


vindicate the devil, seem fne two quoe 
sunt demonstranda in the notes of this 
version. These two pious ends will, 
therefore, be inculcated by negation, 
dyring one part of the time spent in the 
normal and other schools; and by posh 
the tuition, under the guidance of Fox, 
Aspland, &c., in particular and ap- 
pomted hours ; and thus the new edu- 
cational menagerie of Lord J. Russell 
and others will have at least two specific 
objects before it. 

A note on St. Stephen’s death and 
prayer to Christ, is a narrow back-door, 
out of which a squeezable orthodoxy 
might escape: — “The address of Ste- 
phen to Jesus, when he actually saw 
Ihm, does not authorise us to offer 
prayers to Him now he is invisible.” 
What difference is there? If Divine wor- 
ship was due to Christ visible, it can- 
not cease to be due because he is invi- 
sible: Divine worship necessarily de- 
noting a Divine, and- therefore, Omni- 

resent Being. If Christ be not God, 

nspirajion sanctioned in the case of 
Stephen downright idolatry. There are 
several instances in the word of Truth 
where apostles, misled at the moment, 
attempted to give worship to the highest 
of the angels ; and in two cases — those 
of Peter in the Acts, and John in the 
Apocalypse — the reply was, “ See thou 
do it not : worship God.” 

We have said enough on the merits 
of this version. It is mangled and mu- 
tilated as a translation ; and, in addi- 
tion, it is encrusted with pestiferous 
notes. Its whole scope and obvious 
design is to depress the Lord of Glory, 
dishonour the Holy Spirit, underrate 
and withdraw from the Bible its just 
claims, dilute its authority, disclaim its 
inspiration, and place it in the same 
category as the Shaster and the Koran ; 
and instead of the treasures of Christ- 
ianity, this system and its glosses pre- 
sent A DEIFIED REASON AND A DE- 
GRADED REVELATION, A DISHONOURED 
CHRIST AND A DIGNIFIED DEVIL. 

Thus deified Reason and a dignified 
Devil are to be the two first pennies 
of the new schools. To direct the in- 
cense to be offered, and to initiate the 
infant mind in this worse than heathen 
theology, a Socinian teacher will be in- 
troduced ; and under the smiles of a new 
personage, called the Rector, who may 
be a Papist, a Socinian, a Mahometan, 
or nothing at all, each feeder is to cram 
into the unsuspecting learners the moral 
poison that is fraught with deadly issues. 
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Apart fronAthe awful inexpediency of 
introducing such wishy-washy divinity, 
such crude and wretched blasphemies, 
amid the unsuspicious and the young — 
we ask how any Christian man ciyi 
stand forward and sanction the govern- 
ment of his fatherland in lending, not 
merely its patronage, but its pay, to so 
nefarious wickedness ? c 

But we have had enough oftfiis con- 
temptible production. It is proof that 
very contemptible personages .must be 
at the head of national affairs, and that 


their breasts must be the dwelling-places 
of unclean birds and beasts, or other 
inlidel and Socinian spawn ; or if no 
such tenantry are actually therein, that 
the right hon.and hon. gentlemen must 
have strong partialities towards these 
monstra nat/mtia. 

We now proceed to lay before our 
readers a btief account of the other ver- 
sion which is to be introduced into the 
new normal menageries — the Popish 
version. 


II. TIIE POPISH VERSION. 


There was a day when the Protestant 
heart of England beat so strong, that 
such a threat would have roused her 
children ftpm John O’Groats to the 
Lands End, making dumb men pro- 
test, and sick men rise from their beds 
and petition against it. One cause of 
any apathy that may exist, is to be found 
in a very extensive ignorance of the 
real character and merits of the Douay 
and Rheims versions. The 'Roman 
Catholic Bible is the translation of a 
translation, concocted and executed 
with an ever-watchful eye to the safety 
and support of the papal church. It 
is neither faithful nor honest. In some 
parts, its inaccuracy is to be accounted 
for only on the understanding that its 
compilers, even at the hazard and guilt 
of mutilating the word of God, resolved 
to find reasons for the idolatry of the 
Roman Church. To some of these 
we shall first direct our reprehensions ; 
and if our space permit, we will glance 
at a few of the notes appended to the 
standard copy, or Dr. Murray’s edition. 
One of the first and most palpable inac- 
curacies is to be found in Gen. iii. 15 : — 

THE HEBREW IS, 

jrsns V'd* n i&wji 
tcWn twr nsn.t 
: h;$ iisgiiato 

THE SEPTUAGIKT IS, 

Kat ava fiitrov ecu, 

K at dvet fiwov rr,s yvvauxos, 

K at dva p iccv rov rirtgfiares ffou, 

Kee/ dvee fitffcv rou fftfigpures uvrns 
ATTOS mv rsfyera xi<puXv}v t xett 
ngwus ubrov vrr igvav. 

In our authorised version, these 
words are very properly translated — 
“ I will put enmity between thee and 


the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shall bruise ms heel.” But in 
the Roman Catholic or Douay version, 
at thist moment in the hands of all 
Roman Catholics who have liberty (!!) 
from their insolent hieraichs to possess 
a copy of the Bible in their own tongue, 
these words arc most iniquitously ren- 
dered — “ I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed and 
her seed : she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 

The obvious drift of this is to exalt 
the Virgin Mary to a place of dignity 
and power, and thereby to present 
Papists another sanction for the in- 
famous idolatries paid to Mary. The 
Hebrew pronoun, rendered she in the 
Romjjsh version, is in the original, 
which Gesenius explains — “ the third 
person singular masculine he, and as 
a neuter, it.” Whether it be rendered 
iie or it, the reference is to seed, not 
to woman. Thus, in the new normal 
menagerie, while one portion of the 
rising generation is instructed to wor- 
ship God only, another portion in 
another corner of the room, and under 
the pay and patronage of the same 
ministerial Vail Amburgh, is initiated 
in the propriety and scriptural duty of 
worshipping the Virgin Mary. 

But not only are the normal neo- 
phytes to be taught to worship Mary, 
but they are also to be instructed to 
worship^ the Earth. The Psalm tells us, 
“The earth is God’s footstool” Tiie 
translation of the fifth verse of the 
ninety-eighth Psalm, in the Romish 
version, or according to our arrange- 
ment, and in our version, the ninety- 
ninth, is — “ Exalt ye the Lord our 
God and adore ms footstool” — 
(Hebrew Dinb, before or in presence 
of his footstool.) Under this direction, 
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we must expect to see Romanists wor- 
shippingthe Earth. But such worship as 
this even doesnotsatisfy a Romanist. lie 
is taught also to worship the top of his 
stick : for Heb. xi . 2 1 , is thus monstrous- 
ly rendered in the Romish version— 
u By favour, Jacob dying, blessed each 
of the sons of Joseph, and adored the 
top of ms rod ;” — Greek, ro uk^ov 

•ms puGfou; — English, Upon the top of 
his rod. Lord John’s young pupils 
will, therefore, be seen, as they issue 
from the school, looking with wry faces 
at the rod, the a posteriori influence of 
which they have just felt, and at the 
same time devoutly adoring it. 

To revert a moment to the worship 
of the Virgin. We find that in almost 
every part of Scripture, in which refer- 
ence is made to the Virgin Mary, a cor- 
rupt version is* given: thus, in Luke, i. 
28, our version is, very justly—*" Hail, 
thou art highly favoured or^as in the 
margin, “ graciously accepted but in 
the Romish translation the rendering 
is, “ Hail, full of grace ;” although the 
very same Greek word is rendered in 
the same version, in Ephes. i. 6, “hath 
graced us.” If the latter version had 
been adopted in the former passage, 
the popular Popish catechisms would 
have lost one of their proofs uf Mary’s 
great claims; and if consistency had 
made them adopt the rendering of Luke, 
i, 28, or Ephes. i. G, it would then 
have appeared that every Christen is 
as full of grace as the Virgin Mary. 
Dishonesty and fraud prompted the in- 
consistency which Romanists are too 
ignorant to detect, and, what is worse, 
the Melbourne cabinet are delighted to 
pay for the spread of such wickedness. 

On the subject of the claims %f the 
Virgin Mary, we have another illustra- 
tion at hand of the wilful corruptions 
contained in the Romish version of the 
Scriptures. In the second chapter of the 
Gospel according to Su John, verse 4, 
we find these words, a iyu aurvi o'in<rou$ 
Tt ifioi kui ffoi. In the authorised ver- 
sion, these words are rendered here, and 
wherever they occur, “ What is that to 
thee V 9 — a very obvious damper on any 
posthumous idolatry that might be paid 
Mary. But the Church of Rome, afraid 
lest her hyperdouleian or idolatrous 
worship of Mary might be revealed and 
exploded by so marked a reply, has 
rendered the words in this passage, 
“What is to thee and to me?” — a 
translation that serves the worship of 


the Virgin by the nonsensdU evidently 
exudes. The question, nowever, is, 
Has the Roman Church been consistent 
throughout this version in giving this 
rendering, nonsensical as it is, to the 
Gfteek words, Ti spot *ou tot, wherever 
they occur in this interrogatory form ? 
She has not been consistent. In every 
otter passage she gives the same trans- 
lation*^ these words that we Protestants 
do ; ana in this solitary passage where 
the Virgin is concerned, she gives the 
novel and nonsensical rendering we have 
just quoted. For instance, in Mark, 
chap. v. 7, the words T t tpot xou <toi, 
are applied to our Lord by a demoniac; 
and there, where the Virgin is not con- 
cerned, the Romish church has ren- 
dered the words very justly, “ What 
have I to do with thee V 9 

Should this version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures be adopted in any national system 
of education, let the patrons of such a 
system remember, that they are paying 
from the national puile to make popu- 
lar a version of Scripture, the most un- 
scrupulous ; on which designing men 
have concentrated their ingenuity, to 
bend and pervert God s Word ; to spoil 
the sacrifice of Calvary of its glory, on 
the one hand, and to exalt and deify a 
creature on the other. 

Another gross perversion, for a spe- 
cific end, occurs in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, chap. v. 32. Speaking of 
marriage, the apostle says, To putm- 
(>iov vovro ftiytt hrnv. In our version, it 
is rendered — “ This is a great mystery” 
— as the word puirr^too is translated in 
every other part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. But the Church of Rome has 
rendered these words of the sacred 
apostle — “This is a great sacrament 99 
Perhaps there may be no objection to 
the word p cutrrvpov being rendered sa- 
crament, if it has been thus rendered 
throughout the whole of the Romish 
New Testament. But the fact is other- 
wise. The word purmpov occurs twenty- 
seven times in the New Testament ; and 
in twenty-six instances, the Church of 
Rome renders it “ mystery,” and in 
this solitary passage she departs from 
her usual translation, and renders it 
“ sacrament 99 Why ? Matrimony is, 
in the church of Rome, one ofthesevew 
sacraments, and having no foundation 
for this elevation, she gives a new ver- 
sion of the word, to impose on her 
votaries and to drag their judgments 
after her. 
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The GreUc word funmun, rendered 
very property u repent ye,” in our au- 
thorised version, is, in places where 
common sense would not recoil, ren- 
dered “ Do penance” by the Romanist 
translators. Their pretext for this *is 
the classic Latin for furm§m — agile 
penitent lain — literally, “ do repent- 
ance;” but properly, as every Litin 
scholar knows, u repent just ?.s agcrc 
otium is, u to be at ease ;” agerc vitam , 
“ to live and, by parity of usage, agerc 
penitentiam , “ to repent.” The Church 
of Rome, wickedly consistent, translates 
Matt. iii. 2, “ Do penance, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand and Acts, 
ii. 38, “ Do penance, and be baptized ” 
— a version that stultifies the powerful 
address of Peter. 

It is also to be borne in mind, that 
the Apocryphal Books constitute, ac- 
cording to the Council of Trent, a part 
of Canonical Scriptures. Tobias, Judith, 
Maccabees, Wisdom, &c., are as in- 
spired, in the estimation of the Romish 
church, as the Psalms, the Gospels, or 
Epistles. These books, it is cleXr, how- 
ever, are not inspired, for they were not 
written in Hebrew — they were never 
recognised by the Jews, to whom the 
oracles of God were committed — they 
were not recognised by the fathers — the 
second book of Maccabees, at least, was 
rejected by Pope Gregory in the sixth 
century — they are never quoted in the 
New Testament — are not found in the 
catalogue of Josephus — and are pa- 
tronised by the Roman Church, for the 
mere purpose of finding countenance 
for some of her worst d<jgmas. 

Ex. gr. In Tobias, xii. 9, we read — 
“ For alms delivered from death ; and 
the same is that vvhiih purgeth away 
sins, and maketh to fmd mercy and life 
everlasting.” ‘ 

In Ecclesiastics (another of the 
apocryphal books), chap, xxxv., v. 3 
— K And to depart from injustice is to 
offer a propitiatory sacrifice for injus- 
tices, and a begging of pardon for sins." 

In the second of Maccabees, xii. 46 
— 11 It is, therefore, a holy and whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from sins.” 

In the same book, suicide is spoken 
of as a noble and worthy exploit: — 
Chap, xiv., 41,42 — “Now as the mul- 
titude sought to rush into his house, 
and to break open the door, and to set 
fire to it, when he was ready to be 
taken, he stiuck himself with his sword, 


choosing to die nobly (! !) rather than 
to fail into the hands of the wicked and 
suffer abuses unbecoming his noble 
birth.” 

Duelling is by no means to our 
taste ; but a suicide, with a scripture 
text for his epitaph, is really one of the 
most dreadful possibilities. It is mat- 
ter of gratitude that the book that con- 
tains this doctrine is of as much ca- 
nonical authority as Don Juan ; but it 
is matter of deep discredit to Protestant 
statesmen, that they should appropriate 
the funds of the nation to the nefarious 
ends of authorising its canonicily, and 
thereby of teaching the nobleness •and 
glory of suicide. 

In every Roman Catholic Bible there 
is given, besides the notes that am a sine 
qua non , a table of references. This is 
an invariable and essential accompani- 
ment : 'the object of appending these is 
to neutralise any particles of purity and 
truth that may have been deposited in 
the mind of the reader. A few specimen- 
extracts from the tabular synopsis of 
Dr. Murray will serve as an illustration 
of the new indoctrinating process that is 
to be patronised in the new scholastic- 
hodge-podge-Lardner-and-Lord-Jolm- 
Russell-water-giuel-and-useful-know- 
ledge-menageries : — 

“ A ngch . — They offer up our prayers. 
To be invocated. 

" Communion in one hind. — Sufficient 
to salvation. 

“ Confession of sins. — The obligation of 
confession is gathered from the judiciary 
power of binding and loosing, forgiving 
and retaining sins, given to the pastors 
of Christ’s church. 

" Eucharist, — The real presence of tho 
bod^aud blood of Christ, and trunsub- 
stantiation, proved from, Ac. 

" Images, — Relative honour to the 
images of Christ and the saints. 

“ Mass. — The sacrifice prefigured : in- 
stituted, Ac. Ac. 

“ Purgatory, — A middle state of souls 
suffering for sins,” Ac. 

Such is the version, and such are the 
doctrinal tenets that are to be instilled 
into the minds of the rising generation, 
under the auspices of our country. 
Once National, Christian, and Protest- 
ant, were convertible terms; but if, in 
addition to those Popish hotbeds — the 
Irish National Schools — the demolition 
of Irish bishopricks — the infliction of 
endowed Papal bishops on the Colonies, 
Ac., schools are also to be taken under 
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the wing of England, in which the bread 
of heaven is leavened with the poison 
of hell, and the flowers of paradise can- 
died with the pestilential incrustations 
of pandemonium, we shall have well 
nigh consummated our national guilt, 
when, in addition to the pollution of 
our parliament by the pfesence of 
Papists, we shall have tainted our 
schools by the introduction of Popery, 
The next and inevitable step must be, 
the elevation of John MacIIale, that 
personation of Popish virulence, impu- 
dence, and swagger, to the archbishop- 
rick of York ; and of Dr. Murray, the 
patron of Dr. Dens, to a seat in the 
House of Lords. Our Liberals would 
then protest the millennium had arrived. 
A millennium ! It would be followed 
by the murder of the faithful — the mar- 
tyrdom of the holy — the immolation of 
the Liberals — the triumphs of thf beast 
— and the iron-sway of that sifterdotal 
tyranny that compresses in its heart the 
corruption of the dead, and the malig- 
nity of the damned. 

The voice of yet Protestant England 
has crushed the scorpion’s egg. Let 
the same voice roll aud swell, till it 
blasts and scatters by its echoes the 
wretched cabinet that indeed tried, but 
had neither fortitude, nor patience, nor 
vitality, to hatch it. 

We find that O’Connell, in his letter 
addressed to the Wesleyans, to which 
a smart and pithy reply has beea re- 
turned, under the title of O'Connell 
Answered, has given utterance to the 
following remarks on this subject : — 

“ It is quite true that there was an 
edition of the Ithemish, or Douay Bible, 
that contained notes in which the civil 
power was sought to be justified in 
inflicting persecution for religious dis- 
sent But there are, indeed, very few 
copies in existence containing such notes ; 
and all the copies in use by the clergy, 
or in use by Catholic schools, colleges, 
or private houses, are quite free from 
such notes. The multitudinous copies 
published in England and Ireland, in 
recent times, are quite free from them.” 

In the first place, the multitudinous 
copies published in England and Ire- 
land, in recent times, are not free from 
persecuting notes. 

We have seen a Bible, published in 
numbers, at Is. each, in the year 1829, 
in which one of the old sanguinary 
notes is carefully retained, in order to 
keep up among the Romish priests and 


Jesuits that scent and relis^fbr blood, 
which was grateful incense m the nos- 
trils of Dominus Dens. Appended to 
Deuteronomy, xvii. 8, is the following 
note, with the date of 1829, and under 
th? sanction of the Romish bishop of 
London. For Mr. O’Connell's edifica- 
tion, we put it in bold type : — 

**Here WE SEE WHAT AUTHORITY 

God wfs pleased to give to tiie 
Ciiurch Guides of Old Testa- 
ment, IN DECIDING, WITHOUT APPEAL, 
ALL CONTROVERSIES RELATING TO THE 
LAW, PROMISING THAT THEY SHOULD 
NOT ERR THEREIN, AND PUNISH- 
ING WITH DEATH SUCH AS 
PROUDLY REFUSED TO OBEY 
THEIR DECISIONS: surely, He 

HAS NOT DONE LESS FOR THE Cnuncil 

Guides of tiie New Testament?" 

This is the first contradiction of the 
above assertion of the Big Beggarman. 

We have also on our table the Douay 
Bible and Rheims T^tament, printed 
and published by Richard Coyne, pub- 

# lisher t(f the College of Maynooth and 

* of the writings of Peter Dens, and cir- 
culated under the sanction of Arch- 
bishop Troy ; date, 1816. A few of 
its notes we select, that it may be seen 
what explanatory comments Roman 
Catholics have in reserve for incul- 
cation in Lord John Russell’s new 
schools : — 

Matt. v. 10. u Heretics and other male - 
factors sometimes suffer willingly and 
stoutly ; but they are not blessed." 

Matt. vi. 24. " Two masters, or two 
religions, God and Baal, Christ and 
Calvin, mass and communion, the Catho- 
lic church and heretical conventicles." 

Matt, xxvii. 24. “ Pilate is damned 
for being the minister of the people’s 
will against his own conscience. Even 
as all officers are ; and especially the 
judges and juries who execute laws of 
temporal princes against Catholic men : 
for all such are guilty of innocent blood, 
and are nothing excused by that they 
execute other men’s will, according to 
the laws which are unjust.” m 

The following Rheimish notes, of 
great authority, are for the use of 
Daniel O’Connell and the rest of the 
faithful : — 

“ Protestants are heretics ; we must 
avoid them as much as we may : but in 
matters of religion, hearing their ser- 
mons, presence at their service, and all 
communication with them in spiritual 
things, is a great and damnable sin.'* 
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“ The trmlators of the English Protest- 
ant Bible oSght to be abhorred to the depths 
of hell.” 

“ Justice and rigorous punishment of 
sinners is not forbidden, nor the church 
nor Christian princes blamed for putting 
heretics to death ” 

“ All laws, doctrines, services, and in- 
junctions of heretics, howsoever pretend- 
ed to be consonant to the Script uref, be 
commandments of men : the tilings by 
them prescribed are impious; and the 
authors have neither sending nor com- 
mission from God." 

“ Our adversaries neither follow Christ 
nor St. Paul, in one portion of the sacra- 
ment ; and, in the other, they contemn 
Christ and his church much more impu- 
dently and damnably.” 

“ There never was any heresy so ab- 
surd, but it would seem to have Scripture 
for it.” . 

“ The faithless Jews thought (as he- 
retics nowadays), that to forgive sins 
was so proper to God, that it could not 
be communicate^ unto man ; but Christ 
sheweth, that as to work miracles is 
otherwise proper to God only, and yet 
this power is communicnted td men, so 
also to forgive sins” 

“ Heretics allege Scripture, as the devil 
doth, in the false sense.” * ♦ 

“ To say that an heretic, evidently 
known to die obstinately in heresy, is 
not damned, is forbidden. 1 ’ 

11 These are the fruits heretics arc 
known by : division from the whole 
church, taking to themselves new names 
and new masters, inconstancy in doctrine, 
disobedience to their spiritual officers, 
pride, and vaunting of their own know- 
ledge above all the holy doctors, corrup- 
tion, falsification, and quite denying of 
the parts of Scriptures that especially 
make against them ; and these he com- 
mon to all heretics.” 

“ Heretics, because they will not hear 
thje church, are not to be otherwise or 
better esteemed of Catholics than heathen 
men and publicans were esteemed among 
the Jews.” 

“ Not only such as have named them- 
selves Christ (as Simon Menander, and 
such like), but all arch heretics are 
Christ to their followers : Luther to the 
Lutherans, Calvin to the Calvinists, be- 
cause they believe them rather than 
Christ.” 

u Cost bestowed for religion, devotion 
and signification, is a meritorious work, 
and often more meritorious than to give 
to the poor.” 

“ God rejecteth all such as join with 
heretics at their irrofane and detestable 
table” 

u Evil men (be they heretics or male • 
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factors ) may be suppressed , without disturb- 
ance to the good : they may and ought , by 
public authority , either spiritual or tem- 
poral , <o be chastised and executed .” 

Mark, xi. 17. " If the temple was then 
a den of thieves, because of profane and 
secular merchandise, how much more 
now, when the house appointed for the 
holy sacrifice is made a den for the mi- 
nisters of Calvin's breed V* 

Luke, ix. 55. “Not justice, nor all 
rigorous punishment of sinners, is here 
forbidden, nor Elias's act reprehended, 
nor the church or Christian princes rejwe- 
hendedfor putting heretics to death” 

Luke, xiv. 23. “ St. Augustine also 
referreth this compelling to the penal 
laws which Catholic princes do justly 
use against heretics and schismatics, 
proving that they who are by their 
former profession in baptism subject to 
the Catholic church, and are departed 
from the same after sects, may and ougD 
to be compelled into the unity and society 
of the Universal church again. * • * 

Such aro invited as the Church of God 
hath power over, because they promised 
in baptism, and therefore are to be re- 
voked , not only by gentle means, but by 
just punishment also.” 

Rev. xvii. G. u The Protestants fool- 
ishly expound it of Rome, for that there 
they nut heretics to death, mul allow' of 
their punishment in other countries : but 
their blood is not called the blood of 
saints, no more Ilian the blood of thieves, 
man-killers, and other .! ale* factors, for 
tbe sued ding of which, b> order of jus- 
tice^ no commonwealth shall answer.’’ 

These are not the isolated sentiments 
of hermits and monks, but the well- 
weighed and deliberate views of the 
Romish apostasy, lienee, when we 
refer to that favourite of Dr. Murray* 
Dominus Dens, wc find these notes ex- 
pounded, illustrated, and contumed by 
the most celebrated authorities in the 
Roman Catholic church. These anti- 
social views have been embodied in 
the resolutions of councils — announced, 
ex cathcdrliy by successive popes — 
acted on in many an auto-da- ft — and 
they arc in rctentis , for the guidance of 
priests and papal prelates when they 
have further power. To demonstrate the 
unity and unanimity of Rome in the 
advocacy and patronage of murder, we 
quote from Dominus Dens as follows, 
vol, ii. p. 78 (Dr. Murray’s edition) : — 

“ What is heresy 1 

“ It is tbe unbelief of those W’ho profess, 
indeed, that Christ has come, but who 
reject his doctrine hi any part , as pro- 
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posed by the church ; such as Lutherans, 
Calvinists, &c. 

** What hind of infidelity is the great- 
est sin 1 

“ We answer with St. Thomas, by dig* 
tinguishing. If the infidelity be consi- 
dered objectively, or in reference to the 
subject matter of it, then Paganism is 
worse than Judaism, and Judaism worse 
than heresy, because the Pagan errs in 
more particulars than the Jew, and the 
Jew in more than the heretic. But if it 
be considered subjectively, or in refer- 
ence to the pertinacity of the will and the 
resistance to the faith, then heresy is the 
worst, and Judaism worse than Paganism, 
because heretics have generally a greater 
knowledge of the truths of the faith than 
Jew*, and Jews than Pagans; and "so, 
generally, heresy is the greater crime." 

All, therefore, who reject the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome he- 
retics, worse than Jews and Pagans. 

Vol. v. p. 133, it is stated that 

"It is not inquired that a minister 
should explicitly intend to do that which 
the Homan church does, but it is suffi- 
cient that he simply and generally intend 
to do that which Christ instituted, or that 
which the true church does, wliah,oe>er 
his opinion of that church inny be ; ns 
tho practice of the church declares, 
which holds the baptism of heretics to 
hr valid. 

" But if he should have too-con dieting 
in enhons — as, for example, the hegetic 
baptises, intending to do that which 
Christ instituted, or what his own church 
does, but not what the Homan church 
does 1 

" Such a mail, morally speaking, bap- 
tise* in a valid manner.” 

VoLii.p. 114: — • 

" Are all w t Lo have been baptised in 
the church 1 

"We answer, No: and, particularly, 
heretics and apostates are evidently not 
of the church, because they do not pro- 
fess the same faith and doctrine with 
those who are in the church, 

"Objection. The church judges and 
punishes betetics, but she docs not 
•judge those that are without,’ accord- 
ing to the apostle, 1 Cor. v. ; therefore, 
heretics are in the church. 

"We answer by denying the consequent 
(that heretics are in the church) ; for al- 
though heretics are without the church, 
nevertheless they remain, by baptism, 
subject to the church, whence she justly 
seizes them as deserters from her camp, 
and so they are under the obligation of 
VOL. XX. NO. CXVII. 


returning; but the apostle ii treating of 
those who have never entered the church, 
or who have not been baptised*” 

# Again, vol. ii. p. 289 : — 

" Heretics, schismatics, apostates, and 
all similar persons, who have been bap- 
tist, are bound by the laws of the church 
which concern them ; nor are they more 
released Trom her laws, than subjects re- 
belling against their lawful prince are 
released from the laws of that prince. 

u Do heretics therefore sin, when they 
do not observe the fasts and feasts ap- 
pointed by the church ? 

"Yes ; unless they are excused by some 
cause, as ignorance. 

" Objection. Heretics are not in the 
church; therefore, they are not subject 
to the church. 

"We answer, by distinguishing the 
antecedent : if it means that heretics are 
not in the church, as far as regards tlio 
union of charity and communion of saints, 
we grant it ; but if it means they are not 
in the church as to subjection, we deny 
it : for by baptism they are made subject 
to the church, and they remain personally 
subject to the church wherever they are.” 

Again* vol. ii. p. 82 : — 

" Are the rites of unbelievers to he 
tolerated ? 

" We answer, first, The rites of the 
Jews, although they sin in exercising 
them, may be tolerated with a certain 
degree of moderation, because from 
thence great good accrues to the ehurch, 
viz. that we have a testimony to our faith 
from out enemies ; since, by their rites, 
those things which we believe are repre- 
sented to us as in a figure. 

" It is said, 4 with a certain degree of 
moderation/ because if there be any dan- 
ger that the Jews by their rites prove a 
scandal to Christians, the church can and 
ought to moderate, or even to prevent 
them, as maybe expedient . Hence it has 
been decreed, in Book V. of Decretals, 
that it shall not be lawful for the Jews to 
have many synagogues in one state, nor 
to build new ones in many places. 

"We answer, secondly. The rites of 
other unbelievers, viz. of pagans* and 
heretics, are not in themselves to be to- 
le rated, because they are so bad that no 
truth or utility can from thence be de- 
rived to the church. 

" Except, however, that some greats evils 
might accrue from some other source , or some 
greater good be prevented, 

" Obj ection. The dilemma of Gamaliel, 
Acts, v. 38, 39, where he is speaking of 
what the apostles were doing : 1 Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone ; for 
Y 
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if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
you cannot overthrow it.’ 

“We answer, first, This is a dilemma, 
not of the sacred Scriptures, but ofGam.a- 
liel, who, by this apparent argument, 
wished to rescue the apostles, whom he 
favoured, from present danger. * 

“ Secondly, That granting Gamaliel’s 
argument to be valid, there iso this dif- 
ference, that the cause of unbelievers is 
not doubtful to the. judges of the church 
as that of the apostles was to the Jews, 
but it is clear that it is certainly false and 
condemned ; whence it is not to be tried or 
approved , but extirpated , unless there may 
be some prudential reasons which may in. 
duce us to tolerate it.” 

Again, p. 80 : — 

“ Are unbelievers to be competed to 
join themselves to the bosom of the 
faithful ? 

“We answer, that unbelievers who have 
been baptised , a^. heretics and apostates 
generally are, and also baptised schis- 
matics, can be compelled by corpornl 
punishments to return to the' Catholic 
faith and the unity of the church. 

“ The reason is, that they by baptism 
are made subjects of the church, and 
therefore the church has jurisdiction over 
them, and the power of compelling them, 
by the ordained means, to obedience, and 
to fulfil the obligations contracted in their 
baptism. 

“ This also obtains in the case of those 
who have been baptised in their infancy, 
or who, compelled by fear or any ne- 
cessity, have received baptism ; as the 
Council of Trent teaches, sessfvii. can. 
14 ; and Fourth Council of Toledo, 
can. 55. 

" You object, No one can be compelled 
to baptism j therefore, no one to the 
faith. 

“ We answer, with St. Thomas, ' As to 
vow is the part of a willing mind, but to 
pay what is vowed is of necessity ; so, to 
receive the faith is the part of the will, 
but to bold it, when received, is of ne- 
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cessity : and therefore heretics can be 
compelled to hold the faith.’ 

“ Meantime, it is not always expedient 
that the church should use this right, as 
will appear fiom what will be said here- 
after/ 

Vol. ii. pp. 88, 89 : — 

fl What are the punishments of the 
crime of heresy 1 

“ First, Open heresy has the greater ex- 
communication of the sentence decreed * 
annexed to it. . 

“ The second punishment is irregu- 
larity. 

“ Third, Inability to hold a henejice or 
public office . Heretics, well known to be 
such, are infamous for this very cause 
(ipso jure), and are deprived of Christian 
burial. Their temporal goods are for this 
very cause (ipso jure) confiscated : but, 
before the execution of the act, the sen- 
tence ^declaring their crime ought to 
proceed* from the ecclesiastical judge ; 
because the cognisance of heresy belongs 
to the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

“ Finally, They nro also justly afflicted 
with corporal punishments, as with exile, 
imprisonment, &c. &c. 

“Are heretics justly punished with 
death 1 

“ St. Thomas answers, Yes ; because 
forgers of money, and other disturbers 
of the state, are justly punished with 
death ; therefore, also heretics, who are 
forgers of the faith, and, as expeiience 
proves, grievously disturb the state. 

“ r Also in the bull * Unigenitus/ the one 
hundredth proposition is the following : 

* It is a deplorable time, in which it is 
believed that God is honoured by perse- 
cuting the truth and its disciples. In 
vain does any one flatter himself with 
the purity of his intentions, and bis zeal 
for religion, if he is blinded by his own 
passions, or carried away by those of 
other men, because he does not wish to 
examine. We often think we sacrifice 
an impious man to God, and yet we sa- 
crifice a servant of God to the devil. 
This is condemned, along with the others, 


* “ Punishment is decreed in a twofold manner by the laws, by the mode of the 
sentence already described, and of the sentence to be decreed. 

**’ The punishment is said to be -of the sentence already decreed ( sententia latai'), 
which is incurred by the very act by which the transgression of the law or the sin is 
committed, without any further sentence. Such is the excommunication annexed to 
open heresy. The punishment of the sentence to be decreed (sentential fereuda) is 
that which is not incurred by the very act, but is decreed to be inflicted by the sen- 
tence of the judge, to be afterwards pronounced. 

“ How do you distinguish whether the punishment is of the sentential lata or 
ferenda ? 

"By the words of the law itself. If those words be used, * ipso jure, ipso facto,' 
then it is of the sententia lata” — Dens, vol. ii. 307. 

Now, it will be observed, that these very words occur in the passages quoted 
above as decreeing excommunication and death against heretics. 
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ns false, impious, ’ &c. &c. ; and the bull 
concludes with a command to the 1 pa- 
triarchs, bishops, and other ordinaries, 
also the inquisitors of heretical pravity, 
that they should in every way coerce 
and compel its contradictors, and rebels 
of every kind whatsoever, Ijy the fore- 
mentioned censures, and punishments, 
and other remedies of law and fact, 
calling in, if necessary, the aid of the 
secular arm.* ” — Dens, vol. viii. 218. 

The Church of Rome, and her 


pioneer, Daniel O'Connell, know per- 
fectly well, that persecution is a dogma 
bound up with the very existence and 
history of that system. It is conve- 
nfbnt to deny it, when seeking after 
ascendancy amid a Protestant popula- 
tion ; but they know well that, if per- 
secution is rejected by the Church of 
Rome, tier assumption of infallibility 
goes with it. Infallibility broached, 
enacted, and embodied it. To deny it, 
is to cease to be a Romanist. 


TIIE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


O’Conne 1 -lin his agony under the 
severe chasti.>ement lately dealt him by 
the Methodists, groans and makes wry 
fices; and, from sheer want of matter 
of reply, falls foul of our national au- 
thorised English version. Nothing could 
he more unhappy. The fact ft, that 
the translation of 1G11 is adnrntled by 
the most honest Papists to be without 
a parallel ; and by all denominations 
of Christians, to be the noblest monu- 
ment of literature, piety, learning, and 
faithfulness. Let it also be noted, as a 
truth to which we call the attention of 
Romanists, that every alteration made , 
during the last twenty years , in the 
Don ay and Rkeims translations , has 
been either an adoption of or an 
approximation to our authorised 
> > hsion. On this point we challenge 
inquiry. It speaks volumes. Tovthis 
fact, we add the following varied testi- 
monies to the merits of our authorised 
version of the sacred Scriptures : — 

John Selden . — “ The English transla- 
tion of the Bible is the best translation 
in the world.” • 

Bishop Walton, — *' The last English 
translation was cavilled at by divers 
among ourselves [as now again by the 
great O], especially one who undertook 
to shew how many thousand places it 
was falsely rendered, when he could 
hardly make good his undertaking in 
any one.” [Take a hint, Dan.] 

Bishop Louth . — M The vulgar transla- 
tion of the Bible is the standard of our 
language.” 

Bishop Horsley, — “ The translators are 
supposed at once to have enriched and 
adorned our language.” 

Bishop Middleton, — " Incomparably su- 
perior to any thing which might he ex- 
pected from the finical and perverted 
taste of our own age.” 

Dr. White, Professor of Arabic, Oxon . — 
“ The national churches of Europe will 
have abundant reason to be satisfied, 


when their versions of the Scriptures 
shall approach, in point of sublimity, 
accuracy, and purity, to the acknow- 
ledged excellence of our English transla- 
tion.” 

D)* Whittaker . — •• It maybe compared 
with any translation in the world, with- 
out fear of inferiority : it challenges in- 
vestigation.” 

Dr. Doddridge. — 11 Iij the main, faith- 
ful and judicious : our animadversions 
seldom reach further than the beauty of 
„ a figure, # or the connexion of an argu- 
ment.” 

Dr. J. Beattie. — “ It is a striking 
beauty o? our English Bible, that though 
the language is always elegant and ner- 
vous, and for the most part harmonious, 
the words are all plain and common ; no 
affectation of learned terms, or of words 
of Latin and Greek etymology.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke . — “ The translators 
have seized the very soul and spirit of 
the original, and expressed this almost 
every where with pathos and energy. 
The original, from which it was taken, 
is alone superior to the Bible which was 
translated by authority of King James. 
In this opinion, my heart, my judgment, 
and my conscience coincide.” 

Dr.Geddes (a Roman Catholic priest)— 
** If accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest 
attention to the letter of the text, be sup- 
posed to constitute the qualities of an 
excellent version, this, of all versions* 
must in general be accounted the most 
excellent.” 

Professor Stuart, Andover , Massachusetts . 
— “ No other effort at translating. will 
compare, either in respect to taste, judg* 
meet, or sound understanding of the 
Hebrew, with our authorised version.” 

Rev. Wm. Orme . — '* Like every thing 
human, it is no doubt imperfect ; but, as 
a translation of the Bible, it lias few 
rivals, aud, as a whole, no superior. 

To these various testimonies we beg 
to add a specimen of various tran^ 
lations of the same passage, from which 
the excellence of the authorised version 
will be evident. 
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Psalm XXIII. 

Hebrew . Italian • 


: -raw rib '•yb nirr* Tiib -rtatp 
ni«:? ’ 

: ^bqr. nhsjpp 
P?^b?VP5 'PP?: 25iB7? $93 
: io# y?o b 

■rib niab? »'aa Q? 
'fjo;:# nos rtinto? an sn'N 
j^qra^ n^n syfijsppn 
T3T5* TJJ inb^ '3pb Tfisn 
: n iTl 'tis ^rii 7b#? 

ipD? aits tys 

tTirib rnrpvvao ^aaJi *«n 

JB'p; 

\ 

Greek . 

1. Kvgiet etetfittvu fit, ovhiv fit i>rrtpr,ru, 

2. E/f retrov %\ons ixt 1 fit xurirxvipu- 
trvr Un vhecrog apxfxvrtws i%tfyt’4't fit . 

8. Tigir ftou Urtrrft^te' u^rynrtf 

fit it w* rpZovs I Uxeuervptjs tetxtv rev opofietree 
etmu. 

4. ’Exp yctft xat vrogivioj iv fitru rxias Sav- 
area, eh tyofinOnrettou xuxa, on rv fitr Ifiov 
ti‘ h pxfibos rev xeu h (setxrnpct rev xhreu fit 
eragtxaXirtv. 

5. ‘Hroifiotrccf ivuertev fieu rg&'rtfcar i%i*- 
avnag reap SX/Govreep fit m iXjtretee eg ip iXee/y 
rt)» xUpaXne fiev t xeu re trertjgiev rev fitfivr- 
xep i>i XfXnrrev. 

6 . Kett re iXtee rev xara$t*£ereei fit wxretg 
net tifttf eef r*tr %*ti{ fieu t xeu re xttratxitv fit 
iv eixy Kvgtev tig fucxgcrtrrec rjfttgvr, 

Latin • 

1. Bominus regit me, et nihil mihi 
deem. 

2. In loco pascuae ibi me collocavit. 
Super aquam refectionis educavit me. 

5. Animara meam convertit. Deduxit 
me super semitas justitiro propter nomen 
suunL • 

4. Nam et et ambulavero in medio 
umbrae mortis^ non timebo mala, quoniam 
tu mecum es* Virga tua et baculus 
tuus, ipsa me consoiata sunt. 

5. Parasti in conspectu meo mensam, 
adverse* 60 s qui tribulant me. Im- 
pinguasti in oletf*caput meum; et calix 
s&taB inebrians quam praeclarus est. 

6. Et misericordia tua subsequetur me 
onmibua diebus vitas tu© ; et ut inhabi- 
tern ia domo Domini in longitudinem 


1. 11 Signore e il mio pastore ; nulla mi 
manchenu 

2. Egli mi fa giacere in pascbi erbosi, 
mi guida lungo V acque chete. 

3. Egli mi restora l’anima; egli mi 
conduce per i sentieri di giustizia, per 
amor del suo some. 

4. Arvegnacbi io caminassi nella valle 
dell* ombra della morte, io non temerci 
male alcuno : perchiocche tu sei meco : la 
tua bacchetta e la tua verga mi consolano. 

5. Tu apparecchi davanti a me la 
mensa al cospetto de’mici nemici: tu 
ungi il mio capo con oglio : la mia coppn- 
trabocca. 

6. Per certo, beni, e benignita m* ac- 
compagneranno tutti i giorni della mia 
vita, ed io abitero nella casa del Signore 
per lunghi giorni. 

\ Spanish . 

1. El Sefior me gobierna, y nada me fal- 
tara. 

2. En un lugar de pastos alii me ha 
colocado. Me ha educado junto il una 
aqua de rejection. 

3. Hizo ( 1 mi alma voloer. Llevoine 
por seuderos de justicia. por amor desu 
nombre. 

4. Pues aun quando andaviere en me 
dio de sorabra de muerte, no temere^ 
males s porque tu estas conmego. Tu 
vara, y tu cay ado, ellos me consol; icon. 

5. Preparaste una mesa delaute de mi 
contfa aqu ellos, que me atribulau. Un 
geste con bl£o pinqiie mi cabaza ; y mi 
cally que embriaga i que exceleote es. 

6. Y lu miserecordia iri en pos de mi 
todos los dias de mi vida : a fin que o 
more en la casa del Senor,eu longitud de 
dias. 

French . 

£' 

1. L’Etemol est mon berger, je n’aurai 
point de disette. 

2. Il me fait reposer dans des pares 
kerbeux, et il me conduit le long des 
eaux trauquilles. 

3. Il restaure mon ame, et il me inene 
par des senders unis, pour l'amour de 
son nom. 

4. Meme quand je marcherois par hi 
vallee de l’ombre de la mort, je no crain- 
drois aucun mal ; car tu es avec moi ; 
c*est ton baton et ta lioulette qui me 
consolenL 

5. Tu dresses la table devant moi a la 
vue de oeux qui me perslcutent ; tu oins 
ma tete d’buile, et ma coupe est remplie. 

6. Quoi qu’il en soit, les biens et la 
mistiicorde m’accompagneront tous les 
jours de ma vie, et ma habitation sera 
dans la maison de 1’ Eternal pour long 
temps. 
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German . 

1 See $crc ift meto $itf, in it wirt #k$ti 
tnansefo. 

2 @c rocibct mf$ <wf cincc aefinen 9(uc/ unb 
fu()cct mirf) ium friifytt Saffcc. 

3 cuquicfct metne ©eclc; cc fuftret ntid^ 
mtf wtjta’ (Steage, um fetaeS intend widen. 

4 llab o b id) fefton vuanbette im finftccn % $al, 
fMjtt idjj fein Utifllfid, Denn bu bift ben roir, 
betn ©forfeit unb ©tab tcbfkn miefc. 

5 JDu bcecitcft uoc ntic cincn Sit'd) flcactt 
mcinc geutbe; bu falbcft mein Jpaupt mit 
Dcf)I, unb fc&cnfcft mic noil ein. 

6 C^uted unb ©acmtjersiflfcit tverben mit 
folacit mein ficbcnlans, unb id& nwbc blctbcn 
im £auic bc$ Jpcrrtt immetbat. 

English . 

1. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures : he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

3. He restoreth my soul ; h^eadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with mo ; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me. 

,>. Thou prepares! a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies : thou 
anointest my head with oil j my cup 
runneth over. 

(i. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life ; and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
e . er. 

Literal translation of the Hebrew : 

A Psalm of David . 

Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He will cause mo to lie down in 
grassy pastures, he will lead me by the 
waters of rest. He will restore my soul ; 
lie will lead me in the paths of rignteous- 
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ness for his name's sake. Em when I 
shall go into the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff they shall 
esmfort me. * Thou wilt prepare a table 
before me in the presence of my enemies : 
thou hast anointed my head with oil, 
mj| cup overflowed. Only goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my 
life, anl I will dwell in the house of 
Jehovah for length of days. 

We have appended to these various 
versions a verbatim and literal transla- 
tion of the original. From it the 
superiority of our national version must 
be obvious. We give this psalm as 
a specimen of the whole work ; and 
challenge Socinians and Papists to 
prot^ace a version that approaches it in 
closeness, majesty, and faithfulness. 

We do believe that Englishmen are 
not yet prepared to give up their Bibles 
and their faith at the bidding of O’Con- 
nell and the Popish priests ; and that 
the timers not yet arrived when either 
the Beggarman or his surpliced tail can 
coerce, by the fear of fire and fagot, 
the introduction of Dens into our uni- 
versities, or of the Confessional into our 
parishes, or of the canons of the Council 
ofTrent into the ecclesiastical pandects 
of Britain. We do hope, also, that the 
recent discussions which the new nor- 
mal and national schools have pro- 
voked, will call forth, not merely a more 
intense and wide-spread attachment to 
a Scriptural and Protestant education, 
but also more effective and energetic 
measures for placing it within the reach 
of the poorest inhabitants of our towns 
and rural hamlets. 
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<&r comcnce unc plapsanctc 
ct iopeuse afoanture que 
attaint cn U Hopaulnu He 
JFrsiice. 


Sur Is gros ct gras prfeur 
Be Saint ICouent. 


Sur Ic trcsnoblc Seigneur 
Be 18ascf)c. 


Comment le Seigneur tie 
33ascl;e estoit par tijacun 
jour aBumrnc, Ate, d;i= 
qpiattc, a Pappetit et passc= 
temps Hu gras }prieut Be 
Saint Xoucnt. 

Comment le Seigneur Be 
33ascf)e s’aBBressott a ses 
gens. 


BASCIli/s WEDDING. 

I. 

Now lithe and listen, lordinges alle,* 

Anon I wol you tel, 

How iiuthc pleasaunct laVid of Fraunce 
A merie pass befel. 

• II. 

Fowle preestes in the bysshopricke of Tours, 
There be manie, both abbot and frier; 

Bot the fowlest preest, by twenty score,! 

In Loiient X is the prior. 

III. 

Brave knightes in the bysshopricke of Tours 
There be manie, and ladies gay ; 

Bot the bravest knight and the fairest dame 
Dvyell in the greue Basche.§ 

v IV. 

Now the false priouAo the knight wolde send 
II is warrants day by day, 

To cite him in the bysshope’s court, 

11 is ty the- fee for to pay. 

V. 

G # up and spoke Sir Basche than 
'(he was vvery of his lyffe), 

To Sir|| Oudart the preest, and his baker Loire, 
And Alice the baker’s wife, 

VI. 

" My heart, faire sirs, is ful heavie,” quod hee, 
By cause of thys lowsic prior; 

Now, the devill bum his sowle thcrcfoic, 

With the writs to make the fyer. 


VII. 

“ Now I swear bie the faith of a gentleman, 

I had lever bear in war 
One hundred strokes of the sword, than bee 
Once cited at ‘the law. 

* ** Now lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 

That of myrth lovetk to hear.” — A dam Blj.l. 
u Lysteneth, lordinges, with on entent, 

And I wol tel you verament 

Of mirth and of solas.” — Rime of Sir T hop as. 
f A common phrase of archery : 

“ There they sett up two hosell-roddes, 

Full twenty score betwene.” — Adam Bell. 
t The priory of St. Louent, Livent, or Liventius, in the diocese of Tours. 

§ The gentleman here spoken of was probably a descendant of the famous Perron 
de Basch6, steward of the household to Charles VIII., who sent him into Italy before 
he went thither himself at the head of his army. — Vide Pu. de Comminfs, vii. c. 3. 

|| “ Sir,” a common appellation to all priests — the Latin dominus . The 11 sir” is 
still retained, I believe, at the University of Dublin, as a title of graduates. The 
dominus (in old English, “ Dan ”) still keeps its place at Oxford and Cambridge. 

" But, by my troth, I can nat tel your name ; 

Whether shal I cal you my lord Dan John, 

Or Dan Thomas, or idles Dan Albon.” 

- Cimuceh, q. v. passim , 
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VIII. 

So make yee readie, my baker Loire, 

And Alice thy wif also ; 

For the next bayliffe that sompneth * * * § me 
There cometh a jape, I trow. 

IS- 

And in the hall I pray yee bee, 

To wed as yee were boune ; 

Yee shall be wed, and wed parfay 
Shal blowes and the false knaves croun. 


X. 

And make yee readie, Sir Oudart, I pray, 

In surplice and in stole ; 

To bless the match, and to bless the knokkcs 
That shal fal on the vilde catchpole. 

XI. 

Whan the office is sung, and bryde is kissed, 

As is ever our wont in Fraunce, * 

To his neighbour each giveth a JHewe,f to have 
The manage in remembraurae. 

XII. 

Have here these gauntlets, heavie and strong, 

Kid-leather doth mask them wel ; < 

On the catchpole’s skul they’ll ring, I trow, 

Of sompning mee the knel.” • 

XIII. 

“ One matter, my lord,” quod Sir Oudart then, (Comment ©uOartbemanbe 

ts Resolve us an you can; J a quou cognotftt It c){* 

O how shall we the catchpole know qttanous. 

From another man V* 

XIV. t 

“ O bie his scurvie jade, Sir Preest, 

By the broad ring§ on his thumbe; 

And the evill bagge, likewise, that hangs 
Fast by the foule knave’s bumb.” 

* Sompnour, now written suminoner, or sumner ; an officer in the ecclesiastical 
court, who served the writs — a digqjtary held in no great esteem : 

“ lie had a sompnour redy at his bond, 

A slier boy was non in Englelond. 
lie was (if I shal yeven him his laudl 
A theef, and eke a sompnour, and a baud.” — Frere's Tale, 
Again, in the facetious conversation between the sompnour and “ the fende,” the 
former 

“ Dorste nat, for veray filth and shame, 

To say he was a sompnour, for the name.” # 

44 Quand ung moyne,” says Father Francis, 44 prestre, usurier, ou advocat, veut 
mal a quelque gentilhomme de son pais, il envoie vers lui un de ces chiquanous. 
Chiqunnous le citera, Fadjournera, l’outragera, Finjurera impudentement suivant son 
record et instruction,” &c. — Pantagruel, lib. iv. c. 12. 

t “ Vous tous baillerez Tun a l’autre du souvenir des noces, ce sou petits coups 
de poing.” — Ibid . And, afterwards, 

41 Monsieur,” dit chiquanous, 44 Ton ne bailie point ici des nopces ? Sainsam- 
bregoy, t» utes bonnes coustumes se perdent. Or tenez ! des nopces ! des nopces ! 
des nopces !” — Ibid , chap. 15. 

X This fragment of the fine old ballad is preserved in Hamlet , and is alluded to in 
the Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

§ Father Francis lays great stress upon the 44 annenu d’argent, gros et large, au 
poulce,” ns a distinguishing mark of the chiquanous* 


ICa Tcsponce Tto Seigneur 
be Eascfje. 
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Comment, t e propre jour, 
tomme ©icu le boulut, ar= 
riba tmg bleil gtos ct rouge 
t&tquamms. 


Comment le cf)iquanous(ut 
par Ie portlet recogneu, a 
sa mescpante lument, a bug 
sac tre toille, stgnamment 
au gros anncau tTargcnt, 
qu’il auoit au poulce gautlje. 

Comment 'Loire et sa feme 
se uestirent tie Icurs beaux 
babillcmens, ct ©ubart sc 
reucstit tiu surpelisct b'es- 
tolle. 


Comment Ic cf; (quarterns 
n’oubllc fatre nombre 
tr’bumbles reuerences au 
Seigneur be ISastbe. 


Comment Ie Seigneur be 
Basest fist bonne c!;ere au 
cbiquanous. 


Comment Ie cblquanous 
bcuuoit jogeusement. 


Comment par ©ubart fu= 
rent sus Ies fiance? bits 
mots mpstcrieux, tons Ies 
assistans asperge? b’eau 
beniste, et la mariee bais= 
sec. 

Comment b’une coste sont 
apporte? bin et espices, be 
rautre liurce a tas blanc 
et tanne, be rautre furent 
probuicts gantclets secret* 
tement. 

Comment SErubon sonne be 
sa flutte, battant son ta- 
bounn. 


Batektt Weddmg. [September 


XV. 

Now the sun scrimp nine degrees had gained, 
And the preest scrimp flagons three, 

YVhan there knappeth one at the castle gate, 
Knapping ful courteislie. 

XVI. 

Than tie porter knew 'twas the paratour,* 
tile knew by the broad thumb-ring, 

Bie the scurvic jade, and the evill bagge 
That fast at his rump did swing. 

XVII. 

Then Loire did on his hozen gray, 

And Alice her kirtle green ; 

And the preest did on his faire surplice, 

Right comelie to be seen : 

XVIII. 

Than^the paratour he lowted low 
Tore Baschd, on (tended knee, 

And prayed his graceUvith a scurvie face ■ 
That he might not beaten bee. 

XIX. 

“tNay, paratour,” quod Baschd then, 

“ Ye serie no writ on me, 

Bot ye taste our wyne, and witness besyde 
•This our solempnitee.” 

XX. 

Than the pages,served the flaunesf so sweet, 
And the pottes 'gan trot aboute ; 

God wot ! the bayliffe bestirred him than, 

He liquored wel his snowte. 

* XXI. 

Then the preest sang the office, the ring put on, 
And sparged them also; 

And then he hath kissed the bryde : — therein 
These preestes have skill, I trow ! 

XXII. 

O then they served the favours round, 

The colouris were yelwe and blew ; 

And under their sieves the gloves of steel 
Right privilee they drew. 

XXIII. 

Then with tabour and pipe ful gallantlie 
Rose Trudon, as minstrel shold : 

The tabour he banged, and in the pipe 
lie poupedj as he were wood.§ 


* Paratour, — apparitor; 

“ Sole iroperator, and great general 
Of trotting ’paritors.’ '—Lore’i Labour’s Lost , act iii. sc, 1. 
t Flaunes,— sweet cakes, or wafers, 
t 44 Of brass they brougbten beemes, and of box. 

Of horn and bone, in which they blew and pouped, 

Ami therewithal they shriked and they houped .” — Nonnes Vreeste’s Title. 

. § 44 Into a fyre, that burned as it were wood.”— Chaucer. 

“ Now come 1 to my mother (O, that she could speak now!) like a wood-woman.*' 
- Two Gentlemen of Verova . 
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XXIV. 

“ Now by this potte,” quod the paratour, 

Good customes are dead in Fraunce ; 

Why pass yee not the knock, to have • 

The mariage in remembraunce?” 

XXV. < 

With that his fyst on the baker’s skul Comment cbiqu&nott* frap* 

Played thwack ! with a holsome bang; poit sus 3Eoire et I’^uBart 

And a merie peal on the parson’s pate, pour bailer Bcs ftopteg. 

Like a matin-bell it rang. 


Comment Ic AfcftsTums 
se ptafguit qtte lea 
bonnes coustusme* ae per- 
cent en £■ ranee. 


XXVI. 

A God ! ’twas a queinct thyng for to se 
IIow the baylifte laid about ; 

Bot queincter agayn were the knokkes that fell 
Ful fast on the bayliffe’s snowte. • 

xxv£ 

Fast went the swords at Rounceval, 

And fast at Psvie fight; 

Bot faster fell on the bayliffe’s pate 
The gauntlets, to do him right/ 


XTong moult horrible Be* 
bat que aBuint. 


Comment le menestrel 
fatal mention Be certain* 
puiaaancts fateta Tfarme*. 


XXVIII. 

A1 did their devoir in this merie jQUSt, Comment 0uBart eatoit 

Bot the parson bore the gree ! f bng puisaant ribaut. 

A strong balle, and at fysticu fifes 
An olde dogge was hee. 


XXIX. 

Then they hoisted the knave on his scurvie jade, 
He colde neither stand nor go ; 

And back to Saint Loiient he wendeth away, 
With meikle pain and woe. , 


Comment cbiquanous 
tolt remonte sua son eaqtu 
orbe et retoume an gras 
prieur* 


XXX. 

Ye sorie prioures, whan ye serve your writs X’cnbog au cctte iopeuse 

On a gentleman of Fraunce ; ijfatoirc. 

God send that a wedding ye stil may fynde, 

With blowes in aboundance. 


* 44 Do me right/’ a drinking phrase. 

2. ** Nay, do me right, sir. 

1. So I do, in good faith. 

2. Good faith you do not } mine was fuller .” — Every Man Out of his Humour, l 

44 Do me right, 

And dub me knight .”— Twelfth Night, 

See a very laughable story on the subject, in Gaasendus (in Vitd Peireskii, p. 51), 
shewing how unwillingly Thorius 41 did right ” to the learned Peiresc by drinking a 
large cup of water ; 44 toties admovit removitque ora, tot interea carmioa ex omnibus 
Grsecis Latinisque poetis profudit, ut diem poene contriverit stillandd aqud inimisita- 
turn guttur , 11 

t 44 To bear tbe gree,” to'excel the rest. 
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THE TRINITY OF THE GENTILES. EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

AN ANALYTICAL ESSAY IN TOUR CHAPTERS. 

Kcu to (pvt w TYi tkotio <pount, xot) b rxorta avro ol — IftAN. A. e. 

/ 

CHAPTER I. — THE ORIGINAL DOCTRINE — ITS CERTAINTY — NECESSITY — MITIIO- 
LOG&AL CORRUPTIONS. 

CHAPTER II.— EGYPTIAN ILLUSTRATIONS AND PROOFS. 

CHAPTER III. — THE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS. EGYPTIAN DOCTRINES OF INCAR- 
NATION, RESURRECTION, IMMORTALITY. 

CHAPTER IV. — THE PYTHAGOREAN AND PLATONIC SPECULATIONS. 


Chap. III. 

The Worship of Animals — the Egyptian 
Doctrines of Incarnation, Resurrec- 
tion, Immortality. 

The immediate connexion of the second 
triad of Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
with the animal deal ion (with more 
life as well as with intellect), as ap- 
pears by our collation with the Mosaic 
record, and to which Diodorus bears 
testimony from the Egyptians (i. 11), 
brings us at once to Mr. Cory’s views 
on the origin of the worship of animals, 
which we shall attempt to follow out 
and elucidate in connexion with the 
mythological calendar just explained. 

lie shews that in the Indian, Greek, 
Egyptian, Persian, and other systems, 
the animals which are mentioned as 
the vahans, or bearers and companions 
of the divinities, and likewise as their 
representatives or symbols, may be 
clearly traced to the cherubic animals 
of the Scriptures; and, though so 
pleasing a theme may occasionally 
nave induced him to carry his etymo- 
logies too far in search of unnecessary 
proof, his leading proposition is, wc 
think, capable of demonstration. 

•* It is a matter of very curious in- 
quiry,” observes our author ( Inquiry , 
p. IX), et seq .)„ “ liow mankind degenerated 
into tho worship of animals, and the 
abominations of idolatry. It will have 
been observed in the preceding remarks, 
that among the heathens, the eagle was 
the vahan of the etherial power ; the lion, 
of the light; and the bull, of fire, heat, or 
the solar orb, though these distinctions 
- are not always very accurately maintained. 
These animals are, in fact, no other than 
. the animals which composed tlie cheru- 
bim ; which, in the antediluvian, patri- 
archal, and Jewish dispensations, were 
placed at the entrance of Paradise, and 
afterwards upon the mercy-seat of the 


ark : they were deemed oracular ; and 
above them rested the Shekinah, the 
cloud of glor v, the visible symbol of the 
presence of the Lord, who is represented 
as sitting:, between them, or as flying 
upon tlieir^ The form of the cherubim 
( Ezek. i. 10 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 18) was of a 
bull, -from which arose a human body, as 
a centaur with four heads, that of a bull, 
of an eagle, of a lion, and of a man, with 
jvings and hands, and covered with eyes. 
In the heathen cherubim, among other 
remarkable vacations, the head of a 
serpent is often substituted for the human 
head. The sei aphim are considered to 
have been similar; and the teraphiin 
were of the same form, but smaller 
figures, which were set up by individuals 
in their own houses, and to which they 
resorted for answers. 

** l'lfj cherubim constituted the place of 
worship for all believers ; they were 
termed the P/teni Ktohim, the faces or 
presence of God (Zech. viii. 2, passim), 
and from between them issued the 
oracles. It would have been a singular 
omission if the heathens, as they went 
off from the patriarchal worship, bud not 
carried with them an institution so 
remarkable : accordingly, we find the 
figures worked up into all their religious 
institutions, and the memory of them 
retained even to the present day. Erom 
the quotations in the former part of this 
essnv, wc find that the heathens dis- 
tributed the cherubic animals severally 
to the respective persons of tho triad, 
as vahans upon which they sit or ride, 
or os consecrated attendants ; and they 
not unfrequently confounded them with 
the deities themselves, and connected 
triplicated forms of various animals as 
statues of the gods. But these com- 
binations are rarely given but to Phunes, 
Phtha, Mithras, and Amon-Ra, to that 
person who proceeds as, and is himself 
the triad ; and all such combinations 
were conceived to be oracular.” 

Mr, Cory gQes on to shew that in 
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the Pheni Eiohim — the faces or pre- 
sence of God, as above — the name 
assigned to the oracular cherubim 
on the ark of the covenant, we have 
the sacred original of the Orphic 
Phanes , the Greek Pan , and of the Pan 
Kerobates of Aristophanes, together 
with that of the Faunus and the Penates 
of the ancient Italians. Again, the 
household gods, named Lares or Pe- 
nates, were esteemed oracular, and 
were precisely equivalent to the He- 
brew Teraphim. They were also the 
same with the Curetes and Cory- 
bantes, according to Nigidius ; and the 
Cory bantes were, as Theopompus af- 
firms, the inventors of the triangular 
stones named Kurbeis , on which the 
Athenian laws were engraved. 

The keeper of the gates of llades 
was the triple-headed Kcrfjc v us, as 
were the cherubim the keepers of the 
entrance of Paradise. Kerbcrus was 
the sun, as Plutarch affirms; and he 
accordingly denominates the Persian 
Mithras, Kruphius . The same writer 
tells us that Serapis , who was originally 
Phanes, was the same with Charops ; 
and so the lion of Phanes is called 
Charopiun in the Orphic Fragments; 
so the seraph was, in the opinion of 
our author, the same with the cherub. 

The centaur, Chiron , and the boat- 
man of Hades, Charon , would appear 
to be other forms, these being sup- 
ported either by theJV description or 
offices; so was the Chimara of Hesiod, 
and G ergon, the three or four-headed 
monster which Hercules subdued in 
Spain ; so the or Griffins , of the 

Greek temples, and of the armorial 
insignia of northern chivalry ; and the 
writer might have added, of the*Baby- 
lonian cylindrical gems, and the sculp- 
tures of Persepolis, which were, in all 
probability, the authorities of Ctesias, 
whom he quotes ( Inquiry , p. 100). 

The compound and oracular sphynges 
are evidently of the same class, although 
the analogy of name is not so happy. 
The symbolic characters of the Egyptian 
Scarab , as the generator of the world, 
has also its analogy; and the cat- 
headed, the ibis-formed, and the bull- 
headed scarabs of Ilorapollo, come in 
support of it. 

So, in the cat-beaded Thriphis of 
the Egyptians, we have probably the 
teraph ; while the tripod of the Pythian 
temple was oracular, like the Shekinah 
above the cherubim on the mcrcy-seat : 


of which our author conceives, or 
rather proves the tripod named from 
the daughters of Triopas, who be- 
wailed the death of Apollo, supposed 
•to lie buried in it, to have been* an 
imitation. 

In fine, nearly all the monstrous 
combinations of heathen antiquity may 
be triced, either with reference to their 
figure or character, if not to both, to 
the cherubim, seraphim, and teraphim 
of the sacred writings; and, the con- 
secration of the animals whose ap- 1 
pearances were thus compounded, and 
of whatever others were substituted for 
them, was a necessary result, accord- ' 
ing to the imaginative principles of 
heathenism. 

After tracing the cherubim, sera- 
pl!i m , and teraphim, with much learning 
and acuteness, throughout the various 
systems of heathenism, and indulging, 
perhaps, in a few fanciful etymologies 
and analogies, but never so as to 
weaken his leading argument, Mr. 1 
Cory proceeds (p. 104) : — 

tr The cherubim may be found in every 
past ef the heathen world, and to the - 
abuse of thorn, I believe, may be traced 
the worship of animals. The heathen 
originally fell into materialism, and wor- 
shipped the created etherial elements 
instead of the Creator ; and, in process of 
time, descended another step, by sub- 
stituting, as objects for adoration, the 
very animals which they originally re- 
garded but as types of their etherial 
gods.” 

Let us add, that the wheels in which 
was €t the spirit of the living creatures,” 
or cherubim (Ezek. i. 20, 21), seem to 
us to add no small degree of force to 
the argument. The wheel was as uni- 
versally adopted in the Gentile world * 
as the cherubim themselves, as a type ■ 
or symbol of the world or universe, 
which was itself the great god oN 
materialism. In the hieroglyphics of . 
Egypt, it is the common symbol de- % 
noting locality, as earth, land, region/? 
place, &c. It appears among the sym- 
bolic remains of all ancient nations-*-*/ 
more particularly on their coins and ? 
medals— from the further India to the ; 
British isles ; and it has been proved by > 
a very learned, though, iu some cases, 
a fanciful inquirer — not so, however/, 
in this instance (we mean, Sir Wfliiarif 
Belham) — to have, in all instances, a 
geographical signification, as in die 
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Egyptian remains; and this without 
'any previous knowledge on his part, 
of the established hieroglyphic sense.* 
Let it be also noted that, according to 
the' description of Ezekiel (i. 26), the* 
throne of God is immediately above 
the cherubim and wheels: in that of 
ltev. iv. 6, the four beasts are “ roun& 
about the throne.” 4 

Of all the theories that have ever 
been advanced to explain the worship 
of animals (for the best account of 
which see Dr. Pritchard's admirable 
section, Analysis of Egyptian Mytho- 
logy , p. 330), the preceding is the most 
obvious, satisfactory, and tenable ; the 
most capable of being borne out by 
corresponding circumstances, and that 
which combines in itself all that is 
tenable in other theories. It is it&lf 
a member of the same argument which 
demonstrates the original source of the 
Gentile trinity, from which it is in- 
separable ; and it will be found to con- 
nect itself with other recondite doctrines 
to which we have alluded — thbse of 
the incarnation, the resurrection, and 
immortality. 

We have already spoken dF «ihe 
sacred animals as more immediately 
representing the infernal divinities, be- 
ing the supposed avatars of the souls of 
the defunct terrestrial gods, themselves 
human avatars of the celestial series. 
They were the receptacles — in other 
words, the vahans, or carriers, of the 
gods in question (as in the familiar 
case of the bull, Apis, the receptacle, 
or vahan, of the soul of Osiris) ; and 
hence immediately identify themselves 
with the cherubic animals. 

As the forms of the gods became 
multiplied, so were those of the sacred 
ot consecrated animals : and each of 
the thirty calendal forms had its one or 
more animal representatives. This 
view will explain a remarkable account 
which Herodotus has preserved from 
the Egyptian priests; while the state- 
ment o(that historian will, on the other 
hand, confirm the views now advanced, 
and prove the whole to be a simple and 
obvious result of the cherubic origin of 
the worship of animals. 

“ The Egyptians,” says Herodotus 
(lib. ii.), « affirm that Dionysus and 
Demeter, or Ceres (Osiris and Isis), 
k preside over the regions below ; and 


the same people are the first who ad- 
vanced the doctrine that the soul of 
man is immortal, and after the death 
of the body passes into some other ani- 
mal, which is born opportunely to re- 
ceive it. They say that it transmigrates 
through all the creatures which inhabit 
the sea and the land, and through all 
winged animals ; and, having performed 
this circuit in the space of 3000 years, 
enters again into a human body.” We 
quote in the words of Dr. Pritchard. 

But this 3000 years of transmigra- 
tion through the bodies of animals — 
i.e. the sacred or consecrated ones — 
is itself a great triacontattcrid, or cy- 
clar month of the annns maximm of 
36,525 years, f by which the Egyptian 
system of time was, as already men- 
tioned, regulated ; twelve periods of 
3000 years, making 36,000 (as twelve 
months ok 30 years formed the pro- 
phetic time of 360), and the fractional 
525 years representing the intercalary 
five days and a quarter. The charac- 
ter of the month being thus prolonged 
to 3000 years, that of each day will be 
represented by a century, consecrated 
to each of the respective forms of the 
gods ; and the whole will therefore re- 
present the great triacontaeterid or 
panegyry of the resurrection. 

It will follow almost as a necessary 
consequence, that, during the pre- 
dominance of each divine form, the 
animal sacred to that form was also the 
predominant animal avatar of the souls 
of men, and gave a sacred character 
to its species for the same period ; 
which species would hence become the 
vahans, or carriers, of the souls of those 
who d ( ied during the allotted century. 
During the following century, the ani- 
mal consecrated to the next divinity 
in order, together with its species, 
would become the receivers of the souls 
of the defunct, as well as the souls of 
those who had previously inhabited the 
sacred animals of the preceding di- 
vinity; and so on, until the great cycle 
of migration was completed. 

This view will, we apprehend, at 
once explain the principle of migra- 
tion spoken of by Herodotus, and 
prove that the whole is a necessary 
consequence of the system. It will, 
likewise, we think, explain the reason 
why vast numbers of mummied ani- 


* See Proceedings of the Numismatic Society , 1836.7, p. 32, 
f This was likewise the annus matimus of the Pfatonists, 
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ma]s of the same kind,— as dogs, cats, 
cynocephali, crocodiles, ibises, sca- 
rabs, &c., are always found together ;• 
these deposits being, doubtless, re- 
spectively, remains of the same age, 
and embalmed during the period when 
the sacred animals in question were 
respectively imagined to be the ve- 
hicles of human souls. It were ridi- 
culous to suppose that every animal of 
the consecrated species was embalmed 
during every age of Egyptian history. 
If so, it is improbable that they should 
always occur in separate masses, inde- 
pendently of the inconsistency of such 
an idea, and of the consistency of the 
view which we have advanced, in all 
its parts. It explains the migratory 
system, and gives a reason for the em- 
balming of animals — those supposed to 
be the depositaries of the soulp of men, 
— while the whole is but r f bringing 
out of the same original theory, in a 
way which explains and confirms 
history, and is in harmony with all that 
has already been developed regarding^ 
the principles of the Egyptian calen- 
dar; and. we do not despair of yet 
seeing the great cycle of migration 
chronologically authenticated by the 
determination of the relative ages of the 
animal deposits in Egypt. Its chro- 
nological relations and epochs, in the 
pages of Herodotus, we hope to make 
evident on another occasion ; and we 
hope, moreover, to demonstrafe that 
this period had no small influence in 
the corruption of ancient history and 
chronology, by reason of the assumed 
necessity of interposing a renovating 
triacontaeterid of 3000 years, between 
the destruction and renewal , of the 
world at the deluge, and the univeftally- 
expected renovation at about the epoch 
of Christianity. This is to be traced 
not only in the Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Persian, Hindu, and Chinese systems 
of time, but in the Samaritan and 
Greek corruptions of the sacred He- 
brew chronology, which are obviously 
accommodated to meet the Gentile 
opinions on the antiquity of our race. 


Chap. IV. 

The Pythagorean and Platonic 
Speculations. 

• Mr. Cory goes on to shew that the 
countries inhabited by the Jewish na- 
tion-first, Egypt, and, afterwards, 
Salestine— were the points of radiation 
from |rhich religious intelligence ema- 
nated to the heathen world, at the se- 
veral epochs of the Exode, the Cap- 
tivity, and Christianity. He shews 
that the partial reformation in the age '' 
of the Captivity was universal, — 
that it extended eastwards to Persia, 
India, Siam, China, and Japan ; as 
well as to Greece in the West, as at- , 
tested by the original and independent 
records of all these countries. 

At this period, the ancient Gentile 
system lost a portion of its gross ma- 
terialism, and with it, in a great de- 
gree, the knowledge of the ancient 
triad which had materialism for its 
basis. This he shews to be especially 
conspicuous in the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, which descended to the schools 
of Plato with little variation ; so much . 
so,*hat the doctrine of a trinity — much 
more the mystery of that doctrine — 
was not contemplated as contained in 
the writings of that philosopher, until 
after its developement by Christ and 
his apostles. The disciples of Plato 
then attempted to fix a higher sense 
on his notions than was ever con- 
templated by those ancient systems, 
which are so much more clear on the 
question ; and they have in this been 
too much seconded by the early fathers 
of the church, as well as by some of 
our modern critics. The former weakly 
argued on the support which Christ-’ 
ianity derived from Plato, while their, 
opponents took them at their word, and 
hence insisted that Christianity gave 
them nothing new. 

The philosophers from the sixth cen- 1 
tury b. c. downwards, saw the absurdity- 
of giving to matter the priority over 
mind. They, therefore, as we have,, 
shewn, inverted the material systems of 


* The following is an extract from a communication on this question, with which 
we have been favoured by one of the best-informed of our Egyptian traveller*, 
Joseph Bonomi, Esq., since these pages were written: — “ Cats are abundant, but 
the most abundant of all is the ibis : 1 have seen large deposits of them at SaccM/* 
and near Karumouu ; in both cases, long, narrow, horizontal excavations, in Various' 
directions, unadorned, — the pots containing the birds being piled in order against the, 
sides of the excavations. The mummied crocodile is found to occupy entirely to " 
himself several unadorned excavations opposite to Manfalout.” 
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theirpredeccssors,and confounded them 
by speculations which end in nothing, 
and from which similar nothings have 
been generated from the ages of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, till that of Mr/ 
Thomas Taylor, the last of the Pla - 
tonists ; with whom, as if no data were 
to be wanting, the present writer car- 
ried on a dialogue in writing, dn the 
system of his school, of which an ex- 
tract appears in the treatise before us, 
and from which, in our second chapter, 
we have drawn illustrations of deep 
importance to the present inquiry. The 
extract in question forms so valuable 
an appendix to ancient history and 
mythology, that we trust the dialogue of 
which it forms a part will be given to 
the public in as complete a state as 
possible. Mr. Cory has gone to the 
fountain-head, and replaced these specu- 
lations by something tangible and pro- 
fitable to learning 51s well as to leligion, 
and which draws the bonds that unite 
the causes of true learning and philo- 
sophy, and oj'thodox Christianity, ^closer 
than ever. To rivet the links of this 
beautiful chain of evidence, and to 
augment their number, have bedh <jur 
objects; and we have, we trust, suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that, even wcie 
any objections to the Gentile trinity, as 
a separate question, still to be found, 
the parallel and undisputed cases of 
the incarnation, resurrection, and im- 
mortality, supported and elucidated 
as they are by our Egyptian data, must 
for ever silence them. 

We take the opportunity of here 
noticing Mr. Mushet’s volume on the 
Trinity of the Ancients * which, as al- 
ready mentioned, made its appearance 
almost simultaneously with Mr. Cory’s 
observations on the same subject; and 
which latter will be placed in still 
higher relief by the comparison, with 
the most perfect justice to Mr. M11- 
shet, and we think with advantage to 
the general question. 

Mr. f Musket appears to be one of 
those amiable writers who, fearful of 
Gentile participation in the great lead- 
ing doctrine of Christianity, would ex- 
plain away the evidences which pa- 
ganism supplies of its own inferiority 
in expounding the fundamental princi- 
ples of religion. 


The notion that the mystery of the 
holy trinity is to be found in the specu- 
lations of Plato, which, as above, was 
insisted upon by the later Platonists, 
admitted by too many of the early 
fathers, and defended by Cudworth, 
and other modem critics of eminence, 
had already been sufficiently exploded 
by Dr. Morgan ; and briefly, but 
effectually, by Mr. Cory, in the valu- 
able introduction to his Ancient Frag- 
meats. 

The present writer has followed up 
the same view more at length, demon- 
strating the absurdity of seeking for the 
revealed principles of the Trinity in 
speculations which, to adopt a popular 
illustration, have precisely as much 
real bearing on the developemcnt of 
Christianity, as the speculations of the 
geologists, a century ago, have on the 
now develV ped relations of that science ; 
but endeavouring to strengthen his ar- 
guments by explaining away the rela- 
tions between the original Gentile 
triads, 'founded on the cosmogonic 
types, and the doctrine of a trinity in 
unity, the revealed mystery of which 
forms the primary character of the 
Christian dispensation, and which he 
conceives was hence unlikely to have 
been known to the heathen. 

lie freely admits the universality of 
the ancient triads, and quotes i\lr. 
Cory^ Fragments at large in support 
of this ; but he at the same time 
adopts the mythological speculations 
of Bryant for his interpreters ; and 
hence, while admitting the physical as 
well as the human impersonation* of 
the Gentile divinities, — the latter, as 
represented by Noah and his three 
sons, afford him his grand key to the 
monad and triad of the ancients — the 
ark, his solution of the mundane egg — 
and the history of the deluge, that of 
every other phenomenon connected 
with the primary gods of antiquity. 

Let us here remark, that the mere 
knowledge of the doctrine or fact of 
the divine trinity in unity, or of any 
other doctrine, as understood by the 
Gentiles, and the developemcnt of its 
mystery, ns reserved for the Gospel 
dispensation, are two very different 
things, the distinction between which 
has been lost sight of by those who 


* '! he Trinity of the Ancients ; or, the Mythology of the First Ages, and the 
Writings of some of thePythngorean and other Schools, examined with reference to 
the Knowledge of the Tnnity ascribed to Plato and other ancient Philosophers. By 
Robert Mushet. 8vo. London, 1037. Parker. 
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have insisted on the trinitarian arcana 
being known to Plato; and equally by 
those who, perceiving the absurdity of 
this, deny that the question had any 
existence anterior to Christianity. And 
although the facts compel us to admit, 
with the eclectic school *of Platonists 
(see Mythological Inquiry , p. 125), 
that all nations had received the truth, 
so far as a mere acquaintance with the 
doctrine or facts, not only as regards 
the trinity, but also the incarnation, 
resurrection, and immortality, the use 
which they made of this knowledge 
afibids the clearest evidence of its in- 
sufficiency without the Christian de- 
velopement, which annihilated all for- 
mer speculations, and demonstrated 
the utter inefficacy of aught but revela- 
tion to solve the enigma. 

The foundation of the Pythagorean 
and Platonic speculations of the na- 
ture of the Deity, was a presupposed 
tripheity of character — a mystery which, 
although having conceptions on the 
question more lofty and true than their 
predecessors, or in the ratio which* 
intellectual bear ovei material con- 
ceptions, we may be quite sure that 
the) did not in the smallest degree 
illustrate — in other words, that they 
did not anticipate the Gospel revela- 
tion ; and we may be equally certain, 
♦hat every attempt to prove the con- 
nary, or even to gain any fixed 
result from data so uncertain and 
contradictory, must, to use another 
geological illustration, be just as satis- 
factory as would be a theory of the 
earth, deduced from the “ mundus snh - 
ierraneus ” of Athanasius Kircher, to 
geological inquirers of the present day ; 
and hence, that .all speculations foitnded 
on those of Pythagoras and Plato must 
end, where theirs did, in nothing . 

There was, however, never a specu- 
lation on any question without some 
fundamental data; and the data of the 
philosophers alluded to were, as on all 
hands agreed, the triads of heathen an- 
tiquity. But, supposing that we did 
not know from Orphoeus and Ilcsiod, 
and fifty other sources, that all such 
triads resulted from the cosmogonic 
types — the true material types of the 
Godhead, as Mr. Cory * has proved 
from scriptural evidence, and which 
the physical and spiritual Geneses of 
Moses and John place in the clearest 


point of view — can we for a moment 
admit that such men as Pythagoras 
and Plato would adopt the seemingly 
accidental relations to be found in 
iiuman history, as a basis for their 
speculations on the Divine nature? — 
that they would make their God after 
Ae image and likeness of the families 
of A<|am and Noah, reversing t]ie 
process of the divine operations; and 
all this without the slightest knowledge 
that the families in question furnished 
the proposed numerical relations — a* 
condition which this absurd hypothesis 
supposes ? The idea is as monstrous 
as it is inconsistent ; and we have no 
patience with an acute writer like Mr. 
Mushet, who has elaborately investi- 
gated the subject, for adopting the hy- 
pothetical antiquarian ism of Bryant, 
and supposing that the Sw, or Mind, of 
Plato’s theories, is actually the name 
of the second father of mankind, 
changed into a Grefik word ; and that 
the “ three kings 99 of Plato’s enig- 
matic • and professedly unintelligible 
epistle, or rather cipher, to Dionysius, 
are the three sons of that patriarch. 
The, eabalisls themselves could not 
outdo this. 

Let him furnish us with a similar 
historical explanation of those other 
fundamental articles of our creed — the 
doctrines of the incarnation, the resur- 
rection, and immortal life — which, as 
divine facts, were as well known to the 
heathen world as that of a trinity in 
unity, yet equally sealed up in the 
sacred Jewish writings ; and we may 
perhaps give him a hearing. Mr. 
Mushet knows all this as well as we 
do, and that to comply is impossible. 
Till then, we must take leave to ad- 
here to the principles which Mr. Cory 
lias clearly developed and demonstrated 
— principles which so admirably fall 
in with all our conceptions of that dis- 
pensation which solved every enigma 
of heathenism, as well as of Judseism, 
by a single event, and “ placed the fun- 
damental tenets of truth upon a rock, 
against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail/’ 

The real mystery of Plato is that, 
in his writings, the facts known to, 
and sufficiently mystified by his pre- 
decessors, become still further obscured, 
and would have been altogether lost, 
did we possess no older authorities; 


* This writer has also remarked, with much truth, in the introduction to his 
Fragments, that “ the theogonies and cosmogonies of the heathens were the same,” 
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and, although Mr. Mushet’s inferences 
on the question are weakened by the 
view which he has taken of these au- 
thorities, as if it had never been pro- 
pounded to mankind until the moment 
arrived for its solution, this writer has 
rendered a service to the cause of truth, 
by his arguments in proof of the ab- 
surdity of seeking that solution else- 
where but in the Gospel : while the 
equal absurdity of attempting to get 
rid of the fact, as known to the an- 
►cients, has enabled us thus to place 
his oversights in contrast with the true 
principles of the case; and hence to 
demonstrate that it is not the specula- 
tions of the Greek philosophers that 
are of the slightest consequence, but 
the basis of such speculations, which 
is fully and clearly unfolded in 4he 
Mythological Inquiry , whereas the 
speculations founded on that basis are 
despatched with a brevity fully com- 
mensurate with their relative import- 
ance. 

We have thus endeavoured, Ly ana- 
lysing and following out Mr. Cory's 
views, in connexion with those on the 
other side of the question, to brilig«into 
relief one of the most rational, compre- 
hensive, condensed,and useful treatises, 
that has appeared in our times. It 
Combines the substance of all that is 
original in data, with all that is profit- 
able in theory, into an unbroken chain 
which connects the knowledge and 
opinions of mankind on the great 
question of religion, in every age ante- 
cedent to Christianity ; and it will be 
found a useful companion to the cle- 
rical, as well as to the antiquarian and 
classical reader. The orthodox clergy- 
man of our establishment will here find 
a weapon of no mean temper and 
utility; while those who suffer their 
minds to be bewildered with doubts 
regarding the canonicity of certain parts 
of the apostolic writings, will find proofs 
that all are links of that divine chain 
whereby God has united his creatures 
to himself. 

This excellent little work will not, 
however, in consequence of its brevity, 
supersede the necessity of studying 
more enlarged treatises on the systems 
of heathenism ; but it will, perhaps, 
facilitate the study of these more than 
any other work extant. And we would 
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direct the particular attention of the 
reader to Dr. Pritchard’s Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology , as containing a 
vast fund of the most valuable general 
information, which the present treatise 
will enable him to digest with satisfac- 
tion and profct. 

Let us close our analysis, by ob- 
serving that the investigations of Cory 
and Mushet afford a remarkable ex- 
ample of the different purposes to 
which similar, or rather the same data, 
may be applied, with equally good in- 
tentions. The explanations of the for- 
mer are philosophical and scriptural, 
in the strictest sense of these terms ; 
and the witnesses of every age and 
nation are allowed to testify for them- 
selves on the grand question at issue. 
The explanations of the latter, so far 
as respects the same witnesses, are but 
the reviVl of an hypothesis which, 
whatever merit it may possess in con- 
nexion with the fabulous history of 
antiquity, is totally irrelevant to the 
present purpose. These explanations 
are, moreover, deficient in data, except 
so far as supplied by Cory’s Ancient 
Fragments — a work which only pro- 
poses to involve the fragments of pri- 
mitive history preserved by Greek and 
Roman writers. To this work Mr. 
Mushet has done justice, creditable 
alike to himself and to its author. 
Dr. Pritchard’s excellent Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology , and Colonel Vans 
Kennedy’s equally excellent treatise on 
the Mythology of the Hindus y would 
have supplied him with far more ori- 
ginal and useful data than the specula- 
tions of Bryant and Lord Monboddo. 

The contemporary appearances of 
thes4 treatises has placed the question 
in that kind of contrast, which renders 
the truth the more self-evident and 
conspicuous ; and of which every reader 
may satisfy himself by a comparison 
of the data, the method, and the results 
of the two inquiries. Both may, never- 
theless, be perused with profit. Mr. 
Mushet demonstrates the absurdity of 
the divine knowledge assumed on be- 
half of Plato more at large than Mr. 
Cory ; while the oversights of the for- 
mer, on the most vital question — the 
Gentile, or, rather, the patriarchal tri- 
nity — render the truths pointed out by 
the latter the more irresistible. 

Hermogenes. 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 

NO. XXXI. — SELECTIONS FR0M»T1IE B. F. ORCHESTRA. 

NO. XXX 1 1 . — THE PLYMOUTH HOE — THE BREAKWATER — THE EDDYSTONE 
* LIGHT HOUSf. 

NO. XXXIII. — A SCHOOL MEETING. 

NO. XXXI.— SELECTIONS FROM THE B. V. ORCHESTRA. 


It is not to he supposed that, when 
the Blue Brothers pass the bottle, they 
remain insensible to the charms of the 
musical glasses. Let the world under- 
stand, on the contrary, that they can 
u rouse the night-owl with a catch/' 
and “ draw as many souls out of one 
weaver/’ as ever could their common 
uncle, famed Sir Toby Belch. For a 
taste, here is their overture : — / 

overt r RE. 

A Musico graphical Ode. 

The leader now takes his scat — takes 
his scat ; 

A> signal , then, taps his bow — taps 
Ins bow ! 

In one long swell now they meet — now 
they meet ; 

In one loud crash now they go — 
now they go ! 

They 'to going, and they’re going* O 
list now, only mind ’em ; 

They re going, as a devil were a-coming 
up behind ’em. 

The fiddles seem determined that the 
trumpets shall not top them ; 

It i* plain, sir, ’tis in vain, sir, for any 
one to stop them. • 

\\ lion, list! — a cadence — gentle — low; 
A moi ernent — melancholy — slow ; 
Sad pathos falls upon the ear, 

Like a moaning wind — now far, now 
near; 

Till joyous passion bursts again 
Like the sweeping breeze o’er the glad- 
dened main; 

And music's tide rolls o’er the strand, 
To wake the echoes of the land ! 

Once more it ebbs in gentle notes, 

A dying sound through ether floats; 
And now — a pause — a silence deep, 
(You’d think the fiddlers were asleep); 
When, haik! they wake — they mount 
— they swell, 

Ami at it rush again pell-mell, 
lake greedy fox-hounds thiough the 
del J, 
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Or o’er the open heath ! 

Up hill, down dale, through wood and 
plain 

They fly, and double back again ; 

And though they run the fox in vain, 
Themsr/ves run out of breath ! 

Air . 

Now, like oil o’er water thrown, 
Solo flute, in gentlest tone, 

Stills the brazen trumpet’s cry 
With its silver melody. 

Symphony . 

Anon in tones delighting, 

» All instruments uniting, 

Air repeated . 

Again* iit full orchestral chorus, 

Comes the air more loudly o’er us ! 
Oh, now, is it not most charming ? 
Charming — charming — charming — 
charming ! 

Oh, now, is it not most charming? 
Once more a strain mysterious conies — 
A pause — a note — a roll of drums ! 
They join again ! — ’twas but the call 
To muster quick the fiddlers all ! 

Oh, bravo, bravo ! non ce male , 

Never did you hear it tale ; 

Lo ! they reach the grand finale , 

Soon 'twill all be done : 

Now they go like pelting racers — 
Quicker, quicker ! cut away, sirs 1 
Bravo, bravo, bravo every one ! 
Louder, louder! Drummers thump it! 
Quicker, louder, split your trumpet ! 
Going, going, going, going; 

Going, going, going, going — gone! 

Our next selection illustrates " the 
feeling of the Blue Brethren for the 
sentimental ; a style which is daily 
gaining ground, much to the mollifica- 
tion of the youthful heart, and not less 
to the benefit of music-sellers. 

TnE REJECTED. 

ilfr— ’ " She wore a "Wreath of Boses." 

I met her in the bower, 

By roses shaded round ; 

And deemed in that bright hour. 

My wishes would be crowned, 
z 
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Said I, u This day be mine dear ; 

Be mine alone, dear Kate/* 

Said she, “ 1 cant be thine, dear, 
You’re just a day too late !” 

Despairingly I rushed forth, 

And sought the Lover’s Leap ; 

My burning tears they gushed ford#*, 

I reached the fatal steep ! j 
When came this thought to save me, — 
“ Be still, poor heart, be still ; 

If cruel Kate won’t have ye. 

Perhaps fair Fanny will !” 

Fair Fanny then to meet, 

I wandered on the strand ; 

I threw me at her feet, 

I offered her my hand . 
ct What! proffer me to-night, sir, 
What Kale refused at noon ? 

Your love, indeed, you plight, sir, 

At least a day too soon.” 

Thus ever I’m Joo late, ma’am, 

Or else a day’ too soon ; 

Twill never be my fate, ma’am, 

To know a honeymoon. 

And will no woman make me 
A happy married man i 
Will any woman take me ? ‘ 

For any woman can ! 

Hark ! Hymen’s hymn is singing, 

The vicar takes his fee ; 

The wedding bells are ringing, 

Yet ring they not for me ! 

I sit, mid by my-sr//'sigh, 

Deserted by my hopes; 

By heaven, I’ll mount the bol-fry, 

And hang me in the ropes ! 

Though I *m a man of thirty, 

I’m solitary yet, 

And to the pianoforte 
My sorrowings are set. 

Each day my wo’s related 
In sentimental songs, 

How I must die unmated, 

Like half a pair of tongs ! 

The “ Charming Woman” has been 
sun£, ere now, in the mellifluous strain 
of Mrs. Price Blackwood's muse ; and 
it is to the same air that the following 
is chanted in praise of 

THE GOOD-Is ATURED TELLOW. 

And don't you, then, know Mr. Ready ? 
1 thought you had known him full 
well; 

Oh, in truth, you must know my dear 
Neddy, 

For many good reasons I’ll tell- 
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He’s as soft as a pear that is mellow ; 
He’s as mild as a light summer 
breeze ; 

And lie’s such a good-natured fellow, 
You may do with him just as you 
please. 

Ob, lie’s tfie best-natured of creatures; 
My children delight Ned to see, 

When they look at his very odd fea- 
tures. 

And laugh till they choke — so does 
he! 

They pinch him until he is yellow, 
Sometimes on his long nose they 
seize ; 

But, he’s such a good-nalured fellow, 
You may do with him just a?> you 
please. 

To save every idle one trouble, 

IIe\, a mighty industrious hack; 

lie’ll draw, carry single, or double — 
On all-fours, or on two, pickapack. 

lie’ll lend you his best umbrella, 

And himself sally fortli m the min ; 

And lie’s such a good-natured fellow, 
That lie’ll never ask for it again ! 

lie was never but once out of temper. 
And then for another man’s sake, 

When the bold and enraged Captain 
Thumper 

Sorely horsewhipped pool Ned by 
mistake. 

Saul Neddy (his eye with tire flashing), 
u I’m not used to such blunders as 
these ; 

Next time pray be sure whom you’re 
thrashing, 

And then — thrash away as you 
please.’’ 

Toother day he was going to London ; 
All Plymouth had letters to send ; 

His poitmantcau was fifty limes un- 
done, 

For accpiaintance, and friend, and 
friend’s friend. 

In his lap he took onr kitchen bellows, 
And a small kitchen grate ’twixt hi^ 
knees ; 

Oh ! he’s the best-natured of fellows, 
You may do with him just as you 
please. 

I ’m convinced lie would deem it mere 
nothing 

To part with his boots, coat, ami 
hat; 

And as for his next bit of clothing, 
Depend on’t his wife would weni 
that. 
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Of wed lock shouldy ou partner make him , 
You'd the “ wine " drink, while he’d 
drink the “ lees 

And should you exclaim, “ Devil take 
him !" 

He’ll wish it may be as you please. 

Our concluding specimen seeks to 
emulate the tragic ballad of the olden 
times, and to rival the song of “ Lord 
Ullin's Daughter." It is founded on 
a fact which occurred in Devonshire, 
and strongly illustrates the propriety of 
ghosts keeping themselves snug in 
their beds, instead of wandering about 
commons in wet and windy nights. 

THE BALLAD OF TIIE GHOST. 

The night was dark, the moon in vain 
To break the clouds essayed ; 

When sturdy Will, he crossed the plain, 
To visit his loved maid. 

And soon his home lay far belflnd ; 

lie spurned the driving ram ; 

The fury of the whistling wind, 
lie whistled back again. 

Nay “ blow and crack your cheeks!" 
cried Will, 

“ You only fan the fire ; 

You angry torrents 1 spout’ your fill, 
Y"ou quench not my desire.” 

When, lo! a hollow voice was heard, 
(’lose issuing from the wood ! 

S > fearful was each solemn woid, 

It would have chilled your blood. 

T say, your blood it might have chilled, 
I 'our love it might have daunted ; 
But whatsoe’er young \\ illy willed, 
Old Nick had ne’er prevented. 

“ Who’s there ?"said Will, and grasped 
he tight # 

The yew-stick in his hand ; 

“If friend, good luck this stormy night ; 
“ If foe, now take your stand !” 


“ I am thy fathers ghost," then cried 
That voice so deep and dread ; 

“If Mary thou shalt make thy bride, 
I’ll haunt thy bridal bed !" 

• 

Then grinned bold Will from ear to 
ear: 

* My father’s giiost, you said ; 

My fatljer’s self had made me fear, 
But not a father’s shade." 

Then plunged he straight into the 
wood, — 

“ Come on, ghost, to the fight!" 

He rushed to where the phantom 
stood, 

And battered left and right. 

Down fell the spectre by his side, 

Ayd loudly roared the noddy; 

“ I’m not thy father’s ghost," he 
cried 

“ So spare thy rival’s body !" 

• 

He wrapped his rival in the sheet 
Whergin lie was arrayed, 

» And on a bed at Mary’s feet 
The ghost was shortly laid. 

“ FedV not," said Will, “ he is not 
dead, 

Though wond’rous near perdition ; 
So give him plasters for his head, 
While I give admonition. 

A ri cut's arm may make me smart, 

A ghost's it never can ; 

Next time you’d win a woman’s heart. 
Fight for it like a man." 

Beneath their care, with lessening pain, 
The ghost repentant tarried ; 

But scarcely could he “ walk ” again, 
lire Will and Mog were married. 

tacke, 13. £. 
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“ Pray, sir, what do I see before 
me ?" said a wondering passenger, on 
the outside of the Barnstaple coach. 

“ Plymouth Sound,” said his in- 
formant, “ with Mount Edgcumbe on 
the right, Staddon Heights on the left, 
and the citadel-crowned Hoe before 
you, forming its mainland boundary.” 

“ But where is Plymouth itself?" 
asked the other. 

“ Concealed in the hollow between 
the hill before you, and the Hoe be- 
yond it." 

u Then, sir, I am to understand that 


the name Iloe applies to that smooth 
grassy elevation which intercepts the 
near view of the sea ?” 

“ Exactly ; and so called, I imagine, 
from the French word hunt; Anglice , 
high , top, ridge. 

“And where is the Breakwater?" 
asked the former, with an emphasis 
which shewed it to be the object chiefly 
sought. 

“ Buried under that line of white 
spray, which you observe stretching 
across the mouth of the Sound; and 
which, in truth, shews you the ad- 
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vantage of the Breakwater more than 
any view of the mere Breakwater itself 
could possibly do. That mile of 
bounding foam is, in fact, the arrested 
anger of the Atlantic, dashed info 
nothing by the gigantic, though almost 
imperceptible structure, which ^he 
daring energy of man has planted on 
the foundations of the deep? You 
perceive, that the waters beyond, and 
on one side of the bay, sufficiently 
manifest the violence of the sea at the 
present moment ; but you will also 
not fail to observe that there are 
several men-of-war, and a whole fleet 
of merchantmen, riding in almost per- 
fect peace at a shoit distance within 
the Breakwater. 1 ' 

But my traveller has now alighted 
at the Royal Hotel, where he is some- 
what startled by the Ionic grandeur of 
the Portico of llissus, and rather fears 
that the Attic saU wherewith his mut- 
ton-chop is seasoned, will too strongly 
smack with the flavour of costliness. 
But this he soon discovers to be a 
mistake, for the coffee-room emulates 
not the columnar splendour of the 
Old Ilummums ; neither is bill 
even equal in charge to what he 
lias paid at many an ordinary Red 
Lion or White Ilart in many an ordi- 
nary town or extraordinary village. 
And then is Mr. Whiddim a veiy 
prince of landlords, with a carriage and 
a courtesy which shew that he has been 
in the habit of walking backward be- 


fore royalty, and, consequently, for- 
ward in the world ; while his wife is 
all that she should be, and the bar- 
maid nothing less; and all the other 
maids as pretty as need be (as, indeed, 
all the Plymouth women are) ; and the 
managing £lerk prompt and obliging 
as the most bustling guest could desire; 
and the waiters quick and quiet (estim- 
able virtue !) ; and the cook the best 
in the world for mock-turtle soup, 
as the Blue Friars (the best judges in 
the world) can testify. 

Refreshed with supper and sleep, 
my traveller ascends to the lloe, 
matchless among marine promenades 
for the beauty it commands, and still 
more (as we have just hinted) for the 
beauty which perambulates its airy 
walks. Matchless, too, is it in its as- 
sociations, for here great Brutus's kins- 
man, Carinreus wrestled with Gogma- 
gog the giant, and threw him into the 
sea with sucli an admirable might, 

“ That where the monstrous waves like 
mountains late did stand, 

They leaped out of the place, and left 
the bared sand 
To gaze upon wide heaven !” 

So sings old Drayton, in his Polyol- 
luon ; nor is the spirit of his theme 
departed, for here still encounter the 
“ rival wrestlers" of Dasnnomum, as 
appears by the following fragments 
from a modern epic, entitled the* 
Hociad : — 


Of rival wrestlers the repealed tug, 

The kick Devonian, and the Cornish hug,* 

With bloody combats pugilistical, 

And noddles broke by cud gel -stick withal ; 

Of goddesses — not Pallas, Venus, Juno — 

But Pol and Sal, such goddesses as you know — 

Of these I sing. My scene, the sea- washed shore, 
Where Gogmagog and Brutus strove of yore ; 

Where now great Cann and Polkinghornef are seen 
To strive for mastery on the boothed green; 

And Sampson’s camera-obscuraj shews 
The heights of Edgcumbe just before your nose, 

The Isle of Nicholas and bright Ilamoaze. 

Declare, O Muse, the spirit of unquiet 
Which brought about this bleeding, roaring riot ! 

To fright fair Peace, two causes now conspire — 

A man's ambition, and a woman’s ire. 


* The Devonshire wrestlers are peculiar in their practice of kicking, the Cornish 
in fliat of rendering their antagonists powerless by squeezing the breath out of their 
bodies. 

t The great wrestlers of the day. 

$ Barker’s Panorama was taken from this point. 
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This urged Jack Gillis to forsake his awl, 

Jack Tar to challenge to a " fair-back fall 
That spurred Bet Barbican (a maid of gumption) 

To— dank — her eyes at Cobbler Dick’s presumption. 

“ And will he dare,” thus cnied the maid of war, 

“ To leave his wax, and meddle with my tar? 

A sneaking* snivelling, sauev, snarling snob ! 

Oh, that these nails might comb^is tangled nob ! 

His hairs should soon be scarce, sv are his brains ; 

Iiis eyes be black as e’er ripe bilb’ry stains 

She said. With angry flash her eyeballs twill, 

As down her throat she pours the liquid purl ; 

The cheering dram which feeds the spirit’s fire, 

Distilled in Soutliside — Williams, Co.’s entire. 

To seek her Jack Tar now the maiden flies, 

With wavering course and multiplying eyes, 

As, rolling onward — backward — side to side — 

An empty puncheon might at highest tide. 

Inspired with liquor and with love, she sped, 

Not doubting Jack was at the Admiral’s Head. 

And now she b£ard a voice, and slackened pace, 

Thinking it his, and waiting his embrace. 

The door flew open. Comes he ? — odds, my lile ! 

’Tis Molly Gillis, the doomed cobbler’s wife! 

As when two tabbies of tke feline race, 

With noiseless footfall o’er the tile-sheds pace, 

Some whiskered Tom to meet, they mutual aim ; 

The same their love — its objeef, too, the same. 

Approaching close, each deems the other he, 

Nor cither dreams the other is a she; 

At length they meet, and see at once their blunder, 

And now would tear each other’s tails asunder ; 

Yet backward both the first attack to make. 

With rage they trefnble, while with fear they quake : 

Thus met the damsels, like the cals deceived, 

Yv itli quenchless rage their gentle bosoms heaved ; 

Scorning to fly, yet fearing to attack, 

Each, motionless, invoked her absent Jack. 

Bet Barbi thus: — “ O Jack Tar but appear, 

And shew yon Mo|J the fate she has to fear! 

Thy brawny form, renowned for active might, 

Shall make her urge her cobbler from the fight ; 

A lap-stone lubber, worthy of yon trull, 

My Jack shall give her Jack his (stomach) full! 

E’en while she spoke, Moll Gillis muttered, too, 

Words of the self-same haughty meaning, so 

They need not be repeated. While they stood 

Fixed and inactive, as two blocks of wood, • 

Bounce agaiust Bel’s “ round stern” * came Jack Tar’s prow, 

As he rolled onward , 14 drunk as David’s sow.” 

The heroine shook, then turned i.i wonder round ; 

The hero reeled — stood — prostrate on the ground ! 

He strove to rise — to falter an excuse; 

But tipsy tongues still lack persuasion’s use. 

Moll Gillis grinned with pleasure ; Bet, with ire; 

While Jack Tar lay at ease in bed of mire ; 


* Merely a naughty-cal term. The ships recently erected* are almost invariably 
round-slerned. 
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Till Dick, the dustman, stout of limb and lieai t, 

Raised him from out the kennel to the cart. 

There as he lay in slumber soft and sweet, 

The broad-nailed wheels went rattling through the street. 


The poem then proceeds with a de- 
tail of the circumstances which bring 
us to the eventful day when Jaqfk Ttir 
and Jack Gillis (evidently the (:Iector 
and Achilles of Iioraer) are to decide 


their wrestling-match. Trout the cata- 
logue of iheoheroes who flocked to the 
lists on this occasion, we select the 
following : — 


Declare, O Muse, what warriors, drunk and sober, 
Entered the ring ’midst many a gaping lubber; 

To name them needs a thousand magpie tongues, 
With throats of bell-metal and leathern lungs. 

The nightly corps, in Falmouth’s alley bred, 

By oily Tom, the lam p-ligi iter, were led ; 
lie who, with equal power, could set on flame 
A street gas-light, or light street-ambling dame. 
Sam Collier followed, black as Arnot's stove, 

And tiger-hearted, though from Mutton Cove ; 
Next Baker Ben, in flow’ry hat, went by, 

With double Rolle, surnamed the tvVbpenny ; 
Urtfil are met upon her Hoe’s bright bank 
Alf Plymouth boasts of, racy, rough, and rank . 


The poet next proceeds to describe 
the conflict, shewing how the wily, 
but “ mutually’’ appreciating heroes, 
walked round and round each* other, 
as if each had been fixed to the end 
of a pole which turned on a pivot. 


At length they grapple, and make 
every effort, respectively, for a con- 
clusive hug, or a finishing kick. The 
spectators get impatient, and the com- 
batants angry. 


And now the heroes, mutual in their might, 

Struggled to give a finish to the fight ; 

Both wax and tar with heat were fainter getting, 

With hope and fear it still was “•even betting.’’ 

The gaping multitude in silence gazed, 

Till, on a sudden, all alike were mazed ! 

Lo ! what an aspect changed the combat wears ! 

9 Twas man to man, but now they fight in pairs. 

Each ardent damsel, fearing partial Fate 
Would leave unsuccouied her especial mate, 

Flew, like a thunder-bolt the blajkened skies out, 
Intent to scratch her Jack’s opponent’s eyes out. 

But, oh! fond woman, still by feeling led, 

She spurs her heart, ungoverned by her head, 

By passion blinded, she cannot discover 
Which is the hostile hero, which her lover ; 

And e’en the men, their ruling judgment perished, 
Strike at the bosoms which they should have cherished ! 
Was never seen, in giblet pie’s profusion, 

Of legs and wings such desperate confusion. 

The mingled fray, each umpire’s sight perplexes — 

Tis “ chaos come again” — a chaos of the sexes ! 


Then come the police-officers, and 
the scenes of the poem successively 
change to that home of meditation, the 
lock-up -house, and that august cham- 
ber of admonition, the Guildhall, where 
a bench of magistrates finally decide the 
case in iheir own peculiar way, and the 
heroes are dismissed to ruminate on 


the mischiefs which fair woman oc- 
casions when she mingles in the arena 
of contention. Whether this be a sly 
hit, on the part of the author, at the 
rantipole ladies of Billingsgate or the 
Radical ladies of Bath, the reader is 
left to determine ; but we cannot help 
thinking there is a something in this 
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epic mere than common, “ if philo- 
sophy can find it out.” 

But enough of poetry. In these 
days of tangible science and palpable 
truth, we must have an especial re- 
gard for sober prose. “ Association ” 
was once a leim signifying the bond 
which unites the sympathies of the 
present with the romance of the past ; 
which makes an Englishman love 
Venice for S'nakspeare’s sake, and 
secures for his venerable “ mother- 
country” the affectionate reverence of 
every imaginative American — may 
blessings rest on the head of Washing- 
ton living! But “associations” are 
now very different matters ; they .have 
nothing to do with perpetuations of 
the olden time ; they merely and 
strictly aim at the “prevention” of 
ill, and the “promotion” of good; 
they are no longer things of fancy and 
feeling; they signify, in fact, com- 
munities of philanthropists and philo- 
sophers; or,#n other words, those 
assemblages of the humane and the # 
learned who co-operate for the benefit 
of the distressed, and the enlighten- 
ment of the ignorant. Directly in the 
teeth of association poetical stands the 
Bniish Association of Strolling Philo- 
sophers. 

Our visitor is one of these. lie has 
oi 11c a distance of some two hundred 
i nil's to see the Plymouth Breakwater 
and the Eddystone Lighthouse ; and 
ve shall inform him upon the subject 
of their history with a gravity befitting 
their importance and his erudition. 

And, fiist, we must warn him against 
those extravagant fictions which the 
di earning world has admitted among 
the records of the Breakwater. 

Sir John Rennie has positively ven- 
tured, m that highly imaginative work, 
The Civil Engineer s and Architect's 
Journal, to ascribe the construction of 
the Bicak water to his father, the late 
John Rennie, well known as the au- 
thor of certain archly designed pass- 
ages on the Thames, and capable of 
drawing an uncommonly “ long bow,” 
as will be seen by any one who will 
lake the trouble of measuring the chord 
of the central arch of the Southwark 
Bridge. 

“ The first stone,” says Sir J. Ren- 
nie, gravely, “ was deposited in the 
summer of 1812 ;” and since then, he 
would have us to understand that 
boats, with removable sterns, have 
been picking up stones at the Oreston 


quarries, “ as pigeons pick up peas,” 
and “ uttering them again, as (Sir 
John) doth please,” at a certain spot 
in Plymouth Sound ; that the result 
of this dropping, stone by stone, and 
layer upon layer, from 1812 to the 
present day, has been the appearance, 
aoov^vater, of an artificial island, a 
mile ling, on which (in contempt of 
King Canute’s self-disparagement) sits , 
the genius of modern engineering, 
fixed as marble in the determination of 
solid and palpable defiance, “ break- 
ing” the neck of every saucy wave 
which presumes to rush in foamy im- 
pudence against him. 

Perhaps Sir John will go a little 
further, and assert that the Isle of 
Wight is simply another substantial 
proof of human daring and parlia- 
mentary grant, constructed for the 
comfort of her majesty’s ships at Spit- 
head ; that the Scilty Isles are merely 
the detached ruins* of an outwork, 
artificially (but not successfully) con- 
trived, •for the protection of the Land’s 
End ; and that the Isle of Man derives 
its name from man, who formed it 
(agueeftbly with a plan and specification 
furnished by the Board of Works) as 
a barrier to neutralise the oppugnant 
forces of St. George’s Channel, Solway 
Firth, and the Straits of Port Patrick. 

Now, the true history of the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater seems to be this : — 
Every one knows that Oceanus was as 
mysterious and surly an old god as 
any, either in or out of the Pantheon. 
He was evidently the patriarch of that 
strange and gloomy-looking class of 
beings, who are known in the present 
day as “ dealers in marine stores.” 
He would grope about the bottom of 
the most frequented harbours, where 
the winds were furious and the rocks 
perilous, in search of all the odds and 
ends which tempest and wreck might 
throw in his way; and there would he 
sit, with his lap full of anchors and 
chain-cables, sorting them according to 
their calibre, taking account of their 
numbers, and tying them up in the 
sails of foundered ships, as a miser ties 
up his gold in bags. It appears he 
bad completely raked the bottom of 
Plymouth Sound, and was still covet- 
ing an addition to his accumulated 
stores of old iron, when another catch 
presented itself. It was, however, ra- 
ther an uncomfortable “ catch the 
old god himself being the catcliee* 
instead of the catcher; affording a very 
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emphatic illustration of the blindness 
of having too much in our eye at once. 

Now, you are to know, that, while it 
was the habit of old Oceanus to go 
groping about among the crabs anjfl 
lobsters at the bottom of the waters, it 
was the pleasure of good Neptune to 
disport himself on the surface, lor Co 
get clear of his sea-car and horses, and 
sit upon the rocks to enjoy the delight 
of " bobbing ” for whale. Uis line 
and hook, formed by a rope-cable and 
a frigate’s bow-anchor, hung in the mid 
depth, depending from a vast buoy, 
which served as a float. The anchor- 
hook was baited with a tine black bull, 
which had been offered as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to Neptune during the last 
storm ; and which curiously exhibited 
the converse of the usual condition, 
where the animal is the baited — not 
the bait. 

It was thus that Nep. was employed 
one fine morning, t as he sat on a rock 
at the eastern end of Drake’s Island. 

It was on the same morning, and, 
as luck would have it, as near the 
same place as bottom may be from 
surface, that old Oceanus came cyop- 
ing his way, in the greedy hope of 
finding one anchor more to make up a 
bag of fifty. 

“ Hallo !” said he, “ wh&t’s here ?” 
as the cold nose of the black bull 
touched the bald top of his head. 
Down he pulled it to the bottom, and, 
delighted at his prize, began to dis- 
engage it of its animal encumbrance. 
Neptune felt the nibble. Down went 
the buoy ; and, having waited its time, 
up came the anchor with a most capri- 
cious jerk — unhooked from the body 
of the bull — and the next instant well 
hooked into the eye of poor old 
Oceanus. " Oh, my eye!” exclaimed 
the god : but, failing to apostrophise 
“ Betty Martin ” in the same breath, 
the exclamation went for nothing. Poor 
liookee, however, bellowed in such a 
key, that Neptune fancied the black bull 
had suddenly awakened from the peace 
of death to a lively perception of that 
discomfort which is the natural con- 
sequence of having certain hundred 
weights of cold iron insinuated into 
our bodies. Was never heard such 
a bellowing ! The three thousand 
Oceanides rushed immediately to the 
rescue of their venerable old dad ; 
while Jupiter, Pluto, Juno, Amphitrite, 
and the wives and children of Neptune, 
iuclqding all the Nereides and count- 


less Tritons, simultaneously appeared 
to assist the fisherman. 

It was evident to Neptune he had 
hooked a most prodigious catch ; and 
it was painfully impressed upon the 
feelings of Oceanus that he was caught 
by a most yrodigious hook. The one 
pulled, and the other pulled. Neptune 
was puzzled ; but Oceanus saw too 
clearly, with his one orb of vision, that 
it was as inseparable a case of hook- 
and-eye as was e\er found on the back 
of a lady’s waist. 

Still they pulled and pulled ; till at 
length the powers submarine begau to 
evince a superiority of strength in their 
attempts to reach the deep water* of 
the British Channel — now so called. 
Oceanus felt that the insight of the 
anchor was inexpressibly penetrating ; 
but, on the other side, Jupiter’s hands 
were becoming blistered with tugging 
at the fishing-line; Pluto’s lire was 
quenched by the mere idea of a duck- 
ing in the sea; and Jiao’s /»ra-c oeks 
entertained no very ambitious desire of 
’ becoming stu-cocks. It was evident 
that, should their prey succeed in get- 
ting fairly into the depths of the ocean, 
their chance of securing him was gone ; 
and gone it would have been, but for a 
hasty imprecation on the pait of an 
ill-educated Triton, and a prompt per- 
version of the said Triton's meaning, 
as energetically manifested m the power 
of Neptune. 

u D — n it !” exclaimed the despair- 
ing Tiiton, who felt that the next sub- 
marine haul would either pull the re- 
maining yard of line out ot their hands, 
or else pull them into the water. 
“ D — n it ! ,? said the Triton. 

“ Good !” exclaimed Neptune, who, 
in the excitement of party spirit (as is 
the case with men , as well ns goth), 
had overlooked his own individual 
merits and power : “ Good !” said he ; 
“ Dam it !’ Saying which, lie struck 
the rock forcibly with his trident. A 
mighty noise, as of an earthquake, was 
heard ; the waters weie seen suddenly 
to rise in one gigantic billow, extend- 
ing across the mouth of the harbour ; 
.and, as the mountain wave burst, fell 
again, and dispersed, the Plymouth 
Breakwater (now so called) developed 
its mighty form. 

Intercepted by this barrier, poor old 
Oceanus was soon secured, and pulled, 
fainting, to the top of the platform. It 
was not exactly the prize which the 
great fisherman expected ; but it was. 
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nevertheless, a capital catch for the 
port of Plymouth: and the fishing-<to 
of Neptune has since been adopted as 
the breakwater of Rennie, to keep out 
that mischief-making old gentleman, 
whom, in the first instance, it had 
served to keep in. Since g then has the 
sailor found quiet anchorage ; and, 
though the open sea should rage like 
inad, the harboured ship may float as 
peacefully as the wave-stilling Alcyon’s 
nest. 

Our traveller, having inspected the 
Breakwater, will next take boat for an 
excursion to the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
which gleams by night, as conspicu- 
ously as 

“A good deed in this naughty world,” 

at a distance of some fourteen miles 
from the #ain land. By day — in clear 
weathet — it looks as though it were 
the only one of the numeious fishing- 
smacks on the horizon which refuses to 
bow to the winds. There it sticks, 
start upright, as ii has done (says the 
guide-book) during the last eighty* 
)eura ; and as we trust it will do 
through ccuturies to come. 

Says the guide-book ! Says, indeed ! 
But let us see what it says. 

Well, then. We are informed that 
there had been previously two light- 
houses on the Eddystone, one of which 
was swamped by water, and the other 
scorched to cinders by lire ; am? that, 
in 1757-59, the present house was 
erected by Mr. Smeaton. It may be 
described as a circular tower, diminish- 
ing upwards, from 26 feet diameter at 
bottom to 15 feet at top; and, alto- 
gether, exhibiting an altitude of near 
100 feet. The small rock on wlflch it 
stands is scarcely perceptible at high 
water; when it only partially appears, 
or wholly disappears, with the water’s 
fall and rise. To a sea-sick beholder, 
heaving on the surrounding billows, it 
looks like an amputated Naiad in a 
night chemise , with a frill resembling 
a balustrade, and a nightcap like a 
lantern. The up-and-down movement 
of the spectator is transferred, in ap- 
pearance, to the figure before him ; 
and which, therefore, seems to be ver- 
tically courtesying in a very prim and 
old- maidenly way, as though its virtue 
depended on never swerving even a 
thought to the right or the left. 

With due respect to Mr. Smeaton, 
lie had no more to do with the construc- 
tion of the Eddystone Lighthouse than 


Mr. Rennie with the Breakwater. The 
history of the former is, in short, nothing 
more than a supplement to the history 
which we have already given of the 
fitter. 

Ocean us, being debarred from re- 
entering his favourite nook, now cut off 
Ity Neptune’s dam from the main sea, * 
was determined to do all the mischief 
he could in its vicinity ; and often 
would his one remaining eye just shew 
itself above water, in search of such 
vessels as were making for his old 
haunt in the Sound. The spot that 
served his iniquitous purpose best, was 
the " whereabout” now occupied by 
the building in question. When a ship 
arrived there, all joy in the confidence 
of being speedily in port, he would 
sink his huge body exactly \eel deep, 
and when he felt the vessel grate over 
his backbone, he would, with one vast 
and sudden effort, rise like an earth- 
quake, and capsize* her. The good 
Neptune soon discovered this ; and re- 
solved *on the positive and entire de- 
struction of the old villain. To this 
end, he provided a vast rock of “ one 
entire and perfect ” gneiss, and a balista 
of the most prodigious power. Having 
shipped these on board his largest sea- 
car, he took advantage of the first dense 
fog, quietly moved into the Channel, 
and cruised about the suspicious spot 
until the mist began to clear off and the 
sun to shine forth. No sooner did the' 
rays of the latter appear, than he saw 
them light upon the partially bald head 
of the old rascal, as it began slily to 
emerge from the deep ; and they 
gleamed upon the white and polished 
surface of his scalp, as if to say to 
Neptune, “ Now’s your time !” 

The rock was ready on the balista. 
The word was given. Snap went the 
mighty engine ! Up flew the vast rock, 
and down it came on the peering skull 
of the unsuspecting old god, like a 
sledge-hammer on the egg of an ostrich ! 
Such a crack was never heard since the 
bursting of Pandora’s boiler; and it is 
to be presumed no other crack will 
compare w ith it on this side “ the crack 
of doom.” 

But, lo 7 the rock still shewed its 
own head above water; and the only 
question that remained applied lo 
the condition of the bead beneath it. 
Down went a diving Triton lo dis- 
cover: and lie shortly reappeared to 
report that, geometrically speaking, 
the poor old gentleman had become a 
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perceptible nothing — i.c. an exhibition 
of superficial extent merely, without 
thickness ; no part of him remaining, 
in any degree of palpable existence, 
except his remaining Eye, whicty 
though inflamed by concussion into so 
fiery a state that it was too bright to 
look at, and too hot to hold, war still, 
in shape and substance, safe and (Sound. 
“ There it lies,” said*the Triton, " out- 
hissing all the sea-snakes, and, in an 
instant, calcining the claws of the asto- 
nished craw- fish.” 

“ Here,” said Vulcan, “ take my 
tongs and. fish it up.” 

The Triton, in obedience, brought it 
before them. 

Its radiance at once illuminated, not 
only the faces, but also the wits of the 
assembled gods, who had otherwise 
been at a loss what to do with the rock, 
seeing that it remained immovable iti 
spite of the mighty Jove himself. 

Neptune saw that the destruction of 
his mischievous old rival (involving as 
it did the permanent establishment of 
a dangerous rock in his place) might 
prove still more mischievous, in the 
destruction of many a goodly* skip ; 


but as the fiery Eye gleamed upon the 
settled mass, it, in the same instant, 
prompted the only remedy. “ This 
rock,” said Nep., u instead of lemain- 
ing the mariner’s dark foe, shall be- 
come his friendly beacon.” Saying 
which, he stiuck,it a mighty blow with 
his trident, and uprose the Eddystone 
Pharos , as its Plymouth Dam had done 
before it ! 

Neptune, as is well known, had 
learned the art of expeditious building, 
when condemned by Jupiter to con- 
struct the walls of Troy; and though 
he built by magic (instead of by con- 
tract, as is now the fashion), the result 
proves him to have been no incom- 
petent mason. 

Well, up went the tower, just as you 
now see it. - 

“ What shall I do with tTO burning 
Eye ?” said old Vulcan, still holding it 
at tongs’ length. 

“ Clap it m the lantern of the build- 
ing, you fool,” said Neptune. 

And there, like Bardolph’s nose, has 
it been ever since, “ burning, burning,” 
the sailor’s constant guardian, and Nep- 
tune’s u perpetual triumph.” 

Xocfcc, 13. £. 


SO. XXXIII. — A SCHUOI MEETIM.. 


O what glorious times are these for 
public meetings, and general meetings, 
and special meetings ; meetings of la- 
dies ; meetings of gentlemen ; meet- 
ings of ladies and gentlemen ; meetings 
of Chartists prodigious; meetings of 
Methodists religious; meetings to suc- 
cour those who lie in ; meetings to 
shelter those who lie out ; meetings to 
judge of what has been done, is doing, 
and shall be done ; meetings to consi- 
der what they have met about ; meet- 
ings to consult as to what is meet for 
consultation ; meetings of the rich to 
promote content among the poor ; 
meetings of the poor to excite dis- 
content against the rich ; meetings of 
“ flocks ” to take care of their “ shep- 
herds ;” and meetings of schoolboys to 
reward meritorious schoolmasters ! 

Is there a town in the kingdom, the 
walls of which are not now emblazoned 
with letters of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours, announcing meetings of all 
kinds, grades, and complexions ? Is 
there a guild-hall, a ball-room, or com- 
mittee-room ; a school-room, a tea- 
room, or any other room where there 
is room, which does not constantly re- 
sound with the eloquence of patriots, 


indignant at remaining unprovided for 
by their country ; of philanthropists, 
heaits^ck at the /^returned love of their 
fellow - creatures ; of Kadicul gentle- 
men, furious in their advocacy of un- 
gentleness ; and political ladies, deter- 
mined in their rejection of effeminacy ; 
of itinerant lecturers, whose principles 
arc as unsettled as their habitations ; 
and pf retiied pensioners, who, receiv- 
ing only half - pay for doing nothing, 
object to seeing the other half given to 
those who do all the work ? 

Never, surely, was there a time so 
full of meetings ! To those composed 
of great boys, we have been long- 
enough accustomed ; but our attention 
has been lately called to the meetings 
which have taken place among the 
little boys, more especially alluding to 
one, the following report of which has 
just reached us. 

We would, however, premise that, 
before the lambs began to concoct as- 
semblages, the sheep had been some 
time in the habit of doing so. Iri 
chapel after chapel, we had witnessed 
lhc,active operations of congregational 
judgment and gratitude, in the ap- 
proval awavded by the flock to the 
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shepherd, and in the bestowal of such 
proofs of that approval as might be 
palpably apparent in the presentation 
of silver salvers and chased coffee-pots. 
We remember a striking incident at a 
meeting of the congregation of a chapel 
in Rutlandshire, where 5n old lady, 
whose person was so remarkably flat, 
that she might be described as without 
a profile, accompanied her subscrip- 
tion money with the observation that 
she had “ sat under her reverend pas- 
tor for twenty years, and that the ever- 
increasing weight of his doctrine had, 
she hoped, crushed the offending Eve 
out of her.” The foim and substance 
of the reverend gentleman’s person ex- 
hibited as opposite an extreme to the 
lady’s, as a Christmas plum pudding 
to a Slfltoetide pancake ; and the 
“ ever-ii^reasing weight ” of his body 
corporate, which, within the* said un- 
der-sitting, had been augmented from 
fifteen stone to twenty, seemed not 
only to have (t crushed ” every offence 
from her inside, but to have crushed, 
her inside out altogether. 

Hut tliis is a digression ; and we, 
without further preface, proceed with 
our account of a public meeting, in 
which, as we conceive, the leading 
featuies of all public meetings are ex- 
hibited. Nor let it be supposed that 
we would underrate the importance of 
what we arc about to detail; because, 
on the contrary, we recognise it as 
not a whit less important than many a 
public meeting which has taken place 
in many a borough since the Reform 
Act. 

rilLSENTA'lION or A PIECE OP 1>LATE 

10 1)R. LATllERUMP, BY THE YOU NO 

GENTLEMEN OP HIS ESTABLISHMENT. 

The pupils of Dr. Latherump’s esta- 
blishment having been requested to 
meet under the shed in the play- 
ground, between breakfast and mid- 
school, to take into consideration the 
propriety of presenting Dr. Latherump 
with some testimony of the high ap- 
proval they awarded to his conduct as 
a schoolmaster, Master Gubbleton was 
unanimously voted into the chair. 
Master Pipson opened the business 
of the day by stating, that although 
c< good boys ” were “ as plentiful as 
blaekben ics/’ good schoolmasters were 
by no means so abounding ; and, con- 
sidering the very low ebb to which 
schoolmastership was reduced in these 
days of degenerate old gentlemen, it 


became the bounden duty of all dis- 
tinguished young gentlemen to rally 
round such examples as might be 
deemed honourable exceptions to the 
Condition of schoolmasters in general. 
What number of such exceptions might 
ind, he could not take upon him- 
self t^say ; but he could take upon 
himsenf to say, that Dr. Latherump was 
an exception most unexceptionable. 
He (Master Pipson) had narrowly 
scrutinised, both in regard to the dis- 
cipline under which he had been 
placed himself, and in respect to the 
discipline which he had seen practised 
by the learned doctor on his (Master 
Pipson’s) schoolfellows — he had, he 
said, narrowly, naj*, severely, scruti- 
nised the learned doctor’s combined 
system of tuition, correction, and re- 
ward; and he could emphatically, and, 
as he hoped, truly say, that whether it 
was the learned doctor’s object to in- 
stil into the young mind the incontro- 
vertible principles of the Eton Gram- 
mar, to impress upon the young senses 
the salutary infliction of birch, or to en- 
courage the aspirings of the young heart 
with looks of gentle approval, or with 
prize-books elegantly bound in calf — 
be could — he would say again — truly 
say — that whether — as he said before 
— it was the learned doctor's object to 
administer learning, punish indolence, 
or bestow reward — he could — he 
would say once more — emphatically 
say — that — if he (Master Pipson) was 
any judge of a competency to teach, to 
correct, or to encourage — that, in that 
case, he could unhesitatingly, conscien- 
tiously, and confidently aver, that Dr. 
Latherump was in every respect — 
whether as a schoolmaster, or as a man 
— deserving of their admiration, their 
respect, and their kind consideration. 
Not to trespass any longer on the time 
of the meeting, he would now, at once* 
propose that some tribute of that ad- 
miration, respect, and kind considera- 
tion, to which he had just alladed — 
and, as he would say, had alluded to 
most truly — for what is more to be 
admired, respected, or kindly consi- 
dered, than the character and conduct 
which he had shewn to be the cha- 
racter and conduct of Dr. Latherump? 
He would therefore now, once and for 
all, propose — just premising that he 
wished the task of making the propo- 
sition had been entrusted to abler 
hands — though he was sure it could 
not have been entrusted to any one 
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more interested in its success than him- 
self : he would, therefore, now finally 
propose, that some tribute of that ad- 
miration, respect, and kind considera- 
tion, which the scholars of Dr. La< 
therump’s establishment entertained to- 
wards Dr. Latherump himself, should 
be provided by subscription, an/ pro- 
perly presented by some one properly 
fitted to present it. •(Cheers, and cries 
of 44 No one so proper ns Pipson /”) 
Master Dilbury rose to second the 
proposition. It was the first time he 
had ever risen to second any thing ; 
but, as the senior boy of the school, 
he had been prompted to undertake the 
doing so. Though he had been back- 
ward, he was still cheered in the as- 
surance that 

“ Nunquam seia est ad bonos mores via.” 

( Voice in the crowd , “Ah, verbuin per- 
sonate /”) He (Dilburv) didn’t mind 
the jeers of the ignorant, nor the con- 
tumelies of the proud. He was not 
ashamed of his Syntax ; aud he* would 
Tecommend the gentleman who had in- 
terrupted him to apply to himself (the 
gentleman’s self; the quotation he (the 
gentleman) had interrupted. 

Master Pipson here rose to order : 
but the chairman ordered him to sit 
down again, saying, 44 Pipson, keep 
your seat ; S mi there, hold your jaw ; 
Dilbury, preserve your temper/’ 

Dilbury proceeded, by asking 44 what 
he was saying when Smi there inter- 
rupted him t' f and having been in- 
formed, he said it all over again, by 
way of getting once more into the cur- 
rent of his theme; and then continued 
with, 44 and he hoped that, although 
late in overcoming his diffidence, he 
had succeeded in the conquest, though 
he could not presume to say that he 
should come off with flying colours. 

( Loud cheers , with 4 Go it, Ditlj/ /’) 
lie did not know what gentlemen 
might mean by 4 (Jo it !’ — neither did 
he wean to know what was intended 
by the individual who had shouted 

4 Dilly.’ 7/’that individual ” 

The chairman rose to say, that, with 
all his respect for Syntax, there was too 
much of the verbwn personate here ; 
and that he must request Mr. Dilbury, 
it he objected to “ go -it,” at least to 
“ iotve it,” by stating, clearly and at 
once, whether he intended to second 
Mr. Pipsons proposition. To the 
surprise of the meeting, Mr. Dilbury 
sat down. 
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The chairman waited ; but Mi*. Dil- 
bury spoke not, rose not. 

“ You are still in possession of the 
chair,” said the chairman. 

“ The chair be blowed !” said Dil- 
bury. 

Though tAie exact meaning of the 
term 44 blowed ” has never been posi- 
tively defined, the chairman sat uneasily 
upon his seat. An intuitive sense of 
sitting upon a barrel of gunpowder 
seemed to agitate him. The idea of a 
volcanic blast evidently haunted him. 
He rose from the chair. He ceased 
to sit ; he scorned to lie ; yet he de- 
clared he would “ stand it ” no longer. 
44 Dilbury,” said he, 44 quit the meet- 
ing, or you will compel me to quit the 
chair.” 

44 The chair be blowed l^aaid Dil- 
bury. 4P 

There a pitch of provocation, so 
far beyond endurance a^ to paralyse 
man, and excite only “ wood and 
stones.” What might have occurred, 
had there been a chair in the place, it 
is impossible to say, since even the 
three-legsed stool, on which the chair- 
man sat, flew like mad at the head of 
the aggravating Dilbury. The hint 
was taken. Poor Dilly lemained quiet, 
or, in other words, insensible; while 
two of his pitying companions earned 
him off 10 bed, and soothed his 
wounded brow w ith 44 vinegai and brown 
paper. ’ Dm ing this operation, the stool 
betook itself to its place under the 
chairman ; and a new seconder, to si p- 
port the proposal of Master Pipson, 
was found in Master Smithcrs, who, 
amidst the cheering of all the little 
boys, and particularly of the mis- 
chievous ones, advanced into the va- 
cated standing room of the depaitcd 
Dilly, and thus delivered himself: — 

44 Mr. Chairman and Chums, — When 
1 told poor old Dilly to ‘ go it,’ I little 
thought he’d be so soon gone ; but, as 
he is gone, I’m come to take his place, 
and support with rny best say the pro- 
posal of Pipson. In the first place, 
there’s not a lad in the school with a 
better right to speak in favour of old 
Latheiump than myself, seeing as how 
he never to my knowledge spoke in 
favour of me. No, my lads, lie never 
blarneyed me. W henever I have de- 
served it, I have had it pretty smartly ; 
and if I have sometimes had wore than 
I deserved, why, you know, there’s the 
more owing to his goodness and liber- 
ality. My eyel how he did let into 
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me last night for bolstering the butler; 
and how he will lay it on with a new 
broom presently, when he finds I don’t 
know a line of the imposition he was 
so good as to give me this morning. 
According to the commands of old 
Latherump, I ought to b8 now a pri- 
soner in the study, learning sixty lines 
of that infernal old Virgil; ’stead of 
which, 1 only snap my fingers at his 
commands, that I may attend here to 
advocate his merits: and if I can only 
be of assistance in voting him what 
he deserves, as a regular good birch 
brusher, he may flog away till he‘s in 
a fever and 1 in fits. I therefore, Mr. 
Chairman and Chums, beg to second 
the proposal of Jack Pipson, that a — 
a — a what V 1 said Smithers. 

“ A tr^ute,” said Pipson. 

“ A tmwte,” continued Smithers, 
u of — of — what t” # 

“ Of admiration, respect, and kind 
consideration,” said Pipson. 

“ Of admiration,” continued Smith- 
ers, %i for the old f ello\v’s learning; of* 
ropoct for his years ; and of — what is 

it r 

Kind consideration” 

“ Of kind consideration for the im- 
mense self-sacrifices the old rogue has 
made in the purchase of birch-brooms, 
and for the self-inflictions lie has ever 
endured m their application ; that such 
u tnbute be provided, and pijoperly 
presented by some one propeily fitted 
to present it.” ( Cheers , and cries of 
u No one so proper as Smithers /” re- 
sponded bu counter cheers, and u No one 
so proper as Pipson /”) 

“ lieg your pardon, Mr. Chairman,” 
said Smithers ; “ but, before we # quar- 
rel about who’s to do it, wouldn’t it be 
as well to settle what’s to be done, 
having previously settled whether any 
thing at all shall be doflfe ?” 

The chairman then announced, in 
due form, the proposal and seconding ; 
and it wa* agreed that the “ tribute 99 
should be agreed to. 

Ityder, juu., then arose to submit an 
opinion as to what that “ tnbute ” 
should be ; and prefaced bis observa- 
tions with a pathetic allusion to the 
“self-sacrifices” which Mr. Latherump 
had made in stripping birch-trees of 
their b. inches, and the self-inflictions 
lie had endured in stripping little boys 
of their breeches. Every boy of any 
observation must have observed, that 
while every succeeding day brought its 
new rod , no extra charge for that article 


had ever appeared in the half-yearly 
bills. Every boy, too, of any feeling, 
must have felt, that whenever a de- 
serving culprit writhed under the in- 
fliction of that rod, the unhappy La- 
therump exhibited such contortions of 
iysag£, so wild was his eye, so set his 
teethXmd so shortened his breathing, 
that it was evident he (Latherump) 
was himself a greater sufferer than the 
suffering boy. As an acknowledgment, 
then, of the liberal zeal and indefa- 
tigable application of their respected 
tutor, he (Ryder, jun.) would at once 
propose that a medal be struck, having 
on one side the mere residue trunk of 
a birch-tree, entiiely boughless, branch- 
less, and twigless, with a pair of cordu- 
roys nailed to and depending from the 
top*; while on the reverse would be 
exhibited, in violent juxtaposition, 
those peculiar features which were 
wanting to the conudetion of the ob- 
jects represented on The side opposite. 

Master Wagner wholly differed — he 
did — from the last speaker; and he 
should beg leave to say — be should — 
that he couldn’t at all approve of the 
corduroys and birch-tree — he couldn’t, 
lie thought — he did — that Mister Ry- 
der had mistaken the object of the tri- 
bute — he had. It was not so much 
their wish — it wasn’t — to testify their 
sense of Dr. Latherurnp’s disinterested 
efforts as a stripper and whipper, as to 
exhibit, in some striking way, their high 
approval of him as a preacher and 
teacher, lie thought — he did — that 
he might say— he might — without fear 
of contradiction — that, whether as a 
fundamental usher or a finishing brusher 
— whether as a Christian pastor or a 
classic master — he thought — he did — 
that it was their duty — it was — sub- 
stantially to express their matured 
judgment on the merits of the man 
whose business it had been to instil 
into them the elements of judging : 
and he should therefore propose — lie 
should — that a silver muffin-dish be 
provided, on the cover of which would 
be a suitable inscription, and the names 
of the donors. t 

Master Wagner’s proposal was put 
from the chair, seconded by one of the 
bench ; and a show of hands being 
called for on the affirmative side, a re- 
markably dirty show immediately took 
place. The young gentlemen of Dr. 
Latherump’s establishment, as it would 
seem, had been, with Caliban, gather- 
ing “ pig-nuts ” that morning. More- 
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over, at no time, in the doctor’s “ semi- 
nary,” did nail-brushes abound; but 
warts were as plentiful as fingers ; and 
ink being deemed a cure (if daily put 
on, and never washed off), the manual 
exhibition which presented itself was of 
a rather dingy, and of a very mottled, 
appearance. The show of hands /n tire 
negative side of the question, th/ugh it 
argued some division in opinion , only 
proved that, in respect to general com- 
plexion , the “ palmy state ” of Dr. La- 
therump’s establishment was of a uni- 
form character. It was agreed at all 
hands that u motley was the only wear.” 
The negatives, however, were m a mi- 
nority ; the muffin-dish carried the day : 
and a committee of the whole school, 
with powers to add to their number, 
was appointed to carry into effect .the 
purchase and presentation of the muffin- 
dish. 

The committee did its duty, in the 
provision of an ellgant silver muffin- 
dish, with a bottom to hold hot water, 
and a cover, on which was inscribed 
the following : — 

“ TO DU. LATilEltUMl', t 

As a testimony of the grateful approbation 
awarded to him by hi* Pupil*, 

" E’en as the muffin, glowing hot, 
Beneath this cover rests. 

So grateful favour, ever warm, 

Shall keep within our breasts. 

Though thou a many goodly birr h 
Hast left a twigless stump, 

Yet still on memory’s tree shall blooin 
Thy virtues, Latherump. 

Then lift the cover thankfully — 

Thy mouth, too, open wide ; 

And may thy muffins ever be 
Well butter’d on each side.” 

(Then follow the names of the donors.) 

A day having been appointed for 
presenting the muffin-dial), a suitable 
address was prepared by the delegated 
Pipson. Dr. Latherump, however, 
remained in such perfect ignorance of 
the honour intended him, that he oc- 
casioned the temporary subversion of 
the intended scheme. The doctor’s 
orchard had been robbed. Ife taxed 
all the mischievous boys with the theft, 
and all the others with the knowledge 
of it; and, as he could neither convict 
any one of the former, nor obtain 
evidence from any one of the latter, he 
sentenced the whole school to forfeit 
those ve r y play-hours which were in- 


tended to be employed in the ceremony 
of presenting the plate, ate his muffins 
from a platter of blue crockery, and, 
lumping together the innocent and 
guilty of the “ establishment,” sent 
them all suppcrless to bed. 

It became, then, a question with 
many of the subscribers, whether they 
should present the piece of plate with 
a laudatory oration as originally in- 
tended, or at once emphatically ad- 
dress the feelings of the doctor by 
t( shy-ing” the muffin-dish at his head. 
It was thought, however, that a quieter 
revenge would be the more complete ; 
and they therefore worked out their 
bondage and their fast, and postponed 
the execution of their patronage until 
the morrow. 

The unsatisfied Latherump w’as 
about to renew his inquineAfter the 
yet undiscovered offender, when the 
assembled school, headed by the dele- 
gated Pipson, approached him m a 
body. Latherump, thinking that the 
blazon fiont of open lebellion was be- 
Vure him, stood indignant and agha>t, 
when lie was at once surprised and 
relieved by the respectful maimer in 
which the leader of the assembly, 
with the bow of a most submissive 
courtesy, laid before him the silver 
muffin-dish. 

“ Young gentlemen,” said the abash- 
ed pedagogue, “ what am 1 to under- 
stand 6y this 

Now, without giving the exact words 
in which the reply was delivered (and 
which, we need not say, affected to be 
very respectful), we report its substance 
to have been as follows : — 

“ We mean you to understand, you 
savagfi old gentleman, that, although 
deprived by your tyranny yesterday of 
our recreation and our supper, we still 
harbour no r^enge beyond that of 
compelling you to own that we are 
merciful judges of your actions. Wc 
offer you a muffin-dish in token of 
forgiveness and peace, when we might 
have assailed your ugly old head with 
a volley of lexicons. In resolving to 
present you with this testimony of our 
approval, we are now obliged to con- 
fess that we rather consulted our own 
dignity and deserts, than yours ; and 
we trust you will receive it as a lesson 
never to be forgotten, that your boys 
are henceforth your peers; and that, 
however you may hold the rod, ive 
will hold the reins.” 

The answer ofold Latherump, which 
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we need not say, affected to be very 
dignified and affectionately conde- 
scending, was, in true meaning, as 
follows : — 

" Who the deuce taught you to 
know whether I am a competent 
teacher or not? However the silly 
custom of the times, and the accepta- 
bility of a silver muffin-dish, may in- 
duce me to receive your gift, I could 
find it in my heart to 1 lather* you all 
round for your impudence. The idea 
of a parcel of raw lads pronouncing 


on the merits of their master and 
pastor, is, to make the best of it, only 
‘ very tolerable, and not to be endured.’ 
I suppose I must thank you for your 
gift, pardon you for robbing my 
orchard, and grant you a half-holyday; 
but, depend upon it, I shall not forget 
td be* more rigid for the future in 
check il g your saucy presumption, and 
in confining you {p the only privilege 
of childhood — that of teaching your 
grandmothers to suck eggs,” 

Zodt, 13. 


BABYLON. 

t SONNET FROM TIIE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 

May Heaven upot^tliy looks rain down its fire, 

Thou wicked one, that scorn’st thy simple store, 
drown rich and proud by making others poor, l 
Since ever to do ill is thy desire ! 

Nest of all treasons ! whence, full-fledged, aspire 
All vexing ills winged fortit the wide world o er ; 

Slave to lust, revel, not— evermore 
Raising thy wild excesses higher andjmgher ! 

Old men and young, bent on eacfi godless game, 

Troop through thy chambers ; and Beelzebub 
Stalks in the midst, with bellows fans the flame ; 

Urging, with devilish glee, the wild hubbub. 

l ; ar other, once, thy self-denying name ; 

Bare to the winds thou walk’dst, mid thorns unshod ; 

Now, such thy life, its’stench doth rise to God ! 

The original is omitted in many editions of Petrarch ; and in some, the 
omission is stated to be “ by order of the lloly Inquisition.” It is found in 
one of the writer’s oldest editions printed at Venice, con la Sposilione di M. 
Giovanni Andrea Gesualdo , and is subjoined: — 

Fiamma del ciel sulle tue treccie piova 
Malvagia, che del fiume, c dalle ghiande 
Per l’altrui impoverir sei ricca, c grarnlc ; 

Poiche di mal oprar tan to ti giova ; 

Nido di tradimenti, in cui si cova, 

Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 

Di vin serva, di letti, c di vivande ; 

In cui lussuria fa 1’ ultima prova. 

Per le camere tue fanciulle e vecchi 
Vanno trescando, h Beelzebub in mezzo 
Co mantici b col fuoco, h con gli speechi, 

Gia non fostu nudrita in piume al rozzo; 

Ma nuda al vento, b scalza fra li stecclii : 

Or vivi si, ch’ a Dio ne venga il lezzo. 
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THE FETES OF JULY. 


Paris, August 0, J839. t 
My dear Yorke, — Bang — bang — 
bang! went the cannon of the Invalids 
on Saturday, July the 27th, /li the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty*nine, at the most 
unsentimental and unfiiendly, as well 
as untimely hour, of six. “ Plague 
take their banging /” I could not help 
exclaiming, as 1 turned myself, “ 1 
wish they would commence their fes- 
tivities at a less early hour.” But 
wishing in this, as in most other cases, 
was, of all expedients, the worst; and 
so as the bangs — bangs — bungs! con- 
tinued, I sprung from my couch, ‘and 
upbraided the lovers of late hours and 
of morning dozes. As I looked on the 
“ milkmen’s carts from the Beaulieu 
on the euily apprentices clearing the 
boutiques; on the greengrocery trucks 
returning from the Ilalle to tlfe faux- 
bourgs, with the piovisious of another 
day ; on the cooks hastening with their 
puniers to puichase early and cheaply, 
that they might gain a greater profit out 
of theirworthy masters and mistresses — 
1 felt initiated once more into the secrets 
of that unseen portion of life, which 
are transacted m a great city between 
the hour& of five and eight in the 
morning. The chffonnict's, or hand- 
and-basket scavengers, weie already on 
the alert with their baskets on tlieir 
backs, scraping with tlieir little stick 
and its iron hook at the end, among 
the sweepings out of the shops and 
ground-floors, and depositing over their 
left shoulders into the basket aforesaid 
with a vivacity and celerity quite 
amusing, the moisels of paper, card, 
rope, string, glass, bones, and other 
vend-able articles they met with on 
their march. “ All is fish that comes 
to net,” is the maxim of these chiffon - 
niers; and so on they trudge, rummag- 
ing over eveiy heap of rubbish, till the 
basket is quite full, and till it is time 
to be sorting its contents. 

At length the banging ceased. The 
Invalides had terminated their thunder- 
ing exploits, and Paris had been loudly 
informed that “ the fetes were begun.” 

It may just be possible, my dear 
Yorke, that some one reader of Re- 
gina may ask, Wlmt fetes are these to 
which %e You know Who” is referring? 
Tins is not probable, but it is possible; 


so I will answer the question in a very 
few words. 

The fetesi of July are certain public 
entertainments held on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of that month, from 1831 
downwards, to celebrate the anniversary 
of three similar days in 1830 ; in which 
the inhabitants of Paris drove fioin the 
palaces of their forefathers the de- 
scendants of Henry the Fourth and 
Louis le Grand ; in which they over- 
threw the throne and the altar. 

But, as a gentleman of high morals, 
unblemished integrity, and consistent 
conduct, has directed us, “ when we 
are far from the lips that we love, 
simply to make love to the lips that 
are neaiy* we mu^t make the best of 
what the gods who now govern give 
us, and endeavour to extract some 
merriment even liom the least pro- 
( imsing materials. So, as the banging 
of the cannon of the Invalides has an- 
nounced to us the commencement of 
the ictes of July, we will say with the 
gamin of Palis, “ j\ am nous ui don- 
nerons." 

W lien the programme had been in- 
spected, and the weighty matters of 
dinner-houis and chapeaus had been 
diseased, we sallied out right merrily 
to see the fetes; resolved, anite <jui 
coutc , on finding u sermons in stones, 
hooks in the running brooks, and * imi’ 
in eveiy thing ” Such a resolution 
was, to say the least of if, particularly 
indecorous on the weeping and mourn- 
ing day of the fetes of July; for, at 
the very moment we were sallying forth 
for “ fun,” the patriotic journeymen 
tailors of the good city of Palis were 
assembling on the Place de la Bourse 
to visit, in a most solemn and im- 
posing procession, ** The Tombs of the 
Martyrs of Liberty,” who died in at- 
tacking the throne, the altar, and the 
hearth, in the month of July, 1833 ! 

After the banging of the cannon had 
censed, and the panes of glass no 
longer shivered at the magnificent 
roaiing of the Invalides’ artillery, the 
very old women and very gray men 
of each arrondksnnent , proceeded to 
the hou^e of the mayor to receive 
the relief, or cold meat and other 
condiments, provided for them on this 
first day’s celebration of the valour and 
magnanimity of the “ heroic Parisians!” 
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So here we are at the mayor’s house 
of the first ar7'ondme?nent, line d ’An- 
jou, St. llonorc, with a company of 
National Guards to keep order, a tri- 
coloured flag at the gate to excite 
enthusiasm, and cold-boiled stickings, 
loaves of bread, and macon and water, 
to satisfy hunger and assuage thirst. 

“ Pauline Devaux,” cries the mayor, 
in a tone of official protection, “ come 
forward, and receive your provisions !” 
Poor old soul! she is ninety; lives in 
the sixth floor above the cntrc-sol, 
(which, for the life of me, I can never 
make more nor less of than the seventh 
story ) ; has been a widow forty-seven 
years ; supported her mother for thirty 
years; has not had a new gown since 
Napoleon was married to Josephine ; 
remembers the first revolution, and 
talks of its e\onis with precision and 
firmness; dcscnbes Robespierre most 
giaphically; and is as good a Con- 
seivative as can le found in the Carl- 
ton. She ad i amed steadily, though 
slowly, for her cheer, and took back to 
ha lonelv mansurde a four-pound loaf, 
a pound of ^tickings, and a quart of 
lnii.;imdy. She must have a good 
digoMion, as well as a good appetite, 
to master her provisions; but poverty 
makes u woman acquainted with strange 
diniins, as well as it does a man with 
1 roll bedfellows. Poor Pauline ! she 
mil d,e one of these days without 
being missed. She has outlived all 
her con temporaries ; she has no rela- 
tives : and, of course, no friends — not 
even a seventieth cousin. If ill, she 
must be her own nurse; if dying, her 
own priest. The surly porter would 
nc.il ascend to the seventh floor, 
except on quarter-day to collect the 
lent for the landlord ; and if it should 
happen that she dies some day after 
the rent has been paid, her old bones 
may remain without a coffin till the 
next rent- day conducts the collector of 
iaits to the latch of poor Pauline. 
There she goes back to her tnansarde, 
her wine in a pitcher, her beef in her 
pocket, and her bread under her arm. 
“ Bon jour, Pauline,” “ Bon jour, 
nionsieui.” “ 11 fait bien chaud au- 
jourri’liui, Pauline.” “ Oui, mon- 
sieur, et surtout pour unt pauvre 
femme de quatre-vingt-dix ans.” The 
crowd ‘'tare at her, for she walks oft’ 
with something even of dignity about 
her. She was born before the first 
ievolutic.li, and there is more pure 
Mood in her vein* than is to be found 
VOL. XX. XO. CXVJT, 


in the whole faubourg St. Antoine. 
There was a time when, in good old 
England, such an old lady as Pauline 
would have been kindly treated in a 
arish poorhouse ; but since the Whigs 
ave become the national almoners, 

S aulinc is as well off in her mansarde, 
sh\ would be in the “ Union.” 

“ Herre Canut !” calls the mayor 
again ; and one of the faithful subjects 
of Louis XV. makes his appearance. 
He is eighty-six. He was born when 
Massillon, iiousseau, Crebillon, Vol- 
taire, and Montesquieu, were, more or 
less, in their glory; and, even at his 
time oflife, repeals passages from the 
Henriade with propriety and taste. 
He has lived under the reigns of Louis 
XV., XVI., XVIII., and Charles X.; 
beside the revolution, the empire, the 
republic, and the new-fangled system 
of a u republican monarchy.” He has 
served the two first sovereigns as a 
soldier, and relates •anecdotes of their 
private life, amours, and glory. I 
asked dnm, “ if he had heard the can- 
non at six this morning?” lie laughed 
heartily, and told me that he had cried 
fro i£u fear when an infant of a year 
old, as those same cannon announced 
the birth of Louis XVI.! 

When the distribution of beef, sau- 
sages, bread, and wine, was over, we 
wended our way " to the tombs.” 
“ But the shops are all open !” said 
Mary. “ But no one is in black !” said 
Fanny. Very true. Act -of- pari la- 
ment tears are not very plentiful, either 
in France or elsewhere ; and “ the 
heroes of July, 1830,” have merited 
more reproaches than pity. As the 
programme would have it, however, 
“ that funeral-services, in honour of 
those who fell at the revolution,” were 
to be performed in the churches, as 
well as at the tombs, in front of the 
Loime, in the Rue Froid Menteau, in 
the Marche des Innocens, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Champs de Mars 
and the Pont de Crenelle, we were 
resolved lo witness act-of-parliament 
grief, ami to be present at funeral- 
sen ices ordered to be celebrated by the 
chief of the police. 

As the best plays are always per- 
formed at the head theatres, we re- 
solved on witnessing the pantomime 
of official mourning at Notre Dame, 
and the shedding of tears over the 
graves of the heroes at the tombs of 
the Louvre. Nothing could be more 
orthodox than this arrangement; and 

A A 
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away we hastened through all the 
business and bustle of Paris, no one 
paying the smallest attention to us, to 
the heroes, or to the tombs, except the 
journeymen tailors to whom we havp 
befoie alluded, and who are shortly to 
play an important part in the drama 
of our first day's festivities. / * 

“But where is the fete?”* again 
asked Fanny. Poo* Fanny ! she came 
to see fetes, and she sees mock funerals. 
This is loo bad ; but how can you 
get up act- of- parliament mourning, 
without resorting to deception and 
artifice ? As Fanny saw no fete at 
Notre Dame, she was determined not 
to be disappointed at the Louvre; and 
thither we hastened with rapid steps 
to the tombs of the heroes. But first 
of all, one word as to the tombs ; and 
then another as to their contents. The 
tombs are nothing more than some 
black painted crosses and pieces of 
wood stuck in the «at ill, over and about 
a certain piece of land now railed in, 
and on the sides of the Louvre next 
the quay and the church of St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois ; into which were hud- 
dled, indiscriminately, the dead «!,' 0 ^hes 
of the thieves, pickpockets, assassins, 
marauders, escaped convicts, and other 
worthy citizens, who tell m the stieets 
round and about the Loime m their 
matchless and successful attack on 
the soldiers of the king, on the palaces 
of the Louvre and Tuileiies, and on 
the laws, throne, and institutions of 
the country, on the 28th and 20th of 
July, 1830. A poor, timid, frightened- 
out-of-his-wits priest (made within 
the last few days, by Louis Philippe, 
a minor canon at St. Denis), was 
laid hold of by “ the sovereign 
people" at that epoch, and compelled, 
nolens vo/cm, to bless and consecrate 
this piece of ground ; and from that 
epoch to the piesent hour, the wi etches 
then and there buried have been 
styled “ heroes !” 

Surrounding this spot of giound 
were National and Municipal Guards, 
as well as some tioops of the line. 
Small pieces of dirty, br'ovvn, hereditary 
crape, transmitted from festival to fes- 
tival, were tied round their unfortunate 
arms; and every quarter of an hour the 
band played some funereal air, and oc- 
casionally a stave of the “ Parisienne ” 
'o please the populace. 

The sin shone most July-/#/ at 
liiK pemd of mu* day’s festivities ; 
and S »U w'-»s apparently calm am! 


quiet, when, of a sudden, the sen- 
tinel approached the commanding 
officer, and announced that a column 
of men, consisting of many hundreds, 
were approaching, with a standard- 
bearer at their head, and colours 
flying. It vi’as the regiment of snips ! 
The commanding officer lost not a 
moment. “ Shut the gates," was the 
first order, and the gates were shut; 
but, oh! what a rush there was to 
those gates on the part of the lookers-on 
at the band and the tombs, before they 
vveie shut. A few could not escape. 
The column approached. “ Are they 
armed !” asked the officer. “ No," 
was the reply. Yet he directed his 
troops to draw up in order of battle. 
They did so. Every man’s gun was 
loaded; every tailor would have been 
u winged," if lie had even attempted 
to enter ,the gates. The column of 
tailors now dievv up in martial order. 
The head of the snips directed the flags 
to be waved, and the flags were waved. 
The sign was given to take ofthaU; 
‘and white and brown, black and gieeu, 
round hats, pointed hats, gieasy hats — 
all wen* off. What a spectacle ! Tim 
heads of five hundred tailors were 
presented to the beams of the sun. 
But the sun was merciful; a few dark 
clouds passed over his ray**, and the 
five hundred journeymen stood up in 
all the dignity of citizi us and of 
Frenchmen. 1* never shall forget the 
builesque of that moment. The chief 
of the snips raised his eyes to heaven, 
very much m the fashion of a duck at 
thunder. 'Die movement was electri- 
cal. The whole five hundred (with 
the exception of some half dozen who 
had bnly one eye each) did the same 
thing; and Heaven was invoked hv 
nine hundred and ninety-four eyes of 
as brave and enlightened a body as 
ever matched down the Buo St. 
llonoie, or across the Pont Neuf. It 
was enough. The chief of the snips 
had been kindly apprised that the 
muskets of the soldiers were loaded ; 
and, as the “ sacred baud of patriots" 
under Ins direction had never proposed 
to be shot, nor even to be wounded, 
the word “ march" was pionounced ; 
the hats were all on the heads again ; 
the sun broke from behind the clouds; 
the peispi ration, which was most pro- 
fuse, partly from fear of being shot, 
and partly from the intense heat of the 
day, rolled down the most v.uied fac*- 
**f tins motley procession ; and they 
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wended their pacific and mourning 
way to the next depot of the bones of 
the heroes of July. The soldiers 
lowered their arms, unloaded their 
muskets, opened the gates, regained 
their u stand at ease,” and the band 
struck up a verse of the <t# Parisienne” 
to announce the victory which had 
been achieved over the column of 
tailors. This was not “ the battle 
of the windmills,” but the “ battle 
of the cabbages.” The next day 
the official journal of the government 
applauded both parties, and eulogised 
the valour of the army, and the pru- 
dence of the tailors. Alay every anni- 
versary be marked by such bloodless 
triumphs ! 

In a few minutes we found ourselves 
on that venerable bridge, nearly three 
centuries old, of the immense length of 
767 feet, and m front of the* statue of 
Henri IV. The history of that statue 
may be thus given ; and it is interest- 
ing, as it marks in a strong outline the 
difference between two epochs. After, 
tile death of that mighty prince — mighty 
in love, and mighty in war — Alarie de 
Aiedicis, lus widow and queen-regent, 
resolved on erecting a monument in 
commemoration of her departed lord. 
Her father, Cosmo II., grand duke of 
Tuscany, having sent her a bronze horse, 
*.he ordered Duple to cast a figure of 
tne king; and when the group *vas fi- 
nished, it was placed on the Pont Neuf, 
opposite the Place Dauphine, in the 
small square area which took the name 
of Place Henri IV. Louis XIII. laid 
the first stone of the pedestal on the 
13th August, 1G14 ; but the ornaments 
and bas-reliefs were not finish^! till 
1G35, under the administration of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The statue ofllenri 
IV. was the first public monument of 
the kind ever erected in Paris. In the 
night of 24lh August, 1787, at the time 
of the refusal of the pat lenient to enre- 
gister the stamp-duty and land-tax, the 
partisans of the par lenient assembled 
on this bridge, and obliged the pas- 
sengers to salute the statue of Henri IV. 
On the Util August, 170*2, this statue 
was thrown down by the same parly 
who had forced the passengers to sa- 
lute it in 1787. In tne same year, the 
famous “ alarm gun ” was placed on 
the Pont Neuf. On the 3d Alay, 1814, 
the day when Louis XVI II., after more 
than twenty years’ exile, returned to his 
capital, a plaster statue of Henry IV. 


was placed on the Pont Neuf ; which 
was subsequently replaced by the 
splendid work of art which now graces 
the Place Henri IV. The statue, which 
is in bronze, was erected by voluntary 
subscription It is of colossal size; 
i%> hdglit is fourteen feet, and its weight 
tliirt)n|housand pounds. Lemot was 
charged with its execution, and Pig- 
giani was its founder. “ I receive with 
pleasure the present which the French 
people make me,” said Louis XVIII., 
at the inauguration of the statue. u I 
see in it the offering of the rich, and 
the mite of the poor and the widow, 
to raise again a statue which I contem- 
plate with joy. I see in it a pledge for 
the happiness of France. At the sight 
of this image, the French will recollect 
the* affection which Henri IV. enter- 
tained for them, and will deserve to be 
lovtd by his descendants.” The pro- 
phecy of the monarch was not accom- 
plished : and here \se perceive, from 
the most inappropriate tricoloured 
emblems which surround the statue he 
thus inaugurated, that the French have 
not deserved to be loved by the de- 
scendants either of Ilenri IV. or of the 
author of the Charter. As I gazed al- 
ternately on the statue and on the 
bloodstained banners of revolutionary 
France, I thought of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, and said, 
with Shakspeare — 

“ Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by 
tb’ band, 

But with bis arms outstretch’d, as he 
would fly, 

Grasps the incomer.” 

But I must not moralise, or you will 
go to sleep over my fetes ; and you 
will find them as dull in their descrip- 
tion as they were in reality. 

The Pont Neuf is a charming spot 
to spend a *pare hour at any period of 
the year, and at any portion of the day. 
The concourse of passengers i§ inces- 
sant, and the scenes are most varied 
and amusing. Literature and fried 
potatoes, dog-dressers and dealers in 
blacking, ballad-singers and clippers 
of cats, cake-merchants, shoe-blacks, 
and print-sellers, are the constant oc- 
cupiers of the foot pavement and mov- 
able stalls of this immovable bridge. 
The dog and cat -sellers and clippers 
are here most numerous ; and their 
sign-boards are so laughable, that I 
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cannot refrain from sending you two 
specimens : — 

Lu Iiose, 

Tond les chiens et sn 
femme proprement, et 
va-t-en ville. / 


Dufaure , 

Coupe chiens, cbnts, 
et les oreilles des 
carlins, des mes- 
sieurs et des dames 
j qui lui feront Flion- 
| lieur de lui accorder 
| leur confiance, & c. 

a Fried potatoes for one sou,” cries 
a sharp, shrill voice. A Frenchman of 
the la>t century purses this English 
“ plat,” and contends for “ chicoree au 
jus,” or for “ l’oseille,” or “ des cpi- 
nards.” lie hates potatoes, and all 
who fry, as well as all who eat them. 

The ballad-singer is busy to-d^v with 
his “ heroes of July not in singing 
the songs, for that is interdicted on this 
fmt ItHe day, as it is the mourning and 
sorrowing day ; but lie is busy in learn- 
ing the verses he is to bawl to-morrow. 
They will be full of “sublime ardour,” 
and “ courage invincible,” and “ cou- 
ronnes immortelles;” and all for one 
halfpenny. 

“Shall Ijust dust your shoes, ladies?” 
asks a veteran boot-cleaner, of colossal 
stature ; “ it is a pity that such pretty 
feet should be disfigured by Parisian 
dust.” llis compliment reminds me 
of an elephant making love, or of a 
deaf woman who is under the necessity 
of using her ear-horn to learn that she 
is “ adored.” But the shoe-black is so 
importunate, and his arguments are so 
irresistible, that the ladies consent to 
have their shoes relieved from the 
weight . of the “ poussibre and the 
labouier is rewarded with something 
more weighty than either compliments 
or srmLs. 

“ Here is a beautiful little dog, ma- 
dam, as playful as a kitten, and as 
harmless as a lamb ! — so intelligent, so 
clean, so full of winning ways! He 
never bites, madam ; lias been brought 
'- 1 - mo-t genteelly; has hair as soft 
as silk, and a skin as white as milk. 
E<vVk a* its eyes, madam ; it knows 


what I am saying just as well as you 
do, madam. I can hardly bear the idea 
of parting with him, madam, he is so 
gentle and so engaging.” All this, 
and a few phrases more, which I for- 
get, were said in one breath, and with 
a rapidity ahd an energy which beg- 
gared description. “ What is the price 
you ask for him ?” was the reply which 
a pretty Englishwoman made to the 
dog -clipper’s importunity. “ Only 
forty fiancs, madam,” was the answer. 
“ C’est trop cher,” replied the fan 
daughter of Albion : “ Je vous don- 
nera vmgt francs, si vous voulez.” The 
lady turned on her heel, and joined 
her party ; but the dog-clipper ran 
after her. “ What ! you leopard, you 
English canaille , you sham milady ! 
you offer me twenty francs for my dog, 
and turn away without waiting my 
answer? ^ou think, 1 suppose, I stole 
the dog ! No ; I don’t run away from 
my country as you English thieves do. 
I am an honest man, though I do clip 
• dogs. Better to eat a mouthful of 
bread got honestly, than spend >our 
creditors’ money abroad.” For two or 
three minutes these, and similarly gen- 
teel and courteous phiascs, proceeded 
from the lips of Monsieur La Rose, till 
the lady appealed to a fout-policeman 
for protection ; when he was sent back 
to Ins dog-cages, bawling as lie went, 
“ Leonards! English thieves! stay at 
home !” This is a specimen, not only 
of the “ politeness ” of the lower orders, 
but also of their hereditary and natuial 
hatred of the English nation. 

Bang, bang, hang ! went the guns of 
the Invalides again. It was six o’clock. 
The first day’s fetes were closed. The 
tombs were left to take care of them- 
selves. The churches were shut. The 
tears were all dried. The music played 
no longer. It was dinner-time. All 
Pans went to dme. The dogs and cats 
vverc carried home from the Pont Ncuf. 
The Seine flowed on as merrily as ever 
to the deep, deep sea ; and we sought 
our own mahogany, and its plain but 
plentiful provisions. The first day’s 
fete was ended. 

“ Punctual as lovers to the appointed 
hour,” the cannon of die Invalides com- 
menced at six precisely, on Sunday the 
28lh, their most hateful .and rousing 
banging. But l was determined to 
defy all their insinuations, and quietly 
to submit to the half- hour's toiturc. 
At lonsrih they ceased, and m a few 
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minutes I found myself in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

DREAM. 

I thought I saw a king, and he was 
made of glass ; but he h^d legs, and 
arms, and eyes, and feet, and a tongue, 
and a heart (which was so black, that 
it was a deeper black than the blackest 
jet); and he moved, and spake, and 
ate, and drank, and wore a tinsel crown, 
made of something very light and very 
fly-away, but which was red, and white, 
and blue, and looked quite as pretty as 
a tricoloured rocket. And 1 thought 
this king of glass lived in a splendid 
glass palace, the colours of which were 
varied and gay, and light and tasteful; 
but it had a tremendous movement 
with it, which was by no means assur- 
ing cr agreeable. And ther^ was hall 
after hall, and saloon upon saloon, and 
all looked ghtleung, and bright, and 
dazzling; but it ^eemed to be without 
a foundation : and whenever the king 
moved, even from one hall to another,* 
1 though the whole of the palace, the 
k.ng, and the crown, would fall into 
ten thousand pieces. Still it kept to- 
gether — how, I could not tell; and my 
anxiety for its security redoubled, when 
f percened, in one corner of a hall to 
• tie right of that m which the king was 
landing, a figuie, resembling that of a 
Paris lepubhcan woikman, bearing in 
his hand a standard, oil which was in- 
scribed, “The Promises of the K evolu- 
tion of 1830 and above it weie 
painted au empty sack, a hollow egg, 
nut-shells, an expiring taper, and a 
loaf of four pounds, on which was 
written, “ seventeen sous.” And Whilst 
I was wondering in my dream wliat 
this could all mean, of a sudden the 
hall was filled by “ the people,” who 
asked, “ What have jou done with our 
France V* “ What has become of our 
glory V 9 “ What has become of our 
liberties V 1 “ What has become of our 
princes V' The noise of these people 
was horrific, and shook every morsel of 
glass of which the king ami the palace 
were composed : and I felt my soul 
quake within me. The king attempted 
to reply, but no one would listen to 
him. Ue made the most superhuman 
efforts to obtain a hearing ; but all Ins 
efforts were fruitless. The mob re- 
peated the cries for at least an hour ; 
and the king sunk with exhaustion. 
At this moment 1 saw in the distance 
a young man of noble bearing and of 


martial air on a white charger, adorned 
witli nodding plumes of white ostrich- 
feathers, approach the people. He 
rode slowly and majestically amongst 
tnem ; whilst they shouted some cry, 
which I could not for the life of me 
lrear^jpr at least half an hour. At 
lengtlmie approached the palace. The 
sound of martial ^nusic was heard in 
the distance. The white flag of the 
Bourbons, unsullied and pure, was 
borne triumphant by thousands and 
tens of thousands of citizens ; and au 
old national anthem was sounding in 
my ravished ears, instead of the “ Ca 
ira,” the “Marseillaise,” or the “ Pa- 
risienne.” I turned my head to look 
who tapped me on my shoulder, and 
1 candd see no one ; but on turning 
my head round again, the glass king, 
glass crown, and glass palace, had all 
disappeared; and before me stood the 
old gray palace of She Tuilenes, with 
the white flag crowning it, and 
llenri .V. addressing his loving sub- 
jects from the centre balcony I 

know no mote, except that at that 
mo gym t a knock at my bed loom door 
informed me “ that my barber was 
waiting.” 

Sunday is always a f£te day at Paris, 
i. t. when it does not rain, snow, hail, 
or blow a hurricane : fov of all the 
people on the face of the earth most 
dependent on the state of the weather, 
the Parisians must undoubtedly be 
placed at the top of the list. 

“ \A here is the f£te to-day ?” asked 
Fanny. And well she might; for if. 
the almanac had not declared it to be 
the 28th July, it might just as well 
have been mistaken for the 28th of 
August. There were two reasons for 
this state of things ; and 1 will tell you 
them both right plainly. The second 
day’s fete this year happened, most 
unfortunately for the pleasure-loving 
Parisians, but most fortunately for the 
coffers of the government and the city, 
to be on a Sunday. On any other day 
in the week, the first day would have 
been devoted to distributions at the 
mail ics of food to the poor ; the se- 
cond day, to weeping at the tombs of 
tlit heroes ; and the third to rejoicings; 
as we shall see hereafter. But the go- 
vernment could not have the impudence 
to ask the Parisians either to go to 
church, or to visit the tombs on a Sun* 
day, for it knew it woifld be disobeyed ; 
and it therefore crowded church, cha* 
rity, tombs, and tears, all into a Satur- 
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day, when every one was busy with his 
every-day occupations, and left Sunday 
quite free for the pleasui e-going citi- 
zens. Then there was another reasop 
for this arrangement, and that was 
“ economy.” The government saved n 
day’s expenditure for pleasui es ff > r life 
people. For on Sunday there treed to 
be a gratuitous representation at all the 
theatres ; but this year there was none. 
On other occasions, there were the in- 
auguration festivals of public monu- 
ments, or the opening of public build- 
ings ; but this year there was none. 
The Parisians were left to select their 
own amusements, and to pay for them ; 
and the government had the satisfaction 
of avoiding the expenditure, as well as 
of preventing the disorder and confu- 
sion which must always result in Paris 
from three days’ holydays. In fact, this 
year the Parisians had hut one ; for on 
Saturday, not a thousand persons alto- 
gether took notice of the tombs or the 
tears, the garlands or the chants. On 
Sunday, the Parisians either bought or ' 
sold, opened theii shops or closed them, 
according to their wonted custcm^and 
took their usual walk, ride, or d"rive, 
'and regaled themselves and their sweet- 
hearts vvitli beer called English, and 
“ Gftteaux de Nanteire ” made in Paiis. 

“But where is the fete?” once more 
asked Fanny; and we read the official 
programme. It was as follows : 

“ Monday. 29th . — In the Carre Ma- 
rigny, Champs Klysees, and on the 
Esplanade des Invalides, military repre- 
sentations in theatres, from two in the 
afternoon till nightfall. 1 here will also 
be two orchestras on each place for 
dancing, and a fruit de Cocagne . At the 
Barriere duTrcine, there will be a theatre 
for military representations, another for 
rope-dancing, four orchestras for dancing, 
and a mat de Cocagne. On the Seine, 
between the Pont Royal and the Pont 
de la Concorde, at one o’clock, there will 
be jousts on the water, boat-races, and 
other nautical amusements. On the Font 
d’Orsa^, M. Margat will make an ascen- 
sion in a balloon, at five o’cloi k. In the 
garden of the Tuileries, a grand concert 
will be performed at seven, before the 
Pavilion de l’llorloge. At eight, illumi- 
nated boats and barges, dressed out with 
flags, will be rowed up and down the 
river between the two bridges. They 
will also contain bands of music. At 
i in**, there will be a grand display of 
fireworks from thj* Font de la Concorde; 
from which also three illuminated bal- 
loons will be sent up. At the same hour, 
there will be a display of fireworks at the 


Barriere du Troue. At night, the Hotel 
de Yille, the Arc de Triompbe at the 
Barriere de l’Etoile, the Grand Avenue 
of the Champs Elysees, the Cours de la 
Heine, the Font des Invalides, the Allee 
d’Autun, the Esplanade des Invalides, 
the Barriere Mu Trone, and all the public 
buildings, will be illuminated.” 

This was the programme ! It looked 
well on paper, like that of the revolu- 
tion of J 830. How it would appear in 
reality vve resolved to see. “ Perhaps,” 
said one of the party, “ the promises of 
to-day may resemble those of the Hotel 
de Ville.” Hut Fanny, as well as Mary, 
was averse to gloomy predictions; and 
so, in spite of a tropical sun, and dust 
in abundance, we set forth on our tra- 
vels in quest of fetes and pleasures. 

As the Barricie du Tione at the 
end of thji world, quite at the furthest 
extremity of that revolutionary fau- 
bourg of St. Antoine, so familiar to all 
who are not as ignorant as horses of 
French history, vve decided, not by 
ballot, but by open polling, on visiting, 
in the first instance, the fetes of the 
Paris Shoreditch, Iloxton, kingsland, 
and Bethnal Green. Miss Mary thinks 
I am wrong in this comparison ; and 
having a sort of patriotic love of Jane 
Shore, Warburton’s Madhouse, anil 
the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
will have it that the Bameie du Trone 
should be compared to Whitechapel, 
and rhe faubourg St. Antoine to Spi- 
tal fields and the surrounding quarters. 
Then be it so; and you have only to 
imagine youtself in Whitechapel Road, 
on a very intensely broiling, boiling, 
frying, July afternoon, surrounded by 
the tiite of the Commercial Road, 
Wapping, the Docks, Spitalfields, the 
Minories, Iloundsditch, &c., with a de- 
sert of dust before you, and a hot wind 
in your teeth, in order to form a toler- 
ably correct idea of the position of our- 
selves, and of all who would see the 
fetes on the clay in question at the 
Barriere du Trone. 

At the barriere in question is a large 
open spot, with trees which ought to 
be green, and grass which ought not to 
be bi own ; where the inhabitants of this 
notable faubourg St. Antoine assemble 
in times of political agitation, and 
wheie many a rabble rout has been 
got up against the altar and the throne. 
On one side of this wide space of 
giound, through which passes the high- 
paved road to Vincennes, was elected 
a large scenic tent, from a raised plat- 
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form, inside of which the soldiers, pre- 
viously trained, played in dumb show 
for six long hours, what the programme 
is pleased to style “ military repre- 
sentations.” Of course, French ex- 
ploits were the burden* of all the 
pieces ; and the poor Arabs, Bedouins, 
Algerines, Dutch, English, and every 
one else, all came in, in their turns, for 
“ a good diubbing.” No one could 
lesist the moustaches, shakos, and shot 
of the French infantry ; but, after more 
or less doubtful firing on the part of 
their opponents, all were obliged to 
own themselves completely vanquished. 
The Tuikish blood looked of a very 
deep colour ; it was probably st mg (hi 
loc/ion , especially as pork-butchers a^e 
plentiful in that quarter. The Knglish 
would not bleed at all : they had for- 
gotten to t.e on the bladders. The 
Bedouins had no blood at all. But 
this was compensated fur by the profuse 
spilling of i'f‘d paint in the direction of 
the Dutch. On the whole, the conflict 
was most sanguinary ; but the warfaie* 
looked sometimes very much like the 
Chiisimos’ attacks on the Carlists in 
Spain — i.t. when the Cai lists aie pri- 
sonei s — stabbing them when unarmed, 
o. shooting them in thed.nk. The play, 
however, was adapted to the audience, 
and the government agents had the tact 
to tickle the 1 ov c of glory and the na- 
tional vanity of the French matfs clia- 
i actor. \\ hen the battle was over, the 
actois appealed in public; and to the 
gieat mortification of the audience, 
they saw pass befoie it all the dead, 
as well as all the living men — Turks, 
Arabs, Knglish, Bedouins, Dutch, and 
all — just as alive, and just as vtoll, as 
if the French had not exterminated 
them ten minutes previously. 

The “ mat de Cocagne” is a long, 
very long, white pole ; about as thick 
as poor Palmerston’s head, and about 
asslippeiy as Daniel O’ConneU’sciedit. 
This large, thick, high mast, made of 
white wood, quite round, polished, is 
well greased fioni top to toe with the 
worst lard or the best dripping. The 
prizes arc adjudged to those who climb 
it; and a silver spoon and fork, a sil- 
ver watch, and a small sum of money, 
are the objects of emulation. The 
hei ocs are always shirlless, sometimes 
breed i cs I ess, and invariably belong to 
what is styled the “ basis ” oflmmau 
society ; just as though ignorance, dirt, 


and vulgarity, were the three essential 
ingredients of modern civilisation. Who 
won the spoon and fork, who carried off 
the watch, and who pocketed the five- 
franc pieces, I really cannot tell you ; 
hut no matter — they were all Monsieurs, 
were*all the heroes of the hour, and 
have long since deposited their win* 
nings at the* Moat de Piele.* Miss 
Mary, who is fond of moralising, either 
did say, or ought to have said, some- 
thing about the greasy pole resembling 
the toils and troubles of life, and the 
rattletraps at the top being emblem- 
atical of the worthlessness of wealth, 
ylory, fame, and happiness; but as she 
may perchance publish her travels, I 
will leave her at some future time to 
speak for herself. 

The “ rope-dancing ” was truly na- 
tional, and mei its particular description. 
Louis Philippe played the pint of the 
wonderful cat, vvl&> had ninety-nine 
lives, and always fell on her feet. 
M. Tliiers bounded prodigiously. lie 
held in one hand the charter of 1830, 
written in goldbeater’s skin, in theform 
of a kpup, and jumped through it some 
fifty times per minute. lie was greatly 
applauded by all the thimblerigs of the 
fanxbourgs. Marshal Soult ascended in 
a balloon tied to the earth by cords. 
In the car was placed the lemains of 
the large candies which he carried bare- 
headed across the Place du Carrousel 
in 1829, when he formed part of the 
procession of the Fete Dieu ; on the 
seat was deposited the contract made 
by his son with the civil-list, to sell to 
it the Spanish Murillos which lie had 
bi ought with him from the Peninsula 
without paying for ; and suspended 
lound his neck was his last most elo- 
quent oration at the Chamber of Peers, 
which kept the noble lords in convul- 
sions oflaughter for an hour and a half; 
and which fully justified Count Mole 
m his cruel diatribe against the ministry 
of the 12th May, and his ingenious in- 
scription, as applicable to the president 
Soult, of “ Place a louer There were 
several other sprawlers ; and Dupin, 
Pasquier, Merilhou, and Barthe, all 
tried, like poor Oliver Goldsmith, their 
mountebank capacities. But no one 
looked more ridiculous than Guizot, 
who gave “ a Papist-Protestant jump,” 
and knocked Ins head against the last 
edition of Fox’s Martyrs. This seemed 
to stagger him ; but Emile de Bonne- 
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choses was there, with his demi-Pro- 
testant, demi-Papist Ilistoire S«c?'ee 9 to 
cheer him; and Coquerel, the Uni- 
tarian, bade him take courage, and try 
to jump back again : — 5 

“ There was a man of Thessaly, and he^ 
was wondrous wise, / 

He jump’d into a quickset hedge; and 
scratch'd out botli^his eyes ; 

And when he saw his eyes were out, 
with all his might and main, 

He jump’d into another hedge, and 
scratch’d them in again.” 

No amusement can be more national 
in France than that of rope-dancing. 
“The French are a nation of sautcun 
said Bowring one day, in a passion, 
after little Thiers had been bullying, 
and bounding about the room, against 
1 England and the English. Bowring 
was sorry for what lie said the next day. 
But why should he have been ? He 
spoke the truth. * 

The first love of a Frenchman is for 
war, the second for a row, the thud for 
a woman, the fourth tor a bottle (of 
wine being understood), the fifth for a 
dance, and the last for music and the 
drama. The Fienchman is a gflod 
fighter, a good ancutier, a good cha- 
peron, a good d linker, an admirable 
dancer, and a fiddler or actor a la per- 
fection — always excepting Paganini for 
the fiddle, and Young for the drama. 

A French fete without dancing, and 
lots of it, would be like dear Tom 
Duncombe without debts, and plenty 
of them. A Frenchman who cannot 
dance is a sort of lasus noturtv — like a 
woman without a tongue, champagne 
without froth, Whigs without humbug, 
or Lord Palmerston without stays. As 
to Frenchwomen, what care they for 
their tottering limbs, wrinkled cheeks, 
gray hair, or palsied frame, when the 
quadrilles are merely played on an old, 
out-of-time piano, to say nothing of their 
enthusiasm when Mu sard’s band plays 
the last set which has come out at the 
Opera ?• Babe and grandmamma, child 
and woman-grown, mother and prat- 
tling, virtuous or the reverse, wife, 
mistress, sister, cook- maid, — ail — all 
stand up to the time of even an old, 
cracked violin, played by a half-witted 
fiddler; and away they dance, in time 
or out of time, in step or out of step, 
just as it may be, till not one pair of 
legs shall remain out of all the circle to 
stand up upon. This was the case, as 
it always is, at the fetes of July, which 
have just closed. Nevermind the il- 


luminations, for the French can dance 
in the dark ; nevermind the firewoiks, 
for they last but half an hour; never 
mind the company, how it is com- 
posed, for they are “all equal in the 
eye of the hiw and though they 
meet to-day to dance, they may never 
meet again as long as they live ; never 
mind even the music, for they would 
dance, were it only to the sound of 
their own footsteps. But dance they 
must ; it is as necessary to their indi- 
vidual happiness as war is to ilieir col- 
lective and national joy. An evening 
of social chat would be the ve<y bum 
ideal of duluess, if it terminate not with 
a quadrille ; and this they dance from 
the cradle to womanhood, and thence 
to the grave. In London, Tagliom is 
admired ; m Paris, she is adored. 

There is not a more laughable and 
jovial spectacle than a French dancing- 
booth. The master of the ceremonies 
is very frequently the master of the 
tent, whose business it is to keep the 
light fantastic toes nipping eternally; 
to collect with indefatigable aidour the 
two, thiee, or four sous paid by each 
cavalier for each dance; to take eaie 
that his booth be well supplied wit!' 
the fair ones from without, that the 
joints gens ? may ciowd its poitais; and 
to have an abundant quantity of luke- 
warm lemonade, of bad beer, of vm 
oidinuiVe, and of cigars unis disenttou. 
In England, the lower otdeis leap ; m 
Fiance, they figure. Oh, how the white 
muslin frocks aie held out by all the 
cuisiniers in Paiis, with then puck 
cemtures, their best silk-footed stock- 
ings, stolen, or borrowed without ask- 
ing, fiom their mistresses’ ward tubes ; 
and their taps with flowers that you 
know must be artificial, because they 
lesemble nothing yet created on the 
face of the earth. Giapes, also, are 
worn in January, and snowdrops in 
July ; lilac in full bloom m November, 
and black currants in April; and all 
looking so natural, that if the tempera- 
tuie of the seasons did not give you 
feeling proofs to the contrary, you 
would dcclaie that July was January, 
and that April was November. And 
then the Messieurs ! — for in France a 
butcher’s fag is “Monsieur le Garmon 
de Monsieur le Boucher ;” and a cluni- 
n ey-s weeper’s climbing-boy is “ Mon- 
sieur le Garmon, qui nettoie les che- 
mmces pour Monsieur le Kamoneur.” 
And here they all are, — masters and 
men, foremen and apprentices, la- 
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bourers and mechanics — all together. 
To-morrow they meet in different ca- 
pacities ; but lo-day they are all 
dancers. The bourgeoisie however, 
do a little bit of the grand sometimes, 
and wear flesh-coloured gloves ; pay 
double the price for dancing, in order 
to have “ reserved seats” in the booth; 
and call for champagne, knowing it is 
not to be had either for love or money. 
The crack dancers, however, are always 
the favourites. He who springs for- 
ward most actively, rebounds most 
vigorously, and pirouettes most fan- 
tastically, is the favourite of the fair 
sex. and receives ail the smiles, and 
dances with all the pretty women. It 
is a curious fact, however, that a con- 
noisseur m booth-dancing in Paris will 
tell you with tolerable accuracy, not 
only to what trade or calling the 
dancers of the male sex belongfbut also 
the quarters of Paris they inhabit, — 
simply from noticing their modes of 
dancing, their gestes, “ poses,” and 
oihtr etceteras in their manner. The 
awnne il faut danceis are almost al- 
ways journeymen hair-diessers, with 
nngitls, greased eyebrows, oiled mous- 
taches, and thin waists. The journey- 
men linendrapers aie not to be de- 
spised, though they can be told from 
'lie cambric part of their only best shiit, 
'iom their fancy ciavats, and fiom a 
bnihant display of their profession — in 
the shape of two pocket handkerchiefs. 
The lawyers and sheriffs- office is’ clerks 
aie to be discovered by the cock of 
their eyes, by their slang talk about 
** I’argeut ” and their patrons, and by 
their perfect willingness to engage in a 
low. They are always in batches, 
that they may have witnesses ; and so 
on — and so on. 

Dancing never comes amiss at a 
French fete ; before the lunch-breakfast 
it begins the day gaily ; after the c/e- 
jiune. a la fourchcUe> it keeps up fes- 
tivity ; before the dinner, it tends to 
whet the appetite ; after dinner, to 
jump down the food ; in the evening, 
it is the avocation of the hour; and 
late at night, it procures sound sleep to 
those who are wearied by their previous 
agility. Enjiti, — dancing is. always 
good, and always seasonable, in the es- 
timate n of a Frenchman ; and so 
away they dance, till they dance into 
the grave. There we must leave them. 

But we must now dance to the 
banks of the Seine, — to the jousts on 
the water, to boat-races, and other 


of July. 

nautical amusements. Well, then, I 
never could, for the life of me, mistake 
monsieur for a sailor ; and the more 1 
examine into his nautical pretensions, 
thl more 1 am conliimcd in my opin- 
ion. A good sailor is the most 
thoughtful, quiet, unpretending fellow 
on the face of the earth. His sang 
froid in moments of danger is one of 
the most wonderful # things in this won- 
derful world ; no one is so clean, so 
orderly, so neat, so ready at all times 
ftr all emergencies. This is just the 
reverse of a French sailor, and, above 
all, of a Seine wherryman. I beg par- 
don of our Thames wherry men, for 
daring to style the five pieces of wood 
nailed together in the form of a punt, 
of thj age of Alfred the Great, a wherry; 
and if I were not afraid of being thought 
vulgar, I should say it was a “ werry” 
good joke to call them so. There is 
not an uglier machine floating on any 
waters in the world than a Seiue 
wherry. Ill made, unpainted (except 
for stale occasions), never waterproof, 
half over the shoes in a sort of squashy 
mud^rowed by .two long bits of wood 
withOTtf form or image, without a rud- 
der — or with one enough to frighten 
the fishes, flat bottomed, and without 
side benches : this is a picture of a 
French wherry. For the fete, how- 
ever, the boats were painted ; and the 
jouslers, standing on the poop ! ! were 
armed with long poles, paddled at the 
end, with which, as the boats were 
rowed in oppositeandcontendingdirec- 
tions, they tried each to push the other 
into the water as they approached each 
other’s boats. This is called jousting l 
To witness this exhibition between I he 
Pout Royal and the Pont Louis XVI., 
there were not less than one hundred 
thousand Cockneys collected ; and in 
a most broiling sun, on unsheltered 
quays, and even baked quicker by the 
reflection of the solar rays on a high 
white wall behind them, did these 
seekers after pleasure stand, hour after 
hour, not to see — for not one out of 
foity saw— but to hear, that those who 
had got on the first or second rows of 
standing did see, that every half-hour a 
man in a punt did push another man, 
who was in another punt, into the 
water 1 ! These were called jousts ; 
and Fanny, who did not see them, 
talked about Queen Elizabeth, and the 
jousts of olden times. 

But as hydrostatics and hydraulics 
are not the only sciences enjoyed by 
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the Parisian population, the little reio- 
naut, Monsieur Margat, made his five 
hundredth, or live thousandth, ascension 
in his air-balloon. The tricoloured car 
contained tricoloured flags ; and as iio 
one would accompany him, either {or 
love or money, he went up aloi^e, aiid 
waved his emblems of war and revolu- 
tion till lie got out ,of sight of the ap- 
plauding population of Paris. This 
done, he descended, packed up his 
balloon, and reached the Quai d’Orsay 
again in time to see the fireworks. 

The hour of dinner now approached. 
M. Margat was out of sight, and a 
general rush was made to every thing 
in the shape of eatables. It was capital 
fun to witness the devouring at this 
moment in the Champs Klysoes. J?very 
bench and chair, every plank across 
two empty wine-casks, — in fact, every 
thing resembling a seat, was seized on 
with avidity. “ [Fried bacon,” cried 
one ; “ Sausages for two,” roared a 
second ; “ Salad for three,” exclaimed 
the chief of a party of gamins, who af- 
terwards took his biead, and wiped 
round the salad-bowl ; “ I'n^bceuf, 
avec du choux,” ejaculated a 'lnost 
gaudy, gay grisette, who undeitook to 
direct the dinner arrangements of her- 
self and her exquisitely dressed dandy 
linen-draper, — her gallant, gay Lo- 
thario for that evening’s enteitamment* : 
and so they went on, — one eating 
stewed carrots, and another slewed 
peas; and hundreds feeding on knuckles 
of rusty ham-bacon, covered with rasp- 
ings in abundance, to hide their de- 
formities. Some called for bottles of 
beer, others for cider (much sourer 
than essence of vinegar) ; whilst the 
majority stuck to vin oidinaire, and an 
abundance of water. As all dined in 
the open air, there were very few table- 
cloths ; and the waiters were kind 
enough to smoke all their dishes by 
the smoke of their cigars m their mouths, 
and to seek to lay the dust by expecto- 
rating on the ground. 

One fellow was crying aloud his 
parallelogram pills, resembling square 
nutmegs, and tasting like musk and 
treacle. 

Another Ci marchand” was vaunting 
the character of his lemonade, — not 
that it was good, but that it was cool ; 
and how could n be otherwise, when 
from a brown pitcher he filled up the 
bottle with cold water, as often as a 
customer purchased a glass of the con- 
tents of the bottle ? ki Iiappy mode 


this,” said Fanny, “ of keeping a le- 
monade bottle always full.” 

There stood a miniature Torton is, or 
a dealer in ices to little boys and girls, 
who could afford a farthing out of the 
money alloyved them for their fete day. 
The ice-glasses were the size of ladies' 
thimbles. There were two sorts of ice- 
creams, — the one red, and tiie other 
white. The mother served the former, 
and the daughter the latter; whilst the 
father stood behind, wiping his led 
face with his blue handkerchief, and 
exclaiming, — u Au petit Tortoni ! Les 
i ouges sont aux framboises ! Les blancs 
sont la vanille ! Deux hards le 
verre.” As there were no spoons for 
the consumers, they made use of their 
tongues ; and the father rinced the 
glasses in a bowl of water, which an- 
swered the purpose of washing out 
some five hundred an hour. 

As to games and gambling, there 
was no Tack of either. All was 
chance. Did you want a knife, brooch, 
hiacelet, toy, cup and saucei, gingci- 
biead husband, pocket handkerchief, 
— never mind what, theie weie lottery 
tickets for all in profusion. Here stood 
a boy with his dulls' skittles; and if 
you knocked them down with 1ms dulls 
ball, y ou bad a dozen of macaroni 
cakes. Ileie were round-about raffles 
and macuioni number tables, and pop- 
guns *fo shoot at a mark, and bows and 
arrows to shoot at pipe-clay images ; 
and tiie winner always gamed some- 
thing, the value of which was very near 
a farthing. Then there were little 
wooden horses running round in rintrs, 
crying, “ Who’ll ride me ?” And close 
by, 'many “ I p to the heavens and 
down again, my little dears; — and all 
for six hards.” Then there were 
dancing dogs, and grimacing monkeys ; 
enlightened mice; intellectual rabbits ; 
ingenious cats; lions who loved ladies’ 
heads in their mouths, merely for the 
pleasure of licking them ; hyaenas who 
were as gentle as lap-dogs ; tigers who 
were so amiable as even to prefer being 
starved, pinched, and pricked, at the 
discretion of their proprietors ; won- 
derful children, with three heads ; 
wonderful women, standing nine feet 
high, without their bools; wonderful 
men, who allowed themselves to be 
bitten by serpents ; wonderful fire- 
eaters, who swallowed chaldrons of hot 
charcoal in the course of the day with- 
out the smallest inconvenience; and, 
besides weighing machines to weigh 
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the whole body, other machines to try 
the strength of lungs, toes, fingers, 
feet, and thumbs. There were elec- 
trical apparatuses to please the scien- 
tific; travelling doctors to quack the 
multitude; “ naked Indians , 1 ” to de- 
light the fair sex ; and the “ most won- 
derful young English giant, who could 
stand like Atlas/' and do a vast deal 
more besides. 

These, with drinking, dancing, and 
dust, kept all alive; and as every soit 
of musical instrument might be heard, 
from the humble Jew’s organ to the 
matchless hurdy-gurdy, broken fiddle, 
harp, guitar, &c.&c. &c., there was noise 
enough, from six to eight, to reach even 
your ears in our beloved Regent Street. 

But eight o’clock arrived — as eight 
o’clock always will, — and the illumina- 
tions shone forth in all their brilliancy. 
Do you know, my dear Yorke, what a 
Trench illuminat’on means ? I daie 
say you do; but some of my country 
cousins may not, and so 1 am resolved 
to tell them. Web, then, my dear 
cousins, you know what a red tile is ? 
--Yes. Well, that ’s not it. But can 
you imagine round saucers made of 
clay, the same colour as red tiles ' — 
Yes, ’Well, then, you have arrived at 
the first portion of the secret. Those 
led tile saucers, very coaise, and never 
polished, are about an inch deep. 
They are filled with the \eiy reftise of 
tallow, and a piece of the commonest 
low -wick is placed in the middle. 
These machines arc placed on window 
cells, or on the top*, of gates, or on ihe 
steps of public buildings, or on wooden 
frames made for the purpose, in the 
form of garden-stands for plants? and 
the wood is coloured with a sort of 
light gropi paint, of a very inferior 
quality ; and at the residences of am- 
bassadors, peers, and wealthy deputies, 
two stands aie placed outside their 
houses, on the foot-pavement, with 
some twenty grease saucers on each 
stand. As darkness becomes visible, 
these wicks are all lighted, and away 
they blaze, and smoke, and smell, — 
yes, smell, indeed they do, — till the 
grease is all consumed by the wicks, 
and then they go out! This is a 
Trench illumination. Never inside 
houses, never candles, never pretty 
lamps, and never is a “ general” illu- 
mination moiethan above one hundred 
and fifty dwellings in all Paris. This 
year, indeed, the contractor for these 
fetes was English enough to suspend, 


in the Champs Elysees some lustres of 
variegated lamps, si la Vauxhall. The 
effect was magical; and the French 
are quite out of love with their grease- 
pits. So much for the illuminations, 
eu?ept some small steam-boats which 
plied %way between the bridges to the 
infinite delight of all but the fishes, who 
were thus preventec^from going to sleep. 

The monster-concert in the Tuileries 
Gardens was, as monster-concerts al- 
ways are, prodigiously loud and elo- 
quent; and, of course, the “ Mar- 
seillaise ” and the u Parisienne ” were 
thundered forth by the “badauds” of 
Paris. The beautiful swans looked 
offended at this intrusion on their do- 
main ; but when did a revolution re- 
speci vested interests 1 

Last scene of all in this strange 
eventful history were the fireworks. 
They lasted one hour, all but seven 
minutes ; they cost J>ne thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling; they fright- 
ened all the sparrows and linnets away 
from Pans; they were aided in their 
awful roaring by the cannon of the 
Invalids ; and the earth trembled, 
everT'if the mountains did not fly. 
Never was such a blaze; never was 
such a noise. 

The Fites wire over. 

MORAL. 

National fetes are very admirable, or 
very absurd ! When they record a 
great deliverance, a wonderful victory, 
a national conquest, or, in other words, 
some event of vast magnitude, at which 
all rejoice, and of which all are proud, 
and for winch all are thankful, 
— they are admirable I But when 
such fetes as these I have been describ- 
ing are held, having in their character 
no sort of harmony with the events 
they commemorate ; when they are 
only to celebrate the triumph of a 
party, and not of a people — of a frac- 
tion of the nation, and not of the nation 
itself ; when they tend to keep «p ani- 
mosities, instead of allaying them, and 
to renew the remembrance of deplorable 
disasters ; and, above all, when even 
the government itself which celebrates 
them would not be in existence, if the 
principles (the triumph of which they 
commemorate) had not been put 
down ; then, most assuredly, such 
files aie prodigiously absurd. What 
think you, my dear Yorke? I hope 
you are of the same opinion as 

You know Who. 
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“ WHAT IS OUR REAL POSITION ?” 


“ Mr. Francis Baring to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer/' vice Air. 
Spring liice, created a peer ! f 

Well, there is not much & the 
circumstance, perhaps, and people 
generally read the announcement with 
the most utter unconcern. After the 
miserable exhibition of the last three 
weeks, the chief feeling is one of 
gratulation at having got rid of Spring 
Bice ; and as /or the young gentleman 
who is named as his successor, the 
only remark is, u After all, any change 
must be for the better !” 

And jet, when one reflects a little 
on all this, there is a manifest .and 
serious cause for alarm. Silently, and 
with an unobserved step, a vast change 
is taking place in England. If we 
only refer back tb the advent of the 
Whigs in 1830, we shall quickly per- 
ceive its nature and its reality. 

When Lord Grey accepted office in 
the year just named, there was an open 
declaration, on his part, in the ap- 
pointments then made, that he owed it 
to the countiy to select for the various 
depaitments the best men that coukl 
be found ; only requiring such a geneial 
agreement of views as to ensure hav- 
mony in the cabinet, but leaving pei- 
sonal attachments and predilections as 
much as possible out of view. Thus 
the chancellorship was conferred on 
Lord Brougham, although the fe.elmg 
of the moment w'as as far as possible 
from friendship between the premier 
and the advocate. In like manner 
Lord Kipon, and Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Charles Grant, were ofteied 
seats in the cabinet, although neither 
of them had ever even borne the name 
of \\ big. 

We are not required to assert the 
entire wisdom of all these selections. 
We have no great opinion, for in- 
stance, 1 of either of Air. Iluskisson's 
satellites. All we mean to contend 
for is, that there was a sedulous en- 
deavour, on Lord Grey’s part, to select 
men of some note and promise ; and to 
give the public, by this course, some 
assurance of the purity of his own 
intentions. 

That cabinet, however, relied mainly 
on the support of a large party among 
the people. Accordingly, its chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was Lord Al- 
thorp : not a genius, certainly, of any 
great resplendency; but still an ac- 


knowledged parliamentary leader; a 
nobleman ; a man of peculiarly happy 
manners ; ^exceedingly popular with 
the House of Commons, and admitted 
on all hands to be possessed of a great 
measure of sterling sense, judgment, 
and good temper. 

Lord Althorp, by the death of Eail 
Spencer, was removed from his post, 
and a new chancellor of the exchequer 
was required. Air. Spring Rice was 
named. A great declension, assuredly, 
but still an appointment which might 
just pass muster. Air. Rice had been 
an active, stirring member of parlia- 
ment, for more than twenty years ; was 
a fluent speaker; had entered the lists 
with O'Connell himself, on Repeal, 
and had signally defeated him. lie was 
also a good man of detail ; apt at 
figures, and a pleasant, contiliatoiy 
sort of a second-rate peison. 

This appointment, like the lir>t, 
was made with an eye to the public 
and to the house; but we are now 
under a new regime. The cabinet no 
longer leans upon the house, or upon 
the public, it ha< another and a moie 
stable support. The court L with 
it ; and whatever a lady requiU’N must, 
of couise, be done. Loid Melbourne 
resumed office, lie declares, solely to 
please the queen. He ha- consented to 
retain office merely because the queen 
besought it. What, then, need he, 
standing m this peculiar position, to 
care about the public opinion of this 
or that appointment? Wliat if ho 
chose’ to give the great seal to a bar- 
nster of last year’s growth, or to 
make Mr. William Cow perils piivutc 
secretaiv, first lord of the Admiralty ? 
Why should he trouble himself to think 
or say any more on the subject, than 
merely to mention it, after dinner, ul 
Buckingham House ? And as to the 
rest of the world, why, what could they 
have to do with the matter ? 

Air. Francis Baring fills the posi 
which, if the country vvcie polled 
to-inorrow, every one knows — Lord 
Alelbourne himself knows — would be 
filled by Sir Robert Peel ! Is not the 
thing too absurd to be named with a 
grave countenance? 

We shall not apply a single uncivil 
word to Air. Francis Baring. He is, 
to us, as little known as he is to all 
who are not habitual frequenters of 
the Treasury chamber. lie has been, 
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we believe, several years in parliament ; 
but that he ever opened his lips in that 
assembly, save to “ move an estimate,” 
is a fact of which we are not cog- 
nizant. We therefore take him to be 
one of those decent, well-behaved, 
tolerably-educated sort of gentlemen, 
who swarm into Downing Street every 
morning to assume their accustomed 
desks, go through their accustomed 
routine, and, at the end of the quarter, 
receive their accustomed salaries. If 
any one can distinguish Mr. Francis 
tearing from this common herd of 
public servants, by any act he has ever 
done, any speech he lias ever written ; 
or, in short, by any one intellectual 
performance, we shall be happy to be 
enlightened by the information. At 
present we are utterly ignorant of any 
public reason for his elevation to the 
management of the finances of«this vast 
empire, rather than any Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Jones, or Mr. Johnson, who might 
happen to have served an apprentice- 
ship at the Treasury board. 

Tins appointment, therefore, seems 

10 us, if it be not a merely pro tempore 

arrangement, to present a feature of the 
darkest kind. One of the most im- 
portant distinctions which exists, be- 
tween a constitutional government and 
* t\ runny, is tins; that in the former, 
‘.tness and qualification for public of- 
fices is necessarily sought for m the 
person to be selected ; while, in the 
latter, the fiat of the ruler settles all 
question*; arid the most undeserving, 
if enjoying the royal favour, is as safe 
m his inaptitude and misconduct, as 
the best and the most capable of the 
whole community. 9 

The circumstance, however, passes 
over, and will pass, without remark. 
Such is file general disgust and de- 
spondency, that a trifle like this scarcely 
adds to its amount. In an unchequered 
turner of bungling and incompetency, 

11 is hardly an individual person or an 
individual act that will arrest the public 
attention. 

The miserable close of Mr. Rice’s 
career, too, tends greatly to smooth the 
way for the new financier. Any one 
can see, at a glance, that had Loid Al- 
thorp only now been removed — still 
more, bad Sir Robert Feel but recently 
filled (he office of finance minister — 
the appointment of “ Mr. Francis Bar- 
ing” would have caused one unanimous 
exclamation of astonishment throughout 
the island. But the office having been 
first lowered by Mr. Rice’s appoint- 


ment, and then rendered almost con- 
temptible by his conduct in it, is now 
thought to have fallen sufficiently far 
to be fit for one of Mr. Baring’s level. 
L$l but the other departments of the 
government undergo a similar dete- 
rioration, and we may come, in time, 
to be ruled by a cabinet in no way 
distinguishable from an average Mid- 
dlesex jury. The ^question, however, 
will then recur, which we alluded to a 
few months back, — Whether, for fourth 
and fifth-rate men, we are bound to 
provide the salaries which befitted the 
talents of Pitt and Fox, of Iiuskisson, 
and Tierney, and Canning ? 

We have spoken very slightingly of 
Mr. Rice’s administration of the fi- 
nancial department; and, not to be 
even* suspected of injustice, we shall, 
in two or three lines, repeat the brief 
statement we gave in last months 
number. % 

Mr. Rice, considefing him as a con- 
tinuous finance-minister, though hold- 
ing different offices in succession — Mr. 
Rice came to the Treasury in 1830, and 
he leaves it in 1839. 

Tk^ progress of the national finances, 
in these nine years of u peace and re- 
trenchment,” has been as follows : 

1830. 

Income <£ 50, -179,000 

Expenditure 47,812,000 

Surplus , for reduction 

of debt .£2,607,000 

1839. 

Income ,£48,128,000 

Expenditure 48,988,000 

Deficiency ,£860,000 

The state of the debt is equally dis- 
ci editable. In the course of nine years 
of “ peace and retrenchment,” with a 
surplus, when lie took office, of 
2,667,000/. per annum, the reduction 
of debt ought to have been more than 
thirty millions — or, allowing /or, the 
West Indian compensation, more than 
ten millions , reducing the annual 
charge by some three or four hundred 
thousand a- year. Instead of which, 
tiie case stands thus : 

1830. 

Charg e -on funded and 
unfunded debt .... ^£29, 049,000 

1839. 

Charge on funded anti 

unfunded debt .... 29,427,000 


Increase 


mi 


,£ 378,000 
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After such a specimen of financiering 
as this, it is^ no wonder that people cry 
out, even when “ Mr. Francis Baring M 
is named, “ Well, matters can hardly 
be worse managed than they have beer^. v 
And, as if to wind up in a fitting man- 
ner the whole career of blunders, IV r. 
Rice closes his official labours by an 
exhibition of his skill in loan-making, 
such as assuredly has had no parallel 
in the history of these islands. 

Will it be believed, half a century 
hence — except, indeed, we are doomed 
for our sins to suffer a lengthened Whig 
domination, and a consequent career 
of shame and dishonour — will it be 
believed, even twenty years hence, that 
in the year 1339, this land of wealth 
and of loan-making — this land to 
which every needy government iif the 
globe resorts in its necessity — required, 
for its own affairs, a loan of the paltry 
amount of four mi/Uom , and could only 
obtain it after a week’s trafficking, and 
then with the greatest apparent diffi- 
culty!*' There is, indeed, this comfoit, 
that every one who hears the talc, will 
feel assured on the instant, that nothing 
but some extraordinary mismanagement 
could have produced such a result. 
And such, in reality, is the fact. There 
could have been no probability, in the 
times of Earl Grey and Lord Ahhorp, 
that a sum of three times the amount 
should be boggled at ; and had the 
Duke of Wellington required to borrow 
forty millions instead of four , he might 
have had it at two days’ notice. But 
such was the peculiar sort of manage- 
ment displayed by Mr. Rice, that had 
the weather proved unpropitious, and 
excited any further apprehensions as to 
the harvest, it is abundantly clear that 
the miserable sum of four millions 
would not have been subscribed, and 
the British government would have ex- 
hibited to the other states of Europe 
an appearance of financial weakness, 
absolutely unparalleled since the days 
of Charles II. Even as the matter now 
stands,’' Mr. Rice is justly chargeable 
with a degree of criminality far ex- 
ceeding that for which many men have 
been impeached. At this critical mo- 
ment, when the horizon is obscured in 
several quarters, he has given to France, 
to Austria, and, above all, to Russia , 


[September, 

the impression, that such is either the 
embarrassment or the financial weak- 
ness of the British government, that it 
is with the greatest difficulty that it can 
contrive to raise so trifling a loan as 
four millions sterling, or about one- 
eighth of tto cost of the single campaign 
of 1815! 

However, Mr. Rice is gone, and 
Mr. Francis Baring is chancellor of the 
exchequer. The idea still returns upon 
the mind, that this cannot be intended 
for a permanent arrangement ; but is 
merely, like the nomination of Mr. 
Arabin to the judge-advocateship, last 
year, a “ warming-pan ” affair, by which 
the exchequer is kept disposable when 
some remodification of the cabinet shall 
take place. But whether meant to 
be permanent or temporary ; whether 
made in carelessness of public opinion, 
or in uh*cr recklessness of all conse- 
quences ; or as a stopgap ” under the 
momentary emergency, it is a matter 
-admitting no doubt, that this change, 
like almost every other change, is one 
winch adds weakness rather than 
strength to the already tottering ad- 
ministration. 

But can we say, “ adds weakness ?” 
Is u possible for any government, ca- 
pable of standing for a single hour, to 
be weaker than the present* Itterlv 
powerless in parliament : seeing even 
measure taken out of their hands, and 
remodelled at the will of their oppo- 
nents, either by their own consent in 
the lower house, or without their con- 
sent in the upper ; unable to gain one 
single step in advance, because of the 
Conservatives, or to turn either to the 
right hand or to the left, because of the 
Radicals; it is now becoming univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged, even down 
to the very pothouses, that* the Mel- 
bourne ministiy is a ministry neither 
possessing nor hoping for the means of 
carrying out their own principles ; that 
it is, m short, a “ do-nothing,” “care- 
nothing” cabinet; preserved and main- 
tained, wholly and entirely, by tbe will 
and for the pleasure of the queen. 

And its hopes and its views seem all 
to be adapted to this peculiar position. 
The language of Lord Melbourne, when 
speaking of the Conservatives, is, 
“ What are they to turn us out upon V' 


* We have given this transaction its real name — a loan , for such in fact it i 4 ?. 
l our millions will have been added to the debt. The chancellor will not indeed 
icceive bank-notes for the stork, but, he will receive exchequer-hills ; the removal ol 
which Ironi the market will allow him to create an equal amount of new bilE, repre- 
senting so much money- 
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This premier does not even profess to 
enjoy tlie confidence of the people, 
any more than he does that of parlia- 
ment. But he contents himself with 
being in possession of Downing Street, 
and in favour at Buckingham Palace; 
and merely asks, “ How a^e they to 
get an opportunity of turning us out?” 

The earnest wish of the cabinet to 
dissolve parliament the moment the 
least chance offers of getting a more 
favourable House of Commons, is uni- 
versally known, and admitted by them- 
selves without any reserve. Their ab- 
staining from this step, then, is the 
most explicit confession they can give, 
that ‘.hey know that the public voice, 
at a general election, would be given 
against their continuance in office. 

They feel themselves, then, without 
support among the people : They know 
that in the House of Commas they 
cannot command 200 votes, and tiiat 
the 150 Radicals merely gne them their 
icluctant support, r.% “ the least of two 
i-viU ;* while in the House of Peers, 
afh'i adding with their own hands 
above eighty new peerages, they are 
1 ft ‘ in a minority of 1 1 1 ” (July ;>); 
and )et they retain office! What is 
this hut to assert, in the most positive 
and practical manner, that the will, or 
;he fancy, of the (jueen, ought to out- 
v cigh, and shall outweigh, the ascer- 
tained judgment of peers, and com- 
moneis, and the whole community*! 

Wc are then, at present, no longer 
under a popular or a constitutional go- 
vernment, but, strictly and unreservedly, 
under a government by court favour. 
W e have a cabinet rejected alike by 
Lords and Commons, and by the elective 
bodies of the people, but which ^still 
retains its hold of office ; contenting 
itself with saying, “ We are in ; the 
queen is with us ; and how can they 
get us out V ’ 

Yet that position is not altogether a 
safe one fur the parties, any more than 
it is a desirable one for the country. 
The cabinet evidently shews signs of 
uneasiness, lienee the desire so fre- 
quently manifested, to get up, if pos- 
sible, “a popular cry,” alias , a popular 
delusion, on which to dissolve parlia- 
ment, and to try for a House of Com- 
mons with fewer Conservatives, more 
Whigs, and, above all, fewer Radicals. 
There is a lurking consciousness that 
the single faculty of adhesiveness will 
not much longer suffice ; that some 
firmer basis than court favour must be 


found, or the whole fabric, some day, 
will come tumbling to the ground. 
Hence symptoms are visible, in more 
quarters than one, of a calling-forth of 
the whole remaining strength of the 
old*Whig party, to make one more fight 
fortihe retention of power. 

In various parts of the country, pre- 
parations are making for a last strug- 
gle. And these preparations are making 
chiefly, or exclusively, by the Whig 
aristocracy ; shewing that it is not a 
popular effort, but solely a sudden re- 
solve of the old Whig faction. 

In Middlesex, Mr. Byng has joined 
with himself, in the room of Mr. Hume, 
not some other of Mr. Hume’s class, 
but a mere Whig — a Cavendish ; and, 
backed by these two rich houses, there 
is eveay prospect of a harder struggle, 
nt the registration of this year, than has 
been known since the passing of the 
Reform-bill. 

In Herts, Lord Dacje, another Whig, 
is at work ; and here, too, there is 
every sign of a well-fought contest. 

• In Norfolk, now represented by four 
Conservatives, the great Whig families 
of Cok^and Astley and Folkes and 
WinJnam, are all to be called into ac- 
tion ; and a vehement effort is to be 
made to wrest two, at least, of the four 
seats s from the hands of the present 
holders. 

Similar intelligence comes from every 
part of the kingdom, and we gather 
from it, — 

1. That the ministers feel the im- 
possibility of going on with the present 
parliament, and aie anxious to dissolve 
at the very first instant in which .the 
least hope may present itself. 

2. That to bring about such an op- 
portunity, they have resolved to fight 
with the greater earnestness the regis- 
tration of the present year. And, 

3. That, aware that, if now de- 
feated, their game is up for the next 
half century, they have resolved to 
make it “ a life-and-death affair.” 

We trust that the Conservatives will 
catch the same feeling, and will meet 
this last onset, as the last charge of the 
imperial guard was met at Waterloo, 
with a resolute determination not to be 
driven from their position. They may 
comfort themselves, , like the British 
guards on that occasion, with the 
thought, that the sun of the Whigs is 
setting, and that the present is the. last 
attempt which it will be in their power 
to make. 
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'Tlieir situation is indeed desperate. 
They bare just contrived to totter 
through the session; but it is not withiu 
the limits of possibility that they can 
weather such another. A change of 
some kind, either of these Whigs f for 
other Whigs, or for a Conservative 
administration, must be mad£ before 
the houses again assemble. Of that 
there can be no doubt. 

In fact, no men, however careless 
and reckless they might be, could 
possibly contemplate attempting such 
another session as the last has proved. 
Lord Lyndhurst has just given his 
retrospect of its results, — in a speech as 
lucid and brilliant as his former one on 
the same topic, but havi ng the ad- 
vantage of the greater easiness of the 
task. So clear was the case against 
the cabinet, that a speaker of far in- 
ferior powers could not have failed on 
such an occasion.^ It was sufficient to 
read the royal speech of February, and 
to ask, why such promises were put 
into the queen’s mouth, except it was 
seriously meant that some fulfilment 
should take place 7 

The parliamentary busine&^of the 
session was thus indicated in that 
ministeiial production. After going 
through the usg^jr topics on which the 
sovereign, according to custom, in- 
forms parliament of the state of foreign 
a flairs, the queen was made thus to 
point out the duties to winch the two 
houses would have to apply themsel ves : 

“ The reform and amendment of the 
municipal corporations of Ireland aie 
essential to the interests of that part of 
roy dominions. 

,r It is also urgent that you should 
apply yourselves to the prosecution and 
completion of those measures which hav« 
been recommended by the ecclesiastical 
commissioners of England, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the 
established church. 

“ The better enforcement of the law', 
and the more speedy and certain adminis- 
tration, of justice, one of the first import - 
mice t'o the welfare of the community ; 
and I feel assured that you will be 
aniimts to devote yourselves to the ex- 
amination of the measures which will he 
submitted to you , for the purposes of ob- 
taining: those beneiicial results.” 

The speech then contained the 
usual reference to the estimates; and, 
adverting to the Canadas, expressed a 
confidence* 

*' That yoat wisdom will adopt such 
measures as will secure to those parts of 


my empire the benefit of internal tran- 
quillity, and the full advantages of their 
own great natural resources.” 

Such were the intimations held out 
in January last, of the business to be 
transacted in the session of the year. 
And new was there a more total 
failure, in every single particular. 

It is customary for the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, on appearing 
before the queen at the close of the 
session, to address to her majesty a 
few sentences, detailing the points in 
which her majesty’s wishes have been 
met, and thus summing up the results 
of the year’s legislation. If the Speaker 
of the present year weie to be candid 
and explicit, he would have to rendir 
to the queen some such account as 
follows : — 

“ Your majesty was graciously 
please^, in the month of Febiuan 
last, to recommend to our particular at- 
tention four topics. Your rnujostj 
stated that the reform of the cm pot a- 
tions of Ireland 4 was essential to the 
interests’ of that country; that * tin- 
measures recommended by the ereb si* 
nstical commissioners wcie w^tut 
that the improvement of the law and -u 
the administration of justice wee 1 vf 
the first importance ;* and that \ ou n- 
tied on the wisdom of p.irbumu’t 1 m 
adapt such meusurt s as nnyhl smiri: t. ■ 
Canada the benefit of internal tiau- 
quillity, and the foil advantages the, 
own great nation resources.’ 

“ 1 have now 1 e grief to announce 
to your majesty, that in no one of 
these matters have the gracious design-: 
and intentions expressed in your ma- 
jesty’s speech been fulfilled. ‘ The 
reform of the corporations of Ireland,’ 
however essential, has not been effect- 
ed. ' c The measures recommended by 
the ecclesiastical commissioneis,’ how- 
ever urgent, have not been ‘ prosecuted 
or completed.’ The improvement of 
the law, and of the administration of 
justice, although * of the first impoit- 
ancf ,* has not even been attempted. 
And, like all other matters of import- 
ance, the settlement of the affairs of 
Canada has been postponed to some 
future occasion. The session of the 
present year, then, from some cause or 
other, must be reported to your ma- 
jesty to have been one altogether barren 
of tiny desirable results ; and 1 can 
only recommend it to your majesty’s 
most serious consideration, to discover, 
if possible; through whose neglect or 
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and making acts of parliament, is 
mighty absurd, for that the real and true 
business of a House of Commons is, 
in fact, to vote tiie supplies. This 
has been quietly done, in the session 
that is past ; therefore the session has 
been a good one, the minfttry is a good 
ministry, and none but foolish or 
unreasonable people can find fault with 
either the one or the other. 

Meanwhile, these men of honour, 
these men of noble birth, into whose 
hands a youthful and inexperienced 
female sovereign has fallen, seem to 
cast wholly aside, as a matter not 
worth their consideration, — the posi- 
tive damage they are inflicting, ana the 
frightful risk they are bringing, on the 
interests of Oke, of whose affairs they 
are bound to be doubly, trebly, tenfold 
cai eful. 

They maybe reckless of tflese tilings, 
but it r matter of daily grief to all who 
feel as they ought to do, for the endan- 
gered throne oi a betrayed princess, — 
that the mean and despicable perti* 
si, -city, — or rather adhesiveness, for there 

no other equally appropriate word, — 
C'l'tlifsC selfish men, should draw around 
tlir* pinnacles of the British monarchy 
c . dark a canopy of clouds as at pre- 
sent enshrouds it. 

One would naturally feel assured, 
that the first sentiment of a gentleman, 
occupying the place now filled fey Lord 
Melbourne, would be, — “ If my conti- 
nuance here should ever appear to be 
in the slightest degree detrimental to 
my mistress’s interests, that instant I 
w ithdraw.” Yet it is a matter the most 
indisputably evident, that his lordship’s 
continuance about the queen is*at this 
moment productive of the greatest in- 
jury to the crown; and still he per- 
severes in holding his place, and in 
adding to it the further and still more 
unpopular post of mayor of the palace - 

This is injurious,— deeply, widely, 
universally injurious, to the queen, in 
a variety of ways. It places her before 
her subjects as a harbourer of favourites 
— a most deservedly unpopular cha- 
racter in a free country. It also casts 
upon her the odium of maintaining in 
office an inefficient and unpopular mi- 
nistry, simply and solely to gratify her 
own capricious fancies, — another point 
most distasteful to the people. And, 
finally, thus fixing the public attention, 
pointedly and unfavourably, upon her- 
self, it leads the people, generally, to 
ask, Are we to 1 pay these hundreds of 


thousands annually, for no practical 
purpose, that we can perceive, but to 
enable a young girl to set at naught 
the deliberately-formed judgments of 
miillions of men, and to put the des- 
tinies of the world at hazara, merely to 
retain about her court one worn-out old 
roue of agreeable manners. 

It has now been matter of common 
remark, ever since the month of May r 
last, that the queen and her ministers 
— the one to gratify her fancy, the 
other to retain their salaries — ■ are 
putting the monarchical principle to a • 
test the most severe to which it has 
ever been exposed. But this is not the 
only injury which Lord Melbourne is 
inflicting on his royal mistress. lie is 
noj content with a general tinge of un- 
popularity, reflected from himself upon 
the whole couit, but he is perpetually, 
in matters of practical detail, giving 
positive and deflate ground for com- 
plaint, — all which things, remaining 
un rebuked and un red rested, go to aug- 
ment the perpetually-incieasiug feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Such an act was his 
brutal letter to the Dowager Marchion-^ 
es» uillas tings. Such another act was* 
the presentation of Robert Owen, the 
apologist of promiscuous sexual inter- 
course, at the court of a virgin queen! 
Both these deeds were disgusting; a 
third, to which we have already ad- 
veiled, is less offensive, but almost 
'equally injurious, inasmuch as it lowers 
the monarchical office almost to the 
level of contempt. We allude to the 
rid icule brought upon the royal speeches 
in pailiament by the carelessness and 
disregard of all proprieties with which 
they have lately been drawn up. 

One of the most severe rebukes ever 
administered to a premier, was that 
the Duke of Wellington in the late do* 
bale ; when, after having repeated bis 
sincere desire to see something likfta 
government , by whomsoever it might 
administered ; his grace added the dijfv 
and cutting piece of advice, 44 that A 

ture, before Lord Melbourne submitted 
a list of the measures to be recomiqeud-^ 
ed in the speech from the throne, be 1 
should consider those measures weft ~ 
before he inserted them in the speech, 
— that he should prepare those * 
sures, and that he should be reedy $0 
introduce them into parliament the xfti* 
ment the business of the houses com- 
menced.” 

This plain-comraon-sente, and tho- 
roughly Wellingtonian counsel, the 
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sterling value of which will be admitted 
by every man that reads it, conveys in 
a not uncourteous manner the severest 
censure possible. It intimates — what 
is but too obviously the fact — that here-* 
tofore, and especially during the lash 
year or two, Lord Melbourne ( has 
taken a different, and a very repre- 
hensible course. Instead of striving to 
elevate the royal speeches in character, 
which might easily have been done; 
and to render them both polished and 
dignified in style, and full of meaning 
in the matter, our off-hand premier 
seems to have dealt with them in his 
usual careless manner, as a form which 
must be gone through, but nothing 
more ! But this is what will not now 
suit the public mind. The “ march. of 
intellect” demanded an improvement; 
instead of which, his lordship offers a 
deterioration. Again we say, — this is 
exposing the monarchical principle to a 
severe trial. 

The sovereign issues forth from her 
palace in the plenitude of state, and 
enters the house of parliament, there 
.to greet her faithful peers anc^com- 
mons, and to recommend to their con- 
sideration certain weighty matters of 
state. As we have already said, if the 
speaker of the House of Commons had 
dischaiged his duty with entire truth 
and candour, on the late prorogation, 
he would have been obliged to inform 
her majesty that no one of her recom- 
mendations had been attended to / But 
why is this ? Simply because Viscount 
Melbourne, in preparing the speech 
for her majesty in February last, had 
just put down any thing that happened 
to come into his head, without in the 
least considering the probable risk he 
was thus making the sovereign en- 
counter, of introducing matters to the 
notice of parliament which parliament 
might aftei wards neglect or refuse to 
take up. 

The result, of course, is, that the 
rank and estimation of these state 
documents, which had before been 
sufficiently low, and which any prudent 
minister would have endeavoured to 
raise, has now been reduced to a de- 
gree scarcely above contempt. Here- 
tofore they have at least had the 
estimation of conveying a clear and 
definite view of the plans and intentions 
: of the government. In future, if Lord 
Melbourne is to draw them, they will 
not even be supposed to do that', 
tie may insert in them a dozen plans 


and recommendations, if he will ; no 
one will suppose that the actual adop- 
tion of any of those plans is at all the 
more certain for sucli allusion! 

The only pica put in by the minis- 
terialists in answer to these charges is, 
that the failure of all their plans is 
entirely owing to the Conservatives; 
for that ministers would have done all 
that they had promised, if the House 
of Lords would have allowed them. 

This plea is, like all its predecessors, 
wholly false. There is no other word 
which will do justice to the case. We 
have already named the four topics 
which were especially indicated in the 
queen’s speech, as deserving the im- 
mediate attention of parliament. One 
of these, the Improvement of the ad- 
ministration of the Law, has never 
even been, named in parliament by 
the ministers. Another, the recom- 
mendations of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, was withdrawn by Lord 
John Russell without the lea«*t re- 
ference to any fear of a Conservative 
opposition. A third, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Canadian constitution, was 
also withdrawn, or postponed, not from 
alarm at the Conservative at ray, but 
merely because ministers “ could not 
see their way!” The fourth, and 
only the fourth, was actually submitted 
to the House of Lords, and was con- 
siderably altered by that body. 'This 
one, and this alone , out of the four, 
may be charged upon the peers, and 
they may be said to have been in some 
degree instrumental to its defeat ; but 
if we look for an instant at its history, 
we shall see very clearly that the fault 
of its loss lay wholly with the ministers, 

The cabinet knew very well before- 
hand what the House of Lords would 
accept, and what it would not. If it 
intended merely to offer to that house 
what it had twice before i ejected, it 
purposed a deliberate waste of the 
time of the two houses; but we do 
not suppose that Lord John Russell 
really paltered with the subject after 
this fashion. We give him credit for 
really intending to pass the lull, and 
we know that the Conservatives meant 
the same thing. Why then was it not 
passed ? A very few words will an- 
swer this question. 

The ministry in this, one of the most 
disputed and critical points, had not 
remembered the expediency of doing 
what the Duke of Wellington lias now 
recommended to them — the preparing 
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their measures before they announced 
them in the royal speech. 

As one consequence of this want of 
previous thought and arrangement, bills 
were produced in an incomplete and 
undigested state. In ijie case of the 
Irish Municipal-bill, the first draft was 
brought into the House of Commons 
on the 1 Oth of February. On the 19lh 
of April, txw months afterwards, no 
fewer than thirty-four clauses, never 
seen in either of the former bills, and 
on an entirely distinct subject, were 
added. Still the measure was allowed 
to slumber, and was only finally passed 
tlnoiigh the Commons in the month of 
July! It then was remitted to the 
Luiih ; and because that house did not 
swallow a lull of 250 clauses at one 
quip, it is now chaigcd with faction! 
The pf eis, after deliberation, rejected 
the new clauses, which had not been 
thought of in the bills of 1837 or 1838 ; 
and then the ministers exclaim, that 
such rejection must be fatal to the bill! 
Tbit on this brief history of the transac- 
tion, *>o one can be at a loss to say 
upon whom the blame of the failure 
ought justly to be charged. 

We n‘pel, then, the allegation, that 
.!w uttci slaml-sldi to winch legislation 
now appears to be brought, is the fault 
of i he Conservatives as a charge wholly 
unsustained by the least iota of evi- 
dence ; and we say, on the otfTer hand, 
that this state of tilings is wholly 
chargeable upon the ministers them- 
sel\es. They have two faults, either of 
which would abundantly account for 
their predicament. They are incom- 
petent, and they are ill-disposed. The 
first is a perpetual cause of weakness 


and of failure : the second increases 
the difficulty of their moving a step, 
inasmuch as it renders the Conservative 
party, in both houses, suspicious and 

I apt to interpose a check. 

| Matters have, then, reached a climsU. 
Tfe “ dead lock,” of which we have long 
been talking, is now in full operation. 
It would have driven any other minis- 
try than the present from their posts > 
but it merely throws our present 
managers upon the desperate resort of 
assuring us that legislation is by no 
means a necessary thing ; that “ pass- 
ing laws is only an incidental and sub- 
sidiary part of the duty of parliament 
and that its main and “ principal duty 
is” the passing votes of supply ! 

.This piece of assurance, however, 
will not stand them in much stead. It 
will disgust rather than appease the 
people. It is, however, clearly in- 
tended to be jii&d. Nothing can be 
said after this. The man who could 
venture such a plea could never have 
intended to expose himself to future 
remembrances of it. This autumn, — 
thisj/cars registration— is undoubtedly 
ltJoKed to as the deciding period of the 
controversy. If the Conservatives will 
but hold their ground, and maintain 
a gallant fight throughout the next 
two months, the .issue will pro- 
bably be, that on the approach of the 
next parliamentary session, a compari- 
son of the respective strength of the 
two parties will be made ; and the 
Whigs, to avoir! the disgrace and the 
damage of a defeat in the open field, 
will sound a parley, and offer to march 
out of Downing Street with the honours 
of war. 
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CANOVA* 


LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMATEUR. 


Lord Byron, with his wonted incon- 
sistency, whilst he was sitting for his 
bust to Thorwaldsten y *could say of his 
rival, 

“ What Phvdias was of old, Canova is 
to-day.”* 

Mutato nomine! Had he thus written 
of Flaxman, there might have been some 
truth in the comparison and justice in 
the remark ; but Flaxman had the mis- 
fortune to be born an Englishman, and 
was hence doomed in the early part 
of his life to toil for a pottery ; to sup- 
port himself at Rome by making 
guinea designs; and to spend the re- 
mainder of his days «n modelling busts 
for the illustrious obscure, or monu- 
ments of which we have hardly an en- 
graving; whilst riches and distinctions, 
titles and honours, little short of those 
paid to the divine Raphael, w^t* the 
portion of the more fortunate and in- 
feuorly gifted Italian. 

There are some whose visual organs 
perceive objects less distinctly and 
justly near than at a distance. It is 
thus with my memory ; for though 
many years have elapsed since 1 visited 
Rome, Canova’s studio, his dazzling 
casts, the very arrangement of them in 
his galleries, nay more, the magician 
and creator of this world of beauty, 
came back upon my mind in forms so 
palpable, so like reality, that in the 
figurative language of Dante, “ I see 
them there 

In the spring of 1821, the time of 
which I am speaking, it would have 
been considered little short of sacrilege 
to have doubted the infallibility of 
Canova, or the faultlessness of any 
work of his; a pilgrim to Delphi might 
as well have denied the divinity of 
Apollo in the zenith of his power. But, 
as the Greek tragedian says of prosper- 
ity, “Call no man happy till the hour 
of his death;” thus we may say of fame, 
call no man great till he has seen the 
grave. The moral, you will say, should 
have come at the end of the chapter. 
Well! 


One day, after worshipping the di- 
vinities of his temple, and holding 
muto parlare with his “ Napoleon,” 
I entered a room where I found myself 
with the Pygmalion himself, whom, 
though T had never before seen, I 
had no difficulty in discovering to be 
Canova. Like Flaxman, he was rather 
below the common height ; his figure 
slight and attenuated, as I judged from 
his appearance, more by severe mental 
labours than constitutional ill health. 
Ills mild and intelligent countenance 
had a defined and handsome Italian 
outline, anr 5 made, as may be seen by 
his own bust, an admirable profile. 

Ilis eyes were deeply sunk under his 
projecting brows, but within their 
sockets beamed the light of genius; and 
fiis high and scarcely wrinkled foiehoad 
was the seat of an elegant rather than 
a profound mind. 

There was a simplicity in hi« man- 
ners, an expression of placidity in ins 
features, and a gentle courteousness in 
his address, winch contrasted f-m eddy 
with the companions, “ MmV and 
u Venn? ” with -whom he was engaged. 
He soon discovered by my accent that 
I was an Englishman, and fell fieely 
into conversation, having for that pin- 
pose discontinued the use of his chisel 
and mallet which he continued to hold. 
The group was in a great state of for- 
wardness; so much so, that it hardly 
seemed" to require the last touches he 
was giving to the face of 44 Venus” as 
I entered. “ This,” said he, “ is a 
commission of George the Fouitii ; and 
I fear he will be disappointed when he 
sees these unfortunate stains in the 
marble, which I had hoped would have 
turned out a more beautiful block.” I 
asked him how he accounted for the 
Greek statues which have come down 
to us being so blemishless. He replied, 
“ That doubtless those sculptors who 
made immortality the end and aim of 
their labours, condemned to destruction 
all works, however advanced, in which 
such disfigurements shewed them- 
selves.” 


* Lord Byron told me that the line originally stood thus, but that he afterwards 
altered it to 


“ Such as the great of old,” &c. 
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1 put a question to him, Whether he 
thought the female form had degener- 
ated since the golden days of Athens, 
or if he imagined that Greece possessed 
better models than we barbarians could 
boast of? lie replied, “That he had 
had sitters, one especiafly, who had 
defied his utmost efforts to rival her 
charms,” adding, “ that she sate to him 
solely from her enthusiasm for the 
art.* You, as an Englishman, will 
smile perhaps when I tell you she was 
perfectly modest.” 

I spoke to him of the Princess Bor- 
ghese, then resident in Rome. He said 
her beauty was also perfect — most 
classical — that she was matchless in 
face and figure. I told him I had seen 
a castf of her at Venice. <c Casts,” lie 
observed, “ do well for second - rate 
things, but ideal beauty defies them. 
Who ever saw a cast of flie i Venus 
of the Tribune/ or 1 Apollo of the 
Vatican/ that gave him the least con- 
ception of the originals? What a hand- 
some family those Buonapartes 1 They 
shew their Gieek origin. You have 
seen iny u Napoleon?” “Yes/M re- 
plied, “ I saw Napoleon himself at St. 
Helena, in 1818; but I should ncter 
hie recognised his likeness in your 
statue.” “ No,” said he, “ Napoleon 
of 1803 and 1818 were different per- 
sons.” He here asked me several ques- 
tions about the island, &cf, which 
would be irrelevant here. 

L expressed strongly my admiration 
of his “ Madame Mere.” “ She is like a 
Roman matron — the mother of an em- 
peror,” said Canova. I told him that, 
on looking at her, 1 could not help 
thinking of an anecdote, told* me the 
day before, of a Frenchman, who, from 
curiosity, had intruded himself into her 
palace, and the very loom where she 
was seated, as might be her statue ; 
that siie got up at his entrance, and, 
shocked at his rudeness, said, “ Mon- 
sieur, je suis la Mere de Napoleon.” I 
should not like to have been the of- 


fender; it must have acted on him 
like a cannon ball. 

Canova now resumed his labour, 
which I thought a hint to leave him; 
|but he said, “ Resta, resla ! you do not 
gmterrupt me. My brother often reads 
to me when I am at work, and I like 
to converse with foreigners who are 
fond of the belle arte . Pliny,” said he, 
“ was nunquam Jrtinus solus qrnrn cum 
solus. 1 am, on the other hand, never 
less alone than when in company. It 
does not derange my ideas. I never 
refuse myself to any one, particularly 
just now ; for I am soon to part with 
my friends here (speaking of the 
groups). But 1 perceive you are cold 
(his studio was a mere barn, and he 
had no fire) ; I have nothing, on you 
see, but a thin jacket, and yet my work 
warms me.” “ Yes,” said 1, “you have 
a mental fire, a Promethean heat, that £ 
have not.” lie swiiled, and asked me 
what I thought ofthe group. I dared 
not tell him my opinion. It seemed 
to me the worst of all his compositions, 
and the subject the worst chosen. 
What interest can be excited by the 
of a god and goddess? I 
cannot conceive the perturbation of 
human passion in divine forms, much 
less enter into the regrets of Venus at 
quitting one who could be exposed to 
no dangers, subject to no vicissitudes 
of fortune, in going forth to battle. 
Though perhaps the authority of Ilomer 
is against Ins invulnerability, Venus 
herself could not have anticipated it. 
I told Canova, however, that I liked 
this the least of all his Venules ; that 
I found her too mature, too much em- 
bonpoint ; that she had more of the 
\oluptuous graces of his “ Pitti Venus.” 
lie owned that he had sacrificed some- 
thing to what he thought would be to 
the taste of his majesty; that I must 
remember she was not an Anadyomene 
but a Genetrix, as was indeed the re- 
cumbent one also in the possession 
of the king, with the Cupkl playing' 


* The same story is told of Lady Hamilton. Pei haps Canova alluded to her, or 
to the Princess Pauline. It must be remembered., that Sir William Hamilton was 
an early patron of Canova. 

Iler ladyship told me, when a hov, than an arm of a Venus, found at Pompeii, 
was one day brought to him for sale ; and that, in the midst of a large party, bo 
made her uncover hers to he compared with the antique. 

t iler statue was not at that time allowed to be seen, owing to a prohibition of 
the Prince Borgliese. A nephew of hers, to whom she was accustomed to accord the 
entree in the Roman fashion, in bed, asked her, when 1 was in Rome, to shew him 
her statue. Putting her little foot out of the clothes, she said, 11 You may judge of 
it by that," 
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about her. Mr. Hope’s was of another 
order of forms. I lemarked, that T 
considered that his classical chef- 
d'oeuvre A 

He told me he was surprised at the ( 
Anglomania of employing Iloman j 
sculptors, when we had Flaxman at 
home, lie got down from his pedestal, 
and spoke for some minutes enthusiast- 
ically of his “ Designs*from Homer and 
iEschylus/’ 

This tribute, coming from Canova, 
inspired me with a high sense of his 
genius (modesty being its greatest con- 
comitant), and 1 could not help ad- 
miring the freedom from envy, so un- 
common among artists, that dictated 
this eulogium. I told him the opinion 
was that Flaxman could not execute. 
He thought that must be a mistake, 
and mentioned that the works lie 
finished at Rome were of great pro- 
mise and fine execution, particularly 
his “ Cephalus and Aurora.” 

Canova now resumed his work. I 
objected to Mars, otherwise unarmed, 
being helmeted. He replied that there 
was classical authority for the practice, 
that it helped to tell the story ^'ar.d 
that in their days such an accessory 
was necessary for that purposp. I 
could have found fault also with the 
low tiara of Venus, or her having a 
tiara at all. I thought the one she 
had gave a meanness to the figure, but 
I did not communicate my thought. 

He asked me what galleries I had 
lately been visiting. I said I had just 
been to visit the iEgina marbles, winch 
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all Rome was then running to see, at 
Thorwaldsten’s ; where they were re- 
storing, l think, for the King of Bavaria. 
Canova thought they marked an inter- 
mediate period between the Egyptian 
and Grecian schools. That they were 
scarcely later than Daedalus. That they 
were to be prized more as antiques, and 
for marking the progress of the art, than 
as perfect works or models for the young 
artist. I did not wonder at such an 
opinion coming from Canova, whose 
taste was diametrically opposed to the 
simplicity of those remarkable sculp- 
tures. I told him I had also been to 
the Justiniani, and thought the“ Paris’' 
there, which nobody spoke of, one of 
the finest things in Rome.f I raved 
about it. He turned the conversa- 
tion, by asking me which of his sta- 
tues I preferred. I replied, that if I 
had my choice I should take Soma- 
riva’s “ Magdalen that when I saw 
it at Paris, it affected me to tears. That 
beauty and sorrow generally destroy 
each other, but that he had contrived 
to heighten both by the union. I spoke 
of the air of abandonment with which 
she eyes the cross — her loose and dis- 
hevelled hair — the simple rope that 
confines her robe of penitence — the 
inertness of the arms from which the 
cross is about to fall, an emblem of her 
hopelessness of pardon. J 

11 e siemed surprised at my impas- 
sioned admiration of so early a work. 
I had it on my tongue to have asked 
him if the idea was not taken from a 
picture by an old master, in the same 


* Of all the Yenusea of antiquity, the npliroditf* of Alcamcnes, lifting with both 
bands her hair got wet with the bath, comes nearest to my ideas of perfection. 

t This is a graceful and airy figure, of the most perfect symmetry, combining the 
lightness and agility of a Perseus with the grace of Apollo. Ilis shoulders are a 
little inclined forward, and this expresses a listening eagerness, or that he is earnestly 
bent in the examination of and wonder at the charms of Venus, whom the eye of 
fancy may create as standing before him. Her rivals have no place in his imagin- 
ation. His face, which is in unison with the form, and lias a Grecian contour, and 
the sweetest mouth and chin, indicates the inexperience and thoughtless simplicity 
of a shepherd boy. Nothing can be more lovely than the gauche and bashful 
expression of the countenance : it is overshadowed by profuse hyacinthian locks 
(called so from their resembling the small bells of the flower) of curling hair, that 
only curl at the extremities, and are smoothed down at the top and back of the head 
in gentle undulations. It is a singularity 1 have not observed in any other Greek 
statue, and accords well with his boyishness. 

We are satisfied that such a figure would have chosen love in preference to 
wisdom or power, both of which his narrow forehead seems incapable of estimating 
or acquiring. It is a personification of the inexperienced and dormant spirit of love ; 
Md the apple m his left hand, we are persuaded, without the torch of Cupid, which 
beholds in Ins right, will be presented as a prize to the Queet of Love. lie does 
hot hesitate a moment about the choice. Love is his very essence. 

t His *• Dying Magdalen’* is equally pathetic ; the face is a copy of 41 The Younger 
Daughter of Niobe,” Guido’s beau idtut of beauty for his Madonnas* 
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room in that gallery at Paris; but I 
restrained myself, thinking the question 
indiscreet. 

I told him, Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
surprised when lie looked at one of his 
forgotten guinea portraits, and that I 
had, some months before, irccompanied 
Sir W. B. to see one of his early works, 
a few miles out of London, the subject 
of which was “ Two Sisters,” and which 
pleased me more than any in his show- 
room. Canova admitted that neither 
artists nor authors were the best judges 
of their own works, but I evidently saw 
he was not pleased with my preference 
of his u Magdalen.” Other visitors 
dropped in, and I shortly after took leave 
of him, with a promise of paying him 
another visit, which I never kept ; for I 
was on the eve of my ireparture for 
Naples, and when I returned to the 
City of the World, after an Interval of 
seven months, and walked again through 
Ins peopled galleries, the genius of the 
place was fled ! Canova was no more ! 
lie died in the October of that year. ■ 

The numerous works Canova left 
prove how indefatigable this great man 
had been in his art, and how extensive 
bad been the patronage he received. 
Many sculptors satisfy themselves with 
modelling in gesso, or even ebauche ing 
♦heir groups or figures ; but Canova 
• avc the last finish to all, and, it is 
said, executed several of his wcffks en- 
tirely with his own hand. Sculpture 
is a much moie mechanical art than 
people generally imagine. After the 
block is shaped into something like the 
human form, the proportions are ma- 
thematically taken with the sextant and 
quadrant, the rule and the compass, and 
inetal pegs driven at certain depths, and 
distances for the turn and moulding of 
the limbs. Even the features are easily 
got at by this process. Tt is the expres- 
sion of the countenance that is alone 
difficult to be caught; and it must be 
confessed, that in this Canova’s are too 
, frequently deficient. 

It has been said that he was spoiled 
by Napoleon and David, but it is clear 
that he very early had a predilection 
for the French school, as may be seen 
by his “ Cupid and Psyche,” which 
bears the same relation to the celebrated 
group .11 the Florence gallery which 
Moore’s Loves of the Angels do to 
Byron’s Heaven and Earth . Canova 
appears not to have erred in think- 
ing simplicity the great source of the 
sublime, lie looked only at the sur- 


face of things, and was not embued with 
a deep sense of intellectual beauty, nor 
sufficiently felt the power of intellectual 
beauty. His attitudes are thus too 
qften overstrained. He seems to be 
ways thinking of effect, and, like the 
re nlh painters, to have taken his mo- 
dels from the stage. 

Let us look at the “Pitti Venus”— 
she is too tall. "There is something 
immodest in the way she is drawing up 
the scanty folds of her garment, and in 
the position of her hands. The features 
are not free from affectation and self- 
conceit. She evidently knows she is 
looked at, and as she turns round her 
head seems to say — “ Ne me regardez 
pas, Monsieur ; je vous en prie.” 

r £he “ Hebe ” pleases me quite as 
little. The attitude is still more forced. 
It is taught by the ballet-master and 
the opera. There is no sentiment in 
her — none of the simplicity of nature. 
The metal vase an 3 cup are very ap- 
propriate, are quite in character with 
such a figurante. The countenance is 
insignificant, and what little meaning 
there is in it, such as one would not 
wish. # 

I do not think much more favourably 
of the “ Bacchante ;” she is of the same 
family — a tiptoe Baybdere,nota nymph. 
There is none of the inspiration of the 
god about bev, — she is carried away 
by none of the fine frenzy of the Maenad, 
she displays none of the disorder of 
passion in her form, dress, or features; 
she does not carry us back to Gieece, 
or remind us of the wild superstition 
which gave birth to such creatures; — 
we fancy we see in her a Taglioni. 

Nor can I agree with those who are 
transported with his “ Graces.” There 
is certainly a virginal pointedness about 
these figures, but they are too much alike. 
It is true they are sisters; but Thalia, 
Aglaia, arid Euphrosyne, have each 
their separate characteristics or attri- 
butes. It must be admitted that there is 
something sweet and affectionate in 
the manner in which they encircle and 
are interwoven with each other; and 
group is, perhaps, improved, though 
the mythological propriety is injured, 
by the making one younger and smaller 
than the rest. Tt can be perceived, 
also, at a single glance, that they have 
learned to dance. The postures are 
nut those of nature, —there is a studied 
ease in them. 

What expression there is in their 
countenance is a silly one. They are 
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not talking about Helen or Psyche. 
They are not the emblems of intellectual 
beauty — they are incapable of feeling 
it. They are full of the vanities of life, 
delighting in the prospect of some f£t 2 
or ball, Of which the elder is making 
a secret. They find an appropriate 
shrine at Bedford House, and, however 
they may please the taste of these times, 
would never have been allowed a niche 
in the Parthenon. 

There is a terra cotta by Nollekens, 
that far surpasses in design the Graces 
of the celebrated Venetian. The three 
sisters are most judiciously seated on 
an irregular mound, and their attitudes 
have all the simplicity and unaffected 
ease of which forms of immortal grace 
and beauty are susceptible. Unlike 
the draperied, simpering, mirror- taught, 
posture-studied u BaIlerine,”ofCanot a, 
these are really the “ Decantes Gratiae,” 
unconscious of theft charms, and more 
modest and innocent for being repre- 
sented in all the nuda veritas of Nature. 

Thalia forms the centre; she is a 
little elevated above the rest. Her 
head, the hair of which is parted over 
her brow and falls behind in affunfiant 
massy tresses, is half-turning towards 
her sisters, as listening to Aglaia, who 
leans affectionately on Thalia’s back, 
whilst her right elbow rests on her own 
knee, and her left hand, the fingers in- 
stinct with the life that animates them, 
just touches that of Euphrosyne. The 
latter, her unbraided hair divided neg- 
ligently across her forehead, with one 
arm encircles Thalia’s lovely waist, 
and looks archly from over her shoulder 
in the face of Aglaia, whose lips are 
gently unclosed in the act of speaking. 
One of her legs, the contour of which 
is partially and enviously concealed, is 
bent under her; and the small and 
delicate foot winds (like the tendril of 
a vine about the parent stem) round the 
calf of the leg. We scarcely know 
which of the sisters to admire the 
most, a«id it is difficult to conceive how 
a sketch could give such variety of ex- 
pression to the countenances. In front, 
the profile, the half, and full face, 
meet the eye at ortce. Their figures 
are pearlike and pointed, as should be 
those of virgins; all differing, yet all 
worthy of those divine creatures of the 
Greeks. 

Among all our rich nobles, who spend 
then thousands abroad on inferior artists, 
like Bertolini, was there not one to en- 


courage a Nollekens, and give a com- 
mission for this group, that was not un- 
known to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
merited all the enthusiastic pains he 
bestowed on it? 

It has always seemed to me a mis- 
take, the choosing of classical subjects, 
such as Theseus and the Mmatour, 
Theseus and the Centaur, &c. There 
was a hidden and mystical meaning m 
those personifications, the tradition of 
which perished with the poetical and 
lovely mythology from which they 
spring. These images have no local 
habitation in our minds : what can the 
artist make of such subjects but tame 
and lifeless copies of the classics ? 

His statue of “ Washington ” is a 
production ^f great merit as a work of 
art, like all Panova's, but he is a Homan. 
The peplus thrown over the cuirass 
does not^tell the story well ; without 
his name, which he is writing, one 
would find it difficult to recognise the 
patiiot citizen, soldier, and legislator of 
America, as it does not even pretend to 
be a likeness. “ Napoleon,” by a 
strange caprice of fortune, is in the 
Duke of Wellington’s collection. 

There is a severe majesty in the 
figure, and the countenance accords 
well with the winged Victory on which 
he is gazing with a stein delight. 

The charge of plagiarism so ofu n 
made Against Canova is not altogether 
groundless. Almost all he did may be 
traced to some statue, cameo, vase, or 
coin of antiquity. 11 is women are all 
Grecians, have the same contour with 
the “Venus of the Tribune.” 11 is 
“ Perseus” is a weak imitation of the 
"Apr llo Victor;” and should not have 
ventured to look at the “ Medusa’s” 
head, itself the exact copy of a gem. 

Even in his colossal horse, on which 
Napoleon, Murat, and Charles 111. 
(what an anticlimax!) were successively 
mounted, the head is modelled from 
that in the bronze morn at Florence; 
and even the lions at the tomb of 
Clement XIII., taken from the antique, 
unlike those by Flaxman, in West- 
minster Abbey, which were studies 
from the Tower, and by whose side 
those of Canova have an heraldic look, 

Iri his sepulchral monuments, he 
falls far short of Flaxman and Chantrey. 
The “ Tomb of Nelson ” is a strange, 
elaborate, frittered, unintelligible com- 
position ; and the turret-crowned fe- 
male Colossus over that of A1 fieri, in 
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the Santa Croce, might as appropriately 
be placed over any other Italian.* 

Canova’s works are like Carlo 
Dolce’s pictures, — one can see how 
they are done. They were all laboured 
with the file, and finished with the 
pumice stone, not the chisel ; as were 
the “ Laocoon,” and the relievos on 
the pediment of the Parthenon. I have 
not spoken of the polishing of his 
statues (a fault, indeed, attributed to 
Phydias); it is an ingenious device, 
and, like the high varnish of the picture- 
dealer, glosses over defects. 

1 know not whattlie accomplished and 
elegant Contessa Albrizzi would say to 
these remarks, made by one who ad 


mires not less than herself the genius of 
this great spirit of the age, though he is 
nbt blind to his defects. Canova spent 
his immense fortune in founding insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of his 
alt, and established academical prizes. 
He w%s the patron of all young artists 
of talent, and the first to discover the 
merit of Gibson, ft and Schadow, the 
author of the “ Filatrice/’t His opi- 
nions were looked upon as oracular ; 
his sayings have been collected as 
Socratic ; and when he was lost to 
Italy, even its idolatry of the sculptor 
was lost in veneration for the “ buon 
Canova.'* 

T. Medwin* 


* It is much to be lamented that Canova, tike Rapfinel, did not apply himself 
more to religious subjects, which bis devotional cast of mind particularly qualified 
him to excel in, as may be see® by his “ Piety and Meekness,” and his two “ Mag- 
dalens;” though I prefer the Somariva one. In his '* Dying JVIagdalen,” he has 
copied Guido’s “Daughter ofNiobe,” and given her the oval»contour, — the hair 
parted, so as to shew the broad forehead, at the sides of which the strings are conically 
drawn. # 

f Perhaps Schadow f ’s name is not imffch known in England : he was the Chat- 
terton of sculpture, a Dane, and fell a martyr to consumption, brought on by the 
pressure of the trapano, that is said to have shqjrtened Canova’s days. A monu- 
ment has been raised to him at Copenhagen, over which has very appropriately 
been placed his " Filatrice.” It was w'ell said by Dr. N., that the thread should 
have been broken— Canova’s. 
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A QUATRAIN ON TI1E QUEEN. 

BY SIR MORGAN o’dOIIERTY, BART. 

WITH A DOZEN OCTAVES OF TRANSLATION OF llElf MAJESTY^ LAS'l SPEECH. 


©cbicatett to ^cr ittajestj), fit) fjts oton permission. 


“ High in their lordships’ hall Victoria sate, 

Aud many a murmur mumbled in the throng ; 

The words of humbug here I thus translate, 

Tis an old humbug now of standing long.” — W ordsuoutii. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen , 

,f The public business having 
been brought to a close, 1 have 
now to perform the satisfactory 
duty of releasing you from your 
long and laborious attendance in 
parliament. 


u I rejoice that ft definitive 
treaty between Holland and Bel- 
gium, negociated by the media- 
tion of the Five Powers, has set- 
tled the differences between those* 
two countries, and has secured 
the peace of Europe from dangers 
to which it had so long been 
exposed. 


I. 

My lords and gentlemen ! The public business 
Having been brought at last unto a close, 

It is the duty falling to my missy-ness — 

And satisfactory it is, lleaven knows — 

To let you loose, after the noise and dizziness* 
Which broke? your parliamentary repose. 

And fiM of him, the gentleman whom we up- 
hold ; 

That underpaid nice chap, my uncle Leopold — 

II. 

Then I rejoice to say. Treaty definitive, 

•' Arranged at last after a ton of protocol, 

Is made right smart, and tight, and sharp, to 
pm it (if 

Power dwells in any diplomatic what-d'je- 
call), 

Betwixt the Dutch and Belgians, pnutivc 
(A^TomSVyse says), of peace among the 
nautical ; 

And eke terrestrial of the several dangers 

Which throughout Europe raised such lots of 
angers. 


" The same concord which 
brought these intricate questions 
to a peaceful termination prevails 
with regard to the affairs of the 
Levant* The Five Powers are 
alike determined to uphold the 
independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire ; and 1 trust 
that tin's union will ensure a 
satisfactory settlement of matters- 
which are of the deepest import- 
ance to the whole of Europe. 


111 . 

The same Concord which brought these in- 
tricate — 

(Accent concord , on syllable the second) — 
intricate questions, to a peaceful state 

In the Levant, at present may be reckoned 
As going on at the like pleasant rate; 

For the Five Powers, I’d gladly bet my 
neck on’t, 

Are so determined and so sage, that not a man 
Can doubt the integrity of all that’s Ottoman. 

IV. 


“ It has afforded me the sin- 
cerest pleasure to have been able 
to assist in effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between France and Mexico. 
Intent upon preserving for my 
subjects the blessings of peace, 
I am highly gratified where I can 
avail inyself of an opportunity of 
removing misunderstandings be- 
tween other powers. 


It has afforded me sincerest pleasure 

To mend the breach ’twixt Mexico and 
France, 

For dear to me is any muddling measure 
Which can the cause of tapery advance ; 
And darling Palmerston is such a treasure 
(Though lie is now too old to learn to dance), 
That I am glad he’s got an opportunity 
Where he can bluster with a full impunity. 
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“ I have recently concluded 
with the King of the French a 
convention, calculated to put an 
end to differences which have 
arisen of late years between -the 
fishermen of Great Britain ana of 
France. This convention, by re- 
moving causes of dispute, will 
tend to cement that union be- 
tween the two countries which is 
so advantageous to both, and so 
conducive to the general interests 
of Europe. 

“ I shall continue to pursue 
with perseverance the negotiations 
in which I am engaged, to per- 
suade all the powers of Chris- 
tendom to unite in a general 
league for the entire extinction of 
the slavetiade ; and 1 trust ting, 
with the blessing of Providence, 
my efforts in so righteous a cause 
will be rewarded wi-h success. 

“ 1 regret that the differences 
which led to the withdrawal of 
my minister from the court of 
oh ran, have not yet been satis- 
factorily adjusted by the govern- 
ment of Persia. 

“ In older to fulfil the engage- 
ments announced to you at the 
'•pening of the present sessiou, 
the governor-general of India has , 
moved an army across the Indus ; 
and I have much satisfaction in 
being able to inform you that the 
advance of that expedition has 
been hitherto unopposed ; and 
there is every reason to hope that 
the important objects for which 
these military operations have 
been undertaken will be finally 
obtained. 

“ 1 have observed with much 
approbation the attention which 
you have bestowed upon the in- 
ternal state and condition of the 
country. I entirely concur in the 
measures which you have framed 
for the preservation of order, the 
repression of crime, and the better 
administration of justice in this 
metropolis ; and I have given a 
cordial assent to the bills which 
you have presented to me for the 
establishment of a more efficient 
constabulary force in those towns 
which peculiarly required it, and 
for effecting the important object 
ofgenerallyextending and in vigor- 
ating the civil power throughout 
the country. 


V. 

I’ve recently concluded with the king 
(Ilis nft.me is Louis Philippe) of the French 

A very peasant sort of kina of thing, 
Ilulinglthe fishing, not of carp or tench. 

But I benevAof cod, perhaps of ling, 

By which Trench fishermen may dare not 
trench 

On rights of snaring sprajs, or snaffling sal- 
mon— 

Which Europe, surely, won’t consider gam* 
roon. 


VI. 

As for the slave trade and the Portuguese, 

I am determined to put down that wrong ; 
For Sancho says, we can be when wc please 
Strong with the humble, with the humble 
strong — 

And with the help of Providence, by degrees 
Tile matter will be finished, short or long : 
But I regret affairs have looked so sinister 
In Tehran, that I’ve thence withdrawn my 
minister. 


VII. 

Fulfilling the engagements that I made 
When I this session opened — never mind, 
If every other promise were unpaid, 

When, of a dozen, one fulfilled you find — 
Across the Indus a terrific raid 

Auckland has ventured, Brougham’s own 
cousin kind : 

As for the foe, you all must be aware, he 
Cannot oppose our movements mili-tary. 


VIII. 

I have observed with approbation much 
The pains you have bestowed upon the in- 
ternal 

State and condition of the country. Such 
As to keep down the growth of crime in- 
fernal, 

To give sin metropolitan a touch, 

Making out elegant laws which may con- 
cern all ; 

And in the country raising a constabulary, 

Fit to consign each town to government rub - 
ble-ary. 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons. 

11 1 thank you for the zeal and 
readiness with which you have 
voted the supplies for the service 
of the year. 

" It has been with satisfaction 
that I have given my cousent to 6 
a reduction of the postage duties. 

I trust that the act which has 
passed on this subject will be a 
relief and encouragement to trade, 
and that by facilitating intercourse 
and correspondence it will be 
productive of much social ad- 
vantage and improvement. 1 have 
given directions that the prelimi- 
nary step should be taken to give 
effect to the intention of parlia- 
ment, as soon as the inquiries and 
arrangements required for this 
purpose shall have been com- 
pleted. 

“ The advantageous terms up- 
on which a considerable amount 
of the unfunded debt has been 
converted into stock, afford a 
satisfactory proof of the reliance 
placed on the credit and resources 
of the country, as well as on your 
determination to preserve invio- 
late the national faith. 


IX. 

Gentlemen of the Home of Commons, I thank 
you 

All for your zeal and readiness of taxation ; 
\\ith satisfaction do I thank you, too, 

' For the Post O/fice charge alleviation. 
[Here in ray speech for Rice I mean to do 
A little bit of buzz and botheration. 

For if his sacrifice may need repentance, 
Ought not Mounteagle soar off in a sentence ?] 


X. 

The advantageous terms — ay 1 I’ll assert it — 
On which a Most considerable amount 
Of debt unfunded was to stock converted, 
Gives of the country’s stores a good account, 
And shews our zeal, how shift we it, or shirt it, 
To keep our credit clear as A Id gate's fount. 
(Enough of that, however, for, 1 gues^, 

About exchequer “ best is said the less.”; 


11 My Lords and Gentlemen , 

“ It is with great pain that 1 
have felt mysell compelled to en- 
force ilie law against those who 
no longer concealed their design 
of resisting by force the lawful 
authorities, and of subverting the 
institutions of the country. 


fi The solemn proceedings of 
courts of justice, and the fearless 
administration of the law bv all 
who are engaged in that duty, 
have checked the first attempts 
at insubordination ; and I rely 
securely upon the good sense 
of my people, and upon their at- 
tachment to the constitution, for 
the maintenance of law and order, 
which are as necessary for the 
protection of the poor as for the 
welfare of the wealthier classes of 
the community.” 


XI. 

I Hi/ Lords and Gentlemen , with mighty pam 
I’ve found myself compelled to enforce the 
law 1 

’Gainst those who say that they will do again 
That which, some years since, advised the) 
saw 

By men who are pretending to restrain 
Riots then ordered by especial jaw 

Of orators now wrapt in robe and ermine, 

Who on thur quondam cronies’ fates deter- 
mine. 


XII. 

The courts of justice — fearless ministration — 
The checking powers (see Brummagem to 
wit), 

The keeping down of insubordination. 

The good sense of my people (it is fit 

To give some blarney to “ the British nation," 
Of Ireland, Canada, Chartists, not a whit). 

“The poor protected — saved the wealthier 
classes/’ 

[Aside.— Isn’t that enough? ay, quite enough 
for asses]. 

Gob sate tfc 

M.O’D. 


Queen*s Head , Cheapside, Aug , 27, 18S9. 


London Moye& and Barclay, Castle Street# Leicester Square. 
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GREEK COMEDY. 

No. V. 

TiIE KNIGHTS 01 ARISTOPHANES. NO. II. \ 


Tnr. comedy of the Knighls draws 
much of its humour and satire from 
Cleon's expedition against the Spar- 
tans ; it will not, therefore, be unin- 
teresting if we return for a few minutes 
to the inland ofSphacteiin. Thucydides 
informs us, that this event disappointed 
the expectations of Greece more than 
any other occurrence, throughout the 
enure war ; for it had been believed that 
neither famine, nor any other suffering 
or privation, would have shaken the 
^ word from the hands of the Lacedae- 
monians. The wonderful success of 
( Icon lias been illustrated by a very 
curious parallel from our own history. 
We copy it from the second volume of 
the Philological Museum:— m 

“ 'flic temper of the English public, 
at the period to which we are about to 
refer, is well evinced bj r the uncommon 
popularity of Glover’s ballad, entitled 
* Admiral Hosier’s Ghost/ which was a 
political squib. Hosier had been sent 
out to protect the West Indian trade 
against iho Spaniards, who were a terror 
to our merchantmen in those seas. Their 
principal station was Porto-Bello j off 
which, accordingly, Hosier cruised. But 
lie had instructions not to make aggres- 
sions on the enemy ; and be remained 
inactive at sea, insulted and despised by 
tlio Spaniiwds, till his crews became dis- 
eased, and he at last died of a broken 
heart, lie was a brave sailor, but his 
orders kept him inactive. This state of 
things, so disgraceful to our naval power, 
continued till 1739 ; when Admiral Ver- 
VOL. XX. NO. CXVIII. 


non, who was n fierce, and not ineloquent, 

, assailant in debate, and the delight of his 
party in the House of Commons, from his 
blunt impudence and harassing hostility 
to qpniftfprs, came prominently before 
the public, lie was esteemed a pretty 
good officer ; but his boisterous manner 
in the house was his principal recom- 
mendation. In a debate on the Spanish 
depredations, which still continued unre- 
presseil, he chanced to affirm that Porto- 
Bello might easily be taken, if the officers 
did their duty ; and, led on by the ardour 
of debate, he even pledged himself to 
capture the place, with only six ships of 
war, if they would put him in command. 
The opposition re-echoed his proposal. 
Vernon Mas called, by anticipation, a 
Drake and a Ilaleigh ; and his popularity 
knew no bounds. Tho minister. Sir R. 
Walpole, glad to appease the popular 
clamour, and to get rid for a time of 
Vernon’s busy opposition in the Com- 
mons— and hoping, perhaps, like Nicias, 
that, by the failure of his boast, bo would 
disgrace himself and his party, or else 
clear the sea of the Spaniards — closed 
with his offer so lightly made, and ac- 
tually sent him out with a fleet # to the 
West Indies. Vernon sailed, and waa 
as good as his word. He speedily took 
Porto-Bello, and demolished all the forti- 
fications. Both houses joined in an ad- 
dress : Vornon rose to the highest pitch 
of popularity.” 

Hannah More, writing to her sister 
fiom Mrs. Boscawen's seat, Glanvilla, 
in the summer of 1785, mentions hav- 
ing heard the poet Glover, then past 
his eightieth year, sing the ballad of 
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il Hosier's Ghost.” Horace Walpole 
coming in soon alter, she told liiih 
how highly she had been gratilied by 
Glover's performance ; and he requested 
her to solicit a repetition of it. “ I sup- 
pose you recollect,” she adds, “ <lia( it 
was the satire conveyed in thic little 
ballad, upon the conduct of Sir Robert 
Walpoles ministry, which is thought 
to have been a rembte cause of his re- 
signation. It was a curious circum- 
stance to see his son listening to the 
recital of it with so much complacency.” 
Burke traced the war of 1730 to the 
clamour of the popular spirit, inflamed 
by the invective, the oratory, and the 
poetiy of the times. For that war he 
declared that Pope sang his dying 
notes, Johnson awoke the sterner voice 
of his political eloquence, and Glover 
attacked the ministry with his happy 
and effective ridicule. 

We resume the analysis of the 
comedy of the K flights with the choral 
attack upon Cleon. The concluding 
comparison of the Agitator, looking out 
for taxes, to the person placed to watch 
the approach of a shoal of tunnies, is 
curious. Mitchell illustrated * it by a 
passage from Mr. Yarrcll’s work on 
British Fishes : 


“ When the look-out sentinel, posted 
for that purpose on some elevated spot, 
makes the signal that he sees the shoals 
of tunnies advancing, and the direction in 
which they will come, a great number 
of boats set off, under the command of a 
chief, rnng^ themselves in a line forming 
part of a circle, and joining their nets, 
form an enclosure, which alarms the lisli ; 
while the fishermen, drawing closer and 
closer, and adding fresh nets, still con- 
tinue driving the tunnies towaids the 
shore. When they have reached the 
shallow water, a large net is used, 
having a cone-shaped tunnel to receive 
the fish, which is drawn to the shore, 
bringing with it all the shoal. The 
fishermen carry out the young and small 
tunnies in their arms ; the larger ones 
are killed with poles. The fishery prac- 
tised on the coast of Languedoc some- 
times yields many hundred weight at 
each sweep of the nets.’' 

When there arc no cliffs, wooden 
pillars are erected for the purpose of 
observation. As to the felicity of 
Aristophanes’ abuse, that can be re- 
lished only by the scholar, although 
the translation of WaUh preserves its 
spirit. Mitchell drops the expiessivc 
(ioofroQorctgalt — mud-disturber. 


MITCUr.Lt.. 

Wretch ! without a pa- 
rallel ; 

Son of thunder, child of 
hell , 

Creature of one mighty 
sense, — 

Concentrated impudence ! 

From earth’s centre to the 
sea, 

JVature stinks of that and 
thee ! 

It stalks at the bnT, 

It lurks at the tolls ; 

In th* assembly, black war 
And defiance it rolls. 

It speaks to our ears 
In an accent of thunder ; 

It cliiphs to the spheres. 
And rives heaven asun- 
der. 

Athens deafens at the 
sound. 

In her ears still drum, 
ming; 

While, seated high, 

You keep an eye 

Upon the tolls, like those 
who spy 

It tunny fish he coming. 


WALSTF. 

Rascal ! blackguard ! 
bawling knave ! 

Every shoie the billows 
lave, 

Everv assembly that we 
hold, 

Every custom-bouso that’s 
enrolled, 

Everyjustice’s office, and 

Evejy law-court bn the 
land, 

Has been seen and felt to be 

Full of thy audacity ! 

O thou stirrer up of mud 

In the limpid lisby flood f 

Thou disturber of this 
whole 

Tranquil state ! Thou 
restless soul, 

Who has deafened us by 
the clang 

Of thy noisy, loud ha- 
rangue j 

Watching for the tribute- 
monies, 

From the hustings’ mar- 
ble block, 

As the fisher watches 
tunnies 

From ilie lofty beetling 
rock ? 


skei row 

He rnaketh no nobbes, 
But with bis dialogues, 
Toprove our prelates gods, 
And laymen very hobbes. 
Beating them with bohbes, 
And with their own rods. 
Thus he taketh pain 
To fable and to feign, 
Their mischief to maintain. 
And to have them reign 
Over hill and plain. 

* * * * 

But this dawcock doctor. 
And purgatory proctor, 
Waketh now tor wages ; 
And as u man that rages, 
Or overcome with ages, 
Disputeth per ambages , 

To help these parasites, 
And naughty hypocrites, 
With legends of lies, 
Feigned fantasies, 

And very vanities, 

Called verities, 

Unwritten and unknown, 
But as they be blown 
From liar to liar. 
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Il was said by some one, that the 
long compound words in which the 
poet delights to pour the abundance 
of his descriptive contumely, ought to 
be pronounced only on long summer 
days. Mr. Mitchell, in ajnote upon 
the IFircyis, observes the same remark- 
able taste, carried to a greater extra- 
vagance, in the Italian writers. 

The line of difference between the 
abuse of Aristophanes, and the unin- 
telligible doggerel of Skelton, is, we 
think, bioad and distinct. In one we 
see a buoyant, audacious, sunshiny, 
impetuous temperament, disporting it- 
self in every attitude which the most 
reckless vivacity can suggest ; in the 
ulher, we behold the coarse, revolting, 
impudent bully, swaggering over the 
.stage with his hands full of misdles 
and mud, anxious to insult e^ery feel- 
ing of propriety and truth. The coarse- 
ness of Aristophanes is softened, re- 
hexed, brightened, by rays of poetic 
fancy and illustration ; while, in the 
laureate of Henry, the warmth of ima- 
gination shines only upon a dunghill, 
and gixes life to nothing but vermin. 
In the Athenian, to borrow and mo- 
dify a metaphor of Dryden, comedy 
often creeps into the nature of poetry ; 
the plant, lowly and worthless though 
U be, shews, nevertheless, that it be- 
longs to the family of cedars.^ The 
Bacchanalian garland seems to produce 
m-'m Aristophanes the same effects 
w.ncli were wrought upon the famous 
knight of Charlemagne by the re- 
splendent crown of the fairy Morgana. 
Lulled in her enchanted palace, upon 
couches of gold, cheered with the wines 
of Elysium, and charmed with* the 
sweetest music, the warrior forgot his 
glory, his country, and his arms ; but 
when, at length, after two hundred years, 
the crown happened to fall from his 
bead into a fountain, bis memory im- 
mediately returned, and the love of 
home revived in his heart. So it 
might be said of the Athenian poet. 
Inebriated with the magical potations 
of Pleasure, he puts on for a season 
the aspect and the manners of her 
votaries ; but the spell of the Circe is 
frequently broken, and be resumes his 
natural form, and manners, and dispo- 
sition. The garland drops from his 
brows, and the hero of the Saturnalia 
sobers into the patriot. 

The copious introduction of the 
dialect of the Florentine populace 
contributed very largely to the suc- 


cess of several Italian productions, 
from which the ear even of the 
scholar still receives pleasure. Ans- 
Umhanes conciliated the Cerberus of 
tl® democracy by a similar allure- 
ment^ But it may be observed, that 
ho\ve\Ti* licentious, or offensive to good 
manners, be the objects exhibited 
through the transparent drapery of his 
diction, its softness and splendour are 
seldom impaired. It is .Rubens colour- 
ing with his golden pencil the squalid 
wretchedness of Gin Lane. The poet 
has put into the mouth of Demosthenes 
a commendation of the influence of 
wine upon the invention ; and in the 
banquet of Plato, both the author and 
the nero of the Clouds are introduced 
in a «tate of considerable excitement. 
The god of the \ine is said to have 
inspired vEschylus ; and he also, with- 
out doubt, quickened the motion of 
the comic buskin. • But the natural 
voice of the poet is always recognised 
amid the boisterous license of in- 
toxication. 

Resuming the parallel into which 
we have # accidentally been driven, we 
find* the English and Grecian writers 
directing their blows against two of 
the most eminent and illustrious per- 
sons of their respective countries and 
ages. Aristophanes satirised Socrates ; 
Skelton ridiculed Sir Thomas More. 
One confined his buffoonery to the 
stage ; the other carried it into the 
pulpit. The first wafted the philoso- 
pher into the clouds ; the second 
placed the statesman in the pillory. 
The rector of Dis — for that gloomy 
and miserable" town was Skelton’s pre- 
ferment — has, indeed, with much sa- 
tisfaction, declared that, notwithstand- 
ing the ruggedness of his rhymes, his 
sentiments are formed of good mate- 
rials, and that a very ample supply of 
nourishing food may be extracted from 
his writings. But having thus brought 
forward this execrable rhymer, let us 
not omit to render justice to that fea- 
ture of bis character which obtained 
the warm commendation of Erasmus, 
who called him the light and ornament 
of his country. The first Moralities, 
distinguished by the name of the au- 
thor, have been traced to Skelton ; and 
a recent critic considers his uncommon 
fertility of language to display a mind 
of some original vigour. Hallam, in- 
deed, inclines to attribute the libel on 
Sir Thomas More to an imitator of 
Skelton, who is said to have died in 
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1520. This point, however, we cannot 
now investigate. 

The wit-combat between the dema- 
gogue and the sausage-seller terminates 
with the severe whipping of the fornier 
personage ; the chastisement betfg rii- 
flicted with an article of nourishment 
familiarly spoken of in the best society 
ofEpping. And [lerc it may not be 
inexpedient — although the subject be- 
longs more properly to Mrs. i)ods — 
to inform the reader, that the little 
bundle of sausages, to be seen in the 
windows of London poulterers, labelled 
with the cabalistic letters, Cam biiidgl 1 
are very rarely, if ever, the offspring of 
classic styes on the banks of the Cam. 
We can see Hudson turn up his nose 
at them ; the cook at Magdalen ( the 
college for dinners) shudders at the 
sight ; even the buttery of Queen’s 
would hesitate to admit them upon 
the boards. We?, have eaten the real 
Cambridge sausage a thousand times ; 
and question whether the afoma of its 
Oxford namesake — inquire ofTalboys 1 
or Slater — can equal the odour of our 
reminiscences. At St. John s,. from a 
natural regard for the domestic friend 
and companion of the finest peasantry 
upon earth, the sausage is rarely eaten 
with the enthusiasm that attends its 
discussion at Trinity. Alas! why did 
not Charles Lamb, who loved Cam- 
bridge, write an essay upon the very 
best of all its productions ? its meta- 
physics are tolerable, but its sausages 
are exquisite ; and to talk of them with 
those of Epping, is not less profane 
than a comparison of Taglioni with 
Mrs. Glover. 

The chorus now present the sausage- 
seller with some leeks, which they 
assure him will considerably improve 
his warlike powers, as these formed the 
food of the Athenian fighting-cocks. 
Dodwell, in his Grecian tour, relates 
a curious illustration of the present use 
of this herb : — “ As the men/’ he says, 
“ began to be heated with rowing, we 


found ourselves almost overpowered 
by the nauseous smell of garlic, winch 
they exuded from every pore, so that 
it infected even our clothes. Nothing 
is so penetrating and diffusive as the 
smell of tips root. If it is put in the 
shoes of a person, the breath is tainted 
with it in a short time.” 

In the Acharnians , Theorus cautions 
Decceopolis not to approach the stealers 
of his garlic. Cleon, to adopt the 
pleasant and lively analysis of Mitchell, 
harassed by the merciless pelting of 
his sausage-selling opponent, is fain to 
throw himself upon the senate, and 
challenge his rival to meet him at that 
awful bar. llis antagonist professes 
his readiness to do so. The chorus, 
considering him as one of the com- 
batants who were going to exhibit in 
the wrestling-school, anoint his body 
with the fat of his own sausages, that 
lie may slip from his adversary’s calum- 
nies ; they feed him, like a tightmg- 
cock, with pungent garlic ; they re- 
mind him (in allusion to the combats 
of the same bird) to peek at his ad- 
versary, to tread him down, to gnaw 
his crest am) swallow his gills ; ami 
they finally recommend him to the 
protection of that divinity which, in 
modern times, would, under the same 
mythology, have presided over the 
Palais Royal of Pans, and the Piazza 
di Marco of Venice. The Zths 
whose guardianship the chorus invoke 
for the sausage- vender, presided not 
only over the merchandise, but also 
over a certain department of the elo- 
quence, of the city. The sausage- 
seller having quitted the stage, the 
folk) wing parabasis is delivered to the 
audience; and the whole drama con- 
tains nothing more interesting or valu- 
able, either in a biographical or a 
poetical sense. It has been rendered 
by Mitchell with great facility and 
animation, but we can only give the 
reader a taste of the wine; we recom- 
mend him to purchase the flask. 


41 Were it one of that old school, learned sirs, who long tho rule and the tone to youi 
drama have given, 

Who his lessons and his verse, having taught us to rehearse, would before this high 
presence have driven ; 

’Tis great chance that his request, however warmly prest, might have met with no 
# easy compliance ; 

But indulgent we have heard the petitions of a hard of high mettle and noblest ap- 
pliance ; 

-And well may he command aid and service at our hand ; for his hatreds ami ours 
closely blending. 

Into one concurring point leap, and hand, and heart, and joint, to the same noble 
object are tending. 
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He no shade nor shelter seeks, wliat ho thinks ho boldly speaks, neither skirmish nor 
contest declining ; 

He marches all elate 'gainst that Typhon of the^state, storm, and hurricane, and tempest 
combining. t 

Marvel much, we hear, has grown, and inquires through town of the poet bare been 
the most unsparing. r * 

(With submission be it known, that these words we not our own, but his own proper 
speech and declaring), 

Why his dramas hitherto came not forward as was due, their own proper choregus 
obtaining ; • 

Take us with you, sirs, awhile, and a moment’s easy toil will in brief be the reason 
explaining. 

Twas no folly bred, wo say, this distrust and cold delay, but a sense of the oxtrome 
application, 

And the toil which he who woos in our town the Comic Muse, must encounter in such 
his vocation. 

SuitOiS many (and brisk sparks), as our poet oft remarks, pay her court and pro- 
foundest attention ; 

Hut of all that love and burn, very few meet due return — this observance first bred 
apprehension. 9 

Then vour tempers quick, severe, ever changing with the year, to this thought added 
fears more appalling, 

And a sense of those disasters, •which through you, their mickle masters, old age on 
your poets see falling. , 

* * * * # * * *•* * 

Sirs, ye need no more to hear, ye know whence the time of fear o'er our bard’s cheek 
of enterprise stealing, * 

Ami why Uke wiser men, who look forward in their ken, in proverbs he’s wont to be 
dealing ; 

Saving, better first explore what the powers of sc«U und oar, ere the helm and the 
rudder you're trying ; 

At the prow next take your turn, thero the mysteries to learn of the sand and the 
winds that are flying. 

I Iiis mastery attained, lime it is a skiff were gained, and your pilotage put to the 
trial ; 

Thus with caution and good he^ul, step by step would ho proceed in a course that 
would challenge denial ; 

Nor let it breed offence, if for such befitting sense, and so modest a carriage and 
bearing, 

We ask some mark of state on its author here to wait, — guard of honour, procession, 
or chairing." — M iiciixll. 


The character of the Ari&tophanic 
choius has been already noticed ; its 
beautiful relief to the noisy tumult of 
comic passion ; its strain of music, 
stealing so gratefully over the ear after 
the rude merriment of vulgar buf- 
foonery ; the lustre it diffuses upon 
the picture of human nature, which 
the poet delights to draw; and the 
refreshing fragrance, so to speak, which 
it distils over the senses; — all these 
circumstances cannot fail to recur to 
the scholar. The passage from the 
dialogue, to the poetical song of the 
chorus, resembles the sudden transport- 
ation fr>m a Reform-meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor into an extensive 
and delicious garden. These choral 
songs, well observes Mitchell, in- 


troduce us ado the immediate society 
of the higher ranks of Athens ; “ horses 
are neighing, chariot- wheels are glow- 
ing, the foam of rival oars is on the 
waters, and all Athens is crowding to 
hail the return of the triumphant tri- 
reme, as Oxford pours forth her thou- 
sands to hail the little summer triumphs 
of the Isis. The shouts and vocifera- 
tions attending the former scenes are 
here suspended; the theatre is to be 
considered as hushed in deep silence ; 
4 e'en the noisiest holds his breath for 
a while.”’ Neptune is appropriately 
addressed as being one of the guardian 
deities of the city. We shall give this 
little ode in the dresses of Mitchell, 
Wheelwright, Walsh, and an Oxford 
graduate ; — 
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MITCHELL. 

Lord of the Waters ! 

king of might, . 
Whose eyes and ears 
take stern delight, 
From neighing steeds 
and stormy light. 
And galley swift pur- 
suing;’ 

From starting car, and 
chariot gay, 

And contests on that 
festive day, 

When Athens’ spright- 
ly youth display 
Their pride and their 
— undoing. 

Lord of the dolphins 
and the sphere — 
Geraestian — Sunian— 
or, more dear, 

If Cronus's name sa- 
lute thy ear, 

And Phormion’s gal- 
lant daring ; 

O come amongst us in 
thy power, 

Great Neptune; in her 
trying hour 
Athens knows none so 
swift to shower 
Aids of immortal 
hearing. 


WHEELWRIGHT. 

0 Neptune, thou 
equestrian kin£, 
Pleased with the pour- 
ser’s brazen riig 
And spirit storing 
neigh ; * 

And galleys with the 
azure prow, 

c Tliat swiftly o’er the 
wave below, 

Their merchandise 
convey ; 

With troops of youth 
in order bright, 
Who vie the lival cha- 
riots’ flight, 

While gods oppose 
their heudlong 
course ; „ 

Monarch, whose gold- 
en trident’s fore* 1 
Controls the dolphins 
of the deep, 

Adored in vows from 
Sunium’s steep, 
And on Geriestua’ 
summit made ; 

O son of Saturn, 
thou whoso love 
All otner ‘deities 
above, 

Protected Phonnio 
in the fray, 

Where Athens’ sons 
their power dis- 
play, 

One chorus with thy 
presence aid. 


The merits of the translators seem 
to be equally divided. Neither Wheel- 
.wright nor Mitchell have rendered 
the picturesque epithet 
the sounding of the horses’ brazen 
shoes; Walsh lias approached it in 


WALSH. 

Neptune, the kingo’ the 
cluttering course, 

Thou that the brass, 
clad neighing 
horse 41 

Thou that the groy- 
beaked men of war 

Paid to protect this 
happy shore, 

Fill with a joy un- 
spoken. 

Thou that art pleased 
when gallants dash 

On for the prize, and 
chariots crash. 
Shattered, alas, and 
broken. ! 

Golden- tridented Su- 
nian god, 

Lord ofGera.'stus,thou 
ubote nod 

Awes the dolphins of 
ocean ! 

Dear to Phormion, 
dear to great 

Athens during her pre- 
sent straight ! 

Hear our tuneful de- 
votion. 


Prase, by an 
Oxford Graduate . 

Equestrian king, 
Neptune, to whom 
is pleasing the 
clatter and the 
neighing of sure- 
footed steeds and 
dark-beaked mer- 
cenary tridents, 
mid the contests 
of youth shewing 
oft* in the chariot- 
race, and running 
the way of ruin ; 
come hither to the 
dance, O thou of 
the golden trident, 
lord of dolphins, 
the object of pray- 
ers offered up at 
Sunium, O son of 
Cronus, god of 
Gera*atus, and 
dearest to Phonnio, 
and, beyond all the 
other godrJ, assist- 
ant to the Athe- 
nians in their time 
of need. 


" clattering,” which is, however, more 
Virgilian than Aristophanic. The song- 
being concluded, the chorus digress 
into an eulogy of the illustrious men 
of the 'past time : — 


ARISTOPHANES. 

E Ixtynffai jWxjpcrla tov; 

'rartpag k/hvv, art 
avW s tfffvzv rtjrSs rns yds 
*%iei xu) rev crtrkou, 
elnvif tfifyus fta.%cu<rw tv 
<ri vxu^dxru irroarv 
Tavraxov vtxuvrtg ut) rrivV 
\xoirfi9ifuv roXtv' 


MITCH ELL. 

Praise and homage let us 
pay 

To the men of elder day ; 

They alone of this our 
" earth 

Ne’er impeached their 
noble birth ; 

Plants of an eternal spring, 

Horn for endless blossom- 
ing. 

Foot or horse, by land or 
sea, 

Still they reached at vic- 

. . t01 T > 

Raising high by generous 
toil 

The splendour of their 
native soil, 


WALSH. 

We ’ll commend our fa- 
thers, for they 

Shewed themselves, 
o’er hill and dale, 

To be men of mettle, 
worthy 

Of the country and the 
Veil ; 

And they made the city 
glorious, 

Always coming back 
from fight, 

IJolh by sea and land, vic- 
torious 

O’er the foe, wlmte’er 
liis might. 

No one stopped to count 
exactly 
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oh yut obh)t vrainr echrvv When they saw their foe- What were the numbers 
rovf havrious fi&v men bold, pf the corps 

fyttpim v, ukx' o Supos ih - They their numbtrs never Wliich he viewed ; his soul 

fils — ttpuvia;' told; . directly 

u ¥& *ov tfi <ronv i; tov upov 0 Ready swords ami valour Thought of naught but 
}\P*XV r/w, ^ high f * Father War. 

tout uvrr^rxrxvT «y, ur *Were a help-mate fever If they fell upon the 
yovouvro pM TtTruxivui t nigh. shoulder 

«XX« }/s**\ajov uvfas. xa) If upon the .arm they fell, In a whipe, they wipe 

<rr£arr,yo; ovV «v us Twas but a brush, and ij well, 

tuv Tgo roZ ffirimv %rvi<r all was well ; And uprising all the 

igopivos—Kkiulvirw Rising quick they dealt a "* bolder, 

»uv V iav phi vrgoifyiav <pg- wound, Swear by heaven they 

qu<ri xu.) rk tirtoi % As they had never touched never fell, 

oh pu^ufftui <f>x<nv. hpus l' the ground. Rut go on and wrestle 

utiovpiv rn *q}.u Never then did general, gaily. 

vdoUu. ytvmtus upvvuv xa) Though ambitious of the Nor would generals 

&ws iyxuolois, hall, make a fuss 

xa) oraos ohx etlroZpiv ohlh, Fay the tribute of bis Formerly, to get their din- 
er* iv rorouTov) povov • knee ner 

y,'v tot iioYM ysvnrxi net) To Cleametus, that lie Daily from Cleamelus. 

tovuv Txvirupifix, Might his commons get, But at present, if they get 

ph (pDovuf yptv x'ipuai pr$ * cost free. not 

xr-.ffTiAy'ifrp'ivois. Rank and banquet now Dinners given them, 

V . 5<iU. men ask, a$d the right 

Or they spurn thesoldiers Of the seats, they call out, 
task. " Let not 

Not so we,» sirs ; we’ll Any one expect we’ll 
still wear fight.” 

Athens’ wrongs upon our We intend to fight, how- 
spear; • "• ever. 

And the best blood in our Gratis for our country, 
breast and 

Free shall flow at her he- Country’s God, and ask 
host. no favour, 

Nor for this our patriot Save this only, at your 
^ilame hand. 

Other payment will we When ’t is heard, and any 
claim, fresh brush 

Than when Peace resumes With the foe would be 

her sway, . unfair, 

(Nor far distant bo that Don’t begrudge us knights 

day !) a flesh -brush, 

None shall taunt reproach- * And a flowing head of 
£ul throw, hair. 

That our locks too timely 
flow ; 

Nor malignly mark, if we 
With the bath and brush 
make free. 

The lyric appeal to Pallas, which be called for. The popular mind was 

immediately follows, might be expected heated with martial glory. The ex- 

to stir the* Mood of an Athenian au- pedition to Pylus, and the victory over 

dicnce. It was their u Rule Britan- the Corinthians, had fanned the flame 

nia;” and one of the poet’s editors which was never long repressed. The 

thinks that, if the practice of encoring fame of the Knights, in particular, had 

was known in Grecian theatres, more attained its highest lustre, 

than one repetition of this ode would 
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WHEELWRIGHT. 

0 thou, jvvhom Patroness O Pallas, guardian of our 
we call, state, 

Of this tfe holiest land of By whose protecting fa- 
all, I* • * vour g reat 

iVit circling seas ad-> 
mire : 


ARISTOPHANES. 

TeXtoux* at 

rns hfvrurns itTx- 

X6\i(£<u rt j tot trow - 
ra7s iuvafiii & vwitfigav- 

&n t ftihtovffa X*>£ai5 t 

aQixov XottoZffx rbv 
Iv rvptru&is rt xx) ftu%eus 
b/xtrtgxv J uvsgyov 
'Slxtjv, $ %coiXM t frrtv 
Irx/gx, 

re 7g r l%6go7fft fit f r.pZx 
trruffix^u. 

vuv ouv Ssygo (fiavnUr $s7 

yag re's avS^/ziri ro7<rhz ‘Ta- 
ffy rt%vyi Toglffxi fft v/- 
**jv UTtp Tori xxi vvv, 

V. 577. 


The land where Power 
delights to dwell, 
And War his mightiest 
feats can tell, 

And Poesy to sweetest 
swell 

Attunes her voice and 
lyre. 

Come, blue-eyed maid,and 
with thee bring 
The goddess of the eagle 
wing, 

To* help our bold en- 
deavour ; 

Long have our armies 
owned thy aid, 

O V ictory , immortal maid ; 
Now other deeds befit 
thee well, 

A bolder foo remains to 
ijuell ; 

Give aid then now or 
never. 


Our sacred soil is 
crowned ; 

Whose warriors* and 
whoso poets’ name 

Gives ours a more as- 
piring fame 

Than all the cities 
round. 

Come hither, and with 
thee convey 

Our helper in each war- 
like fray, 

Victory, who on oui 
choirs attends, 

And from each hostile 
stroke defends. 

Now therefore to oui 
cull appear. 

Tor to these morj with all 
thine art 

Triumphant strength thou 
must impart ; 

If e’er before, O giant 
it here ! 


In proceeding to laud the exploits 
of the Knights in the contest with the 
Corinthians, the horsemen and horses, 
observes Walsh, are ingeniously con- 


fused, — the actions of one being, in the 
spirit of Rabelais, attributed to the 
other; thus one horse is lepreseutod 
urging forward his companion. 


AIU31 Or NANI'S. 

Elra rx; Ksurra; XxSavrs; 
bfists 04 (agora} 

l/i&akcvrts uvsfyvxitav, ittx* 
Tu 7, r*S i fcSet'/.U ; 

XjjflTTSav fixXXev, rt ; oux 

ikrZf, u <rxfA$Q!»oi , 


“ They grasped their green oars, and like boatmen 
did ply. 

And * Hippapai, llyppapir, boys !’ was tho cry ; 

‘ Bear a hand, iny bravo Koppa ! Samphor, lad, pull 
away !’ 

('lhe command came enforced ’twixt a shout and a 
neigh); ^ 

Do you work, or we never shall compass tho land.” 


By samphora the poet indicated the 
mark of the letter 2 upon the horse’s 
thigh. Walsh supposed lhe initial 
letter of the breeder’s name to have 
been usually branded on the animal, 
as we see done in the present day 
upon th'e New Forest ponies. Mitchell 
refers to the Clouds , 1258, and ob- 
serves, “ ffafi<po£Uf—ffav, <pt£ot — a horse, 
which, as the mark of his race, had the 
m t or fftypa. burnt into him.” To 
the reader who may be familiar with 
the legends of romance, there will l>e 
-nothing surprising in the poet's eques- 
trian allegory, in which lie flattered 
the rider through his horse. lie might 
have pleaded the dignity of the epic in 
his defence. Horner gives a voice to 
the horse of Ayhilles. 


Our ancient friend, the sausage- 
vender, may now be seen advancing 
fiom the senate-house towards the 
stage, and he is rapturously welcomed 
by lhe chorus, who desire him to le- 
late the progress he has made in his 
suit, lie proclaims his triumph with 
high satisfaction. “ He returns," says 
Mitchell, “ 4 a wiser and a gladden 
man.’ Why should he not ? lie lias 
found himself possessed of those in- 
tellectual powers which laid a whole 
senate prostrate at his feet; and, with- 
out having read Shakspeure, lie knows 
‘ that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune.’ Splendid visions begin, 
of course, to float before his eyes,— an 
establishment for Mrs. Sausage-seller 
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— handsome provisions for the young 
sausage-sellers — snug berths for his 
friends of the quarter — and for himself 
high place in theatre, the public banquet 
in the Prytaneuin, and other perqui- 
sites of official greatnes^. As the 
fingers of iiis jolly hand spread wide, 
his eye dwells upon that particular 
one on which his prophetic soul tells 
him that the ring of office will soon 
>it, transferred from Cleon’s keeping 
to his own.” The same acute writer 
points out, in his new edition of the 
Knight .y, the peculiar force of the con- 
gratulation of the chorus to the sausage- 
vender upon the safety of his return 
( <ru>s \kfau6cts rcLxiv ) ; because a person 
labouring under an accusation like his 
was usually secured until “ the Kcdesia 
had taken further cognizance of the 
matter.” * 

The narrative of the sausage- vender 
is a very humorous satire upon the 
Athenian character, lie begins by in- 
forming the chorus that, after following 
Cleon to the council, where the great 
agitator practised with so much skill 
his arts of rhetoric, the judges begin to 
look mustard vhtv) upon his 

antagonist, who, thereupon, invokes the 
deities of fraud to his assistance. Their 
aid is soon apparent. lie pushes 
aside the rope, and hastens to assuie the 
senate that, since the commen!bment 
of the war, he had never seen cheaper 
anchovies ; and that a single obolus 
would fill all the basins in the neigh- 
bourhood. For this gratifying intelli- 
gence, a crown is immediately voted to 
him, and every tongue roars in his com- 
mendation. While they are offering a 
sacrifice to the gods for this news, the 
sausage- vender buys up all the leeks 
and coriander in the market, makes a 
present of sauce with promiscuous ge- 
nerosity, and departs with the delight- 
ful assurance of having purchased a 
whole senate fora penny. The chorus 
applaud his conduct, and rejoice that 
Cleon has found a greater rogue than 
himself. This important personage now 
reappears on the stage. The sausage- 
vender compaies his approach to the 
rolling in ofa great billow, that sweeps 
all before it- The Faphlagonian im- 
mediately lenews his assurances of 
cordial hatred ; and the sausage-vender 
laughs at lus threats with inordinate 
glee, leaping and singing aloud with 
the note of a cuckoo. 

’Ats pofayu, <n^iKotcxuffet, 


Every word being peculiarly expressive 
of contempt and boisterous merriment; 
mgwxxvZt/v signifies either the tri- 
iSn pliant and gesticulating crowing of 
a*ccfck, or the note of the cuckoo. 
Mitcneli says that cuckoo is equiva- 
lent to English goose , and the French 
dindon. The war of words at last 
grows fast and fufious ; and after se- 
veral exchanges of pleasantry occur be- 
tween the champions, not always trans- 
latable with satisfaction, they appeal 
to the people, and Demus accordingly 
comes forward, desiring them to depart 
from his door, and complaining that 
they had broken his olive-branch in 
the scuffle. Mitchell has an ingenious 
notejjpon this passage, which may be 
quoted with advantage. 

“ What formed the principal article in 
this garland, the derivation of the word 
sufficiently indicate^ The wool taste- 
fully intermixed with fruits of various 
kinds, was supported on twigs of the 
r olive or tho laurel; and a garland thus 
composed was on two solemn festivals, 
bearing the names of Pyanepsia and 
Thiijgefia, paraded through the streets of 
Athens, to the sounds of songs ; a similar 
garland, I presume, and not merely 
those carried in procession, being affixed 
to the gate of every fore-court in Athens. 
To the^e two festivals we must now ad- 
dress our attention, for the purpose of 
seeing why this garland is affixed to 
Demus’s gate. The first, as its title im- 
ports (cruauo;, a beau ; to boil ), was 
distinguished by a particular dish which 
then made its appearance as regularly as 
the Shrovetide pancake, the Mid-Lent 
Sunday frumenty, and the crossed Good 
Friday bun, do among ourselves. The 
dish itself was composed of beans, or 
rather, perhaps, a mixture of field barley 
and pulse *, and the archaeolo- 

gists give various reasons for its origin 
( Potter, u 4'2fl) ; but the object of the sus- 
pended itycn&vt!, with which we are now 
concerned, was to act as an amulet, pre- 
serving the inmates of the house where 
it was liuug from one of the worst of 
human calamities — a craving stomach, 
without the means of appeasing it. A 
far deeper subject was connected with 
the festival Thargelia, from whatever 
source the name itself is derived. The 
festival lasted two days, and the cere- 
mony of the second evinces on what un- 
derstanding it had been originally insti- 
tuted ; namely, an acknowledgment of 
the guilt inherent generally in human 
nature — a sense of Divine vengeance 
thereby incurred — and the feeling that 
the guilt might be atoned for, and its 
punishment averted, by a vicarious oflei- 
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ing. For this lulter purpose, two per- 
sons, both men according to some writei 3 
but a male and female according to others., 
were provided annually by tho Atheniafl 
state, and, after certain ceremonies, we^j 
offered as sacrilicial victims. Whoever 
attends to the two principal features 
which characterise the Demus of the 
present drama — an appetito which re- 
quired to be fed amf propitiated bv his 
rulers at one pciiod, and a superstitious 
feeling which required to be soothed 
and directed at another — will be at no 
loss to see why this garland is here ap- 
pended to his gates, or why it is the first 
object of his solicitude at the very mo- 
ment when ho makes his appearance 
on the stage.” — Knights, p. 145. Edit. 
183G. 

Walsh refers to the image of our 
Britannia on copper coin, as a remnant 
of the ancient custpm. Olive-branches, 
he says, were also hung with figs, small 
loaves, pots of honey, oil, and wine, 
and suspended every year at the door 
of a house, as offerings to Apollo or 
Ceres. 

People inquires of Cleon, is in- 
juring him ; the demagogue leplies, 
" The sausage-seller and the chorus 
and simply because of bis sincere at- 
tachment and devotion to People, 
whose assembly he invokes to settle 
the rival claims. People names the 
Pnyx, being unable to sit in any other 
place. The chorus laments the choice 


WALSH. 

Sweet, oh sweet, will the light of day* 
Shine on those who are far away, 

And on those who aie present, 

Jf but Cleon should now be book’d ! 
Though I heard some old chaps, who 
looked 

Most morose and unpleasant, 

Stand it out on the Law Exchange, 
That, supposing this monster strange 
Had been crushed in his cradle, 

Two o' the usefullest instruments 
Had hfcen lost to the Attic gents, — 
Namely, pestle and ladle. 

1 ’in astonished to hoar he was 
Such a dunce ; for they say, I ’in poz, 

All his schoolmasters are able 
To attest that he played the bass 
Off, hut stedfastly set his face 
'Cainst learning the treble ; 
fill the harpmaster got at last 
Wroth, and swore at him hard and fast, — 
* Well, however the case lie, 

They shall take ye away from school, — 
That* they shall ; for the stupid fool 
Will play every thing fars*ly. f ” 


[October, 

of this situation; the old man, he 
says, is very wise at home ; but as 
soon as he sits down on this rock, 

“ lie gapes as one who is suspending 

Wheelwright thinks that in this al- 
lusion the poet intended to convey a 
satire upon the laborious idleness of 
his countrymen, who were as anxious 
about trifles as boys were u to catch 
with gaping mouths the figs, which 
were suspended on a thread, and swung 
in the air.” The contention that fol- 
lows is protracted and vehement, — 
abounding in brief sallies of political 
wit; but the point is blunted in 11 
translation. Some of the hits at Cleon 
are admirably given ; thus, to describe 
Ins grasping propensity, the poet em- 
ploys a lneiaphor from the herb-garden. 

- — ■ rove xan^evi 
TU't — iufav&v 

The poet objects to Cleon, says 
Wheel w light, that he had plucked up 
by the roots, aud appropriated to Ins 
own use, all the public revenues. Peo- 
ple now desires Cleon to restore the 
ring, ami by so doing depiives him of 
Ins authority, lie lettims it with an 
assurance that Ins successor in political 
intiuep^e will excel hnn in knavery. 
The chorus hail his overthrow with 
delight : — 


WHLELW LIGHT. 

“ The sweetest light of day will shine 
upon 

The present 1 ace, and all u bo are to come, 
If Cleon perishes, — though I have heard 
Certain, who vv ere most crubbed old men, 
declare 

Against this in tho pleader’?* rendezvous, 
Asserting that, if in the common wealth 
He were not to become a leading man. 
There hud not been two useful instru- 
ments — 

A pestle and a ladle. I, moreover, 
Admire his hoggish indocihty. 

For all the boys who went with him to 
school 

Say that he only would adapt his lyre 
To Doric harmonies, and would not learn 
Another strain, and then in angry mood 
The harper bill them take the boy away. 
1 He’s one who cannot learn u single note 
Of harmony, except in Doric mood.’ ” 
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When the loud summons of Peter 
the Hermit had burst upon the repose 
of Europe, and made everj land ex- 
claim, as with the shout of one man, 
t( It is the will of God !” none echoed 
the cry with greater energy than the 
deep inland-voice of merry England. 
Civil commotion ceased ; the hatred 
between Norman and Saxon, the foreign 
oppressor, and the native oppressed, 
was suspended. Prelate and pjiest, 
noble and serf, even delicate women, 
and helpless children, and old men 
sunk into second childhood, weie arm- 
ing to wrest the holy sepulchre from 
the grasp of the infidel. They wore 
conscious the while that they were 
weak ; but what mattered iff —their 
answer was the war-cry, “ It is the will 
of God !” The heathen had been per- 
mitted to triumph for a little, but soon 
they should cease to be. The stais 
in their courses would fight against 
them ; the floods would gather their 
waters to sweep them away. The 
Paynims would he wasted befure the 
coming of the Christians, like dried 
£iass befoie the flame; and that hal- 
lowed spot wlieie sin and death had 
been conquered, would be freed . And 
this deed once accomplished, it sftmed 
as if guilt, and sorrow were to be banish- 
ed for ever from the world. All that 
had been promised of the blessed 
millennium was to be realised by the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. 

With those who were animated by 
such high enthusiasm, there were many 
whose motives were of a more selfish 
description. Whoever had spent a long 
life in forbidden indulgence ; whoever 
was writhing under the agonies of 
a guilty conscience, in spite of the 
shrines he had enriched with ill- 
gotten wealtli ; whoever wished to 
elude the penalty, without foregoing 
the pleasures of sin, — all looked upon 
Jerusalem as the gate of heaven, which 
they vowed to take by storm. The 
lobber- noble, who had pillaged his 
district till no more plunder could be 
gleaned from it ; the landless knight, 
who was ambitious of becoming a 
territorial count ; and the sensualist, 
whose imagination revelled among 
female charms, believed they would 
find their land of promise in Palestine, 
where heaven and earth combined were 
1o be the price of victory. 


J\Vhile thus every motive was concen- 
titftedLipon one great exploit, and every 
charaacr pervaded by a certain reli- 
gious aspect, feelings were kindled and 
deeds were wrought unexampled in the 
previous history of*man. Valour ex- 
cited to frantic daring, love that laugh- 
ed at earthly obstacles, and religious 
zeal that rushed forward to martyr- 
dom, became events of common oc- 
currence ; and the wild impossibilities 
of romance seemed to have been con- 
verted into the realities of every-day 
life. In the following tale, therefore, we 
reheai^e no lying fable, although it 
formed the beloved theme of gleemen 
and minstrels. It constitutes a page 
of sober and authenticated histoiy — 
and no mean page, # since it tells the 
parentage of Thomas-a- Becket. In 
the narrative we follow the chronicle 
-of Brampton, who writes a tale that 
was universally known as true, while it 
formed the fittest introduction to the 
equally Wonderful life of the renowned 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Gilbert Beck, or Becket, was a citi- 
zen of London. Hitherto he had lived 
in studied obscurity, although in com- 
fortable circumstances; for, in conse- 
quence of his Saxon lineage, seclusion 
was his best defence from Norman 
spoliation. But the summons lo the 
rescue of Jerusalem, which had anima- 
ted the most indifferent, found in him 
no careless listener. It was not indeed 
that he hoped*, like others, to extend 
his pleasures or possessions, or even to 
win that military renown which, as a 
Saxon, he could not obtain in England. 
Pure, although mistaken motives of 
religion, only, had induced him to 
new-edge his paternal battle-axe, and 
furbish the rusted links of his hauberk, 
lie bad thought with sorrow of the sins 
of his youthful days, and longed-to ex- 
piate them ; and he had been taught 
no higher expiation than the perilling 
of his life among the red-cross ranks of 
Christendom. Let him but forego the 
comforts of his home, and become an 
armed pilgrim on the battle-fields of 
Palestine — let him endure without mur- 
muring the withering heat by day, and 
the piercing frost by night, the burning 
wound, or even the bloody departure, 
while combating for the weal of Jeru- 
salem — and then, had not the church 
assured him that all his sins would be 
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forgiven, and a home in paradise 
secured ? Amidst these hopes, so per- 
verted, and yet so elevated above the* e 
of his compeers, he joined the honour- 
ed banner of Robert of Norm/ody; 
and, attended by ltichard his faithful 
servant, he embarked with the arma- 
ment in which the English portion 
of the first crusade was carried, to join 
the main force under the leading of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 

It does not belong lo our purpose to 
follow the progress of the Christian 
warriors during this memorable cam- 
paign, as they fought their way step by 
step towards the city of Jerusalem. 
The almost superhuman exertions they 
made, as well as the sufferings they 
endured, are matter of history with 
which all are acquainted. It is enough 
to mention that Gilbert sustained his 
full share, and th^l, whether to dare or 
endure, he was always to be found 
among the foremost. But, after all his 
effoits, he was not fated to realize his* 
fondest hopes by entering within the 
walls of the holy city. < 

After a tedious march, during a sul- 
try day, the Christian army had pitched 
their tents for the night, and were pre- 
paiing to enjoy repose, when they were 
informed that a cave, hallowed in the 
traditions of pilgrims, lay only three 
miles off, in the neighbourhood of the 
Jordan. It had beeu the dwelling, it 
was affirmed, of John the Baptist, 
when he abode in the wilderness ; and 
the altar and cross by which this ora- 
tory was adorned, had, according to 
the same traditions, been the work of 
the Baptist's hands. This was enough 
for some of the most devout of the 
crusaders, and among others for Gil- 
bert Becket. It never entered their 
simple imaginations to question whe- 
ther the blessed forerunner could have 
used a cross previous to the cruci- 
fixion — here was the cross, to prove 
that the Baptist had made it ! Although 
the soldiers were already exhausted by 
fatigue, yet about a dozen of the Eng- 
lish, among whom were Becket, and 
his faithful" follower Richard, resolved 
to repair thither, and spend the night in 
devotion, for the welfare of their souls 
and the furtherance of their great enter- 
prise. flying clouds of Arabs and 
Turcomans had indeed been hovering 
upon their flanks during the day, but 
at last they hud been dispersed, and 
driven into the deserts, by an onset of 
the Christian chivalry ; and our pilgrims 


resolved to return with the earliest 
dawn, before danger could be appre- 
hended. They repaired accordingly to 
the place ; but scarcely had they lighted 
their tapers, and commenced their ori- 
sons, when they were interrupted by a 
sudden rush of Arabs from the deep 
recesses of the cavern. It had lately 
been turned into a haunt of the enemy, 
and their loud yell of triumph made 
the Christians stait to their feet. But 
it was only to discover the hopelessness 
of flight or resistance. Every arm was 
mastered before a sword could be 
drawn. In a few moments the Eng- 
lishmen were fettered, thrown upon 
fleet camels, and borne away into the 
heart of the country. After a night of 
rapid travelling, the Saracens arrived at 
the castle of their chief, and the cap- 
lives were thrown into a strong dun- 
geon to wait the award of perpetual 
slave! y or death. 

When hours of suspense had passed, 
the doors of the dungeon were opened, 
and the unfortunate prisoners wore 
driven out to be paraded before the lord 
of' the eastle. A word of the misbe- 
liever would decide their fate, and the 
mutual cruelties that had been common 
between crusader and Saracen left iiltle 
ground for hope. Even the mildest 
alternative would be a life of wasting 
bondage far iiom friends and coinitiy, 
while the giave would be their only 
shelter. But although they knew all 
this, they stood proudly erect before 
their enemies, and regarded them with 
a look of defiance, resolved to shew 
these pagans how Christians could defy 
iher worst. They were led into a hall 
richly paved with marble and jasper, 
in the centre of which a fountain threw 
up its cooling streams ; the walls glit- 
tered with bright arms and golden or- 
naments ; and at the head of this regal 
apartment, and beneath a rich crimson 
canopy, sate the emit, upon a throne- 
like pile of cushions, while guard*, 
witli drawn cimetars, were standing at 
his right hand and at his left. The 
chief looked at Ins captives with a fix- 
ed regard* while they, in turn, scauned 
narrowly the aspect of hi in on whose 
word their fate was suspended. But 
they saw no promise of mercy in the 
look of confirmed hatred with which 
he eyed them. As there was no com- 
mon language between them, the emir 
cxpicssed the conditions of his favour 
by very unequivocal signs. lie caused 
a heap of turbans to be laid before the 
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prisoners, and then pointed .significantly 
to these idolatrous coverings, and the 
chains with which the Christians were 
hound — thus giving them the offer of 
liberty, on condition that they became 
Mahometans. The answer of the 
Christians was equally significant — 
they set their feet upon the hated badges, 
and spurned them in pious scorn. 
Their fate was sealed. At a few angry 
words of the chief, the prisoners were 
dragged from his presence; and every 
laborious and -loathsome task that 
could be devised was imposed upon 
them, and enforced by degrading 
stripes. As for Gilbert, he was con- 
signed to the gardeners, and employed 
by the garden slaves as their common 
drudge. The whole unfortunate party 
were fed with the scantiest fare, and 
clothed in the coarsest apparel ; and 
when their day of painful toilVas over, 
they were transported to their dungeon, 
to sleep upon the cold pavement, while 
armed Keepers slept at the door. 

A few r days of this oppressive bond- 
age bad elapsed when Gilbert, while 
employed in the garden, heard the 
sound of coining footsteps ; and on 
looking up, liefliw the emir approach- 
ing. hut by the side of the stern old 
man walked a lady, attired like a pnn- 
i <-ss and with a step so light, that the 
pebbles of the walk returned no sound 
beneath it — nothing but the soft tinkle 
of her gemmed ankle-rings gave notice 
of her coming, or the still sweeter 
sounds of her loice, as she spoke to her 
conductor. And thus she came on- 
ward, buoy ant and light of heart, while 
the flowers seemed to catch a new 
brightness as she passed them, jpid to 
become more fragrant in her presence. 
What wonder, then, if our sensitive cru- 
sader was also inspired by the approach 
of this glorious creature? His strong 
knees trembled, his heart throbbed, and 
in the delight of the moment he forgot 
that he was a slave. While he thus 
stood entranced, the chief and the lady 
had disappeared without observing him, 
and he endeavoured to resume his work. 
But what a strange revolution a few 
moments had produced on him ! lie 
now ceased to muse, as he had done, 
upon cantive Jerusalem and beloved 
England, and to devise plans for bis 
own deliverance. A vision of light had 
passed before him, and the place was 
no longer a house of bondage that had 
been blessed with such a visitation. 

The next morning found him no 


sluggish or reluctant workman, lie 
rose, and repaired to the place of his 
daily toil, before the accustomed hour, 
lie would have even planted with the 
choicest flowers the places which the 
fefet M the fair lady had touched — but 
the gardeners would have little under- 
stood or permitted such an unprofes- 
sional deviation. And now the sun 
rose upon his labours ; the nightingale 
carolled over his beloved mistress the 
rose, as if he would have woke her into 
life with his songs ; and in the increas- 
ing heat, the bright dew gradually ex- 
haled into thin clouds, that were 
impregnated with the odours of spice- 
trees, and rich, sweet-smelling shrubs. 
But hush ! The heart of Gilbert beats 
violqplly — she is surely at hand! 
lie had beard in the distance those 
steps of yesterday, which he could 
have distinguished from every other 
sound — the emir and his daughter had 
descended to the garden, to enjoy the 
coolness of the morning. Onward they 
» enme ; but instead of turning aside, as 
before, they approached -the spot where * 
he stood, and paused to look at the 
abiehcd* and agitated captive. The 
face of the lady was covered indeed 
with her veil ; but the glances of her 
bright eyes seemed almost to bum 
through the frail, hazelike covering 
of silk and gold, although it hid the 
blush that glowed upon her cheek, and 
the dawning of youthful admiration 
with which she now beheld him. 

The English crusader was. of an 
appearance well fitted to command 
such important scrutiny. Compared 
with the spare form of the emir who 
confronted him, he seemed almost of 
gigantic dimensions; while his step, 
notwithstanding his athletic stature, 
was as light and graceful as that of the 
antelope. Combined with this impos- 
ing appearance of strength and dignity, 
there were, in full perfection, the cha- 
racteristics of his own native island — 
the skin of almost marble brightness, 
the long sunny locks that clustered 
upon his shoulders, and a countenance 
in which the eloquent blood proclaimed 
the touch of every emotion. Was it 
wonderful, then, that the young maiden 
looked as if under the fascination of a 
spell— she who had never seen aught 
as yet in the form of man but the gaunt 
and bronze-like Arabian soldiers that 
composed the train of her father ? The 
chief, who had perused the frame of 
the young Saxon with the eye of a 
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warrioi, addressed him in a few words 
of Arabic, to which, of course, Becket 
could make no reply ; and the lady, 
forgetting the cause of his silence, al&o 
addressed him in the same tongue. 
And, oh, how sweet were these otyste- 
rious accents ! lie knew at least that 
they expressed a feeling of compassion, 
for Love is a subtle interpreter ; and, 
under the impulse ’of the moment, he 
fervently thanked her in the language 
of his own dear England. The lady 
sighed as she now saw, for the first 
time, how little they could comprehend 
each other — and although the sigh was 
so faint that the father could not hear 
it, yet the ear of the lover caught it. 
From that moment he resolved to forego 
every care until he had learnt th^ lan- 
guage of the beautiful maiden. 

On that night, when Becket rejoined 
bis fellow-captives in the prison, within 
which they were regularly impounded 
after the labours of the day, he found 
that a bountiful change had been 
wrought upon their condition. Tik.% 
cold, damp floor, which hitherto had 
been their only be^, was now comfort- 
ably littered with straw, wllfle each 
prisoner was furnished w ith a coverlet 
of camel’s hair ; and in lieu of their 
scanty fare of beans, with a few drops 
of oil, which hitherto had formed their 
chief sustenance, there was a savoury 
mess of flesh, and cakes of wheat and 
sesamum . The hungry English, whose 
capacious stomachs had been sorely 
chastised with their scanty allowance, 
now darted upon the full meal, like 
hawks upon their quarry; and after 
they had fed till they aould eat no 
longer, they sat down to marvel upon 
the cause of this abundance. But the 
affair was no mystery to Becket, Love 
and hope at once reverted to the image 
of his beloved. lie recognised her be- 
nevolent spirit amidst this new display 
of tenderness. It was she who hovered 
over him amidst the darkness of the 
prison, ljke a pityingangel from heaven ; 
and he "felt as if she were even now 
wailing to wipe the tears from his eye- 
lids, and banish despair from his heart. 

The newly-inspired lo*er now began, 
with a lover’s earnestness, to study the 
language of his mistress ; and as he had 
no opportunity of learning it but from 
the gardeners, it was necessary to con- 
ciliate their favour. And what souls 
are there so churlish as not to be tamed 
by one who has such a motive for con- 
ciliation? He endeavoured to divine 


their wishes ; lie started to the work 
before their commands could be ex- 
pressed ; and while he shunned no task, 
however lowly or laborious, he often 
studied to lighten their share of labour 
also by offering his ready aid. They 
were delighted to find their captive so 
different from the other English slaves ; 
and when they saw that lie was so de- 
sirous to become their pupil, their self- 
love was flattered by bis choice : nay, 
they even hoped to crown their labours, 
and obtain a reward in heaven, by con- 
verting him to the Mussulman faith. 
Thus their zeal conspired with his own, 
and in a short time his proficiency in 
the Saracen tongue appeared to his 
teachers a peifect miracle. And never 
was the language of the false Prophet 
of the East so hallowed as when he 
endeavoured, only a few days after his 
studies had commenced, to frame a 
prayer of broken sentences in Arabic, 
beseeching heaven to free his mistress 
from the errors of her people, and make 
her a Chiislian. lie did not dare to 
add the fondest wish of his heart, even 
to the Omniscient— that she might also 
become his own ! 

At last, when lov<Pliad found the 
power of utterance, the intercourse that 
hitherto subsisted between the pair was 
no longer to be confined to sighs and 
hurried looks. The fair Xuleika had 
continued her visits to tin* gaiden — 
and ccrfes, the physician would have 
approved of such exercise, that al- 
ways mantled her countenance with a 
richer bloom ; and it was marvellous 
to see with what a new love of flowers 
she had been inspired, while she dis- 
covered that none could cull them so 
skilfully as the ’Christian slave. And 
soon words were uttered, by which the 
fair one discovered that her language 
was no longer an unmeaning sound to 
his ear ; and questions succeeded, and 
answers were interchanged, by which 
their hearts were unconsciously drawn 
together, and entwined more inextri- 
cably. And still, these stealthy com- 
muiimgs become not only more fre- 
quent and protracted, but also more 
familiar ; and a thousand little acci- 
dents were often befalling the lady’s 
veil, so that sometimes Hilbert beheld 
for a moment an eye, large, black, and 
languishing like that of a thirsty stag, 
and sometimes a cheek of light, pure, 
olive hue, while the blood glowed like 
a rich evening sunshine within it, as 
with a hasty blush she covered it from 
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Ins impassioned gaze. And of vvliat 
did these fond ones discourse, while 
they became the more endeared to 
each other, at every meeting? They 
talked of England; they talked of the 
wide ocean, and the isles that inhabit 
it ; they talked of eastern dands, and 
the manners of the East — they talked 
of every thing but that which they had 
most at heart. Love laughed with 
roguish glee, to find himself so con- 
stantly unnamed ; and he sportively 
avenged this studied omission by mak- 
ing them more completely his captives. 

But where, in the meantime, was the 
stern old sire, while the heart of his 
daughter was thus emperilled? Alas ! 
he was most wrathfully guarding Je- 
rusalem from the Christians, uncon- 
scious that the vvoist enemy was within 
his own castle. Among the hosts of 
l’ay trim leaders there was not*a fieicer 
blasphemer of the red-cross, or a war- 
rior more stubborn in his resistance to 
the crusaders ; and therefore lie had 
been incessantly employed, since the 
commencement of the war, in opposing 
the march of the enemy. Sometimes 
he was found under the banner of 
Aladdccn, king of Jerusalem, and 
sometimes under that of Solyman, the 
Turkish soldan ; and if at any time 
he was absent from the place where 
danger was at the height, and battle at 
the hottest, it was only because Jsc had 
plunged into the interior, to bring up 
■.uccours fiom the hordes of the wil- 
derness. At times lie visited his castle, 
during these labours, but it was only 
lor a breathing interval; and so much 
was he then absorbed in the distant 
conflict, that nothing would have 
roused him to a thought of danger, 
except the sight of the enemy at his 
gates. Like the war-horse, he snuffed 
the battle afar off 1 , and had no care but 
to slmie in it; and if at any time his 
pi oud eye glanced upon the lofty frame 
of Becket, it was only to grudge that 
such thews and stature should belong 
to any other than a worshipper of 
Mahomet. When the musters at the 
castle were completed, the impatient 
emir would then hurry to the field, 
while his departure was like that of 
an earthquake, amidst the roar of tim- 
brels and u limpets; and when the trem- 
bling household-slaves who watched, 
beheld the disappearance of his ban- 
ner in the distance, they threw aside 
their labours, and hastened to be 
merry. But in spite of all such rein- 


forcements, field after field continued 
to be won by the Christians, and God- 
frgy of Bouillon had at length invested 
Jerusalem. The emir then grew de- 
sjlarate as the crisis approached ; but as 
he scanned the ranks of his followers, 
now wofully diminished, a bright idea 
shot into his imagination. lie thought 
that this iron host of northern crusaders, 
who scattered the# horsemen of the 
desert like chaff, could only be en- 
countered and quelled by men of bulk 
and sinews like their own. Might it 
not then be possible for the Mussulman 
chiefs to purchase the services of their 
prisoners ? Dearly the Franks loved 
gold and female charms; these feelings, 
he opined, they had already evinced 
to be as strong as even their fierce 
devotfon ; and upon these arguments 
might they not be hired to battle as 
fiercely for Islam, as they had hitherto 
warred against it? This plan occurred 
while he was spurring homeward at 
the head of his guards, and absorbed 
Jn rueful anticipations for his countiy- 
kicii, and he resolved to commence 
immediately this choice experiment of 
translating Christian captives into Ma- 
hometan champions. lie scarcely an- 
ticipated an obstacle to his offers; but 
if they resisted, then wo be to the sons 
of their mothers ! He made his steed 
to curvet, as he shouted “ Allah ab- 
hor!' 1 in the full confidence of victory. 
“ Hunger tames the lion,” he cried ; 
“ water cuts the rock asunder, and 
every heait submits to love or fear!” 

lie now resolved to go cunningly to 
work, and for this purpose he selected 
Gilbeit for th$ trial. Him he reckoned 
by far the noblest of his prisoners; 
and he thought that, by persuading 
such a leader into apostasy, the rest 
would gladly follow. On the morning, 
therefore, after the arrival of the chief, 
while Gilbert was employed at his 
usual toil, the master of the slaves 
arrived to lead him into the presence 
of his lord. The Saxon followed in 
his fetters, for these vile badges of 
slavery had never been removed since 
the day of his captivity. The emir 
received him with unwonted gracious- 
ness, and asked him many questions 
about the lands of Europe, to all which 
the captive gave fitting replies. It 
was not yet that the Syrian would 
reveal his wily purpose ; he only 
spoke gently to his prisoner, and 
soothed him with the hope of liberty. 
By waking this feeling, ne trusted to 
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find him more compliant upon the terms 
by which it was to be realised. These 
interviews were repeated again aijtl 
again, and caeli time that the Saxon 
went, he found the emir surroundtd 
by his friends and counsellors^ who 
listened with pleased looks to tlie tales 
of merry England . Gilbert now seemed 
to be more than half won ; hope had 
sprung up and strengthened within 
him, in consequence of these meetings; 
and he gradually assumed the free 
step and elated look of his former 
days, before the chain of the infidel 
had enthralled him ; but alas ! this 
vision was soon dispelled. When it 
was thought that he was now fully 
ready to purchase liberty at the highest 
of all prices, the terms were pro- 
pounded. ' 

“ Abandon thy useless creed,” said 
the emir; “ for what doth it avail thee 
in slavery? Forget thy country, for 
how canst thou 'hope to revisit it t 
Let a nobler faith and a better count ly 
be thine; they only wait to receive 
thee.” Gilbert shuddered, and started 
back; he saw' the precipice to which 
they had allured him. “ Say^ Jllah ?l 
Allah Mohammed rasowl ullah con- 
tinued the chief, “ and not only will 
I free thee, but raise thee to wealth 
and honour/ 1 

But Gilbert, who had manned his 
soul for the heroic effort, even while 
hot tears gathered within his eyes at 
the extinction of all his fond hopes, 
thus firmly and deliberately answered : 
“ Forget my country ! forego my hope 
of heaven! Sooner far will 1 live in 
chains as thy bondman v or die as thy 
victim !” 

This unexpected reply astounded the 
satrap; he thought his captive would 
have leaped at the offer, and that none 
but a Mussulman could prefer death 
to apostasy; but while he was com- 
pelled, in spite of his prejudices, to 
admire the lofty heroism of such a 
refusal, he only became the more 
anxious to win the Christian to his 
purposes. Such a spirit, he thought, 
was well worth any price; and fearful, 
therefore, was the bribe with which, 
after much deliberation, he resolved to 
overpower the heart of the recusant 
Gilbert. At the next interview, a coat 
of glittering mail lay before the emir, 
such as might have kindled a love of 
arms in the coldest ; and by his side 
sate Zuleika, as beautiful as one of 
those women of the early world who 


unsphered with their charms tlie bright 
sons of the highest. None but the 
chief and his daughter were present, 
while Gilbert, trembling in every limb, 
had already a foretaste of the terrible 
trial that threatened his complete over- 
throw’. , . 

“ Wert thou not the son of a foolish 
one,” exclaimed the chief, “ to prefer 
thy straw' and thy burdens, like the ox 
or the ass, when the freedom of a man 
was offered thee ?” 

“ Be not angry, my lord,” replied 
Gilbert submissively, but firmly ; “ l 
can endure all but the disgrace of a 
traitor, and the doom of an apostate ! ” 

“ Listen to me, Christian,” saul the 
emir, “ for I will yet reason with 
thee, and may the Prophet enlighten 
thee to be persuaded ! Thou hast told 
me that in thine own land thou wert 
one of<an enslaved race, white the 
Norman lorded over thee : 1 now ofTci 
to make thee free — free as the winds 
of heaven, so that none shall say, 
1 Whithci goest thou 7 ’ In thine own 
land thou, a bondman, couldst only 
many a bondwoman, and beget a race 
of slaves. CouhU thou sav to knight 
or noble, ‘ Give me, I pray thee, thy 
daughter to be my wife* 1 l»ut hath 
thee, Christian! we, sons of isinaei, 
who have been the true whies of every 
age, reason. far othmvjse in this; and 
the qply lords we obey, are the brave 
and the wise. We ask not fiom what 
pit the gem was dug, nor from what 
dews the cinnamon drew its fragrance. 
Scest thou now my purpose * I grow 
old, and there is no son to enter into my 
rule ; be thou, then, my son. Assume 
this jewelled turban ; array thee in 
thiVmail, the choicest uoikmanship of 
Damascus, and join my standard with 
thy companions, to aid the children cf 
my people. In the field are thy Nor- 
man tyrants; up, then, and u*ipi!h' 
them double for all the wrongs they 
have heaped upon thy country, and 
teach their proud hearts to tre.nblc 
before a Saxon arm. Lo! freedom 
calls thee, honour invokes thee, ven- 
geance persuades thee — Heaven itself 
commands thee through the voice of a 
true believer. Thou wilt not — no, 
thou canst not say me nay ! Speak to 
him, Zuleika, my child, and tell him 
that it is better to he a prince among 
the faithful, than the follower of a 
Frankish robber; and let him behold 
the bride that awaits him, when wc 
return in the hour of victory !” 
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At tlie command of her father, the 
light veil, which covered the face of 
Zuleika, rose like a withdrawing cloud, 
and gave a whole sunshine of beauty 
to the view of her beloved . Her large, 
black eyes, shone with double bril- 
liancy from the tears that* gathered 
upon the long lashes; and she raised 
them in all the resistless confidence of 
fond, young, innocent love. She tried 
to speak ; but, for a moment, emotion 
checked her utterance, so that she 
could only appeal with a look ; and 
oli, that look ! At length her words 
floated tremblingly and sweetly upon 
the silence, like the accents of a view- 
less spirit, as she said, " Wilt thou 
suffer me to be thy handmaid ?” 

Was it in the heart of man to resist 
such temptation? It was not; and 
yet the Clnihtian resisted, and over- 
came; but it was only thruiftgh die 
stiongth that Wu? higher than his own. 
At this moment, what would have been 
tin rending ot his body asunder, com- 
pared with the conflict of soul that 
almost shook ; *nn to dissolution, while 
the mighty offer w r as before him which 
yet he dmru not even to contemplate ? 
ib- sshut his eyes, that he might not 
behold that pleading angel who could 
so well have formed for him a biief 
heav en on earth, at the expense of all 
beyond it; but still, within* his heart, 
there was a repeating echo of the t^der 
mtreaty, “ Wilt thou suffer me to be 
!i y handmaid !” lie opened his eyes, 
but it was only to raise them to heaven; 
Ins lips moved, but it was only under 
the impulse of brief, silent prayer. 
That „et rescued him from rum. A 
new energy visited his heart, the colgur 
returned to his cheek, and he breathed 
more freely as he continued to* recover 
from the trancelike stupor into which 
he had bevn thrown. lie looked upon 
the emir, whose face was lighted with 
the glow of tiiumph; the proud man 
thought that an excess of gratitude 
only iipd deprived his captive of utter- 
ance. At length, with a heart that was 
fixed, although his voice faultered, 
Becket thus firmly replied : “ Great 
as are thy rewards, O chief, and dear 
though they would be to my heart, yet 
1 may not embrace them. Hear my 
last resolve, and then deal with me as 
thou wilt. Never shall my knee be 
bent to him whom ye blindly worship. 
I am the named servant of the cross 
through life and death/’ 

The chief started to his fe<*t at this 
VOL. xx, yo, cxviii. 


unexpected reply, and was almost suf- 
focated with rage; but at last he ob- 
tained the mastery over his mood, and 
answered, in a hollow and broken 
voice, u Thou hast chosen thy part, — 
it is wftjll; but never shalt thou boast 
among the scorners of thine own land 
that thou hast rejected offers like mine ! 
Hence to thy congenial drudgery, until 
a worse destination ft appointed !” He 
clapped his hands in a fury, and the at- 
tendants rushed into the hall. u Away 
with this beast of burden to his toil 1” 
he shouted ; <£ and see, on your lives, 
that lie escape not 1” The officious 
menials had lately beheld the growing 
favour of Becket with their master, 
and were ready to humble themselves 
in the ^u st before him ; but now, when 
they saw his disgrace, they dragged 
him away with savage glee, and heaped 
upon him every contumely which their 
sordid spirits could devise. At length 
he was left alone, and he recovered to 
all the agony of consciousness and re- 
flation. It was no dream that he had 
been offered liberty, and wealth, and 
power, and her, also, who was more than 
all ; l»ut tTfe price — the price ! These 
offers wore the purchase of his soul, 
and, therefore, he had refused them alt. 
Was not this a nobler victory than if 
lie had stormed the ramparts of Jeru- 
salem ? Thus he thought, and he felt 
comforted for the moment ; but, oh ! 
it was bitter to flesli and blood to re- 
vert to the mighty sacrifice. And now 
he must die, to sate the vengeance of 
the indignant chieftain, — 'die in some 
form most abhorrent to nature, and 
exchange the bridal bed of the offered 
Zuleika for a felon s death and a dis- 
honoured grave. But why need he 
shrink at death ? llis world — he had 
annihilated it with a word. Life had 
nothing to offer him now but misery, 
and therefore the last stroke would be 
one of mercy. Soon and sudden, then, 
be its fall ! It would but dismiss him 
to that heaven where whatever he could 
enjoy was to be found ; and he was 
assured that there, although he knew 
not how it might be, a mighty over- 
payment remained for all he had sacri- 
ficed, as well as for all he might yet 
endure. 

l ] pon this last thought his convic- 
tions rested, and a solemn tranquillity 
began to gather upon his spirit, as he 
leaned upon his spade, and looked 
abroad upon nature with the farewell 
glance of a martyr. Not minutes, but 
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hours, had elapsed in these cogitations, 
during which he had mechanically pur- 
sued his toil; and the sun was now 
hastening to the west, amidst clouds 
of glory that, to the eye of the Christ- 
ian preparing for death, suggested the 
idea of angel-homes awaiting his com- 
ing. All earth harmonised with the 
rosy effulgence that spanned it : the 
flowers waved their heads in the caress- 
ing bree7C ; the spice-trees breathed 
their sweetest odours ; the fountains 
threw upward their cooliug, rainbow 
showers; and the throngs of glittering 
insects sported their brief hour upon 
the descending sunshine, as if they 
were the immortal tenants of so beau- 
tiful an Eden. But to the Christian 
doomed to die these objects of earthly 
loveliness were but steps by which his 
soul travelled upward. They reminded 
him but the more of that blessed 
home, and those, imperishable enjoy- 
ments, which he hoped so soon to enter. 

lie had thus resigned himself to his 
fate, and was even longing for depar- 
ture, when all at once a sweet, low 
voice, called him back to the world 
with a start! lie turned, aiid buheld 
Zuleika. She wa* standing near him, 
concealed by the shiubbery; and she 
trembled like some doe that lingers 
near her young, although she know s that 
the hunters are at hand. Becket cast 
a hurried look around him, and, seeing 
that his taskmaster were at a distance, 
lie approached, and found her in tears. 

“ Gilbert !” she mourn fully said, 
“was it thy’ looks or my own heart 
that deceived me ; for I thought that 
thou assuredly didst low me ?” 

“ I love thee !” he exclaimed in a 
burst of tenderness. “ May the God 
for whose cause I give myself to die be 
witness how fondly I love thee ! The 
only bitterness of death is the thought 
of parting with thee.” 

“ And vet,” she said, “thou hast re- 
jected me !' f 

“ Say, rather,” he replied, “ that I 
have only loved my God more than 
thee.” 

“ May lie be my witness,” she ex- 
claimed with a sigh, “ that 1 would not 
have sought to make thee love him 
less ! But canst thou not love him 
still, and yet consent to be the husband 
of Zuleika ?” 

This question naturally, led to an ex- 
planation of the fearful crime of apo- 
stasy, and this could only be done by 
unfolding the heavenly character of the 


Christian creed. As a crusader, and 
an unlettered Saxon, it could scarcely 
be expected that Becket should be 
deeply skilled in theology, or that his 
system of Christianity could be of the 
purest and most spiritual form. But 
he was no\V stauding at the threshold of 
heaven, and before him was his beau- 
tiful and beloxcd, whom he fondly 
longed to lead thither; and this com- 
bination of feelings, so pure, and so 
intense, not only purified and en- 
lightened his perceptions of religion, 
but gave unwonted eloquence to his 
tongue, — so that while the Syrian 
maiden listened, she wondered and 
wept by turns. Hitherto she, a Mos- 
lem woman, had been taught little of 
her national creed, and therefore its 
hold upon her affections was but 
feeble ; and as for Christianity, she had 
only ktftwvn it as the badge of those 
who warred against her country. But 
now, a new w oild seemed to have burst 
upon her view, tluougli the sudden ac- 
quisition of a new' spiutiml vision ; 
and she looked like linn who saw the 
chariots of lire and horses of fire sur- 
lounding the mountain on which the 
prophet stood. She saw how beautiful 
and how heavenly the Chustian faith 
essentially was, notwithstanding the 
monastic onors with which the educa- 
tion of her lover had paitially obscured 
it. 0H And wouldst thou die,” she 
eageily a&ked, “ rather than renounce 
this faith, and the future rewards, it 
promises V* And Gilbert answered, 
“ Most willingly would I die rather 
than renounce it, even though the whole 
woild were offered in exchange. Oh 
Zuleika,” he tremblingly and fondly 
added, “ if thou couldst but know how 
fervently 1 have loved thee in loneli- 
ness and silence, and amidst bondage 
and tears, thou wouldst then under- 
stand my devotedness to my faith ! 
This — this only could have parted be- 
tween me and thee !” 

“ Had 1, then, been some humble 
maiden of thine own faith and people,” 
she said, “ wouldst thou have been 
willing to take me for thy wife?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “ liadst thou 
been among the lowliest of my own 
land ; hadst thou even been a daughter 
of the hated Norman, yet agreeing with 
me in the same blessed belief, I would 
have welcomed thee as the dearest 
boon that heaven could have bestowed.” 

“ Hear me yet !” she resumed ; 
“ couldst thou marry a daughter of 
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Ismael — one of that people against 
whom thy nation waricth — were she 
to abjure the creed of her fathers, and 
have no God but thine?’' 

The eye of Gilbert flashed with a 
sudden strange hope, as lie replied, 
“ Were she but as thou art irf heart and 
soul, and would abjure the errors of her 
fathers, then, though she were the 
meanest maiden that ever pitched a tent, 
or watered a camel, I would be hers 
in life and death.” 

“ Then have I not been scorned and 
rejected,” she exclaimed, with a look 
of triumph ; “ and may Allah bless 
thee for the word !” Her countenance 
fell, and she mournfully added, “ yet 
what, alas! can it now avail? Hear 
me, Gilbert! we must now part, and 
for e\er. j\Iy sire has decreed thy 
death, and on the morrow the deed is to 
he done. Bull have cared for th^ safety, 
and before the hour arrives thou shalt 
bo beyond bis powe!. Flee to thine 
own land, poor wanderer! for there 
only thou canst be at vest. Friends 
will welcome thee, and joys sin round 
tl.ee ; but even when thou art happiest, 
forget not her who will think of thee, 
and weep. And when thou weddest 
at thine own altars the chosen of thy 
lna:i, and should she repine in the 
horn of thy soriows and adversities, 
loll her then the tale of the Saracen 
maiden, and teach her to love ^hec 
men as 1 have loved thee.” Zuleika 
uttered the last words with a painful 
( flort, and burst into tears ; but she re- 
sumed at last her composure, and thus 
continued : — “At midnight, thou and 
thy companions shalt be called ; fear 
not to trustthe messenger, —for he sl*all 
lead thee forth to safety. And now, 
farewell ! May my God — thy God — 
whosoever he be that taught us thus to 
love, though all has ended in bitter- 
ness — may lie protect thy bead, and 
guide thy steps!” At these words she 
disappeared as lightly as a dream ; and 
Gilbeit was only roused to attention by 
the advancing footsteps of his keepers. 
Their leader secured him with several 
additional chains, and then pointed 
with a malignant grin to a tall, iron- 
pointed beam, whicli the slaves were 
erecting in f r out of the garden terrace. 
“ Dog of an unbeliever !” said the 
truculent wretch, “seest thou yonder 
pinnacle ? upon that thou shalt welcome 
to morrow’s sunrise, and be niglier 
heaven than thou shalt ever find thyself 
afterwards.” The slaves laughed in 
chorus, and re-echoed the brutish jest, 


as they threw their prisoner, encum- 
bered with his fresh chains, into the 
dungeon, to find solace among his com- 
panions. 

it was evident, at his entrance, that 
his felow-captives were in a state of 
unwonted excitement, and that they 
were aware of the intended execution. 
tc Here’s a coil !” growled oneofthem. 
“ They tell us that the rascally heathen 
thane will hang you on the morrow, 
because you will not turn worshipper 
of Mahound and Termagant. 

“And tiie devil to boot !” shouted 
another, impatiently. “ Fll tell you 
what, Beckef, — just die stoutly for the 
honour of holy mother-church, and the 
credit of good Old England, and the 
devil \yiH get old greybeard all the 
sooner, you may depend on it.” 

“ I wish my turn were to-morrow, 
instead of Becket's,” grumbled a third; 
“ for since the surly old heathen came 
back, we have had nothing but our old 
allowance of horse-beans ; and I have 
gyitfu n so lanky on such fare, that I am 
more like a thievish Saracen than a 
true, honest Englishman.” 

“ And flten, to think,” cried a fourth, 
“ that be would make Gilbert shave 
his head, and wear an ugly turban, that 
looks for all the world like a pumpkin ! 
By St. Dunstan ! if the head were 
mine, I would sooner let him shave it 
from my shoulders.” 

“ Ah ! if that pretty lady who al- 
ways looks so kindly upon us at our 
work, and sends us such comfortable 
messes, had but the ordering ofaflairs !” 
rejoined the first speaker with a groan. 
“ But these vife heathens have not the 
grace to let women rule, as is the case 
in all civilised, well-managed, Christian 
countries.” 

These, and other remarks of the same 
nature, fell upon the ear of Becket like 
an unmeaning sound. He had lately 
been standing upon the edge of death, 
and now deliverance was at hand. And 
yet he thought less of this, than qf her 
by whom the deliverance was to be 
wrought, and the surpassing tenderness, 
she had shewn at their parting inter- 
view. “ VVouldst thou marry a daugh- 
ter of Ismael, wore she to abjure the 
faith of her fathers ?” Again and again 
this touching question seemed to mur- 
ium m his ears ; while his heart as 
constantly replied, “ Would, Zuleika, 
that thou wert she!” But now he 
must fly from her presence for ever ; 
and at this thought his heart sickened, 
so that freedom and escape had almost 
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lost their charm. He might again re- 
turn to England, but his heart would 
he left behind ; and kind friends and 
happy faces might surround him, but 
Zuleika would not be there ! & 

The noise of his companions /Again 
burst on his ear, and roused him from 
every thought of self ; and he felt that, 
while absorbed among his own medita- 
tions, he was untend in withholding 
comfort from these brave fellow-suf- 
ferers, and therefore he cautiously an- 
nounced the probability that relief 
might arrive to them that night, lie 
was fearful of raising their hopes too 
high, and therefore he mentioned their 
rescue as a deed that would perhaps 
be attempted ; and he besought them 
to hold themselves in readiness, to aid 
the endeavour. He could sCarcely 
smother their clamorous huzza of tri- 
umph, that would have pealed through 
the castle, and roused suspicion. lie 
knew not in what manner the attempt 
would be made, so that lie carefully 
listened for every passing sound ; a d 
when the darkness of the evening liatl 
settled, there was a slight stir among 
the keepers without, wliiclk wa^ fol- 
lowed by this strange speech from their 
captain, who seemed to have newly 
arrived among them. 

“ Let fools shed their blood, or that 
of the enemy, and call it glory : this is 
the antagonist whose veins 1 love to 
empty ; and when I have drained it, I 
laugh at conquerors and kings ! Behold , 
ray comrades, this weighty goat-skin ; 
it contains the paradise of Franguestan. 
But wherefore should the uncircum- 
cised enjoy it on earth, while the 
children of the Prophet must wait the 
coming of Azreel? I open it : do you 
not feel the odours of Yemen ? I poui- 
out its juice : do ye not behold a 
fountain of light in the cup, while the 
bubbles shine like stars on the brim 'f 
Let fools, in their pilgrimage, wander 
to the well of Zemzem ; my fountain of 
bliss is here ! 

Tlifs absurd rhapsody, a compound 
of prose and verse, which he partly re- 
cited and partly chanted, seemed to 
excite a movement among the others. 
“ By the hump of the holy camel/’ 
screamed a sharp voice, “ it is wine ! 
It is the abhorrence of the true be- 
liever ! Art thou mad, Ilassan V 7 

“ How delightful is its fragrance !” 
sighed another, in an affectionate tone. 
<£ Give me the cup, Ilassan, that 1 may 
look move narrowly upon the tempta- 
tion of the Christians.” 


After this there was a brief pause, 
and Becket could now comprehend the. 
plan of escape. The guards were to be 
drugged into oblivion, and their captain 
was the author of the stratagem. But 
would the abstinent Mussulmans so 
hardily set their Prophet at defiance ? 
lie listened again, and he heard a for- 
mal, drawling, self-sufficient voice, 
garnished with a nasal twang, address 
them in the following speech : — 

“ Verily, my children, I have pon- 
dered this weighty case, and thus 1 re- 
solve your scruples. It is written, 
4 Sin is born of evil desire / but as for 
this bright fluid, we sought it not. 
Again, it is written, 4 The members sin 
not ; it is the soul that sinnetli.’ Let 
these our bodies, then, be the only 
actors. As we raise the cup to our lips, 
let our souls be wandering around the 
tomb c r the Prophet, or amidst the 
joys of Paradise ; and thus, while the 
bright draught moistens our bps, it will 
be as if innocent water had been pouted 
upon senseless clay. Away then, my 
spirit ! mount to thy kindred home, 
and behold nothing but the rivers of 
immortality, and the glowing looks ot 
the liouns 1” II is soul seemed reluctant 
to come back to the world, if one might 
judge fiom the long draught that fol- 
lowed. The huge cup was at la-st m t 
down upon the ground with a hollow 
clank, The sophist panted with his 
exertions ; and the nimbleness of tongue 
which he now exhibited, as he recited 
sentences of the Koran, and scraps of 
Eastern drinking-songs, attested the 
strength and character of his in- 
spiration. 

After this decisive example, all fol- 
lowed the plunge without further hesi- 
tation ; and the beakers were filled and 
emptied w'ith a rapidity that astonished 
even the listening Englishmen. And 
still no signs or sounds of jollity 
escaped from this most culpable of 
Mahometan trespasses. The revellers 
knew their crime, and were fearful of 
detection ; and therefore they hurriedly 
swallowed flagon after flagon, like 
thieves concealing their booty. Such 
a swinish debauch could not be last- 
ing; and long before midnight the 
keepers slept as soundly as if nothing 
but the trumpet of Israfil could have 
roused them. All slept but the cap- 
tain ; and Gilbert now heard him say- 
ing, in a cool, collected tone, u Thanks 
to my captivity among the Greeks, 
when I contended with them in goblets, 
and littered the ground with the van- 
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quished, when the wine is drunk, my 
head remains as cool as the flask I have 
emptied. Ah, happy Constantinople ! 
by St. Sophia, it makes me almost a 
Christian to think of thee/’ Ue opened 
the door of the prison, and raised his 
torch, and Gilbert came to»meet him. 
u Thou k no west my purpose and em- 
ployer,” said the Arab, shewing a well- 
known ornament of Zuleika. 

“ 1 take thee for my guide,” replied 
the Saxon ; 44 be speedy with thy work.” 

The chains of the party were soon 
loosed; and the gaoler, after extinguish- 
ing the light, said, 44 Follow me care- 
fully, and m silence: if we are heard, 
we die.” 

The Englishmen followed their guide; 
and after stumbling occasionally in the 
dark upon the prostrate bodies of the 
insensible winc-bibbers, they threaded 
several galleries, until they afcived at 
■in iron gate, which led into the court, 
and beside it slept a porter, who 
seemed to have been aho a partaker 
in the contents of llassan’s wine-skin. 
A key from the girdle of the sleeper 
was cautiously applied to the lock ; 
and the Englishmen soon stood, for the 
rust time, unfettered and in the open 
air. 

(J.mt ion was now more necessary 
ihau evei, as guards weie stationed oil 
•Ik towers, while others patrolled the 
giounds ; and the moon, at intwvals, 
bghted the whole plain with an unwel- 
» t ine brightness, that made the smallest 
objects visible. But the cautious leader 
was one accustomed to the wars of the 
desert, and the plunder of caravans ; 
and he availed himself most skilfully 
of eveiy local advantage, to sheitej his 
paity from detection. Sometimes, 
therefore, they defiled under the shelter 
of a wall ; at others, they crept among 
the long grass, on hands and feet ; and 
when the moon w r as brightest, they 
lurked beneath the shadow of a wall 
or tree, until the light was obscured 
by a passing cloud. In this manner 
they stole silently and cautiously for- 
ward, until they had cleared the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the castle ; and 
then Gilbeit turned, for a moment, to 
take a parting look at the dwelling that 
contained Ins beloved. He knew well 
that at this moment she slept not — that 
she was trembling and praying for his 
safety; nay, he even thought that, at 
times, he saw her light form upon a 
watch-tower, waving her arms towards 


the place where he stood. 44 Forward !” 
whispered the impatient leader; “seest 
tl*ou not yonder impaling-iron that 
lingers to receive thee?” and Becket 
immediately followed, although his 
step\ad none of the lightness of one 
flying from death. When the sounds 
of their feet could no longer be heard, 
their slow march was exchanged for a 
rapid flight, which they continued hour 
after hour, like men who knew that the 
avenger of blood is on their track. 

In the meantime, the morning’s light 
shone upon the castle, and awoke the 
inmates, who rose with alacrity for the 
promised spectacle. The instrument 
of death was ready, the guards sur- 
rounded it with their weapons, and the 
household slaves mustered in expecta- 
tion. The gaolers also rose from their 
deathlike sleep, and were pondering in 
drunken perplexity, when a command 
arrived from the emir to bring forth the 
condemned Becket." The debauched 
wardens immediately clamoured for 
captain, but in vam ; and they 
searched for the keys, but these had 
been carried off. A distracting suspi- 
cion, solfercd them in an instant, and 
they broke open the prison-door ; but 
theie they found nothing but the pri- 
soners’ chains. Who would tell then- 
lord of this mischance, or how it had 
happened ? Their heated brains reeled 
with perplexity, as message after mes- 
sage came from the impatient emir. 
At length, the sophist of the previous 
evening, confident in the powers of liis 
oratory, resolved to endure the first 
brunt of his lord’s indignation, by re-' 
vealing the udings ; but scarcely had 
he finished his tale, when his head flew 
from his shoulders by a sweep of the 
chiefs cimeter. “To horse ! to horse !” 
he roared in a voice of thunder, and 
every guard was mounted in the saddle. 
The whole party rushed from the castle, 
with the frantic emir at their head, and 
swept hill, and dale, and wilderness, in 
their search, like a hot simoom^ while 
a hundred different deaths were de- 
nounced against the runaways. But 
after a whole day spent in fruitless 
galloping, and just as they had gained 
the summit of a sand-hill that over- 
looked the distant outposts of the 
Christian portion of Syria, the emir 
saw his fugitives entering the lines, 
while a strong body of Frankish horse 
and foot were in the act of receiving 
them in triumph. 
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TfiEfcc is, perhaps, no field of research 
that more richly repays for tho toil 
and trouble that accompany** our 
survey of it, than that of sacred poetry. 
Its parentage and growth are alike in- 
teresting. It is one of the striking 
facts that arrest ouY notice at the very 
threshold of our inquiries, that the Re- 
formation was the mother of the noblest 
poetry that has twined undying and 
amaranthine garlauds around the brow 
of Europe. Notwithstanding the deco- 
rations which are studiously courted 
by the Roman Catholic communion, 
and the apparent scope she presents 
for the developement of poetic genius, 
it is yet true that the noblest poets 
prior to the Reformation put forth 
their most glorious inspirations, not 
when they tried to beautify, but when 
they ventured to expose, the “ cham- 
bers of imagery v of that dark mid 
desperate apostasy. Petrarch’s nioi* 
compressed and tigorous sonnets are 
those in which lie rakes up and blasts, 
with withering words, the corruptions 
of Babylon. Dante never treads the 
burning plains of the Inferno with so 
majestic a step as when lie puts the 
pope among its most meritorious in- 
mates. The papal superstition docs 
not foster poetic genius ; it represses 
and destioys it. At the present day, the 
bright and the beautiful in modern poe- 
try me not within the jurisdiction of 
the Vatican. The chains which the 
Roman superstition binds around the 
intellect of mankind ; the suspicious- 
ness with which it impregnates social 
intercourse; the pollutions which its 
confessionals at once originate, kindle, 
and canonise ; the deference that must 
be given to the weakest, and often the 
worst of men; and the interdict fastened 
on free thought and mental expansion, 
— are all obvious reasons for the fact, 
that, within the precincts of popery, 
genius fades, and its offspring dwindles 
like flowers on the bleak heights of the 
Alps, or in the pestilential valley of 
Java. 

Far otherwise lias it been m Pro- 
testant lands. The Reformation un- 
sealed those fountains more glorious 
than Helicon, — the fountains of truth. 


It brought man back to a sense of his 
dignity and privileges; it taught Burns 
at the plough that it was his calling, 
if he woufd, to be the companion of 
God. It spread a holy and an en- 
nobling atmosphere around the cottage 
and the palace. Immediately after the 
Reformation, and especially during tiic 
reign of Edward the Sixth, Poetry burst 
forth from the cells in which it had too 
long been pent up, and circulated round 
the countries wherein it appeared m 
its primeval freshness; and though, as 
was to be expected, it languished 
during the papal and persecuting reign 
of JVlary, yet, at her demise, the 
mantle of its most illustrious one* 
fell on Spenser, and originated, by its 
inspiration, Thc^l'ucrij Qucmv. 

Soon after Spenser (on whom our 
lemarks are, at this time of the world, 
supererogatory), Bvkn \nr B.visai.s, the 
son of a bishop ofDuiham, made his 
exit on Parnassus. He wrote a number 
of sonnets, terse and compressed, but 
shaped on the Piociustes’ bed of Pc- 
traich's piescriptioiis. The following 
is a very pleasing and not m.ippio- 
priate specimen : — 

fI Benign Father, let mv suits a '.(end, 

AikI please thy gracioua ears from my 
soul sent, 

Even as those sweet perfumes of in- 
cense went 

Fi oru our forefathers' altars, who duUt 
lend 

Thy nostrils to that myrrh which they 
did send, 

E ren as I now crave thine ears to ho 
lent. 

3Iy soul, iny soul is wholly bent 
To do thee condign service, and amend ; 

To flee for refuge to thy wounded 
breast, 

To suck the balm of my salvation, thence, 

In sweet repose, to take eternal rest, 
As thy child folded iu thine arms’ de- 
fence ; 

But then my flesh, metliought, by 
Satan fired, 

Said iny proud, sinful soul in vain 
aspired.” 

IRANI IS DAVISON 

Is another of the early poets, whose 
life includes a portion of the Kill* 


* Lives of the Sacred Poets, by Robert Aris Wilmott, Esq. Trinity College, 

Cambridge. London, Parker. 
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and 17th centuries. Ilis was . the or- 
dinary lot of gieat genius, if not its 
noblest attributes. He spent an ob- 
scure life, and found an early grave. 
His versions of the Psalms are very 
superior; many of them are models, 
and might be gathered into the Na- 
tional Selection which m£ny church- 
men long to see in the Church of Eng- 
land. Sir Egerton Brydges has spoken 
in no ordinary terms of their poetic ex- 
cellence. They are rather free, but still 
they aie faithful to the original. We 
select a specimen in the twenty -third 
Psalm : — 

‘ God, who the universe doth hold 
In his fold, 

Is my shepherd, kind and heedful — 
is my shepherd, and doth keep 
Me, his sheep, 

Still supplied with all things needful, 
lie feeds me in fields which bqju.* been 
Fresh and green, 

Mottled w ith Spring’s flowery painting, 
i'll rough w Inch cret p, with murmuring 
crooks, 

( rystal brooks, 

lo refit 1 ah my spirits hunting. 

\\ hen ui) soul fiom heaven’s way 
Went astray, 

With earth’s varieties seduced; 
for his namesake, kindly He, 

\\ . ndering me, 

I o hid holy hid reduced. 

Ww, though I stray through deatiifev ale, 
Where his pale 

Shades do on each side enfold me. 

1 headless, having thee for guide, 

Should i bide, 

For thy rod and staff uphold me.” 

After the short epitaphs which Mr. 
Wilmott reverently writes on the tomb- 
stones of these departed poets, he refers 
biicfly — more so than could have been 
wished — to the unfortunate Italcigh. 
lie vindicates his “ sere and closing 
days” from the charge of scepticism, 
too justly applicable to his youlh. For 
this we refer to the pages before us. Mr. 
V ilmott quotes one solitary poetic 
specimen from the writings of Sir 
Walter, but it is a gem : — 

" Rise, oh, my soul ! with thy desires 
to heaven, 

And with divinest contemplation use 
Thy time, wheie time’s eternity is given; 
And let vain thoughts no more thy 
thoughts abuse, 

But down in darkness let them lie, 

So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts 
die. 


And thou, my soul, inspired with holy 
flame, 

\ iew and review, with most regardful 
• eye, 

T^iat holy cross, whence thy salvation 
came, 

0\ which thy Saviour and thy sin did 

die; 

For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And iu that Saviour is my life and trea- 
sure. 

# 

To thee, O Jesu, I direct my eyes ; 

To thee my hands, to thee my humble 
knees; 

To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice ; 

To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts 
only sees ; 

To thee myself, myself and all I give ; 

To thee I die, to thee I only live.” 

Wi^r this extract our author winds 
up Ins introduction, or compendium of 
references to more obscure and early 
poets. Ilis closing leflections on the 
short notices he was obliged to give, 
remind one of the sweetness and beauty 
of the preface of Bishop llorne lo his 
^Commentary on the Psalms : — 

“ 1 bring this hasty introduction,” he 
adds, an. end with regret. I have 
bauf little w hen my heart prompted me 
to say much. I have been compelled to 
pass over, without notice, many who left 
their fame upon a harp.string, and from 
whose antique leaves might be gathered 
thoughts of the serenest piety and peace. 
Of some of these I shall have an op- 
portunity of speaking in the following 
pages. I have walked through the 
burial-ground of our elder poets with 
no irreverent footsteps, and 1 shall not 
have lingered there in vain, if 1 have 
.renewed ont^ obliterated inscription, or 
bound one flower upon their tomb.” 

TILLS rjJLrCULH. 

We have no hesitation in placing 
Christ's Viclonc , Fletchei s most cele- 
brated production, in a very high niche. 
Ilis standing at the university, his 
duties at his rectory in Suffolk, and 
discontent with Ins parishioners, we 
pass by, and, in our present Arrange- 
ments, regard lnm purely as a poet. 
The opening lines of Milton’s Partklise 
Lost have been universally and justly 
admired, but we doubt if even these 
equal the splendid and massive invoca- 
tion of Fletcher in the opening of 
Christ's Vktorie. 

Milton prays or sings,— 

*« Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit 
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Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 
taste 

Brought death into the world, and all 
our wo, * 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Ma^i 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse ! / 

% £ ft 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost 
prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and 
pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st. Thou 
from the first 

Wast present ; and, with mighty wings 
outspread, 

Dovelike sat’st brooding on the vast 
abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant. What in me is 
dark. 

Illumine ; what is low, raise ?jnd sup- 
port ; '' 

That to the height of this great argu- 
ment 

T may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the waps of God to men.” 

Fletcher begins, — 

" O Thou that didst this holy fire infuse/ 
And taught this breast, but late the grave 
of hell, 

Wherein a blind and dead heart lived, to 
swell 

With better thoughts ; send down those 
lights that lend 

Knowledge how to begin and how to end 
The love that never was and never can 
be penned.” 

The following description of offended 
Justice, by Fletcher, is very magnifi- 
cent : — 

" She was a virgin of austere regard ; 
Not as the world esteems her, deaf 
and blind, 

But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 
Her eye with heaven’s, bo, uud more 
brightly shined 

Her lamping sight ; for she the same 
could wind 

Into the solid heart, and with her ears 
The silence of the thought loud-speaking 
hears, 

And in one hand a pair of even scales 
Ihe bears. 

No riot of affection revel kept 

Within her breast, but a still apathy 
Possessed all her soul, which softly slept, 
Serenely without tempest ; no sad cry 
Awakes her pity, but wronged poverty, 
Sending her eyes to heaven, swimming 
in tears, 

And hideous clamours ever struck her 
ears, 

Whetting the blazing sword that in her 
hand she bears.” 


The following impfessivc portrait 
of the effects produced by the solemn 
appeal of Justice must have been read 
and recollected by Milton : — 

11 She ended ; and the heavenly hier- 
archies, 

Burning* in zeal, thickly imbrunded 
were, 

Like to an army that alarum cries ; 

And every one shakes his y dreaded 
spear, 

And the Almighty’s self, as he v\ ould 
tear 

The earth and her firm basis quiU* m 
sunder, 

Flamed all in iust revenge and murhiy 
thunder, 

Heaven stole itself from earth by <lumK 
that moistened under." 

Mercy is also exquisitely introduced 
in the mulst of the tumultuous scuie, 
like a rainbow in the "term 

" As when the checiful sun, eiampmj. 
w ide, 

Glads all the world with hi* uptime 
ray , 

And woo» the widow'd t.utij ati**sh to 
pride, 

And paints her bosom with th*. ilowiM s 
M ay, 

His silent bistt r steals him quire :n\ a ' 
Wrapt in a sable cloud front mort ,i' v\*" , 
The hasty stars at noon begin iu i.*e. 

And headlong to his 4 ally I tin 
sparrow flies. 

But soon as he again deshadoweti ip, 

Restoring the blind woild ms blemish'd 
sight, 

As though another day were newly his, 

The cozened birds busily lake then 
flight, 

And wonder at the shortness- ot tin 
t night- 

bo Mercy once again herself display** 

Out from her sister’s cloud, and open 
lays 

Those sunshine looks, whose beams would 
dim a thousand days/ 

Remorse is thus strikingly depicted 
in the same poem : — 

*' And first within the porch and jaws of 
hell. 

Sat deep remorse of conscience, all 
besprent 

With tears ; and to herself oft would she 
tell 

Her wretchedness.” 

And again : — 

" A flaming brand toss’d up from hell. 

Boiling her heart in her own lustful 
blood, 
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That oft for torment she would loudly 
yeH; 

Now she would sighing sit, and now’ 
she fell, 

Crouching upon the ground in sack- 
cloth trust ) 

Larly and late she prayed, and fast 
she must, • 

And all her hair hung full of ashes 
and of dust.” 

The description of a garden starting 
up in a dreary solitude in his account 
of the temptations of Christ, is very 
rich. It is much in the style of Mil- 
ton, and shews that Fletcher was not 
destitute of glowing impressions of the 
U'iuniful, as well as of the terrific and 
sublime : — 

" -Not lovely Ida might with this com- 
pare," 

1 hough many streams liis banks be- 
hilvercd; • 

Though Zanthus, with his golden sands, 
he hare ; 

Nor llvlda, though his thyme de- 
pastured 

r:ust again with honey blossom'd; A 
•Vu JthoJupe’s. nor Tempo’s flowery 
plain , 

Adonis’s gaulen was to this but vain. 
Though Plato on his bed a flood of praise 
doth nun.” 

And again : 

flu* gurdtn, liki* a ladie fair, was cut, 

1 hilt lay ;ia if she slumber’d in delight.” 

Fioni various portions of Christ's 
Victurk ■, compared with the delinea- 
tions of similar events in Paradise Lost , 
it is certain that Milton was not ig- 
norant of the writings of Giles Fletcher. 
W e accuse not the great poet of piracy, 
ins genius did not require it*, but 
memory often pours out imagery and 
thoughts which seem as if they spon- 
taneously flowed from imagination, and 
we become acquainted with the real 
parentage ofsuch thoughts, some months 
afterwards, in Fraser's Magazine ; and 
most innocently, on lus part, is the 
trembling author handed over to pos- 
terity with the inscription, Thief, em- 
blazoned on bis brow. We do not 
wish memory to be made a convenient 
apology for detected plagiarism ; but 
we do feel it only fair in reviewing a 
work thr.’ indicates evident genius, to 
pause over what appear to be plagiar- 
isms, and seek out just palliations in 
the exercise of that mercy, 

“ Which droppetli, as the gentle rain 
from heaven, 


Upon the place beneath, which is twice 
blessed— 

Which blesseth him that gives, and him 

• that takes.” 

• 

We find in this poem a delineation of 
the traitor Judas, than which we know 
nothing more true to life, or more 
powerfully executed. Mr. Wilraott 
well remarks, “ it is worthy the pencil 
of Michael Angela — 

“ Ab when wild Pentheus, grown mad 
with fear, 

Whole troops ofhellish hags about him, 
spies 

Tw’o bloody suns, stalking the dusky 
sphere, 

And two-fold Thebes runs rolling in 
his eyes ; 

Or trough the scene staring, Orestes 
flies, 

With eyes flung back upon his mother's 
ghost, 

That with infernal serpents all imbost. 
And torches quench’d with blood, doth 
her stern son accost. 

“? T et oft he snatch’d and started as he 
hung ; 

So when the senses, balf.enslumber’d 

, rte. 

The headlong body, ready to be flung 
By the deluding fancy from some high 
And craggy rock, recovers greedily, 
And clasps the yielding pillow, half 
asleep ; 

And as from heaven it tumbled to the 
deep, 

Feels a cold sweat through every mem- 
ber creep.” 

The allusion of the poet to Orestes, 
and the peculiar analogy between the 
case of Judas and that of Orestes, 
reminds us of the magnificent original 
from which Fletcher caught the in- 
spiration, if not the imagery, of this 
sketch : — 

OP. ’fi firing, ixtnvu <n ftwraru tjtffi 
Tag aifiaruiroue xat fyctxovruStis xognt 
A vrcti yxg aurott srXrj trtav Sga tffxovfft pov 
ft •taipt atfOKTtvovm u ex. I xuvawfibis 
regyvent, ivigwv Sigiut foiveu they. 

EumriD. Orestes, 1. 250-255. 

The chief portion of the extracts 
we have given from Fletcher, are such 
as may lead our readers to presume 
that the terrible and the rugged are 
his sole excellences. This is not the 
case. He could pass from the fierce 
and awful to the most gentle. He was 
a poet of great range and versatility of 
genius. What can be more exquisitely 
beautiful in conception, or more ex- 
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pressively embodied, than the follow- 
ing view of heaven’s joys : — 

** No sorrow now hangs clouding ot 
their brow ; 

No bloodless malady ever pales their 
face ; 

No age drops on their hairs his silver 
snow ; 

No nakedness their bodies doth em- 
base; 

No poverty themselves and theirs dis- 
grace ; 

No fear of death the joy of life devours ; 
No unchaste sleep their precious time 
deflowers ; 

No loss, no grief, no change, wait on 
their winged hours.” 

We have thus dwelt at some length 
on the excellences and beauties of this 
poet, and with our author tri. d to 

revive the inscription on his tomb- 
stone;” or, Scott icc, to cast another 
stone to his cairnc. There are frag- 
ments of unrivalled excellence, as well 
as defects, and fallings off ; but, as a 
whole, he has much merit, and vvjll 
well repay perusal. 

DRUMMOND Oi HAWTHORN DEX.* 

We pass by Sylvester, whose nnAeor 
and momentary popularity is a proof 
among thousands of the incapacity of 
the populace and the mere present ge- 
neration to form a correct estimate of 
genius, and turn with some pleasure 
to Drummond. The sonnets of this 
loyalist and lyrist are still loved and 
read. They were full of nature and 
of real feeling, notwithstanding the 
saucy description of “ Ben,” that “ they 
smelt too much of the schools.” The 
assertion of Ben Jonsou arose out of 
sheer spite. This is matter of fact. 
It appears that the dramatist paid 
a visit to Ifawthornden in 1618. 
Drummond recorded, in a private 
sketch-book, the peculiar character- 
istics of his visitor. These were not 
very com pi internal. lie describes 
u rare Ben ” as a man eaten up with 
fancies} a great lover and praiser of 
himself; given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest ; a bragger of some good 
that he wanted; jealous, especially 
after drink, one of the elements on 
which he lived. We know not 
whether Jouson had seen or heard of 
bis landlord’s note-book, or whether, 
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in the exercise of his keen scent, he 
smelled out the poet’s opinion of him- 
self ; but, certes , his own criticisms on 
Drummond were a repayment of the 
debt, and quite reciprocal. The follow- 
ing is a sweet sonnet, and exhales the 
fragrance o[ Uawthornden : — 

" J\Iy lute, be as thou wert when thou 
didst grow 

With thy green mother in some shady 
grove. 

When immelodious winds but made 
thee move, 

And birds their ramage did on thee be- 
stow ; 

Since that dear voice, which did thy 
sounds approve, 

Which wont in such harmonious strains 
to flow, 

Is reft from earth to tune those sphous 
above, — 

What art ( thou but a harbinger of \\o * 

Thy pleasing notes bo pleasing nolt-is 
no more, 

But orphans' mailings to the fainting ear, 
Each strike a sigh, oath sound draws 
forth a tear ; 

For which he silent as in woods be- 
fore : 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign 
Like widow'd turtle still hoi loss coin- 
plain.'’ 

The following sonnet, it nui"t be ad- 
mitted, savours much of the book- 
binders; yet the idea is happily and 
successfully prosecuted, and the moral 
is so true to our experience, and \\ utuil 
so instructive, that we quote it : — 

** Of this fair volume, which we, world, 
do call, 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn 
with care, 

Of Him who it corrects and did it frame, 

We clear might read the art and wis- 
dom rare ; 

Find out his power, which wildest arts 
doth tame ; 

His providence extending every where ; 

His justice, which proud rebels doth 
not spare. 

In every page no period of the same ; 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest. 
Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves 
of gold, 

Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is 
best, 

Of the Great Writer’s sense ne’er taking 
hold ; 


* Why is Drummond omitted in the second edition ? Has Spenser also become 
more entitled to a place among the sacred poets in the interval between the successive 
editions 1 
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Or if by cliance we stay our minds on 
_ aught. 

It is some picture on the margin 
wrought.” 

We cannot dwell longer on the 
poetry of Drummond, llis memoir 
occupies a short space ift Mr. Wil- 
mott’s work, and it is in keeping with 
our original intention to follow our 
author where conscience and judgment 
do not prescribe an opposite tack. 
The names to which the chief portion 
of this volume is devoted, are those of 
Wither, Quailcs, and Herbert. These 
were 1 cm ark able, and, in some re- 
spect,, kindred characters. To the 
first, a very large proportion of the 
observations of Mr. Wilmott are di- 
rected . 

GEORGE WITHER. 

• 

Wc have not met with any vindica- 
tion of the character and real worth of 
this poet, at all to he compared with 
the opening observations of Mr. Wil- 
muit at p. (>1 (tirat seiies, second edi-* 
lion"). Ills remarks are so good, that 
we transfer them to our pages with 
pleasure : — 

It lu»$ be^ii the fashion, among cri- 
o. am! readers of poetry, to regard 
Vv »ther only as a fanatical rhymer and 
in intemperate Puritau ; yet during the 
longest and bnghtest period ofdd.s life 
ho was neither. A Puritan, indeed, in 
its true signification, he never was. It 
has been well observed, that no mail was 
ever written down except by himself. 
Wilber’s political follies had, during his 
later years, been gradually erasing from 
the public remembrance the sweetness of 
his eaily poetry; and the wit and festi- 
vity accompanying the Restoration tended 
still more to depress his fame. The ac- 
complished Rochester, and his compa- 
nions, held the popular mind in a more 
silken bondage, from the criticism and 
tast'* of this season, Wither could not 
hope either for favour or justice. The 
virulence of party feelings obscured the 
judgment even of the antiquary Wood : 
he saw in Locke a plating follow', and in 
Milton a villanous incendiary. That 
Hood, in another place, rendered homage 
to the singer of Paradis" Ln.sf , only proves 
that the partisan was lost for a while in 
the admir* - of that immortal composition. 
In days when Milton was only a blind 
old man. Wither had no right to com- 
plain that his poems * were accounted 
mere scribbles, and the fancies of a con- 
ceited and confident mind.’ Heylin had 
long before called him an old Puritan sa- 


tirist ; and Butler, in bis Hudibras , made 
him the drunken companion of the vo- 
luminous Prynne and the despicable 
Vicars. Philips, in the Theatrum Poet - * 
<#non, added his mite of contumely ; and 
Dr)jlen, Swift, and Pope, did not forget 
to Allow his example. Swift, indeed, 
while sneering at Wither, manifested his 
taste and discernment by including Dry- 
den in the censure. In more recent times, 
critics have not lyen wanting, equally 
unkind, and equally uninformed with 
respect to the object of tlieir ridicule. 
Even the amiable and learned Bishop 
Percy had nothing better to say of the 
author of the Shepherd'* Resolution , and 
other pastorals, indisputably the finest of 
the kind in our language, than that he 
had ‘ distinguished himself in youth by 
some pastoral pieces that were not in- 
elegagf.’ llitson, while confessing that 
Wither ’s more juvenile productions would 
not discredit the first writer of the age, 
could not refrain from adding that, by his 
long, dull, puritanical rhymes, he ob- 
tained the title ofjthe English Bavius. 
The appellation has never been traced 
l^vond llitson, and may bo considered 
the dull invention of his own pen. The 
prejudice of Swift and Ritson has found * 
inheritors, even in our own day. Mr- 
13 'Israeli, whose ingenuity and talent 
have met with the praise they deserve, 
was only able to discover that 1 this 
pi using satirist had written, in the morn- 
ing of his days, poems with which the 
juvenile efforts of Dryden, of Pope, or 
of Cowley, can bear no comparison, and 
affording examples of versification singu- 
larly correct and musical, and breathing 
the manly fervour of pure and idiomatic 
English/ Other names of equal influence 
might be added to the list ; but it is 
pleasing to reflect that, amid nil the cla- 
mour of potvlant ignorance, some hands 
have been held up in the poet’s favour. 
J)r. Southey, in one of his latest works, 
has not been ashamed to find, in the 
neglected leaves of Wither, ‘ a felicity of 
expression, a tenderness of feeling, and 
an elevation of mind/ A word of kind* 
ness, from one who has * built up the 
tombs ’ of so many of our elder poets, in 
a beautiful criticism, ought to be ade- 
quately esteemed. Sir Egertoi^ Brydges 
and Mr. Pack have also exerted them- 
selves in the poet’s cause.” 

We cannot spare time and space to 
enter into all the ups and downs, the 
captivity and the persecutions, to which 
Wither was subjected, llis was the 
wont-to-be lot of the children of song. 
We say, wont to be ; for all good poets, 
and some bad ones* can now, through 
the generosity of publishers, and the 
bibliomania feeling (or rather buying) 
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of the day, secure at least a penny 
a line. The booksellers, or stationers, 
of his day, appear to have been neither 
just nor generous, as their treatment of 
his best production, the Songs arid 
Hymns of the Church , abundantly tes- 
tifies. The bibliopoles of the nineteenth 
century have improved upon those of 
the seventeenth ; whereas the Whigs of 
the present day haye so retrograded 
from the Whigs of the seventeenth, 
that their course, like the celebrated 
Appian Way, begins with the noble 
and the great, but terminates in a 
ditch — or, as we ought to call it, the 
Slough of Shame. It appears that no 
sooner had the Songs of the Church 
made their appearance, under the royal 
patent, than the Company of Stationers 
raised a prodigious hue and cry gainst 
both them and their author; protesting 
that their rights were invaded, their 
rightful monopoly injured, and all by 
a man who had nether talent nor piety 
to plead as an apology for his insur- 
rection against what they deemed thc* v 
inalienable perquisites. His own pecu- 
niary advantages, they insisted, were 
Wither’s sole stimuli. To the. charges 
of poverty he pleaded guilty ; that wbrd, 
which is the condensed epitome of so 
many troubles, and the prolific parent 
of too questionable expedients, being 
in his day the freeziug shadow that was 
flung from Poetry upon the hearts of 
those who had drunk deepest of her 
ethereal inspirations. To the recrimi- 
nations of want of piety and of talent 
he demurred, and in his own eloquent 
and nervous language thus vindicated 
himself: — 

11 I wonder what divine calling Stern - 
hold and Hopkins had more than I have, 
that their metrical psalms may be allowed 
of rather than my hymns. Surely, if to 
have been groom of the privy chambers 
were sufficient to qualify them, that pro- 
fession which I am of may as well qua- 
lify me for what 1 have undertaken, who, 
having first laid the foundation of my 
studies in one of our famous universities, 
have ever since builded thereon, towards 
the erecting of such fabrics as I have 
now in hand. But I would gladly know 
by what rule these men discern spirits, 
who condemn my work as the endeavour 
of a private spirit ? The time was when 
men did judge the tree by its fruit ; but 
now tbey will judge the fruit by the tree. 
If 1 have expressed any tiling repugnant 
to the analogy of the Christian faith, or 
irreverently opposed the orderly and al- 
lowed discipline, or dissented in any 


point from that spirit of verity which 
breathes through the Holy Catholic 
Church, then let that which I have done 
be taxed for the work of u private spirit. 
Or if it may appear that 1 have inde- 
cently intruded to meddle with those 
mysteries of our Christian sanctuary, 
which the \3od of order hath by his 
divine law reserved for those who have, 
according to his ordinance, a special 
calling thereto, then, indeed, let me he 
taxed as deserving both punishment and 
reproof. But if, making conscience of 
my actions, I observed that seemly dis- 
tance which may make it appear I in- 
truded not upon aught appropriated to 
the outward ministry — if, like an honest- 
hearted Gibeonite, I have but a little 
extraordinarily laboured to hew wood 
and to draw water for the spiritual sacri- 
fices — if, according to the art of the apo- 
thecary, I have composed a sweet per- 
fume to offer unto God, in such manner 
as is proper to my owm faculty only, 
and then brought it to those to whom the 
consecration thereof belongs — if, keeping 
my own place, I have laboured for the 
building up of God’s house, as 1 am 
bound to do, in offering up of that which 
God hath given me, and making use, with 
modesty, of those gilts which were be- 
stowed on me to that purpose — if, J say, 
the case be so, what blameworthy have I 
done ?” 

YVe only wish iheie weie some pos- 
sessed of Wilber's talent and piety m 
the present day, who would do some- 
thing for the amelioration of the English 
national psalmody. 

On this head, we have expi cased our- 
selves freely in a preceding N u mber ; a nd 
it is with no ordinary satisfaction that 
we have learned that the Lord Bishop 
of London has directed his mind to tins 
impoitant subject, and, for his own 
diocess at least, contemplates the pre- 
paration of an authorised collection of 
sacred poetry. It would be still better, 
if the bench of bishops were to ori- 
ginate a work of this kind for the whole 
kingdom, as a diocesan psalmody will 
prove but a partial remedy. Still such 
a step is, to use the phraseology of the 
present dictator of the cabinet, an in- 
stalment and an earnest of better things. 
YVe hope our own suggestions will be 
attended to, in the preparation of any 
authorised collection of this kind. 

YVe do not think that Wither was, 
as has been represented, hostile to the 
church establishment. The reverence 
and humility he displayed, in circum- 
stances likely to provoke opposite feel- 
ings — the strong prospects held out to 
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induce him to join the Dissenters, and 
figure as a preacher— and the harsh 
and ungenerous treatment he received 
from his own party, and the equanimity 
and steadfastness with which he endured 
it, — all persuade us of his possessing 
at once an enlightened grind and a 
Christian heart. It appears that nei- 
ther his intellectual powers, which 
could have been enlisted against them, 
nor his piety, which ought to have 
commended him, mitigated one jot of 
the enmity of self-interested men. The 
booksellers refused to expose his sacred 
songs for sale, though there was a great 
and growing demand for them. Their 
partisans likened them to “ Dod, the 
silkman’s and threatened to get thfem 
sung through the street by lame ballad- 
singers. 

“ Wherever I come/’ lie sgys, 11 one 
giddy brain or other offers to fall into 
disputation with me about my l^mns ; 
yea, brokeis, and costermongers, and 
iapstrrs, and pedlars, and sempsters, and 
fuellers, and felt-makers, and all the 
brotherhood of Am-teidnm, have scoff- - 
inglv passed sentence upon me in their 
conventicles, at tap-houses, and taverns.” 

Wilber’s harp was doomed to utter 
forth its tones of melody amid the yells 
m persecution, the blighting influences 
o! mfuriate party, and the penury of a 
poor man’s lot. ^ 

“ lie is not the only poet,” remarks 
i\lr. Wilmott, “ whose harp has given 
utterance to the sweetest and holiest 
music while it hung upon the willow- 
tree. It was in a lonely dungeon, at 
Coimbra, in Portugal, that the accom- 
plished Buchanan prepared his elegant 
translation of the Psalms. A list ofabooks 
produced during confinement would be 
both interesting and instructive. The 
names of Boethius, of Grotius, and of 
Raleigh, arise immediately to the me- 
mory.” 

We may add the name of John Bun- 
yan, who gave birth to bis immortal 
work, the Pilgrim, amid the gloom of 
a cell and the solitude of imprison- 
ment. 

It was soon after the persecution to 
which \\ ither and his poetry were sub- 
jected, that an extinguisher of all dis- 
cords, and a consolidator of all sym- 
pathies, appeared. The plague broke 
out. Mr. Wilmott’s abstract of this 
remarkable episode, in the life as well 
as the writings of the poet, is so well 
done, that we present it to our readers, 


“ It first broke out in the house of a 
Frenchman, * without the Bishop Gate / 
and Wither describes, with considerable 
Animation, the general Consternation that 
Aisued upon the dreadful discovery, and 
the multitude of preventives and remedies 
proposed. The streets were carefully 
cleansed ; and all kinds of herbs and 
perfumes, pure frankincense or myrrh, - 
or, in the absence -of these, pitch, resin, 
tar, were burnt to purify the air. Then 
arose the race of empirics. One had a 
perfume of ‘ special note / another, an 
antidote which had been applied with 
the greatest success at Constantinople, 
where a thousand persons died daily. 
Instructions, equally ineffectual, were 
also published by authority. The con- 
tagion or non-contagion of the plague 
was also a favourite subject for dis- 
cussiojv. AV ither is a decided advocate 
of non-contagion ; and his arguments are 
supported by the fact, that very few 
surgeons or sextons died — that among 
the market people, who brought pro- 
visions into the city, he did not hear of 
any deaths — and that in the parish 
sphere he resided, and in which the 
mortality amounted to nearly half a 
thousand weekly, not one of the com- 
mon bearers of the dead fell a victim to 
tlie»pesftlence. Wither was at this time 
living by 1 Thames’ fair bank / probably 
in the Savoy, which appeared to have 
been a favourite situation with him. Die 
plague, which at first spread slowly, soon 
rushed out with terrible fury, in spite of 
the * halberds and watches.’ But the 
steps of the destroyer were wrapt in 
mystery ; no man could tell his going 
out or coming in. People looked with 
terror and dismay on each other. . . » 

Men were fearful grown to tarry or con- 
verse among their own friends, and fled 
each other f kinsmen stood aloof ; the 
son to come within his father’s roof pre- 
sumed not ; the mother was constrained 
to let her child depart un entertained. 
In the midst of the general confusion 
and flight of the inhabitants, we learn 
that the lord mayor, uninfluenced by the 
desertion of his brother magistrates, re- 
mained at his post, and devoted himself 
to the heavy duties that devolved ou him. 
On the 21st of June, a general* fast was 
agreed to by the House of Commons ; 
and, on the lltli of July, parliament ad- 
journed from Westminster, and met at 
Oxford on 1st of August. The Strand, 
then the residence of the most powerful 
and wealthy of the nobility, where Wither 
had often seen ‘ well nigh a million pass- 
ing in one day/ had nearly become an 
unfrequented road ; no smoke from the 
* city bouses ’ told of hospitality and 
mil tli ; the inns of court were deserted ; 
the ' Itoyal Change/ the great mart for 
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all nations, was avoided as 4 a place of 
certain danger and the cathedral of St. 
Pauls * had scarce a walker in its middle 
melt*.’ The houses, too, looked uninha- 
bited. No ladies, in their 4 bravery unu 
beauty, * ; 

44 * To their closed wickets made repair ; 
The empty casements gaped iridefar air. 

. . *. . When the waning light 

Was that which coult^ be called nor day 
nor night. 

But far I needed not to pace about, 

Nor long inquire to find such objects 
out ; 

For every place with sorrows then 
abounded. 

And every way the cries of moaning 
sounded. 

Yea, day by day successively, till night. 
And from the evening till the morning 
light, 

Were scenes of grief, with strange variety, 
Knit up in one continuing tragedy. 

No sooner waked 1, but twice twenty 
knells, „ 

And many sadly bounding passing hells, 
Did greet mine ear, and, by their hew y 
tolls, 

To me gave notice that some eaily souls 
Departed whilst I slept ; that others, 
some p 

Were drawing onward to their longest 
home. 

So long the solitary nights did Inst 
That I had leisure my accounts to c.M. 
And think upon, and over think those 
things 

Which darkness, loneliness, and soirow 
brings. 

My chamber entertained me all alone, 
And in the rooms adjoining lodged none ; 
Yet through the darksome silent night 
did fly, 

Sometime an uncouth noise, sometime n 
cry ; 

And sometimes mournful callings pierced 
mv room, 

Which came I neither knew from whence 
nor whom : 

And oft, betwixt awaking and asleep, 
Their voices, who did talk, or pray, or 
weep, 

Unto my listening ears a passage found, 
And troubled me by their uncertain 
sound.’” 

Soon after his recovery from the 
plague, and the production of a few 
very exquisite poems, Wither rushed 
into the very heart of the party politics 
of the day; and, amid the din of such 
contentions, the golden tones of the 
uarp were utterly overpowered. Mr. 
Winnott adduces every palliative, and 
softens down the asperities of his poli- 
tical course, and vindicates him from 
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the virulent aspersions of the bitter, 
prejudiced, and intolerant Iieylin, 
who, like most who leave one extreme, 
rush headlong to the opposite : a fea- 
ture which many of those dissenting 
ministers who evolve out of clergymen, 
and, vice vt"‘sci, those clergymen who 
are compounded out of dissenting mi- 
nisters, are in the present day prone to 
develope. Iieylin was once an into- 
lerant Puritan, and died at length a 
semi-Papist. But, making every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration of paity, the 
heat and excitement of the times, there 
cannot be but one feeling of regret that 
Wither left sacred poetry for politics, 
and the livery of the muses for the re- 
gimentals of the parliamentary army, 
lie himself lived to reap the bitter fruit 
he had sown in this transition. In 
the end, his biography became a chan- 
nel for tears and troubles. He was 
fined, and plundered, and imprisoned, 
bv turns; friends forsook him, and 
enemies persecuted him. Ultimately, 
be flung away the svvoid, hut did not 
'abandon his political partialities. 11 is 
leasons for quitting w ai fare are given 
in the following words : — 

“But so divisions th< in enraged. 

Who were in that contest engaged. 
And such ill consequent* piesaged. 
That 1 my tror.p did soon disband , 
And hopeless I should might essay 
Successful in a martial nay, 

My sword and arms quite flung away, 
And took my pen in hand.’* 

It is, however, time to draw to a 
close our reflections on the biography 
of Wither. We cannot regard him as 
a first-rate poet, lie has embodied 
many ingenious conceits, set foith 
many happy thoughts, and loft behind 
him traces of a life truly chequeied. 
What he wrote was the poetry of 
actual, not of imaginary life. II is pen 
recorded great sorrows, because his 
heart had felt them ; and lie prescribed 
valuable balms, because he himself had 
experienced their efficacy, lie is the 
poet of experience. Ills poetry, while 
neither full of pathos nor stamped 
with sublimity, derived its nutriment 
from that lich and prolific source, the 
joys and sorrows, the pangs and trou- 
bles, of our common humanity. Its 
roots are in the affections. In the 
Marshalsea, the Tower, and Newgate ; 
in circumstances of prosperity, ami 
others of deep and sore distress ; under 
the scenes and changes of eleven govern- 
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menls, — Elizabeth, James, Charles I., 
the king and parliament together, the 
parliament alone, the army, Oliver 
Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, a coun- 
cil of state, the parliament again, Charles 
II., — he found that poetry had charms, 
and piety a panacea, for «many ills, 
lie wished to write no poetry he might 
aftei wards desire to erase. What ller- 
rick, a poet of the same period, said, 
with less truth than beauty, Wither 
might say, with great propriety : — 

“ For ever)' sentence, clause, and word, 
That’s not inlaid with thee, 0 Lord, 
Forgive me, God ! and blot each line 
Out jf my book that is not thine. 

Lut if moitgst all thou findest one 
Worthy thy benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 
'J he glory of my work and me.” 

The affection displayed by^he poet 
towards his wife and children, the in- 
teresting and exquisite letters he ad- 
dressed to them from Ins cell, to which 
they were not admitted, and the anxiety 
lie Hit for the Christian tuition of lus . 
offspring, aie beautiful traits in Ins 
character. The grateful feelings to 
which his soul gave birth, for little 
benefits, cast a glow around the man. 
In Newgate, where, without books or 
companions of any kind, he smoked 
1»^ pipe, and set a precedent for Milton, 
h<; expiessed himself thankful to^jods 
mercy for •• wrapping up a blessing in 
a weed.” 

Or ARLES. 

This is one of the leading eccentric 
and artificial writers of the seventeentli 
century. Many of that age were full 
of conceits and subtleties, and "even 
despised great genius if it could not 
shape itself, or, rather, its offspring, to 
the Procrustes bed of a pyramid or hill, 
or an alliteration which made sense 
whether read backwards or forwards. 
They constituted the Chinese school of 
poetry. Their productions remind one 
of the trees that are occasionally ob- 
served, from th*top of a stage-coach, 
on the roadside. The fantastic pro- 
prietors have cut them, living and 
green, into the shapes of eggs, sparrows, 
pyramids inverted, and similar chi- 
meras. Ine writers of the age of 
Quarles would not be satisfied with 
Nature,— they must mend her ; they 
would not read or admire the spon- 
taneous effusions of genius, unless 
they could be diverted into certain 


channels, like the worm -pipes of a 
distillery. They murdered Nature by 
aljprtive attempts to mend her. They 
forced Poetry to walk like a Chinese 
woman, or to dress like a mandarin, 
beforl they would look at her. To 
this tortuous taste the naturally fine 
genius of Quarles cut and cramped its 
noblest children ; on its altar he laid 
his poetry a holocaust. It is, therefore, 
the proof of great genius that in his 
writings, labouring as they did under 
great disadvantages, are to be found 
passages that will bear comparison with 
those of any other poet, llis genius 
broke out fiom the mass of crushing 
conceits, and by the beams it shot forth 
gave token of an inner might and elas- 
ticity no pressure could keep down. 
The following verses, constructed prima- 
rily on the 139th psalm, are full of rich 
and unutterable poetry : — 

“ O whither shall I # fly? What path 
unt^od 

Shall I seek out to 'scape the flaming rocl 
r Ol my offended, of my angry Cod'? 

Where shall I sojourn ? What kind sea 
will hide 

My head from thunder? Where shall I 
abide 

Until his flames be quenched, or laid 
aside ? 

What if my feet should take their hasty 
flight, 

And seek protection in the shades of 
night? 

Alas ! no shades can blind the God of 
Light ! 

What if my soul should take the wings 
of Dar, 

And find some desert ? If she springs 
away, 

The wings of vengeance clip as fast as they. 

What if some solid rock should entertain 
My frighted soul ? Can solid rocks 
sustain 

The stroke of justice, and not cleave in 
twain ? 

Nor sen, nor shade, nor shield, nor rock, 
nor cave, 

Nor silent deserts, nor the sullen grave. 
Where flame-eyed Fury means to smite, 
can save. 

T is vnin to flee ; till gentle Mercy shew 
Iler better eye, the further off we go 
The su ing of J i twice deals the mightier 
blow, 

The ingenuous child corrected doth not 
fly 
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, His angry mother's hand, but clings more 
mgh. 

And quenches with his tears her flaming 
eye. ? 

i 

Great God ! there is no safety . here 
below ; ' 

Thou art my forties,— thou that seem'st 
my foe; 

*T is thou that strik f st the stroke must guard 
the bio tc.” 

Nor are passages of great power and 
beauty, rari nantes in gurgitc vasto . 
The following lines are worthy of 
Milton or Aischylqs : — 

11 See how the latter trumpet's dreadful 
blast 

Affrights stout Mars, his trembling son ! 
See how he startles, how he stands 
aghast ! 

And scrambles from his melting throne. 
Hark! how the direful band of vengeance 
tears 

The sweltering clouds, whilst heaven 
appears * 

A circle Jilted with flame, and centered 
with his fears f 

The fourth and last lines, which we 
have' marked, are magnificent^concep- 
tions. The melting throne, and ’the 
scrambling prince that feels it dissol- 
ving, are most beautifully conceived, 
and fit to render the genius immortal 
that gave them birth. 

Fuller, the compiler of Abel lledi - 
vivus, lias preserved several poems of 
Quarles’s, two of which we extract : — 

M On Melancthon. 

“ Would thy ingenious fancy soar and fly 
Beyond the pitch of modern poesy 1 
Or wouldst thou learn to charm the 
conquered ear 

With rhetoric’s oily magic 1 Wouldst 
thou hear 

The majesty of language ? W ouldst thou 
pry 

Into the bowels of philosophy, 

Moral or natural ? or would st thou sound 
The truly depth, and touch the unfa- 
themed ground, 

Of deep*theology 1 

Go search Melanctbon’s tomes.” 

The following sonnet, on the faith- 
fulness of the martyr and reformer 
Ridley, compresses some of his most 

* ’remarkable and powerful tempta- 
tions l 

*■ M Read in the pr#g?ei of this blessed 
, Story „ * ,* 

* Rome's cursed pmsm and Ridley's 

& ot 7t ■. ff-- 


Rome’s siren song ; but Ridley’s careless 
ear 

Was deaf : they charmed, but Ridley 
would not hear. 

Rome sung preferment ; but brave Rid- 
ley's tongue 

Condemned that false preferment which 
Ronfo sung : 

Rome whispered wealth ; but Ridley, 
whose great gain 

Was godfiness, he waved it with dis- 
dain : 

Rome threatened durance ; but great 
Ridley’s mind 

Was too, too strong for threats or chains 
to bind : 

Rome thundered death ; but Ridley’s 
dauntless eye 

Stared in Death’s face, sind scorned 
Death standing by. 

In spite of Home, for England’s faith In* 
stood, 

And in the flame3 he sealed it with his 
blood. ” 

A specimen of Quarles’s prose will 
shew his pith and vein. M e shall keep 
back the title, because we Know iho 
•reader will instantly recognise the 
party described. 

44 Sometimes he is a publican, some- 
times a pharisee, and always a hypocrite. 
He paints devotion on his facie, while 
pride is stamped within his heart, lb- 
laces sauctity on the walls of a steeple, 
ouse, and adores the sacrament with his 
Popish knee. His religion is a weather- 
cock, which turns its breast to every 
blast of wind. With the pure he seems 
pure, and with the wicked he will join 
in fellowship. A sober language is in 
his mouth ; but the poison of asps is 
under his tongue. He is a Laodicean 
in liis faith, a Nicoluitan in his works, a 
Phariree in his disguise.” 


On this poet, more renowned for his 
piety and unsullied character than for 
the excellence of his poetry, the cele- 
brated non-con., Baxter, passed the fol- 
lowing eulogium : — 

“ But I must confefli after all, that 
next the Scripture poems there are none 
so savoury to me as Mr. George Her- 
bert's. I know that Cowley ana others 
far excel Herbert in wit and accurate 
composure ; but as Seneca takes with me 
above all his contemporaries, because he 
speaketb things bywords feelingly and 
seriously, like a man that is past jest, so 
Herbert speaks to God like a man that 
really believeth in God, and whose bu- 
siness in the world is most with God ; 
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heart -work and heaveii-woi'k make his 
books. 1 ' — Poetical Fragments, 16 B 1 . 

Herbert’s Temple is his most cele- 
brated work. It is u inlaid” with 
piety, and in many parts redolent of 
fragrant poesy. The following lines 
deserve to escape the severe\ensure of 
Headley, “ a compound of enthusiasm 
without sublimity, and conceit without 
ingenuity or imagination.” 

“ Tf as a flower I spread and die, 

'I hou wouldest extend me to some good, 
15c fore 1 were by frost’s extremity 
Nipt in the bud. 

flic sweetness and the praise were thine ; 
Hut the extension and the room 
Which in thy gailand 1 should fill were 
mine, 

At the great doom. 

i or n* thou dost impart thy grace, 
i ii“ greater shall our glory bo ;• 
i lie measure cf our joy* is in this place, 
The .-staff with thee. 

Let mo not languish then, and spend 
\ lif.* is barren to thy praise 
As is the dust to which that life doth 
tend, 

Hut with delays. 

AH things arc busy, only I 
Neither biing honey with tho bees 
V i flowers, to make that nor tho hus- 
bandry 

To water these. 

I am no link of thy great chain, • 

I’m .ill my company is as a weed ; 

Lord, place me in thy comfort, give one 
strain 

To my poor reed.” 

The following verse is at once ori- 
ginal and beautiful. It is a meet 
motto for the eleventh chapter ofcthe 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or Fox’s Mar* 
fj/rology : — 

“ And when I view abroad both regi- 
ments, — 

The world’s and thine, — 

Thine clad with simpleness and sad 
events, 

The other fine,” &c. 

The next lines are also very good, if 
not bearing any signature of profound 
and original genius .* — 

“ j\Iy stock lies dead, and no increase 
Poth my dull husbandry improve ; 

O let thy graces without Cea.se 
Prop from above. 

If still the sun should hide his face, 

Thy house would but a dungeon prove. 
Thy works night’s captives ; O let grace 
Prep from above. 

VOL. xx. no. cxvur. 


The dew doth every morning fall, 

And shall the dew outstrip thy dove,— 
l\e dew for which grass cannot call, 

Prop from above 1 

0 come, for thou dost know the Way ; 

Or, irto me thou wilt not come, 

Remove me where I need not sajr. 

Drop fronV above.” 

We cannot conclude our extracts 
from the poetry, especially the Temple 
and the Life of Herbert , m more elo- 
quent, if not more just terms, than the 
following of Izaak Walton : — 

“ It is a book in which, by declaring 
his own spiritual conflicts, he hath com- 
forted and raised many a dejected and 
discomposed soul, ana charmed them 
into sweet and quiet thoughts; a book 
by the reading whereof, and the assist- 
ance of that Spmt that seemed to inspire 
the author, the reader may attain habits 
of peace and piety, and nil the gifts of tho 
floly Ghost and’ lieaveu ; and may, by 
still reading, still ket*> those sacicd fires 
twirling up&n the altar of so pure a heart 
a-, dab all free it from tho anxieties of the 
<*woild, and keep it fixed upon things that 
are above.” 

# % UUSITtW. 

The wu tings of this poet are some of 
them remarkable for a power and vi- 
tality not excelled by any of our first 
poets. There are passages which Mil- 
ton might covet, and Shakspeare not be 
ashamed of. II is translations of the 
Sospetto d' Her ode, and the Prolusion 
of Strada , are full of original and 
vigorous writing. It was generally be- 
lieved, both by Pope ami his contempo- 
laries, that the Suspicion of Herod 
was a mcie translation from the Italian ; 
but Mr. Wilmott has put it in our 
power to father on the translator richer 
poefiy than is to be found m the ori- 
ginal. The following are proofs 

Italian. 

“ Vede dal ciel cou peregrino raggio 
Spiccarsi, ancor miracolosa Stella, 

Che verso Betfelem dritfo il viaggio, 
Seguando va folgoreggiatnte* e bells*” 

Translation. 

*< He saw heaven blossom with, a new- 
born light, 

On which, as on %gloriauS Stranger, gazbl 
The golden eyes ompight.” 

Allan. 

“ Vede della felica Santa notte, 

Le tacit, ombre, VtCnehrosi hnvrtf! 
Dalle verei del etel rarcoasa, a rette* 

E vinti dagli angevci ftpWridoti.” 
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Translation . 

* * He saw liow in that blessed day-bear- 
ing night, 

The heaven-rebuked shades made haste 
away ; 

How bright a dawn of angels icitk new 
light 

Amazed the midnight world , and made a 
day 

Of which the morning knew not .’* 

Italian . 

" Parvero i fiori intorno, e la verdura 
Sentir forza di peste ira di verno.” 

Translation, 

" Heaven saw her rise, and saw hell on 
the sight ; 

The field's fair eyes saw her , and saw no 
more , 

But shut their flowery lids for cur.” 

The following passages will shew 
that Milton did not disdain to appro- 
priate some of die magnificent thoughts 
of Ciashaw. It is true, the outline ^ 
translation ; but very much of the 
ling up is original writing. The apo- 
strophe to Satan is effective : — 

Italian . 

“ Misero et come il tuo splendor primiero 
Perdesti, o gia di luce angel piii hello 
. Eterno ovrai dal punitor severo 
All' ingiusto faihr giu9to flageho ; 

He* frogi tuoi vagheggiatore altero, 

Dell 1 altrui seggio usurpntor rubello, 
Trimsformalo, e caduto in Elegetontc ! 
Orgoglioso Narcisa empio Fetonte. 1 ’ 

Translation . 

“ Disdainful wretch ! how hath ono hold 
sin cost 

Thee all the beauties of thv once bright 
eyes,— 

Jfow hath one black eclipse cunccll'd and 
cross’d 

The glories that did gild thee on thy use, 
Proud inm'ning of a perverse day ! how 
lost 

Art thou unto thyself, thou too self-wise 
Narcissus ! Foolish Phrnton, who, for all 
Thy high-aimed hopes, gain’dst but a flam - 
ingfalL" 

Milton has appropriated the sublime 
description that follows, especially the 
original portion of it introduced by 
Crashaw : — 

Italian, 

il Queste dull ombre morte al’aria viva, 
Invido pur di nostro stato umano, 

Se luci ova per dritto in giu si apriva 
Cavemoso spiraglio alzo lontano.” 


Translation. 

** From death’s sad shades to the life- 
breathing air. 

This mortal enemy to mankind's good, 
Tafts his malignant eye , wasted with cure , 

To become beautiful in human blood,” 

* l The rebellious eye 

Of sorrow.” 

The eyes of Satan are represented as 
“The sullen dens of death and night 
Startle the dull air with a dismal red. 
Hoarse, shrill, at once as when the trum- 
pet’s call 

Ilit Mars to the harvest of death’s field, 
and woo 

Men » hearts into their hands 

Her supple breast thrills on 

Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling 
doubt 

Of dallying sweetness, hovers o’er hei 
skill. 

And folds in waved notes with a trem- 
bling bill 

The pi iant series of her slippery son;.;. 

* • * ' w 

bhame, now, and angei, mixed n double 
stain 

In the musician’s face 

His hands sprightly as tiro he Amir.", 

And with a quavering coyness taste** the 
string. 

The sweet-lipped sisters mm-iraUy 
frighted, 

Singing their fears, are tVaifull; de- 
lighted ; 

Tiembling as alien A t nnlo\ gvlae.i hairs 
Are j aimed and fnzzlcd in the wanton airs 
Of his own breath, which, married to his 
lvre, 

Doth tune the spheres, and make hea- 
ven’s self look higher. 

From this to that, from that tot hi i,he ihes, 
Feels Music's pulse in all her arteries. 
Caught in a net which there Apollo 
spreads, 

Ill's fingers struggle with the vocal 
threads ; 

Following these little nits . he. sinks into 

A sea of Helicon - 

Those parts of sweetness which with 
nectar drop 

Softer than that which pants in Hebe's cup. 

Thus doth he invoke. 

Sweetness by all her names ; thus bravely, 
thus 

The bite’s light genius von dots pi oudtu rise. 
Heaved on the surges of swollen rhapsodies ; 
Whose flourish, metoorlike, doth curl 
the air, 

With fla&h of high-born fancies here and 
there, 

Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps in the soft touch of a tender tone.’' 

In these lines, the rich and choicest 
thoughts belong to Crashaw. 
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Wo quote some exquisite gems, which 
•ire alone ‘sufficient to reflect lasting 
ghny on the poets name : it is entitled 
the “Hymn of the Nativity 

" Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay ; 

The babe look’d up, and shew d bis face : 
In spite of darkness, it was day. 

We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 

Bright dawn of our eternal day ; 

We saw thine eyes break from the east, 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw time, and we blessed the sight, — 
We saw thee by thy own sweet light. 

She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Iler kisses in thy weeping eye ; 

She spreads the red leaves of thy lips, 

J bat in their buds yet blushing lie. 

Yet, when young April’s huskand- 
shower 

Shall bless the fruitful Maia*s bed, 
Well bring the liist-born of her flowers 
To ki--.s thy t* et, a-ul ciown thv head, 

I o thee, dread Lamb' whose love must 
keep 

'the shepherds more than they their* 
sheep. 

To Ihee, meek majesty ! soft king 
Of-imple graces ami sweet lc /es, 

Mach of us bis lamb will bring, 

Jvicli hi^ pair of silver doves.” 

The following is picunam. with rich 
a..d blight ideas. It i> a “ Hymn to 
the Morning — • 

“ O thou 

i bight lady of the morn, pity doth lie 
So warm in th v soft breast, it cannot die. 
Have mercy, then, and when he next, 
shall* riMi, 

O meet the angry God, invade his eyes. 

So my wakeful lay shall knock 

At the oriental gates, and duly moPk 
Die early lark’s shrill orisons to be 
All anthem at the day’s nativity. 

And the same rosy-tingered hand of thine 
That shuts night’s dying eyes shall open 
mine. 

J Wit thou, fa:nt god of sleep, forget that l 
\\ .is ever known to be thy votary. 

,\o more my pillow shall mine altar he, 

A 01 will 1 offer any more to thee 
Myself or melting sacrifice ; I'm born 
Again a fresh child of the buxom morn. 
Heir of the sun’s first beams, why threat’st 
thou so i 

\Y hv dost thou shake thy leaden sceptre ? 
G< , 

Bestow tli-, poppy upon wakeful Woe, 
Sickness, and Sorrow', whose pale lids 
ne’er know 

Thy downy finger ; dwell upon their eyes, 
Shut in their tears, shut out their mi- 
series.” 


The worst feature in the character 
of Crashaw was his change from the 
(kith of Scripture, of truth, of com- 
mon sense, to the drivelling super- 
stition of the Roman heresy. From 
the uueen of Charles I., Crashaw re- 
ceived letters of recommendation to 
Italy, where he became secretary to a 
cardinal. His condition and his fate 
there indicated distinctly enough that, 
in this world at least, his change of 
faith was not a change to happiness ; 
and Dr. John Burgrade, who had 
studied with him at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, gives the following account of 
him in Italy : — 

" When I first went to Italy, there 
were three or four revolters to the Roman 
church that had been fellows of Peter- 
house with myself. The name of one of 
them was Mr. R. Crashaw, who was of 
the Seguita, — that is, an attendant on 
ono of the followers of Caidinal Palotte, 
for which he had a* salary of crowns by 
the month, but no diet. Air. Crashaw 
ii^nitely commended Ids cardinal , but 
complained extremely of the wickedness 
of those of his retinue, of which he, hav- 
ing the, cardinal’s ear, complained to 
luiifc; ujTbn which the Italians fell so fur 
out willi him, that the cardinal, to secure 
lus life, was fain to put him from his ser- 
vice ; and procuring him some small 
employ at the Lady’s of Loietto, whither 
lie went on pilgrimage in the summer- 
time, and ovcr-lieating himself, died in a 
few weeks after he came thither ; and 
it was doubtful whether he was not 
poisoned.” 

Vv e have now leviewed the delight- 
ful portion of Parnassus opened up bj 
Mr. Wilmotf. lie has revealed hid 
genius. The conceits and artificial 
lortuie into which many of the poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies cast their best thoughts, repelled 
many from their perusal. Plagiarizers, 
who had more art than genius, and 
more of polish than of power, have 
yet stolen their thoughts, and tried to 
blast their names. Among these is Pope, 
who stole from Wither, Qnarfes, and 
Crashaw, without conscience, and de- 
rided them in .merciless satire without 
compunction. We could have wished 
Mr. Wilmotthad given longer extracts, 
or that he had so planned his work as 
to have given less of mere biography, 
and more of pure criticism, embosoming 
more poetical extracts. Notwithstand- 
ing the fantastic shapes into which the 
writers of those times screwed and com- 
pressed their finest and richest thoughts; 
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there is still left, incapable of extinction only of their likelihood to replenish the 
or confinement, an ethereal and fervid former. The Muses arc wooed, in 

poetiy that bears on it the bright sig - order to lead to Mammon ; Parnassus 

natures of Genius. They present a is a popular promenade, as far as it 

proof of the undying fires Genius Ijghts displays a golden pavement; and 
up in all ages, — of the irrepressible and Helicon is most resorted to when it 

expansive elements it originates. We visits in its course the Bank of England 

live in an age, we may remark, when first. It is an odd age: steam-engines 

real poetry is at a discount, — when are likely, by and by, to edit all our 

men’s minds seem* averse to every periodicals ; occupy our pulpits ; and 

thing but railroads and joint-stock to represent that impertinent vagabond, 

associations, — when most are more the Majesty of the People, m the pai- 

cager to fill their purses than their liament of 1840/' 
brains, and to use the latter in the ratio 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES 11000. 
jiY the autiioi: or ei nvMuvns or tiil mjutu.” 

No. I. 

It was, T think, in, 1820, that Southey year, so completely had the fmlimc of 

happened to be in Scotland, .on a tour his parents been \vi coked, that ho was 

with Mr. Telford, the civil engrm*L»\ obliged to enter into a st.itc ol bondage, 

Arriving, as he did, in autumn, when •.winch continued for the next thirteen 
Edinburgh is neatly deserted, the lau- years, and during which he never vc- 
reate met with few* literary, friends ; ceived any instruction, 
but, as he observed, ‘‘there was 'one Metaphysician* have shewn that them 
distinguished individual whom lie are certain faculties, oi, as they e\pic>s 

wtjuld wish to see again, though lie it, elements of knowledge, w hich must 

should go out of his way for that pur- exiat in the human mind n pi loi L in 

pose,” — namely, the Ettnck Shepherd. order to our fotnuna, a judgment upon 

“ Hogg,” said he, “is altogether an any si^hjcct or object. 13ut whilst they 
extraoidinary being — a character such insist on the necessity and mmcr-ulity 

as will not appear twice in five cen- of particular powers, which are easily 

tunes; and differing most remarkably reduced to categories, there is assuredly 

from Burns, and all other self-taught no reason why we should conclude, that 

writers. It is his peculiar and innate other faculties, usually ascribed to c\- 

power which I admire; and of which peuence or tuition, may not possibly 

there are ample evidences in all hi* exist in certain minds a priori, although 

poetical works, however defective they by ofdinary characters they arc unut- 

may be as to the accomplishment of tamable, even with all the advantages 
art.” which education can give. 

In comparison with James Hogg, If this metaphysical hint be unsnli<- 
Bums might almost be said to have factory, 1 know not any better method 

had the education of a gentleman. of supporting the old doctrine, “ Poeta 

He had, at all events, been regularly nascitur, non fit;’’ or, as a celebrated 

put to school; could read whatever author translate* it, “ lie who is horn 

English* books came in his way; wrote a poet is tit for nothing else;” which 

a clear hand ; and had even begun, Millcrianim Hogg’s life exemplified, 

with Mr. Murdoch, to learn french, for he did not thrive much as a shep- 

But, on the contrary, Hogg, as is well herd or farmer. 

known, had, properly speaking, no Being thus destitute of education, 
education whatever. After his seventh like any other farmer’s boy on the bill* 

* While these analytical remarks were passing through the press, the second 
edition of this series was placed in our hand*. The editor has expanded and enlarged 
his introductory observations, and given more copious notices of the sacred poets. 
He has also added notices of Brynn, Ilawes, Gower, Sir John Davies, and George 
Sandys : and otherwise, with the exception of omitting Drummond, improved bis 
work. 
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of Fttrick, Hogg's avidity for learning 
and imaginative power seem to have 
been quite as innate and primal y in 
Ins inind, as those conceptions of time, 
space, quantity, quality, and relation, 
winch, according to philosophers, n nisi 
exist in every mind before it can form 
a distinct object. But setting aside 
metaphysics, and corning to plain mat- 
ter of fact, the Ettiick Shepherd, from 
lus earliest days, appears to have evinced 
that patient perseverance under diffi- 
culties, that susceptibility for the 
charms of music (of the simplest class), 
and that fondness for legendary lore, 
which accompanied him through life. 
In almost every instance wheie this 
kind of sensibility is much developed, 
it happens also that the phenomena of 
external and inanimate nature obtain 
great influence over the inind : in truth, 
such nature ceases to be inanimate. 
As Wordsworth obacnes, there is act- 
ive concurrence huwixt it and the 
human intellect. .Moreover, the words 
of a favourite ballad, the notes of a 
popular an, the conceptions of romantic* 
cha. actors (either of old times, or purely 
invented), become associated with the 
lushing of the wind through the forest 
(leaflet or verdant, as the case may be), 
v».h the dashing of the mountain-tor- 
i' Mt, wuh the lempeiature of the air, 
Widi the rising and setting of the sun 
and moon, till all nature becomes per- 
* ailed with inteli dual life. In other 
words, the external phenomena arc for 
the poet like a book of characters, winch 
lie alone can properly read ; or which 
lor his mind have a meaning that to 
ordinary mortals is denied. Every 
well-known forest oak or vvood-frj/iged 
cliff, no less than every gray ruin, 
fonneily the stronghold of a border 
baron, will be to him like ancient 
1 tunic symbols (yet of incalculably 
greater power in assisting recollection) ; 
whilst the melodies of nature * will add 
life and intensity to the lore which he 
acquires and wishes to retain. 

For many years, James Hogg might 
have legendary lore and the ancient 
Runic symbols, as I have fantastically 
called them ; that is to say, the varied 
objects and wild scenery of the moun- 
tains to s'udy. But this book of nature 
was bis only one ; for it stands on re- 
cord that in his eighteenth year he 
could scarcely lead his Bible, and he 
had been his own instructor by the 


simplest methods. [As for the circum- 
stance of his having been three months 
afr school, in mere infancy, it is of 
course not worth reckoning.] In those 
day save had no diffusion-of-knowledge 
societies, no penny magazines and two- 
penny reviews ; but there were half- 
penny ballads and “ cAr//?-histories.” 
Knowing the words of the ballads by 
rote, he compared^ them, at his long 
leisure# on the hills, with the printed 
pages (this process was still more avail- 
able with the sacred Psalms) ; and, as 
the most effectual step to improvement, 
lie tried to imitate the primed charac- 
ters on a piece of common u household 
slate.” Succeeding pretty well in this, 
lie gradually ventured on the Bible, the 
only book within his sphere, and per- 
severed u till at last the hardest names 
in the Old Testament could scarcely 
daunt him.” All this I take from his 
own words in conversation. Ilis per- 
plexity, when he fffst tried to under- 
sta yfr the* old Life of Wallace , ‘and 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd , he has 
himself recorded ; and these books 
proved to him of little or no use. 

tyt b* the metre of the Psalms and 
of popular ballads he was irresistibly 
attracted ; and in his twenty-first year 
commenced his own attempts at versi- 
fication. To be able to commit these 
to writing, and correct them on the 
slate, was a grand achievement, the 
anticipation of which had long ani- 
mated his solitary labours. By slow 
degrees, some of his first sketches in 
the ballad or lyrical style, being adapted 
to popular tunes, got into circulation ; 
and he oft«i described the triumph 
and delight with which he heard one 
of his own songs chanted by a coun- 
try lass, who had not the remotest 
notion by whom it was composed, far 
less that the author was then listening. 

I have evidence that Hogg's rough- 
spun and forcible stanzas, beginning, 

“ My name it is Donald Macdonald ; 

1 live in the Highlands sae gnyid,” &c. 

were sung in London twenty years be- 
fore the author’s name had travelled 
thither, and were applauded by persons, 
of whom I am sorry to say, that had he 
presented himself in his weatherbeaten 
attire and gray tartan plaid, they pro- 
bably would have given him but a 
sorry reception. At all events, they 
would have looked incredulous, if the 
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Shepherd, administering, perhaps, a 
sturdy slap on the shoulder, had ex- 
claimed, when the song was done-, 
“ Eh, man! them’s no that bad stanza*; 
to be made by a callant that coul£ na 
read ; and they're mine” 

To such minor efforts, as far as the 
world knew, his attention was restricted, 
till (about the year 1802, 1 believe) he 
came to Edinburgh with a flock of 
sheep, for the disposal of which he was 
obliged to wait a few days in town ; 
and, by way of pastime, he formed the 
bold notion of getting an octd\o vo- 
lume of his own poetry into print. 
Not having prepared himself with copy 
on his departure fiom Ettrick, he taxed 
his recollection ; and, like Richard Sa- 
vage, when verses came to mind (as he 
walked the streets, “ unknowing and 
unknown used to borrow paper and 
pen and ink at any shop wlicie lie 
saw a good-humoured face behind the 
counter. At that tune his head-quar- 
ters and studio were at a very old £»d 
oddly constructed inn called the Har- 
row, near the Cowgate Port; a snug 
asylum in its way, for which even in 
latter years he had a special predi- 
lection ; and where, alter becoming a 
great man , he used occasionally to pa- 
tronise the landloid, by contiiving din- 
ner and supper parties*. 

By some odd chance, a printer was 
discovered who had sufficient good-na- 
ture to undeitake the job; and about 
seventy pages were made up of a so- 
styled pastoral (Katie and Willie ), and 
a few songs. I had a copy once 
(bound in rus&ia); but it disappeaitd, 
many years ago, in a general wreck. 
* * * This pamphlet soon came 

under the notice of Scott and others, 
who were kind to the author, looking 
on it as under the circumstances a li- 
terary curiosity — and this was all ; for 
the pastoral, to u^e the author’s own 
words in after years, was c< extraor- 
dinar’ stupit,” and the addenda were 
not well selected. 

But A appears that from the moment 
when, as already mentioned, Hogg 
heard one of his own ballads sung by 
a peasant girl, aud, a la Corregio, had 
said to himself, “ I too am a poet,” 
the conviction was not to be eradicated 
or shaken. Iiis self-confidence was as 
firm us the gray mountain rock under 
which he first meditated ; and though 
Scott gave him good advice, and di- 
rected him to think only of Ins rural 
employments, the Shepherd never 


swerved from his own notions. Ilis 
progress was gradual, and extremely 
slow ; but on this account it was the 
more sure. He trusted in his own 
ability to become a minstrel mi generis ; 
iu fact, was determined to assume a 
chieftainship — that is, to become the 
first and only poet of the clan Hogg ! 

The independent freedom of man- 
ner, therefore, which in after-years he 
adopted towards Scott, and to every 
one whom he condescended to notice 
as a brother author, was most amusing. 
It was a kind and cordial dcmeanoui, 
The poetical chieftain of the clan Hogg 
ought not to appear proud : lie saw 
merit in others, and he patronised 
them ! In fact, Ilogg was at once one 
of the vainest of men and the humblest 
— a paradox easily enough to be ex- 
plained. No i tally vain man, in the 
usual scnSe of the term, will talk in a 
manner calculated in any way to lessen 
his own dignity; lit will not speak 
freely of himself as le* i>, or even as lie 
believes himself to be, but will raihei 
' deal in mystification. James IJog_r, 
on the coiiiiaiy, though by no meat!'* 
a systematic egotist, would, when occa- 
sion ofieifd, talk of lunwlf ubntticcly , 
would, in the fianheM lr.ahntt, acknow- 
ledge his own vanity .th,s plut^iup 
guilty being what the vulcuily v\nn 
man will nevci do): and would inform 
you i'f Ins lCdsons for sleadily r main- 
taining a considerable degree of self- 
respect. Let it not for one moment 
be supposed that the Shepherd’s man- 
ners, m society, were tinged with ano- 
gance. This would have been uttcily 
inconsistent with the character of a 
gieat f nian. It was his pleasure, as well 
as lus duty, to be quiet, unassuming, 
and condescending. 

In Ettrick anti Yanovv, there were 
not wanting individuals, who, though 
of humble station, had cultivated minds, 
and delighted, like himself, though not 
to the same degree, m music and in 
song. These persons were equally en- 
tertained and surpiised by his efforts ; 
and some of them, for example, Air. 
Win. Laidlaw aud Mr. John Grieve, 
continued to be his steady frieuds 
through life. But the notiou of at- 
tempting to gam an income by liteiaiy 
pursuits not having yet occurred to 
him, he formed the plan of settling as 
a tenant on the Island of Harries, which 
lie visited about the year 180(3. By 
what particular inducements he was 
led into this scheme 1 have no iccol- 
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lection, but it proved an entire failure. 
Instead of having secured a profitable 
settlement, lie in a very short time dis- 
covered that success was hopeless ; all 
the money lie had embarked m the 
adventure was lost, and he must return 
penniless. This he did, 4>ut with a 
mind perfectly tranquil, and even con- 
tented — as, indeed, he has observed of 
himself, that he was the most composed 
in temper at times when worldly affairs 
went the most against him ; and he once 
more accepted a situation as shepherd. 

But now it happened that, by the kind 
assistance of Scott and other friends, 
his literary attempts were turned to 
some account. Not having been in the 
slightest degree discouraged by the non- 
success of his first volume, which he 
had tact enough to perceive was vorth- 
less, Ins minor ballads soon increased 
in number to a notable colloAion ; and 
of those pint w'erc now prepared for 
publication undei the title of the 
Mountain Bant; which, being sub- 
srr;lu\i at 10a. Cut per copy, did, with 
the help of Constable as publisher* 
’i Jim- upwards of lot)/. About the 
same time Constable liberally presented 
him with ncaily loo/, more, for the 
(opvnght of a pondeious octavo tiea- 
u-e on sheep ; and with these funds, 

* irofully saved and put together, he 
had what was in lus estimation a laigc 
capital. With this he lauuched«>ut lor 
the second time i\ farming speculations, 
on a bold scale ; which, like the former, 
proved completely abortive, and, within 
about three years after the failure of his 
Highland campaign, again left him 
penniless. He surrendered all that he 
possessed to his creditors, and the 
matter was wound up ; but, through 
the winter of 1810, he found himself iu 
worse plight than at any former period, 
lor he could not e\cn obtain employ- 
ment. 

For tlie i.Tst time, therefore, James 
Hogg learned , by bitter experience, what 
are the effects of downfal in the world ; 
and how cordially those friends who 
pretended to rejoice in a neighbour’s 
prosperity, may unite to render such 
downfal irretrievable, if they can. 
Willi the richer class of Ettrick farmers, 
or proprietors, the circumstance of his 
having appeared as the author of the 
Mountain Bard was by no means fa- 
vourable. They probably thought, with 
Mr. Joseph Miller, that “ lie who is 
horn a poet is fit for nothing else or, 
rather, pci haps, they entertained that 


sort of hatred and jealousy which Tyr- 
rel exhibited to Falkland, against a man 
who could do so strange a thing as to 
^ock a farm with the profits of a book 
of ballads. But he had been utterly 
unfortunate in the use of the profits 
thus derived. All was gone, nor were 
his debts liquidated ; so his amiable 
neighbours told him, sarcastically, to go 
to “ the Muses ” f®r assistance, for hav- 
ing oi#ce enlisted in such honourable 
service, he would never do for a 
shepherd. 

In 1810, therefore, with spirits evi- 
dently unbroken, and courage un- 
daunted (though he chooses to repre- 
sent himself as " in desperation”), did 
Ilogg fling lus plaid about him, and 
trudge away to Edinburgh, determined 
to live by his literary labours ; indeed, 
necessitated to fall back upon this re- 
source, as he could no longer get em- 
ployment in his own vocation, and had 
no possible means ef embaiking in any 
futfrter farming speculations. 

^Vt Edmbuigh, his first step was to 
publish another volume of poetry, a 
collection of minor pieces entitled 
the # Foivst Minstrel, from which a 
few good songs may be selected ; but 
u was not successful in a pecuniary 
point of view — in fact, did not bring 
to him any profit whatever. One very 
usual crotchet with an author, when 
disappointed by publishers, is to start 
some work or another, of which the 
rofits may be collected exclusively by 
imself ; and many have been wrecked 
in this way, overlooking, as they do, 
the fact, that publishing is not merely 
expensive, i>ut is in itself an art, to 
which apprenticeship must be regu- 
larly served. Ilogg had a lurking no- 
tion (which has since been amply 
realised by others) that periodical lite- 
rature might be rendered very profit- 
able, and lie resolved to commence a 
weekly journal. As a matter of course, 
every respectable printer in Edinburgh 
only laughed at the proposal, and 
would not agree to set a single page 
of the intended work. But James 
Ilogg was determined. He had ad- 
vanced gradually ; and being convinced 
that he had the power of acquiring 
some influence over the public mind 
by his verses, be had also arrived at 
the rather problematical conclusion, 
that he was by no means unqualified 
to criticise and direct others. 

At last he stumbled on a printer and 
publisher, whom he has described as a 
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u confused drunken bodie,” who, over 
a jug of punch, and, by way of frolic it 
should seem, was induced to comments 
woiking. Without one pledge of lite- 
rary assistance from any quartet on 
which he could rely, alone and uben- 
rouraged, did Ilogg boldly stait The 
Spy, a weekly journal, in a large quarto 
sheet of sixteen columns, the principal 
drift of which was t<j criticise the state 
of literature, dramatic art, and society 
in general, as it then existed at Edin- 
burgh. That such a work, under such 
management, must fail, was easily to 
be foreseen. The only wonder attend- 
ing the matter was its being carried on 
regularly for upwards of a year. And 
it might have lasted longer, but ful- 
some trespasses against etiquette and 
decorum which occurred m the fourth 
'or fifth number, and induced many 
subscribers to withdraw their names. 
The mu it of a book, like that of tt man 
in public life, musd be very gieat, in 
order to triumph over tl.e ef!ictw,\fa 
stigma once affixed; and as no m\v 
subscribers made their appearance to 
supply the place of the abdicators, it 
soon became clear that The Spy could 
never be profitable. It was d lopped, 
theieforc, in 1811; and the author, 
instead of being benefited, found him- 
self involved in new debts. 

Yet the self-discipline induced by 
keeping up this woik for so long a time 
had given a new phasis to Ilogg’s cha- 
racter. lie had thereby acquired some- 
what of lileiary habit* and lespousi- 
bility, veiy different from those of the 
mere composer of a short ballad or 
song. Besides, in the course of Ins 
labour, he had made some new ac- 
quaintances, who afterwards proved of 
great value; among whom v\as the late 
Mr. James Gray, of the High School, 
a sound classical scholar, and enthu- 
siastic in his admiration of poetry. 

As already observed, Ilugg, on wind- 
ing up the concerns of The Spy, found 
that, instead of gaining, lie was consi- 
derably involved. But the “ sun shone 
where it did,” and there was no degiee 
of poverty which could damp the Shep- 
hcid’s courage, lie had learned by ex- 
perience “ quid valeant humeri ;” that 
is, how much and how rapidly lie could 
compose : and failing in prose, fell back 
upon poetry. In a lucky moment, 
taking an idea from the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel , he conceived the plan 
• »i brinping several bards together at 
Hol> ron<l ; and of obtainin'/ permission 


for each to entertain Queen Mary with 
a ballad, for pastime, at Christmas tide. 

Having cleared himself of the pe- 
riodical trammels, and entirely broken 
off his connexion with “ dram-drinking 
printers,” he retired to an old-fashioned 
house, with a garden, in the “ rural 
suburbs ” of Edinburgh, where, in a 
state of tranquillity and silence almost 
as complete as that of his native 
mountains, he followed up his poetical 
scheme with gieat fervour. The open- 
ing verses indicate the feeling which 
animated him at commencement, and 
which, without one word of encourage- 
ment from friends during composition, 
was, nevertheless, kept up tluougli 
the whole woik. For the first time, 
therefore, since his losses, our lieio felt 
upon firm ground, being convinced that 
the vcises he produced were above me- 
diocrity; and he cared little about tho 
“wild winds of adversity ” so long a> 
he could write Imlliulhm (as Wouls- 
worth aftei wauls contemptuously called 
it) with case and efii et. Beside*, if his 
•Mend, the “Slnrra,” 01 “Walter” (as 
lie sometimes used to designate Scott;, 
had made large sums by “ minstrelsy/’ 
why should not another t.o the like ; 
rnoie especially as, in the JShephcrdV 
estimation, 10u/. would Ime been o( 
incalculably moie impoitantc than 
1000/. in die eyes of the said sheiifl * 

Noi’twere such duy-dieams without 
s.ome lational basis. It was, 1 think, 
in the winter of 1812-1.3, that the 
Queen's Wake made its appeaiance, in 
a handsomely piinted 8vo, published 
by YV. Goldie, Prince’s Street, who, as 
Ilogg piobably thought, was to be the 
bibliopole who would collect for him 
the materials of a fortune, as he would 
certainly assist in spreading the poets 
fame. Here, may a small scrap of 
egotism be allowed '? 1 vividly remem- 
ber the delight attending my first pe- 
rusal of the Queen's Wake. With all 
its faults, with that defiance of strict 
logic, if not of grammar, and affected 
quaintness of style which often dis- 
figured Hogg’s productions, it was so 
immeasurably belter than aught which 
one had expected from him, that 1 felt 
unable to lay down the volume, when 
once begun, till it was entirely perused. 
My copy was maltreated with lines in 
led ink, which I had drawn under the 
most notable passages ; and on the 
lille-pngc 1 had written the hackneyed 
quotation, “ Palmamqui meruit foiat.” 
This I was led lo do, on account of the 
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enmity which llogg had excited by The 
Spy , and the sneers directed against 
suine of his former ballads (by persons 
innately vulgar, whom no oulwaid ad- 
vantages could enlighten); this ren- 
dering it probable enough that the 
praise which he really deserved for the 
Queen's 1 1 ’uke might be denied him. 

But, to do Edinhuigh justice, it must 
be admitted that the poem immediately 
found paitisans and admirers. It was 
universally granted that the Shepherd 
was no ordinary man ; and from the 
publication of this volume commenced 
a new era in his life, lie was now 
tarred of forty years of age, until which 
dale, as he used frequently to observe, 
he “ never composed any thing worth 
leading.” Henceforth lie became a 
>ery notable personage, whom a certain 
class considered it an honour to have 
at their convivial parties ; aifd in other 
circles (but tins i\quiied more time) it 
was deemed laudible (or at least ex- 
cusable) to parade him as a curiosity. 

So frequently vas be invited, that lie 
gave up Ins suburban retreat, and cam? 
:<> reside m an octd-lookmg place called 
St. Ann Street, under the North Bridge, 
winch (the stieet, 1 mean) was after- 
waid.- pulled down. Here it is pro- 
bable that Ins whole expenditme was 
brined on a scale noi exceeding 35/. 
p.*r annum; for through life lie ap- 
peared a model of contentmmit and 
cheerfulness, so that it was next to 
impossible to upset his philosophical 
composure. In St. Ann Street, and 
afterwards in Gabriel's Road, domi- 
ciled with the widow of a hackney 
coachman, he seemed quite happy. 
Besides, his mind was now occupied 
with an immense number of*plans, 
which, consideiing bis age and perfect 
health, he might reckon on at least 
thnty good years to complete. The 
** sclate” was- always filled with verses 
(double columned) three or four times 
a-duy, so tiiat more was produced than 
the author found it convenient to copy ; 
but as to the obvious and easy improve- 
ment of having two slates, or one of 
larger dimensions, that would have 
been an innovation such as he could 
by no means be persuaded to enter- 
tain. 

1 have alieady adverted to Hogg’s 
vanity as being of a peculiar kind (of 
which more heieufter). There were but 
few people, if any, to whom lie did not 
c onsider himself equal, or e\ on superior, 
in intellectual power, treating them with 


a kindly patronising air ; and as to those 
who were narrow-minded and base 
enough to exhibit contempt for the 
tfuly honest and kind-hem ted Shepherd, 
he j|stly observed that they were “ poor 
misguided fools,” unworthy of his 
serious notice. 

Having removed from St. Ann 
Street, to a sky-parlour in another odd 
place called Gallic Is Road, he very 
unceijfmoniously addressed a note to 
Mr. John Wilson, assuring that gentle- 
man (with whom he had no previous 
intercourse), that he had been greatly 
pleased with his hie of Palms ; and 
would he glad if Mr. W. would take 
a chop with him some day, as he 
w ished to have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. Delighted with the naive ti 
of this conduct, and diverted with the 
joke, Mr. Wilson, punctual to an ap- 
pointment which had been made, clam- 
bered up the common stair, and at the 
top was introduced into a neat and 
clmapful apartment, where lie found the 
pflet, and lus best fnend, Mr. John 
Grieve (a well-known manufacturer of 
hats on the North Bridge) ; the former 
receiving his guest as if he had been a 
brother shepherd ( Arcades umbo /), with 
a cordiality and kindness worthy of a 
great mind. Possibly, Hogg’s leading 
notion was to afford his visitor (as a 
much younger man, but whose “ Palms ” 
were buds of promise) some ciitioul 
hints which might be of service to him; 
for whilst quite above taking advice in 
literary matters, he had an ultra Tory 
spirit, and expected that others would 
receive it submissively from him. The 
perpetual Spotch dinner of “brandpred 
skate and minced collops,” which may 
be had in every lodging, however 
humble, was as usual excellent, and 
the whisky punch inimitable. The 
author of the Isle of Palms, who bad 
never in Ins life either seen or expected 
to sec such an original, was highly 
entertained. Topics for conversation 
were inexhaustible, and the time flew 
unpcrceived till eleven, when Wilson, 
recollecting that he was engaged to an 
evening party at his own residence, 
took the Shepherd thither along with 
him, who, being in high glee, sang his 
best songs, and played his best tunes 
on the fiddle, to the great amusement 
of the company there assembled ; and, 
as usual at Edinburgh, day broke ere 
they -separated. Thus began an ac- 
quaintance, which was kept up with- 
out a cloud, and without any inter- 
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mission, til! the day of the Shepherd’s 
death. 

Leading a retired life, and being f<A 
some time in ill health, I did not be 
come personally acquainted with l’ogg 
till the year 1814, when I met him at 
dinner in company with the late Lord 
Rinnedder (then Mr. W. Erskine), 
John Pinkerton, and Henry Weber. 
Prom our first interview, 1 had those 
favourable impressions of the ‘Shep- 
herd, which were afterwards amply 
confirmed and justified. His mild, 
reflective countenance, wore that ex- 
pression which can only be given by 
contentment, and the 44 mens sibi conscia 
recti.” In whatever society or circum- 
stances he might find himself, James 
Ilogg was semper idem . I hope my re- 
marks on his peculiar vanity will not 
be misunderstood, for being founded 
on certain data, it was also restricted ; 
and never was any mortal rnoie free 
from that weakness 'which is of all the 
most troublesome and repMsiuP\ ; n 
social intercom se — namely, tiie des/re 
for effect and display. Ills demeanoui 
and conversation were at all times 
quite as unaffected as if he lftid Ijpcu 
at his paternal fireside in Etuick forest. 
He aimed not at wit nor argument ; 
in fact, had seldom any preconceived 
aim ; but his thoughts flowed fieely, 
and he gave them as they arose, with 
the energy of a man, and almost the 
naivete of a child. lie would argue 
readily enough if people were disposed 
for contiadiction, but to make him 
lose temper was utterly impracticable. 
If others got angry, he only 4< guf- 
fawed and the grotesque- manner in 
which he sometimes illustrated his own 
positions, made Ins antagonist laugh 
also. lie had gieat enjoyment of life; 
and, as Charles Lamb says of some- 
body, I forget who, 44 his good-humour 
was catching/’ It was hardly possible 
to start any subject on which lie had 
not formed some notions of his own, 
which were advanced with the better 
grace, because, whether right or wrong, 
they were unaffectedly original. 

On occasion of the first meeting to 
winch I have alluded, the drawing- 
room tables, before dinner, were covered 
with books, among which Pinkerton’s 
Historical Gallery was one. This the 
Shepherd seized upon, and pored over 
with great delight. 

“ Eh, man V 7 said he to the old 
antiquaiy, “ I just pat the finishing 
touch to the last ack o’ a national 


tradegy this morning, and if I hud seen 
this young leddy’s picture and the 
notice aboot her in time, I micht hac 
contrived to mak her the heroyne !” 
(heroine). 

“If poets would give themselves the 
trouble to *‘ead enough, before they 
commence writing,” said Pinkerton, 
sarcastically, “ we might hope for a new 
era in their department of literature.” 

“ I’m no vera sure aboot that, Mr. 
Pinkerton,” answered the Shepherd. 
“ She’s a bonny leddy, this, and her 
name’s vera giand and unsiocruwtic ; 
but I wad na’ hae troubled myscl’ to 
read ony man* aboot her, than tvva three 
lines, just to gie her a local habitation 
and fix the date o* the yepoch.” 

u So much the worse for youi chance 
of making a good tragedy. Mi. Hogg/' 
said Pinkerton. 

The Slicpherd guffawed at tlu>. re- 
membering that Pinky himself, with 
all Ins learning, had just produced a 
tragedy, which, in liutli, was a woful 
bad one. 

'* “ I read new books when tiny come 
to hand, and I find them no stupit,” 
resumed Hogg. u lJut, d’w ken. 
Manner Pinkerton, it’s a gi.md pnu- 
ciple o’ mine, tint the less a poet 
leads, it’s a’ the bt iter for him ?” 

44 Ex nth ilo mini jit” Ported Pin- 
Kerton ; “ that is to say ” 

44 Of., I ken the Latin wed eneuch,” 
interposed the Shepherd ; “ I had it 
yince in The Spy” 

44 Well, but you aie for reversing 
the old preposition. You maintain 
that the less a man puts into lus head, 
the more will come out of it.” 

44 I, ken weel,” replied Hogg, 44 that 
if a man never leads a book, and never 
heeds what other folk says, it’s no 
possible for hun to be an imitator. 
That’s my plan, Mr. Pinkerton; and 
it follows that my poetry, if jt be no 
that gude, yet it’s pure original.” 

“ You may believe it to bo so, Mr. 
Ilogg J yet, pci haps, if you read moie 
you might discover, that whatever you 
considered original, had been said m 
better style above 1800 years ago.” 

“ Weel, at a* yevenls, gin it be so, 
that’s no my blame,” said the Shep- 
hcid, warming with the subject; 44 and 
what’s mair, wi’ a’ due respect for 
learned folk, no arguments will gar rue 
relinquish my am plan.” 

44 bravo !” cried Pmhciton, ironi- 
cally. 44 Mr. Ilogg, have you ever 
heard the old liucs ? — 
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1 A fool in each sentence he frames will 
rejoice, 

Nor knows in his writings the torment of 
choice ; 

But far happier he than J ” 

u But I do ken the torment o’ choice, 
Mr. Pinkerton!” interrupted theShep- 
hcid, “ and a sad torment it is; and 
Unit gars me write upon a schlale ; 
and that, comes o’ having sic rototh 
o’ notions, foehns', and images ! What 
the mischief’ should a man delve arming 
hooks for, when he has mair notions 
o’ his am, than he can manage to set 
upon paper ?” 

“ \\ ell, be it so,” said Pinkerton, 

“ if you will, for I am glad to hear the 
dinnei-bell.” 

“ But stay a bit,” said the Shepherd, 

“ and never heed the bell till I just 
tell ye something. livery sywph that 
has been to sehule and college, can 

No 

About the year 1814, unfortunately, 
]|ug«» disroveted that his hopes of 
ptMiuuoy -am fiom the Qmens Wtihff 
\ ci" as* t.iil-ic.ous as tliose fiom The 
.>/•// had bun. The poem had readied 
a second edition, and Mr. Goldie 
(whom I haw. already mentioned as 
puMishn) could not deny that profits, 
i > a cutain extent, were due to the 
anthc r ; but on one pretext or another 
lie put off the evil day of tettling 
accounts until a thiid edition should 
be called for. The third edition did 
come out ; and, m a few days after- 
wards, Mr. Goldie became a bankrupt; 
so that Ilogg, not having had any 
proper bargain drawn and engrossed, 
lost not only whatever money he ought 
to have received from the bookseller, 
but also the copies of the third edition, 
which were now become the property 
of creditors. By this eveut, however 
disappointed, he was by no means dis- 
heartened, and when friends talked to 
him of the Queen's Wake as a ch< f- 
d’auvre , he replied, “ Na, na ! wait* a 
hit, and I’ll let ye see a far better 
poem nor yon!” Accordingly, the 
old sclute was in constant requisition, 
and, in the course of about eighteen 
months or two years, it yielded the 
following original productions : — 
Pilgrims of the Sun, 

Mad or of the Moor, 

Queen 1 lynde, 

Vive oi six dramatic pieces, 

The Poetic Mirror, 

Numberless songs, &c« 


read books ; there’s naethiug extraordi- 
nar' in that. But every sensible man 
hds a book in his ain heart and mind , 
tkat’s worth a’ the leeberaries in the 
worlfl, if he could but understand it, 
and make the best of it. Leeberaries 
ye can exhaust; that is, I’m thinking, 
if the corn was winnowed out o’ the 
caff, there’s no sae muckle in them as 
yin wad imaging but the mind is 
like ajnagic well, that yields all things, 
if only ye hae discretion and patience, 
and work deep eneuch !” 

Erskiue, as usual with him before 
dinner, had sat staring in profound 
silence. As we went down stairs, he 
whispered to me, — 

“ Hogg is the strangest of mortals, 
lie has broached a good metaphysical 
doctrine, without even being able to 
tell what the word means.” 


II. 

M*!* of* the above were composed 
during his residence at Gabriel’s Road, 
behind the Register Office, afterwards 
remarkable for being the scene of the 
eaijier Nodes Ambrosianae.” In 
this humble abode was spent, probably, 
the happiest period of Ins life, for he 
had then the largest quantum of day- 
dreams, and he had found his place, 
and was kindly welcomed in the best 
claves of Edinburgh society. The 
sclutc was always filled with poetry, 
such as ought to make its author im- 
mortal ; and if it did not immediately 
succeed, no matter, for nothing was 
more easy than to supersede a bad or 
defective poem with a good one. 
“ The book of one’s own mind and 
heai t,” as he said to Pinkerton, “ is 
inexhaustible, if it be properly studied.” 

Another favourite crotchet of the 
Shepherd’s, to which he obstinately 
adheied, was the notion that, in com- 
posing either verse or prose, he never 
would have any pre-conceived ground- 
work. Ilis longest and best poems, he 
averred, had sprung from beginnings, 
which originally he did not intend to 
carry out beyond a few stanzas. With- 
out this particular plan (or negation 
of plans), he declared that writing 
would not afford him any amusement. 
Thoughts, incidents, feelings, and cha- 
racters, sprang up unsought and un- 
expected, often to his own great sur- 
prise'; and tins, as he maintained, 
augured well for his chance of also 
surprising others. Of a new produc- 
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lion, when the date had been occupied 
with it for a day or two, he used to 
talk as. if it had a principle of life and 
volition. « 

“Eh, man !” said lie one nam- 
ing, “ ye’re a grand critic, nae doubt, 
wi’ your Greek, and Latin, and logic, 
and metapheesics ! Yon story that 
you and Jcems Wilson baitli leuch at 
yestreen, is giutn U\Uirn out just the 
very best and maist curious ihii|g that 
ever I composed in a* my life, — and 
that’s no little to say !*' 

As to so-styled friends with whom 
he was on an intimate footing, he had 
them, like Burns, in great number, 
but like Burns (or like most people), 
had reason to own that the number of 
his real friends was very limited. Yet 
the bitterness with which the Ayi shire 
poet sometimes regarded the i onlines 
of society, was not expciienml hy 
James liogg. Jlis soi-disunt fi tends, 
who had revelled w'pdi him in a mciry 
chorus o\er night, would, * poriw.ps, 
Jiave been little disposed to ifld 
him, had lie pleaded disappointments, 
poverty, and disties'., on the morrow ; 
but he who is content is ri^he* than a 
king. James Hogg, residing at Ga- 
briel’s lload, had ?o little need foi 
wealth, that lie recked not how selfish 
and stupid the woild around him 
might be. K or was it possible io “ int 
him on the raw,” so that, like the 
irritable Burns, he might be roused 
to caustic acrimony or loud indigna- 
tion, for he was shielded hy the im- 
penetrable armour of patience and 
placidity. Purse-proud insolence 
might excite his contemjV, but was 
beneath his anger. Booksellers and 
editors might reject his productions, 
or publish them for their own ad- 
vantage without paying the Shepherd 
one penny ; but no matter, he “ could 
live without them, and they might 
just gang their am gait to the devil !” 
If he shewed wrath, there was gener- 
ally some grotesque humour along 
with it, which neutralised the bitter. 
On one occasion, having demanded 
cash of Constable and been refused, 
he began his next note to the book- 
seller with “ IJ — d sir.” 

At one private house, that of ait 
Edinburgh advocate, rather eccentric 
in character, and long since dead, 
he was a very frequent visitor. lie 
was there completely at home ; was 
alwa } s in his hfNt possible spirits; 
mdeed. he used (o sa\ that lie u felt juM 


as if the whole grand house, the books, 
the pictures, the wine-cellar, tlie/tVA- 
piano , the organ, the fiddles, and a’ 
the rest, were his ain.” “ And what,’’ 
added he, “ after a*, is the mucklc 
difference? If -they were my ain, 1 
should hae*to leave them some day, 
and I’m likely to hac the use o’ them 
as long as I bide in Edinburgh.” So 
w r ell and divcrtingly did liogg acquit 
himself at convivial parties under this 
roof, that people of good rank who (not 
being much addicted to literature*) would 
otherwise never have dreamed of in- 
viting the Shepherd, were delighted to 
have him for a guest. On occasion of 
Ins first visit to the late Lady Yv~. 
(mother of the present Sir 11. \V.), 
the poet was somewhat puzzled. Being 
asked at dinner whether he would 
paitake of some dish that stoid before 
the hostess, he aiisweicd, Am no 
suie. Will onv body tell me what it 
is 9 I ne’er 'aw the Mo u’t !” Ills 
caution tui&ouk Inm, l.oucv* r, when, 
wuh the desert, two sk’.ja > of ice wen* 
let upon the table, and a &e.\ar.l having 
brought Inm u poition, he nwhly leek 
a large spoonful. IVteunng ills con- 
dition of not \eiy ag’eiMMe Miipiiac, 
I asked, m a nun Lid tune, whethei hr 
would pledge me in a (ban ? 

“ Eli, i.iuu !” said he, 1 ve an* aye 
my stedd) fricu’: 1 ut d\i think Lad) 
\\ . kelps ony w husky f " 

Ci i don’t think, bat run sure,” said 
I ; and on the coidial hemg biought, ~ 
“ Heeh, me!” added the y*oit, al- 
luding to the luapbcrry ico, “ 1 thorht 
by the shape and colour, that it was 
some fine, het , sweet puddw /” 

In die course of that evening, it fell 
to the Sheplieid’s lot to be partner at 
whist with the once notable Mrs. Oli- 
phant, of Rossie. r lho bard played 
carelessly, and, of course, lost ; at winch 
the ancient gambler expressed her 
indignation in no mcasuied terms. 
Gladly making his escape, he said to 
me, “ iicch, mail ! I’m tired o’ this 
party. What ea’ ye that auld wife? 
1 never met vvi* sic a rudas carline. 
She’s downncht fearsome!” 

After the Waverley novels came into 
repute, liogg blundered sadly by 
publishing a prose story called the 
Brownie of Bodsbeik , which he thought 
must, forsooth, be comtne il faul , be- 
cause it U’stcd mainly on traditionary 
facts , but which was any thing hut 
creditable. lie had taken up the 
absurd notion that pm*e should not 
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only bo wnt ten as fast us one can 
speak, but ought not to receive any 
emendation w iutever. The result was, 
that in almost all his prose stories, 
there were good points thrown away, 
for want of proper management. Arid 
as if he had intended a marked ex- 
ample of his own eccentricity in this 
respect, the odious Brownie was ac- 
companied by a really beautiful de- 
dication in verse to Lady Anne Scott; 
who, it is to be hoped, was never led 
thereby into reading any further. 

Thoroughly aware that Hogg might 
do better as a prose writer if he would 
but take the trouble, 1 sometimes 
oouii^liod him on the subject, but it 
was of no avid. 1 insisted on the 
belief . n that might accrue to literature, 
it audios mutually collected *heii 
pioducti'ur ; foi example, one party 
taking lb'- prose, and the *other the 
prut it al di payment of critical emenda- 
tion; to which lr replied, that ho 
11 would wdiiML'b concck a’ mainor of 
poy.ii’s, ai-'l pit home life into them, 
,ilaa» i c ■ eL j'! imr Pctiach«n sonnets, 0 
v i.,eh lu eon Id not abide.” But a* to 
.iilowi.14 in'! own productions, whether 
pniNC or w*is< , it mattered not which, 
to b* 1 njc-uched, there was no man on 
■ . th, not Walter Scott, nor Loid 
S vi’on — no, nor Southey, “ vvi* a* his 
u .uiu'. v and awcumen,” that he would 
allow to meddle with them. “iVs the 
‘■ee falls, so let if he,” added he, “ and 
j( the Hrnicnic happens no’ to tak’ 
vuir fancy, aiblins there may be ither 
folk — nosiuuphs neither — who may like 
n bcttei So the case was hopeless. 

To ret mu to the busy year 181 - 1 , 
llogg, who sometimes received long 
letters from Lord Byron, and had per- 
sonally met with Wordsworth and 
other 'eminent characters, formed the 
notion which has since been so fre- 
quently realised by others, of publish- 
ing a handsome volume containing only 
011c poem by himself, and the rest to 
be made up by voluntary contributions. 
Promises tame from various quaitcrs, 
but in vain did be look for fulfilment. 
The scheme was not recommended 
like that of some of the London An- 
nuals in alter times, by an undertaking 
to pay ten guineas per page ! Offer- 
ings from minor authors did, indeed, 
crowd his table, but this was not what 
the Shepherd wanted. I think Words- 
worth alone kept his promise by giving 
“ Yarrow Visited/' 

On this occasion llogg acted in a 


manner which certainly was novel and 
original. Having announced to a pub- 
lisher the promises he had received, he, 
of course, found that the plan was eagerly 
welcomed ; and inquiries being after- 
wards made, from time to time, whether 
the contributions had fallen in, he re* 
sponded complacently, that the plan 
was slow, but sure, and “ Byron had 
already sent him j/ae (one) canto of 
something extraorninar’ glide ; and the 
rest, nae doot, wad arrive in a w f efck, 
or aiblins in a month.” At last (but 
this was not till a long time afterwards) 
be announced that the collection was 
quite ready. With a dexterity which, 
considering the resouices of the E-ttrick 
Shepherd, must appear not a little 
marvellous, lie bad completed a poem 
suitable, as he thought, to represent 
the production of each intended con- 
tributor. They had not iviitten, and 
ho therefore stood proxy for all ; the 
job being at last veiy hastily worked 
oir^it Jo well that the “ reading 
piddle” of modern Athens were at first 
completely mystified. Of course, no 
mortal was found so gullable as to 
believe that the serious poems, any 
moie than the caricatures, were written 
by Byron, Scott, Southey, &c.; but, 
on the other hand, it was quite im- 
possible that the Shepherd could have 
written them. Whose then were they? 
Ei 0111 the sale of this little volume 
(the first edition), John Ballantyne 
handed him over, 1 believe, about 
thirty-eight pounds ; so that, in regard 
to emolument, it wa-» among the best 
adventures Hogg bad yet made. But 
a piophet i& no prophet in bis native 
land. As soon as the Athenians dis- 
covered that the poems were, with 
one exception, actually the production 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, instead of 
applauding, they were considerably 
offended at his effrontery, and the 
second edition remained a dead weight, 
although the “ Good Greye Katie,” 
by llogg himself in bis own character, 
was alone well worth the pfico that 
was charged foi the volume. 

Tli is reminds me of the fourth 
edition of the Queens Wake, which 
als,o brought the author some profit, 
and to which Mr. C. Kiik patrick 
Sharpe kindly contributed a frontis- 
piece of excellent humour, the subject 
being taken from a scent* in the ballad 
of the “ Greye Katie” above mentioned. 
Mr. Sharpe always cordially ap- 
preciated the Shepherd’s merits ; and 
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though not particularly well pleased 
with being classed among the birds in 
flic Chaldee MS. (of which hereafter), 
his good-will continued unabated. t 

I believe the Dramatic Tal<\ f, in 
which there are some excellently con- 
ceived scenes, and powerfully ex- 
pressed passages, were mostly com- 
posed in 1814 or 1815, though not 
published till some years afterwards. 
With respect to one of these, £ have 
now before me an autograph note to 
the Shepherd from Sir W. Scott, which, 
by the hand-writing (for it has no 
date), seems to belong to the year 
1812 or 1813. It is as follows : — 

“ Dear Sir. — I return your play, which 
I have perused with great pleasure, 
although I have marked, with a lomorse- 
less fidelity — for which , perhaps, you w ill 
hardly thank me — every passage which 
T object to. If either this or any other 
phiv of yours should he put into a tom. 
plefelv corrected st^te, 1 think it im^ht 
he possible to sret it tried on t # uo London 
stajre, which, if successful, woultP^/et 
both fame and profit. There is an ob- 
jection to this one. v Inch might be dif- 
ficult to get clear ol ; viz. that the be.uitie:, 
are rather those of language rhai^ of 
action. Thu plot is iliwded among too 
many cbaracteis and interests to admit 
of belli.:- compressed into one intcestiiir 
piece of action. In fact, beauty ol lan- 
guage may he more easily spared upon 
the stage, than inteiest of action; and 
hence plays are often seen with intern- 1 
in the the 'dre, which are wretch* r! Mull 
m the closet, and ucc ler^i), 

“ T so i afraid, too. that tin* mcider ts 
of t f> e and tA>* discovery of King 

Robert, i hough the latter is highly dra- 
matic, illicit not be deemed altogether 
original. Good King Robert should 
make a greater figure through tl.e drama 
than lie does ; hut if you will c J1 to-day 
at any hour before four, I will school 
you a little upon theatrical matters, 
having voyy little tune to write at present. 

“ Yours, very truly, W . S. 

“ Castle Strict, Monday, ' 

From his Pifpi ims of the Sun , and 
\htdvr *»/ the Mao- , the Shepherd, I 
believe, expected grand results: ior 
they were, as he saul, <£ puie original, *' 
and no one had ever even dreamed of 
the like. With -egard to the Pilgrims, 
as far as I remember, they turned out 
a decided failure ; but Mad or iiad 
many admirable stanzas, exhibiting 
grout fervour of sentimrnt and com- 
inan.l of versification. In both poems 
he -loved that innate power winch 
Southey admired and particularised; 


but remodelling and correction, aftei 
the verses had once been tiunsferrrd 
from tlie slate, he utttcily abhorred : 
and to no mortal, as already mentioned, 
would lie concede the privilege of be- 
coming a practical emendator. 

Tlie scJikttc on which lie wrote was 
a strange one, being without frame, 
broken at the edges, and in form, 
as he usually placed it before him, 
like an old Roman altar. A< he 
often complained that when it w.h 
Idled on both sides, the proems el 
composition must be stopped entirely, 
till he had time to hunsenbe ; and as 
it was clear that lie would on no ac- 
count purchase another, I provided for 
him one of the luiveM si/e. like* the 
leaf of an oidinary wntmg-dc^k hut 
it would not do. Thun was a -poll 
about the old ''late, winch IruKo m t* rly 
when he tried nnodiei . \\ .«h * i . : 1 . 1 1 v 
lie wrote two J^fnnchi’ %n/* in 
Ins new libkt, and d ! :* 

rdtngelhn 

Toward the uk) *i 2 ; t l ilu S*cp- 
•/heid became a m- •:/.*: *- f a c T ' 1 > , 
perhaps the most eiefiuiic m ■ ».* »e,w~ 
Lit ion< and (ouduM of .<nv th.i 1 t *. » . 
existed. Tin 1 * paiij. nmo* - up- 
I fiinbuigli, foi a kw psmh n i d,- 
vidu.d-, may In a school >t i.du <v v, 
but foi uthei ? d ti on< '•!* <\ ]- ,n. „ 
and lollv. It hopci*. d f.iai \.*in j 

advocate, by no mean- i.'> the pindiol 
cl.is«, and who novel o »i vidnu to 
plead a cause, gave a ta\* Mi-baippact 
on occasion of ins asMinnn.; in* honour 
of the wig and gown, anti mniui i G » j: l; . 
Next day the Shepherd ';i\> ‘d huu jri 
i etui u to a dmnei-parlv , '\iueh lie 
was nonpar , and (iiicve /✓/,■ m ^ the 
lattef being surrounded byvum lough, 
honest fanners, Iro in Kinich and Har- 
row. Jlogg’s division wa-* made up 
of “ town’s tolk,” mostly advocates, of 
whom I was one. At our end of the 
table, mock speeches, toasts, songs, 
and deafening shouts of applause, fol- 
lowed in such rapid succession, that 
the Shepherd complained lit; had no 
time to drink, whilst die f.mnois sat 
staling in silent astonishment. So 
area! was the noise of that meeting, 
that a mob gradually collected on the 
street, who listened to the songs, and 
echoed our shouts; and so ludicrous 
and absurd were tlie proceedings to- 
wards the close of the evening, that, 
to prolong the mirth, it was agreed to 
meet again on the following day, 
changing the scene to Oman’s, a then 
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noted hotel near to Hogg's residence. 

’I ms led to tlie formation of tlie 
Itighi. wiong, oi right,” club, which 
met cveiy Sundays not excepted, 
for ih«- next three months, the members 
vary mu the rendezvous from taverns 
lo pi i vale houses, and from town to 
cmmtiy, but always assembling some- 
w lies r* at live o’clock, and never sepa- 
rating on the same day when they met. 
Tins /‘airying festivity to a system- 
•ric oxirme, whie.li, as the Shepherd 
iccord:, had nearly cost him his life, 
though ho usually retired about mid- 
night. 1 remember on one occasion, 
when .• joMal tiio had -mrvived the 
of that day’s club, theie was, at 
t hi ’ *, o'din.k of a I>ecimhcr morning, 
and beautiful moonlight, with 
an a:,i.‘"-phei«’ haliny and genial rs if 
’!«. s gMiu had been -winnier, wheio- 
iijioo t wa* n solved to ha\£ ,i walk 
■ " l*".t , :<*r Lb* pmpose of dis- 

t "i : ) i n t n.lurr fc M ( .1 M‘\.) who 
•..A bn n *i‘c h _i’’. ui”ii ; hut thu 
vu* i. io . * done till wo called on 

the > .■ . 1- 1 uid MMat cd • u his join-* 
T n, “iu pa; i \ , vv . tii the twofold intent* 
. \ s * -'is.. * . ami thereafter ebmb- 

i"‘ A'“ nr Vat to see t’-..- iun 

u*r. 

‘ ' ■ 1 1 i g, • ' Uiaht, wrong, oi naht!” 

. «'Ii» a> pn*tibli , 1 ascended the 

' > .on .*, nr of IloetgS domicile, m 
npiiiis lio.iti, ; v :ul knocked furiously ; 

* !m hit Tunny. in* amiable laiul- 
'tutod up, exclaiming, — 

** laud’*. > ike 1 wh.it d’\e want f 
wh.»t'- tii-* ni.nt'U noo ?” 

** K i. h*, wrong, oi i.ght 1 Tol do 
x -i ! \ c In n‘ki ! I Inn, i!i, hurrah ! 

Most see Mr. Hogg directly.” 

“ Lei him in, --let him m, Sirs. 
Tunny!” cued the Shepherd, awaken- 
ing ; than chaps wad think naething 
to brak’ boon the door.” 

“ By )Oiir oath,” said I, “of ad- 
herence so often sworn to the princi- 
ples of out society, I command you, 
.lames Hogg, to arise from untimely 
•dumbeis, and to assist your friend, 
ngfil, ii'ioiig, of f't&ht, m his present cn- 
Ici piise, which is to walk by moonlight 
io Earlobe Ho, rouse John M f N ‘ 
and thereaftei to ascend to the top of 
Arthur’s seat, for the purpose of seeing 
the sun rise out of the Herman Ocean.” 

“ I saw him use out owrc the hills 
o’ Kitnck tTfn/ morning for thirty 
years,” answered the Shepherd, “ and 
am no gaun to leave my comfortable 
bed for sic a daft-like ploy ” 


“ But M.’s conduct was unpardon- 
able. lie is an unworthy and recreant 
naember.” 

That may be. Tt’s a' the waur 
for h|m. Nae doot he’ll rue it some 
day.” 

“ Our intention is that he shall rue 
it directly. But, setting that matter 
aside, the moon shines so beautifully, 
and the air is so J)almy, it is a night 
whereig no poet ought to sleep.” 

“ Am vera determined to sleep,” 
answered the Shepherd, “ as soon as I 
can get rid o’you.” 

“ You shall not sleep ; right, wrong, 
or right, up you get, — and here goes !” 

“ Let a be! A joke's a joke. But, 
to tell you tlie plain truth, l find mysel 
by no means weel ; and instead o' 
being able to walk out the nicht, aiblins 
I’ll no be fit to rise the morn. Y"e 
m;nui ju*t excuse me.” 

W ell, in that case, be it Good 
night !” • 

fcnee ye’ie grown quieter, 
Hay a bit, till ye get a screed o’ my 
mind. Our club, na doobt, is veia 
poetical; I’ll no deny that. But i’ll 
tel! ye w* thing that nncht be started 
a 3 an improvement; for example, if 
wc had atnaug in* twa three grains o' 
common sense! That's a commodity 
in quhilk wc seem to be terribly de- 
ficient, and its oi great use now and 
then till a poet. Now tak’ an auld 
.shepherd’s advice; gang hame, and 
think nae mair about Portobello, or the 
moonlight, or sunrising.” 

Sir Walter Scott heard of the non- 
sensical goings on of the It. V/, or It. 
Club, as to which be at once predicted 
that they were too violent to last long ; 
and, on being told of the Shepherd’s 
illness, was extremely desirous to know 
how he fared, and if assistance were 
needed, though for some time previous 
they had scarcely been on speaking 
terms. But the malady was of short 
d mation ; anu, in the beginning of 
1815, Hogg resumed his usual course 
of life, acting as award at the first 
Burns’s anniversaiy dinner, the notion 
of which had been started by the right 
and wrong clique. Within that year, 
Mr. W ilson returned from Elleray to 
Edinburgh, and afterwards became the 
Shepherd’s especial friend and patron. 
On the wreck of the old club, a new 
one (the “Dilletante”) was established, 
w hose meetings, if no less uproarious, 
did not take place so often, and there- 
fore could be borne with. 
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The kind attentions shewn to him by 
that most amiable of noblemen, the 
late Duke of Bucclcuch, and his esta- 
blishment rent-free in the little farm ^f 
Allnve, formed the next epoch iu our 
hero’s life. The immediate incentive 
1o this consisted in some very feeling 
and melodious stanzas which the Shep- 
herd had written in memory of the late 
duchess, whose accomplishments, beau- 
ty, and charitable disposition, wiP never 
be forgotten in Scotland, That the 
duke intended Hogg’s permanent ad- 
vantage and welfare, there can be no 
doubt. A neat but small cottage was 
soon erected, suitable for the habitation 
of the Shepherd ; and it was supposed, 
I believe, that Altrive might yield a 
dear income of about 80 1. per annum. 

But this migratin' back fiom town 
to country was attended with one 
awkward contingency, which no one 
could have foreseen. Whilst at Edin- 
burgh, the Shepherd had, indeed, more 
than enough of society ; but timr. lie 
might choose his own time for being in 
company, or avoid it altogether, by 
shutting himself up in ln.s own rooms, 
and ‘Spoiling oak.” On the con- 
trary, the conviviality of Altnvc par- 
took of the spirit of the Bight and 
Wrong Club, — ft>" it was almost per- 
petual. Ilogg had left hi Edinburgh 
numberless acquaintances, who, when 
time hung heavy on their hands, thought 
it excellent amusement to travel by the 
mail, or stage-coach, as far as it would 
carry ihem, and then walk the rest of 
the way to Altrive. Nay, they would 
walk the entire way, if the weather 
happened to be favourable', and passing 
one night on the road, would afterwards 
contrive matters so as to arrive, exceed- 
ingly tired with their exertions, just at 
the Shepherd’s dinner-hour. Being so 
much in need of refiesbment, they, 
however, were always quite contented 
with the homeliest fare, provided only 
that it was followed by great plenty of 
Arcadian dunk, — that is to say, the 
pure mountain stream, qualified by 
Olenlivet, for the purpose merely of 
killing the (tnimalcuue. 

But on such occasions, no sooner 
are the sacred duties of hospitality ful- 
filled, than, perhaps, the weather sud- 
denly changes. It rains hard, and 
though the cottage is a mere cabin, yet 
your visitor cannot be expected to 
travel any further, — for Altrive is a 
lonely and wild place. There is no 
public-house for a great distance, and, 


nolens vofen*, he must trespass ou the 
Shepherd for a lodging through the 
night. One night, it is true, will soon 
pass away, though the company of an 
idle, unideaed “ sorrier” will lender it 
irksome enough ; but with morning 
still appeals the lubberly intruder, and 
perhaps it still rains: perhaps, also, 
your pilgrim, from being indulgently 
treated, has waxed insolent; pretends 
to be utterly unconscious that he is a 
bore, and deserves to be kicked out, 
and after breakfast will even sport- 
ively set himself down to the shep- 
herd’s own table, and get possession of 
the schlate! ! If the day cleats up, lie 
will not be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of trying to catch some trout with 
bait in Si. Marv’s loch; and, having 
brought Ins own rod and tackle, will 
only borrow the Shepherd \ boat. Be- 
fore In* 'spoit is over, two of Ins most 
intimate frn'iuH arrive fiom Kdmlmigh, 
and find him tlm tf occupied ; and lh. y 
,dsc cany fishing- ioiK, and are inti- 
mately acquainted wjtli lingo; and, 
^uith many polite apoh^Ks. they alt 
three find flier way. ju>t about 
dinner-time, to the pom p"iM euted 
cottage! But, then, like true Ar- 
cadians, and independent s; u it-, they, 
forsooth have provided then ov\n dm- 
nei : my, they gentroudy then 

host’s kind acceptance of tin: whul* 
basketful, and see only — what mag- 
nificent trouts ! 

Sat rtihtm sapiaiti il will ea,ilv 
be seen at thK late, neither literal v in- 
dustry nor rational economy could be 
practised at Altrive. Tin* p.utwnild 
have been delighted with Ins situation, 
but ^ lie was not suffered to enjoy it. 
On the contraiy, for the sake of quiet, 
and iu older to follow out literary 
labours, he was actually obliged to re- 
tire from the country into Edinburgh, 
where he took refuge at the house of 
his kmd friend, Mr. John Gncvc, in 
Teviot Row, near the Meadows. 

Here he was entirely tranquil, being 
left evciy day from nine in the morning 
till four iu the afternoon, quite alone. 
But there were other motives besides 
that of escaping from a sonars ” which 
rendered it advisable for Hogg to re- 
visit Edinburgh. He bad always 
stoutly maintained that Constable's 
blue and buff review ought not to be 
the only successful journal published in 
Scotland ; and that even The Spy would 
have been profitable, if rightly managed. 
The day had now arrived when his no- 
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tions as to the importance of periodical 
literature were to be acted on by others, 
who were better able to carry them into 
effect ; and by means of a monthly 
pamphlet a novel impetus was given to 
literature, the consequences of winch are 
felt even at the present day, when the 
cause (as such) is no longer recognised. 

Messrs. Pringle and Cleghorn, the 
former a poet, the latter a farmer and 
political economist, had formed the no- 
tion of a new magazine, to be published 
by Blackwood, who undertook the task, 
and had discretion enough to see that 
the plan was feasible, and might turn 
to good account. Hogg was on friendly 
terms with both editors, and delighted 
in the scheme. But Pringle was very 
jealous of his editorial dignity, and ex- 
tremely fastidious in his choice and 
correction of articles ; inoreot er , he was 
poor, and from the outset Blackvvood 
domineered over and htisqmd him. 
I leghorn wa« also pooi, but of r Ntuidy 
disposition, and he huujuul every 
body Not one of the ] aities had 
much - \ j epri ce in the inan.igcuenl of 
pei.c' i Kjfiirc, (hough rack ob- 
stiiuif iv j j/mlamed his own opinion : 
nod, as easily have been fuicsetn, 

two nund-.is had not gone through the 
p.tp^ t.e book.Oici ana editors ceased 
to 1 n» cpeaka»g tei;n>. In ievengc 
Blackwood's l-isoleu* and mtolei- 
i U* conduct, as they termed it, Pringle 
.’id Cleghorn forthwith cemented .. 

■ og:nn with Constable for a new series 

In-- v d yjiniurgit ]\laguzine 9 which 
had long been of a character beneath 
mediix rity . but which under their 
management, they conceived, might be 
raised into a thriving work, whilst tl^ey 
left Blackwood unpiloied to drive 
against the rocks. 

This, however, was a tei mi nation 
which Blackwood by no means consi- 
dered necessary; and no sooner did he 
discover that his offended editors had 
been taken up by Constable, whom he 
detested, than he gave his mind to the 
magazine with a spirit which other- 
wise he would never have shewn. 
Acting as his own editor, but having 
the advice and steady co-operation of 
one powerful and original author, with 
assistance from several individuals of 
talent whose names did not imme- 
diately transpire, he perceived plainly 
enough that the rivalry was in his fa- 
vour, and that he could by degrees 
establish a journal such as would baffle 
competition. 

voi.. xx. no. cxvm. 


At commencement, he had of course 
difficulties enough to contend with, 
whtch were unavoidably to be expected 
in % society made up of conflicting par- 
ties. die scurrility, and personality, 
too, for which the veiled editors in- 
curred so much blame, were at the 
outset a very natural result of their 
position ; for being in a state of war- 
fare, it was doubtless considered fair to 
take eve^y means of annoying their op- 
ponents, and for this purpose what me- 
thod could be better than to render the 
said opponents ridiculous, and to have 
the laugh on their own side ? 

The outcries about personality, how- 
ever, originated in a trifling and laugh- 
able jeu (V esprit. The Shepherd, at a 
leisure moment, without dreaming of 
any remarkable consequences, had be- 
gun a quaint history of Blackwood's 
Magazine, and the quarrels thence 
arising, in scriptural phraseology, styl- 
ing the cLthvanl editois the “ two 
beast*,’* tuftl, 1 believe, forgot the 
fragment as soon as it was written. 

•Faihug into the hands of Blackwood’s 
pnucipul supporters, it, however di- 
verted them to such degree, that they 
indu>trious1y followed up the notion ; 
and, under the guise of beasts and 
biids, characterised and caricatured not 
only editors, but every other literary 
charactei who had enlisted, or was 
supposed inclined to enlist, under Con- 
stable’s banner. Thus arose the once 
far-fam^d Chaldee MS., without the 
extraordinary bruit attending which, it 
is probable, that all the sterling merits 
of the journal would not have earned 
for it that high reputation which was 
afterwards acquired and secured. 

That society always affords scope 
enough forthe satirist’s animadversions 
is a self-evident proposition ; and 
among prevalent weaknesses, there is 
none that strikes me as more pitiful 
than the vindictive spite which is ex- 
cited by personal ridicule in public 
prints. Compared with the attacks of 
the private slanderer, who skulks 'about 
in mantle and vizor, such public ag- 
gressions are always a bagatelle . Yet to 
some persons they cause acute torment. 
Is not this an indirect confession that they 
have no sterling, innate, and intrinsic 
poweis (or worth) to rely upon, and 
are moie concerned about shadow than 
substance? Peter Sclilemihl had ew- 
tircly lost bis shadow, which, no doubt, 
wasexeeedingly awkward. But these 
people are so excessively irritable and 
i f 
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anxious about the shadow, that they 
cannot bear even with its being mo- 
mentarily intercepted, or distorted l \y a 
flickering gleam of wicked wit! # 

Had the parties, who cou!| dcicd 
themselves tremendously wounded and 
aggrieved by the Chaldee MS., only 
laughed at the thing, or treated it with 
silent contempt, the consequences 
would, of course,^ have been trifling 
and transient. But the “ beasts and 
birds” were almost all embittered and 
outrageous. Some in their paroxysm 
would horsewhip Blackwood (who 
stood gaping in amazement at the dis- 
turbance) ; others would find out, and 
fight the author (no easy matter, as at 
least three authors were equally im- 
plicated) ; others would commence ac- 
tions at law ; and yet all were per- 
plexed, for they knew not exactly what 
they ought to do, or what they con- 
tended for. However, the latter me- 
thod (legal process) was ritually re- 
sorted to by one highly* respectable 
gentleman, who recovered damages 
from Blackwood to a considerable ' 
amount; though 1 cannot for my life 
erceive how in reality he«\vas injured 
v the composition. On account of 
this precious MS., Blackwood's Maga- 
zine became at oni_c the pievnlcnt 
subject for gossip, both at Edinburgh 
and through the whole country. The 
impression of the number was imme- 
diately exhausted, and a second edition 
called for, which issued without the 
Chaldee libel. Then the people weie 
enraged, and stormed because they 
could not obtain that which they had 
before declaied was scurrilous, wicked, 
and abominable. Private copies, with 
MS. notes — that is, a key to the names 
of the offended parlies (or those who 
insisted on wearing the cap because it 
fitted) — were in immense demand, 
and looked upon as a great prize. 

Of course, and as already said, the 
success of Blackwood's Magazine was 
greatly promoted by this composition, 
which in some respects was objection- 
able enough ; but if the truth be, that 
all the talents in the world could not 
have interested the public so much as 
the satirical article, surely less blame 
is imputable to the magazine than to 
the state of society in which it ap- 
peared. 

“ Mischief needs but a beginning” 
[I wish the same could be said of 
good]. The public bad rashly ac- 
knowledged that immense effect could 


be produced by personality, and this 
was the very strongest inducement to 
try it on further. “ You wince and 
writhe,” said the Ebonians, “ and 
therefore you shall have some moie of 
it.” On the consideration of every 
article, hereafter, it was queried, as to 
passages even the most inoffensive, 
“ Pray, will this be considered per- 
sonal ?” And if not, the author usually 
felt very much disposed to make it so. 
In short, it was a repetition of the old 
story of boys throwing snow-balls at 
passengeis. lie who takes the joke with 
good humour escapes ; but if he turns 
round in wrath, there is immediately a 
roar of laughter ; and no sooner has he 
recommenced his walk homewards, 
than he receives anothei ball (perhaps 
with a flinty heart), as the reward of 
his pugnacity. 

The tpadual “ rise and progress” of 
Blackwood's Magaziu t, however, be- 
came, hencefoith, a source of great 
amusement, and some profit to Ilogg. 
He contiibuted stones, undei th< 
title of the “Shepherd’s Calendar;” 
continued to write poems; and, as all 
the world know-, was turned to ac- 
count as enacting the character of the 
Shepherd at the “ Nodes Ambrosumv.” 

These <l Nodes/’ instead of being 
merely invented, as may have boon 
supposed, were at lirst adaptations of 
what actually took plate at tavern- 
meeting* in Gubi id's lload, bofuic* tin 
landlord shifted his quarters to Pi- 
cardy Place. — meetings which took 
place naturally enough, when Black- 
wood, in the joy of lus heait, invited a 
successful contributor to “ bread and 
cheese” at the house where he had Ins 
own refreshments, — the so-styled bread 
and cheese soon changing into beef- 
steaks, porter, and port ; and these in 
time giving way to venison, claret, and 
champagne. I will give an instance. 

One afternoon, 1 think it was in the 
year 1824 or 25, I met Hogg in 
Princes Street, and requested that he 
would come to dinner at my house, 
lie replied that it was impossible; 
“ For,” said he, “ I am engaged \\i' 
twa grand American gentlemen that'- 
travelled a' the way from Philaclelph) 
just to see mei (me), and we are to dine 
ihegither at Avvmrose’s. I'm gaun to 
ask Blackwood, and ye maun come 
yoursel, and be cron peer.” Tn excuse, 
1 pleaded my own parly at home ; but 
he insisted that a rmvth/ might he dis- 
patched to each gne«t, and that they 
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should also dine at Ambrose’s. Eventu- 
ally this was arranged ; and in the 
course of my walk, T ordered a hamper 
of choice wine to be sent to the tavern, 
with dilections that part of it should be 
carefully cooled. 

The party at dinner was*»ot a large 
one. ] t consisted of Hogg, pi esident ; 
Ins <c twa grand Americans,” young 
men of respectable demeanour (who 
personally knew several of the Transat- 
lantic authors, and who wore frills and 
hand-ruffles, in the style of 1704); 
Blackwood; Timothy Tickler; and 
my friends, — to wit, a brother lawyer, 
and two Leith merchants. Of the three 
last, none had been at a “Noctes” 
before ; and they were, consequently, 
much amused and surpused, as were, 
of course, the “ twa grand Americans.” 
Indeed, one mam charm *>f such 
jovial meetings depended on the intro- 
duction now and then of a fresh man , 
sufflciently intelligent to enjoy the 
hi nad humoui of the scene. And the 
gicateM. attraction of all consisted m ( 
the complete sun* pun and comfort of 
the place, conti asted v\-th the humility 
o( the apartments. 

The clseei that day was excellent, 
and Hoag in enormous glee; as usual 
with iiiui on all festive occasions, de- 
nouncing the use of wme, and mixing 
mtr after jug of Glcnlivct punch, in 
which the Leith merchants wilSngly 
; iied linn. About half-past ten, 
when our “ mirth and fun” had begun 
to “ giow fast and furious,” arrived 

Messrs. L and G ; the former 

glad to escape from the theatre, where 
he had been assisting at a benefit; the 
latter somewhat tired, having walked 
all the way from his country-house, 
near Musselburgh. They were re- 
ceived with shouts of welcome. I di- 
tected their attention to the store of 
champagne and claret which had been 
left in the ice-pail ; and, to their great 
satisfaction, ordered a supper of devil- 
led lobsters and Welsh rabbit. Black- 
wood, who for the last hour had been 
fast asleep, tried to awake on the en- 
trance of supper, and flopping of 
champagne coiks ; and opening half of 
one eye, helped lumsclf to an entire 
Finnan had. lock. The conversation, 
the songs, the practical jokes of that 
night, weie all so extravagant and ridi- 
culous, that it would have been impos- 
sible for any sober man to have m- 
V'-ntcd the like. Within two days 
thereafter, the proceedings were fairly 


written out by L , and printed by 

James Ballantyne. But of all the 
“*Noctcs” hitherto exhibited, this pro- 
d Action looked the most unlike to 
truth, and yet was nothing more than a 
faithful sketcli from real life. 

As indicated by the title of this 
paper, 1 by no means intended a com- 
plete biography of James Hogg, but 
only a rapid sketch of leading events, 
and of his character. Of the Jatter 
years of his life, though we frequently 
met, I .diull not at present attempt any 
record. Among his various literary 
productions not yet mentioned, the 
compilation of Jacobite lit lies is re- 
mark able, and well deserves to be re- 
vised and reprinted. Of his ludicrous 
extravaganzas, the most singular spe- 
cimens are two novels, entitled the 
Three Perils of Man, and the Three 
Perils of Woman , each in three 
volumes. By the s^xle of these, how- 
evuyfc K's^rJ. Longman and Co. realised 
a cnflaideiahlc sum ; and they sent the 
■author, I believe, about 250/. The 
Perth of Woman is a most diverting 
piece oi‘ bizarrcric, exhibiting, how- 
ever,* a degree of power and inventive 
vivat ii y which, by a little judicious 
management, might have been turned 
to ureat account. 

Ilogg’s marriage (about the year 
1823;, and his taking a large and too- 
highly lented farm, brought ultimately 
cares, with which all his philosophy 
was scarcely equal to cope. Philoso- 
phy, as I have said in another place, 
belongs to the moral and spiritual 
sphere ; but in this material one, a 
small piece c?f metal, which is but an 
earthy compound, will too often over- 
balance all the pure moral worth of all 
the sages that ever existed. The 
Shepherd could indeed laugh at the 
grim aspect of Poverty as long as he 
was alone ; but he could not so qui- 
escently see the spectre grinning at 
others whom he was bound to protect. 

In 1832,hc,yhr the fust St//re, visited 
Loudon, and, like every new-comer 
whose fame has preceded him, was 
cordially welcomed in the higher cir- 
cles. A public dinner was given to 
him at the Freemason’s Tavern, and 
he spent two months in a perpetual 
round of convivial entertainments. It 
seemed to me that, as an observant 
spectator in the capital, he might have 
achieved a good purpose by writing 
his opinions of all that was novel to 
him m the place, or the goings-on of 
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society. But, perhaps, bis vanity would 
have been wounded by placing himsq)f 
in the position of a wondering spec- 
tator ; and with regard to satj/'ichl 
censure, for which town affords such 
ample scope, it was not very con- 
genial to his disposition. Besides, 
his attention was fully occupied by a 
plan for a new edition of his miscel- 
laneous prose-work^, under the title of 
Altrive Tales, with illustrations by 
Cruikshank, and a biographical pre- 
face, of which the first volume (now 
completely “ out of print 11 ) made its 
appearance, and there the matter stop- 
ped ; for the publisher shortly after- 
wards became bankrupt, and the poet’s 
hopes from that scheme were utterly 
blighted. 

After two months of unprofitable 
festivity, James Hogg returned almost 
penniless to Mount Bcnger, Not with- 
out some trouble* about J50/. were 
afterwards raised among a JewJIrL-ds, 
to smooth those immediate difficulties 
to which the publisher’s misfortune , 
had inevitably led. For the rest of his 
life, it is obvious enough that the poet 
had his share of disappointments* and 
anxiety. As already mentioned, lie 
could individually t regard worldly re- 
verses with perfect indifference; but 
he was now liable to be cut and 
wounded where eveiy generous mind 
is most vulnerable, namely, by the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to a hus- 
band and a father. On account of 
those dependent on him, he could no 
longer calmly “ look ruin in the face.” 
But among his arislocratical friends, no 
one happened to take up the notion 
that it might have been honourable and 
graceful, as well as benevolent, to 
start a plan for the Shepherd’s per- 
manent relief. He looked back on a 
sixty years’ struggle with adversity, 
during thirty of which he had enjoyed 


the reputation of being an extraordinary 
man ; but his fame had brought little 
profit; and at last, with a family to 
provide for, he found that his farming 
speculations turned out quite as un- 
fortunately^ as they had done in his 
early years. The attack of illness 
which caused his death would pro- 
bably have been surmounted, as his 
cheerful disposition and good constitu- 
tion bid fair for longevity, had it not 
been for the previous pressure of vexa- 
tion on the springs of life. James 
Hogg was a great lover of field-sports, 
in which, and in convivial meetings, he 
seemed, up to the date of his last ill- 
ness, to indulge with his wonted zest. 
But though disappointments and anx- 
iety may be endured in silence, and 
without any change of outward de- 
meanour, they are felt nevertheless. 
If he had not, like Corregio, broken 
down, at an early age, under hi* burden, 
it was not because he had less to bear, 
but because his shoulders were stouter. 
By his death, one more was added to 
the list of original authois, whom, as the 
“ Expositor of the False Medium” will 
have it, the public chooso* to leave un- 
rewarded. The public, in fact, forms 
no choice nor opinion about the matter. 
To an unreflecting reader, (’orregio and 
James Hogg may seem an odd associ- 
ation of names. Both, however, rose 
into ^notice from the humblest possible 
estate , by the foice of innate talents, 
under the greatest disadvantages ; and 
they both ended as they began — in 
poverty, because both vveie destitute of 
that species of worldly wisdom {alias 
low cunning) by which pelf is acquired 
and held fast, and in which faculty (be 
it innate or acquired, n import e) the 
vilest Jew in Whitechapel or llounds- 
ditch would prove more than a match 
for the noblest poet or painter that 
ever existed. 


* Who died carrying a load of copper coins. 
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Wi: have several times had occasion 
to allude to this masterly work in the 
course of our lucubrations; but, though 
four or live editions of it are before 
us, we have not been able to open up 
its merits more fully to our readers. 
This is, however, less to be regretted, 
for the very satisfactory reason that 
the book is in almost every Church- 
man's hands, and has become a 
standard summary of the evidences in 
behalf of the national establishment. 
We only wish it could find its way 
into every Dissenter’s house, and reacli 
the remnant of unbiassed minds that 
aie still within the dry and arid deseit 
of Voluntaryism. We desire*this, not 
so much from a persuasion that argu- 
ment will mould tiie sect 1 ', but in order 
to shew that Churchmen are dependent 
foi their preference, not on acts of par- 
liament, hut on conclusions the most" 
irresistible fiom Scripture, from pre- 
cedent, from experience. Substantial 
things alone transmute the Interest. 
Did we wish to turn every Dissenter in 
England into a Churchman, and were 
oui means adequate to our wish, we 
would send him a few extia hun- 
dreds per annum, and a close cayiage. 
This is found to tell with conversive 
power on almost every Dissenter’s 
conscience. The moment he is able, 
be sends his son to the university, 
and icjoices to see him in holy orders. 
Ily and by be sets up his double-bodied 
chuy, and has an occasional turn-out 
at the parish-church. In due tune, 
by extraordinary good luck, be starts 
a close carriage; and the magic in- 
fluence this List exerts on his once 
scrupulous conscience is so instantan- 
eous and electric, that the chapel never 
sees him again. A carriage turns his 
conscience, and church-rates and tithes 
are no more grievances. Such a work 
as that on our table will shew, never- 
theless, that carriages are not the only 
strength of the national church, and 
that Dissenteis may become Church- 
men in the meantime long before they 
are able to sl.>rt even a double-bodied 
duty. 

The author of the Essays on the 
Church has a style and manner so 


idiosyncratic, that none can mistake 
his pen. Ilis writing has the terseness 
of Cobbett, without his vulgarity ; the 
common sense and clearness of that 
extraordinary mary with the polish of 
Addisqp. lie usually presents a plain, 
straightforward analysis, and prefers 
facts to figures in making good his 
positions. lie appears to have either 
an incapacity or a disdain for eloquence 
and elaborate rhetoric. Simple state- 
ment of facts, just deductions from 
inspired statements or established 
truths, honest comparisons of proud 
boastings, with long-continued prac- 
tices, together with a sort of homely 
English writing, constitute the main 
characteristics of “ a Layman.” We 
have thg^oie excifce in bringing for- 
w:f! tins ft’ork, from the circumstance 
that the dissenting journals are puffing 
off a Dr. Ward law, who has edified, 
hebdomadally, the tailovocracy, the 
cobhlerocaacy, and the unwashed shop- 
ocracy of London, with vapid out- 
pourings against the lectures of Chal- 
mers delivered amid the assembled 
hierarchy, aristocracy, clergy, and 
gentry of England. A cur snarling 
at a lion, a flea attempting to puncture 
the hide of a rhinoceros, are not too 
expressive symbols of the Glasgow 
terrier at the heels of the Edinburgh 
professor. We understand that the 
Dissenters are sorry they attempted 
the counter-movement, as it has shewn 
at once the unpopularity and the 
weakness of their cause. 

Among the earliest effusions of him 
of Freemason’s Hall, was a fault-find- 
ing with Chalmers for his pretention 
of the scriptural argument. We could 
have wished the reverend doctor had 
shut the mouths of Dissenters on this 
point for a year or two, by referring 
to it ; but he found that infer for and 
more mercenary ground had been taken 
by his opponents, and he put forth his 
strength against their choice positions, 
and swept them wholly away. Had 
he professed to discuss the Scripture 
argument, he might have been met on 
it : but, right or wrong, he let it alone ; 
and one main reason why he did so 
was, that it had been exhausted on 
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every bide, and die unscriptural nature 
of Voluntaryism exposed usque ad 
nauseam . * 

We do not know a more admirable 
or effective epitome of the Scripture 
argument than the first chapter of 
Essays on the Church . It has neither 
the eloquence nor power of Chalmers, 
but it has something better. 

It is a curious ^act that the Dis- 
senters, as well represented in the work 
before us, assume, with very great and 
characteristic coolness, that they alone 
have respect to Scripture precedent and 
authority ; and that we Churchmen base 
our polity, and our principles too, on 
mere hypothesis. Hence one of their 
most turbulent leaders makes the fol- 
lowing reflection : — 

“ For the information of those who 
may know but little of nonconformity, 
I shall give an outline of its principles. 
The whole fabric if di'Ssent^.Ms on the 
two following propositions S'? 
Scriptures are the sole authority and suf- 
ficient rule in j/oittirs of religion, uhelher 
refuting to doctrine, duly, or church go- 
lernment . The Wide, and the Bible alone, 
is the religion oj‘ Dissenters .' 9 • 

One would suppose, on reading these 
words, that the Church of England 
disclaims the sufficiency and the au- 
thority of Sacred Writ in the adjust- 
ment of controversies; and that Chil- 
lingworlh, one of her most illustrious 
divines, whose reputation is more than 
European, had never penned such 
words as “ the Bible, ami the Bible 

A LORE, IS THE RELIC. ION 01 PllO- 
iestan rs or, at least, that in his 
vocabulary, though a Churchman, Pro- 
testantism and Dissent were convertible 
terms. Still fuither, on reading the 
aphorism of this complacent Dissenter, 
a stranger would never presume that 
the Sixth Article of the Church of 
England expressly declares 

" Holy Scripture containetii ale 

things' NECESSARY lO SALVATION J SO 
THAT WHOSOEVER Tij NOT READ 1 IILRLIN*, 
NOR MAY BE PRO VI I) THEREBY, IS NOT 
10 BE REQUIRED <)\ A>\ MAN THAT II 
SHOULD BE BELIEVED AS AN ARTICLE 01 
lAJ'IH.” 

The dissenting: writer from whom 
we have quoted, must have presumed 
on the ignorance of most mankind, 
or on the special ignorance of Dis- 
senters, on the peculiar and infly 
Protestant aspect of the Thirty-nine 


Articles. Such assumptions deserve 
richly to be branded, and the author of 
them to be informed that the omission 
heretofore of express and audible re- 
probation, has not been the result of 
acquiescence in his views, but of the 
obscurity df his work. 

We are much pleased with the early 
demonstration which “ the Layman ” 
presents of the existence of a principle 
and precedent most conclusive on the 
propriety and legitimacy of a national 
church. The case of the patriarchs, 
four hundred years antecedent to the 
existence of all that is distinctive of 
the Mosaic economy, is most cogent. 
Abraham administered the rite of cir- 
cumcision on all his dependants ; in 
other words, he gave the outward 
signs and symbols of Christianity to 
the littlr realm over which he was 
prince and patriarch, and in that fact 
presented a model of an ecclesiastical 
establishment, and a pieccdent fur 
Chuich extension. We also find that 
Melchizedtc, “ Priest of the Most 
High God,” received from Abraham 
tithes ; in other words, that the Church, 
or clergy represented ami embodied 
in the tanner, obtained maintenance 
and countenance from the state, per- 
sonified m the latter. The Chinch of 
Mclchizedec, which was the rarlici 
developcment of the Chinch of Chi lot, 
was Estate church. But if all connexion 
between church and state is essentially 
sinful, how shall this fact be explained ( 
Nor will it avail to say that Abraham 
was only the father of a family. The 
record that he gave battle to four king", 
and is addressed (Gen. xxiii. 0) as a 
“ mighty prince” by the children of 
Ileth, is decisive evidence to the con- 
trary. It will not answer to allege 
that this was Jewish , Levilical , or iw- 
muniul. It was long prior to the pro- 
mulgation of all that these epithets 
imply; so that, aftei all, Churchmen 
are not so destitute of early Scripture 
evidence. 

" The Book of Job is universally held 
to bo one of the most ancient of the 
books of Scripture. Them is nothing 
Judaical— nothing partaking of the Mo- 
saical dispensation about it. But Job 
says (xxxi. 26), * If 1 beheld the sim 
when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart hath been 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand ; this also were an iniquity to 
be* punished by the judge ; for 1 should . 
have denied the God that is above.’ ] 
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“ Again, then, we find, and in tho 
earliest putrifirclml (lays, an established 
recognition of the true religion, and a 
penal law against idolatry. 

“ Passing on to the IMosaical dispen- 
sation, we shall earnestly desire to ab- 
stain from drawing from it agy but the 
most undeniable and legitimate con- 
clusions. JYo one, on the one hand, 
doubts that the Levitical ritual is now 
abolished ; the substance, Christ Jesus, 
having, by bis appearing, terminated the 
usu and authority of the shadows of that 
.system. But it is equally clear, that 
there were included in the Mosaical law 
many things not peculiar to the Levitical 
ritual ; and these do not cease with the 
passing away of that dispensation.” 

When we listen to dissenting mi- 
nisters, even while they are sinking 
in penury by reason of the miserable 
pittance doled out to them under the 
auspices of the Voluntary system, we 
Miould imagine Church establishments 
not older than Constantine ; though 
tlicr*' is abundant evidence of patri- 
archal precedent and Old Testament 
Scripture sanction. 

Our author ably vindicates the pro- 
priety of deducing arguments from the 
Mosaic economy. The Ten Com- 
mandments, a portion of the revelation 
to Moses, are retained and recognised 
by the soberest of the dissenting bodies. 
1 m fact, the Gospel was revealed to 
Moses as really as to the apoAles. 
Th'* difference between the former and 
the latter lies in circumstantials, not in 
essentials. All that is moral in the re- 
lationship of man to man, or man to 
God, is as binding now as of old. 
If it was the duty of the state then 
to take cognisance of religion, where 
can it be shewn that it has ceased to 
he its duty now ? If this cognisance of 
religion by the state be sin now, it must 
have been bin then, and either morality 
or its author has changed. A national 
establishment of Christianity is there- 
fore of Divine revelation. 

Quitting the times of Moses and the 
judges, vve find under the kings of 
Israel and Judah a similar principle 
recognised . Throughout these histones 
it is always taken to be a national 
concern and a public duty to provide 
for the maintenance of religion by the 
state. Solomon’s splendid temple was 
built by national contributions. 

Proceeding onwards, we find Je- 
hoshaphat taking a further step, and 
one for which no command is ic- 
corded : — 


u lit the third year of hU reign , he sent 
his princes to leach in the cities of Juda/t, 
and with them he sent Lc cites and priests. 
An $ they taught in Judah, and had the 
hook of the law of the Lord with them, 
and went about throughout all the cities of 
Judah , and taught the people .” — 2 Chron. 
xvii. 7-9. 

Now, had this zeal and this employ- 
ment of regal power, been contrary to 
the wilUof God, we know from the 
punishment of Uzziah, that Jehosliaphat 
would have been rebuked for his im- 
proper interference; but, instead of 
such a rebuke, what follows in the 
Scripture record ? — 

“ The fear of the Lord fell upon all 
the kingdoms of the lands that were round 
about Judah, so that they made no war 
against Jehoshaphat.” 

In like manner it is recorded of 
Ilczekiah : — 

♦Sue did Hezekiah throughout 
all Judah, and wrought that which was 
, good, and right, and truth, before the Lord 
his Gocl. And in every work that he began 
in the service of the house of God, and 
in tho» law,*and in the commandments, 
to seek his God, lie did it with all his 
heart, and prospered .” — 2 Chron. xxxi. 
' 20 , 21 . 

“ Josiah took away all the abomina- 
tions out of all countries that pertained 
to the children of Israel, and made all 
that were present in Israel to serve, even 
to serve the Lord their God. And all 
his days they departed not from follow- 
ing the Lord, the God of their fathers.” 
— 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33. 

The heathen king, Artaxerxes, also 
issues the decree, — 

“ Whatsoever is commanded by the 
God of heaven, let it be diligently done 
for the house of the God of heaven, for 
why should there be wrath against the 
reaim of the king and his sons l And 
whoever will not do the law of thy God, 
and the law of thy king, let j udgment be 
executed speedily upon him, whether 
unto death or bauishment, or to confisca- 
tion of goods, or to imprisonment.” 

It is next an interesting inquiry, 
What verdict does the sacred historian 
pass upon these acts? Does he take 
lip the language of dissent, and protest 
against the whole transaction as a 
violation of equity, an intrusion on the 
rights of conscience, a dipping into 
other men’s pockets for the maintenance 
of his religion? Not at all. The 
historian had not only more Christ- 
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ianity, but lie had also vastly more 
good taste. lie expressly applauds 
the royal deed. Tie feels the main- 
tenance and establishment of the Chi rch 
by a church-rate and a tax ufon the 
whole population, not only to be no 
injustice and no infliction on the 
sensitive consciences of the Voluntary 
agitators of that era, but to be a positive 
blessing — an act to in rich accordance 
with the mind of Heaven, and, in happy 
unison with the best interests of our 
race. lie proclaims it entitled to the 
gratitude of millions, and pens for 
them the words of thanksgiving : — 
" Blessed be Jehovah, God of our 
fathers, who hath put such a thing as 
this into the king’s heart to beautify 
the house of the Lord, which is at 
Jerusalem.” If this writer is inspired — 
and surely orthodox Dissenters, as they 
are usually called,* will not dispute it — 
we have the imprimatur of God stamped 
upon the principle we N^ntend for, 
and a full disproof of tlfe irfjpertment 
assumption, that Scripture is a purely 
dissenting deposit and defender. 

So far is a national and state church 
from being either contrary to t sacred 
writ, or disadvantageous to the welfare 
of Christianity, that the existence and 
extension of this institute, universally , 
are interwoven with the brightest glories 
of the millennial era, and predicted as 
one of the happy consequences of the 
universal diffusion of Christianity in 
the eai th’s empires, and of the real 
impression of Christianity on men's 
hearts. 

Isaiah says and sings as matter of 
sacred gratulation, “ Kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing 
mothers.” “ The sons of strangers shall 
build up thy walls, and their kings 
shall minister unto thee.” If Isaiah 
had been a Voluntary, he would have 
predicted this establishment of the 
Church as a part of the apostasy of 
Home; but being, by the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God, the advocate of kings 
doing their duty, as well as subjects 
doing theirs, he , sees in national 
churches bright spots even in the 
millennium. 

Our author anticipates the objection 
of Dissenters, that those irrefragable 
proofs and precedents are drawn from 
the Old Testament Scriptures. To 
meet this monstrous and unjustifiable 
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objection, lie quotes from one of them- 
selves, when dispassionately discussing 
a separate question, viz. Greville Ewing 
of Glasgow. This writer, in handling 
the Antipsedobaptists, observes : — 

“ * Mj* readers will be greatly mis- 
taken, if they imagine that the argument 
I am about to endeavour to illustrato 
rests on the single expression in Col. ii. 
1 1 , 12, in which it is implied that baptism 
is come in the room of circumcision. 
On the contrary, they will find that it is 
supported by the uniform and concurrent 
language of both the Old Testament 
mid the Now. It will also be a very 
great mistake, if any limit their view's of 
the Abrahamic covenant to the promise of 
the land of Canaan to his posterity ac- 
cording to the flesh ; and their views of 
the rite of circumcision to the title of 
that posterity of Abraham to an earthlv 
inheritance. The declarations of Antb 
pscdobnptists on these points, do fre- 
quently appear to me to amount to a 
giving up of the question in debate/ 

“ Truly we may adopt Mr. Ewing’s 
words, and say, * the refusal of Dis- 
senters to submit to an appeal to the 
Old Testament, is in fact a virtual giving 
up of the question in debate;* since it 
involves a confession that those Scrip- 
tures bear against them; which is de- 
cisive of the whole question in our 
favour. 

“ However, wo need not dwell on this 
subject. Christ himself lias taught us to 
* search the Scriptures / and those Sciip- 
tures of which lie spoke were the books 
of the Old Testament, the only ones then 
existing. And St. Paul tells us as dis- 
tinctly, that 1 all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, ami is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
ii^ftruction in righteousness ; that tin* 
man of God may be perfect, throughb 
furnished unto all good works/ Shall 
we submit, then, to bo told, when we go 
to those verj* Scriptures of which Paul 
spoke, * for instruction * as to a certain 
class of 1 good works/ that they are 
‘ irrelevant and inapplicable/ and that 
' the only document for appeal is the 
New Testament,' or, as that portion of 
the Bible is for the future, it seems, to 
be termed 1 the Christian Scriptures'!’” 

Our author next proceeds to look at 
the question in the light of the New 
Testament Scriptures also. .One reason 
for there being so little of direct ad- 
dress to kings in the pages of the New 
Testament, in reference to their duties 


* Dr. Pye Smith may be excluded from this body, as ho inclines to thrust out 
from the canon any book that displeases his reverence# Pretty Protestantism ! 
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to the Church of Christ, is a very ob- 
vious one. No kings were, for some 
centuries, found among the followers 
of Christ. To have called on Nero 
and Domitian to establish the Gospel 
in their imperial provinces, would have 
been useless and absurd. The first 
and paramount obligation was to be- 
lieve in Christ. Till a personal homage 
was secured, it was useless to call for 
an official sanction. The more pres- 
sing exhortations were required for 
subjects. The early Christians would 
have been thankful if they could have 
enjoyed impartial treatment, or have 
escaped persecution from the rulers of 
the earth, Royal and national patron- 
age they dared not, in their day, an- 
ticipate. 

“ For this silence an argument is at- 
tempted to be drawn, in favour of the 
assumed unlawfulness of the interference 
of rulers in matters of religion. And the 
words of Christ, which we have already 
quoted, — ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world/ — are also put forward as entirely 
establishing this view of the question. 

“ Hut the least consideration suffices 
to shew that this interpretation throws a 
weight upon these few words which they 
were never intended to bear. Christ 
w«is arraigned before the Homan go- 
vernor on the accusation of setting him- 
self up as u rival to Caesar ; and 
Pilate puts the question in a direct man- 
ner to him, * Art thou the king of the 
Jews'!’ The Saviour could not answer 
this question in the negative ; but he 
immediately explained to the judge, to 
remove all pretext for his legal condem- 
nation, that his kingdom was not to be 
confounded with earthly sovereignties, 
or viewed as in opposition of rivalry 
with that of the emperor. * My kingdom 
is not of this world ; if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants 
light that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews.* 

“ Now the obvious, plain, unques- 
tionable meaning of these words, and 
their real intent when spoken, will be 
denied by no one. The Saviour intended 
to explain to the Homan governor, that 
liis kingdom was not of the kind or de- 
scription contemplated by his question. 
It was a dominion, not over leagues of 
territory, but over the souls of men ; it 
had to do, not with armies and treasures, 
but with human hearts. It was therefore 
one which might be reared within the Ro- 
man empire, and might yet coexist with 
it, without contradiction or opposition of 
interests. It was thus that the Saviour’s 
reply was u complete and satisfactory 


answer to the demand, * Art thou a 
king 1* 

9 “ Hut the attempt made by modern 

Dissenters is, to draw a fuller and a 
• different meaning from this passage ; 
ami to argue that, because Christ’s king- 
dom is not a temporal, but a spiritual 
one ; therefore, it is unlawful for kings 
and legislators to use the ordinary means 
of providing preaching and instruction, 
in order to spread the knowledge of his 
grace and the enjoyment of his dominion. 
A Christian ruler, they say, ought not 
to employ or pay Christian ministers to 
preach tire Gospel ! Why 1 Because 
Christ said, ' My kingdom is not of this 
world !* Was a more strained and forced 
interpretation ever resorted to, to sup- 
port an untenable position 1” 

If the meaning of the text, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world f is, Mi- 
nisters of Christianity are not to receive 
any emoluments from the state ; then, 
as Dissenters rgadily admit the laity 
portion of this kingdom, it 
lollows that neither colonels, nor cap- 
tains, nor cabinet ministers, nor mar- 
riage registrars, nor any functionaries 
who, % bemg Christians, are as much 
Subjects of this kingdom as their 
ministers— it follows that none of these 
are to receive any salaries from govern- 
ment, for “ Christ's kingdom is not of 
this world and thus the Voluntary 
system would die of pure inanition. Dr. 
Ward law, and others of that ilk, like 
pigs attempting to swim through waters 
too deep for them, cut their own throats. 
They prove too much ; and were their 
principles followed out for twelve 
months, and none of their members to 
receive any copper, silver, gold, or 
bank-notes, directly or indirectly, from 
the state, a ticket would be on every 
Voluntary chapel, “ To Let and 
letters, as if engraved by the finger of 
famine, would be legible on every dis- 
senting minister’s brow, “ Wants a 
situation.” 

It always indicates great want of 
sufficiency, when, in a family, one 
spoonful is made to serve ten children. 
This text, which has positively nothing 
to do with the subject, has been 
paraded in pulpit and platform, till if $ 
palls by repetition. It has not so 
much to say against the principle of a 
national establishment, as “ This is my 
body ” has to say in favour of tran- 
substantiation. A Papist could bother 
a Dissenter in fine style. “ You, sir, 
complain of me deducing transubstan* 
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Ration from these words, c This is my 
body;’ but may not 1 complain yet 
more of your finding a demolition of* 
the national church from a text so* 
utterly irrelevant as c My kingdont is 
not of this woild V If I bring moun- 
tains out of molehills, you bring moun- 
tains out of moonbeams. Your con- 
juring process beats mine hollow. 
Yours is pure alchemy, a lucus a non 
luccndo plan. Lord' John Russell 
should give you a patent; he ought to 
engage you as a defender of any or 
all of his new schemes/* 

“ Prophecy, however, has once or 
twice touched this point, even in the 
New Testament. St. John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Revelation, says, 

* I heard a loud voice saying in heaven, 
Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ/ &c. But to what 
event does the apostle refer, in these 
exulting strains 'l L<?t us coiS/b £he 
leading dissenting commentator^. * * v 

“ Dr. Gill’s exposition is as follows: — 

“ * This was a song of praise on account 
of the victory obtained by Michael and 
his angels over the dragon agd his, 
or for the overthrow and downfal 6f 
Paganism in the Roman empire ; for by 
heaven is meant the empire, now become 
Christian, oi the Christian church-state 

In it/ * It denotes that safety and 

security, comfort, peace, and happiness, 
the churches enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of a Christian emperor the Go- 
spel was preached, and Gospel churches 
were set up in all parts of the empire/ 

“ Matthew llemy coincides in this 
interpretation, explaining the passage 
thus : — # 

“ * The dragon and his angels fought 
and prevailed not: there was a great 
struggle on both sides ; but the victory 
fell to Christ and his church, and the 
dragon and his angels were not only 
conquered, but cast out; — the pagan 
idolatry, which was worshipping devils, 
was extirpated out of the empire in the 
time of Constantine/’* 

It is thuls we convict Dissenters from 
their own mouths. It seems that some 
extravagant apostasy from the avowed 
principles of their forefathers has over- 
taken and overwhelmed the great mass 
of Dissenters. Whatever objections 
the early Nonconformists felt to the 
^uliar discipline and distinctive forms 
df the Anglican Church, they felt none 
to the maintenance of her priesthood 
by the state, and saw no violation of 
Scripture or of conscience in the prin- 


ciple or practices involved in that 
connexion. 

Ouv author sums up the whole of his 
preliminary investigations with great 
perspicuity and succinctness; and, in 
our judgment, makes out a case inde- 
structible antk triumphant. These points 
are, we think, plainly established — that 
in the earliest times of which we have 
the Scripture ‘history, a controlling su- 
perintendence and power, in religious 
matters, was exercised by the patriarchal 
kings over all subject to their jurisdic- 
tion and cognisance; and that they 
gave maintenance (whether in money 
or in kind, does not affect the question) 
to those who ministered in sacred 
things, and this at a period when God 
audibly spake and visibly interfered 
in human affairs — that under the in- 
stitutes of J.evi, as admitted even by 
Dissenters, a stale church and national 
priesthood existed, towards which 
national support was decreed ; which 
arrangement, if essentially sinful, has 
been countenanced by God, and if not 
essentially sinful then, cannot be so 
now, as chronology Joes not alter 
truth — that in the cases of the latter 
kings of the Jews, and of heathen 
monarch s, express deciees weie put 
foith commanding the national treasure:* 
to minister to the maintenance of the 
house of God ; and instead of any 
displeasure from heaven visiting them, 
its ministers on earth praised, and iu 
inspiration fiom on high applauded — 
that in those glowing anthems which 
celebrate and foretell the future spread 
of the Gospel, the exercise of royal 
power in behalf of Christianity and 
the establishment of a pure Church by 
pious kings and queens, is described as 
one of the most holy and happy cha- 
racteristics of that era ; and to neutral- 
ise all this argument and testimony, 
we find no Scripture, no precedent, no 
fact, no argument — nothing, in short, 
but the clamours of the nineteenth 
century, and the turbulent outcry of 
modern Voluntaryism, on grieved con- 
sciences and other impudent and im- 
pertinent complaints. Surely if Dis- 
senters have any respect for Scripture, 
for ordinary reason, for the opinion 
and good esteem of sensible and sound 
men, they will pause. We believe they 
do begin to see their error. This, indeed, 
is manifest from the progressive trans- 
formation of dissenting meeting-houses 
into episcopal chapels, the abandon- 
ment of dissent by not a few of its 
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most spiritual and also most able sup- 
porters, and especially by the neces- 
sitated, not voluntary, cessation of the 
ministers of dissent from their wonted 
fieicc and exciting agitation. We be- 
lieve several of the bishops are very 
ready to ordain those dissenting mi- 
nisters who are truly penitent, and 
promise to conduct themselves in a 
more Christian way in all time to 
come. If they do not leave dissent, it 
is more than probable that dissent will 
very speedily leave them high and 
dry wrecks, beacons, and mementos. 

In the second chapter, the able writer 
of these Essays enters on another sub- 
ject, that lies at the very foundation of 
a national ecclesiastical establishment ; 
\iz. social, m contradistinction to per- 
sonal, religion. The dissenting logi- 
cians introduce in this question a hair- 
splitting distinction worthy of Thomas 
Aquinas. They make out, scarcely to 
then own satisfaction, much less to 
ours, the odd imagination, that a king 
ma) be Christian as a man, but not as 
a king. The Gospel, they say, may 
be good enough for man, but cannot 
be of any use to a king. To the ab- 
stract, it must be a blessing ; but to 
the concrete — and this la<t is the only 
form of man we ever saw — Christ- 
ianity is of no use whatever. in 
oilier words, they say Chiistianity may 
be very good for man as n-jfm, but 
n is pernicious to him if he take it with 
him into those official positions into 
which every man must necessarily 
come. According to the new meta- 
physical and mystic transcendentalism, 
the Gospel of Christ is most suitable 
to man where he least wants it A If a 
magistrate’s duties are more onerous 
than a private citizen’s, one would pre- 
sume that he had more, not less , need 
of guiding, sanctifying, sustaining prin- 
ciples. But this is not the theory of 
Dissent; where Christianity is most 
required, there her presence is to be 
most deprecated. Why, let us also ask, 
should a ruler restrict his estimate of 
man to time ? Why proceed in all 
his actions on the supposition that man 
has tio soul, and that soul no futurity ? 
Why shut his senses to the fact that 
he is charged with responsibility before 
God, and that no shutting of his eyes, 
and no subtle, metaphysical discri- 
mination, will be a satisfactory apo- 
logy for his neglect? If Christianity 
is the best source of temporal bless- 
ings, and the only source of eternal 


good, it is at the peril of states and 
kings that they despise it. The early 
emperors, converts to Christianity, 
j^cted, we contend, in clear accord- 
ance with its prescriptions. The 
question is, How or what could they do 
otherwise as kings ? To drop a sove- 
reign into the collecting-box, or to give 
a donation to missions, is a private not 
a royal act. Constantine and Theo- 
dosius had not learned the happy mys- 
teries of Scotch metaphysics; they had 
not the knack of splitting hairs, and on 
these riding over the commandments of 
God and their own consciences; they 
could not get rid of conscience so 
easily. They were habituated to the 
portraits presented in Scripture of roy- 
ally receiving its best splendours while 
it poured its largest influences into the 
treasuries of the Gospel. They acted 
nobly, honestly, and well. No so- 
phistry can make out a case against 
them.^ » • 

^fTu* author next shews that the 
fathers of Nonconformity — with all their 
faults, great and good men — held the 
very same principles for which we 
Churchmen now contend. Were the 
sires of Dissent to rise from their 
graves, and behold the three denomina- 
tions — the Anti- church-rate and Bolt- 
Court Camarillas; were they to read 
the writings and speeches of Ward law, 
Binney, Burnet, or the lucubrations of 
the rest of that brotherhood, in the 
Eclectic, Congregational, &c., they 
would exclaim, — “ Paul we know, and 
Bradley, and Melvill, and Bickersteth, 
and M‘Ncill, we know ; but who are 
you ? You claim family relationship 
to us I We disclaim and deny you.” 

We recommend our readers to peruse 
the extracts given by “ a Layman” from 
the writings of the most celebrated 
Nonconformists, and they will find that 
the only likeness transmitted from 
them to their ambitious and restless 
progeny is that of Separation. 

Owen, Howe, Flavel, Baxter — names 
that would adorn any comfhutiion — 
were the decided advocates of royal 
responsibility, and, a fortiori, of a na- . 
tional maintenance of the Christian 
faith. 

The queerest fact, however, in the 
recent exploits of the modern dissent- * 
ing denominations, is their gross incon- 
sistency. This characteristic is trell 
brought out in Ellis’s Polynesian Re- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 528 ; and in Tyer- 
man’s and Bennet’s Travels , vol. i. 
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p. 439. It appears that the directors 
of the London Missionary Society, a 
purely dissenting, if not a strictly “ in- 
dependent/' association, wrote to tlje 
converted king of one of the Polynesian 
isles, “ to banish the national idol, and 
to attend to the instruction of the mis- 
sionaries.’' Our author has turned this 
fact to so profitable an account, that 
we cannot do better than quote his own 
words : — * 

t 

“ And when two of their body were 
deputed to make an official visit to these 
islands, they report, ‘ We had a long in- 
terview with the king (of Hawaii), in 
which we urged upon him the propriety of 
publicly adopting Christianity as the reli- 
gion of his dominions.’ And we find that 
one of the sovereigns ordered the head- 
man of all the districts under his com- 
mand to have it proclaimed by a herald, 

‘ All people must regard the Sabbath ; 
where schools are established, all the 
people must learn.'* X ay, titaro same 
gentlemen cannot conclude their vievf 4 ol' 
the state of New Holland without ob- 
serving that ‘The want of regular means 
of grace among our own countrymen and 
their families (colonists as well as con- 
victs) throughout the greatest part of'Jie 
immense tracts of land in the course of 
clearance, and where population is ra- 
pidly increasing, must be accompanied 
b} r evils, daily growing more inveterate 
and difficult to remedy ; even when 
greater exertions shall ho made to main- 
tain and propagate Christianity among 
the progeny of those who are in courtesy 
called Christians, who constitute no 
small part of the aggregate community 
here. Scattered, however, among the 
remote villages and farms, there are 
numbers of young people wllo would be 
glad to bear the Gospel, had they the 
opportunity. We merely state the fact, 
laying the shame at no man’s door. It 

is, however, deeply to be lamented , that 
Protestant governments take so little care to 
convey the knowledge of the true religion 
wherever they carry their arms, their 
commerce, or their arts in colonisation.’ 

” It would seem, then, that Noncon- 
formists themselves, when placed in cir- 
cumstances which allow* them to take a 
rational view of the question, quickly 
abandon all their refinements and dis- 
tinctions, and talk no more of monarchs 
* patronising religion without establishing 

it. "’ 

We think Chapters III. and IV 7 ., 
entitled “The Necessity of a Public Pro- 
vision," and “The Case of America," 
the '"finest specimens of clear, moral 
statistics, it has been our lot to peruse. 


The world is, in fact, sick of elo- 
quence, and glutted with sentimentality. 
Creditable or otherwise, this is an age 
of common sense (always excluding the 
Melbourne cabinet), and of matters of 
fact. This writer is the man to meet 
and mastemit on its own pet premises. 
He is never guilty of a figure of speech ; 
he would as soon perpetrate bad 
grammar as metaphors : metaphysics 
are not in his way. The whole tribe of 
Caledonian hair-splitters he treats with 
pure nonchalance . Pacts, “ those cliiels 
that winna ding," make up the raw 
material of the man’s philosophy ; and 
a clear, concise Saxon style, is its only 
and unvarnished wrapping. 

There is but one pait of his book in 
which he almost leaves his idiosyncracy 
behind him. When he treats of the 
new colony lately hived off from Ox- 
fordshire, constituted under a separate 
swarm, buzzing and stinging wherever 
they alight, he waxes almost eloquent. 
It is no wonder. To a man of his 
strong, shrewd sense, as well as ster- 
ling piety, these fantastic dervishes, 
while performing their graceful gyra- 
tions around the assaulted church, in- 
stead of defending it, must present a 
sad spectacle. These antiquaries would 
much rather trace the s tumnatn of 2St. 
Theiese than defend the chinch, and 
“ the Layman" would much lather be- 
labour *heir backs than aid them. So 
would we. In this he is right. 

Dissenters feel the independent and 
effective position of the clergy as the 
great and intolerable grievance. They 
want equality. The “ Set-apart Tailor " 
wants to sit down with the Bishop of 
London ; the Transatlantic Doctor of 
Chelsea, with Dr. Dealtry. They ask 
not, they say, superiority; they insist on 
equality. W e refuse them what we know 
to be the first instalment. We never can 
admit that the rubbed-up and raw lads 
of lloxton and Ilomerton shall be equal 
with the graduates of even our Irish 
and Scotch universities, much less with 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. No- 
thing but vulgar impudence can de- 
mand it. The whole phraseology of 
Dissent is most emphatically the 
language of a selfish system. u Our 
interest " is a favourite phrase ; “ our 
case," and “ our claims," and “ our 
consciences" are the key-notes of their 
uproar. Envy and jealousy working 
on ill-educated minds, — minds on 
which the softening influences of good 
society have exerted, necessarily because 
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these powers never come near them, no 
mellowing effect— are at the bottom of 
much of the disorderly conduct of the 
hierarchy of Red Cross Street. And 
the great error of churchmen, and the 
great sin of statesmen, lie in this, — 
that they have treated Archbishop Wil- 
son, Popes Burnet and Binney, and 
Cardinals Leifchild, Morrison, &c., 
&c\, as if the men laboured under con- 
scientious grievances. They never felt 
any thing of the sort. They labour 
under a sense of just disparity, a feeling 
of unchristian jealousy, and a fear 
great and growing of the evaporation of 
the dissenting interest before the grow- 
ing power and expansion of the na- 
tional church. It may be, that in the 
hearts of a few of the Jaity better and 
purer motives have a lodgment and a 
locality : and also in those outlie more 
peaceful and excellent dissenting mi- 
nisters, such as Evans, and others of 
that retiring, and, we believe, notwith- 
standing their schismatic condition, 
useful character. But the agitators, 
the noisy dcclaimers, deserve to b<? 
rebuked ; or, with Stephens, and 
OVonnell, and O’Conuoi, and others 
of that ilk, to be sent to the treadmill at 
Brixton. The following facts shew 
this : — 

in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis, Dissenters have built about one 
mndred chapels, the average i*om of 
•a inch is not more than 300. The de- 
mand, however, according to well- 
ascertained statistics, was, and is, 
church-room for 800,000 persons. The 
Voluntary system has provided for 
30,000, i.c. for less than a twentieth 
part; and yet, with brazen effrontery, 
its pulpits, and platforms, and maga- 
zines, and pamphlets, and reviews, echo 
with Io triumphes on the greatness of 
Voluntaryism, and fervent protests 
against the state doing any thing to en- 
lighten 700,000 souls ! Ex.gr. The 
three parishes of Marylebone, Padding- 
ton, and Pancras contain a population 
of 234,294. Thirty-four years ago it 
was mere pasture-land . Now, what lias 
the Voluntary principle done for up- 
wards of a quarter ofa million of souls? 
The answer is, there are 17 chapels, 
mixed and motley to a degree, each 
capable of containing on an average 
300. Our author’s estimate at 400 is 
by far too charitable. We speak from 
personal acquaintance. In other words, 
out of 234,294, the Voluntary princi- 
ple has furnished room for upwards of 


5000 1 Mr. Binney, shut your mouth, 
or open your purse. But if you will 
de neither, pray do not allow petty 
jalousies and paltry rivalry to stand as 
a barfier between the Gospel of the Sjon 
of God and a quarter of million of 
souls. 

“ The towns of England are about 
400 in number, but tbe village parishes 
are 10,000. If w« suppose, for a mo- 
ment, fche establishment swept away, 
what will the Voluntary system do for 
these 10,000 agricultural communities ? 
These parishes contain, on an average, 
one or two gentlemen, eight or ten farm- 
ers, and a few score of cottagers. In 
how many cases would these little com- 
munities be able to raise, by private sub- 
scription, their own chapel, and their 
minister's annual stipend 1 Would not 
the picture of Western America soon be 
realised at home? would not our country 
soon become ' as the valley of the shadow 
of death V Blight it not soon be said of 
n^m’T^^our countieS, * Darkness reigri3 
ovef tlTbm/with scarce a ray of light to 
break through the awful gloom?’ 

“ Very little search will be required to 
prove bow totally insufficient the * Vo- 
luntary principle’ would prove in sup- 
plying the wants of our village popula- 
tion. In the Congregational Magazine of 
December 1830, a full account is given 
of all tbe chapels of that denomination 
within the circle of what is called the 
* North Bucks Association.’ The dis- 
trict in question, including part of Ox- 
fordshire and part of Northamptonshire, 
has a population of above 100,000 souls. 
Yet there existed only, in all this large 
tract of country, fifteen ‘ congregational 
churches / and the aggregate of all their 
members w^is only 1079 ! And this 
must be a fair sample of the greater part 
of England. Were we to abolish, there- 
fore, as the Dissenters would exhort us 
to do, all the existing establishment of 
village churches, in one generation nine- 
tenths of the people, in such districts as 
these, would differ little in religious 
knowledge from the hordes of Tartary. 

“ Tho Dissenters are accustomed to 
speak of the aggregate of their chapels, 
including not only those of tlfe ‘ three 
denominations/ but also the Blethodists, 
and all other sects, as exceeding 6000. 
The Independents, or Congregationalists, 
therefore, are about one-fifth of the 
whole. Suppose, then, that we multiply 
these sixteen chapels fivefold, we shall 
have in all eighty t as tbe total for all 
England ; that is, out of these 6681 
village parishes, having but 300 inhabit- 
ants or under, the utmost that all classes 
of Dissenters, even with tbe Methodists 
added to the calculation, have done, is to 
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afford the means of public worship to 
the odd eight y / Destroy the establish- 
ment, and what would bo the conditio* 
of the remaining 6600 1” f . 

t 

These are not the brilliant fancies of 
a declaimer at a public meeting, but 
the sober estimate of fact. The matter 
presents itself in this very serious light. 
By seeking the subversion of the esta- 
blishment, the Dissenters virtualjy seek 
the deprivation of millions of the means 
and hopes of Christian education. 
They may not intend it; their con- 
sciences may dread the de-Christianis- 
ation of their native land ; but the course 
they pursue, they may depend on it, 
precipitates this worst of earthly ca- 
tastrophes ; and on their impetuous 
and headlong measures, in their ab- 
sorbing devotedness to the interest of a 
sect, and disregard in comparison of 
the best interests of their country, — on 
their deafness to a* gument* a»yl _ron- 
tempt of fact, will fall the gifilt.* TBl*y 
are — unintentionally it may be, and 
surely must be, but mo^t clearly— play- 
ing into the hands of the Chartists, 
Socialists, Papists, Socinians,r.nd other 
enemies of religious freedom and civil 
immunities. 

We do not intend to follow our au- 
thor throughout his lucid review ol 
American ecclesiastical statistics. In 
a former number we discussed the 
visit of Messrs. Reed and Mathesou, 
and shewed the inconsistencies, the 
raistatements, the arithmetical incapa- 
cities, generated by extreme partizan- 
ship, and palmed upon the dissenting 
population as irrefragable* demonstra- 
tions of the u might and majesty” of 
the Voluntary principle. Our author 
shews, not only that the enumeration of 
ministers and churches by the deputies 
Reed and Matheson is grossly exag- 
gerated, but that “ minister” and 
“ church” do not mean in the Ame- 
rican vocabulary, and according to po- 
pular usage in its widest sense, a well- 
ed ucatecT, canonically-ordained man, 
and* a respectable and commodious 
edifice with or without a steeple. It is 
true, such meaning is attached to the 
words by the Voluntary tourists ; but it 
is equally true that this is a jesuitical 
trick. In the work entitled New Eng - 
Umd and her Institutions , by one of her 
Sons, a work pf unquestionable authen- 
ticity, we read,— “The Baptists meet 
in the house there without any steeple ; 
and the Methodists hold their meetings 


in the school-house; only once a month 
the Universalists take their turn.” 
These are regarded by the deputation, no 
doubt, as “ three flourishing churches.” 
We must, in fact, be very careful not 
to transfer our ideas and usages of 
speech in ecclesiastical matters to the 
existing condition of America. Calvin 
Colton, in Iris work entitled The Ann - 
r icons, by an American in London, 
very justly observes: — 

“ Their preachers are all itinerants ; 
anil when one of them bus collected a 
small group of people in some retired 
place, and exhausted his doctrine and 
liis influence in a few weeks, it is then 
set down in the list of * congregations 
and away he flies to make anothei in the 
same wav ; and the one he leaves behind 
is soon dissolved, and no more U heard 
of it. ThiT is substantially the. history of 
their one thousand congregations. 

“ That this is precisely the state of 
things in America,” observes our author, 
“is clear fiom the document wo last quo ted 
— ilie Mabsuchin>et'' (//."/>«) JUi^nnnu u 
Report for l&to. Vo there lind such 
(lesciiptions of* churches’ as these : — 

“ liutsell. A very sm. .11 society i* heir 
intermingled with two or three othci 
denominations, all worshipping at differ- 
ent times in the same Iioum*. The whole 
number of Congregational families is not 
more than ten or twelve, and these are 
poor. 

“ Spring field. A new evangelical so- 
ciety has been formed, a church of 
twenty-one members organised, a house 
of worship erected, &c. 

“ Waterford. A church of tireh e mem- 
bers was organised here in J uly last. 

“ in«dsor. In the cliuich, organised 
twenty-four years ago, are thirty-six 
inemocrs. 

11 Beverlu . A secession has taken place 
from the second church connected with 
this parish, and a fourth church organ- 
ised. ThU church consists of twenty 
members, yen?* of them males, leaving 
hut one man in the original church. ” 

As to the ministers of American con- 
gregations, nearly two- thirds are self- 
educated and ^//-constituted, if not 
non-cducaied and" nun-constituted, or 
itinerant preachers. Our author quotes 
nine or ten reports of religious, educa- 
tional, and other societies in America, 
from which he deduces the fact that 
the spiritual destitution of America is 
appalling; and the triumphs of the 
Voluntary system in that land sufficient 
to sicken the sturdiest Dissenters of it < 
competency America has not more 
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than 3000 educated ministers; and, in 
the phraseology of the partisans of hy- 
per- Voluntaryism, 5000 partially edu- 
cated, i.c. knowing A, B, C. 

The following comparative temarks 
are as conclusive as they are just : — 

“ The population of the United States 
in 1830 was 12,856,171. That of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1831 was 13,894,574. 
JJut, as nearly five years have now 
elapsed, there is every reason to suppose, 
considering the extraordinary rapidity 
willi which the population of America 
advances, that the two countries are at 
present as nearly as possible equal in this 
respect. 

“ JJut there is a most important differ- 
ence in the space over w Inch these two 
populations are scattered. The states 
which were incorporated prior to 1820, 
and over which the census of that year 
extended, comprehended 600,000 square 
miles. Since then the limits of the 
l’ moil have been so enlarged as to com- 
prehend, altogether, the prodigious area 
of 1,57 u, 000 square miles. England and 
Walts i i attain not quite 60,000 square 
miles. The smallest of the two bounds* 
rit*s, therefore — that of 1820 — givts to 
tlie l iliud States more than ten times 
the extent of England and Wales. This 
evidently greatly augments the amount 
of ministerial labour requited. An 
English parish of 300 souls, extending 
four miles in each direction, and thus in- 
cluding sixteen square miles in its area, 
will be taken to he a large one* and to 
cive full occupation to a conscientious 
minister. But augment it tonfold, and 
let that same population of 800 persons 
he spread over 160 square miles, instead 
of U>, and how will one minister and one 
church then meet their necessities ? 
Three such parishes would exceed in 
compass the whole county of Bedford ! 

“ We see, then, that fourteen or fifteen 
millions of people, spread over 600,000 
square miles of territory in the United 
States, would require a far larger number 
of pastors than a like population com- 
puted within the 60,000 square miles of 
England and Wales. Let us ask, then, 
in the next place, Whether there is that 
huger supply, or whether there is even 
an" equal supply in America, to that 
which we find in England 1 

“ There is nothing like it. England 
has, first, an educated clergy in the 
Established Church, consisting of, at 
present, 11 or 12,000 ministers. Of 
dissenting preachers, we find, in the 
Congi'tgntional Magazine, that there are of 
that denomination 1058 ; and we should 
imagine that the Baptists and other dis- 
senters have rather more than an equal 
number; and that the Methodists out- 


number all the denominations of Dis- 
senters taken together. This will give 
ps a total of about 5000; of whom we 
should apprehend that about a fifth may 
nav% carried their studies as far as to the 
Creek Testament. In England, then, 
we have, at the lowest computation, 
12,000 educated ministers, and 4000 un- 
educated ; to which we should, perhaps, 
add about 2000 lay teachers, of various 
denominations,” # 

We* feel much pleasure in adding to 
the testimonies of our author the ex- 
perience of a shrewd Scotch emigrant, 
who left his countrva strong Voluntary 
principle man. Ills conversion from 
the principle sucked in with his mo- 
ther’s milk is not very voluntary , — it is 
forced upon him by facts : — 

“ Ohio, Feb . 28, 1858.— It is very dif- 
ficult for strangers passing through a 
country to form a correct opinion. If 
you were to believe the reports sent 
iinmP ji w s(Tme people who have travelled 
ffitfUglt tlTis country, you would think 
that the Americans are the most upright 
and religious people in the world ; but 
this is very far from being true. They 
are very V 111 ^ to people when travelling. 
Loiterer — but it is only when they are 
travelling : for when one settles in a 
place, aud has to make bargains and deal 
with them, he will soon find to his loss 
their real character, for the very best, 
of them will deceive and defraud the 
stranger in every sense of the words. 
The gods whom the inhabitants adore 
are dollars and hogs, for they seem to 
engross their whole attention. The peo- 
ple from Scotland, even some from Edin- 
burgh, are fully as ill as the natives. 
They imbibg all the bad customs, &c. of 
the country, and give up every thing 
like Scotland. Seceders are not excepted. 
We were told by several people not to 
write too soon, as they had done, and 
given a very wrong account of almost 
cverv thing, having formed their belief 
from what they were told when travel- 
ling, before they had, from experience, 
learned the true character of tbe people, 
&c. * * * You will, no doubt , have 

heard of the great revivals of Religion in 
this countfy, and how well the Voluntary 
i scheme is working. How it would do in 
Britain , if the establishment were done 
away, u-e cannot tell ; but we can assure 
you, and you may tell the keenest of the 
Voluntaries , that it work svery ill wherever 
we have been. The jteople here will neither 
give a reasonable maintenance to ministers 
of the Gospel, nor pay so much respect to 
them as any decent person, in Edinburgh 
would do to an ordinarily well-behaved 
porter. You will be surprised to hear us 
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saying these things, as you know that we 
were very .warm advocates for that sys- 
tem ; and it was the only point in religionc 
about, which you and w'e differed ; and* 
if ever we should have the pleasure of 
conversing together again, we should 
cordially agree about that matter. What 
we have seen and heard has completely 
changed our minds on that, as well as on 
many other subjects ; for it would be 
folly to shut our eyes ,nud ears against 
what is seen and heard, and we 9 must 
believe our senses. IVe believe it would 
be a very great blessing to this country to 
hare a kingly goiernment , uith liability, 
and an established tfiurcli, such as the 
Church of Scotland was in the days of her 
glory . They non Id tend greatly to moralise 
and Christianise the people, of u-hich they 
stand in very great need. The character 
of the people, for the most part, is very 
bad. Nevertheless, there are exceptions ; 
for we know some sober, upright people ; 
and all of them, without exception, were 
very kind to us when travelling through 
the different states. •• * * ■Nearly 

all the ministers of the Gospel 1 , ami no- 
dical men that we have heard of, engage 
in some business altogether foreign to 
their own calling. If all the working 
people, both tradesmen and Ijbouiers, 
were to work as constant and as bald* as 
is done in Scotland, they would make 
themselves very rich in a short time ; 
but the most of them do not work more 
than the fourth of their time.” 

We leave the case of America a 
legacy to our countrymen, full of prac- 
tical proofs of the value of an ecclesi- 
astical establishment. It was thought, 
before its statistics were looked into, a 
triumphant column, are perennius , on 
which posterity should read, inscribed 
in letters visible almost on this side 
the Atlantic, the exploits and the mira- 
cles of unfettered and uncontaminated 
Voluntaryism ; but the admissions of 
the deputation sent from the Dissenters 
of England; the compensatory D.D. 
with which each was dubbed, for com- 
fort in their voyaging home ; the ana- 
lytic powers and determinations of the 
“ Layman,*' in his Essays ; and twenty 
other facts ofyet more recent experience, 
have, combined and trumpet-tongued, 
told Englisli Churchmen, that what 
seems a commemorative column in the 
ratified fancies of Dissent is, in the 
denser atmosphere of sober fact, a 
signal-post of distress, — a monument to 
' tell how America mourns for want of her 
mother’s church, and how firmly her 
cisatlantic kinsmen should cleave to the 
spring-head of their national well-being. 


We turn to the Layman’s fifth 
chapter, “ On the Utility* of a Na- 
tional Church." In reading this chap- 
ter, we discovered the chaplain who 
must have prompted Lord Melbourne 
to present to her majesty that raving 
madman, Iitsbert Owen. That chap- 
lain, if we may infer from kindred 
sentiments, is Dr. Pyc Smith or Mr. 
Binney. In Pye Smith’s tract, The 
Necessity of Religion to the nrll-lxtng 
of a Nation , he says, “The .Tew, ilie 
Mahommedan, the Pagan, the most 
unhappy Infidel in my dominions, shall 
not have it in his power to say that I do 
him the smallest wrong.*' Mr. Binney 
more openly adds : “No cloud ought 
to stand between them and the face of 
royalty.” “ Partiality is bad in civil 
affairs : it is intoleiahlc in those of 
religion.*’ g If these are the \icu*< of 
Christian ministers, we cannot wonder 
at the conduct of oui W lug premier. 
Mr. Binney and Dr. Pye Smith dare 
not impugn the conduct of L or d Mel- 
bourne Mr. AiiKslit*, a dissenting mi- 
nister, who has lately htcn writing 
against the conduct of .Lord Melbourne, 
in presenting Owen at comt, writes 
most inconsistently, it, as we presume, 
he is a Voluntary principle man. 
“ No cloud,” says 1 . Binney, ught 
to stand between Robot Often, the 
advocate of the disorganisation and 
demoralisation of society, and of the 
non-existence of the Lord of Glory, 
and the face of her majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

We do not wish to enter on the 
strictly theological arguments of our 
author. Ills demonstration of the non- 
apostojic character of Independency is, 
however, most complete. At Ephesus, 
Philippi, Jerusalem, Thessalonicn, there 
were many ministers united in one 
diocesan condition — so truly so, that 
many congregations were addiessed as 
constituting one church. 

“ Let us also bear in mind another 
point, which is very evident throughout 
the apostolic writings. Each of these 
churches, with its plurality of elders and 
congregations — and that for a long course 
of years after the first preaching of the 
Gospel — was one both in doctrine and 
discipline. The whole tenour of all the 
epistles hears testimony to this. Unity 
of thought and of action, if it was not 
wholly undisturbed, was still thought 
essential. Paul could write to any of 
these churches, with a perfect knowledge 
both of what faith they piofessed, and 
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also of what discipline they maintained. 
And so, under all our declensions, and 
amidst all our individual inconsistencies 
and disagreements — so might the apostle 
now address either tlio Church of Eng- 
land, or that of Scotland, that of Sweden, 
or that of Geneva. In each case he would 
have a definite object before him ; and 
his commendations or warnings would bo 
directed to known standards and ascer- 
tained declensions. 

“ But liow would this be practicable 
under the * Independent ’ scheme ? The 
theory which constitutes each congre- 
gation, whether of ten or of live hundred 
individuals, a .sovereign republic in itself, 
acknowledging no dependence on, or 
union w ith, anv other body, seems utterly 
irreconcilable w ith the- apoitolic views 
of thing-,. Messrs. K»*ed and Alatheson, 
for instance, would fain represent them- 
^dve.** as deputed to * the churrhe ‘ of 
Amenta,’ which m itself h alleviation 
from tin* upusteh.' unitv of a chinch. But 
hardly had tLn*y proceeded on their mis- 
sion, Imbue another body of Dissenters 
in thus f ouiitrv sent forth another denut i- 
iion, io *i»ch in Ament u a> .sympathised 
in ti,< u \ lew-, an 1 not with those oi* 
]Me a sis. K. .<nd JM. The like course 
might ha\»* hicn taken hv a dozen other 
si ms. \\ t re the .'pustle of the (.i entiles 
to i l visit this globe, and to inquire after 
tin- A meric -i . church, he would be told 
that 'lieu* body answering to that 

title . If h» Altered the term, and in- 
c, lured v. liar the rhuuhcs of America 
believed and held, ho uould fftitl it 
■ | ially impossible to gain an auswer. 
'1 he v are not Arminian as a body, nor 
\et (’al\ inistic ; they are not generally 
Eieshytenan, nor generally Independent ; 
man v are baptists, many Lniversalists, 
many Komanists ; hut as to any general 
•account of their creed or their discipline, 
that is what no man can render. \\ ould 
not the apostle feel bewildered amidst 
such a chaos ? Would lie not look back 
upon the clearly defined outlines of the 
primitive Christian churches with regret? 
We merely touch on this point, in pass- 
ing, to shew that nothing can be moie 
fallacious than the idea entertained by 
some Dissenters, that we have only to 
get rid of establishments in order to re- 
turn to apostolic times. In our point, at 
least, it is clear that such would prove 
rather an increased departure from, than 
a return to, the feeling and spirit of these 
purer ages.” 


These are useful admonitions. We 
believe the Dissenters who started the 
warfare about ten years ago, would 
tmml^ully hush up the whole subject. 

In the next two chapters our author 
discusses, and, we may add, despatches, 
the Voluntary principle and the Volun- 
tary system. They are both weighed 
alike in the balances of the sanctuary, 
and in those of experience and fact, 
and found wanting. We would enter 
on these ghosts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and share the delight of our author 
in his anatomy and interment of the 
two defuncts ; but in our review of 
u Chalmers** and the Church Esta- 
blishment Question,” we restricted 
ourselves to these two, and said all 
that their merits and their impudence 
require. a 

\\ e cannot, however, resist giving 
one or two extracts, painfullyillustrative 
of the workings of # the Voluntary sys- 
fallowing is from a provincial 
newspaper: — 

“ We demand fearlessly. What meet- 
ing-house has not been desecrated by 
scenes of violence, clamour, aiul conten- 
tion* ? ltodborough? Are the placards 
ot the faction yet torn down from our 
walls ? Are the bitter words, the fierce 
speeches, the unholv sayings— not whis- 
pered, but shouted, on a Sabbath, within 
that edifice — sunk in oblivion? Well, 
then, Painswick? What, Painswick ! 
Are the doors mended, the pews re- 
paired, the marks of damage obliterated, 
since that auti-christi.m battle, where the 
merits of rival preachers were decided 
by blows, not by qualifications ? Look 
at Ebley. WJiut, at Ebley l How many 
weeks have elapsed since Ebley was the 
verv forum of party passion ? Where ore 
the individuals who then packed the seats, 
and by retaining them decided the ques- 
tion of ministerial capacity 1 Shall we 
be told to turn our eyes to Wotton ? To 
Wotton, where Howland Hill was hissed 
when he took part with his nominee ! 
To L'lcy, where the obnoxious minister 
was stormed while he officiated — the 
doors burst open, and himself forced to 
make a hasty retreat? To Eastcomb, 
where dissension lias become a proverb, 
and the term * liar * a by-word ? But we 
forbear adding to the list.” — Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle, March 1834. 


* What is the Scottish Church about now ? They have, in their ecclesiastical 
capacity last spring, gone beyond their just province, and done much to alienate the 
higher classes, and ultimately to sever church and state. We cannot see any more 
apiritualia in popular election than in patronage. We advise the dominant party and 
Dr. Chalmers to pause. 
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« In another part of the kingdom, we 
meet with the following : — 

,f ‘ On the last day of the late assizes 'at 
Lewes, an indictment was tried, th^Kihg 
v. Jenner and others, arising* out of a 
riot in a dissenting meeting-house at 
Alfreston, Sussex. It appeared that a 
chapel had been built by subscription, 
thirty years since, at Alfreston, the affairs 
of which are managed at church meetings. 
Mr. Betts had been shepherd of this dock 
for nineteen years, when the deadon con- 
trived to raise a cabal against him ; and 
he was at last deprived of his office at 
one of the church meetings. Ills suc- 
cessor was an old simple man, who had 
been a day-labourer, and afterwards re- 
ceiver of toll at a turnpike -gate. To this 
successor Mr. Betts did not choose to 
resign the pulpit : and accordingly, on 
the Sabbath on which Mr. Sand vs was to 
do duty, Mr. Betts provided himself with 
a peace-officer, by whose staff’ of office lie 
hoped to retain possession of the cure of 
souls. The other party, however, pro- 
cured a number of sturdy you'JtP^niP’i, 
in smock-frocks ; and the battle foi the 
pulpit laged with great violence for some 
time,’ &c. See. 

u Xav, even within the la.,t few 
weeks, the London newspapers , pre- 
sented us with the following case, as 
brought before one of the metropolitan 
police-offices : — 

" 4 NcivyUbnr? Police-office.— Yesterday, 
the Kev. J.C., minister of the Tottenham 
C ourt r Impel, attended at this office by 
virtue of a summons, to answer the com- 
plaint of Mr. G., a redder at the same 
place of worship, for having* on Sunday 
morning, the 10th instant, cau 3 ed an in- 
terruption to him (Mr. G.) while about 
to administer the holy sacrament to a 
portion of the congregation, by forcibly 
taking from him the plate containing the 
bread, and also with having otherwise 
misconducted himself, to the annoyance 
of those assembled.’ ” 

After these and other proofs of the 
working of the Voluntary system, “ the 
Layman” discusses, with great perspi- 
cuity and force, the lawfulness ol forms 
of prayer. We cannot do better than 
extract three \ery striking testimonies to 
the excellence and beauty of the Angli- 
can Liturgy, and to the practical charac- 
teristics of the devotional exercises of 
the Dissenters. The author discusses 
the practice , and not so much the prin- 
ciple, of extemporaneous prayers ; and 
makes a judicious distinction between 
those prayers that are offered up by a 
Henry or a Payson, and the ordinary 
devotions of most dissenting ministers. 

" iUr, .Tames himself complains, that 


* the brethren who lead our devotions 
(in dissenting churches) are so outrage- 
ously long and dull.’ * We are often 
prayed into a good frame, and theu 
prayed out of it again.’ 4 Many minis- 
ters spend so much of their time at 
public meetings, and in gossiping from 
bouse to houso, that their sermons are 
poverty itself, or the mere repetition of 
the same sentiments in the same words. 1 
Their prayers, obviously, must be of the 
same description. 

“ Another dissenting wiiter says : 

‘ The mode of conducting the devotional 
pait of our worship is not always so so- 
lemn or methodical as may be desired. 
Sometimes it partakes of an odious fami- 
liarity ; at others, too much of grimace. 
What is called preaching in prayer 
should always be avoided and to hear 
the Deity addressed, as is sometimes the 
case, in scraps of poetrv, is quite insuf- 
ferable.’ ‘ 

“ But let us hear, on the other hand, 
the opinion entertained In Dissenters 
themselves of our liturgy, lloheit Hall 
declared, that * ihe eva.iu licit 1 punt) of 
its sentiments, the ma-stoned fi-rvour of 
“its devotion, and the majestic simplicity 
of its language, have combined to place 
it in the very fir*t rani: ot uninspired 
compositions/ And the leading dissent- 
ing periodical acknowledge that the 
church * pu's into the lips • f the peopi * 
a language of devotion unnv died m ma- 
jesty, he-auty, propriety, and compre 

hen sion.’ ” 

v 

We have heuid of a metropolitan 
dissenting minister, fiom whose open- 
mg prayers his congregation gather on 
Sunday morning a correct account of 
all the accidents and incidents of the 
week among their fellow-worshippers. 
To ‘a devotional mind, such weekly 
newspaper intelligence must be neces- 
sarily painful. 

Our author’s observations on the 
forms of worship in the church are 
\eiy admirable. The fact is, many 
Dissenters use in their chapels the 
whole liturgy of the church ; such as 
Surrey Chapel, Orange Street Chapel, 
the Adel phi Chapel, &c. &c. 

Many of the Independent ministers 
wear gowns, to which they have no 
right; bear and greedily appropriate 
transatlantic degrees, which are not 
legal,— English, Scotch, and Irish uni- 
versities being aloiie competent to con- 
fer legal degrees. In not a few of their 
chapels, they have lately had organs 
built; and, notwithstanding their as- 
saults on what they call the worldliness 
of the church, they issue, in Mr. Angrl 
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James's native town, such advertise- 
ments as the following : — 

“ On Sunday next, July 8, a new organ 
will be opened at the Independent Chapel 
in Weducslmi y , when three sermons will 
be preached by the Rev. James Hardy, 
and collections made towards defraying 
the expenses of its erection. During the 
services, a grand selection of sacred music, 
comprising some distinguished pieces 
from the sublime and beautiful composi- 
tions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, .Bee- 
thoven, and others, nevei before per- 
formed in this part of the country, will 
be introdiu.vd. Mr. Rudgo will preside 
at the oryran . le.idci of the hand, Mr. 
Tester ; conductor, Mr. Morcton.” 

Thi* announcement is neatly an exact 
copy of a play-bill of one of our London 
oratorios, with this single alteration, 
that “ On Saturday next, at Covent 
Oarden Theatre,” cut of!, and “ On 
Sunday next, at the Independent Cha- 
pel,” is subs !iU >.d in its room. 

We do t»u-a. a -'.fitting heater, or 
hearers, cl evil* h.ipcl in England,* 
will piese.r.t their lc-pactive ministers 
v. itii one r*‘ ; in boaids, of Kssai/< on 
the Chiu in. The hook will he food 
ami ohysic for twelve montns. 


On the endowments and possessions 
of the church, the observations of our 
aifthor are as clear as conclusive. 
U^iet^er the statements of her adver- 
saries have been made in ignorance or 
from design, we know not; but that 
they are grossly exaggerated is un- 
questionable fact. It is therefore with 
no ordinary satisfaction Jhat we submit 
the following sobe* and sensible arith- 
metic, assessed of the minutiae with- 
out the blunders of that of the member 
for Kilkenny. Placed beside it, the 
seven millions of one hyperbolist, 
and the sine millions of another, 
and the iweki\-one millions of 
annual saving to the revenue, to ac- 
crue from the spoliation of the esta- 
blishment, vanish into thin air, and 
leave the magnifying optics of the 
utterer staring in vacuo. 

“ Totally at variance, however, with 
all these fictions, is .the official Report 
latFty.fd^de .by the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts oi tin* case. That Report gives 
the result of actual investigation, as to 
the rev emu s of the Church of England 
and Wales, Yor three years; to wit, 1829, 
18 30, and Idol. The outlines of the 
statement are as tollow : — 


V*t animal i* ".*muhs oftho Episcopal and Archiepiscopal Sees.. ^IGO.114 
Net annual if ctinns uf the Cathedral and Collegiate ( hurches.. 207,973 
Nt*f annual separate levenues of Dignitaries in sucti Churches.. 08,9 95 
\et annual income of the 10,7 (Tl Benefices in England and Wales 8,038,248 

X 8,490,332 


“ h ought not he overlooked, however, 
that the ljbt item, the 3,038.218/., which 
forms the net income of .iie 10,701 bene- 
fices, is not composed of the tifches 
merely, but of a //the receipts and emo- 
luments, voluntary or legal, which form 
the whole income of the parochial clergy. 
How important it is to make this distinc- 
tion may he seen fiom one or two facts, 
a variety of which might, if lieeess.iiy, 
be adduced. One rectory in London, 
the tithes of* which are nominally 330'., 
hut never actually produce more than 
800/., is returned* as possessing an in- 
come of 490/. 

" The very next parish pays only 230/. 
tithes, but its income is reported to bo 
3 l 2/. 

“ The diffeience .irises from Easter- 
oflerings, surplice-fees, and various small 
endowments, lott by pious persons in 
former times. 

“ Let a moderate allowance he made 
for these tilings, and it will ho doubtful 
jl the amount of tithes actually collected 
exceeds tiro millions pei annum. Such 


are the revenues of that establishment 
which is sometimes described as * gorged 
and overburdened with wealth !* ” 

We wish we could circulate the fol- 
lowing additional statistics in every 
cottage and hamlet of the country. 
They would do more good than nine- 
ten tiis of the florid rhetoric of all the 
orators of England— presenting, as they 
do, the elements of sound and sober 
estimate, and furnishing a plain and 
straightforward refutation to thS trash 
circulated by interested or overheated 
partisans : — 

“ The church establishment possesses 
and employs (it is erroneous to say it 
costs) an annual revenue of three millions 
and a half. And this, let it be remem- 
bered, lor no decaying establishment, 
hut for an institution winch never before 
was so energetic, so efficient, or so use- 
ful, as at the present moment. Mow let 
us ask, What is expended among us, ou 
other ami equally national objects l Our 
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army is at present on a peace establish, 
ment. It is f therefore, little more than 
a skeleton, except so far as may be Re- 
quired for our colonies. And yet for this 
outline of an army we pay mor£ than 
seven millions per annum ; while upon our 
navy we expend nearly sh millions, and 
on the ordnance a million and a half, A 
total of more than fourteen millions per 
annum is thus devoted to the defence of 
the country, and that at a moment when 
we have not a single declared enemy in 
the four quarters of the globe ! 

t( In conducting the civil service of 
the state, a similar liberal expenditure 
will be found to be incurred. A return 
was ordered, and laid before parliament 
in 1828, of the pay or salaries of all per- 
sons employed in public offices and de- 
partments ; which return shewed a total 
of no less than 2,788,98 71, paid in sa- 
laries to persons employed in the service 
of the government. And even in one 
single branch of the public service, 
which is not included in tl^ above sum, 
to wit, the offices* connected **«ith the 
care of the poor, and the liti£atiffn Arising 
out of that care, about a million and a half 
is annually expended. These circum- 
stances will shew the scale on which 
public business and public remuneration 
in this country is carried on, and will aid 
us in forming* a just idea of the propriety 
of an endowment of J,0.‘)8,2-18/. set. apart 
for the religious instruction of 10,701 
parish es.” 

We have not left ourselves space to 
follow this able and effective writer 
further. His lucid defence of episco- 
pacy — his just and faithful analysis of 
the papal corruptions cherished by a 
party, and indicted on all within the 
range of their influence *and authority 
— his sound and sensible remonstrances 
with Dissenters, as men and professing 
Christians — and, above all, the tem- 
perate but triumphant tone of argu- 
ment with which he clenches every 


statement, give this book a value that 
renders due to its writer the most fervent 
gratitude of every Churchman. It is a 
remarkable fact that, apart from any 
other claims and grounds of preference, 
episcopacy appears to be that form of 
ecclesiastical polity most fitted to sur- 
vive the troublous times into which 
church and state are at this moment 
rushing, and by its very structure to 
present a breakwater to the torrent 
of tempestuous revolution, in which, 
and along which, the sects must neces- 
sarily be swept. 

It is now at least the duty of every 
writer to expend his ablest energies 
in the defence of these institutions, 
fragments of which are continually 
falling, and against which the enmity 
of Satan and the reckless and super- 
ficial assaults of Utopian theorists aio 
unsparingly hurled. We hope, also, 
that Churchmen will take up solid, 
unchanging, and scriptural ground. 
We must not defend truth with the 
weapons of error. Our armoury is 
God’s own Word : it alone can furnish 
the most successful defence and offence. 
IS or would we willingly shake one atom 
of attachment to ecclesiastical office 
and authority. Wc would nourish ami 
strengthen it. We see in its mainte- 
nance die elements of endurance. Hut 
let our attachment gather its nutriment 
and fris growth, not from ihe traditions 
of men or the assumptions of Rome, 
but fiom sacred wiit, apostolic prece- 
dent, sober reason, and substantial 
fact. We commend Essays on tin 
Chunk to every reader, as a manual 
of enlightened writing — as far from 
th& looseness of dissenterism as it is 
from the superstitions of popery — a 
just, powerful, and affectionate defence 
of the Anglican branch of the Catholic 
Church. 
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THE FRENCH PJ-UTAUCII. 
No. I." • 


I. CARTOUCHE. If. FOINS1NET. 

CAllTOU CH F/S HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


JVJadami: ■ — has given a very 

lively account of the exploits of Mon- 
sieur Louis J>ominic Cartouche; and 
in many other contemporary records 
lus name is mentioned with applause. 
And as Newgate and the highways are 
so much the fashion with us in Eng- 
land, we may be allowed to look abroad 
lor histories of a similar tendency, and 
to find that virtue is cosmopolite, and 
may exist among wooden-shoed Papists 
as well as honest Clnirch-of-England 
men. % 

Louis Dominic was born in a quarter 
of Paris called the Courtelle, says the 
historian, whose work lies before me; 
— born in the Coin telle, and in the year 
lCOn. Another biographer asserts that, 
he was born two years later, and in 
the Marais ; — of respectable parents, of 
course. Think of the talent that our 
two counti ics produced about this time : 
Marlborough, Yillars, Maudrin, Tur- 
pin, Boileau, Dryden, .Swift, Addison, 
Moline, Racine, Jack Sheppard, and 
Louis Cartouche, — all famous within 
the same twenty years, and figlTting, 
writing, robbing, a Vcnvi! 

Well, Marlborough was no chicken 
when lie began to shew his genius ; 
Swift was but a dull, idle college lad : 
but if we lead the histories of some 
other great men mentioned in the above 
list — I mean the thieves, especially — 
we shall find that they all commenced 
very early : they shewed a passion for 
their art, as little Raphael did, or little 
Mozart ; and the history of Cartouche’s 
k naveries begin almost with his breeches. 

Dominic’s parents sent him to school 
at the college of Clermont (now Louis 
le Grand); and although it has n£ver 
boon discovered that the Jesuits, who 
directed that seminary, advanced him 
much in classical or theological know- 
ledge, Cartouche, in revenge, shewed, 
by repeated instances, his own natural 
bent and genius, which no difficulties 
were strong enough to overcome, llis 
first great action on record, although 
not successful in the end, and tinctured 
with the innocence of youth, is yet 
highly creditable to him. lie made a 
general swoop of a hundred and twenty 


nightcaps belonging to his companions, 
and disposed of thAn to his satisfaction ; 
but as ft was discovered that of all the 
youths in the college of Clermont, he 
only was the possessor of a cap to 
sleep in, suspicion (which, alas! was 
confirmed) immediately fell upon him : 
and by tins little piece of youthful 
naivete , a scheme, prettily conceived 
and smartly performed, was rendered 
naught. 

Cartouche had a wonderful love for 
good eating, and put all the apple- 
women and cooks who came to supply 
the students* under contribution. Not 
aluraytf^ov*ever, desirous of robbing 
these, he used to deal with them occa- 
sionally on honest principles of barter ; 
that is, whenever he could get hold of 
his schoolfellows’ knives, books, rulers, 
or playthings, which be used fairly to 
exchange for tarts and gingerbiead. 

It seemed as if the presiding genius 
of evil w T as determined to patronise this 
young man ; for before he had been long 
at college, and soon after he had with 
the greatest difficulty escaped from the 
nightcap scrape, an opportunity oc- 
curred by which he was enabled to 
gratify both his propensities at once, 
and not only to steal, but to steal sweet- 
meats. It happened that the principal 
of the college received some pots of 
Narbonne honey, which came under 
the eyes of Cartouche, and in which 
that young gentleman, as soon as ever 
he saw them, determined to put his 
fingers. The president of the college 
put aside his noney-pots in an apart- 
ment vvithin his own ; to which, ex- 
cept by the one door which led into 
the room which his reverence ifsually 
occupied, there was no outlet. There 
was no chimney in the room ; and 
the windows looked into the court, 
where there was a porter at night, and 
where crowds passed by day. What 
was Cartouche to do? have the honey 
lie must. 

Over this chamber which contained 
what Ins soul longed after, and over 
the president’s rooms, there ran a 
set of unoccupied garrels, into which 
the dexterous Cartouche penetrated. 
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These wore divided from the rooms 
below, according to the fashion pf 
those days, by a set of large beanos, 
which reached across the whole build- 
ing, and across which rude planks were 
laid, which formed the ceiling of the 
lower story and the floor of the upper. 
Some of these planks did young Car- 
touche remove; and having descended 
by means of a ropdj tied a couple of 
others to the neck of the horfcy-pots, 
climbed back again, and drew up his 
prey in safety. He then cunningly 
fixed the planks again in their old 
places, and retired to gorge himself 
upon his booty. And, now, see the 
punishment of avarice ! Every body 
knows that the brethren of the order of 
Jesus are bound by a vow to have no 
more than a certain small sum of money 
in their possession. The principal of 
the college of Clermont had amassed a 
larger sum in defiance ^f this rule ; 
and where do you think tfie olfTgen^e- 
man had hidden it ? In the honey-pots ! 
As Cartouche dug his spoon into one 
ot them, he brought, besides a quantity 
of golden honey, a couple; of golden 
louis, which, with ninety-eight m&re of 
their fellows, weie comfortably hidden 
in the pots. Little Dominic, who be- 
fore had cut rather a pool figuie among 
his fellow-students, now appealed in as 
fine clothes as any of them could boast 
of; and when asked by Ins parents, on 
going home, how he came by them, 
said that a young nobleman of his 
school-fellows had taken a * ioleut fancy 
to him, and made him a present of .a 
couple of his suits. Cartouche the elder, 
good man, went to thank the young 
nobleman ; but no such could be fouud, 
and young Cartouche disdained to give 
any explanation of his manner of gain- 
ing the money. 

Ilere, again, we have to regret and 
remark the inadveitence of youth. 
Cartouche lost a hundred louis — for 
what ? For a pot of honey not worth 
a couple of shillings. Iiad he fished 
out the pieces, and replaced the pots 
and the honey, he might have been safe, 
and a respectable citizen all Ins lift; 
after. The principal would not have 
dared to confess the loss of his money, 
and did not openly ; but he vowed 
vengeance against the stealer of his 
sweetmeat, and a rigid search was made. 
Cartouche, as usual, was fixed upon; 
and in the tick of his bed, lo ! there 
were Found a couple of empty honey - 
pots! From this scrape there is no 


knowing how he would have escaped, 
had not the president himself been a 
lit tie anxious to hush the matter up ; 
and, accordingly, young Cartouche was 
made to disgorge the residue of his ill- 
gotten golf) pieces, old Cartouche made 
up the deficiency, and his son was 
allowed to remain unpunished — until 
the next time. 

This you may fancy was not very 
long in coming ; and though history 
has not made us acquainted with the 
exact crime which Louis Dominic next 
committed, it must have been a serious 
one ; for Cartouche, who had borne 
philosophically all the whippings and 
punishments which were administered 
to him at college, did not dare to face 
that one which his indignant father had 
in pickle for him. As he was coming 
home fi 6m school, on the first day aftci 
his crime, when he received permission 
to go abroad, one of his brother*, who 
was on the look-out for him, met him 
on a short distance from home, and told 
him what was in pieparation ; which so 
frightened tins young thief, that he de- 
clined returning home altogeihci, and 
set out upon the wide world to shift foi 
himself us lie could. 

Undoubted as lus genius sv.o, he had 
not arrived at the full exercise of it, 
and his gains vme by no means equal 
to his appetite. In whatever professions 
lie ti icd — whcthei he joined the gipsies, 
which he did — whethei he picked 
poikets on the Pont Neuf, which occu- 
pation hi>tory attributes to him — poor 
Cartouche was always hungry, llungiy 
and ragged, lie wandered from out- 
place and piofssion to another, and 
legretted the honey-pots at Clermont, 
and the comfot table soup and bouilh 
at home. 

Cartouche had an uncle, a kind man, 
who was a merchant, and had dealings 
at llouen. One day, walking on the 
quays of that city, this gentleman saw 
a very miserable, dirty, starving lad, 
wlift had just made a pounce upon 
some bones and turnip-peelings that 
had been flung out on the quay, and 
was eating them as greedily as if they 
had been turkeys and truffles. The 
worthy man examined the lad a little 
closer. O heavens ! it was their run- 
away prodigal — it was little Louis Do- 
minic ! The merchant was touched by 
his case ; and forgetting the ni.hteaps, 
the honey-pots, and the rags and dirt 
of little Louis, took him to his arms, 
and kissed and hugged him with the 
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lundcrest affection. J-ouis kissed and 
hugged too, and blubbered a great deal 
— he was very repentant, as a man 
often is when he is hungry; and he 
went home with his uncle, and his 
peace was made ; and his mother got 
liim new clothes, and tilled his belly, 
and for a while Louis was as good a 
son as might be. 

Hut why attempt to balk the progress 
of genius ? Louis's was not to be kept 
down, lie was sixteen years of age by 
this time — a smart, lively young fellow', 
and, what is more, desperately ena- 
moured of a lovely washerwoman. To 
be successful in your love, as Louis 
knew, you must have something more 
than mere flames and sentiment; — a 
dasher, or any other woman, cannot 
Jive upon sighs only, but must have 
new gowns and caps, and ^necklace 
every now and then, and a few hand- 
kerchiefs and silk stockings, and a treat 
into the country or to the play. Now, 
how are all these to be had without 
money ? Cartouche saw at once that 
il was impossible; and as his father 
would give him none, he was obliged 
to look for il elsewhere, lie took to 
his old courses, and lifted a purse here, 
and a watch there; and found, more- 
over, nn accommodating gentleman, 
who took the wares off his hands. 

This gentleman introduced him into 
a very select and agreeable socjptv, in 
which Cartouche's merit began speedily 
lobe recognised, and in which he learned 
hiwv pleasant il is m life to have fi lends 
to assist one, and how much may be 
done by a proper division of labour. 
TV1 . Cartouche, m fact, formed part of 
a regular company or gang of gentle- 
men, who were associated together for 
the purpose of making war on the 
public and the law. 

Cartouche had a lovely young sister, 
who was to be married to a rich young 
gentleman from the provinces. As is 
the fashion in France, the parents had 
arranged the match among themselves ; 
and the young people had never met 
until just before the time appointed for 
the marriage, when the bridegroom came 
up to Paris with his title-deeds, and 
settlements, and money. Now, there 
can hardly be found m history a finer 
instance of devotion than Cartouche 
now exhitved. lie went to his cap- 
tain, explained the matter to him, and 
actually, for the good of his country, 
as it were (the thieves might be called 
hi country), sacrificed iiis sister s hus- 


band’s property. Informations were 
taken, the house of the bridegroom was 
reconnoitred, and one night Cartouche, 
it company with some chosen friends, 
mad5 his first visit to the house of his 
brother-in-law. All the people were 
gone to bed ; and, doubtless for fear of 
disturbing the porter, Cartouche and 
his companions spared him the trouble* 
of opening the door, by ascending 
quietly at the window. They arrived 
at the room where the bridegroom kept 
his great chest, and set industriously 
to work, filing and picking the locks 
which defended the treasure. 

The bridegroom slept in the next 
room ; but however tenderly Cartouche 
and his workmen handled their tools, 
fioni fear of disturbing his slumbers, 
their benevolent design was disajv 
pointed, for awaken him they did ; 
and quietly slipping out of bed, he 
came to a place where lie had a com- 
plete view # of all «bat was going on. 
Me 4id*noi» cry out, or frighten himself 
sillily, but, on the contrary, contented 
himself with watching the countenances 
of the robbers, so that lie might recog- 
nise thera on another occasion; and, 
though an avariciousmnn,hedid not feel 
the slightest anxiety about bis money - 
chest, for the fact is he had lemoved all 
the cash and papers the clay before. 

As soon, however, as they had broken 
all the locks, and found the nothing 
which la> at the bottom of the chest, he 
shouted with such a loud voice , li Here, 
Thomas ! — John ! — officer! — keep the 
gate, fire at the rascals!'’ that they, 
incontinently taking fright, skipped 
nimbly out* of window, and left the 
house free. 

Cartouche after this did not care to 
meet his brother -in- law, but eschewed 
all such occasions in which the latter 
was to be present at his father's house. 
The evening before the marriage came, 
and then his father insisted upon his 
appearance among the other relatives 
of the bride's and bridegroom’s^ families, 
who were all to assemble and make 
merry. Cartouche was obliged to 
yield, and brought with him one or 
two of his companions, who had been, 
by the way, present in the affair of the 
empty money-boxes. Cartouche never 
fancied that there was any danger in 
meeting his brother-in-law, for he had 
no idea that he had been seen in the 
night of the attack ; but, with a natural 
modesty which did him really credit, 
lie kept out of the young bridegroom’s 
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sight as much as lie could, and shewed 
no desire to be presented to him. At 
supper, however, as he was sneaking 
modestly down to a side-table, his far- 
ther shouted after him, “ Ilo,Doirtinic, 
come hither, and sit opposite your 
brother-in-law which Dominic did, 
his friends following. The bridegroom 
pledged him very gracefully in a 
bumper; and was in the act of mak- 
ing him a pretty speebh, on the honour 
of an alliance with such a famify, and 
on the pleasures of brother-in-lawship* 
in general, Vlien, looking in his face, 
ye gods ! he saw the very man who had 
been filing at bis money- chest a few 
nights ago ! By his side, too, sat a 
couple more of the gang. The poor 
fellow turned deadly pale and sick, 
and, setting his glass down, ran quickly 
out of the room, for he thought he was 
in company of a whole gang of robbers. 
And when he got home, lie wrote a 
letter to the elder Cartouche, humbly 
declining any connexion \vi‘V hisrfatoily*. 

Cartouche the elder, of course, 
angrily asked the reason of such an 
abrupt dissolution of the engagement; 
and then, much to his horror* licarjl of 
lus eldest son’s doings. “ You would 
not have me marry into such a family ?” 
said the cx -bridegroom. And old Oar- 
touche, an honest old citizen, confessed, 
with a heavy heart, that he would not. 
What was he to do with the lad i lie 
did not like to ask for a let tre- de-cachet, 
and shut him up in the Bastile. He 
determined to give him a year’s disci- 
pline at the monastery of St. Luzare. 

But how to catch the young gentle- 
man ? Old Cartouche kne»w that, were 
he to tell his son of the scheme, the 
latter would never obey, and, therefore, 
lie determined to be very cunning, lie 
told Dominic that he was about to 
make a heavy bargain with the fathers, 
and should require a witness ; so they 
stepped into a carriage together, and 
drove unsuspectingly to the Rue St. 
Denis. But when they anived near 
the convent, Cartouche saw several 
ominous figures gathering round the 
coach, and felt that his doom was sealed. 
However, he made as if he knew nothing 
of the conspiracy ; and the carriage drew 
up, and his father descended, and, bid- 
ding him wait fora minute in the coach, 
promised to return to him. Cartouche 
looked out: on the other side of the 
w y half a dozen men were posted, 
evidently with the intention of arresting 
him. 


Cartouche no^ performed a great 
and celebrated stroke of genius, which, 
if lie lmd not been professionally em- 
ployed in the morning, he never could 
have executed, lie had in his pocket 
a piece of linen, which he had laid 
hold of at /he door of some shop, and 
from which lie quickly tore three suit- 
able stripes. One he tied round his 
head, after the fashion of a nightcap ; 
a second, round his waist, like an 
apron ; and with the third he covered 
his hat, a round one, with a large brim. 
Ilis coat and his periwig he left behind 
liim in the carriage ; and when lie 
stepped out from it (which he did 
without asking the coachman to let 
down the steps), he bore exactly the 
appearance of a cook’s boy carrying if 
dish ; and with this he slipped through 
the crerqots quite unsuspected, and 
bade adiea to the Lazarists and his 
honest father, who came out speedily 
to seek him, and was not a little 
annoyed to find only his hat and wig. 

With that hat ami wig, Cartouche 
•’eft home, father, friends, conscience, 
remorse, society, behind hint. lie dis- 
covered (like a great number of other 
philosophers and poets, when they have 
committed rascally actions) that the 
world was all going wrong, and he 
quarrelled with it outright. One of 
the first stories told of the il’ustrious 
Cartoqchc, when he became profes- 
sionally and openly a robber, redounds 
highly to his credit, and shews that lie 
knew how to take advantage of the 
occasion, and how much he had im- 
proved in the course of a very few 
years’ experience. Ilis courage and 
ingenuity were vastly admired by hi* 
friencls ; so much so, that one day the 
captain of the band thought fit to com- 
pliment him, and vowed that when lie 
(the captain) died, Cartouche should 
infallibly be called to the command-m- 
cliief. This conversation, so flattering 
to Cartouche, was carried on between 
the two gentlemen, as they were walk- 
ing one night on the quays by the side 
of the Seine. Cartouche, when die 
captain made the last remark, blnsli- 
ingly protested against it, and pleaded 
his extreme youth as a reason why his 
comrades could never put entire trust 
in them. “ Psha, man!” said the 
captain , u thy youth is in thy favour ; 
thou wilt live only the longer to lead 
thy troops to victory. As for strength, 
bravery, and cunning, wert thou as old 
as Methuselah, thou couldst not be 
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better provided than thou art now at 
eighteen.” What was the reply of 
Monsieur Cartouche ? He answered, 
not by words, but by actions. Drawing 
his knife from his girdle, he instantly 
dug it into the captain's left side, as 
near his heart as possible 4 and then 
seizing that imprudent commander, 
precipitated him violently into the 
waters of the Seine, to keep company 
with the gudgeons and river-gods. 
When he returned to the band, and 
recounted how the captain had basely 
attempted to assassinate him, and how 
he, on the contrary, had, by exertion of 
superior skill, overcome the captain, 
not one of the society believed a word 
of Ins history, but they elected him 
captain forthwith. 

T think his excellency, Don Rafael 
Maroto, the pacificator of Spjiin, is an 
amiable character, for whom history 
has not been written in vain. Being 
arrived at this exalted position, there 
is no end of the feats which Cartouche 
pei formed ; and his bund readied to 
such a pitch of glory, that if there had 
been a hundred thousand instead of a 
hundred of them, who knows but that 
a new and popular dynasty might not 
have been founded, ami “ Louis Do- 
minic , pi em i e r Lmpereur d es F ran ^ ai* ,* ’ 
might ha\e performed innumerable glo- 
nous actions, and fixed himself in the 
hearts of Ins people, just as othqj- mon- 
aichs ha\e done a hundred years after 
Cai touche’s death ! 

A stoiy similar to the above, and 
equally moral, is that of Cartouche, 
who, in company with two other gen- 
tlemen, lobbed the cochc, or packet- 
boat, from Melun, where they took a 
good quantity of booty, — making the 
passengers lie down on the decks, and 
rifling them at leisure. 4t This money 
will be but very little among three," 
whispered Cartouche to his neighbour, 
as the three conquerors were making 
merry over their gams : “ if you were 
but to pull the trigger of your pistol in 
the neighbourhood of your comrade’s 
ear, perhaps it might go off, and then 
there would be but two of us to share.” 
Strangely enough, as Cartouche said, 
the pistol did go off, and No. 3 pe- 
rished. “ (Jive Trim another ball,” said 
Caitouche; and another was fired into 
him. But <10 sooner had Cartouche’s 
comrade discharged both his pistols, 
than Cartouche himself, seized with a 
furious indignation, drew his : “ Learn, 
monster,” cried he, “ nof to be so 


greedy of gold, and perish the victim 
of thy disloyalty and avarice !” So 
Cartouche slew the second robber; 
alnd there is no man in Kurope who can 
say tflat the latter did not merit well 
his punishment. 

I could fill volumes, and not mere 
sheets of paper, with tales of the tri- 
umphs of Cartouche and his band ; 

how he robbed the Countess of O , 

going to Dijon irf her coach, and how 
the coifntess fell in love with him, and 
was faithful to him ever after — how, 
when the lieutenant of police offered a 
reward of a hundred pistoles to any 
man who would bring Cartouche before 
him, a noble marquess, in a coach and 
six, drove up to the hotel of the police ; 
and the noble marquess, desiring to see 
Monsieur de la Reynie on matters of. 
the highest moment, alone, the latter 
introduced him into his private cabinet — 
aud how, when there, the marquess drew 
from his pocket a lo*ig, curiously shaped 
dkigger^ u J,ook at this, Monsieur de 
la Reynie,” said he ; “ this dagger is 
poisoned !” 

“ Is it possible i" said M. de la 
Reynie. . 

<? A prick of it would do for any 
man,” said the marquess. 

u You don’t say so 1” said M. de la 
Reynie. 

“ I do though ; and, what is more,” 
says the marquess, in a terrible voice, 
tc if you do not instantly lay yourself 
flat on the ground, with your face to- 
wards it, and your hands crossed over 
your back, or if you make the slightest 
noise or cry, I will stick this poisoned 
dagger between your ribs, as sure as 
my name is Cartouche !” 

At the sound of this dreadful name, 
M. de la Reynie sunk incontinently 
down on his stomach, and submitted 
to be carefully gagged and corded; 
after which Monsieur Cartouche laid 
his hands upon all the money which 
was kept in the lieutenant’s cabinet. 
Alas, and alas ! many a stout bailiflj 
and many an honest .fellow Of a spy, 
went for that day without his pay and 
his victuals ! 

There is a story that Cartouche once 
took the diligence to Lille, and found 
in it a certain Abbe Potter, who was 
full of indignation against this monster 
of a Cartouche, and said that when ho 
went back to Paris, which he proposed 
to do in about a fortnight, he should 
give the lieutenant of police some in- 
formation, which would infallibly lead 
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to- llie .scoundrel's capture. But poor 
Potter was disappointed in his designs, 
for, before he could fulfil them, he was 
made the victim of Cartouche’s cruelty. 

A letter came to the lieutenant of 
police, to state that Cartouche had 
travelled to Lille, in company with the 
Abbe de Potter, of that town ; that on 
the reverend gentleman’s return to- 
waids Paiis,, Cartouche had waylaid 
him, murdered him, taken his papers, 
and would come to Paris himself, bear- 
ing the name and clothes of the unfor- 
tunate abb£, by the Lille coach, on 
such a day. The Lille coach arrived, 
was surrounded by police agents ; the 
monster Cartouche was there, sme 
enough, in the abbe’s guise. He was 
seized, bound, flung into prison, 
brought out to be examined, and on 
examination found to be no other than 
the Abbe Potter himself! It is plea- 
sant to read thus of the relaxations of 
groat men, and find fc'iem condescending 
to joke like the meanest cf-tis.** y " 

Another diligence adventure is re- 
counted of the famous Cai touche. It 
happened that lie met in the coach a 
young and lovely lady, clad u. widqw ’s 
weeds, and bound to Paris, with a 
couple of servants. The poor thing 
was the widow of a rich old gentleman 
of Marseilles, and was going to the 
capital to arrange with her lawyers, 
and to settle her husband's will. The 
Count de Giinche (for so her fellow- 
passcngei was- called) was quite u* 
candid as the pretty widow had been, 
and stated that he was a capt«> id ri the 
regiment of Nivernois ; that he was 
going to Paris to buy a colonelcy, 
which his relatives, the Duke de Bouil- 
lon, the Prince de Montmorenci, the 
Commander de la Tremoille, with all 
their interest at court, could not fail to 
procure for him. To be short, in the 
■course of the four days’ journey, the 
Count Louis Dominique de Giinche 
played his cards so well, that the poor 
little widow half forgot her late hus- 
band ; and her eyes glistened with 
tears as the count kissed her hand at 
parting, — at parting, he hoped, only for 
a few hours. 

Day and night the insinuating count 
followed her ; and when, at the end of 
a ^fortnight, and in the midst of a tcie - 
h-tUe, he plunged one morning sud- 
denly on his knees, arid said, u Leo- 
nora, do you love me?” the' poor thing 
heaved the gentlest, tend erest, sweetest 
sigh in the world ; and, sinking her 


blushing head on his shoulder, whis- 
pered, “ Oh, Dominique, je aime ! 
Ah !” said she, “ how noble is it of my 
Dominique to take me with the little I 
have, and he so rich a nobleman !” 
The fact is, the old baron’s titles and 
estates had passed away to his nephew r s ; 
his dowager was only left with 300,000 
livres, in rentes sur VHat 9 — a handsome 
sum, but nothing to compare to the rent- 
roll of Count Dominic, Count de la 
Grinche, Seigneur de la Haute Pigre, 
Baron de la Bigorne; he had estates 
and wealth which might authorise him 
to aspire to the hand of a duchess, at 
least. 

The unfortunate widow never for a 
moment suspected the cruel trick tint 
was about to be played on her; and, 
at the request of her affianced hus- 
band, solfl out her money, and real- 
ised it in gold, to be made over to 
him on the day when the contract 
was to be signed. The day arrived, 
and, according to custom in 1 ranee, the 
relations of both paitn-s attended. The 
widow's relatives, though respectable, 
wore not of the fust nobility, being 
chiefly persons of the finance of the 
robe : there was the president of the 
court of Arm*, and his lady ; a farmer- 
general ; a judge of a court of Pan?; 
and other such giavo and respectable 
people. As for Monsieur le Comte de la 
GrmcUe, he was not bound foi names ; 
and, having the whole peerage to choose 
from, brought a host of Montinoreneics, 
Croquis, de hi Tours, and Guises at 
his back. 11 is h ornate if a [fain $ brought 
his papers in a sack, and displayed 
the plans of his estates, and the titles 
of hi^ glorious ancestry. The widow’s 
lawyers had her money m sacks ; and 
between the gold on the one side and 
the parchments on the other lay the 
contract which was to make the widow’s 
300,000 francs the property of the 
Count de Grinche. The Count de la 
Grinche was just about to sign; when 
the Marshal de Villars, stepping up to 
him, said, “ Captain, do you know 
who the president of the court of Aix 
yonder is ? It is old Manasseh, the 
fence, of Brussels. I pawned a gold 
watch to him, which 1 stole from Cado- 
gan, when I was with Malbrook’s 
army in Flanders.” 

Here the Due de la Koche Guyon 
came forward very much alarmed. 
“ Run me through the body !” said his 
grace ; “ but the comptroller-general's 
lady there Is no other than that old hag 
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of ;i Margolon, who keeps the ” 

Here the Due dc la Roche Guyon’s 
voice fell. 

Cartouche smiled graciously, and 
walked up to the table. He took up 
one of the widow’s 1.5,000 gold pieces; 
it was as pretty a bit of copper as you 

II. LTTTLE 

About the year 1760, there lived at 
Paris a little fellow who was the dar- 
ling of all the wags of his acquaint- 
ance. Nature seemed, in the formation 
of this little man, to have amused her- 
self, by giving loose to half a hundred 
of Iter most comical caprices. lie had 
some wit and drollery of his own, 
which sometimes rendered his sallies 
very amusing; but where his friends 
laughed with him once they laughed at 
him a thousand times, — ft* he had a 
fund of absurdity in himself that was 
more pleasant than all the wit in the 
woi Id. He was as proud as a pea- 
cock, as wicked as nr. ape, and as sill) 
ns a goose, lie did not no>sess one 
si.iglc grain of common sense ; but^n 
rexenge hit> pretensions were enoimous, 
his ignorance vast, and his credulity 
m oi e extensive still. From his youth 
upwaids, he had read nothing but the 
new revels, and the verses in the al- 
manacs, which helped him not a little 
m making what he enlhd poetry of hi> 
own ; for, of course, our little hero was 
l poet. All the common usages of 
life, all the ways of the world, and all 
the customs of>ociety,srcnicri to be quite 
unknown to him ; add to these good 
qualities a magnificent conceit, a cow- 
ardice inconceivable, and a face so ir- 
ic&Ktibly comic, that every owe who 
first beheld it was compelled to burst 
out a laughing, and you will have 
some notion of this strange little gen- 
tleman. He was very proud of his 
voice, and uttcied all his sentences in 
the richest tragic tone. lie was little 
better than a dwarf; but he elevated 
his eyebrows, held up bis neck, walked 
on the tips of his toes, and gave him- 
self the airs of a giant. lie had a little 
pair of bandy legs, which seemed much 
too short to support any thing like a 
human body ; but by the help of these 
crooked supporters he thought he could 
dance like a grace; and, indeed, fancied 
all the graces possible were to be found 
in bis person, llis goggle eyes were 
always rolling about wildly, as if in 
correspondence with the disorder of his 
little brain, and bis countenance thus 


could wish to see. “ My dear,” said 
he, politely, “ there is some mistake 
toere, and this business had better 
Itop^” 

“ Count !” gasped the poor widow. 

“ Count be hanged !” said he ; “ my 
name is Cartouche!” 

poinsinet. 

wore an expression of perpetual wonder. 
With jiuch happy, natural gifts, he not 
only fell into all traps that were laid 
for him, but seemed almost to go out of 
bis way to seek them; although, to be 
sure, bis friends did not give lnm much 
trouble in that search, for they pre- 
pared hoaxes for him incessantly. 

One day the wags introduced him to 
a company of ladies, who, though not 
countesses and princesses exactly, took, 
nevertheless, those titles upon them- 
selves for the nonce ; and were all, for 
the same reason, violently smitten of 
Master I*omsinet?s person. One of 

*theni,Mie^Hdy of the house, was espe- 
cially tender; and, sealing him by her 
side at supper, so plied him with 
smiles, ogles, and champagne, that our 
livle liifi o grew crazed with ecstasy, 
and wild with lose. In the midst of 
his happiness, a cruel knock was heard 
below, accompanied by quick loud 
talking, swearing, and shuffling of feel ; 
you would have thought a regiment 
was at the door. “Oh heavens!” 
cried the maichioness, starting up, and 
giving to the hand of Poinsinet one 
parting squeeze; “ fly — fly, my Poin- 
sinet : *tis t he colonel — my husband !” 
At this each gentleman of the party 
rose, and, •drawing his rapier, vowed to 
cut his way through the colonel and all 
liis mousqtutaircs , or die, if need be, 
by the side of Poinsinet. 

Idle l.ttle fellow' was obliged to lug 
out bis sword, loo, and went shudder- 
ing down stairs, heartily repenting of 
his passion for mai chicnesses. When 
the party arrived in the street, they 
found, sure enough, a dreadful com- 
pany of vwusquclaires , as they seemed, 
ready to oppose their passage. Swords 
crossed,— torches blazed ; and, with the 
most dreadful shouts and imprecations, 
the contending parties rushed upon one 
another; the friends of Poinsinet sur- 
rounding and supporting that little 
warrior, as the French knights did 
King Francis at Pavia, otherwise the 
poor fellow cei lainly would have fallen 
jdovvn in tiie gutter from fright. 

But the combat was suddenly in- 
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terrupted ; for tlie neighbours, who 
knew nothing of the trick going on, 
and thought the brawl was real, ha4 
been screaming with all their might fed 
the police, who begau about thisVime 
to arrive. Directly they appeared, 
friends and enemies qf Poinsinet at 
once took to their heels ; and in this 
part of the transaction, at least, our 
hero himself shewed that he was equal 
to the longest- legged grenadier that 
ever ran away. 4 

When at last those little bandy legs 
ofhis had borne him safely to his lodg- 
ings, all Pom si net’s friends crowded 
round him to congratulate him on his 
escape and his valour. 

“ Egad, how he pinked that great 
red-haired fellow V’ said one. 

“ No; did 1?” said Poinsinet. 

“ Did you ? Psha ! don’t try to 
play the modest, and humbug us ; you 
know you did. I suppose you will 
say, next, that you were ndl for three 
minutes point to point vd*h Marten- 
tierce himself, the most dreadful swords- 
man of the army.” 

il Why, you see,” says Poinsinet, 
quite delighted, “ it was so dark, tjiat 
1 really did not know with whom I 
was engaged ; although, corbleu , 1 did 
one or two of the fellows." And after 
a little more such conversation, during 
which he was fully persuaded that he 
had done for a dozen of the enemy, at 
least, Poinsinet went to bed, his little 
person trembling with fright and plea- 
sure; and he fell asleep, and dreamed 
of rescuing ladies, and destroying mon- 
sters, like a second Ainadis de Gaule. 

When he awoke in the rooming, he 
found a party of his friends in his 
room ; one was examining his coat and 
waistcoat, another was casting many 
curious glances at his inexpressibles. 
“ Look here !" said this gentleman, 
holding up the garment to the light ; 
“ one — two — three gashes ! I am hanged 
if the cowards did not aim at Poinsi- 
net’s legs ! There aie four holes in the 
sword-arm of his coat, and seven have 
gone right through coat and waistcoat. 
Good Heaven ! Poinsinet have you 
had a surgeon to your wounds V 9 

“ Wounds !” said the little man, 
springing up, “ I don’t know — that is, 
1 hope — that is — 01 1 Lord ! oh Lord ! 
1 hope I'm not wounded !” and, after 
a proper examination, he discovered he 
wa* not. 

** Thank Heaven l thank Heaven !” 
said one of the wags (who, indeed, 
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during the slumbers of Poinsinet, had 
been occupied in making these very 
holes through the garments of that indi- 
vidual), 6t if you have escaped, it is by 
miracle. Alasl alas! all your ene- 
mies have not been so lucky.” 

“ How ! «is any body wouuded V 9 
said Poinsinet. 

" My dearest friend, prepare your- 
self ; that unhappy man who came to 
revenge his menaced honour — that gal- 
lant officer — that injured husband, 
Colonel Count de Cartentierce ” 

« Well r 

“ Is xo more! he died this morn- 
ing, pierced through with nineteen 
wounds from your hand, and calling 
upon his country to revenge Ins 
murder.’’ 

When this awful sentence was pro- 
nounced, pll the auditory gave a pa- 
thetic and simultaneous sob; and as 
for poor Poinsinet, he sank back on 
his bed with a howl of terror which 
would have melted a Visigoth to tears, 
or to laughter. As soon as his terror 
a»d lemorsc had in some degree sub- 
sided, his comrades spoke to him of 
the necessity of making his escape; 
and, huddling on his clothes, and bid- 
ding them all a tender adieu, lie set oil' 
incontinently, without his breakfast, for 
England, America, or Russia, not 
knowing exactly which. 

One ff his companions agreed to ac- 
company him on a part of this journey, 
— that is, as far as the bamer of Saint 
Denis, which is, as every body knows, 
on the high road to l)ovei ; and there, 
being tolerably secuie, they enteied a 
tavern for breakfast; which meal, the 
last thjit he ever was to take, perhaps, 
in his native city, Poinsinet was just 
about to discuss, when, behold ! a gen- 
tleman entered the apartment where 
Poinsinetand his friend were seated, and 
drawing from his pocket a paper with 
M Au kom uu Roy” flourished on the 
top, lead from it, or rather from Poin- 
sinet’s own figure, his exact signalemcnt, 
laid Ins hand on his shoulder, and ar- 
rested him in the name of the king, and 
of the provost-marshal of Paris. “ I ar- 
rest you, sir,” said he, gravely, “ with 
regret ; you have slain, with seventeen 
wounds, in single combat, Colonel 
Count de Cartentierce, one of his ma- 
jesty’s household ; and as his mur- 
derer you fall under the immediate 
authority of the provost-marshal, and 
die without trial or benefit of clergy 

You may fancy how the poor little 
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man’s appetite fell when he heard this 
speech. “ In the provost-marshal’s 
hands?” said his friend; “then it is 
all over, indeed ! When does my poor 
friend suffer, sir?” 

“ At half-past six o’clock, the day 
after to-morrow,” said th# officer, sit- 
ting down, and helping himself to 
wine. “ But, stop,” said he, sud- 
denly ; “ sure I can’t mistake ? Yes 
— no — yes, it is. My dear friend, my 
dear Durand! don’t you recollect your 
old schoolfellow, Antoine ?” And here- 
with the officer flung himself into the 
arms of Durand, Poinsinet’s comrade, 
and they performed a most affecting 
scene of friendship. 

“ This may be of some service to 
you,” whispered Durand to Poinsinet; 
and, after some further parley, he asked 
the officer when he was bound to deliver 
up his prisoner, and hearing that he was 
not called upon to appear at the Mar- 
shalsea befoie six o’clock at night, 
Monsieur Durand prevailed upon 
Monsieur Antoine to wait until that 
hour, and in the meantime to allow hfs 
prisoner to \>alk about the town in his 
company. This lequest was with a 
liille difficulty granted ; and poor Poin- 
sinet begged to be earned to the houses 
of hiN various friends, and bid them 
llm well. Some were aware of the 
trick that had been played upon him, 
olbeis were not; but the po«r little 
man’s credulity was so great, that it 
was impossible to undeceive him ; and 
lie went from house to house bewailing 
Ins fate, and followed by the com- 
plaisant marshal’s officer. 

The news of his death he received 
with much more meekness than*could 
have been expected ; but what he could 
not reconcile to himself was the idea of 
dissection afterwards. “ What can 
they want with me ?” cried the poor 
wretch, in an unusual fit of candour. 
“ I am very small, and ugly ; it would 
be different if I were a tall, fine- looking 
fellow.” But he was given to under- 
stand that beauty made very little dif- 
ference to the surgeons, who, on the 
contrary, would, on certain occasions, 
prefer a deformed man to a handsome 
one ; for science was much advanced 
by the study of such monstrosities. With 
this reason Poinsinet was obliged to be 
content; anil so paid his round of visits, 
and repeated his dismal adieus. 

The officer of the provost-marshal, 
however amusing Poinsinet’s woes 
might have been, began by this time to 
grow very weary of them, and gave 


him more than one opportunity to 
escape. He would stop at shop- 
windows, loiter round comers, and 
look* up in the sky, but all in vain; 
Poinsinet would not escape, do what 
the other would. At length, luckily, 
about dinner-time, the officer met one 
of Poinsinet’s friends and his own ; 
and the three agreed to dine at a 
tavern as they bad breakfasted, and 
there jhe officer, who vowed that he 
had been up for five weeks incessantly, 
fell suddenly asleep in the profoundest 
fatigue; and Poinsinet was persuaded, 
after much hesitation on his part, to 
take leave of him. 

And now, this danger overcome, 
another was to be avoided. Beyond a 
doubt, the police were after him, and 
how was he to avoid them ? lie must 
be disguised, of course ; and one of his 
friends, a tall, gaunt, lawyer’s clerk, 
agreed to provide him with habits. 

Sp litt le P oinsinet dressed himself 
out in ^ht^TTerk’s dingy black suit, of 
which the knee-breeches hung down to 
his heels, and the waist of the coat 
reached to the calves of his legs ; and, 
furthermore, he blacked his eyebrows, 
and wore a huge black periwig, in 
which his friend vowed that no one 
could recognise him. But the most 
painful incident with regard to the 
periwig was, that Poinsinet, whose 
solitary beauty — if beauty it might be 
called — was a head of copious, curling, 
yellow hair, was compelled to snip off 
every one of his golden locks, ana to 
rub the bristles with a black dye ; “ For 
if your wig were to come off,” said the 
lawyer, “ Slid your fair hair to tumble 
over your shoulders, every man would 
know, or at least suspect you.” So oft' 
the locks were cut, and in his black 
suit and periwig little Poinsinet went 
abroad. 

II is friends had their cue, and when 
he appeared amongst them not one 
seemed to know him. He was taken 
into companies where his character was 
discussed before, and his wonderful 
escape spoken of : at last he was intro- 
duced to the very officer of the provost- 
marshal who had taken him into cus- 
tody, and who told him that he had 
been dismissed the provost’s service in 
consequence of the escape of the pri- 
soner. Now, for the first time, poor 
Poinsinet thought himself tolerably 
safe, and blest his kind friends who 
had procured for him such a complete 
disguise. How this affair ended I 
know not>— whether some new lie was 
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coined to account for it is release, or 
whether he was simply told that he had 
been hoaxed, it mattered little ; for thf 
little man was quite as ready be 
hoaxed the next day. 

Poinsinet was one day invited to 
dine with one of the seivants of the 
Tuileries ; and befoie his arrival, a 
person in company had been decoiated 
with a knot of lace *md a gold key, 
such as chamberlains wear; l^e was 
introduced to Poinsinet as the Count 
de Trenches, chamberlain to the King 
of Prussia. After dinner the conver- 
sation fell upon the count’s visit to 
Pans ; when his excellency, with a 
mysterious air, vowed that lie had only 
come for pleasure. “ It is mighty 
well,” said a third person, “ and, of 
course, we can’t cross-question your 
lordship too closely and, at the same 
time, it was hinted to Pomsiuct tiiat a 
person of such consequence did not 
travel for nothing, \\ith which opinion 
Poinsinet solemnly agreeu’V ahd, in- 
deed, it was borne out by a subsequent 
declaration of the count, who con- 
descended at last to tell the company, 
in confidence, that he had admission, 
and a most important one — to find, 
namely, among the literary men uf 
France, a governor for the prince 
royal of Prussia. The company 
seemed astonished that the king had not 
made choice of Voltaire or D’Alembeit, 
and ineutioned a dozen other distin- 
guished men who might be competent 
to this important duty: but the count, 
as may be imagined, found objections 
to every one of them ; and at last one 
of the guests said, that if lbs Prussian 
majesty was not particular as to age, 
lie knew a person more fitted for the 
place than any other who could be 
found, — his honourable friend, M. 
Poinsinet, was the individual to whom 
he alluded. 

“ Good Heavens !” cried the count, 
“ is it possible that the celebrated Poin- 
sinet would take such a place ? 1 

would give the world to see him !” 
and you may fancy how Poinsinet 
simpered and blushed when the in- 
troduction immediately took place. 

The count protested to him that the 
king would be charmed to know him ; 
and added, that one of his operas (for. 
it must be told that our little friend was 
a vaudeville- maker by trade) had been 
acted seven and twenty limes at the 
theatre at Potsdam. His excellency 
then detailed to him all the honours 
and privileges which the governor of 


the prince royal might expect ; and all 
the guests encouraged the little man’s 
vanity by asking lum for his protection 
and favour. In a short time our hero 
grew so inflated with pride and vanity, 
that he was for patronising the cham- 
berlain himself, who proceeded to in- 
form him that he was furnished with 
all the necessary powers by his sove- 
reign, who had specially enjoined him 
to confer upon the future governor of his 
son the royLil order of the Black Eagle. 

Poinsinet, delighted, was ordered to 
kneel down ; and the count produced 
a large yellow riband, which he hung 
over his shoulder, and which was, he 
deelaied,the grand cordon of the order. 
You must fancy PoiiiMnet’s face, and 
excessive delight at this ; for as for de- 
scribing them, nobody can. For four 
and twenty hours the happy chevalier 
paraded through Pans with this tlarmg 
yellow riband ; and he was not unde- 
ceived, until his friends had another 
trick in store for him. 

lie dined one da) in the company 
oY a nun who understood a little 
of the noble art of conjunct;, and 
performed some clever tricks on the 
cards. Poinsinct’s oiyan of wonder 
was enormous, he looked on with the 
gravity and awe of a child, and thought 
the man’s tricks sheer intrudes. It 
wanted no more to set his companions 
to worfa 

“ Who is this wonderful man 
said he to his neighbour. 

“ Why,” said the other mysteriously, 
“ one hardly knows who he is ; or, at 
least, one does not like to sav to such 
an indiscreet fellow as you aie.” Fom- 
sinet « at once swore to be secret. 
“ Well, then,” said his friend, “ you 
will hear that man — that wonderful 
man— called by a name which is not 
his ; his real name is Acosta : lie is a 
Portuguese Jew, a Rosicrucian, and 
Cabalist of the first older, and com- 
pelled to leave Lisbon for fear of the 
Inquisition, lie performs here, as you 
see, some extraoi dinary things occa- 
sionally ; but the master of the house, 
who loves him excessively, would not, 
for the world, that his name should be 
made public.” 

“ Ah, bah !” said Poinsinet, who 
affected the hel esprit ; “ you don’t 
mean to say that you believe in magic, 
and cabalas, and such trash ?” 

“Do I not? You shall judge for 
yourself;” and, accordingly, Poinsinet 
was presented to the magician, who 
pretended to lake a vast liking for him, 
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and declared that he saw in him 
certain marks which would infallibly 
lead him to great eminence in the 
magic art, if he chose to study it. 

Dinner was served, and Poinsinet 
placed by the side of the miracle- 
worker, who became very Confidential 
with him, and promised him — ay, be- 
fore dinner was over — a remarkable 
instance of his power. Nobody, on 
this occasion, ventured to cut a single 
joke against poor Poinsinet; nor could 
lie fancy that any trick was intended 
against hun, for the demeanour of the 
society towards him was perfectly 
grave and respectful, and the conver- 
sation serious. On a sudden, however, 
somebody exclaimed, “ Where is Poin- 
sinet? Did any one sec linn leave 
the room ?” 

All the company exclaimed how 
smgulai the disappearance was; anti 
Poinsinet himself, growing alarmed, 
turned tound to hi& neighbour and was 
about to explain 

“ Hush !’* said the magician, in a 
whisper; “ l told )ou t»ul)ou should 
ste what l could do. I have matte j/oit 
i must hit, * be quiet, and you shall see 
some more tricks that l shall play with 
these fellows.” 

Poinsinet remained then silent, and 
liMei ed to his neighbours, who agreed 
at la**, that being a quiet, orderly per- 
sonage, he had left the table nearly, 
being unwilling to dunk too much, 
i 'recently they ceased to talk about 
him, and resumed their conversation 
i ' pon other matters. 

At first it was very quiet and grave, 
hut the master of the house brought 
hack the talk to the subject of Boin- 
sinet, and uttered all sorts of abuse 
concerning him. lie begged the gen- 
tleman, who had introduced such a 
little scamp into Ins house, to bring 
him thither no more ; whereupon the 
other took up warmly Poinsinet s de- 
fence, declared that he was a man of 
the greatest merit, frequenting the best 
society, aud remaikuble for his talents 
as well as his virtues. 

“ Ah !” said Poinsinet to the ma- 
gician, quite charmed at what he heard, 
“ how ever shall I thank you, *my dear 
sir, for thus shewing me who my true 
friends are ?** 

The magician promised him still 
further favours in prospect, and told 
him to look out now, for he was about 
to throw all the company into a tem- 
porary fit of madmen, which, no doubt, 
would be very amusing, 


In consequence, all the company 
who had heard every syllable of the 
cin versa lion, began to perform the 
inost ^extraord inary antics, much to the 
delight of Poinsinet. One asked a 
nonsensical question, and the other 
delivered an answer not at all to the 
purpose. If a man asked for a drink, 
they poured him out a pepper-box or 
a napkin ; they tQok a pinch of snuff, 
and swpre it was excellent wine ; and 
vowed that the bread was the most 
delicious mutton that ever was tasted. 
The little man was delighted. 

“ Ah said he, “ these fellows are 
are prettily punished for their rascally 
backbiting of me!” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the host, a I 
shall now give you some celebrated 
champa igne,” and he poured out to 
each a glass of water. 

“ Good Heavens !” said one, spitting 
it out with Jjie most horrible grimace, 
M whepe did you gefthis hoirible claret t 
• “ Kh ^fst&ffi V 9 said a second, “ I 
never tasted such vile coiked burgundy 
in all my days!” and he threw the 
glass of water into Poinsi net's face, as 
did. half-a-dozen of the other guests, 
drenching the poor wretch to the skin. 
To complete this pleasant illusion, two 
of the guests fell to boxing across 
Poinsinet, who received a number of 
the blows, and received them with the 
patience of a fakir, feeling himself 
moie flattered by the precious privilege 
of beholdiug this scene invisible, than 
hurt by the blows and buffets which 
the mad company bestowed upon him. 

The fame of this adventure spread 
quickly ovel* Paris, and all the world 
longed to have at their houses the re- 
presentation of Poinsinet the Invisible . 
The servants and the whole company 
used to be put up to the trick ; and 
Poinsinet, who believed in his in- 
visibility as much as he did in his 
existence, went about with his friend 
and protector, the magician. People, 
of course, never pretended to &ee him, 
and would very often not talk of him 
at all for some time, but hold sober 
convei sation about any thing else in 
the world. When dinner was served, of 
course there was no cover laid for 
Poinsinet, who carried about a little 
stool, on which he sale by the side of 
the magician, and always ate off his 
plate. Every body was astonished at 
the magician’s appetite, and at the 
quantity of wine he drank ; as for little 
Poinsinet, he never once suspected 
any trick, and had such a confidence 
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in his magician, that I do believe if 
the latter had told him to fling himself 
out of window, he would have done a>, 
without the slightest trepidation. ( * 

Among other mystifications in which 
the Portuguese enchanter plunged 
him, was oue which used to afford 
always a good deal of amusement, 
lie informed Poinsinet, with great 
mystery, that he urn not himself: he 
was not — that is to say, th^t ugly, 
deformed, little monster, called Poinsi- 
net, but that his birth was most illus- 
trious, and his real name Poly carte . 
lie was, in fact, the son of a celebrated 
magician ; but other magicians, ene- 
mies of his father, had changed him in 
his cradle, altering his features into 
their present hideous shape, in order 
that a silly old fellow, called Poinsinet, 
might take him to be his own son, 
which little monster the magician had 
likewise spirited away. 

The poor wretch 'was saaly cast.down 
at this, for he tried to*ftbi,y"that Ins 
person was agreeable to the ladies, of 
whom he was one of the warmest little 
admirers possible ; and to console him 
somewhat, the magician told himrthat 
his real shape was exquisitely beautiful, 
and as soon as he should appear in 
it, all the beauties in Paris would be 
at his feet. But how to regain it? 
“ Oh, for one minute of that beauty !” 
cried the little man ; “ what would he 
not give to appear under that enchant- 
ing form !” The magician hereupon 
waved his stick over his head, pro- 
nounced some awful magical words, 
and twisted him round three times ; 
at the third twist, the meif in company 
seemed struck with astonishment and 
envy, the ladies clasped their hands, 
and some of them kissed his. Every 
body declaied his beauty to be supei- 
natural ! 

Poinsinet, enchanted, rushed to a 
glass. “Fool!” said the magician, 
“ do you suppose that you can see the 
change^ My power to render you 
invisible, beautiful, ten times more 
hideous even than you are, extends 
only to others, not to you. You may 
look a thousand times in the glass, 
and you will only see those deformed 
limbs and disgusting features with 
which devilish malice has disguised 
you.” Poor little Poinsinet looked, 
'rmd came back in tears. “ But,” re- 
sumed the magician — “ ha, ha, ha ! — 
I know a way in which to disappoint 
the machinations of these fiendish 
magi.” 


“Oh, my benefactor! — my great 
master ! — for lleaven’i sake tell it !” 
gasped Poinsinet. 

“ Look you — it is this. A prey to 
enchantment and demoniac art all your 
life long, you have lived until your 
present agfc perfectly satisfied ; nay, 
absolutely vain of a person the most 
singularly hideous that ever walked 
the earth !” 

“ Is it ? ” whispered Poinsinet. 
“ Indeed, and indeed, I didn’t think 
it so bad !” 

“ lie acknowledges it! he acknow- 
ledges it !” roared the magician. 
“ Wretch, dotard, owl, mole, miserable 
buzzard ! I have no reason to tell thee 
now that thy form is monstrous, that 
children cry, that cowards turn pale, 
that teeming matrons shudder to be- 
hold it. i' It is not thy fault that thou 
art thus ungainly j hut wheiefoir **o 
blind 7 wherefore so conceited ol tli\- 
self ! I tell thee, Poinsinet, that o\ui 
every flesh instance of thy vanity tin- 
hostile enchanters rejoice and triumph. 
'As long as thou art blindly satisfied 
with thyself; a« lung as thou pretc-udiM, 
in ’thy present odious shape, to win 
the love of aught above a ncgicss,-* 
nay, further still, until thou hast learned 
to regard that face, as othus do, w.ih 
the most intolerable lienor and disgust, 
to abuse it when thou seest it, to de- 
spise i*, in short, and treat that miser- 
able disguise in which the enchant ei? 
have wrapped thee with the strongest 
hatred and scorn, so long art thou 
destined to wear it.” 

Such speeches as these continually 
repeated, caused Poinsinet to be fully 
convinced of his ugliness; he used to 
go about in companies, and take every 
opportunity of inveighing against him- 
self; he made \erses and epigrams 
against hunself ; he talked about “ that 
dwarf, Poinsinet;” “that buffoon, 
Poinsinet “ that conceited, hump- 
backed Poinsinet and he would 
spend houis before the glass abusing 
his own face as he saw it reflected 
there, and vowing that he grew hand- 
somer at every fresh epithet that he 
uttered. 

Of course the wags, from time to 
time, used to give him every possible 
encouragement, and declared that since 
this exercise, his person was amazingly 
improved. The ladies, too, began to 
be so excessively fond of him, that the 
little fellow was obliged to caution 
them at last — for the good, as he said, 
of society; he recommended them to 
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draw lots, for he could not gratify them 
all; but promised, when his meta- 
morphosis was complete, that the one 
chosen should become the happy Mrs. 
Poinsinet; or, to speak more correctly, 
Mrs. Polycarte. 

I am sorry to say, however, that on 
the score of gallantry PoiSsinet was 
never quite convinced of the hideous- 
ness of his appearance. lie had a 
number of adventures, accordingly, 
with the ladies ; but, strange to say, 
the husbands or fathers were always 
interrupting. On one occasion lie was 
made to pass the night in a slipper- 
bath full of water; where, although 
he had all his clothes ori, he declared 
that he nearly caught his death of cold. 
Another night, in revenge, the poor 
follow 

“ dans It* sirnpjf appareil 

TVune boaute, qu\ai vient d’arracher au 
.s&iii'ueiV 

spent a lumber oHiour* contemplating 
th»* beauty of th*; mooit on the tiles. 
Tlic%e adventup-s ate ptrtly numerous 
ii* die memon& of M. Poinsinet; but 
f.ic s, that people ni Prance were 
:■ .pent deal moic philosophical m 
those days than the English are now, 
**o li.at Poinsmet’s loves must be passed 
over, as not being to our taste. II is 
magician was a great diver, and told 
Poinsinet the most wonderful tales of 
his two minutes* absence underwater. 
These two minutes, he said, lasted 
through a year, at least, which he spent 
in the company of a naiad more beau- 
tiful that Venus, in a palace more 
splendid than even Versailles. Fired 
by the description, Poinsinet used to 
dip and dip, but lie never was kfiown 
to make any mermaid acquaintances, 
although he fully believed that oue day 
he should find such. 

The invisible joke was brought to 
an end by Poiitsinel’s too great reliance 
on it; for being, as we have said, of 
a very tcudei and sanguine disposition, 
lie one day fell m love with a lady in 
whose company he dined, and actually 
proposed to embrace; but the fair 
lady, in the hurry of the moment, 
forgot to act up to the joke; and in- 
stead of receiving Poinsinet $ salute 
witV calmness, grew indignant, called 
him an impudent little scoundrel, and 
lent uim a sound box on the ear. With 
this slap the invisibility of Poinsinet 
disappeared, the gnomes and genii left 
him, and he settled down into common 
voL. xx. no. cxvm. 


life again, and was hoaxed only by 
vulgar means. 

A vast number of pages might be 
fifed with narratives of the tricks that 
were flayed upon him ; but they re- 
semble each other a good deal, as may 
be imagined, and the chief point re- 
markable about them is the wondrous 
faith of Poinsinet. After being intro- 
duced to the Prussian ambassador at 
the Tuileries, he *vas presented to the 
Turkish envoy at the Place Vendome, 
who received him in state, surrounded 
by the officers of his establishment, 
all dressed in the smartest dresses that 
the wardrobe of the Opera Comique 
could furnish. 

As the greatest honour that could be 
done to him, Poinsinet was invited to 
eat, and a tray was produced on which 
was a delicate dish prepaied in the 
Turkish manner. This consisted of a 
reasonable quantity of mustard, salt, 
cinnamon, *nd ginger, nutmegs and 
glove# with a couple of tablespoonsful 
of cayenmnpgppev to give the whole a 
flavour ; and Poinsinet’s countenance 
may be imagined when he introduced 
into his mouth a quantity of this ex- 
quisite compound. 

“ The best of the joke was,” says 
the author who records so many of the 
pitiless tricks practised upon poor. 
Poinsinet, u that the little man used to 
laugh at them afterwards himself with 
perfect good -humour, and lived in the 
daily hope that, from being the sufferer, 
he should become the agent in these 
hoaxes, and do to others as he had been 
done by.” Passing, therefore, one day 
on the Pont Neuf with a friend who 
had been one of the greatest performers, 
the latter said to him, “ Poinsinet, my 
good fellow, thou hast suffered enough, 
and thy sufferings have made thee so 
wise and cunning, that thou art worthy 
of entering among the initiated, and 
hoaxing in thy turn.” Poinsinet was 
charmed ; he was asked when he should 
be initiated, and how : it was told him 
that a moment would suffice, #and that 
the ceremony might be performed on 
the spot. At this news, and accord- 
ing to order, Poinsinet flung himself 
straightway on his knees in the kennel, 
and the other, drawing his sword, 
solemnly initiated him into the sacred 
order of jokers. From that day the 
little man believed himself received 
into the society; and to this having 
bi ought him, let us bid him a respect- 
ful adieu. 


H H 
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THE YOUTH OF JULIA HOWARD, 


I can hardly comprehend the reasons 
which have induced me to give pub- 
licity to the secret story of my sorrow. 
My days have been passed in a succes- 
sion of very ordinary occurrences. They 
have been disturbed by none of those 
sudden vicissitudes v*hich are likely to 
excite the curiosity or sustain ahe in- 
terest of the reader. 1 am one whom 
Fortune seems to have lavished all her 
richest gifts upon. I cannot bring any 
great calamity to recollection, — for I 
don’t remember the death of my mother ; 
but, indeed, I am very, very wretched. 
There has been a quiet all around me, 
with which for many jears my soul 
has had no sympathy. The stream of 
my days has flowed quietly along; but 
its waters have been daik as they were 
silent. The shades whrh sheltered 
them from the agitations of the wind', 
have also intercepted the light of hea- 
ven, and allowed no gleam of sunshine 
to play upon their surface. My mind 
is oppressed; my heart is overflowing. 
The story 1 relate is sli icily true. I 
have altered the names of the charac- 
ters ; but the facts J ha\e given exactly 
as they occuiied. And J send my 
narrative to the piess, paitly with a 
view of warning others of the example 
of my sorrow ; but, still more, from a 
hope of deriving some slight consola- 
tion to myself, as I follow the record 
of my own unhappiness in connexion 
with another name, and thus share with 
an imaginary being that burden of sad 
thoughts which I should sin ink from 
communicating to the confidence of 
any living breast. 

On the death of my mother, my 
father withdrew himself from the life of 
profuse and splendid dissipation which 
he had been leading in London, and 
retired, with myself and my brother 
Edward, to the country. This was in 
the spripg of the year 1820. My bro- 
ther was just ten when this event 
occurred ; I was two years youngci 
than he. My father’s sudden abandon- 
ment of society occasioned a consider- 
able sensation at the time, llis con- 
duct was accounted for in a variety of 
ways : it was attributed to grief, to 
vanity, to religion, to insanity, to the 
desire of literary leisure, and to the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassments. 
For a fortnight, the reel use, as he was 


called, was the constant theme of con- 
versation. For the two first days of 
the succeeding week, his name yet 
lingered on the public voice. But 
then a new subject of interest occurred ; 
and all further curiosity respecting 
“ that extraordinary fellow, Edwaid 
Howard,” came to a natural con- 
clusion with the recollection of the per- 
son who had excited it My father 
seemed to have fixed on the plan of his 
retirement as a penance for the luxury 
iie had enjoyed in his previous habita- 
tion. It possessed no one imaginable 
recommendation. It was situated in 
Ilampshue; not in one of the beautiful 
parts of jhdt very various county, but 
in the mott bleak and dreary of its 
hundreds. Th. 1 house, which stood at 
a short distance from the high Loudon 
road, between A Ires ford and ^ m- 
chester, had wigmally been puicha^ed 
bv my fathei as a hunting-seat. In In* 
days of ostentation, he had eoiiMilcu d 
such an establishment indispensable ; 
but, as he had no inclination for tlu 
chase, and an insuperable aversion to the 
majority of its \otaues, the house had 
been little occupied by its propnetoi, 
till be armed in the summer of 11120, 
with a diminished letinue of horses and 
of servants, to make it the place of ln> 
permanent and economical abode. I 
remember nothing of this family migra- 
tion, except the continued ram in which 
we made our journey, and the sense of 
dreariness which I experienced ns no 
approached the place which was de- 
stined for so many years to be my home. 
The house was one of those modern, 
square, formal, flimsy, plastered edi- 
fices, which are commonly advertised 
as “ commodious family ftsulenecs," and 
from which one escapes with a redoubled 
feeling of admiration for e\cry old- 
fashioned, inegular, substantial red- 
brick building that meets your eye in 
the course of jour retreat. It stood, 
with its walls of glaring while, its 
bright slated loof, its door staring in 
the centre, and tw'o French windows 
on either side the door, exposed to the 
view of every passenger, at the end of a 
square paddock. This laud, which 
was surrounded by a park paling, be- 
trayed, in defiance of every agricultural 
experiment to induce a more abundant 
vegetation, the white and stony barren- 
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ness of the chalky soil beneath. Three 
or four scanty clumps of mingled firs 
mid poplars were planted within the in - 
closure ; and a belt of the same trees, 
interspersed with a few miserable lau- 
rels and pining flowering shrubs, sur- 
rounded it. Tins wood)* screen was 
aggrandised by the name of the Grove. 
It was intersected by a narrow walk of 
white sand and loose pebbles, which 
was tortured into a meanderingcourse, 
as it was made alternately to approach 
the fence, or to diverge towards the 
lawn. This plantation was of very li- 
mited dimensions. It appeared to have 
been the leading principle of the artist 
to commit no unnecessary encroach- 
ment on the scanty pasturage which it 
enciicled. A summer shade had been 
premeditated ; but the trees, if they 
had ever manifested any disposition to 
carry the object of the designing mind 
into effect, were no longer capable of so 
strenuous an exertion. The soil was 
not congenial with them ; they had 
never tlniven 1.1 it: tlfey existed, but 
.hey did uot flourish. Thun growth wms 
stunted, and their shape distorted ; they 
bore about them, like deformed and 
\v\ikly children, the chaiacters cfa pie- 
in.'ture old age. Their young branches 
and then slendoi trunks were over- 
grown with gray moss and yellow 
lichens. They put forth late and 
scanty leaves, which were socgi burnt 
up by the heat of the summer sun, and 
were seatteied by the first gust of the 
autumn winu : and in some places 
they were tightly girt about by the em- 
braces of a pale and sickly-looking 
ivy, which only seemed to exist by 
draining away the languid sap frgm the 
trunk by which it was supported. 
Within the iuclosure, nothing appeared 
to flourish. Without the gates, theie 
was the long, dusty turn pike- road, ex- 
tending itself on either hand, to Alres- 
ford on the left, and to Winchester on 
the light: and all around lay an un- 
profitable waste of surrounding chalk- 
hills, which, when covered with the 
snows of winter, presented V* the view 
an .mage of the utmost dreariness ; and 
which, in the brightest days of summer, 
oppressed the mind with a sense of 
sultry, cheerless, inhospitable steiility. 

Nothing could be more uniform and 
seclcded than the life we led. My 
falhei most inflexibly resisted every 
advance towards a familiar intercourse 
with hi> neighbours. At his desire, 
expressed in my infancy, and never 


afterwards recalled, the walks of my 
governess and myself were never ex- 
pended beyond the grounds. My bro- 
Thci f Edward was the only one of us 
who ever wandered beyond the pre- 
cincts of our own possessions. He, in- 
deed, was no sooner dismissed from 
the confinement of the study, than he 
was away upon some distant excur- 
sion ; no ciiangje of season could re- 
strain his erratic spirit within the range 
of our narrow limits. lie voluntarily 
undertook the execution of all our 
commissions to the neighbouring towns. 
His horse had explored the termination 
of every lane or sheep-walk, and was 
acquainted with the airs that circulate 
about every eminence in the vicinity. 
He contracted a boyish intimacy with 
all those surrounding families whose 
visits had been repelled by the formal 
and incommunicable manners of my 
father. Tl^e hounds never threw off 
with^i ten miles c*f home, but, as soon 
•is life Virgil and Horn or were 

laid aside, he found himself conducted 
into the cour'.e of their run by an in- 
fallible and irieaistible instinct. And 
wl^en th*j»e dreary, drizzling days of 
winter, which constitute the brightest 
portion of the sportsman’s life, were 
inteirnpted by the encroachments of 
the envious host, my brother might be 
found, either snipe-shooting on the 
borders of the neighbouring stream, or 
beating about the haunts of some de- 
voted wild duck, or skaiting on the 
dark bosom of some waters which had 
formed a lodgment in a hollow dFtfie 
opposite hills. Of his sister, he saw 
little; but*slill l loved him with the 
tendcrest affection. I could not ac- 
company him in his amusements; but 
J derived the only change that diversi- 
fied the sameness of my existence from 
his society, and gleaned all my know- 
ledge of what was passing in the world 
around me from the account he de- 
livered of Ins adventures and Ins sports. 
Though an unfrequent, he was my only 
companion. My father dearly loved 
I ns children ; but his was not a nature 
which could easily unbend itself to 
take part in the trifles with which we 
were interested. After dedicating his 
morning hours to the task of superin- 
tending our studies, he, for the re- 
mainder of the day, enclosed himself 
almost entirely in his private apart- 
ments. lie was as silent to his family 
as he was distant to his neighbours : at 
home he was mild and solitary, abroad 
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he was haughty and reserved. With 
my governess, it was almost impossible 
to communicate. Miss Simmons was* 
an accomplished machine. Her music* 
was faultless ; her singing was in per- 
fect tune, and most elaborately finished ; 
her playing was marked by the most 
correct admeasurement of time, and 
the most astonishing brilliancy of exe- 
cution. But neither one nor the other 
ever evinced the slightest touch of taste 
or feeling, which might distinguish it 
from the calculated movements of an 
automaton. Her drawing was in- 
spired by the twin sister of the formal 
muse from whom she had inherited her 
music ; her copies from the works of 
other artists were stiffly and disagree- 
ably exact ; while one experienced an 
emotion of surprise on looking at her 
original productions, to find that any 
thing so exquisitely finished in all its 
details should be so hard in its general 
effect. The person of Miss Siminons 
was in perfect correspondent**- will? the* 
character I have given of her attain- 
ments and accomplishments. The 
long and pointed bones of her figure had 
been modelled into form by .the iron 
rule and torturing power of stocks, of 
collars, and of back-boards. She walked 
or sat before me everyday — and all day 
long, an unwearied an irreproachable 
example of the manner in which every 
young lady ought to walk or sit. Every 
step of her foot; every action of her 
arms, every movement of her head, 
every turn of her eyes, was duteously 
correspondent with the precepts incul- 
cated by her dancing-master. Her 
features were unpleasantly regular; her 
complexion was of that ugly white 
which the good nature of society lias 
agreed to praise, as a sort of compensa- 
tion for the universal opprobrium vvith 
which its concomitant red hair is* vi- 
sited. Her conversation, of which the 
perennial stream was supplied by tiie 
inexhaustible fountain of her vanity, 
continually expatiated on the subject of 
her accomplishments, which she did 
not so much estimate on account of 
their intrinsic value as of the time and 
money that she had expended in ren- 
dering herself mistress of such exotic 
ornaments. Still she was excellent 
according to her nature. She dis- 
charged her duties towards me with an 
exemplary regularity ; her pride was 
interested in my progress. She was 
l ot rich, indeed, in the qualities that 
conciliate a flee lion ; but she became 


endeared to me by habit and recollec- 
tion. A thousand instances of her in- 
dulgence and her patience live upon 
niv memory. Her dull, measured, in- 
cessant, pedantic orations, soon ceased 
to occasion me any inconvenience. I 
pursued my» occupations without re- 
garding them, and, from frequent repe- 
tition, they became as little heeded by 
me as the shrill whistling of the wind, 
which no ingenuity of contrivance 
could altogether prevent penetrating 
through the chinks and crannies of the 
French windows of the drawing-room. 
Oh, yes, she was good — very good. I 
loved her dearly; I believe 1 love her 
still. If I no\v write of her with any 
approximation to the tone and language 
of satiric levity, it is not that my grati- 
tude is extinct, or that my regard for 
her has ceased ; but that the whole 
course of my thoughts has become un- 
happily disturbed. My mind is sym- 
pathetically affected by the bitterness of 
my heart. The impressions I lcceive 
from the circumstances around me, — 
th* opinions I form of the people with 
whom I live, — the sense in which I 
apprehend their woids, — the \iews I 
take of their moti\es and their conduct, 
have all become distorted and severe. 
My character seems to have lo>t its 
natural kindness in the slow' withoung 
of its hopes, and the blight ofits young 
affections. Oh ! it was not always 
thus. There was a time when every 
object appeared beautiful to my eyo>, 
and derived a glow and lustre from the 
light of my own imagination. In my 
girlhood, secluded os my existence 
was, books were m> most intimate 
companions. [ lived in an ideal woild, 
and peopled it with the heroes of 
poetry and tomance ; I believed in 
virtue, and truth, and lo\e, and con- 
stancy ; I dreamt that the lofty morals 
which were so beautifully expressed in 
my most favourite volumes, were really 
the principles by which mankind were 
influenced in all the active business of 
life, and which they were delighted to 
honour. Every high and generous 
sentiment was admitted with confi- 
dence; and — I may speak without 
vanity of that which no longer exists — 
an elevation, a refinement, a tenderness 
of mind and heart, were cherished in 
the retirement of my early home, which 
very little fitted ine to contend against 
the selfishness and the duplicity, the 
meanness and the malignity, which J 
have had to encounter in the woild. 
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But it is gone. I am no longer what I 
was in any thing ; in character, I am 
no more like my former self than those 
features — that sunken eye— that rouged 
cheek — and that mouth, with the lines 
of its unmeaning, artificial, conven- 
tional smile impressed afiout it — as I 
now see them, overshadowed by one of 
Madame Carson’s most inscrutably con- 
structed bonnets of blonde and roses, 
reflected in the opposite mirror, bear 
resemblance to the fair face which was 
mine at the time I am writing of; 
which was ever varying with every 
varying emotion of the soul, and which, 
secuie of meeting with nothing but 
looks of love and kindness in others, 
shed its beams of love and kindness 
upon all it looked on. — But I must 
not indulge in these retrospections; 
they only wring my own* heart, and 
unnecessarily impede the progress of 
my story. 

When I was about sixteen, my bro- 
ther was sent to OxfoicJ. This was the 
fust great event in my life. This se- 
paration caused many — the first, £nd 
ceitcunly the last — tears of childish 
■iOiiuw I ever shed. All my after 
tc.us have sprung from the source of a 
n.on; deep, and lasting, and matured 
affliction. 

As soon as Edward had made this 
hi^ fnM step towards entering the world, 
considerable alterations were«made in 
our domestic arrangements. More 
horses were purchased ; a new carriage 
was ordered; and our somewhat su- 
perannuated barouche was repaired 
and lepainted. The plate was sum- 
moned from its long repose in the cel- 
lar of the London banker. My father 
found occasion for renewing his ac- 
quaintance with several of the principal 
families of the neighbourhood. It was 
evident that the object of his retirement 
fioin society was accomplished, and 
that he contemplated a return to his 
forme: habits of life. The change was 
gradually effected, as the circumstance 
occurred. On my asking him one 
morning, at breakfast, whether he had 
any objection to my sending the foot- 
man to Alresford ; after intimating his 
consent by a silent inclination of the 
head, he turned to the butler, and said, 
“ Jams, it is necessary that Miss 
Howard should have a footman of her 
own.” And, in the course of the suc- 
ceeding week, another servant was ad- 
ded to the establishment. “ These 
curtains,” said Miss Simmons, “ are 


most wretchedly faded by the sun.” 
Mj* father looked at them for an in- 
| slant, and then, casting his eyes cur- 
sorily round the room, answered, 
“ Julia, my love, these things must be 
corrected. You must order new furni- 
ture for these apartments. When your 
brother and his friend arrive, we must 
cease to be the recluses we have been : 
and this worn carpet, and these anti- 
quated hangings, would not shew cre- 
ditably for us in the eyes of our critical 
and punctilious neighbours.” 

All our new arrangements were 
scarcely finished when the long summer 
vacation commenced. Early in June, 
Edward returned to us, and his friend, 
Charles Lydgate, accompanied him. 
After they had been at home a day or 
two, my father announced his desire of 
gathering “ some of the neighbouring 
families around us;” and measures 
were take^ for carrying his scheme into 
execution. Carols of invitation were 
' sent oWYoT the first of an intended 
series of dinners. The neighbours, 
with their lengthy sons and dumpy 
daughters, were summoned to attend. 
‘fc\Ve uid call for them and, like 
the obedient spirits of Owen Glen- 
dower, “ they did come when we did 
call for them.” But we all, with one 
consent, voted their presence a disa- 
greeable intrusion ; and they came no 
more, because they were no more 
called for. My brother, Charles Lyd- 
gate, and myself, were sufficient to 
each other. We read, we rode, we 
walked, we drew, vve sung together. 
A new light seemed to have broken on 
my exist Ace; another and an unknown 
instinct was awakened in my breast. 
All my faculties had acquired a keener 
sense, and were glowing with a touch 
of more lively and thrilling animation ; 
no moment was found to linger in its 
course. Those avocations which I had 
hitherto regarded as the means of 
merely occupying the hours of the 
day, were suddenly endowed with the 
power of delighting them. My fa- 
vourite authois never appeared so ex- 
quisite to me before ; I discovered 
beauties in them whicli till then had 
escaped my observation ; I caught the 
deep and latent sentiment of passages 
which my eye had previously run over 
without apprehending their import, or 
appreciating their excellence : even the 
surrounding country began to find fa- 
vour in my sight. All is lovely that 
the heart shines upon. If, indeed, 
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there was nothing worthy of admira- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood 
of our home, there were still mlinyi 
spots, within the distance of a walk or 
ride, which might be visited with plea- 
sure by those who, like ourselves, were 
not unwilling to be pleased. Much 
that is common-place in nature proved 
susceptible of picturesque effect when 
transmitted to the sketch-book. At all 
events, the heavens dre every where 
the same; and in our evening ^rides, 
while we gazed on the venerable towers 
of Winchester Cathedral, rising darkly 
against the glories of the setting sun ; 
while, as the shades of twilight grew 
deeper and more deep around us, we 
marked the tenants of some distant 
rookery winging their long, slow, and 
regular line of flight towards their 
home ; cr, while ever anxious to lengthen 
out the hours of our happiness to the 
utmost, we still, on our return, saun- 
tered about the walks of the" shrubbery, 
and looked upon the s*ai**#wWy mic-' 
cessivcly became visible in the ‘-kv, I 
wondcitd that tho«e objects had never 
before excited my adnuiation to the 
same degioe; and ceased toile sip- 
prised at heaimg the lepioaches with 
which Charles L) d^ate would some- 
limes good-naturedly attack my bio- 
ther, for having attempted to preju- 
dice his mind by infavouiable de- 
scuptions of cur place and country. 
Oh ! how rapidly did the four months 
of that vacation pass aw ay ! I ha\ e no 
distinct recollection of any paitieulaL 
events, or ot any striking ciicurn&tances, 
that happened ; all that T can lemcmLer 
of that time was, the delightful con- 
sciousness of loving, and the firm be- 
lief that I was loved again. There 
was the tneiry greeting when we met in 
the morning ; there was the bright, 
gay, laughing, summer day ; there was 
the glorious sunset ; and there was the 
evening, with its delightful communion 
of open thoughts and ardent feelings. 
These are the only impressions that 
remain upon my memory of that — the 
happiest — season of my life. But is 
it not always thus? Are not those 
ever the brightest periods of our exist- 
ence which are marked by no strongly 
exciting incidents, and of which we 
only lemember, when they are past, 
that they glided quietly away from us, 
in the blesl companionship of those we 

October—* a beautiful October — full 
of those calm, dear, sunny, autumnal 


days “ which send unto the heart a 
summer feeling," had now nearly 
passed away; and the time was come 
when my brother and his friend were 
to return to Oxford. We could hardly 
believe it possible that the vacation 
was over, — i‘ had seemed so long in 
prospect, so short in retrospection. 
The day befere our separation was sad 
and silent: we tried to relieve our 
melancholy by turning to our former 
methods of amusement; but they had 
lost the power of affording us any en- 
tertainment. They were taken up in 
swift succession, and, one after another, 
impatiently cast aside. As a last re- 
source, we seated ourselves on a sofa by 
the window ; and, while we watched 
the large orb of the rising moon, ap- 
peared to listen to the long and scien- 
tific sonata of Miss Simmons. 11 cr 
music afforded an excuse for our un- 
wonted silence, and her indefatigable 
vanity was delighted at being allowed 
'O many hours ot unpaiticipated exhibi- 
tion. To her, perhaps, those four last 
months of which we were painfully 
regretting the termination, had aflbidcd 
no occasion of such continued and un- 
mmgled satisfaction. 

On the morning of their deptiiiurc, 
as my father and my brother wcio 
buried in directing some alterations in 
the luggage, (.diaries J.ydunc and I 
stood together in the portico. 

‘‘You will scon forget us," he ‘-aid, 
“ and all the happy time \\c have 
passed together, when we arc* once 
away, Julia.” 

The “Julia” made my heart beat 
quicker, and called the blush of plea- 
sure to my cheek. It was the first 
tune he had ever called me by my 
Christian name. Never before, amid 
all the familianty of our intercourse, 
had he ventured to add 1 ess me hy any 
other than the formal appellation of 
“ Miss Howard." 

I did not answer on the instant ; and 
he repeated, “Oh! you’ll veiy soon 
forget us, when we're gone." 

“ Indeed I shall not. You are very 
much moie likely to lose the remem- 
brance of my father and myself." 

“ That 1 cun never do.” 

Nothing more was said. The words 
were nothing; but the tone in which 
ihey were spoken ; the grasp of the hand 
winch followed them ; the sudden turn- 
ing away ofhis head, to conceal, as 1 then 
believed, the tears which he was inca- 
pable of restraining, — all conveyed to 
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iny mi nil a most moving and emphatic 
comment. I knew nothing of the 
world then ; and, in my ignorance, I 
received these words, enforced as they 
were by the mannei in which they were 
uttered, as a declaration of attachment, 
and a promise of constancy. With 
Charles, perhaps, they were little more 
than the oidmary expressions of com- 
pliment and civility ; but I unhappily 
understood them according to the inter- 
pretation of my own affections. 

In a moment after, all was ready. 
My brother summoned Charles away. 
There was much kind ceremony at 
parting; many invitations to return; 
innumerable reiterations of the sorrow 
which the separation caused us. At 
length the carriage -door was closed ; 
the dreaded start was made. In a few 
minutes they had passed the gate ; 
and then, very shortly after, even 1 
could no longer catch the sound of the 
letirmg wheels. u They are fine fel- 
lows/' said niv father, w with a sigh; 
“ T am very sorry to prut with them." 
1 could not answer him, and we vvitlf- 
diew to our solitary occupations. 

Tims, before 1 was out, and was yet 
in, die school-room, the history of my 
life, --of the inward and o\ly impoit- 
iiiiT part of life, — of that hie of love, 
and hope, and fear, and entire de- 
pendency on another for every thing of 
happines* or miseiy, of weal «or wo, 
had alroadv, unconsciously and pre- 
maturely, been commenced. 

The sadness which, after the separa- 
tion was over, I bore with me to my 
chamber, I then considcied as the very 
bitterest feeling of which the heart is 
capable. All our notions of sorrow or 
of joy are comparative. The very con- 
dition which would be prized as hap- 
piness by those who have long been 
wretched, would be mourned over as 
wretchedness itself by those who have 
long been happy. W hat I regarded as 
misery at that moment, 1 should now 
dearly value as repose and peace. The 
melancholy which then cast its shadow 
o\er my soul acknowledged a sym- 
pathy with the beauties and solitudes 
of nature ; it had an interest in paint- 
ing and poetry ; it was soothed by 
music; it was gentle and affectionate 
to all around me; it was elevated b> a 
sense of undivided and confiding love ; 
and it was cheered by the prospect of 
no very distant meeting. At Christ- 
mas, my brother and Charles Lydgate 
were to return. Oh! what comfort 


would it now be to me again to shed 
the tears, and again to experience the 
feelings, of unembittered tenderness, 
with^vhich then I sung, — 

lie came — and o'er this dreary scene 
A light appeared which bad not been : 

He went — and the unwonted ray 
With his depaiture past away. 

He came, like yonder beam which dyes 
With rainbow hues the stormy skies ; 

And leaves, its fleeting brightness o'er. 
The cloud, the daikness, and the shower. 

I have not transcribed these verses, 
or any of the rest which follow in the 
course of my narrative, because I con- 
sider them as deserving publication for 
their own merit’s sake, but because 
they appear to me to be somewhat 
cuiious, as specimens of the sort of 
poetry winch is suggested of the 
thoughts thi^L throng about the mind 
of tlu* unhappy, find in which they 
?eek to ffefievff themselves of the weight 
of their affliction, without having energy 
enough to encounter the labour of re- 
vising or correcting what they have 
written. * 

I said that at Christmas my brother 
and his friend were again expected. I 
counted the days that intervened : and 
every night, as I blotted from my 
pocket-almanack the day winch had 
passed away, I delighted myself in 
contemplating the diminished number 
tliat remained. 

During this time of anxious and 
eagerly increasing expectation, it oc- 
curred to me, that the winter would no 
longer be favourable to the pursuits 
which had interested us in the summer 
and the autumn months, and that some 
new methods of passing away our time 
must be provided. Tins thought was 
the source of abundant occupation to 
me. 1 busied myself in devising 
schemes, and collecting materials for 
our Christmas amusements. I taught 
myself to play at billiards : J sent to 
town for every new publication which 
promised to afford diversion to our 
long evenings around the fireside: I 
gathered together the instruments of 
all the games that are enumerated in 
the catalogue of domestic sports : and* 
before the day appointed for the return 
of Charles and Kdward had arrived, 

I had accumulated a most abundant 
armoury of weapons to kill time, and 
had possessed myself of the means of 
dissipating years of happy idleness for 
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those who loved with as deep, as entire, 
and as permanent an affection as my 
own. My mind, continually employe/! 
on the holyday term before me, te< med 
with innumerable inventions for secur- 
ing and brightening its happiness. I 
was determined not to be too prodigal 
of my acquisitions ; to conceal them in 
my dressing-room, where no one ever 
entered but by my especial invitation ; 
to produce them, one by one, [n suc- 
cession, but not too mpidly ; to dis- 
pense my treasures with a liberal, but 
not a lavish hand, as our ordinary re- 
sources became exhausted. Every rainy 
day, every season of languor or de- 
pression, every hour of weariness or 
ennui , every fall of snow, every unoc- 
cupied evening, was to feel the cheer- 
ing influences of my presence. I was 
to move among the party as some 
benevolent spirit, who extended her 
guardianship around theuv — watching 
over their welfare', cherishing v. their 
smiles, and anticipating jfiid'peventing 
the rise of every gloomy cloud on 
their brow. Thus rich in hopes, and 
strong in the means of their accomplish- 
ment, I awaited with sleepless and r fe- 
verish impatience the arrival of the 16th 
of December. 

My father evidently sympathised in 
all my anxiety for the return of Charles 
and Edward, lie very rarely made any 
demonstration of his feelings, lie 
seemed, indeed, to deny himself every 
voluntary expression of what was pass- 
ing in his heart, as a species of inde- 
corous and ostentatious egotism ; but, 
in spite of himself, his affections would 
continually betray themself'es through 
his cold, polite, and somewhat formal 
manners, by signs which were suffi- 
ciently intelligible. 1 could discover, 
through all his habitual reserve, how 
eagerly he looked forward to the com- 
mencement of the Christmas vacation. 
Ills custom of retiring to the study 
after dinner was given up while .my 
brother gnd his friend were with u», 
and it had never been again resumed, 
llis evenings were now always spent 
with Miss Simmons and myself in the 
drawing-room ; where, before we sum- 
moned him to coffee, his chair and 
reading-desk were regularly set for him 
in his own exclusive place by the fire- 
side. We were generally a very silent 
party. I had no topics to suggest. 
The great theme on which my thoughts 
invariably rested, was one of which I 
could not speak. The image of Charles 


was always present to tny imagination ; 
and I hardly dared to speak, lest the 
sound of my voice should disturb the 
vision and dissipate the illusion. Miss 
Simmons always became silent in the 
presence of my father. Edward used 
to call her linusual taciturnity on such 
occasions, “ the instinctive homage of 
vanity to pride.” As the Christmas 
approached, my father himself would 
often interrupt the stillness of the time, 
by turning to me, and saying, “ We 
shall be quite alive again next week, 
Julia, when your brother comes or, 
“ I hope tins fine weather may con- 
tinue while your brother is with us.” 
But then, afteT my brief reply, the 
conversation dropped, and we relapsed 
into our wonted silence. It was plain 
that, while my father seemed to be 
absorbed fii the volume before him, his 
thoughts were often wandering from it, 
to hold affectionate communion with 
the remembrance of his son. My heart 
severely upbraided me for my own 
comparative indifference. I legarded 
lfas a sin, m an only sister towards an 
only brother, to find myself taking so 
much more interest in another than in 
him. This aberration', or rather this 
division, of my love, appeared to me 
as a guilty severing of the lies of child- 
hood ; and in every moment of less 
buoyant spirits, my conscience bitterly 
resented my forgetfulness, as an infi- 
delity to the domestic chanties. 

On the loth ofDecember — the morn- 
ing of happy expectation-— 1 was awake 
long befoie the dawn, and had de- 
scended to the break fa st- room more 
than an hour earlier than usual. I 
thought to have found myself alone 
there ; but my father was already down 
before me. Oh! tlieie is a calm and 
steady energy in parental love, which 
disdains to be outstripped by the rest- 
less speed of any less sacred or less 
disinterested affection. Our breakfast 
was soon despatched. Without any 
previous communication, we prepaied 
to walk. We intuitively apprehended 
the wishes and intentions of each other. 
Our anxiety to be again in the society 
of those who were so dear to us, would 
not allow us to remain quietly within 
the boundaries of our own grounds ; 
but, rapidly passing through the gates, 
we directed our course along the high 
load to meet them. The morning was 
fair, and clear, and frosty. The earth 
was firm and crisp beneath our tread. 
The air blew upon us with a cheerful 
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freshness. The sky was without a cloud . 
A redbreast was singing loudly, with 
all the joyousness of summer, from the 
leafless branches of a mountain-ash. 
And the sun was sparkling beautifully 
on the light and silvery frost-wreaths, 
which, like the hopes of*youth, were 
gradually dissolving round us in their 
brightness into tears. Our hearts caught 
the inspiration of the scene. Every 
object that the eye alighted on afforded 
us an argument of conversation. In- 
numerable topics were started and pur- 
sued awhile, and then lost sight of in 
the digressions they produced. Where 
the fancy failed, the natural gaiety of 
the moment made up for its deficiencies. 
And thus we passed at a rapid pace, 
arm-in-arm, along the London Road, 
laughing and talking; till, at the end 
of about an hour’s walk, the long wished- 
for carriage arose suddenly to view, on 
the summit of an eminence before us. 
The breathless impatience, the flush of 
pleasure, the quick fluttering of the 
heart, the stopping the horses, the 
bustle of the unexpected meeting, w?re 
no inoie than the operation of an in- 
stant. A minute had scarced passed, 
and the empty chariot was advancing 
leisurely towards the house. My father, 
leaning on Edward’s arm, was address- 
ing and answeting a world of interro- 
gations ; and I found myself, without 
any arrangement of our owi^f left to 
follow them under the protection of 
Charles Lydgate. In that little minute, 
all my gaiety had evaporated. Love 
quickens our perceptions, to the de- 
struction of our peace. The flow of 
my aident feelings of attachment had 
been checked by the cold V Miss 
Howard which was twice repeated 
in Ins answer to my expressions of 
kind welcome. Intimidated and re- 
pulsed, my ardent joy at meeting him 
returned to my own breast, to chill and 
sadden it. Then I fancied that my re- 
ception of my brother had been hurried, 
and negligent, and unsisterly. Disap- 
pointed in him on whom my happiness 
had become dependent, I grew dissa- 
tisfied with myself. Charles and I 
addressed each other but seldom. The 
few observations that we made were 
general and uninteresting. We only 
cons*rained ourselves to speak, to 
escape from the heavy oppression of 
our silence. My brother, his eyes 
beaming with delight at being at home 
again, would from time to time cast a 
look behind him, and stretch out his 


hand towards me, and express, by a 
word or smile, his gratification at our 
teunion, and then turn away again, to 
listen to the news, or reply to the in- 
quiries, of my father. There was no 
anxiety, no doubt, no taste of bitter- 
ness, mingled with the full contentment 
of their meeting. As we drew nearer 
to the house, Charles also appeared to 
be awakened b^the associations of the 
scenes, around him to the remembrance 
of his ioriner feelings. He recurred to 
the happiness of the preceding summer. 
He spoke of the rides, the walks, the 
readings, the drawing excursions, we 
had undertaken together. Experience 
lias since taught me that his manner of 
reverting to these circumstances evinced 
no real feeling — that the language was 
all conventional — that the tone ofvoice 
and the expression of the eye were mo- 
delled after the ordinary forms of an 
unmeaningjgallantry. But, at the time, 
# I xvrt deceived by them. In my igno- 
rance of alT the polished frauds and 
authorised dissimulations of society, I 
could not doubt but thus to dwell with 
pleasure on times and amusements that 
were past, was a proof of kindly feeling 
towards those who were the companions 
of them. All doubts of his constancy 
were dispersed; and, before we had 
reached our home, the airy fabric of my 
hopes was soaring as perfect and as 
fair as ever; and my happiness seemed 
to have acquired an increase of bril- 
liancy from the darkness of the trans- 
ient clouds by which it had been for 
a moment overcast. 

Charles really was changed in his 
feelings towards me, eagerly as I flat- 
tered myself into a contrary persuasion. 
And what was the cause of this estrange- 
ment? Whence originated this miser- 
able disruption of two young hearts — 
this blight of an attachment that might 
have been eternal — this attaint to the 
ingenuousness of his character — and 
this total annihilation of my happiness ? 
Some months after, I learned all the 
secret of this diversion of his regard. 
He iiad, during the last term, gone 
from Cambridge to the ball at Hunt- 
ingdon. His beauty bad there attracted 
the notice of Lady Elizabeth Fordham, 
a woman long past the bloom of youth, 
but wonderfully well skilled in pre- 
serving tne appearance of it. She nad 
high birth, and some fashion. She had 
lively talents and attractive manners. 
She was married to an indolent, easy, 
epicurean husband, who, as long as his 
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dinner and his wines were of the first 
character at home, was perfectly care- 
less of the way in which his wiftj 
amused herself abroad. She enjqyed, 
moreover, that sort of cracked, but not 
severed reputation, to which many pri- 
vileges appear to be attached. It 
endows the woman who is so qualified 
with peculiar charms in the eyes of the 
majority of men; it attracts them in 
crowds, as competitors for her favour ; 
and renders them prodigal in lavishing 
upon her the attentions it encourages. 
Lady Elizabeth Fordham was, to a cer- 
tain degiee, a personage — in the coun- 
try, she was a very leading personage 
indeed ; and, to one so young as 
Charles Lydgate, hei admiration, ex- 
pressed, as it was, with a most un- 
blushing candour, conferred a distinc- 
tion, which was not only extremely 
gratifying to his personal vanity, but 
which gave him position %mong men 
of a more advanced itnd certain footing 
m society. Be^des, it n?ude"fcim the' 
fashion. All the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood, who were of an ardent 
turn, caught the infection ; and, acting 
under the sanction of such a precedent, 
became almost as clamorous as Lady 
Elizabeth in the expiession of their 
enthusiasm. And thus the remembrance 
of my poor ments was dissipated in the 
flatteries that magnified Ins own ; while 
the love which lie had felt himself was 
lost in the exultant sense of the love 
which he was the object of m otlicis. 
Perhaps, indeed, surrounded and coin t- 
cd by those who had already taken 
rank as women, m the midst of his 
triumphs over heaits more fortified by 
the discipline of the world, flushed 
with his success over affections more 
experienced in the school of the pas- 
sions, he became ashamed of ins 
attachment to a girl so young, so 
simple, and so thoroughly unknown 
to, and ignorant of, society, as myself. 
Good Heavens, that such things should 
be ! Wh r en, at the distance of ten 
years from the time I am now writing 
of, I meet Lady Elizabeth Fordham. as 
I occasionally do at some great London 
dinners, I cannot discover the slightest 
trace of the beauty for which she was 
then distinguished. She has become 
old, and fat, and gouty. All the charm 
ofhci manner lias disappeared before 
an overweening selfishness, which is 
t .-ry day on the increase ; and which, 
keeping her constantly on the watch for 
her own interest and convenience, will 


hardly allow her to observe the restraints 
imposed by the ordinary usages and 
general conventions of civilised life. 
All her lovers have departed from her. 
One flatterer still remained faithful, till 
last summer ; but then a very efficient 
cook she had died of the cholera, — and 
now he has proved fickle like the rest. 
Seeing her, as she now is, I cannot 
conceive how it is possible that such a 
person should ever for a moment have 
fascinated Charles Lydgate. But so it 
was. I did not hear of it for many 
months after ; and, when told me, 1 
was very slow in believing the report. 
But how shamefully I am digressing ! 

After we arrived at. the house, the 
morning was spent in accompanying 
my brother in his circuit to the vanous 
objects of domestic interest. In the 
evening, thV drawings which I had made 
from our summer sketches were pro- 
duced, looked at, criticised, and gene- 
rally approved. We related to each 
other — with great reserv.it ions, indeed, 
on the pait of diaries— such cncum- 
st&nces of interest a> had happened to 
us during the period of our separation. 
When I call to miml the tntlcs which 
1 then dwelt upon as mallei* of im- 
portance — the hutching of my ennui u s’ 
egs*, and the death of m\ beautiful 
geranium — and think hfW childish 
they must have made me appear m 
Charles V eye*, after the incur impas- 
sioned mtcifcstc, and moic oxei'ing 
conversation, of the society he had so 
lately mingled with, I feel the blushes 
of shame burning upon iny cheek, and 
mounting to my forehead, as I write. 
We aftei wards attempted some new 
music < winch Edward had brought 
with him from London. Charles had 
recommended it. The songs had de- 
lighted him, when he heard them sung 
by a friend of his. lie did not say 
who that friend was. 

The thiee succeeding days were clear, 
arid bright, and frosty, as the day of 
their arrival. In the mornings, wc 
walked and rode together. After dinner, 
we were occupied with music and bil- 
liards. There was no moment of weari- 
ness, and, consequently, no demand 
upon my treasury of amusement. We 
were together. I saw him move — I 
heard him speak— I was continually 
the object of his attentions ; and if the 
idea occasionally crossed my imagina- 
tion, that there was an indescribable 
deficiency in the manner of them, 
which rendered them less valuable 
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than those I hail formerly received, 
the suspicion was indignantly rejected, 
as im worthy the generosity and the 
confidence of a true affection. I per- 
suaded myself that Chailes was too 
excellent to be guilty of inconstancy. 
I\Iy memory assures me th%f, at that 
time, my heart was satisfied — my con- 
tentment appeared incapable of en- 
hancement ; or, if I wished for any 
thing, it was only for a favourable op- 
portunity of discovering the precautions 
against ennui which I had taken, and 
bringing forward some of my enormous 
stoie of books and playthings. Any 
circumstance would have pleased me, 
which disclosed to Charles and Edward 
my past anxiety for their arrival, and 
the provision I had made for their re- 
ception. On retiring to my chamber, 
the third night after their retffrn, when 
1 looked from my window, and saw 
the prognostics of the disappearing 
frost — the absent o of the bright and 
twinkling star!igh% and the portentous 
circle of palp clouds about the moon — 
I welcomed them as the certain hai* 
lungers of an increase of happiness. 
On awaking m the night, no sounds 
cvei Fill so soothingly on my car, as 
the I' guku boating of the lain against 
m^ window And it was with exqui- 
site del ml it that, when morning dawned, 
1 looked upon the di niched landscape, 
on liie thick mn>ts winch weic^esting 
upon the distant hills, and on the gray 
and ragged clouds which were droop- 
ing nearer and nearer to the eaith, and 
dnfting together into dark and watery 
masses. Z\I y invention immediately set 
itself to work, in devising a plan for 
the distribution of the day. In $ few 
seconds, every hour had its peculiar 
occupation allotted it. As soon as 
breakfast was over, Charles and Ed- 
waid were alternately to read aloud 
fiom a new volume of travels ; while I 
finished my large drawing of an early 
twilight new of Winchester Cathedial. 
Tins T conceived a serious, fitting, and 
instructive way of passing the morning. 
For the rest of the day, 1 had many 
plans in contemplation ; but I left my- 
self free to be guided by circumstances 
as to the one which should be eventually 
earned into effect. But the promise of 
continued rain, which was disclosed in 
the appearances of the sky, and le- 
pcated by the direction of the vane of 
the weathercock, and assuied to me by 
the barometer, seemed to place me at 
the very height of ir.y ambition, to in- 


vest me w ith a real superiority over my 
companions, and to render me the dis- 
penser of all our domestic good or evil, 
during the long hoped-for time of its 
continuance. With these feelings of 
the most enviable self-complacency, I 
descended from my dressing-room, 
bending under the burden of two thick 
and heavy quarto volumes of travels. 
It was rather late^and I expected to be 
rallied on my indolence. I guessed 
what tlfcir observations would be, and 
was prepared with my answers. T anti- 
cipated the repetition of an old joke of 
Edward's; and was enjoying the laugh 
which would follow’ my unexpected 
retort. The hall clock must have been 
too quick, for, by its indications, it was 
past eleven. I hastened my steps to- 
wards the break fast- room ; and there 
the severest disappointment met me. 
The whole economy of the table was 
discomposed* The breakfast was over 
— theuparty had dispersed. Miss Sim- 
fhons wav sitllbg alone in the room, 
reading the newspaper, and waiting till 
I should come down. Long before the 
usual hour, my brother had summoned 
hereby a request to make breakfast for 
Charles Lydgate and himself; and they 
had set o AT, more than ari hour before, 
to join the hounds, which were to throw 
off at Titchborne Down. In all my 
calculations, this contravention to my 
designs had been altogether overlooked. 
It had actually escaped my recollection 
that the field-sports eschew the sun- 
shine, and rejoice m seasons of rain, 
and gloom, and mists, and dreariness. 
Or, perhaps, deceived by the flattery of 
my own affections, I imagined it im- 
possible that C harles should derive any 
pleasure from a pursuit in which I 
could have no participation, and which 
must necessarily separate him from my 
society for so large a portion of that 
time, which w’as to me so precious 
and so brief. I was sure that I could 
never have so acted towards him ; and 
I felt humbled and defeated. # I almost 
immediately withdrew to my dressing- 
room ; and there 1 locked myself in, 
and sat down and wept, overpowered 
by emotions, of which the suffering and 
the intensity were by no means in pro- 
portion to the slight occasion which 
had excited lliem. — But so it always is 
with those who deeply love. — The 
acute, naked, shrinking sensibility of 
every strong affection, is conscious of 
none of the inferior gradations of hap- 
piness or misery. It exists in the ex- 
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tremes of darkness or of light. It 
passes with an instantaneous transition 
from the liveliest sense of joy to the 
keenest pang of agony. It changes 
from confidence to despair, and from 
despair to confidence again, with every 
variation of the face it delights ilsclf m 
gazing on. The most trivial incident 
can cheer or pain, can animate or 
dispirit, the soul which is subjected to 
its imperious mastery. To tlmse who 
truly love, the sligiitest turn of the eye 
may open the fountain of our tears, or 
make the heart dance with gladness ; 
an almost imperceptible inflection of 
the voice may depress or reassure the 
spirit; a single word may crush the 
faculties beneath the weight of an in- 
superable despondency, or awaken into 
sudden life and freshness the gayest 
and most creative powers of the ima- 
gination. 

I shall not pause on <he events of 
the next three weeks. All the Country 
were congratulating themselves on the 
fine scenting days, and the glorious 
open weather. Every object looked 
cheerless and miserable without; and, 
for me, all was equally sad and melan- 
choly within. My time was almost as 
solitary as before the return of iny 
brother and his friend. They were 
with us, geneially, at breakfast ; but 
they were absent the whole day. Very 
frequently, they dined abroad. In- 
vitations were pressed upon them by 
the companions of their morning chase, 
which tiiey declared themselves inca- 
pable of refusing. I never could under- 
stand what it was that constituted this 
incapacity. And, when they did return 
to dinner, our evenings had lost their 
original tone of cheerfulness and so- 
ciality. Edward and Charles were 
exhausted by the fatigue which they 
had undergone in the early part of the 
day; and I had not energy of heait 
enough remaining to attempt exciting 
them to renewed exei lions. I was 
dispirited. I could not apply myself 
to any of my wonted occupations. I 
did nothing but wander from room to 
room, seeking for rest, and unable to 
find it. My sleep was broken. I had 
no wish to eat. The colour faded from 
my cheeks. My father and Edward, 
in opposition to all my assertions to 
the contrary, persisted in considering 
my health affected. I believe Charles 
Lydgate was not wholly unconscious 
of the mental anxiety, which was the 
real occasion of their fears for me. 


When they spoke of their apprehen- 
sions, I observed that he faintly blushed, 
and that his eyes fell involuntarily to 
the ground. At that time I was young 
in suffering : I have now become inured 
to it. My soul now seems to have 
acquired an independence of the body. 
It can, at the present moment, expe- 
rienced in sorrow, and strengthened by 
the efforts it has been forced to make, 
bear up against any kind of injury. 
It can sustain the pangs of jealousy, 
it can contemplate the indications of 
indifference, it can encounter neglect 
and forgetfulness, and can writhe in 
secret agony all the while, without 
allowing the slightest exterior symptom 
to give notice of the agitation that is 
passing on within. But, in my earlier 
years, it was not so. My frame sym- 
pathised with every emotion of my 
breast. And it was not possible that 
my health should remain unimpaired, 
while my heart was grieved with the 
afflicting anc.1 irritating sense of an 
affection unequally returned. During 
ihc long, long hours of CluuleVs ab- 
sence, 1 remained in my own apart- 
ments. And, oh ! how piercing was 
the agony of my solitary reflections 
there, as I compared my eager longing 
for his return to me, with his constant 
willingness 10 be away again in the 
pursuit of some distant pleasure. 

My father had determined that I 
should appear in public, for the first 
time, at an Alresford ball, which was 
to take place at the end of the Christ- 
mas vacation ; and, on the morning 
before this great event occuired,as I 
was sitting in melancholy loneliness in 
my <lressing-room, Miss Simmons en- 
tered to consult me about some ar- 
rangement m my dress for that im- 
portant evening. She instantly saw 
that I had been weeping ; and, with a 
tone of affectionate entreaty, implored 
me to intrust to her the cause of iny 
distress. Surprised, in the hurry of the 
moment, almost unconsciously to my- 
self, I discovered to her the story of 
my secret love and sorrow*. She had 
no sooner caught the sense of words, 
which she seemed to do with difficulty, 
than she started back, and, for a time, 
gazed at me with speechless astonish- 
ment. ller face lost its look of sym- 
pathy, and assumed an expression of 
incredulous surprise ; and when, at 
length, she recovered her power of 
giving utterance to her emotions, it 
was only to assure me that, under 
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such circumstances, I could expect no 
commiseration from her. The con- 
fidence was beyond her comprehension. 
iC The circumstance was quite unpre- 
cedented. ^ “ Her experience had 

never extended to the knowledge of 
so scandalous a solecism in female 
conduct ;” “ To fall in love ? she never 
heard of such a thing;” “It was 
like a housemaid;” “ It was a vul- 
garism “ It was such a grossierete 
as she had conceived it impossible for 
any young lady to commit, who had, 
from her very infancy, possessed the 
advantages of her tuition;” “ No per- 
son, she could assure me, who was 
at all raised above the very lowest 
classes of society, ever permitted their 
affections to be engaged before the 
marriage-articles were decided on, and 
the settlements were signed.”* 

I interrupted her voluble amazement 
with an earnest charge of secrecy. 
There was no necessity for my urging 
such a request. She would not, for 
the worth of kingdoms,, degrade the 
dignity of the sex by the disclosure 
so humiliating an occurrence.” After 
advising me to rid myself of my af- 
fection, which she seemed to consider 
as completely easy and voluntary an 
act. as putting off my bonnet ; and 
assuring me again that no hint of the 
subject of our conversation should 
ever emanate from her, she left me to 
conclude her consultation wifli my 
maid about my dress for the ensuing 
ball. 

I find the following verses in my 
portfolio, with the date of the montli 
and year written at the top ; and, if 
my memory does not deceive me, 
they were murmured over my [fliitar 
to a tune which Charles had often 
sung with me, while the remonstrance 
of Miss Simmons was yet vivid in my 
recollection : — 

January 1829 . 

The love I hear, I must not name ; 

To feel is wrong, to own were shame ; 
Tor woman’s breast should never yearn 
With fondness, meeting no return"; 

Nor o'er the violated vow 
Thus idly weep, ns 1 do now; 

]3ut cast her tenderness aside, 

And find security in pride. 

But nursed in solitudes apart, 

With no instructor but my heart, 

1 learnt to love and to regret, 

But missed the science to forget ; 


And when he praised this fading cheek, 
And spoke such words as lovers speak, 

It seemed not wrong to yield him then 
Tl?e love I can’t recall again. 

• 

These verses were written at seven- 
teen. I again repeat, that they are 
not inserted on the supposition of 
their possessing any poetical merit, 
but because they reflect the actual 
feeling of the moment, and may thus 
convey p more distinct idea of the 
state of my mind than a more finished 
and minute description. The roughest 
sketch made upon the spot is generally 
more true to nature, than any picture, 
however elaborate, of which it may 
serve as the archetype. 

The next day was, as I have said, 
the day of the ball. Charles and Ed- 
ward dined at Alresford with the 
Hampshire Hunt, or the County Club, 
or some other male congregation of a 
similar description.; my father re- 
i&ainea at lion** to attend Miss Sim- 
mons and myself. This evening wit- 
nessed my first introduction in any 
thing like general society. I had, for 
years, heard my “ coining out" spoken 
of Ss an important epocha. It was, 
indeed, an affair of momentous interest 
to every individual of the house, ex- 
cept myself. My father and my bro- 
ther had formed considerable expect- 
ations of the sensation which was to 
be occasioned by what they called my 
beauty. Miss Simmons contemplated 
me, with my little talents and accom- 
plishments, as a work of her own 
creation, and was impatient for the 
moment # w|jen the public would be 
called upon to survey, to criticise, and 
to appreciate the skill she had ex- 
hibited in its execution. My maid 
had received the patterns of my dress 
direct from Paris, and participated in 
my governess’s concern for my success. 
The inferior domestics seemed to im- 
agine that their own honour and credit 
were, in some strange and unintelligible 
way, involved in the triumphsuchieved 
by their young mistress ; and, in open 
defiance of the air of augmented self- 
importance and the forbidding frowns 
which silently reproached their pre- 
sumption from beneath the golden 
curls and silver turban of Miss Sim- 
mons, they would crowd into the hall, 
and hang over the staircase, and peep 
from behind the doors, to admire my 
looks and my dress, and to witness 
my departure to the ball. 
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It was very late when we arrived at 
Alvesford, and the first dances were 
over. J\Jy sensations, on first findirjg 
myself encircled by the glare ofjights 
and the throng of company, were, 1 
believe, very different from those which 
are generally experienced by young 
persons on such occasions. Every 
other girl in the ardour of youthful 
expectation, the excitement of the im- 
agination, the thrilliffg sense of being 
an object of remark, the coif.cnding 
impulses of vanity and shyness, the 
confidence of untried powers, the con- 
sciousness of unattenuated charms, and 
the glow of delight enkindled by the 
possession of her first ornaments, is 
presented to society with all the little 
pride and coquetry of female nature 
fluttering at the breast, and regards 
her introduction to the world as the 
commencement of a happy story, and 
the prelude to the fulfilment of a long 
course of brilliant. anticipation^. Se- 
parated, as I have bc^i, by peculiar 
circumstances, from any personal in- 
terest iri the scenes m which I have 
moved, my observation on the occur- 
lences that have passed in review Jbe- 
fore me has been active in proportion 
as my affections weie disengaged from 
them. I have moved amid the crowd 
as an isolated being, and have been a 
passive spectator of their busy pui- 
po*es. I have witnessed the first ap- 
pearance of many of the young, the 
beautiful, and the gay, on the eventful 
and perilous theatre of society ; I have 
caught the murmur of the flattery that 
attended them; 1 have noticed the 
brightening lustre of the ♦ triumphant 
eve, and the heightening glow of the 
exultant cheek ; I have surveyed them, 
as each practised in succession their 
little arts of fascination ; I have watched 
them all through the repetition of those 
many stratagems to attract admiration, 
and to raise admiration into love, 
which have so often been essayed, 
which arc so obnoxious to detection, 
which arc always seen through, and 
which aie, nevertheless, as continually 
and as confidently renewed, as if they 
had never before been attempted or 
exposed. 1 have followed the glance 
of observation as it made its circuit 
lound the apartment from beneath the 
downcast eyelids, to take account of 
tile number of admirers, and I have 
marked the object on which it rested 
longest ; 1 have perceived the gradual 
exaltation of the spirts, as the attentions 


of the partner became less equivocal ; 
and have pitied the constrained gaiety 
and the artificial smile which so in- 
adequately veiled the anxieties of dis- 
appointment ; 1 have contemplated 

the progress of the work of the lovers’ 
destiny, as»it originated in almost im- 
perceptible beginnings, and was con- 
tinued by slight aids and casual oc- 
currences, tilt some trivial accident 
occasioned its completion. With a 
few, a very few, there has been a 
prosperous conclusion to the story. 
With some, the peace of the heart was 
lost, and the bloom of youth was 
wasted in a vain pursuit of a conquest 
beyond their power to achieve : — with 
others, affection was sacrificed to am- 
bition; and then there u,i$ a gleam of 
splendour, and a dreary after-life of 
vexation Or shame: — and with by far 
the greater number there has been a 
mutual love and contiavtninu circum- 
stances, sighs and lenis, vows and 
separatum, a buef fuhlitv and a long 
o!)b\ion. lh.it of the vt rv, voiy main , 
whose fortunes! have ^een launched <m 
the <tonn) and tioubl d wateis of the 
hall-room — which b, poiliaps, t lie 
eventful sphere of a woman’s Ins-tory — 
of all the very many \vhu>c late, bom 
the cailicst dawn of expectation to its 
accomplishment oi its defeat, has been 
laid open to my inspection ; never 
have \ observed a smgh* individual, 
who, like in) self, came forth from the 
privacy of the school-room with the 
die o l her existence all cad y ca^t ; and 
who, m the premature depression of 
the spirit, contemplated the opening 
scenes around her, as they exist in 
their^blank and unadorned reality, un- 
coloured by any of the* illusive tints of 
hope, and unilluinined by any, even 
the faintest, glow of the imagination. 
Eut, perhaps, this very preoccupation 
tended to heighten the effect of my 
introduction. It gave me the ap- 
pearance of perfect self- possession. 
I forgot the cAwd by which I was 
surrounded, and was as unconscious, 
as 1 was careless, of the observations 
excited by my piesence. Setting no 
value on the general gaze that followed 
me, my composure was undisturbed 
by any of those innumerable and inde- 
finable indications of gratified vanity 
which are so often seen to impair the 
grace of youth by giving an artificial 
character to the manners. I perceived 
that my father moved with a more stately 
step, and held iny arm closer within his : 
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that Miss Simmons’s mouth curled up 
into a smile of complacency at the 
light corner; but, till my brother arid 
Charles Lydgate joined us, and began 
to rally me on what they called my 
success, I had no conception that the 
visible gratification of my companions 
originated in any sensation occasioned 
by my appearance. It has always 
been inexplicable to me, how my 
father, with his knowledge of the 
world and elevation of character, 
should have taken so much interest as 
he did in the admiration thus ex- 
cited by bis daughter in the narrow 
circle of a country assembly-room : 
but there is a strong analogy between 
personal vanity and parental pride; 
and each, in the absence of more 
valuable praise, will delight itself with 
inferior flattery. • 

1 was distinguished as the centre of 
attraction. The few men, with any 
pieien^ion^ to fashion, who were pre- 
sent, were cagei to be introduced to 
me. Loi d Botley, a yoftng, and long, 
and narrow peer, jiisl out ot his nun^- 
nty, wa< quite oppiessive with hi>» un- 
ceasing but silent assiduities. That 
which is sonjih* b\ many immediately 
becomes enhanced in our estimation ; 
and Chailes, when he saw that my 
smiles were com ted as an honoui, 

■ vaiUd himself of whatever distinction 
lliev might confer, by renewing and 
redoubling his attentions to me. lie 
was all, if not more, than lie had ever 
been. My spmts were raised m con- 
sequence, from the lowest depths of 
despondency to their highest pitch of 
elevation. lie danced with me twice, 
and he danced with no one else. If I 
was engaged with another, he repeat- 
edly drew nigh and communicated his 
quizzing remarks upon my partner; 
and when a set of quadiilles was over, 
he would inuuiably accompany me to 
iny seat beside either my father or Miss 
Simmons. 

u Really, Chailes,” remonstrated my 
biother, 44 \ou must not sit here all 
night flirting with Julia. The flat- 
faced Miss Horsham is expiring with 
jealousy.” 

44 I am sorry for it; but really she 
must be permitted to expire in peace. 
1 cannot interfere to save her. I have 
4 hoped tin's very well] and told her 
4 the rovm is very full] and it’s extremely 
impertinent in the girl to entertain any 
furthei expectations.” 

Nothing could exceed my happiness. 


Charles was then parsimonious of his 
attentions. His manner to myself was 
observed by others. My heart had not 
misinterpreted its import. Almost 
immediately after this occurrence, I 
overheard a whisper from one old lady 
to another, assuring her that 44 Miss 
Howard was to be married to Mr. 
Lydgate as soon as that gentleman 
attained the age of twenty-five.” 

44 Twenty-five* dear ! why defer it 
solontf?” 

44 Oh, it’s very unfortunate for the 
young people ; but the old Mr. Lyd- 
gate, groundlessly fearful of his son's 
extravagance, lengthened the term of 
his minority, and has not allowed him 
to come into possession of his fortune 
till lie is five and twenty.” 

44 Oh, dear, wlvat a pity! ♦ Such a 
beautiful couple, too!” 

I knew the whole of this communi- 
cation to b$ false; every word was 
spokep on no betltr authority than the 
•nvention of £e speaker, but still it 
gave me pleasure. It was the echo of 
my hopes ; and my heart received it 
as the certain prognostic of their ac- 
complishment. 

W ith the return of morning my re- 
cently acquired serenity was again dis- 
turbed. When the next day broke 
upon me, all the bright visions and 
animating thoughts which had been 
inspired by the events of the past even- 
ing were rapidly dispersed. Only three 
entire days of the vacation now re- 
mained ; on the evening of the fourth, 
Edward and Charles were to set out 
on their return to Oxford. They hunted 
on the two^lays after the ball, and on 
the first day they dined from home. 
Ignorant as I then was of the little 
motives by which we are actuated in 
our conduct towards each other, was 
it possible that 1 should have antici- 
pated this ; that I could be prepared 
to find my society courted with so 
ostentatious a preference at one time, 
and so carelessly abandoned at an- 
other ; or that, meeting with conduct 
so unexpected, and to me so thoroughly 
unaccountable, l should not very deeply 
feel it ? On the night after the ball 
([ had riot seen Charles all day — he 
and Edward were out before I had 
risen, and their clothes had been sent 
for them to dress where they dined) — 
as I stood looking down upon the fire, 
with my hand resting upon the mantel- 
piece, and my head upon my band, 
my father left his book and walked 
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towards me. We were alone in the 
room; Miss Simmons had already 
gone to bed, fatigued with the unusugj 
festivities of the preceding evening. 
After a pause of a few minutes, as if 
preparing for some serious argument, 
my father placed his hand upon my 
shoulder, and, looking at me with an 
expression of peculiar tenderness, he 
said, “ Julia, there is some oppression 
upon your mind V 9 % 

“ No, indeed, father ; it’s nothing 
and I burst into tears. 

u I do not ask you to discover to 
me any secret, which it may give you 
pain to utter. I am convinced my 
child will never harbour any feeling 
in her heart, which my more severe 
duty as a father would lead me to insist 
on a confession of. But am I right V 9 
u In what, father ?’* 
u You love Charles Lydgate V 9 
I could not speak, but hid my face 
in my handkerchief* and wept. 

t( Your silence,’* lie %'ontinueA, “ i? 
sufficient. My dearest Julia, a friend 
less sincere would, perhaps, speak 
more soothingly to you at this moment 
than I dare to do; but 1 must be true 
to you. I have observed him well. 
My words will distress you ; but, trust 
me, I am not deceived. Your love is 
not returned. My child, we must 
strive to deliver ourselves from this 
affection, or your brother’s friend must 
be our visitor no more. Thank Hea- 
ven, after two days they will be gone !” 

lie kissed me with strong emotion, 
and I withdrew to my chamber. 

The apprehension of never seeing 
Charles again constrained me ever 
after to conceal my attachment. Cold 
as he was, my hopes were in opposi- 
tion to the conclusion arrived at by my 
father. Was it possible that he could 
have ceased to love me? That he 
once had loved me, I never for a 
moment questioned, nor do I question 
it now ; but could that love have really 
passed away, and for ever ? All was 
uncertaihty and wretchedness. My 
mind never for an instant rested on the 
same opinion ; and, in the following 
song, I begin with bewailing his in- 
constancy, and conclude with express- 
ing my conviction of his truth : — 

So?tg, 

r ould no affection bind thee, 

Could no remembrance move, 

That 1 thus giieve to find thee 
Inconstant in thy love ? 


Oh, Charles ! the wise would tell me 
To dash my tears away, 

And from a heart expel thee, 

Which thou could so betray. 

But still I must believe thee 
Unkind, but not untrue ; 

Nor though thou couldst deceive me, 
Would 1 be faithless too ? 

On the succeeding morning my bro- 
ther and his friend were again led 
abroad by their insatiable passion for 
the hunting. I know not what it was, 
but something occurred which brought 
the day’s sport to an unexpected con- 
clusion, and they came home earlier 
than usual. I was in my dressing- 
room, contemplating the store of books 
and puzzles, and various implements of 
amusement, which I had so diligently, 
but so u^lessiy, collected, and which 
were piled together in the corner of 
the room, or lying scattered about 
upon the chairs and sofas. On their 
return, not finding me in the drawing- 
room or the library, and being assured 
that I was in the house, Edward came 
up-stairs to seek me in my own apart- 
ment. His surprise at the scene be- 
fore him was extreme. He called 
aloud for Charles to come and witness 
it. Ilis friend was in the passage, 
and instantly obeyed his summons. 
My brother’s astonishment found ut- 
terance in a world of laughing in- 
terrogations, as he hastily took up 
and cast away again the several objects 
which attracted his curiosity. 

u Well, but tell me, Julia, what are 
these all for? Where did they come 
from ? Did you buy them all, or 
were they given to you ? \V hat do 
you 'intend doing with them? J)o 
you purpose setting up a bazar, oi 
are they the subjects of your private 
studies ?” 
u No, indeed.” 

“ What are they, then V 9 
“ I collected them because I thought 
we might have wanted them this 
Christmas, when Charles — 1 mean 
Mr. Lydgate — and you were with us.” 

“ Want them! What did you sup- 
pose, Julia, we should have nothing else 
to do but play with Chinese puzzles, 
devils, jack-straws, La Grace, battle- 
dors and shuttlecocks, and all the ex- 
ploded sports of the nursery V 9 

I felt the ridicule; it cast the last 
drop upon the heart, which was too full 
already. The tears forced themselves 
into my eyes, — my voice trembled, — 
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and saying, “ I did not think you 
would have been so very, very much 
away from home,” I endeavoured to 
conceal, on my brother’s shoulder, the 
pain and confusion which my sobs in- 
voluntarily discovered. # 

As Edward pressed me to his heart 
and affectionately kissed my foiehead, 
Chailes Lydgate gently and kindly 
shook me by the hand, and I dis- 
tinctly heard him utter, in a suppressed 
tone, “ Poor Julia !” 

That expression reassured me; my 
tears were dried. The words were sug- 
gested by pity, and 1 mistook them 
tor an intimation of affection. I have 
since learned to distinguish more cor- 
rectly : 1 know now that love and 
pity are incompatible ; that their na- 
tuies are opposite, the on§ to the 
other, and can never coalesce , that 
pity may lmgei in the heart, and pre- 
seive a show of love, after every real 
touch of tenderness has departed; but 
that love was never outdated by the 
voice, and has an instinctive dread of 
the look and air which are calculated 
to awaken the sentiment of pity; that 
luvt , in short, is essentially a principle 
of equality, and that pity is the at- 
tribute of conscious, and undisputed, 
anti dominant superiority. 

I'm sorry we hunted to-day, 
Charles,” sanl my bi other; “ we 
ought to have given this moriftng, at 
least, to Julia. If it is not too late, 
let us take a ride with her now.” 

« Very well,” said Charles; “let 
us go directly. Julia* should you like 
it?" 

“ Oh, yes; very, very much indeed 1 
Let us ride, as we used to do." • 

The horses were ordered, and we 
set out with the idle expectation of 
recovering the charm and feeling of 
those hours which we had spent to- 
gether in the summer vacation. 


But the charm was dissipated ; the 
fueling could not be recalled. We 
were # the same party ; we pursued one 
of our favourite tiacks. There was a 
mdd air and a clear sky ; and there 
was a (air sun shining upon us, which 
seemed to cheer the dreariness of 
winter with the promise of returning 
spring. Yet still there was a dif- 
ference, of wiudi all were sensible, 
and vviych each endeavoured to con- 
ceal. We conversed, but it was by 
effort, not by impulse. The laugh 
was constrained ; onr hearts and spirits 
were not in unison ; and all dreaded 
lest one or the other should accident- 
ally touch on some discordant string. 
In speaking, our faces turned towards 
each other, but our eyes appeared 
afraid of meeting. Our ride was not 
very long, for the clay soon closed in 
upon us, and company was expected 
to dinner. With jhat company the 
evening passed* formally away. The 
next morning was consumed by Charles 
and ,.Ed ward in pieparations for their 
departure; in the atiernoon they left 
us. On taking leave, Charles re- 
minded me that, at the end of May, 
we should meet again in London. 

So this anxiously expected Christmas 
vacation was concluded, and so con- 
cludes the first part of the “ Youth of 
Julia Howard whether any sequel 
shall ever follow it will depend on a 
variety of circumstances. I may neither 
have health nor time to continue ray 
narrative; and it is very probable that, 
in the present taste for tales of strongly- 
coloured manners and highly-exciting 
incidents, this simple record of the 
story of a woman’s heart may be found 
so thoroughly destitute of interest to 
the great mass of readers, as not to 
afford me any encouragement to tell it 
to the end. 
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DR. FARMER'S ESSAY ON TIIE LEARNING OF SHAKSPEARE 

CONSIDERED. 

t 

BY WILLIAM MAGINN, ESQ., LL.O. 

( Continued from p. 2 73.) 9 


I was proceeding to say, when Mr. 
Yorke, impatient of my inordinate 
intrusion on his pages, abruptly cut 
me short last month, that I should 
have somewhat more trouble with the 
Latin part of Dr. Farmer’s Essay than 
with the Greek ; not from any potency 
in the argument, or variety in the way 
of putting it, but from the confused 
and desultory manner in which his in- 
stances and examples are brought for- 
ward. In the edition I am using 
(Isaac Reed’s, of 1813), where it oc- 
cupies the first eighty-six pages of the 
second volume, the proofs to convict 
Shakspeare of ignorance commence at 
p. 34, and are brought to a close with 
an exulting — “ Thus Ynuch for the 
learning of Shakspeare, with respect to 
the ancient languages,” at p. 73 ; but 
these forty pages are fur, indeed, from 
being devoted to the proposed theme. 
In them we find ample stoics of miscel- 
laneous information — such as that we 
may venture to look into the lioniuant 
of the Rose, “ notwithstanding Master 
Prynne hath so positively assured us, 
on the word of John Gerson, that the 
author [Jehan de Mehun] is most cer- 
tainly damned, if he did not eaie for a 
serious lepentance that “ poor Je- 
han had raised the expectations of a 
monastery in France, by the legacy of a 
great chest, and the weighty contents of 
it; but -it proved to be filled with no- 
thing but vetches on which the friars 
refused him Christian burial : that if 
“our zealous puritan [Prynne] had 
known of this, he would not have 
joined in the clamour against him 
that Sir Charles llanbury Williams 
“ literally stole [an epigram] liom 
Angerianus, as he appears in the Dc- 
litia ItaC. Poet., by Gruter, under the 
anagrammatic name of * Ranutius 
Gherus'" 1608, vol. i. p. 189 [which, 
it must be admitted, is at least as 
sounding a piece of learning as 
Upton’s dimeter trochaic brachyca- 
talectic, commonly called ithy phallic, 
which excites so much of Farmer’s 
jocularity] : that “ such biographers 
as Theophilus Cibber and the writer 
of ihe life of Sir Philip (Sydney) 


prefixed to the modern editions/' are 
wrong in assigning the date of 1613 to 
the Arcadia , Dr. Farmer himself hav- 
ing actually a copy in his own possess- 
ion, “ printed for W. Ponsonbie, 1590, 
4to., which hath escaped the notice of 
the industrious Ames, and the rest of 
our typographical antiquaries that 
“ Mr. Uny, probably misled by his 
predecessor, Speght," was wrong in 
being determined, Procrustes -like, to 
force every line in the Canterbury 
Talcs to tjie same standard, the atten- 
tion of our old poets being “ directed 
to the cw sural pause, as the gram mar unis 
call it;" [Upton again !] that Mr. Me- 
nage quotes a canon upon us, — “ Si 
(jins dixent (jpisoopum podagra la- 
borarc, anathema sit that Skelton, in 
hvs rambling manner, gives a curious 
character of Wolsev, which is made a 
peg whereon to hang a note upon Skel- 
ton lmn^elf and his laureatednp : that 
Mr. G.rnick is “ a gentleman, who will 
always be allowed ill B fust comnun- 
tator on Shakspeare, wlier. he does 
not carry us beyond himself,” which, 
to use tfhe language of one of Lady 

Morgan’s IicmoC", in (l forget what 

novel; is “ mighty nate that Mr. 
Ames, who searched after hooks of 
this sort with the utmost avidity, had 
not seen “ the two tonics , which Tom 
Rawlinson would have called just a 
votunuyiu of W. Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasures, “ when he published Ins 
Typographical Antiquities, as appears 
from his blunders about them ; and 
possibly l myself" [even 1 1] “ might 
have remained in the same predica- 
ment, had l not been favoured with a 
copy by my generous friend Dr. Lort 
that he “ must correct a remark m the 
Life of Spenser, which is impotently 
levelled at the first critics of the age," 
in the Biograph ia Britannica, follow- 
ed by a dissertation on the date of 
Tasso’s Gierusalemmc Liberata, intro- 
d need cl i le fly to “ assn re the biographer,” 
who assigns it to 1583,“ that I have 
met with at least siv other editions 
preceding his date of the first publica- 
tion that Gabriel Harvey desired only 
to be “ epitaph' d the inventor of the 
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English hexameter,” and for a while 
every one would be halting on Roman 
feet : that the ridicule of our fellow- 
collegian, Hall, in one of his satires, 
and the reasoning of Daniel, in his 
Defence of Rhyme against Campion, 
presently reduced us to our original 
Gothic : that he had met witl A facetious 
piece of Sir John Harrington, printed in 
1596 (and possibly there was an earlier 
edition), called the Metamorphosis of 
Aja.v : that “A Compendious or Brief 
Examination ofCertayne Ordinary Com- 
plaints, &c., by William Shakspeare, 
gentleman,” reprinted in 1751, was 
falsely attributed to our author; “ I 
having at last met with the original 
edn.on,” and with gieat ingenuity dis- 
covered that it was the composiuon of 
William Stafford : that “ poor Antony” 
— he means Antony Wood had too 
much reason for his character of Au- 
brey (u), — with an abundance of more 
stuff of the same kind, curious perhaps 
occasionally, and calculated to inspire 
us with due reverence fyr the biblio- 
graphical industry and acumen of Dr. 
Farmer, but having no more connexion 
with the question, whether Shakspeare 
knew Latin or not, than it lias with the 
quadratmc of the circle. And even 
where we find points adduced which 
do hear upon that question, they are 
urged in so rambling and discursive a 
manner, that it is scarcely possible to 
meet them without being Ujiously 
diffusive upon petty trifles. 

Iiis Latin task opens thus : — 

“ Perhaps the advocates for Shak- 
speare's knowledge of the Latin language 
may ho more successful. Mr. Gildon 
takes the van. c It is plain, that he was 
acquainted with the fables of antiquity 


very well : that some of the arrows of 
Cupid are pointed with lead, and others 
with gold, he found in Ovid; and what 
h<* speaks of Dido, in Virgil : nor do I 
know fn y translation of these poets so 
ancient as Shakspeare’s time.’ The 
passages on which these sagacious re- 
marks are made occur in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream , and exhibit, we see, a 
clear proof of acquaintance with the 
Latin classics. But we are not answer- 
able for Mr. Gil^pn’s ignorance. He 
might have been told of Caxton and 
Dougla^ of Surrey and Stany hurst, of 
Phaer and Twyne, of Fleming and Gold- 
ing, of Turberville and Churchyard l 
But these fables were easily known, 
without the help of either the originals 
or the translations. The fate of Dido 
had been sung very early by Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate ; Marlowe had 
even already introduced her to the stage ; 
and Cupid’s arrows appear with their 
characteristic differences in Surrey, in 
Sidney, in Spenser, and every sonnetteer 
of the time. May, their very names were 
exhibited long before in The Romaunt of 
file Rose.” ’* 

Parmer upsets here the argument of 
bis pamphlet, when he says that we are 
not to be answerable for the ignorance 
of Gildon. Of course we are not ; 
neither is Shakspeare. It may be true 
that Dr. Farmer hail read more, and 
was better acquainted with literature in 
general, and particularly in its anti- 
quarian departments, than Gildon. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the libra- 
rian of Cambridge (5), living among 
books, and easy of fortune, did not in 
such particulars surpass a poor hack- 
critic (Farmer, ofcourse,does not forget 
to remind us of his “ ill-starred rage” 
against Dennis) (c) writing for his bread, 
and picking information at the scantiest 


(а) ft It is therefore sufficiently clear, that poor Anthony had too much reason for 
his character of Aubrey. You will find it in his own account of his life, published by 
Heame, which 1 would earnestly recommend to any hypochondriack : — 

if * A pretender to antiquities, roving, mugotie-headed, and sometimes little better 
than erased; and being exceedingly credulous, would stuff' his many letters sent to 
A. W. with folliries and misformutions.' — P. 577. 

(б) I find I have made a mistake in saying, in the last Number of this Magazine, 
that Dr. Farmer, when he wrote his Essay, had the advantage of beirfg able to 
consult a great library, in consequence of his being principal librarian of Cambridge, 
The Essay was published in 17(36, and the Doctor was not appointed protobibliothe- 
carius of the university until 1778. But he was always a library-haunter ; and, of 
course, whether librarian or not, the literary stores of Cambridge were at bis service. 
We are also told in the Annual Necrology , quoted by Nichols in the History oj Leicester- 
shire, vol. iv. p. 944, that he had gathered by sixpenny purchases at bookstands “ an 
immense number of books, good, bad, and indifferent.” The catalogue of his library 
contains many curious articles. 

(c) After saying, in the text of his Essay, “ one of the first and most vehement 
assertors of the learning of Shakspeare was the editor of bis poems, the well-known 
Mr. Gildon,” he adds in a note, “ Hence, perhaps, the UUiarred rage between this 
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sources ; but, I repeat, how can the li- 
terary distance between Gildon and 
Farmer affect Shakspeare ? 

A gentleman of the name of Charles 
Armitage Biown published, lasDyear, 
a volume called Shakespeare s Autobio - 
graphical Poems {(l), onechapterof which 
is dedicated to the question of his learn- 
ing ; and in this L find a fair remark 
upon the passage L have just extiacted 
from Farmer’s Essay,: “ His (Sliak- 
speares) frequent appropriate use of the 
heathen mythology, and of the classical 
heroes, has been brought forward as 
evidence of lus learning; but, as Dr. 
Farmer has shewn, that knowledge 
might have been gained, as well as 
now, without Greek or Latin.* Yet, 
had he displayed ignoiance on these 
subjects, he might be proved somewhat 
unlearned/ 1 Unquestionably; and he 
must have been exposed to perpetual 
blundering, if he never drew elsewhere 
than at second-hand. I)r.<vFarmer has 
proved no more tlmh that Shakspeare 
might have learned his itigan lore from 
English authorities. Granted ; but it 
is strange logic to argue that therefore 
he was incapable of learning it any 
where else. 1 do not know who taught 
the art of syllogism at Cambridge in 
Dr. Farmer’s time ; but certainly nei- 
ther “ German Crouzaz, nor Dutch 
Bursgersdyck ”(e) could refrain from 
crying negatin' to the minor which 
would lead to such a couclusio. 

As the page or two following 
the sentences above taken from Mr. 
Brown has a direct reference to the 
question we are discussing, 1 continue 
the extract : — 

“ Accordingly, the annotators have 
brought forward no less than three ex- 
amples of tins ignorance, which, happily, 
at least two of them, prove nothing hut 
the ignorance of his critics. The first is 
in Henry IV., Part I/., where Hecuba’s 
dream of a firebrand is called Althea's, — 
a mistake certainly, but one which rather 
proves he was acquainted with both 
stories. Besides, Dr. Johnson, who 
notices it, Ought to have remembered, as 
an editor, a line in Henry VI., Part II., 
which Shakspeare, if he did not write it, 
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must, have well known, and which proves 
he was aware of the nature of Altheas 
brand : 

* As did the fatal brand Althea burn’d. 1 

“ Henley brings forward the second 
example from Macbeth, thus annotating 
on the worcL 1 Bellona’s bridegroom:’ — 
' This passage may be added to the many 
others, which shew* how little lie knew of 
ancient mythology.’ The many others ! 
— where are they? In the mean time, 
why is Henley’s classic lore offended ? 
Is it because he had never heard, among 
the ancients, of Bellona’s bridegroom? 
Alas ! it was Macbeth himself the 
poet meant! Had he been termed, in 
his capacity of a soldier, a son of Mars, 
the liberty would have been ns great ; 
but, owing to the triteness of the 
appellation, not to be cavilled at as a 
proof of ignorance, though it would have 
made the uoughty Thane of Glamis the 
brother of Cupid. \\ hat Shakspeare said, 
poetically said, was, flint the warlike hero 
was worthy of being the bridegroom of 
the goddess of war. This is the passage : 

* Norway him <dlf. with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most dislot.il traitor 
The Diane of Cawdor, *gan a dismal 

conflict ; 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in 
proof. 

Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst 
arm, 

Curbing his lavish spirit.’ 

“ Stevens gives us the third pi oof 
of ignoiame, in these lines from the 
Merchant of Venice: 

' In such a night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her 
love 

To conpi again to Carthage.’ 

* This passage,’ quoth Stevens, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact note, * contains a small in- 
stance, out of many th.it might be brought, 
to prove that Shakspeare was no reader 
of the classics.’ Out of many that might 
he brought ! Why not bring them ? And 
why tv;is this brought? Purely because 
Virgil did not describe Dido with a willow 
in her hand ? Stevens ought to have 
known, according to Virgil, that Dido 
was forsaken by her lover, and that the 


critick and his elder brother, John Dennis, so pathetically lamented in the D unclad. 1 * 
The verses referred to are,— 

“ Ah, Dennis ! Gildon, ah ! what ill-starred rage 

Divides a friendship long confirmed bv age?” — Dunciad , b. iii. v. 173, 4. 

(<i) Shakspeare’s Autobiographical Poems. Being his Sonnets clearly developed : 
with his Character, drawn chiefly from his Works. By Charles Armitage Brown. 
Loudon, 1838. Bohn. l2mo. Pp. 306. 

(e) Dunciad , b. iv, v. 1V)8. 
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giving her the allegorical willow was 
nothing more nor less than a poetical 
description of her love-lorn st:ite. As 
for the other instances, 1 have not found 
them, — the * many others, 1 and the 
‘ many that might be brought.’ These 
critics remind me of the dminken ma- 
gistrate, who, seeing himself in a look- 
ing gh'ss at the moment lie expected a 
criminal to he brought before him, cried 
out : 1 Ah, thou caitiff ! many a time and 
oft hast thou been brought before me!’” 

On this I may observe : \ . That 
the quotation fiom Henry VI. is de- 
cisive that Shakspeare did know the 
history of Althea’s brand ; but, if we 
refer to the passage in llcnry JF., we 
shall see that it was not by any means 
necessary that he should exhibit his 
learning tlieie 

“ ] mid. Away, you whoreson upright 
rabbit, away ! 

Page. Away, you rascally Althea’s 
dream, away ! 

P. Hen. Instruct us, boy :* \\ hat dream, 
boy f 

Pape. Marry, my lord, Althea dreameif 
she was delivered of a firebrand ; and 
therefore I call it mi her dream.” — Act n. 
sc. 2. 

The prince is so much einaptured 
with tins “ good interpretation,” that 
he gives the boy a crown as a rewaid. 
r lhe blunder is evidently designed ; 
and Shakspeare is as much a«swei- 
able for the degree of mythological 
learning displayed by the page, as for 
the notions of grammatical propriety 
entertained by Mis. Quickly. I think, 
however, that Mr. Biown is wrong in 
ascribing to Dr. Johnson any desire of 
bringing tins supposed error forwarai to 
aid the cause of proving Shakspeare 
unlearned. 

2. That Henley’s observations on Bel- 
lona’s bridegroom areabsuid, arid Mr. 
Biown's comment is indisputably cor- 
rect. Let me take, or make, this op- 
portunity for saying, that Dr. Farmer 
informs us, “as fui the play of Macbeth 
itself, it hath lately been suggested, 
from Mr. Guthrie’s Essay on English 


Tragedy , that the portrait of Macbeth’s 
uyfe is copied from Buchanan, whose 
spiiit^as well as words, is translated 
into the play of Shakspeare; and it 
had signified nothing to have pored 
only on Uolinshed for facts.” Farmer 
very truly remarks, that there is nothing 
in Buchanan to justify this assertion : 
“ ‘ Animus cliam, pra se ferox, prope 
quotidiams convitus uxoris (quae om- 
nium cgnsiliorum ei erai conscia) sti- 
mulabatur.’ This is the whole that 
Buchanan says of the lady." Shak- 
speare undoubtedly took the story from 
llolmshed, who had abridged it from 
Belleudeii’s translation of The noble 
Cleik , Heitor Boece, as Farmer is able 
to prove by the salutation of the 
witches being given in the tragedy, 
not as in Buchanan, but as it appears 
in Uolinshed, after Bellenden, who fol- 
lows Boetius ( /'). Yet if we could sup- 
pose that Shakspeare looked beyond the 
J;nglish version #we might discover an 
auilioiity for mending some halting 
lines in the play, which have occupied 
its critics ; as, for example : — 

“ ^ here the place ? 

Upon the heath. 
There to meet u ith Macbeth.’’ 

Now, this lame line should be what 
Upton would call a trochaic dimeter 
catalectic, and not brachycatalectic ; 
and accordingly Pope, not, indeed, 
consulting the learned labours of the 
piosodian, but his own ear, altered it 
to — 

“ There I go to meet Macbeth 
And Capell proposes : 

“ Thei'e to meet with brave Macbeth 
And again : 

“ Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Yes.” 

Stevens remarks, that some word, 
necessary to complete the verse, has 
been omitted in the old copy ; and 
Sir Thomas llanmer proposes* “ Our 
captains, brave Macbeth,” &c. If the 
word were allowed to be pronounced 


(y ) * f We can demonstrate that Shakspeare had not the story from Buchanan. 
According to him, the weird sisters salute Macbeth, ‘ Una Angusias l hanum, altera 
Moravia*, tertia regem. Thane of Angus, and of Murray, £xc. ; but according to 
Uolinshed, immediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shakspeare, “ The first of 
them sps»\e and sayde, * All hayle, Makbetli, thane of Glammis the second of them 
said, * liable, Makheth, thane of Cawdor but the third said, ‘ All hayle, Makbetli, that 
hereafter shall he King of Scotland.’ ” — Pp. 243. 

*« i. Witch. All hail, Macbetli ! Hail to thee, thane of Glammis ! 

2. Witch. AH hail, Macbeth ! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor * 

3. Wttch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shall be king hereafter.” 
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as a trisyllable, it would suit the metre 
in the above-quoted lines, and elte- 
where : — t 

There to meet with Mac-a-beth 

** Our captains, Nac-a*beth and Banquo ? 

Yes.” 

In Ilolinshed the word is Makbeth ; 
but Fordun, his rejnote authority, as 
being the authority of Hector Boethius, 
calls him Alachabeus sive Mlichabeda. 
In Stevens’s notes will be found a 
passage, extracted from the Scoto Chro- 
nic on, in which the latter spelling oc- 
curs : “ Subito namque post mortem 
Machabcda, convene runt quid am ex 
ejus parentela,” &c. I do not insist 
on this trifle, to maintain that Shnk- 
speare made the Scoto Chronkon his 
study — I should, indeed, be very much 
astonished if he had ; but it is as strong 
an evidence of his having done so, as 
any of Farmer’s chn lv allowed to be 
proofs that he had not consulted afiy 
authors but those which were to be 
found in English. 

But if 1 care little for the learning or 
the logic of Dr. Fanner, 1 own J« care 
less for such criticism as that of Mr. 
Guthrie. I have never seen his Essay 
im English Tragedy , and assuredly 
shall not look foi it, being quite satis- 
fied as to the ability and discrimination 
of the critic who discoveis that Sliak- 
speare copied the portrait of Lady 
Macbeth from Buchanan, or any one 
else. There certainly is something 
graphic in the sentence above quoted 
from the poetic historian, describing 
in few words the naturally ferocious 
mind of Macbeth, spurred on by 
the fierce reproaches which his wife, 
intimately conscious of all his designs, 
urged against him almost day by 
day; but the conception of such a 
character, though less prosaic than 
that in Ilolinshed, who tells us that 
she u lay sore upon her husband, to 
attempt the thing, as she that was 
very ambitious, brenning in unquench- 
able desire to bear the name of 
queene,” is lower ten thousand fathoms 
deep than that of the Lady Macbeth of 
Shakspeare. She is, in truth, the sti- 
mulated, not the stimulator — the fol- 
lower, not the leader, of her husband’s 
designs — sacrificing her feelings and 
affections, unsexing herself to promote 
his cherished ambition — hoping that 
bis first crime was to be the last — 
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frightened arid broken-hearted, when 
she finds him determined on wading 
remorselessly through murder — sub- 
mitting in terrified silence to his san- 
guinary projects — clinging to him, 
in despeiiate fidelity, during his ruin- 
ed fortunes, and his detested career, 
and ‘inspiring even his bloody nature 
with its last human feeling — shield- 
ing her remorse from human eye as 
long as she has power to conceal 
her thoughts, but manifesting it in 
bitter agony when diseased sleep de- 
prives her of control over her move- 
ments — and finally dying, amid the 
wail of women, at the moment when 
fate had unrelentingly determined that 
her husband should perish amid accu- 
mulated horrors. If this lady is found 
by Guthrie portrayed in Buchanan, 
then, great as were the talents of him 

“ Whose honour'd bones 

Are laid ’neatli old (j rev friars’ stones ”(g), 

1 can only soy that he never found any 
tiling like such power of portraituic 
or poetiy in himself. The story of 
Macheth might have been suggested 
by the classical I/atin of Buchanan, or 
t lie homely English of Holinshed ; but 
Lad) Macbeth was suggested by an 
inspiration not derived from annalist 
or historian. 

3. That the willow of Dido is pro- 
perly' explained by Mr. Brown. Ste- 
vens’s note is stark nonsense. In Virgil, 
Dido is described as endeavouring to 
persuade jEneas to return to her, after 
the canvass had invoked the breeze — 

“ Puppibus et la'ti nautir imposuere 
coronas.” 

r 

It would be idle to quote at length the 
story of Dido’s sorrow’s, which every 
body has by heart ; it is enough to say 
that the lines spoken by Lorenzo, in the 
J Merchant of Venice, are no more than 
a picturesque condensation of what we 
find in Virgil (uEn. iv. 296-590) — 
as descriptive of the struggles of Dido 
to retain her faithless lover — her wo 
when she saw his preparations for de- 
parture on the wild sea bank — 

“ Toto properari littore circum 

Undique -convenere,” fitc. 

and her endeavours, through Anna (as 
the willow of her hand), to wave him 
back to Carthage. M r. Brown, however, 
is mistaken, if he thinks that no more 
than the three passages which he has 


(g) George Buchanan is buried in the Greyfriars* Chinch in Edinburgh. 
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here selected, as specimens of im- 
pertinent airs of superiority in learn- 
ing over Shakspeare, are all that can 
be found in Stevens, and other com- 
mentators of similar grade. 1 could, 
without exaggeration, produce a hun- 
dred other impel tinemfes equally 
flagrant ; but I must get on for the 
present with Dr. Farmer. 

Whalley observes, that when in the 
Tempest , it is said, 

“ High queen of state, 
Great Juno comes; 1 know her by her 

the allusion is to the divtim inccdo 
regina of Virgil. Bishop Warburton 
thinks that, in the Merchant of Venice, 
the oath, u by two - headed Janus, 7 
shews Sliakspeare’s know ledge of the 
antique; “and, quoth Jfc)i. Sewell, 
Shakspeare hath somewheie a Latin 
motto” (whjch, by the way, is a very 
dishonest manner of quoting) : are not 
the^e some proofs of Sliakspeare's 
knowledge? “ No,” *says Dr. Far- 
mer, “they are no*; bi cause Taylor, 
the water poet , alludes to Juno’s port 
and majesty, and the double face of 
Janus ; and has besides a Latin motto, 
and a whole poem upon it into the 
bargain.” 

“ You perceive, my dear sir,” con- 
tinues Farmer, “ how vague and in- 
determinate such arguments must be; 
for, in fact, this sweet swan oSThames, 
as Mr. Pope calls him, hath more 
scraps of Latin, and allusions to an- 
tiquity, than are any where to be met 
with in the writings of Sfiakspeare. I 
am sorry to trouble you with trifles, yet 
what must be done when grave men 
insist upon them ?” • 

What must be done, indeed, when 
we find that a grave man insists upon 
it, that the confessedly casual acquaint- 
ance at second-hand (//) with the class- 
ical mythology displayed by Taylor 
should be a proof that the knowledge 
of Shakspeare, or of any body else, 
is necessarily of the same description ? 
Hums made no pretension to an ac- 
quaintance with Greek or Latin, and yet 
we can find abundance of allusions to 
the heathen gods and goddesses in his 
poems. Is that a reason for believing, 


because we have the same allusions in 
Lord Byron, that his lordship had no 
Tneans of consulting the originals in 
whieli those deities are native ? 

This, I should say in any case, but 
there is a peculiar dishonesty in the 
reference of Farmer’s Essay (dishonesty 
of one kind or other is, indeed, its 
characteristic throughout) to Warbur- 
ton’s note on “ two-headed Janus.” 
In the Merchant of Venice , act i. sc. 1 
Salanit) (as the name of the character 
is commonly spelt) says, jesting upon 
Antonio’s unexplainable sadness, that 
they might 

“ Say you arc sad, 

Because you are not merry ; and ’twere 
as easy 

For you to laugh, and leap, and say you 
are merry, 

Because you are not sad. Now, by two- 
headed Janus, 

Nature liatl^ formed strange fellows in 
her tin^e 

• • 

some, in short, that will laugh, and 
others that will weep, without any as- 
signable cause. On which Warburton 
remarks, — 

•“ Here Shakspeare shews his know- 
ledge in the antique. By two-headed 
Janus is meant those antique, bifron- 
tine heads, which generally represent a 
young and smiling face, together with 
an old and wrinkled one, being of Pan 
and Bacchus, of Saturn and Apollo, &c. 
These are not uncommon in collections 
of antiques; and in the books of the 
antiquaries, as Montfaucon, Spanheim, 

&LC.” 

I do not know that there was much 
learning requisite to discover this ; but 
the illustration of Bishop Warburton 
is elegant, and, to all appearance, just. 
The mere double face in the Water 
poet is what may occur to any looker 
upon a picture of Janus; but the fair 
aspect of the beauteous Apollo on 
one side, while the other exhibits the 
wrinkled visage of Saturn, suggests a 
poetical type of a man jpelancholy 
and gay by turns, for no other reason 
save the pleasure of the maker who 
“ formed so strange a fellow.” 

When Dodd refers Rumour painted 
full of tongues to the description of 


(h) Taylor tells us that when he got from possum to posset , he could not get any 
further. '1 Ins must be intended as a piece of wit ; for if be got as far as possum at 
all he must have passed through sum and its inflections ; and there is no more difficulty 
in proceeding from posset to possemus, than from asset to essemus, and 60 forth. The 
posset of Tayfor is, 1 suspect, a sack-posset. He forsook the Grammar in which he 
found the possum, for the bowl in which he found the posset. 
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Fame in Ovid or Virgil, we are re- 
minded that she has been represented 
by Stephen Ilavves in his Pu&tyme of 
Pleasure, as *• 

" A goodly lady envyroned nboiA 
With tongues of fire ;** 

that something of the same kind is to 
be found in Sir Thomas More’s Pa- 
geants ; in her elaborate portrait by 
Chaucer in the Book of Fame ; and in 
John Higgins's LegeAd [ of King Ai- 
banucte. L do not think it wasmeces- 
sary that Shakspeare should hate read 
Virgil or Ovid, llawes or Higgins, 
More or Chaucer, to borrow from them 
so obvious an idea as that of bedecking 
the representative of Rumour m a 
garment painted with tongues ; which 
was, indeed, his ordinary attire, as 
in the pageant of Ileniy VI II., de- 
scribed by Hohnshed, and of James 1. 
described by Decker (see the notes of 
Warton and Stevens on*the Induc- 
tion of the Second Pert of Henry 1 V.). 
Dodd’s learning, therefore, was mis-* 
placed ; but it proves nothing against 
the learning of Shakspeare. Rabelais 
( Puntogruel , lib. v. cap. 31) furnishes 
a somewhat analogous person to Hu- 
mour; namely, Out dire, with an innu- 
merable quantity of ears (i), as well as 
tongues. A critic like Dr. Dodd might 
suggest that this too was borrowed from 
the Fame of Vngil: — 

“ Cui. quot sunt corpore plumap, 

* * m • » 

Tot lingua?, totidein ora sonant, tot suhri - 
git aures •” — Alii, iv. 131-3. 

And if a critic like Farmer found any 
thing of the same kind m„a French 
poet, of or before the times of the far- 
famed romance of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, even in Rommagrobis himself, he 
might, in perfect consistency with the 
argument of this “ celebrated Essay 
maintain that the humourist did not 
find his prototype in Latin, but in 
French ; and, therefore , because the 
former critic was mistaken, that Rabe- 
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lais was incapable of reading Virgil. The 
same observation applies to Farmer’s 
reply to a remark made by the author of 
The Beauties of Poetry , who says that 
lie “ cannot but wonder, that a poet, 
whose classical images are composed of 
the finest parts, and breathe the very 
spirit of ancient mythology, should pass 
for being illiterate : 

‘ See what a grace was seated on his 
brow ! 

Hyperion’s curls (Jc) : the front of Jove 
himself: 

An eye like Mars to threaten and com- 
mand : 

A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’ ” 
Hamlet . 

“ Illiterate,” says Farmer, “ is an 
ambiguous term : the question is whe- 
ther poeucSusiory would be only known 
by an adept m languages.” It cer- 
tainly can, though by no means so 
easily in the lime of Queen Elizabeth 
as in ours, when English literature 
alone will supply as much of such his- 
tory as can be obtaimd by the most 
diligent reader of the Greek and Roman 
poets. Farmer lefers us to Stephen 
Batemans Golden BooUeoflhe Ltudtn 
Gods, 1577, and several other ldbonows 
compilations on the subject ; and adds, 
that “ all this, and much moie mytho- 
logy might as perfectly have been 
learned from the Testament, of Crest ide 
and the 'inert c Que.enens from a regular 
Pantheon, or Polymates himself.” 1 his 
is true enough (though I certainly do 
not believe that Shukspeaie ever read 
a line of Bateman’s work, which might 
more appropriately be styled, the 
Leaden Book of the Golden Gods) ; but 
even the FaerieQucene could not supply 
any picture so truly imbued with a 
classical taste, aud breathing the very 
style and manner of the classics, 
as the passage fiom Hamlet. Com- 
pare it with Phaer’s version of Virgil, 
quoted by Malone ; and it will be seen 
that Shakspeare, who appears to have 


(i) In the chapter, Comment au pays de Satin nous veismes Ouidire tenant eschole de 
tesmoignerie : “ Sans plus sejourner nous transport&mcs on lieu ou cestoit, et veismes 
ung petit viellard bossu, contrefaict et monstreux, on le nomine Ouidire : il avoit la 
gueule fendue jusques aulx aureilles, dedans la gueule sept langues, et chasque 
langue fendue en sept parties : quoyque ce feust, de toutes sept ensemblement p.ir- 
loit divers propos, et languiges divers: avoit aussi parmy la teste, et le reste du 
corps aultaut d’aureilles com me jadis eut Argus d'yeulx.” 

(k) Farmer lemarks that Hyperion is used with the same error in quantity by 
Spenser, it would be a piece of mere affectation to pronounce the word otherwise 
m ngimh ; and even in Greek the iota is lengthened only through the necessity of 
no Hexameter in which it could not otherwise have a place. The iota of 7wv is short. 
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had in his mind Mercury’s descent 
upon Mount Atlas, in the fourth JEneid , 
has seized the spirit of the Homan 
poet better than his tianslator: — 

“ And now approaching neere, the top he 
seeth and mighty lirns 
Of Atlas mountain tough, tlfat heaven on 
boyst'rous shoulders beares. 

There first on ground with wings of 
might doth Mercury arrive; 

Then down from thence, right over seas, 
hnnselfe doth headlong drive.” 

The original is : — 

“ Jamque volans apicem et latera ardua 
cernit 

Atlantis duri, ccelum qui vertice fulcit. 

* * * * 

IIic primuin, paribus nitons Cyllenius 
alls, % 

Constitit.” — JEneid, iv. 21 6-253. 

“ Paribus alts' 1 are not il wings of 
might,” as Piiaei ti unslates them ; on 
the contrary, the wings pf Meicury are 
the lightest in the whole plumage of 
m>;hology; easy, as Horne Tocffte 
makes Sir Francis Hurdett mv (/,\ to he 
taken off, and not, like those of other 
winged deities, making pint of his body. 
Nor does “ then lii^t on giouud doth 
Meicury arrive” convey the idea ex- 


pressed in u constitit The airy and 
musical metre of Hamlet brings before 
jis no lieavy- winged god ; and Shak- 
speare, by his peculiar use of the 
wor3 station , gives us the very phrase- 
ology of Virgil, exhibiting, as in a 
picture or statue, the hghkbut vigorous 
figuie of Mercury, newly descended 
from heaven, and standing in the full- 
developed grace of his celestial form as 
the herald of th» gods, not arriving , as 
per corich or tram, on the summit of a 
heaven-kissing hill. I think it more 
probable that Shakspeare had his 
images directly from Virgil, not from 
Phaer; and if he substituted the pic- 
turesque word “ heaven-kissing hill” 
for the harsher description of rough and 
aged Atlas, m th e JEneid, it is because, 
in speaking of his father, Ilamlet did 
not choose to use any other expressions 
than those of majesty, elegance, and 
beauty. 

I own IfnftJ an^ growing weary, and 
# I fear that thKsame feeling extends to 
my readers, if any have had patience to 
get so far, of this peddling work. I 
shall not, therefore, meddle with Dr. 
Farmer’s coirection of Upton, for alter- 
ii ig hangman to “ henchman — a page, 
pusio,' 1 in what Don Pedro says of 
Benedick (m) [not Benedict, as Farmer 
by an ordinary mistake calls him] : 


(/) Diversions of Purley. Part 1. ch. i. in Richard Taylor's edition of 1829, vol. i. 
p. i?o. “ These are the artificial ^vings of Mercury, by means of w hich the Argus eyes 
of philosophy have been t heated. 

" ‘ H. It is my meaning. 

“ ‘ B. Well. " We can onlr judge of your opinion after we have heard how you 
maintain it. Proceed, and stiip him of his wings. They seem easy enough to be 
taken oft': for it strikes me now, after what you have said, that they are indeed put 
on in a peculiar manner, and do not, like those of other jvinged deities, make a part of 
his body. You have only lo loose the strings from his feet, aiul take off his cap."' 

(m) “ In Much Ado about Kothmg, Hon Pedro says of the insensible Benedict, * He 
hath tw ice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-string, and the little hangman dare not shoot at 

1,1 This mythology is not recollected in the ancients, and therefore the critic hath 
no doubt but his -author wrote ‘ Henchman— a page, pusio: and this word seeming too 
hard for the printer, he translated the little urchin into a hangman, a cbaiacter no 
wav belonging to him.* . . . ,. 

»• ]3ur this character was not borrowed from the ancients, it came zrom the Arcadia 

of Sir Philip Sydney : — t 

* Millions of years this old drivell, Cupid, lives ; 

W bile still more wretch, more wicked he doth prove ; 

Till now at length that Jove an office gives 
(At Juno's suite who much did Argus love), 

In this our world a hangman for to be 

Of all those fooles that will have all they see."’ — B. ii. c. 14. 

So far Fanner. I quote the passage from Sir Philip, chiefly for the benefit of 
those '.ho delight in nicknaming Lord Palmerston, Cuoid.and alluding to his peren- 
nial tenacity to office. It may serve also to describe the vigour of his government, 
as well as the improvement made in his admi nitration by length of time; while his 
late connexion with Maroto would seein to indicate that he is qualifying for the last 
office here assigned to Cupid. 
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nor with his discovery that Shakspeare 
might have been indebted for 

** Most sure the goddes^ 

On whom those airs attend ”(n) 

to Stanyliurst's translation. “ No 
doubt a godesse,” as well as to the 
original, “ O dea, certe:” nor with his 
now superseded black-letter reading of 
the Bystorie of Hambfet, by which he 
overthrows the sage suspicions of Dr. 
Grey and Mr. Whalley, that'»Shak- 
speare must have read Saxo Gram - 
miticus in the original Latm, “ as no 
translation had been made into any 
modern language nor with his contro- 
versy with George Colman the elder, and 
Bonnell Thornton, as to whether the 
disguise of the Pedant, in the Turning 
of the Shrew , was taken from that of the 
Sycophants, in the Trinummus , or on 
Shakspeare’s other obligations to Plau- 
tus and Terence — nor with his proof 
that the translations, of *ome of Ovid’s 
Epistles , which were* attributed to 1 
Shakspeare, and considered (I know 
not by whom) to be the sheet-anchor 
by winch his reputation for learning is 
to hold fast, wtie in reality the wpi k 
of Thomas lleywood — 1 shall do my- 
self the pleasure of passing by all the^e 
wonderful things, leaving them without 
comment to the judgment of the reader. 
I shall only notice the following points, 
and that as briefly as I can : — 

I. In the prologue of Troilus and 
Cressida , the six gates of Troy are 
called, in the folio — 

“ Dardan and Tymbria, Hi as, Chetas, 
Trojan, 

And Antenonydus.” 

Theobald alters these to — 

“ Dardan and Thymbria, Ilia, Scaia, 
Trojan, 

And Antenorides,” 

after Dares Phrygius, cap. iv. : u Ilio 
portas fecit quorum nomina hacc sunt, 
Antenorids, Dardanioe, Ilise, Scaete, 
Thymbrwee, Trojanae but Farmer re- 
fers to the Troy Boke of Lydgate, 
where they are called Dardanydes, 
Tymbria, Helyas, Cetheas, Trojana, 
Anthonydes. In late editions, they 
appear as 

“ Dardan and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, 
Tiojan, 

And Antenorides.'* 

Agreeing with Dr. Farmer, that Shak- 


speare found them in Lydgate, not in 
Dares, I should prefer reading Cetheas 
for Chetas , and Anthonydes (which is 
not very far from the folio reading, 
Antenonydus) for Afitenorides — for that 
would be more consonant with Shak- 
speare’s usifal method of exactly tran- 
scribing his originals. But I do not 
agree with the Doctor, that Theobald’s 
having supposed it necessary that 
Shakspeare should have read Dares, 
is of any value in an argument to 
prove the poet destitute of learning. 
It merely proves that, in this instance 
at least, Theobald was destitute of sense. 
I have already expressed my opinion, 
that the play of Troilus and Cressida 
was written as a sort of trial of strength 
with Homer in the art of delineating 
character^ and, at all events, Shak- 
speare must have known enough of 
llomer to be awaic that there is nothing 
about Ciessida, or Troika's love for 
her, in the Iliad or the Odyssey. If he 
had e\er troubled himself about Dares, 
he would IiaOe found that iie was a 
gentleman of great credibility. “ Dares 
Phrygius, qui banc hi<toiiam scnpsit, 
ait se militassu usque dum Troja capta 
est ; hos se udisse quurn mducisc es- 
seritjpaitiiiipiu'lioinieifuisse.” Cap.Mi. 
Madame Dacier, who edited the hook, 
is qinir m a passion with him, and 
scolds with all the energy of a French- 
woman^. “ Ta hoc” (tlie mention of a 
Dates by Ptolernaeus He] discs turn, who 
tells us iliat lie (Dates) was /wif/wu 
'Exto^o; — the ad \ her of Hector not to 
kill Patroclus, and also by -'Khan) 
“ illud est quod homirn nugaci et 
inepto consilium fecit, ut sub illius 
Daie/is nomine, qui nusquam com- 
paiabat, hbellum ilium quern hodie 
liabemus, in lucem rmtteret, lingens 
ilium a Corneho Nepote Latme trans- 
latum.” His story was, however, a 
great favourite in the middle ages, 
when llomer was scarcely known to 
the western world : and it came to 
Lydgate through the medium of Guido 
Colonna. Now as Shakspeare, without 
having the learning of doctissbna l)o- 
mina Dacicria, must have considered 
the story of Troy, as told by Lydgateafter 
Colonna, and by Colonna after Dares 
the Phrygian, who actually made the 
Trojan campaigns under the command 
of Hector, to whose staff he was attached, 
to be nothing belter than the work of a 
homo nngux ct ineplus, it could not 


(n) Tempest. Act i. bc. 2. 
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have occurred to him that it was at all 
necessary he should correct Lydgate 
by the sham Cornelius Nepos, even if 
copies of Dares Phrygius had in his 
time been as plenty as blackberries, 
especially as he might easily have dis- 
covered that these six gates are wholly 
apocryphal ; two only of the six, the 
Dardan and the Scnean being men- 
tioned by Homer — of course, the or- 
thodox authority — and these two being 
in fact but one. For the Tymbrian, 
Ilian, Trojan, and Antenoridan, we are 
indebted to the ocular testimony of the 
mnemon of Hector. 

II. The famous speech of Claudio, 
in Measure for Measure, act lii. sc. 1 : 

* f Ay, but to die, and gofwe know not 
v\ here — 4 

To lie in cold obstruction, Snd to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted (a) 
spirit 

To bathe, m floods, or to reside m 
Li thrilling re.: ons of ^nek-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in tie* viewless winds, 

A iid blown with restless violence i»uiid 
about 

The pendant world ” 

i* generally considered as derived from 
\ i rail’s description of the Platonic hell : 
,r i’rgo exercentur p-xnis, veterumque 
mal or inn 

Supplicia expendunt. Alia panduntur 
manes, 9 

Suspense, ad ventos : ah is sub gurgite 
vasto 

lnfectum eiuitur seelus, aut exuritur 
igni/’ — ( Xn. vi. 739-742) 

and tue similarity is no doubt so striking 
as to justify that opinion. I must tran- 
scribe Farmer’s remarks, in opposition : 

" Most certainly the ideas of 1 a spirit 
bathing in fiery floods,’ of residing • in 
thrilling regions of thick -ribbed ice,’ or 
of being ' lmpnsoned in the viewless 
winds,’ are not original in our author ; 
but I am not sure that they came from 
the Platonick hell of Virgil. The monks 


also had their hot and their cold hell. 

‘ The fyrste is fyre that ever brenneth. 
and never gyveth light©/ says an old 
hoftiily ; * the seconde is passvng colde, 
that yf a grete hylle of fyre were casten 
therein, it sholde torn to yce/ One of 
their legends, well remembered in the 
time of Shakspeare, gives us a dialogue 
between a bishop and a soul tormented in 
a piece of ice, which was brought to cure 
a grete brennin\ lipate in his foot : lake 
care^ou do not interpret this the gout, 
— for I remember Mr. Menage quotes a 
canon upon us : — 

‘ Si quis dixerit episcopum podagra la- 
borare, anathema sit.’ 

Another tells us of the soul of a monk 
fastened to a rock, which the winds were 
to blow about for a twelvemonth, and 
purge of its enormities. Indeed, this 
doctrine was before now introduced into 
poetick fiction, as you may see in a poem 

* where the lover declarer!) his pains to 
exceed fat* the pains of hell/ among the 
many misce\neous ones subjoined to the 
works of Surrey. Nay, a very learned 
and inquisitive brother -antiquary, our 
Greek professor, hath observed to me, on 
the authority of Plef kenius, that this was 
Jhe ancient opinion of the inhabitants of 
Iceland, who were certainly very little 
read either in the poet or tho philosopher. 

“ After all, Shakspeare’s curiosity 
might lead him to translations . Gawin 
Doug's? really changes the Platopick hell 
into the * punytion of saulis in purgatory / 
and it is observable, that when the ghost 
informs Hamlet of his doom there — 

* Till the foul crimes done in his days of 

nature 

Are burnt and purged a wap 1 — 
the expression is very similar to the 
bishop’s. I will give you his version 
as concisely as I cau. * It is a nedeful 
thvng to suffer panis and torment j sum 
in the wyndis, sum under the watter, and 
in tho fire uthir sum j — thus the mony 
vices 

1 Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
And purg'd / 19 — S'ri te Boohe of Eneados (p), 
fol. p. 191. 


(o) The delighted spirit. This word puzzles the commentators. Wyburton’s ex- 
planation, viz. 41 the spirit accustomed here to ease and delights/’ is rather strained, 
Johnson proposes benighted ; Therlbv, delinquent; Hanmer, dilated . Perhaps we 
might read delated ; i.e. informed against. * 

(;>) This, however, is not the version of the passage in Virgil to which ijt if bi)p« 
posed Shakspeare is indebted. I subjoin that part of Douglas 
" Sum stentit bene in wisnand wyndis wake, 

Of some the cryme committed clengit be 
Vnder llie watter, or the hidduous se ; 

And in the fyre the gilt of other sum 
Is purifyit and clengit al and sum 
llkiine of vs his ganand purgatory 
Mon suffir.” — P. 191. 

I quote fio n the same edition a3 Dr. Farmer. Ed'n. 1710. # 
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Does any one imagine that Shak- 
speare s^t himself to grub in quest of 
this monastic lore, or studied the Ice-* 
land i c labours of Blefkenius ? Tkose 
critics are laughed at who imagine that 
he had read Saxo Grammaticus to learn 
the particulars of the story of Hamlet ; 
and yet they are more rational than the 
Doctor, who laughs at them : for the 
history, no matter through what chan- 
nels it reached Shakspteare, is to be 
traced originally, and almost exclu- 
sively, to the Danish historian, while 
notions and fancies of infernal tortures 
are diffused throughout all ages and 
countries. When Claudio, in this speech, 
expresses his apprehension that it may be 
his fate after death 

“ to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain 
thoughts 

Imagine howling /’ 

Dr. Johnson finely interpret the words 
in Italics, to mean 44 cenje^fure sent out 
to wander, without any Certain direc- 
tion, and ranging through possibilities 
of pain.” In this melancholy wandei- 
ing, the conjecture of the Saga-singing 
scald, or the legend-manufacturing 
monk, could not in its material attn- 
butes differ widely fiom the fictions of 
the poet, or the speculations of the 
philosopher. All, equally men, had 
but the same sources, physical or spi- 
ritual, to draw upon for images of sor- 
row and suffering. That Milton, when 
he dooms ids fallen angels to 

u feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change 
more fierce, 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice,” 
&c. — (P. L. b. ii. 598, Ac.) 
remembered this speech of Ciaudio, is 
plain from the slightest comparison of 
the passages ; but it cannot be doubted 
that to one so deeply and variously 
read in theology, in ail its departments 
(and in what branch of literature was 
not Milton deeply and variously read /) 
— the legendaiy hell of the monks, and 
the infernal" mythology of the Scandi- 
navian, as related by Blefkenius, and 
all other accessible authorities of the 
time, were perfectly familiar. We may 
also be certain that ho did not stop at the 
monks; but was well acquainted with 


the more ancient ecclesiastical autho- 
rities — as St. Jerome (y). On the other 
hand, to suppose that Shakspeare, with 
\ irgii before him, preferred consulting 
the Lcgenda Aurea , or Blefkenius de 
Islandia , of which, in all probability, 
he had neve* heard, is a supposition 
of most preposterous pedantry. He 
found his 44 Most sure the goddess,” 
&c., in Stanyhurst’s JEneitl — his pur- 
gatory, in Gavviu Douglas’s JEneid ; 
and Malone sends him to find his pic- 
ture of Mercury in Phaer’s JEneid, 
Might we not ask, Is it impossible 
tba.t meie curiosity might have led him 
to look into Virgil’s Amtidl 

111. Ovid, also, he must have known 
only in translation, for the following 
reasons: — ■» 

44 Prosper j, in The Tempest, begins 
the address \o bis attendant spirit .> — 

1,1 Ye elves of hills, of standing hikes, and 
groves.* ” 

Tiiis speech, Dr. Warburton rightly 
observes to be boriowed from Medea 
in Ovid : and 44 it proves/’ says Mr. 
I loft, 41 beyond contradiction, that 
Shakspeare was perfectly acquainted 
with the sentiments of the ancients on 
the subject of enchant incuts/* The 
original lines arc these : 

“ Auroque, et vei.ti, montesque, ainnes- 
que, larusque, 

Dique omnes nemoiuin, dique (mines 
nocus adeste.* 1 

[Quorum ope, turn volui,npis mirantibus, 
armies 

In foutes rediere suos ; concussaque 
siisto, 

Sfantia concutio cniitu freta ; nubila 
pello ; 

Nubilaqpe induco : ventos abigoqne 
vocoque, 

Vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine 
fauces : 

Yivaque saxa, sua convulsaque rohora 
terra, 

Et silvas inoveo, juheoque tremiscere 
montes ; 

Et mugire solum, manesque exire se- 
pulcris. 

Te quoque, Luna, tniho, quanvis Teme- 
saia labores 

/Era tuos minuant. Currus quoque car- 
mine nostio 

Pallet avi, pallet nostris Aurora vene- 


nis ”] — Melam. t vii. 197-209 . 

(q) St. Jerome on Job, xxiv. 19 (rendered in his Vulgate “ ad nimiuin calorein 
transeat ab aquis niviiim”), has “ quasi duas Gehennas sanctus Job dicere mihi vide- 
tur, ignis et fngoris, per quas diabolus hzereticus, et homo impius commutetur. 
Fone in ipsa Gehenna talis sensuum crucmtus fiet libs, qui in ea tonjuebunmr, ut 
nunc quasi igneiu ardentem bentiant, nunc nimium algoris incendium ; et pcenalis 
r commutatio sit, nunc frigus sentientibus, nunc calorem.” ® 
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“ Tt happens, however, that the 
translation by Arthur Golding is by 
no means literal, and Shakspeare has 
closely followed it : 

'“Ye ayres and windes, ye elves of hills, 
of brookes and woods alone, 

Of standing l.ikes, and of the night, 
approche ye everyclione ; 

[Through belpe of whom (the crooked 
bankes much wondering at the thing) 
1 have compelled streames to run cleane 
backward to their spring. 

By charmes I make the calme seas rough, 
and make the rough seas playne ; 
And cover nil the ekie with cloudes, and 
chase them thence agaiue. 

By charmes 1 raise and lay the windes, 
and burst the viper’s jaw ; 

And from the bowels of the j&arth both 
stones and trees do draw 
Y\ hole woods and forests I lemove — I 
make the mountains shake ; 

And even the earth itself to groane, and 
fearfully to quake. 

1 cull up dead niei- from their graves ; 

and thee, O lightsome moone, 

1 daiken oft, though beaten brass abate 
thy peril soon : # 

Our borreue dims the morning fair, and 
tlai ks the sun at no one,’ &r.] 

Fol.Sl.” 

T)r. Farmer has not supplied those 
parts of the quotations which I have 
inclosed in brackets ; but I have put 
them together, for further comparison. 
IUr.IIolt, whose very title- page(r}pioves 
him to have been a very silly person, 
winch character every succeeding page 
of his Attempt amply sustains, could 
scarcely have lead the passages of 
Shakspeare and Ovid together, when 
he said that the former was proved to 
be perfectly acquainted with the senti- 
ments of the ancients, so far as close 
following of the Latin poet in this 
speech of Prospcro affords such proof. 
It shews, however, that Shakspeare was 
perfectly acquainted with the difference 
between the enchantments of the an- 
cients, and those which were suitable 
to the character of his Prospero. Gold- 
ing, indeed, mistook his author, when 
he translated 

“ Montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Dique cranes nemorum, dique omnes 
noctis adeste,” 

by “ ye elves of hills, of brooks, and 
woods alone , of standing lakes, and of 


the night for the deities invoked by 
JVIedea were any thing but what, in 
our language, attaches to the idea of 
elvef; while the epithet alone , though 
perhaps defensible, is intruded without 
sufficient warrant into the translation, 
and does not convey the exact thought 
intended by Ovid’s “ Dique omnes ne- 
morum But what was unsuitable 
for Ovid, was ^perfectly suitable for 
Shakspeare ; and, accoidingly, he had 
no scniple of borrowing a few words 
of romantic appeal to the tiny deities 
of fairy superstition. The lines im- 
mediately following, “Ye ayres, and 
winds,” &c., address the powers 
which, with printless foot, dance upon 
the sands ; which, by moonshine, form 
the green, sour ringlets, not touched 
by the ewe, which make midnight 
mushrooms for pastime, which rejoice 
to hear the solemn curfew ; and not 
one of thesef lliingg is connected with 
the notions \f aerial habitants of 
wood or stream m classical days. 
When Shakspeare returns to Ovid, he is 
very little indebted to Golding. Wefind, 
indeed, in the Tempest , that Prospero 
boasts cf having “ bedimmed the noon- 
tide sun,” which resembles Golding’s 

“Our sorcerie dims the morning fair, 
and darks the sun at noone /’ 

But the analogous passage in Ovid 
would have been, in its literal state, of 
no use to Prospero, — 

,f Currus quoque carmine nostro 
Pallet aui.” 

With this ^obligation, however, the 
compliment due to Golding ceases. 
Opr quorum. “Through help of whom.*’ 
Golding. “ By whose aid." Shakspeare . 
Viva qut sa.ra, sua convulsaque roiora 
terra , et silvas moveo. “ And from the 
bowels of the earth, both stones and 
trees do draw ' 1 Golding. “ Rifted 
Jove’s stout oak (robora) with his own 
bolt ; and by the spurs pluckec^up (sua 
convulsa terra), the pine and cedar.’' 
Shakspeare. Mane&que ex ire sepulcris . 
“ I call up dead men fiom their graves/' 
Golding. “ Graves, at my command, 
have waked their sleepeis ; oped, and 
let them forth.” Shakspeare . Ovid 
has contributed to the invocation of 
Prospero, at least as much as Golding. 


(r) An Attempt to rescue that aunciente English Poet and Playwright, Maister 
W illiaurae Shakespeare, from the Errours faulsely charged upon him- by certain 
new-fangled Wits. London, 1749. 8vo. 
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IV. Warburton imagined that the 
word suggestion, in Queen Catherine’s 
character ofWolsey in Henry VIII , , 
“ is used with great propriety and seam- 
ing knowledge of the Latin tongue ; 
and he proceeds to settle the sense of it 
from the late Roman writers, and their 
glossers.” The passage is this : 

“lie was a man 

Of an unbounded stoma<j?, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that by sug- 
gestion * 

Ty’d all the kingdom. Simony was fair 
play ; 

His own opinion was his* law. I’ the 
presence, 

He would say untruths ; and be ever 
double, 

Both in his words and meaning. He was 
never, 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 

His promises w-ere, as lie then was, 
mighty ; 

But his performance as he is now, 
nothing. " /* 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example.” 

Warburton’s interpretation of the 
word from the Roman writers and 
their glossers is Suggestio est, cdm 
magistratus quilibet prmcipi saluhre 
consilium suggerrt which, however, 
is not exactly Shakspeare’s meaning, 
lie had it, as Farmer truly says, fiom 
Holinshed : — 

“ This cardinal was of great btomach, 
for he compted himself equal with princes, 
and craftie suggestion got into his hands 
innumerable treasuie : he forced little on 
simonie ; and was not pitifu.ll, and stood 
affectionate in his own opinion : in open 
presence he would lie and seie untruth, 
and was double both in speech and 
meaning : he would promise much and 
perforrne little : he was vicious of his 
bodie, and gave the clergie evil example.” 

—Edit. i;>8r, p. <m. 

Warburton was here, as frequently, 
too learned, arid looked further than 
his author, who looked only to IJo- 
linshed. ' Nor is the word used either 
in dramatist or historian precisely m 
the Roman sense. Suggestion is purely 
a legal phrase, to signify an information, 
somewhat of the same nature as c.r- 
officio informations of the present clay. 
It appears to be as ancient as the com- 
mon law itself; but it was so extended 
by the statutes of the 3d arid 7th 
Hen. VII., as to supersede the legal 
and orderly jurisdiction of the King’s 
Bench. The word is, indeed, origi- 


nally derived from the gloss quoted by 
Warburton; but the utile consilium , 
which was suggested to the prince, be- 
came in practice, under the Tudors, a 
mere instrument to extort money. The 
more obnoxious statute of Hen.V 1 1 .was 
repealed in ttye first year of Hen. VIII., 
and Wolsey was more cautious than 
his predecessors. Ilolinshed therefore 
calls his suggestion “craftie;” but all 
through the play, as well as in con- 
temporary acts, will be found loud 
complaints of the extortions by which 
he amassed “ innumerable treasure.” 
As I am not writing the history of 
England, or the times of Henry VIII., 
I only refer to the ordinary authority; 
adding that, of the legal meaning of the 
word, suggestion, Dr. Fanner or the 
coinmentato, j say nothing. Toilet talks 
of there bei£g such a thing as suggestion 
to the king or pope, which would trench 
on treason; and Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, does not give the law ex- 
planation of the word. Whatever may 
have been the* seeming knowledge of 
Sliakspeare in Latin, it is plain that 
his seeming knowledge of English 
was more copious than that of those 
who lecture him. It was not at all 
necessary that lie should go to Roman 
glosser?, to find die fitting u?e of u 
legal term of his own language. It 
occurs i”. many of our old authors, as 
in Chaucer — 

f 

“ Dampned was hr* to die in that prison 
For Roger, which that bishop was of 

Ilad on him made a false suggest ion,” &c c. 

In this speech of Katharine, the 
word succeeding suggestion has occa- 
sioned some controversy. Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer proposed to read, “ one that 
by suggestion tythed all the kingdom 
and Dr. Farmer agrees with him, sup- 
porting the reading by a passage from 
Hall, in which Wolsey is represented 
as telling the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
that though half their substance would 
be too little for his demands, yet that, 
upon an average, a tenth would be 
sufficient. “ Sirs, speake not to breake 
the th^nge that is concluded, for some 
shall not paie the tenth part, and some 
more.” Warbuiton explains the word 
tyd as a term of gaming, and signify- 
ing equalled . The bishop might have 
supported his interpretation by a pass- 
age in Hall, in which Wolsey is accused 
of having, by various extortions under 
form of law, “ made bis threasure 
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egall with the kynges;” but I doubt if 
such was its meaning in the times of 
Shakspeare. Toilet, objecting to tythed , 
on the ground that as Katharine had 
already accused Wolsey of having ex- 
torted a sixth ( i.e . almost doublc-tythed 
the country), she would not^iow, in this 
hostile summing up of his political ca- 
reer, dimmish the charge, — interprets 
ty'd as “ limited, circumscribed, set 
bounds to the liberties and properties 
of all persons in the kingdom which 
is rather strained . Shall I otter a guess ? 
Might it not have been — 

“ One that by suggestion 
Flay'd all the kingdom.” 

If any body wishes to laugh at my 
conjecture, he lias my consent ; but I 
could say something in Jfs favour, 
nevertheless. The Roman^iaxim, we 
all know, is that a good shonheid 
should shear, not Hay his flock ; but 
Wolsey being, in Queen Katharine’s 
opinion, me ievci.se of \\ bonus pastor, 
piefened the hitter operation. Vuleut 
quantum! I certainly dunk there is 
some corruption m the received text.* 
V. ‘‘ It is scarcely \\o r ih mention- 
ing,” sa\s the E^uy, “ that two or 
llute Latin passage^, which are met 
with in our author, aic immediately 
transcribed from the story or the chro- 
nicle before him.” It is not worth 
mentioning at all, for how is a quota- 
tion to be given, except in thy exact 
wolds of the authority. In Henry l\, 
Farmei remark-* that the maxim of 
Gallic law, 4< In ten am Salicam mu- 
1 icres lie succedant,” cited by Arch- 
bishop Chicheley in his argument, is 
found in Holinshed. This is a won- 
derful discovery ; to which may be 
added that the whole speech, as we 
have it m Shakspeare, is merely a 
transposition of Uolmshed’s prose into 
blank verse. Nothing more was medi- 
tated. Uolinshed copied Hall, making 
the blunder of sub>tituting Louis the 
tenth for Louis the ninth , which Shak- 
speare of covuse followed. Whence- 
soever derived, the speech bears all the 
impress of being reported — I speak 
techmctilly and professionally ; and if 
it contains some historical errors, which 
rouse the easily excitable spleen of 
Jlrtson, we may probably impute them 
not to Shakspeare, or Holinshed, or 
Hall, but to the Most Reverend orator 
himself. On the principle repeatedly 
laid down in the Essay, the dramatist 


must be convicted of ignorance, be- 
cause he did not study the genealogies 
•f u King Pepin, which deposed Chil- 
deric^),” and set every thing right about 

if the lady Lingare, 

Daughter to Charlemnin, who waa the son 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
Of Charles the Gieat,” 

and all the other persons pressed, with- 
out much ceremony, into his service by 
the Caythusian archbishop. 

But if it be a cheap piece ofLatinity 
to be aide to quote this bit of Salic law, 
which certainly proves nothing more 
than that Shakspeare had read Ho- 
linshed, and could understand five or 
six Latin words, Dr. Farmer could not, 
I think, so easily account for a passage 
which occurs a little further on, in the 
speech of the Duke of Exeter (s). 

“ While that the armed hand doth light 
abroad?* 

The advised he^ defends itself at home : 
T or government, though [r. through ] high 
and low and lower. 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congruing in a full and natural close, 
Liky music.” 

Theobald pointed out the similarity 
between the-e lines and a passage in 
the second book of Cicero’s De Re - 
publien: “ Sic ex surnmis, et mediis, 
et intimis interjectis ordinibus ut sonis. 
moderatam ratione civitatem consensu 
dissimiliorum concinere ; et quae har- 
monia a mu sic is dicitur in cantu, earn 
esse in civitate concord iam.” In 
Knight’s edition of Henry V ., it is 
justly remarked, that if Theobald bad 
taken the whole passage, as quoted by 
St. Augustin, the parallelism would 
seem closer; and it is impossible that 
it can be accidental. In Shakspeare’s 
time, and for a couple of centuries later, 
this fragment of Cicero was to be 
found only in a treatise of St. Augustin, 
supposed — justly, I think — to have been 
suggested by the De Republica. Where 
did Shakspeare find it then? We have 
no translation to help us here. Knight’s 
commentator refers to Plato as the 
originator of the thought, — observing, 
that “ Cicero’s De Republica was, as 
far as we know, an adaptation of Plato ’d 
republic; the sentencewe have quotes 
is almost literally to be found in Plato; 
and, what is still more curious, the lines 
of Shakspeare are more deeply imbued 
with the Platonic philosophy than the 


($) Ought not this learning to be transferred from the duke to the Bishop of Ely 1 
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passage in Cicero a position which he 
succeeds in proving. The most re-t 
maikable thing is, that Shakspeare^has 
really caught the main argument of the 
treatise, and expounded it in a few lines 
almost as a commentator. In the 
Nvga Curiulia of John of Salisbury, 
who had evidently read this lost book, 
the passage does not occur; only half 
of it is in what was found by Mai. Hut 
in the Nvga Curiulia we ha\e the sinnle 
of the bees, as patterns of good govern- 
ment, with a long extract from u Maro ” 
(Georg. lib. iv.v.149, &c.), and also the 
distinction between the manw armata , 
— the armed hand which is to defend 
kingdoms, and the prince, who, as the 
caput of the state, is to hold council at 
home. It is altogether a puzzling 
piece of critical inquiry. No illiterate 
man, at all events, found the passage. 

VI. 1 have, 1 think, noticed every 
point of Latin ignorance adduced by 
Farmer, except one. ’ , 

** In the Merchant of Venice, the Jew, 
as an apology tor his cruelty to Antonio, 
rehearses many sympathies and antipat lam, 
for which no reason can be rendered : < 

‘ Some love not a gaping pig ; 
And others, when the bagpipe sings i' th* 
nose, 

Cannot contain their urine for affection.’ 

This incident, Dr. Warburton supposes 
to be taken from a passage in Scaligor s 
Eiercitat ions against Cardan : * Narraho 
tibi jocosam sympathiam lleguh Vascrnh 
equitis : is <iuin viveret audito pliorvungis 
sono, urinam illico facere cogebatur.’ 

* And/ proceeds the doctor, ‘ to make 
this jocular story still inore**ridiculous, 
Shakspeare, I suppose, translated phor- 
mini by bagpipes .’ 

“ Here we seem fairly caught ; for 
Scaliger’s work was never, as the term 
goes, done into English. Hut luckily, in 
an old translation irom the French of 
Peter le Loier, entitled, A Treatise of 
Spect&'s , or strange Sights , Fimuns, ami 
Aiiparitions, appealing sensibly unto Men , 
we have this identical story from Scaliger ; 
and, what is still more, a marginal note 
gives us, in all probability, the very fact 
alluded to, as well as the word of Shak- 
speare : * Another gentleman of this qua- 
lity liued of late in Deuon, neere Exces- 
ter, who could not endure the playing on 
a bagpipe .” 

Scaliger was much more read in the 
das s of Elizabeth, than any ordinary 
dipper into books in the present day 
may be inclined to imagine. Why 


did he not notice the following note 
by Warburton on Love a Labours Lost , 
act v. sc. 1, where ILolofernes declares 
the fashionable pronunciation of words 
to be “ aiihonwiable V ’ — 

" This is Abominable, &c.] He has 
here well imitated the language of the 
most-redoubtahle pedants of that time ; 
on such sort of occasions, Joseph Scaliger 
used to break out, 1 Abominor, ex«*cror. 
Asinitas mera est impietas/ &c. , and he 
calls his adveisarv, ‘ Lectum stercore 
maceratum, demoniacum, recumentuin, 
insrifiae sterquilimum, sLercus diaboli, 
scarabicum, liirvam, pec us post rein um, 
bestiarum, infame propudium, 

— Warburton. 

1 should^ be very reluctant, indeed, 
to say th*i£ this quotation is literally 
c* rrect, unless 1 siw it in Scaliger, 
among whose works it is scarcely 
woith while to hunt it out, well know- 
ing the danger of quoting after the 
bishop, when he does not give a refer- 
ence ; but if 'it be in Scaliger, as it 
]K-«'rs in Wai burton, I can only say 
that Dr. Farmer did not act fairly in 
passing it by. 

So much for the Latin p:m of Dr. 
Farmer’s pcrfoimunce. It lias literally 
proved nothing towaids his {impose 
A man, by leasing himself t«’ Heath in 
reading Translations, Pantheons, Flores, 
Sententife, Delectus, PolynrwUs, Ele- 
gant Extracts, and all that miseiable 
second-hand work, might (Jo some- 
thing towaids what is to be found in 
Shakspeaie. lie might — pir/utps — 
but only pci Imps. Is it not a tiling as 
easily to be believed that Shakspeaie 
could, lead — 

“ Alim panduntur inancs 
Ad ventos,” 

srift Pagan Latin of Y 7 irg;l, as easily as 
“ Sum stentit bene in wisnand wyn- 
dis wake,” &c., tbe wondrously bard 
Scoto-Saxon of Douglas ; or endeavour 
to master the smooth veises of sEueid, 
as the rugged liexameteis of Stany- 
hurst. 

The knowledge or ignorance of 
Shakspeare with respect to the modern 
languages remains to be considered. 
The consideration will be brief; and 
with that, and some reflections on 
dramatic composition in general, I 
shall, with the permission of Mr. 
Yorke, release my reader m the next 
Number. W. M. 
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Otu article must be bitter and biting. 
Not that we are bilious, but that we are 
angry. We mean to hold up to public 
indignation the heartless, luckless, un- 
principled, anti-national policy of the 
ibreign department of affairs m the Whig 
government of this country. We ask 
for a calm and deliberate hearing. To- 
day, and in this Number, we propose to 
look at “ the Spanish Question." Dur- 
ing the recess, we may have other op- 
portunities of turning the attention of 
our readers to those of Poland, Cracow, 
South America, the East, and Switzer- 
land. “ Nothing extenuatc-nor aught 
set down in malice/’ J 

There is one general char^ which we 
bring forward at once against JLoi l Pal- 
merston and his abettors, with respect 
loihefoicign policyof die Whig govern- 
ment, and that charge is the following : 
The Whig foreign policy i*, first, an ig- 
noiant, and, secondly, aft anti- British, 
policy. This charge we can substan- 
tiate by arguments and by facts : all the 
former, however, being founded on the 
latter. We ha\e called it “a general 
charge,” because it applies to even / 
foreign question which the Whigs have 
handled: the French question — the 
Dutch-Belgi.ui question — the Polish 
question — the Tuikish and Egyptian 
(|uestion — the Canadian question — 
the Mexican question-— the boundary 
United States question — ihePoituguese 
(juestion— the Cracow question — and 
the Spanish question : every question, 
in fact, which has been touched from 
1831 downwards, by these incapable 
and anti- British counsellorsoftheciown. 
In every case, and on every subject, 
they have shewn themselves either gross- 
ly ignorant of British intei ests, or per- 
versely and cuminally opposed to them 
— or both. We shall confine om ex- 
amination, to-day, to the Spanish ques- 
tion, tendered doubly interesting and 
incieasingly pressing by the success of 
Whig inibcs in the army of Dun Car- 
los. Wc pledge ourselves to shew, that 
in this question the Whigs ha\e acted 
most ignorantly, oi most traitorously, or 
both. 

The Spanish question may be divided, 
as far as Great Britain is concei nod, into 
three parts: fiist, the question of the 
succession to the throne oi Spain on the 
death of Ferdinand VII. ; secondly, the 
duoslion of the constitution, and the 
vol. xx. no. avm. 


locafr rights and privileges of the pro- 
vinces which have risen to defend them, 
together with the civil war in those pro- 
vinces; and, thirdly, the bearings of the 
two prior questions on British interests 
and alliances. 

We are awanyhat there are the gene- 
ral questions of legitimacy, of monarch- 
ical governments in Europe, and of in- 
tervention and non-intervention in the 
a flairs of neighbouring states, likewise 
involved in this subject; but with these 
we shall not meddle. So we are not ig- 
norant that the interests of France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Sardinia, aic deeply con- 
cerned in the issue of this struggle; and 
that those of France are diametrically 
opposed to those of England. But the 
examination of these questions would 
require muife volumes, and, after all, 
hear little on \ptiSh interests and opi- 
nions. It is our pm pose to take up the 
British port on of this (juestion, and to 
shew that from the death of Ferdinand 
VII., on September 29th, 1833, to ihe^ 
present day — a period of six years— the* 
interests of Great Britain in the Spanish 
succession, constitution, and war, have 
been shamefully sacrificed. 

And that there may be no mistake 
as to our meaning, we allege, that they 
have been so sacrificed to a disgraceful 
and inordinate love of office, which has 
tendered it necessary, on the part of the 
W higs, to purchase (to please their sup- 
porters), by treason abroad, a majority 
in the House of Commons; that they 
have been so sacrificed to a blind alliance 
with France, not merely on those ques- 
tions where we could act together, but 
on those where our interests were evi- 
dently opposed to each other ; that they 
have been so sacuficed to a love of 
revolutionary and democratic princi- 
ples,— a love which was ignoble, creep- 
ing, cringing, and wanting daring and 
coinage, and which, therefor, whilst 
it loal us the alliance of kings, gained 
not for us the alliance of t f ;e people ; 
and, finally, that they have been so 
sacrificed to a fatal ignorance of the 
principles of jo!i tical economy, of sound 
and statesmanlike diplomacy, and, above 
all, of British policy. 

We shall proceed, without further 
preface, to establish the two following 
propositions, as regards the ** Spanish 
Question” in its relations to British 
interests and British policy. 

K K 
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1st. That the whole conduct of the 
Whigs on the question of the succession 
to the throne of Spain on the death of 
Ferdinand VII., — on the questicxi of 
the constitution, and the local rights and 
privileges of the provinces which have 
risen to defend them, and on the civil war 
in those piovinces, — has been opposed 
to the policy of Great Britain from the 
treaty oF Utrecht to r the treaties of 
Vienna in 1815, and even down to the 
policy of England to 1830. « 

And 2d. That the conduct of the 
Whigs on these questions has been — 
1st, ignorant; or, 2d, anti-British; or, 
3d, both the one and the other. Their 
policy and conduct have been favour- 
able to their own interests, to French 
views, and to the general progress of 
democracy in Europe, but have been 
injurious to the honour, alliances, repu- 
tation, and commercial interests of Great 
Britain. • 

To the right u ncl er$r aiding of this 
question it is necessary very briefly to* 
recapitulate the events of the last cen- 
tury with relation to Spain. Let us 
commence with the history of the treaty 
’of Utrecht. « 

When the Duke of Anjou was declar- 
ed Ring of Spain in November 1700, and 
when the French nation was mad with 
joy at the event, Louis XIV. exclaimed, 
“The Pyrenees exist no longer !” Thu 
meaning was obvious. Franceand Spain 
were thenceforth, in the opinion of the 
monaren, to be regarded as one ; and 
Europe became wisely and universally 
alarmed. The death of Charles If. of 
Spain, and bis will in favour of the 
house of Bourbon, threw all the free 
states of the continent into consterna- 
tion. The first object, after the peace of 
Ryswick, which engaged the attention 
of Europe, was the settlement of the 
Spanish succession. The competitor 
for the succession were Louis XIV., the 
Emperor Leopold, and the Elector of 
Bavaria. Louis and the emperor were 
both gvandsous of Philip III. The 
dauphin, and the emperor’s eldest son, 
Joseph, king of the liomans, had there- 
fore a double claim, their mothers be- 
ing two daughters of Philip IV. The 
right of birth was in the house of Bour- 
bon, the king and his son, the dauphin, 
being both descended from the eldest 
daughters of Spain ; but the imperial 
family asserted in support of their claim, 
—beside the solemn and ratified renun- 
ciations of Louis XIII. and XIV. of all 
title to the Spanish succession, — the 


blood of Maximilian, the common pa- 
rent of both branches of the house of 
Austria — the right of male representa- 
tion. The Elector of Bavaria claimed, 
as the husband of an archduchess, the 
only surviving child of the Emperor 
Leopold by the Infanta Margaret, second 
daughter of Philip IV., who had de- 
clared her descendants the heirs of his 
crown, in preference to those of his eldest 
daughter, Maria Theresa ; so that the 
son of the elector, in default of issue by 
Charles II., was entitled to the whole 
•Spanish succession, unless the testa- 
ment of Philip IV. and the icnuncia- 
tion of Maria Theresa, on her marriage 
with the French monarch, were set aside. 
But not only did these legal titles to 
inlieritancl require that the Prince of 
Bavaria slfiuld succeed to the Spanish 
monarchy, but the general interests 
of Europe rendered it indispensable. 
These general intents partly, though not 
wholly, preponderated, and the firstcelc- 
brated trealy of partition was signed 
through the temporising policy of \\ il- 
ium and Louis XIV. by England, Hol- 
land, and France. Tn this treaty it was 
stipulated that on the demise of the 
King of Spain without issue, his domi- 
nions should be diwded as follows; 

1st. Spain, her American empire, 
and the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
were assigned to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavai'i;^ 

2d. The kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the ports on the Tuscan shore, 
and the inarquisate of Einal in Italy, 
the province ofGuipuzcoa, w’ith all the 
Spanish territories beyond the Pyrenees, 
on the mountains of Navarre, Alava, and 
Biscay, were granted to the French 
dauphin. 

And, 3d. The dukedom of Milan 
was allotted to the Archduke Charles, 
the second son of the Em pei or Leopold. 

W hen this trealy came to be known, 
Charles II. would not ratify its provi- 
sions. He constituted the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria his sole heir, agree- 
able to the testament, of Philip IV.* in 
favour of the descendants of Margaret, 
his second daughter, to the utter exclu- 
sion of the oflspring of Maria Theresa, 
her eldest sister, and the whole house of 
Bourbon, also excluded by the Pyre- 
nean treaty. 

The conduct of William of England, 
in acceding to the arrangements of the 
first partition treaty can only be ex- 
cused on the ground that lie was not in 
a condition to begin a new war ; that 
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the English parliament had reduced the 
army to 7000, and these all native sub- 
jects. Still, though the first partition 
treaty was made too favourable to the 
house of Bourbon, it was not so favour- 
able as the court of Louis XIV. and his 
subjects desired ; and Frcy^ce was de- 
prived by it of immense territories con- 
ceded to the Electoral Prince of Ba- 
varia, as well as of the dukedom of 
Milan. 

The death of the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, and the unexpected recovery 
of the King of Spain, led to a second 
treaty of partition, by which the follow- 
ing arrangements, less beneficial to 
France, were decided on : 

1st. Spain and her American domi- 
nions were assigned to thjJ Archduke 
Charles, second son of the^inperor. 

2d. Naples, Sicily, the marquisate of 
Final, the towns on the Italian shore, 
and the province of Guipuzcoa, were 
allotted to the French dauphin, together 
with the duchies of Lorrain and Bar, 
which their native prince*vas desired to 
exchange for the duchy of Milan. . 

3d. That the country of Binche should 
remain as a sovereignty to the Prince of 
Vaudemont. 

4th. In order to prevent the union of 
Spain and the imperial crown in the 
person of one prince, provision was 
made, that in case of the death of the 
King of the Homans, the archduke, if 
raised to that dignity, should ^ot suc- 
ceed to the Spanish throne. 

And, 5th. That no dauphin or king 
of France should ever wear the crown 
of Spain. 

Thus, upwards of a century and a 
third of another century ago, the nolicy 
of Great Britain, even under disaclvan- 
tageouscircumstances, triumphed, which 
was that of excluding Spain from the 
possibility of being united to France. 
There was also another principle then 
established, which was, that of the right 
of Great Britain to take such measures 
as her government should think neces- 
sary to prevent the aggrandisement of 
France by the addition of Spain to her 
territories. This second treaty, though 
less favourable to France than the first, 
was still viewed with jealousy by the 
English people. 

On the death of the King of Spain, 
Louis XIV. appeared at first to hesi- 
tate whether he would accept the will, 
or adhere to the treaty of partition. The 
dangers of adopting the first course, 
and the safety of following the latter, 


were foreseen ; but Louis XIV. could 
not resist the vanity of placing his grand- 
con on the throne of Spain : he accepted 
the *vill by the advice of his council, 
and the Duke of Anjou was crowned at 
Madrid as Philip V. 

Nor does the fact of the temporary 
recognition of Philip V. by King Wil- 
liam and the British houses of parlia- 
ment at all demonstrate the permanent 
consent of Great Britain to the aggran- 
disement of France by the will of the 
deceased Spanish monarch; since, as 
soon as all the arrangements were made, 
that “ Grand Alliance ” was formed, the 
avowed objects of which were, “ the 
procuring satisfaction to the Emperor 
Leopold in regard to the Spanish suc- 
cession ; the obtaining of security to 
the English and Dutch for their domi- 
nions and commerce; the preventing 
the union of the two great monarchies 
of France and Spain ; and the hindering 
the French fr<^n possessing the Spanish 
•dominions in America.” 

Then came the death of William and 
the joy of France. But the latter was 
of short duration . Queen Anne adopted 
th^objects of the Grand Alliance; Marl- 
borough was appointed commander-in- 
chief; and war was declared on the same 
day against France, by the courts of 
London, Vienna, and the Hague. 

In 1711, the House of Lords voted, 
4 ‘That no peace can be safe or honour- 
able should Spain and the Indies be 
allowed to remain with any branch of 
the house of Bourbon.” 

In 1712, the general conference was 
opened at Utrecht for restoring tran- 
quillity to^Europe. The death of the 
dauphin and of his eldest son, the Duke 
of Burgundy, as well as of his son, the 
Duke of Brittany, excited, to a greater 
degree than ever, the reasonable appre- 
hensions of the combined powers, lest 
that union of the two monarchs, which 
it had been the chief object of the war 
to prevent, should at last be completed 
after all their successes, by the death of 
a puny child (the Duke of ferittany). 
The British ministry counselled the 
French monarch, 1st. That Philip V. 
should either resign the crown of Spain, 
or transfer to his younger brother, the 
Duke of Berry, his right to the crown of 
France. 2d. That should Philip con- 
sent to the resignation, his right to the 
crown of France should be preserved 
entire; and that in the meantime Naples 
and Sicily, with Montserratand Mantua, 
should be erected into a kingdom for 
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him. 3d. That all those territories 
should be annexed to France on Philip’s 
accession to that throne, except the 
island of Sicily. And, 4th. That fcfjiain 
and her American dominions should 
be conferred on the Duke of Savoy, in- 
stead of his own dominions, and in full 
satisfaction of all his demands as one of 
the combined powers. 

These proposals werf rejected. Phi- 
lip V. preferred the certain possession 
of the Spanish crown to the evantual 
succession to that of France. Louis 
XIV. consented to the renunciation of 
his grandson, and it was registered in 
the books of the parliament of Paiis, 
and solemnly received by the states of 
Castile and Arragon. 

The treaty of Utrecht, of the 31st 
March, J713, then followed, by which 
it was declared: “That whereas the 
securities and libei lies of Europe can 
by no means bear the unio;i of the crowns 
of France and Spain un^fer one and the 
same prince, Philip V., now established 
on the Spanish thione, shall renounce 
all right to the crown of France; that 
the Dukes of Berry and Orleans, the 
next heirs to the French monarchy alter 
the infant dauphin, shall, in like man- 
ner, renounce all right to the crown of 
Spain, in the event of their accession to 
the crown of France ; and that in default 
of Philip V. and lus male issue, the 
succession of Spam and the Indies shall 
be secured to the Duke of Savoy.” 

The pledges of Philip V. were car- 
ried into full effect ; and Lord Lexing- 
ton went to Madrid purposely to wit- 
ness the seveial renunciations and other 
acts requisite to complete the article 
agreed upon as necessary to prevent 
the union of the two monarchies. th Not 
Britain alone, but all Europe, — not the 
present Jige alone, but all posterity,” 
said the British minister of those days, 
“ are deeply concerned in force and 
validity being given to these anange- 
ments.” No treaty of equal import to the 
general interests of Europe was, in fact, 
ever negotiated till that of 1315; one 
of the leading principles of which was, 
the restoration of ancient power as it 
stood previous to the inroads of the 
French Revolution : for which the treaty 
of Utrecht served as a material basis, 
recognising, at the same time, the per- 
fect independence of the several states 
in their own internal concerns. 

When Philip V. had terminated his 
public acts of renunciation, he pro- 
posed a constitutional settlement of the 


crown, by the introduction of a fixed 
law of succession. The deputies to 
the General Cortes, then sitting at Ma- 
drid, received from their constituents 
“ full and sufficient power to confer 
upon the subject/’ as appears by the 
statute thewpassed, bearing date May 
10, 1713. The preamble of this law 
also declared, that it was enacted from 
motives of expediency, " as well as la 
obviate the possibility of a foreigner 
again succeeding to the Spanish crown.” 
it was, therefore, ruled and enacted, 
that the agnatic, or male lineal succes- 
sion, should prevail in Spain, to the 
exclusion of females, except in certain 
cases. This statute stands recorded 
among the laws of succession in the 
Spanish i*>rle, printed by order of 
Charles U 1 '., in 1805, as the only 
ones held to be in force and vigour, 
it forms the basis of the rights of 
Don Catlos V., and its piovisions could 
not be altered, unless by mean* equally 
as solemn and legal as those by which 
it was made 'binding. Had this law 
bren allowed to take its due course on 
the demise of Feidinaud VII., Spam 
might have been saved the calarnit.es 
of a six years’ war, the policy of Great 
Britain preserved, the interests of tins 
country remained intact, and the spec- 
tacles would not have been presented 
of British troops defeated by Spanish 
mountaineers, and of British agents 
employed to sow and encourage treason 
and traitors. 

M. Mignet, who is a French \\ lug 
coadjutor of our Whigs at home, has 
defended the admission of females to 
the crown of Spain, at the same time 
that he has declared, that had France 
admitted female succession, “ she would 
have renounced her nationality.” But 
why this distinction ? The reasons he 
lias given are as unsatisfactory as his 
deduction. But be this as it may, it 
was the law of Spain ; males first, and 
females only in defaull of males. ■ It 
was the law from the treafy of Utrecht 
to 1833; and the Whigs were bound, on 
the demise of Ferdinand, to protest 
against any alteration. 

In 1830, after the Fourth marriage 
of Ferdinand VII. with the Pnnce*s 
Christina of Naples, that monarch was 
prevailed on by this usurpress to pub- 
lish a royal decree containing his sanc- 
tion to a pretended law, alleged to have 
been passed by his father forty' one 
years befoie, but no trace of winch 
was to be found in the national code. 
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By this pretended law, which was now 
brought forward in opposition to the 
treaty of Utrecht, and to the established 
and recognised law of succession, it 
was declared, that “ in the Cortes of 
1739, deliberations were held respect- 
ing the expediency of ^storing the 
method established by law and imme- 
morial custom in the succession; and, 
bearing in mind the immense benefits 
derived from its observance for more 
than 700 years, and particularly those 
resulting from the union of the crowns 
of Castile and Arragon, through the 
order of succession established by law 
li. title 15, parteda 2, the Cortes 
prayed that this law should be revised 
by the publication of a prasgnatic sanc- 
tion/’ “ Wherefore,” saidlthe decree, 
“ it is ordered, that the saidl^w and prag- 
matic sanction should be thereafter 
kept, this being expedient to our royal 
service, to the welfare and utility of 
the public cause of our subjects, and 
besides, to my will.” This pietended 
law and pragmatic sanction were to re- 
establish the succession of females and 
foreigners to the throne of Spain, winch 
luid been specially provided against 
by the treaty of l Irecht and the law of 
succession, and for the attainment of 
which important objects Europe had 
made war on Louis X IV. and Philip V. 

This illegal and anti-national change 
was so obviously opposed to t^e treaty 
and the law of succession in question, 
that the government of Charles X. pro- 
tested against it, since that monarch 
felt that England would have the right 
to make war against Spain if the treaty 
of Utrecht should be thus flagrantly and 
insolently violated. # 

The bill of Reform and the events of 
1330 arrived. The Whigs played into 
the hands of Christina. Why? The 
answer is clear:— They rejected all that 
was Conservative, both at home and 
abroad ; they had two lines of conduct 
to pursue, and they preferred that which 
was anarchical and revolutionary. Yet 
they were not ignorant of the illegality 
of the proposed change, and they ad- 
vised Ferdinand VII. to endeavour to 
prevail on the Infante Don Carlos to 
surrender up his claims to the throne, 
and strip his children of their birthright. 
Thi* was in 1832. The attempt was 
made, and the Count de Alcudia was 
the negotiator, but he failed ; and the 
Whigs perceived that their object could 
not be accomplished by the means they 
had first resolved to resort to. 


Unable to prevail upon Don Carlos 
to consent to the proposed spoliation, 
•Ferdinand VII., for the moment, 
became sensible of the wrong which he 
was committing, and, in September 
1832, he signed a deciee by which he 
abrogated the pragmatic sanction which 
lie had previously published in 1830 
in favour of a female succession. This 
decree was, however, ordered by Fer- 
dinand VII. tb he kept secret until 
the nyjmeut of his demise. 

Thus defeated a second time in their 
counsels and hopes, the Whigs advised 
the Queen Christina to endeavour to 
obtain her own appointment to the 
post of regent -consort, “ to conduct 
public affairs during the continuance 
of the malady of the king;” and, in 
order to render the measure palatable, 
to resort to an amnesty of prisoners in 
custody for their political opinions. 
This stratagem succeeded ; the provin- 
cial governor^wdte changed, and all 
* influential appointments were conferred 
on persons in the queen- regent’s im- 
mediate interest. 

As Ferdinand VII. became gradually 
weaker and more incapable, the queen, 
counselled by the Whigs, pressed on 
him the duty of repealing or recalling 
the decree of the previous September, 
which annulled the adhesion he had 
given, in 1830, to the succession of 
females to the throne ; and, on 31st 
December, 1832, he was prevailed on, 
once more, to recognise that female 
succession. 

The Whigs now advised Christina 
to seek to attach the movement party 
to her interests, as they had in their 
capacity of ministers of William IV. 
sought to attacli the O’Connell party to 
theirs. The heartless and unprincipled 
game they played at home they advised 
the young Neapolitan intriguer to play 
in Spain ; and such of the grandees as 
were “ Liberals ” were promised that 
Spain bf iuu hi be liberalised ! The ma- 
chinery of 1812 and 182Q was re- 
mounted and set to work, and mon- 
archical Europe was kept quiet by 
the assurances that the queen-consort 
was resolved to maintain in Spain “ her 
religion in all its splendour, her legiti- 
mate kings enjoying the plenitude of 
their authority, her complete political 
independence, her ancient fundamental 
laws,” and, in one word, all that looked 
most Conservative and monarchical. 

In spite of all these stratagems, 
however, the queen -consort felt some 
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uneasiness, especially as a Carlist in- 
surrection at Toledo had alarmed the 
king, her husband ; and again she had* 
recourse to the counsels of the Whigs. 
Here v.as another opportunity pre- 
sented to them for relieving Spain from 
an approaching civil war; but, instead 
of so acting, they advised Christina to 
publish the pragmatic sanction of March 
1830, admitting females to the throne, 
thus pledging Ferdinand VII. to a 
line of conduct which he had^iven 
many indications of his intention to 
abandon. This advice was followed; 
the pragmatic sanction, which was to 
have been kept secret, was published 
in the Madrid Gazette , and the king 
could no longer retract without having 
the appearance of a most weak and 
fickle prince. 

Ferdinand VII., though generally a 
weak and incapable prince, had mo- 
ments of lucidity and vigdUr. In one 
of these moments, in Jivvuary 1833, he ( 
signed a decree resuming the sovereign' 
powers, and the queen-consort and her 
Camarilla were thrown into a state of 
unparalleled agitation. This proceed- . 
ing again led to conferences with riie 
Whigs and their agents, and yet. another 
opportunity was afiorded them for 
counselling Christina to avert a civil 
war, by abandoning her unrighteous 
demand for the abrogation of the law 
of Succession and the principle of the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

The Whigs perseveied once more in 
their former counsels, and pressed on 
the queen-consort the necess.ty for ob- 
taining, if possible, a decree from Fer- 
dinand for the Cortes to assemble, in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Infanta Isabel as the hereditary 
princess. Ferdinand yielded to the 
persuasions of his consort — the Cortes 
were convoked — the oath was taken — 
and even Don Carlos was applied to, 
to ascertain whether he also would 
take the oath to his niece. He refused 
so to do ki a manly and energetic de- 
claration ; and by that circumstance, as 
weil as by a protest from the King of 
Naples, whose envoy delivered in that 
protest from his sovereign against any 
act intended to afreet his eventual right 
of succession to the Spanish crown, the 
Whigs and their ally, Christina, were 
warned that war must be the conse- 
quence sooner or later of their then 
proceedings. Still they persevered : 
the will of Ferdinand VII. was made 
to correspond with the provisions of 


the decrees, and all was prepared 
for the dmoument which was then 
almost daily expected. So resolved 
were Christina and her counsellors, the 
Whigs, on carrying into full effect the 
whole of their plan, that though the 
will of Ferdlhand established a “ Con - 
sejo de Govierno” or privy council, 
i% to advise the regent on matters of 
importance,” jet it likewise declared, 
“ but without in any manner binding 
her to act according to the opinion of 
that council/ 7 Though Europe never 
before beheld such an instance of folly 
and audacity as the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, yet the Whigs were those who 
counselled it, and were the most for- 
ward in enabling Christina to carry it 
into executWi* 

The deef-h of Ferdinand at length 
arrived. The Whigs trembled. Their 
agents predicted a civil war. Another 
opportunity was now afforded by the 
death of the late monarch to retrace their 
steps, and to insist at least on a marriage 
or betrothing of the eldest son of Don 
Csfrlos to the Infanta Isabel. But their 
conduct was far different. They began 
by instantly acknowledging Donna 
Isabella as the queen of Spain, and her 
mother as queen -regent. They next 
counselled the latter to issue a manifesto 
to the Spanish people ; and then to 
confiscate the property of Don Carlos, 
and outfuw himself and his children ! 
One word as to that manifesto. This 
most lying and impudent document 
asserted that she, the queen -regent, 
“ would maintain most religiously the 
form and fundamental laws of the 
monarchy, without admitting dange- 
rous innovations, however respectable 
they might appear in their origin ; for,” 
added this Jesuit princess, “ we have 
already unfortunately experienced their 
disastrous effects ; ” adding, “ that the 
best form of government for a country 
is that to which it is accustomed/ 7 Yet, 
at the very moment this solemn de- 
claration was made, the English govern- 
ment was negotiating with the Spanish 
refugees on the one hand, and with 
Christina on the other, for the re-esta- 
blishment of the government of the 
Cortes of 1820, if not of 1812. 

Then it was that the northern pro- 
vinces arose; and without any concert 
or communication with Don Carlos, 
the loyal inhabitants of Biscay and 
Navarre refused to participate in the 
public outrage against their lawful 
sovereign, and in the attempt to sacri- 
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fice their ancient fueros, or provincial 
rights and liberties, by a band of fac- 
tious levellers. From this moment, 
when Martinez de la Rosa was called 
to power by Christina, the revolution was 
consummated, the monarchical prin- 
ciple lost, and Spain urged forward by 
the French and English governments 
into all the horrors of a fierce demo- 
cracy. 

And here, we think, is the proper 
place to discuss with freedom the ques- 
tion, What ought to have been the policy 
of Great Britain in this Spanish ques- 
tion? It has often been said by the 
unreflecting or the ignorant, (t Well, 
but the Tories were in office in 1830, 
when Ferdinand VII. first commenced 
his acts in favour of femalef succession, 
and the Tories did not paitest against 
them/’ Let us look at me value of 
this objection. The Revolution of 1830 
created new interests in Europe. This 
is the first, and capital point to be re- 
membered, and never to be lost sight 
of, in this discussion. # 

If Don Carlos had founded in that 
country a stiong but paternal, a truly 
monarchical but beneficent government, 
the devolution of 1830 and all its con- 
sequences would have been endangered ; 
and no one felt this more strongly than 
Prince Talleyrand. 

The policy of Christina was clear. 
That of Louis Philippe was self-evident. 
But what was that of Greaf Britain ? 
Let us see. 

Was it the policy of Great Britain — 
we mean, her true and national policy — 
to identify herself with the revolution 
of Madrid ? Certainly not. Why ? 
First, because il was the interest of 
England to establish a counterpoise to 
the democratic influence of the French 
Revolution in the south of Europe. 
Secondly, because it was the interest of 
England to found, or to support a 
government in Spain, which not only 
should not play into the hands of the 
new older of things established in 
France, but which, by its antique origin, 
national character, and strong monar- 
chical unity, should keep in order the 
new French government, and prevent 
it from becoming too democratic at 
home, and, above all, from being pro- 
pagandist abroad. Thirdly, because it 
was much more probable that the prin- 
ciple of the treaty of Utiecht would 
be violated at some future time by 
intermarriages of the Orleans family 
with Isabel and her children, and even 


by the marriage of Isabel witli some 
prince favourable to French interest, 
# even should he not be a French prince, 
thaij that the sons of Don Carlos 
should marry daughters of Louis 
Philippe : and that by the preservation 
of the male succession in Spain, even 
such marriages would not be injurious, 
or violate the principle of the treaty of 
Utrecht; whereas by the introduction 
of female succession, the principle 
would be at once jeopardised, since 
nothifig would be easier than for French 
influence to triumph under female 
government in Spam. For it must 
not be lost sight of, that Louis XIV. 
did not propose, when he accepted the 
crown of Spain for his grandson, to 
unite the two crowns, but to form such 
an intimate alliance and bond of friend- 
ship between the two countries, that 
Spain could never move or act without 
French permission. And it must also 
be rememb^od, Jjiat Spain was much 
less likely t<f •become French in her 
policy, and French in her government, 
under a male than a female succession. 
And finally, that with Don Carlos and 
his sons in Spain, and on the throne, 
tfle’e was a special and positive guaran- 
tee, as they weie personally, and by 
conviction, opposed to the democratic 
principles of the French Revolution. 
And then, fourthly, it was not the policy 
of Gicat Bntain to identify herself with 
the revolution of Madrid, because such 
a line of conduct was opposed to 
English interests, both naval and com- 
mercial. 

We do not propose to examine at 
any length these propositions; but we 
shall claim the liberty of enforcing 
them in a few words. 

First, It was the inteiest of England 
to establish a countei poise to the demo- 
cralic influence of the French Revolu- 
tion in the south of Europe. 

We shall be told “ that England, 
and the Tories, were the first to recog- 
nise the new French government in 
1830.” We admit it; but*what then? 
It is one thing to choose between two 
evils— a war with France, to establish, 
for the third time, the elder branch of 
the house of Born bon in France — or 
the recognition of a de facto government 
professing great moderation, and even 
Conservative principles, notwithstand- 
ing it had a democratic origin. But 
the adoption of the latter course by no 
means implied that England should 
encourage the spread of these demo* 
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cralic revolutions to other countries. 
Quite the contrary. England is essen- 
tially a commercial country. Com- 
merce is prosperous in time of peace, 
order, and the reign of the laws. The 
introduction of new forms of govern- 
ment, political experiments, and demo- 
ciatic influence, cannot possibly be 
favourable to British commerce in 
Europe. The history of our trade with 
the Low Countries, wi& Portugal, and 
with Spain, during the last nine years, 
will abundantly confirm the truth of 
this observation. It was, therefore, 
to the interest of Great Britain to cir- 
cumscribe as much as possible the 
llcvolutionof 1830; and whilst adopting 
it in France, as the least of two evils, 
to aid in preventing its extension to 
other states. 

We have said, secondly, that it was 
the interest of England to found, or to 
support a government in Spain, which 
not only should not play ifito the hands 
of the new order of thifiip* established 
in France, but which, by its antique 
oiigui, national character, and stiong 
monarchical unity, should beep m 
order the new French government, ai d 
prevent it fiom becoming too democra- 
tic at home ; and, above all, from being 
propagandist abroad. 

Wb> was it tbe interest of England 
to do ibis? First, that France might, 
not, by degrees, become mistress of 
Spanish councils, and thus destroy the 
balance of power in Europe. Second, 
that the punciple of the settlement of 
Europe, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
might be maintained. Third, that the 
influence of England in r Portugal 
might not be jeopardised. Fourth, 
that English trade and commerce might 
not be injured by a real, though not 
nominal or apparent union of France 
and Spain. And, fifth, that by thus 
keeping both France and Spain in 
check, the monarchical principles of 
the English constitution might not be 
jeopardised by their neighbours, and 
by the triumph of democracy in the 
Peninsula or in France. 

Thirdly, It was not the policy of Eng- 
land to identify herself with the cause 
of Christina and the revolution in 
Spain, because it was much more pro- 
bable that the principle of the treaty 
of Utrecht would be violated at some 
future time by intci marriages of the 
*4 Means family with Isabel and her 
children, and even by the marriage of 
Isabel with some prince favourable to 


French interest (even should he not be 
a French prince), than that the sons of 
Don Carlos should marry daughters of 
Louis Philippe. 

Fourthly, It was not the policy of 
Great Britian to identify herself with 
Christina and the Spanish revolution, 
because such a line of conduct was 
opposed to English interest, both naval 
and commercial. 

The immediate interests of England 
were sacrificed by it. The state of dis- 
order into which Spain has been 
thrown by that revolution has ended in 
defrauding British holders of Spanish 
stock of both capital and interest. A 
wise and prudent government would 
have foreseen this; but a Whig admi- 
nistration thought the financial interests 
of British s .ejects unworthy its atten- 
tion. The British government was 
bound to have foreseen that the events 
of 1830 to 1833 in Spain must lead 
to a civil war; and that a civil war in 
Spain must he injurious to British 
commercial interests. Such lias been 
the^case; and although seme ignorant 
French writers continue to assert that 
England has gamed eommeicially by 
the SpjnUh ci\d w,»,. none possessing 
his senses is influenced by such state- 
ments. Has FngV.nd gained in her 
oxpoit trade 7 She has greatly lost by 
it. Has England gained by the arms 
and ammunition she has supplied to 
Christina in such large quantities, and 
for which she will never be paid ? 
Has England gained by the equipping 
of the Foreign Legion, and by the non- 
payment of the wages, the pay of both 
British officers and soldiers, who wore 
in the service of Christina ? Has Eng- 
land gained by the seizure of her mer- 
chant-vessels, and their confiscation, 
when they attempted to supply the 
Carlist forces on the coast of Biscay 
with the arms and ammunition they 
desired ? lias England gained by the 
enormous rate of insurance which 
British merchants and ship-owners had 
to pay to insuie their goods and vessels 
against seizure ? No; the immediate 
effects of this anti-British policy have 
been most disastrous to British interests, 
naval, financial, and commercial. 

And are the permanent interests of 
England likely to he promoted by the 
policy which the Whigs have pursued 
as to Spain ? Is it true, as these men 
allege, that though British interests have 
suffered for the last six years, in con- 
sequence of the civil war in Spain, that 
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they will hereafter be more than recom- 
pensed by an enormous increase of 
trade and commerce? We answer 
fearlessly — No. The Spanish govern- 
ment of Christina is mined— bankrupt 
— obliged to rob churches to find pre- 
cious metals, and compiled to melt 
down sacramental plate for the daily 
wants of the treasury. The Spanish 
government has increased its debt — 
diminished its resources — sold its 
national property — and reduced itself 
to the necessity of living on taxes. Its 
credit is gone. Its paper is worthless. 
Precious metals it has none. Is this 
the sort of government that can afford 
to be generous ? Is this the sort of 
government that can reduc^ its export 
or its import duties ? YVhy.die govern- 
ment of Christina must T| bankrupt 
altogether, unless it shall increase its 
taxes; and what taxes can it increase 
but those on luxuries ? It follows 
theiijfioin this statement, that even were 
the government of Christina disposed 
to assist the trade and* commerce of 
Croat Britain, it cannot do so. In.no 
less deplorable state are the public 
d editors of Spain. Spain cannot pay 
her current exvpives. How can she 
pay the interest n t the capital of her 
old and new deb;> i The stock-job- 
bers at the Paris Bourse, or at the 
London Stock Exchange, may send 
up, if they will, their “ active ” and 
their “ passive ” stock ; hut tney must 
be reminded, that what is now worth 
but 28 was worth 78 and upwards before 
Lord Palmerston recognised the revo- 
lution ot Christina and Madrid. And, 
finally, it must not be forgotten that 
Spain is impoverished as well js her 
government. Spain is much poorer 
than she was. She is really poorer, as 
well as nominally so. The Spaniards 
must spend less, — must economise ; 
and cannot afford to buy British manu- 
factures : and, therefore, the British 
merchants and ship-owners, trades- 
men and manufacturers, must be the 
losers. 

This is the first part of our case. 
The Whig foreign policy is an ignorant 
and an anti-British policy. We have 
shewn it by facts and by reasonings; 
and, if disposed, we might here leave 
it : but we shall pursue it still 
further. 

The question of the right of Don 
Carlos to succeed to tlie throne of 
Spain, we have no intention to treat 
ex professo ; but we cannot pass it 


over without correcting a mistake of 
the Duke de Broglie, in the discussion 
*of the French Chamber of Peers, on 
9th January, 1837, and which mistake 
has since then been often repeated, with 
an air of triumph and success, by both 
French and English Whigs. 

“ The French government,” said the 
Duke de Broglie, u found Isabella II. 
queen both de facto and de jure ; 
de facto, becaifke aWie death of her 
father she peaceably ascended the 
throne ; and de jure , because either 
the Cortes of 1713 had not the right 
to approve the pragmatic of Philip V., 
or else the Cortes of 1 830 had the right 
to approve the abolition of that very 
pragmatic.” 

To this it must be replied, that a law 
of succession is neither established nor 
repealed in the same manner as an 
ordinary law for the ordinary every-day 
affairs officiate; that the pragmatic 
of 1713 was # an nmilateial and con- 
nected act, which contained at the 
same time the renunciation of Philip V. 
of his right to the crown of France, and 
the rules to be followed for the order of 
secession to that of Spain ; that this 
pragmatic was only the consecration of 
the principles which served as the basis 
of the treaties of Utrecht (11th April, 
1713), of Ilnstadt (7th March, 1714), 
and of London (2d August, 1718); that 
in 1830, two brothers of Ferdinand 
were living, and that he had not the 
power to revive, by his own private 
will, the right of cognation to the pre- 
judice oflhe right of rigorous agnation , 
by annulling a law cemented by a 
duration df 140 years, on the faith of 
which had been contracted all alliances, 
all the relations of foreign powers, and 
of reigning families with the Bourbons 
of Spain, and which had thus become 
part ofthe law of Europe ; and, finally, 
and in virtue of the principle of retro- 
activity, Don Carlos, being born the 
29th March, 1788, could not have his 
rights attacked by the pretended prag- 
matic of Charles IV., presented to the 
Cories of 1789, nor by tjie decree of 
Ferdinand of March 1830. 

Nor if we look to the general history 
of Spain from 1713 to the treaties of 
Vienna in 1815, and especially to the 
history of the relations of Great Britain 
and France with that country during, 
that period, shall we be able to dis- 
cover any variation from the policy of 
the Utrecht treaty with regard to 
Spain. 
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Look to the conspiracy formed by 
Cardinal Alberoni, in 1718, at the 
court of Spain, to obtain for Philip V.* 
the regency of France. When c dis- 
covered, was it not defeated — were not 
the conspirators punished — was not a 
Quadruple Alliance formed against 
Spain — was not the Spanish fleet 
destroyed and captured by Sir George 
Byng— and did not Philip V. accede 
to the terms presmhed'by the Quadru- 
ple Alliance — and was not Alberoni 
disgraced? And was not one of the 
first articles of that Quadruple Alliance 
treaty for the purpose of maintaining 
intact the principle of the treaty of 
Utrecht? 

Look to the war of 1742, when the 
King of Spain attempted to make him- 
self master of the Austrian dominions 
in Italy, and to the events which 
followed. 

Look to the secret treaty concluded 
between France and*Sp<yn at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1743, and to the memoiable* 
sea-fight near the bay of Ilieres, when 
both French and Spaniards were com- 
pelled to retire. Look at the declara- 
tions of war which followed, issued 
against each other by the kings of 
France and England, and the European 
conflict which ensued up to the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. During 
the whole of this contest was not Eng- 
land justly jealous of the alliance of 
France and Spain ; and did she not 
always insist on the treaty of Utrecht 
as theeharterof European independence, 
and of the settlement of the European 
equilibrium ? Did not that very treaty 
provide, as near as possible, for the con- 
tinuance of the same state of things as 
that established and settled by the 
Utrecht treaty ? 

Look to the events of 1761 — to the 
attempt made by the court of Versailles 
to involve the interests of France with 
those of Spain — to the famous “ family 
compact” — to the remonstrance of the 
British ambassador at the court of 
Madrid on the daring interposition of 
Spain in the negotiations between 
France and England — to the proposal 
of Mr. Pitt to declare war immediately 
against Spain — : to his resignation be- 
cause this measure was opposed — to 
the discovery of the secret treaty — to 
the recall of the British ambassador 
from Madrid — and to the declaration 
of war by England against Spain in 
1762! 

The “ family compact ” was a just 


subject of war on the part nf England 
against Spain, and the war which was 
declared was national and popular. 
But why ? Because it was opposed to 
the treaty of Utrecht; since by this 
“ family compact ” the kings of France 
and Spain bound themselves each 
mutually to consider the interests of 
the allied crown as its own, to com- 
pensate their respective losses and ad- 
vantages, and to act as if the two mon- 
archies formed only one and the same 
power.” This compact, which seemed 
at length to have produced that inti- 
mate union between the French and 
Spanish monarchies which the treaty of 
Utrecht was intended to prevent, would 
of itself liape been sufficient, as soon as 
its true purport was known, to justify 
Great Britain in declaring war against 
Spain ; a power so intimately connected 
with her principal enemy (France), 
that it was become impossible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. The 
result of the war was the treaty of 
Pans, and the defeat, for the time being, 
of« f lie “ family compact/’ 

Look at the indignation of England 
in 1770, when the Spaniards took 
possession, at Fort Egmont,of a British 
settlement in Falkland’s Island, ground- 
ed on the assurance of the Duke dc 
Choiseul, “ that the French king, his 
master, would be always ready to sup- 
port the ( honour of the house of Bour- 
bon, and to fulfil the solemn engage- 
ments he had entered into by the 
i family compact/” Is it not a fact, 
that war would again have been de- 
clared by Great Britain against France 
and Spain, bad not Choiseul been dis- 
missal by the French king? 

Look at the war which was made by 
Great Britain against Spam in 1803, the 
moment that France demanded assist- 
ance from the government of the latter 
country, by virtue of the treaty of St. 
Udefonso of 1796, by which Spain had 
secretly covenanted to furnish a stated 
contingent of naval and military force 
for the prosecution of any war in which 
France might think proper to engage ! 
The ministry of that day required a full 
and explicit disclosure of the nature and 
extent of all the engagements of France 
with Spain ; and when that was refused, 
the celebrated capture of Spanish fri- 
gates, by Graham Moore, followed. 
France and Spain paid the just price 
for so iniquitous an alliance at the 
buttle of Trafalgar I 
Look at the courts of Spain and 
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Portugal from 1807 to 1809, which 
began in a clandestine correspondence 
carried on by the Prince of Asturias 
with Napoleon, then emperor of the 
French, on the subject of a projected 
marriage between the former and a 
princess of the Bonaparte* family ; as 
well as in a treaty between France and 
Spain, the object of which was to over- 
throw the principle of the treaty of 
Utrecht. Spanish patriotism aided 
British valour, and a treaty of alliance 
was formed between the governments 
of the two countries. 

Look at the history of the Spanish 
war of independence, in which Wel- 
lington gained such deathless renown, 
and Soult and Bonaparte! sustained 
such sigual defeat. Fqj what did 
Great Britain expend her treasures and 
her blood, but to uphold the principle 
of the Utrecht treaty and the succession 
to the Spanish crown, which was its 
natural sequitur ? 

And, finally, look at the invasion of 
Spain by France in 1853; at the just 
jealousy and protests of the British 
government; and at the assurances of 
France, that the perfect independence 
of Spain should b*e maintained when 
once the reigning monarch should be 
free in all his acts. 

What, we ask with confidence, has 
been demonstrated by every line — every 
word, of this rapid rhumb ofc Spanish 
connexion with France, from 1713 to 
1 823, but this immense fact, — thatGreat 
Britain has invariably insisted on 
Spanish independence on the princi- 
ples of the treaty of Utrecht, and on 
that policy which should always pre- 
vent French councils from triumphing 
in Spain? 

We have conducted this rhumb with 
impartiality, and we have assembled 
the facts of the last 120 years. And 
now, we ask, Why was this policy 
changed ? why was it not persevered 
in ? why has the Spanish government 
been intrusted, with the approbation 
of the English government, to a weak 
and ambitious usurpress, who is under 
the influence and direction of the 
French revolutionary government ; and 
who is set up by the English govern- 
ment in opposition to the legal and 
constitutional heir to the throne of 
Spain, whose succession would have 
been in direct accordance with the 
treaty of Utrecht, the law of succession 
then established, and with all the policy 
of Great Britain as to Spanish affairs 


and French influence, from 1700 down- 
wards? We can give no other reply 
1o this question than the statement with 
whi£h we set out, viz. that the conduct 
of the Whigs has been, 1st, ignorant; 
2d, anti-British; and, 3d, opposed to 
to the policy of this country in all 
times and under all administrations. 

The treaty of Quadruple Alliance, 
which was orgjgiisec^by Prince Talley- 
rand and Martinez de la Rosa, was 
not a treaty advantageous to Great 
Britain in any one point of view ; nor 
was it in harmony with the treaty of 
Utrecht, or with the policy of Great 
Britain from 1700 to 1830. What 
advantage did itconferon GreatBritain? 
Has the expulsion of Don Miguel from 
Portugal been favourable to British 
commerce or British alliances ? Quite 
the reverse. Has the British flag been 
more respected? have British mer- 
chants beenVnore protected ? and has 
British influence been more extensive in 
* Portugal since Donna Maria was raised 
to the throne of her uncle? Precisely 
the contrary. Did the expulsion of 
Don Carlos from Spain lead to the 
lamination of the Spanish war ? No. 
On the 9th July, 1834, that prince 
returned to the Basque provinces, and 
found some thousands of Navarrese, 
Alavese, Biscayans, and Guipuzcoans, 
grouped around the immortal Zumala- 
carregui. But now, even now, at the 
moment we are writing, though Whig 
bribes and Whig gold have succeeded 
in hatching the darkest treason in the 
camp of Don Carlos, he has still some 
20,000 m^n who remain faithful to his 
cause and lo the principle of the treaty 
of Utrecht. Has Great Britain gained 
any advantage by the reiterated defeat 
of the British legion in Guipuzcoa and 
Biscay ? lias it been of any advantage 
to England that General Evans was 
obliged to retreat; and that British 
volunteers afterwards applied at the 
Mansion House of London for means 
of subsistence, as the government of 
the profligate and voluptuous Christina 
would not, if it could, pay one farthing 
of what it owed to them for their 
valiant though unsuccessful services'/ 
lias England gained any thing, either 
of reputation, respect, increase of pos- 
session, extended commerce, fair fame, 
or desirable alliance, by her expendi- 
ture for five years, off the coast of Bis- 
cay, in her blockading squadron ? Has 
England gained any advantage by the 
large supply she has made, wholly 
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gratuitously, of arms and ammunition 
lo the cause of the Infanta Isabella? 
Was Spain, on the death of Ferdinand’ 
VII., so powerful, so formidably so 
important, as to render it of the greatest 
importance to Great Britain that the 
government of Madrid should spread 
over her her benign and protecting 
shield ? Was it of such vast import- 
ance to Great Britain to stand well with 
Spain, that the flfcmei* was bound to 
make all sorts of sacrifices, even f>f the 
principle of the Utrecht treaty, and of 
the policy of 120 years, in order to se- 
cure her favour and alliance? Was 
Great Britain reduced to such a state 
of weakness and exhaustion, that she 
could not defend her right and policy 
in Portugal without the aid of ruined 
and wretched Spain? Though the 
Spanish nation was for Don Carlos, 
and only the *i life were for Christina, 
was it of such immense importance to 
Great Britain that she cause of the 
queen should succeed, that, rather than ' 
it should not do so, it became even 
necessary to quarrel with that very 
nation whose independence we had so 
often defended, and cause a permanent 
misunderstanding between Great Bri- 
tain and the people of Spain ! Or, 
finally, was there such a league against 
British security, the integrity of the 
British dominions, and the natural 
allies of England, on the part of the 
northern, or southern, or central powers 
ofcEurope, that a Quadruple Alliance* 
was the only means by which the 
invasion of England and the peace of 
Europe could be assured ? And was 
the alliance of France with Great Bri- 
tain of that immense worth, that, to 
secure such a result, all British interests 
in the Peninsula, and all the British 
policy of 120 years, ought to be sacri- 
ficed without hesitation of delay ! 
Was France, when the Quadruple Al- 
liance was formed, so united at home, 
and so powerful abroad, that, to be 
allied wi^h her was security to the 
weakest, and an honour and glory to the 
most powerful states in the world ? 
We need not reply to these inquiries : 
it is only necessary to make them : 
they answer themselves.— No. Great 
Britain has lost in her alliances, reputa- 
tion, commerce, fame, and naval and 
military influence and renown, by the 
treaty of the Quadruple Alliance ; and 
*the only result which nas been obtained 
by it has been to disturb, if not to 
destroy, the balance of power in 


Europe, by attacking the principle ot 
the Utrecht treaty, and of the policy 
pursued by this country for 120 years. 

If we examined the history of the 
war from 1833 downwards, between 
the two contending powers in Spain, 
we would discover but one fact to 
rejoice our hearts, or to console us for 
our defeat and disgrace. The humane 
treaty of Lord Eliot for the prevention 
of Spanish prisoners from being shot, 
whilst prisoners, by their opponents, 
is the solitary exception, and this treaty 
is due to British Conservatives. The 
history of the war is most afflicting. 
On the one side, we have seen ranged 
national courage, conscientious convic- 
tion, love ( af country, and aversion to 
revolution and change. On the other 
side, we lytve seen an ambitious fo- 
reigner, an unprincipled usurpress, fo- 
reign influence, French arms, intrigue, 
democracy, revolt, and crime. And 
Great Britain, for the first time in her 
history, has been compelled, by the 
ignorant and Unprincipled Whigs, to 
sicV? with the latter. 

Before we terminate this article, by 
glancing at the aegclintions conducted 
by ordei of the W hig government ioi 
putting an end to the Spanish war, we 
must say a few words as to the JSpanMi 
combatants. Every one acquainted 
with the Spaniards is aware that he us, 
above apd before all thing?, a Navnr- 
rese, a Catalonian, an Ariagoman, a 
Castilian, an Andalusian, &c. ; that 
he resolutely refuses every usage which 
is not hereditary ; that he will not ac- 
cept from any strange hand any change 
which is attempted to be introduced ; 
that bp will join at once all who shall 
raise a standard to oppose an attempt 
to submit his decision to force ; and 
that Spain is almost the only country 
in which the words “ God and the. 
King ” have lost none of their magical 
influence. The combatants in the 
northern provinces fought, and still 
fight, for their king and their fucr as. ” 
Their king, without their fucros, or 
provincial privileges, would be value- 
less ; their fueros, without their king, 
would be insecure. 

The foregoing observations conduct 
us to the last topic of our article, the 
negotiations of the Whigs with Maroto, 
and his subsequent treason. 

There were three plans which might 
have been adopted by even the Whigs, 
in the summer of the present year. The 
first was to abandon — wholly abandon — 
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the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance. 
The second was to convoke a congress, 
either at London or Paris, in order to 
settle, by diplomacy, the whole Span- 
ish question. The third was to effect 
an arrangement. 

The two first of these .plans were 
decidedly to be preferred, but the third 
might have been adopted with justice 
and advantage. 

Faithful, however, to all their ante- 
cedents, the Whigs lesotved to attempt 
to terminate the Spanish war, not by 
an honourable and just arrangement, 
but by treason ; and the chances for 
the moment are in their favour. 

They had tried their threats in vain : 
Don Carlos had refused tj reply to 
them. They had tried their l'oreign Le- 
gion in vain : the Basques'nnd defeated 
them. They lmd tried theirblockading 
of the coast of Biscay in vain : supplies 
did reach Use Carlist army in spite of 
Lord John liny and his coast-cruisers . 
Instead of sending authorised agents to 
Don Catlos and to Madrid to treat, they 
ordered that attempts should be m^dc 
to bribe Maroto ; that pensions, fortune, 
honours, should all be offered him, and 
that piomi&es shoijd be made to the 
Basques of then jucros, if they would 
laydown their arms and deseit the cause 
of the king. The revolt of Munagorie 
was first encouraged. Negotiations 
with the chiefs of the Basque juntas 
were carried on. Maroto was appealed 
to as the “ deliverer,” the M saviour,” 
of his country ; and he was asked to 
say, “ if he fought for Don Carlos or for 
his fucros?” At first, he replied, for 
both. But when asked “ if he could 
not obtain both for his country, which 
would he prefer?” he replied," “ The 
fucros This was the first point. The 
rest were soon gained. The bribe was 
offered — the sop was eaten, and Maroto 
sold his king for a fortune and ignominy. 

There was a transaction to be accom- 
plished, an arrangement to be made, 
which would have secured peace to 
Spam, the fucros to the provinces, the 
conservation of the principle of the 
Utrecht treaty to Europe, and which 
would have given satisfaction to all but 
to revolutionary France, and her not less 
revolutionary allies the Whigs. What 
was this? It was the convocation of 
the Cortes par estamentos , and the 
proposal of the marriage of the eldest 
son of Don Carlos with the Infanta 
Isabella. Are we told that Don Carlos 
would have objected ? We reply, his 


objections might have been overcome. 
Are we told that the Cortes would have 
•viewed with a jealous eye this arrange- 
ment? We reply, the Cortes par esta- 
mentosy duly convened, would have 
assented. 

Since the preceding observations were 
written, the treason has been fully con- 
summated. Deserted by Maroto, the 
popular leader J of the Biscayans and 
Guipyzcoans, Don Carlos was left to 
the Alavese and Navarrese battalions. 
For a moment they appeared disposed 
to rally, and at last to defend their posi- 
tions in the fastnesses of Navarre. But 
treason is contagious. Besides this, the 
Clinstinos troops, flushed with victory, 
advanced to the combat. Union existed 
no longer among the Carlist forces. 
Don Carlos was without a regular and 
an organised army. lie was still un- 
willing to surrender; and has, to the 
last, insisted that his title of Infante of 
» Spain be restored to him, and that in 
the event of his nieces dying without 
issue, the crown shall revert to his de- 
scendants. lie is now a French prisoner 
at^Bourges, where Louis XI., the Nero 
of France, was born four centuries ago ; 
and where Bourdaloue, the celebrated 
preacher, just two centuries since, was 
astounding France by his eloquence 
and piety. It was here, also, that Louis 
XII., in early life, was three years a 
prisoner in the castle, for rebellion 
against Charles VIII., and was con- 
fined during the night in an iron cage, 
from which he was released by the 
solicitations of his wife, the Princess 
Jane, sister of Charles VJII. 

11 Train’d in adversity’s instructive school, 

With justice and with mercy learn’d to 
rule.” 

France is now dictating to Spain, and 
prescribing the form of government, as 
well as the dynasty which, in her opinion, 
are best suited to the Peninsula. The 
rightful heir to the throne “ of Spain 
' and the Indies” is a French prisoner in 
the department of Cher. The Fiench 
Revolution of 1830 is satisfied; but the 
treaty of Utrecht is set at naught; the 
old British policy of the wisest and 
noblest statesmen of centuries is over- 
thrown ; monarchical principles are sub- 
verted in Spain by democratical sue* 
cesses ; and that country, like Belgium; 
is subject to the Orleans dynasty. 

“ Spain requires and will have a 
national government.” We admit it; 
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but a government founded on usurpa- 
tion, on fraud, on foreign domination, 
and, lastly, on treason, is not national# 
The Whigs have encouraged the usurp- 
ation, the fraud, and the foreign domi- 
nation; and now they have consum- 
mated their work by paying for the 
treason. 

Will this treason terminate the war 
in Spain ? Will this treason satisfy the 
northern provinces? Will the Cortes 
destroy the constitution of 1837, and 
decide that its influence shall not ex- 
tend to the Basque provinces and Na- 
varre? But there is another treason 
yet more foul which is hatching, under 
the protection of the Whigs, at the very 
moment we are writing ; and that trea- 
son is to play false to the Basques, lo 
disarm them, to occupy their country, to 
render their rising next to impossible; 
and then, when they are shorn of their 
locks and have lost their*.strength, to 


refuse them most of, if not all, their 
fueros , laugh at their credulity, and 
throw all the blame on the Madrid 
Cortes. 

We have done. We have arrived at 
an entirely new phase in Spanish affairs. 
The Whigs, ^who, up to this time have 
resorted to a vain blockade, to a fruit- 
less alliance, to an extravagant and con- 
tinuous grant of arms and ammunition 
to Spain, have terminated all by having 
recourse to bribes to Mavoto and to the 
other supporters of Don Carlos. Trea- 
son has consummated their ignorance 
and their want of patriotism. But will 
the results they anticipate be lasting? 
No, Spain is not thus to be pacified ; 
and her independence and liberties me 
not thus to be assured. The Whigs 
have disgraced mom selves and their 
country ; But Spain, in spite of them, 
will have a national government.— The 
Spanish question is undecided. 
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TI1E LAST " EVE Of SAINT JOHN !” 

A LAY or THE SCOTTISH MIST. A FRAGMENT. 

B Y B LO N D E L-C U M U LO-STR A TU S . 

• 

" St. John the Baptist: martyrdom 29th August.” — Imperial Almanac . 

' Wednesday, 28th August: changeable.” — Murphy's Weather Almuuar for 1839. 
“ The age of chivalry is gone!”— Bunfg. 

• 

I-YTTE TIIE FIRST. 

Montgomerie’s banner o’er Eglintoun waves, 

And the sun dances brightly on helmets and glaives. 

“ The Tourney \ the Tourney !’’ resounds o’er the lulls : 

Little Lugdon runs Uniting to sea with its rills, 

And welcome* cadi host that comes steaming to shoie. 

Where thy rocks, 0 Ardrossau ! re-echo the roar, 

And thy coai-trams, heaped high with proud gallants and dames. 

Each dragged by a Shelty, roll on to the game?* 

# • 

() grand uie the doings that Tourney to grace ! 

Brave Qumt.ui bides bullets from all, face to face ! 

'.'’here are blunting of falchions — beheading of spears, 

( <ro*s-cu', to ’scape splines in valiant careers. 

There ave laying down strata of sawdust and sand, 

Splints, probe, lint and styptic, and bandage at hand. 

Tin kimhts have their tents, squires, and pumice so handy; 

And, to keep their heads cool, sleep on firkins of brandy ! 

• 

Sun and eaith binile, as if ’twere the Baptist’s birth-day; 

The birds carol gaily, the battle-steeds neigh ; 

The trumpeters summon “.To arms!” and each knight 
Braces on sword and helm, and exults in hisjnight. 

Bold \V~ wagers he’ll floor his compeer, 

And takes the long oddslie will kill him — or near! 

The multitudes haste to the lists shouting glad, 

And the pipers are puffing and playing like mad ! 

But a change is preparing, unheeded by all ! 

While the heralds are marshalling knights from the hall, 

Ere the heroes are lifted and planted astride, 

Or the gay Queen of Beauty her cestus has tied, 

Just as Wamba has taken a huge pinch of snuff, 

Joe Miller’s last words — Farintosh, quantum suff'. : 

And mounted his mule, cracking jokes, face to tail, 
lie sees !— and grows sober, sad, silent, and pale ! 

Tis the Cloud-King, who comes “with his tail on," in state, 

Unasked and unthought of, and “ stormy” with hate ! 

“ Shall the Prince of the Ayr be thus flouted ?” he cries, — 

No ! pipe up all floods ! lift your sluices, ye skies ! 
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They have bidden brave guests from the south, east and west, — 

Fire and steam lent their wings, earth and sea smoothed their breast ; 

But the clouds of the north ’throne a mightier power, — 

My prophet has spoke ! — ’tis the “ changeable ” hour!” 

lie sweeps o’er the castle in mist and in storm^ — 

Ue drives through the lists to affright and deform ; 

His hosts spread his chill gloomy terrors around, 

And scatter his deluges deep o’er the ground : 

While “ Changeable! changeable /” echoes on high, 

In heart-sinking gusts, like a wild Irish cry ; 

And a nebulous visage, broad, florid, and flat, 

Looks down, and proclaims, “ I predicted it, pat!’’ 

u No surrender !” the Lord of the Castle exclaims ! 

“ No surrender !” re-echo knights, heralds, and 4 «lames. 

“ Boot and saddle!” resounds through old Eglintoun hall; 

The steeds are led forth, and bestrode one and all. 

“ A fig for the rain 1” shout the chivalrous crowd ; 

And the challenge ascends to the King’s cushion-cloud, 
lie hears, and grows black in the face with disdain ; 

And then thunders forth, “ Laibscz allez ! Much hai-n !” 

Oh, down came the deluge on corslet and helm ! 

A liquid milraillc , to blind, pierce, and o’erwhelm. 

The steeds paw and plunge through gdt drapery waxes, 

As over their housings it lushes and laves. 

<c Ila! ha !” laughs the Cloud-King, “ ’tis bravely begun !” 

We shall see who’ll deserve to be crown’d when all’s done. 

Ocean born ! Queen of Love and of Beauty approach ! 

Doth Phryne fear water V 9 * She came, and called “ Coach !” 

All hopeless to melt or run off with the fair, 

The Cloud-King as»sihlts the brave knights’ wear and tear. 

Quoth the Sheriff, “ IIow lucky ! ’Twil 1 keep the queen’s peace, 

As xveel as the pump of the Paris police.” 

But the King of the Tourney rides royally on, 

Though his robe is scoured threadbare — fur, gold, and gloss gone! 

And his rich.crimson coronet, di’niond-bespread, 

Is flattened like cabbage-leaves over his head ! 


* At an Athenian banquet, where Phryne was elected ,£ Queen of Love and 
Beauty ” for the evemug, she called for water, and commenced a game of follow-the- 
leader (then all the fushion at Grecian entertainments), by dipping in her hands and 
bathing her cheeks, which (contemporary historians declare) only became inoie 
freshly roseate by the daring ablution. Jler graces, nymphs, and ladies of the 
bedchamber, who were obliged to imitate her, paid the forfeit of their complexions 
the art of enamelling not having then been invented. This ejrpost caused “a gnal 
laugh at the time” among the men. The women let it pass a* a good joke , Lul 
one fine day, getting Phryne aftiongst themselves, stoned her to death ! 
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liis train follow gallantly, scorning to yield ; 

The Lord of the Tournament leading a-field ; 

Essaying to bow to the multitude roundj 
Rut stiffly and starch in his gill corslet bound. 

II is diaggie-tailed housings of purple and gold 
Keep tripping his stfed ; and — oh, sad to behold ! — 

Ilis gay plume, crest-fallen, and shrunk to a quill, 

Droops dangling behind, and just dribbles a lill ! 

• 

Fierce pours down the Prince of the Ayr gn the train ; 

IJelm, cuirass, and cuishes, resound with the rain : 

Tt enters each chink — pierces mail-shfrls like lace ; 

Spits in through the visors, and washes each face ; 

Soaks into the stuffing, the padding, the boots ; 

Fills back, sides, audiseat — e’en the sponge it ablutes ; 

Till each knight ^Uills to “ zero ” from “ blood heat” and “ slaughter,” 
And holds (bags and f all) full six gallons of water. 

The Jester’s dry humour was soon washed away% 

By this mattci-of-fact mode of moistening clay ; • 

Ills hose, “ blue and yellow, per pale,'” blend their dyes, 

And a green lainbow arches Us legs down his thighs ! 

“ A joke is a joke !” quoth he, seizing his bottle, 

“ Rut this is too much ! May thy nufi-cronking throttle, 

Pat Murphy? ne’er glow with sweet whisky again !” 
lie drinks — stares, grins, curses, and spits out, — ’tis rain! 

The Cloud-King still spurs Ins Nor-weMer in wrath, 

Charging furiously all whom he finds in Ins path : 

He lays on load vengefully, humbling’ each crest, 

Tearing pennons from lances and scarfs from each In east ; 

Washing out fine devices from surcoat and shield, 

Or blending them all in a plum-pudding tield^ 

A thousand “ heraldic anomalies ” stewing, 

With sauces of painting aiSi gilding and gluing. 

The crest of “ the Castle on fiie” was pul out! 

“ The Dolphin” splashed, snorted, and tumbled about ! 

“ The White Rose” shewed streaks of a rich rusty-red! 

“ The Red Rose” was washed to a tin-white instead ! 

“ The Crane” clapped his wings that the waters were out ; 

And, dropping his u stone,” looked about for a trout! 

While “ the Swan” sang this dirge, “ Man-at-arms, my good fellow ! 
I’ll thank you to lend me your other umb’rella !” 

The growl of“ the Dragon” is heard on each gust; 

Rut the clasp of his visor is rooted with rust, 

And his chill scaly claws can undo it no more, 

And the dome of the helmet re-echoes his roar, 
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As his curse on St. George and the ram rings within ; 

While clatter and chatter, teeth, tongue, jaw and chin ; 

Till a large “ pocket-pistol ” he grasps, and lets fly 
Through the bars, — and the brandy jeiks into his eye ! 

Old “ Ayrshire of Ayrshire” still storms o’er«the plain, 

All are fish in his net, and they struggle in vain ; 

He fills trunk-hose with drench, gay silk slippers with mire ; 
Exposes fair Stapes in their clinging attire ; 

Unstrings the fine bowsrof the great Irvine Club; 

Unbraces tbe tones that exult “ Rub-a-dub !” 

And soaks through Glenlyon’s pipes, bag, chanter, drone ; 

Till, like blind puppies drowning, they squeak, squeal, and moan. 

“ Now clear ye the lists !” cries the Element King. 

“ Faugh a vo Ulugh /” shouts he of the wild-KVh wing. 

Thither rush the loud winds and fierce rams at the word; 

While clouds, mist, and sleet, spread their wings like a bird 
Over galleries, tents, throne, and barriers beyond, 

Till lists, sand, and sawdust, ,are sunk in a pond ; 

And rising in glee that his kindred have won, , 

Little Lugdon runs over to join in tjie fun. 

Oh, loud are the moans ’mbng the multitude round, 

Un feted and mistified, chilled, and half drowned ; 

Hoping on against hope for the banquet and ball. 

“ IIo! set the floors swimming; chairs, tables, and all !” 

Tis the Cloud-King’s command, — flood and river obey ; 

Ilimself pierces in through the canopy grfy, 

Where the bright Queen of Beauty sits throned in her charms, 

And, Jupiter-like, drops downright in her arms ! 

Oh, wild rose the wail of that ladye so meek ! 

As she felt his wet kisses fall cold on her cheek — 

Descend to her neck — o’er her bosom steal fast, 

And trickle all chill to her warm heart at last! 

“ Victoria!” the Scottish Jove shouts through his sky, 

“ Prepare for a new constellation on high ! 

I’ve won, and I'll wear her in sunshine and storm ! 

Paddy Murphy, get down ! and go home !-— and reform !” 
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A PASSAGE IN THE SECOND Y EAtl OF THE H LION OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

“ Done^o death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Flora that here lies.” 


That “ men are but children of a 
larger growth/’ is a fact of which we 
are daily receiving newer and newer 
proofs. In what congregation of 
breeched urchins was it ever found, 
that the mischief in daily perpetration 
was done by any other than by the 
renowned “Nobody?” Whether win- 
dows weie cracked, panels driven in, 
apples carried off, or whatever else 
the ciime might happen4$ty>, still it 
was over “ Nobody,” and him alone, 
that had done the deed. This same 
imp has now grown up with his school- 
fellows, and infests all our public de- 
partments. 

The town of Birmingham, some thiee 
months since, was left for the wholg 
evening in the possession of a mob. 
Houses were gutted, and set on fire; 
and pioperty, to an enormous extent, 
destio^ed, in a town pist blessed with 
a nrw coiporation, and a dozen spick- 
.md -span new Russell -magistiates ; 
:i.,d all the comfort we can now 
gf’t is. that “ Nobody,” and him alone, 
was to blame After divers* con- 
sultations with Mr. Scholefield, J\I.P . , 
the uncle or father to Mr. Scholefield 
the mayor , a pleasant and convenient 
gentleman is sent down from the Home 
Office, to conduct what is called “ the 
Government Inquiry.” The Morning 
Chronicle already begins to talk of ‘^the 
trumped-up case of the Tories and 
there can be no leasonable doubt that 
after a proper and decorous attention to 
the customary forms, the gentleman so 
sent down will return to lus employers, 
and will duly certify them that every 
thing was properly and correctly con- 
ducted at Birmingham on the night of 
the said alleged riots; and that, if 
a few houses were burnt down, it is 
certain that “ nobody ” did it, and that 
nobody is to blame. 

The matter, however, which presses 
on our minds, is of a still more 
serious i haracter. Property is not to 
be treated lightly ; but' honour, and 
character, and life, are still more sacred 
things. All these, not at Birmingham, 
but at Buckingham Palate, ha>e been 


most cruelly ravaged ; and still the ex- 
cuse is, “ nobody ] s to blame.” 

W'haj is the disgusting, the melan- 
choly story to which we allude? It is 
as follows : — 

The Lady Vloia Hastings, one of a 
family wholly without stain, occupied 
a place in the household of the Duchess 
of Kent. She “came into waiting” on 
the 10th of January. Being then a 
sufferer from bihous derangement, she 
immediately placed herself under the 
medical treatment of Sir James Clurk , 
the duchess’s physician. 

Tins indisposition brought on a most 
disagreeable, but not unfrequenl, con- 
comitant — a considerable swelling of 
the body. That such a circumstance 
should give rise to a remark, is not 
in tl}e least surprising; but ladies of 
rank and character might have been 
expected to be somewhat cautions, and 
delicate, and considerate, in their ob- 
servations. The object of their sus- 
picions was exposed to their daily ob- 
servation ; her medical attendant was 
the queen’s own physician ; no singly 
corroborative circumstance of suspicion 
could be named. What, then, ought 
to have been the course adopted ! 
What, but the very opposite of that 
which was tu^en ? 

Without the least communication 
with the duchess, her natural protec- 
tress; without any data whatever but 
the merest supposition; a conclusion 
the most revolting and dreadful is at 
once taken ; the guilt of the poor lady 
is unhesitatingly assumed ; and an 
order issues, that Lady Flora Hastings, 
except and until she submits to a 
PE 11 SON AL EXAMINATION, shall no 
more appear m the royal presence ! 

The ordeal thus prescribed is one 
which, to a modest female, must be to 
the last degree dreadful. We doubt 
not that many women would prefer the 
ancient mode of the heated plough- 
shares. And what had poor Lady 
Flora Hastings done, to draw upon 
heiaelf this frightful humiliation? Ab- 
solutely nothing ! 

Well, this detestable outrage was 
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perpetrated ; and the result was, a 
certainty that all these surmises lii^d 
been groundless; all the tittle-tattle, 
the grossest scandal; and that, amidst 
the whole, the poor sufferer had been 
an entirely unoffending and blameless 
victim. 

But is this all ? Can it be, that 
such things should be done, and done 
in a royal palace, qjid no retribution 
fall on the guilty party t Yes, it is 
indeed so ; for at the moment at which 
we write, the whole transaction having 
terminated, the summing np of the 
entire affair is, that the slanderers of 
the palace retain their places ; the 
physician, whose gross ignorance and 
brutal want of feeling gave currency 
and strength to the slander, and swelled 
it into an outrage, is still her ma- 
jesty & physician and the only change 
of which the court is conscious, is, that 
Lady Flora Hastings is iftnv in hergrave ! 

And the creaturet who get up the 
ministerial newspapers ask, What we 
would have ? and what object can there 
be in recurring to the subject, now' that 
the poor lady is quietly entombed ? If 
these vermin had the slightest not ton of 
manly feeling, they would not require 
informing that a cruel act of injustice, 
more especially when perpetrated on a 
woman, rankles in the minds of fee 
men, and makes them pant foi retri- 
bution. 

♦ Who denies that it was natural and 
proper that, when one of the ladies of 
the court was the subject of so unhappy 
an ailment, some inquiry should be 
made upon the subject,? No one ; 
any more than we deny that when a 
delicate and ailing female is made the 
subject of the most cruel slanders, and 
these continuing for weeks and months, 
the end of the whole should be — the 
grave. Both are perfectly natuial ; but 
yet, for all this, there is gross crimi- 
nality. Every thing, in fact, but the 
first step of all, was a series of the 
most .disgraceful inhumanities. 

And yet the Treasury journalists, as 
they would tell us that it w>as “ no- 
body’s ” fault that Birmingham was set 
on fire, so they also insist upon it that 
it was perfectly unavoidable that Lady 
Flora should be murdered. Very nice 
people, these; but we should desire 
to keep as much out of their way as 
possible. 

But let us speak plainly of this ques- 
tion, and award their dues to the three 
chief criminals. These are — 
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1. Sir James Clark. We can con- 
ceive of nothing w-orse than the conduct 
of this man ; and it will redound little 
to the credit of England’s highest 
circles, if he is not speedily left to his 
duties in the palac fj , undistracted by 
any other Allocations. 

Here is a court physician, the per- 
sonal attendant on the queen and on 
the queen's mother; and of necessity 
surrounded, and probably consulted, 
by a number of other ladies of noble 
rank, and of spotless character. Only 
think for a moment of the monstrous 
fact, that this man could go and talk 
to various persons, male and female, 
of the “ pregnancy ” of one of these 
ladies — »an unmarried lady, too, of the 
highest ri^'k and purest character — 
when, in fact, the lady in question, as 
lie himsell is afterwaids obliged to ad- 
mit, “ neither is, nor ever has hetuf in 
such a condition ! \\ liv, there is not 

a chandler's shop in all Westminster, 
fioin which a medical man thus offend- 
ing could have escaped without a good 
Jioisew hopping 1 But m Ihickingham 
Palace, it seems, the noblest virgins in 
the realm may be accused of lewdness, 
and on the cltS.i^t anti mo*t imdc- 
mable pioof of the falsehood of die 
charge, all that follows i>, that the false 
accusers “ are veiy vurv,” and “ hope 
the matter may now r be permitted to 
drop,* !!" 

2. Lord Melbourne. A eiy curious 
is the position that this person occupies 
in the whole transaction. From the 
beginning to the end, he, of all other 
persons, is pul forward as the Mnilor, 
Nothing can more clearly shew the 
unnatural state of affairs at court. 

Here is one of the Duchess of Kent's 
ladies become liable to unpleasant 
suspicions. Every one can see at a 
glance, that the most natural and most 
propei thing to have happened would 
have been for the queen to have con- 
versed with her mother on tins delicate 
affair. Or, if any difficulty stood m the 
way, there could have been no reason 
why one of the senior of her majesty’s 
ladies should not have.been deputed to 
advise with the duchess on the subject. 
But noi only is that not done, but we 
have it in evidence that the matter was 
discussed between the queen and her 
ladies, and that Sir James Claik was 
deputed to “ browbeat” the accused 
party, without a word having been said 
to her own patroness, the duchess, on 
the subject! 
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Now, Lord Melbourne is held up, 
by all parties, throughout the corre- 
spondence, as the cfiief adviser ancf 
guide in the whole affair. He is there- 
fore answerable for this gross proceed- 
ing. Any thing more insulting to the 
queen’s mother, or mo^ unjust to the 
innocent party accused, cannot be con- 
ceived . 

But further : Lord Melbourne openly 
and frankly takes upon himself the 
sponsorship of the whole affair. That 
the only reparation that could be made 
— that reparation which was signally 
due to the injured lady and her family, 
— the dismissal of the male offender, — 
the ignorant, insolent, brutal slanderer 
— that this piece of justice, specifically 
demanded, is still refused, is his act. 
Even if we supposefflial*in so acting he 
merely panders to royal caprice, that 
excuse forms rio justification. A man 
of honour, appealed to by a mother — 
and such a mother as the dowager 
marchioness — for the merest act 0f 
justice, had but one course open to 
him. A moment’s hesitation, even, 
would have been disgraceful. But he 
has not merely hesitated, — he has de- , 
liberately refused ! And, whether as a 
nobleman, insulting, ill cool blood, a 
lady of higher rank and better blood 
than bis own, or as a man, outraging 
all gentle and manly feelings ; that de- 
nial stamps his name with a depth and 
breadth of disgrace which has had no 
parallel in modern times. We know 
the miserable plea that is offered — his 
duty to his sovereign! — a pretext 
which gives the last finishing touch to 
the ignominy. Lord Melbourne, under 
the pretext of obsequiousness, is be- 
traying bis sovereign ! Wliat if he, 
caring little who is court physician, 
merely falls in with predilections which 
he finds to exist?— his duty, assuming 
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as he does to manage both the court 
and the cabinet, was to offer his sove- 
reign honest and honourable counsel, 
£nd to enforce it by his strongest argu- 
ment — his tendered resignation. This 
was his plain path and duty. By 
shrinking from it, he may have spared 
himself and his mistress a momentary 
uneasiness ; but he has extensively in- 
jured the queen in the affections of her 
people, and*has irretrievably ruined his 
oyn fame. 

3. The highest culprit we will not, 
because we cannot , name. There is an 
evident determination, throughout the 
published correspondence, to screen 
somebody from the just indignation of 
the irritated relatives of the deceased. 
We cannot, therefore, fix the charge on 
any party ; and we shall not imitate 
the original error, by surmising guilt 
which we cannot prove. Another party, 
however^ it is clear there is, and, 
shrouded ^ithin the innermost pre- 
cincts of the palace, she stiil remains. 
And in this quarter the ultimate and 
the highest criminality must rest. Sir 
James Clark was the ready, and unhe- 
sitating, and unfeeling instrument ; 
Lord Melbourne the sponsor — almost 
the bravo, called in to bully and to 
fight for his employers. But the mov- 
ing spirit of the whole transaction, — 
the real perpetrator of this deed of 
slow, ruthless, excruciating, torturing 
murder, still skulks behind ! And 
there she must remain, we fear, for the 
present, acting the part of the evil 
genius of the monarchy. For, if this 
first specimen is to be taken as a 
sampfe of the future, a very few years 
will suffice to bring the throne of Eng- 
land into about an equality of comfort, 
strength, and security, with the sister 
sovereignties of Portugal and Spain ! 
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TWO SON N ETS ON A LATE SOARING EXPEDITION TO TI1E LORDS. 
B\ SIR MO AG AN o’dOULRTY, BAHT. 

c I. 

ON SPUING RICE, IN l\lE CHARACTER. OF GANYMEDE. 

Whfn, as the poets sing, high-judging Jove, 

In plenitudte of premiership decreed 
To give, with grace, his favourite Ganymede 
From earth — the lower House — a kindly shove, 

In pitchfork fashion, to the House abo\e, 

He sent his own brave bud, with hastiest 
Upon that noble mission, to proceed : 

Down swooping from the sky the eagle drove. 

And caught the youth, and upward towered again, 

Into Jove’s court of peers. As fine a flight 
lias Rice, the soaring Superficial, ta’en 

At Melbourne’s bidding. Therefore doth the wight, 

In order that his name should be in regie. 

Choose Ganymede as type, and write lumself Monteagle. 


II. 


ON SPRING RICE, IN II1E CHARACTER 01 HAMEL OKULRKL. 


But not alone to Ganymede in fame 

Is our up- springing statesman like. Another 
Proud hero of romance, an Irish brother 
(See Crofty Cioker), Dan O’Rourke by name, 
lias in his flying match done much the same. 

Dan, fiorn a dirty bog where he was sticking, 
Bothering and sweating, bungling, blundering, kicking 
■ — A mock to all, a’diing of jeer and game — 

Mounted an Eagle, and so readied the moon : 

So Spring, all floundering in the disbud ma s 
Of his Exchequer blundering, hailed the boon 
Which his Mount-Eagle sent him in distiess. 

But better Rice than Rourke has done the trick, 

Because John Bull, not he, has played the lunatic. 

M. O’D. 


Chequers , Donning Street , Sept. 29. 


Loudon ; — Moya* and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester >quarc. 
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OF RABELAIS. 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF TIIE LAW. 


« Quires u nobis, Gracche.cur tantopere hoc homine delectemurl Quia suppeditat 
nobis ubi animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficiatur et aures convicio defossre 
conquiescant. An tu existimas ai*t suppetere nobis posse quod quotidie dicamus in 
tanta varietate rerum nisi animos nostros doctrina excolamus'! Aut ferre animos 
tantain posse contentionem, nisi eos doctrina eadem relaxamus '? Ego vero fateor me 
his studiis esse deditum : caAeros pncleat, si qui ita se literis abdiderunt ut nihil 
nossint ex Ids neque ad communem afferre fructum, neqne in nspectum lucemque 
proferre. Me autem quid pudeat 1 Qui tot annos ita vixi judices ut ab illis nullo 
me unquam tempore aut commodum aut otium meuin abstraxerit, aut voluptas 
avocarit nut deuique somuus retardarit ,” — Quoth Cicero , on hehalj oj the Poet Archias . 


n Furthermore, seeing the lawes are excerpted out of the middle of moral and 
natural pliilosophie, how should these fooles have understood it, that have, by G— 
studied lesse in pliilosophie than my mule 1 In respect of humane learning, and the 
knowledge of antiquities and history, they were truly laden with those faculties as a 
toad is with feathers. And yet of all this the lawes are so full, that without it they 
cannot he understood, as I intend more fully to shew unto you in a peculiar treatise, 
which on that purpose I am about to publish.”— Quoth my master, the good Panta • 


gruel. 


Chateaubriand, — the gentleman born genius, with the consciousness of the 

and bred,— the scholar, book-read and past and present, and the insight 
travel-taught,— the enthusiast, with the vouchsafed to mighty minds of that 
chivalry of days gone by,— the man of ^which is to come,— has declared how 
VOL. xx. no. cxix. M M 
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much the world owes, and must ever 
continue to owe, to those master- 
spirits whose conquests have been' 

J mrely intellectual, — to Homer, D&ulc, 
iabelais, and Shakspeaie ; and has 
demonstrated, that in the altered state 
•of society no future author can exercise 
the like power : in other words* that 
the time for “universal individualities” 
has for ever passed away. “ Those 
parent- gem uses (he observes) appear 
to have borne and suckled ay the 
others. Homer fertilised antiquity : 
TFschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Horace, Virgil, were his 
sons. Dante, in like manner, fathers 
modern Italy, from Petrarch to Tasso. 
Rabelais created the literature of 
Trance : Montaigne, Lafontainc, Mo- 
line, descend from him. England owes 
all to Shakspeare. People often deny 
the authority of these supreme masters : 
they rebel against them/ — enumerate 
their defects, — accuse tjiem of tedious- 
ness, prolixity, absurdity, and bad taste, w 
even while robbing them, and decking 
themselves in their spoils; but they 
struggle in vain beneath their yoke. 
Every thing is painted with tl»?ir 
colours; every where they stamp thc-ir 
impress. They intent names and 
words, which have enriched the general 
vocabulary of nations. Their sayings, 
their phiase*, have become proverbs ; 
their fictitious cliaracteis, real persons, 
who have hens and lineage: they open 
horizons whence nish forth iloods of 
light ; they sow ideas, the germs of a 
thousand others; they furnish imagina- 
tion, subjects, styles, to all the aits. 
Their works are inexhaustible mines, 
or the very bowels of the human mind.’’ 
Of Homer and Shakspeare it is not 
now my purpose to speak in other 
than general terms. I am Jed to say 
something about Rabelais, his life, and 
works; and to do so without some al- 
lusion to his great compeers would not 
be desirable, if it were indeed possible. 
First, a distinction strikes us between 
the fortunes, in respect to fame, of “ the 
dead kings of melody y ” and the more 
mortal men of genius. The glory of 
Dante and Rabelais is great upon 
earth ; but it is not boundless ; it is 
sensible of climate ; it is touched by 
manners ; it is affected by time, and by 
events. Thus, whilst their works will 
always, I apprehend, continue to be 
the sources whence every mark -vvoi thy 
cuirent oftheir couufiy’s literature may 


be traced, on the other hand, the 
works of Homer and of Shakspeare 
must, from their pure essence, for ever 
exercise an universal influence on the 
literature of civilised mankind : and 
wherefore so ? Because they are unal- 
loyed by ryiy thing of mere mortal 
clay ; because they are not circum- 
scribed by circumstance ; because they 
are not affected by the qualities or con- 
ditions of time or place; and because 
they have within themselves a principle 
of life and motion, and a power of 
creation which must preserve them in- 
exhaustible and incorruptible as the 
ocean floods. From their inscrutable 
depths all poetry will flow — into their 
bosom all *poctry will ebb, for all gener- 
ations. Their nature may be nearly', 
and in sojue ark- worthy points be j st, 
described in words attributed to Or- 
pheus — words, in my mind, the grand- 
est which have ever been addressed to 
the cradle and the grave of all things : 

'i'lKia.'niv xu/.iu ‘Tariff aQfare* an v io>ra 
*A Quvarm n Jiff"; yivifftv Shr,7a>v r aviJaeo- 

’Oj ‘TigtxufAXKi lyutr,; moi n^nu. 

’Iil? oiiTiff TUiTiS Tora^oi xxi <racra QaXdmra,. 

Following forth the simile, 1 would 
proceed to say, m these works of Homel- 
and of Shakspeare, vast and illimitable 
to our mental vision as the oewin is to 
our physical view, there is no touch of 
individuality — no touch of idiosyncrasy. 
There is nothing in common between 
the breathing men and the inspired 
poems, — no moie, at least, than there 
was between the divine oracles and the 
incapable substances from which, at 
his caprice, the king Apollo, god of 
prophecies, caused them to issue ; now 
from the bosom of an oak, now from 
the recesses of a cavern, and now from 
the cold lips of a chiselled stone. 

The works, then, of Homer and of 
Shakspeare may be spoken of without 
reference to the men by whom they 
were produced. This cannot be done 
with respect to Dante and to Rabelais. 
Hence the distinction. That savour of 
mortality which connects the dead au- 
thor with his living book is in no sort 
to be discovered in the works of the 
two mightier masters. The breath was 
breathed, and it gave life: its mission 
was performed, and it ceased to be ; 
but its creations live, and will live al- 
ways. With the men Dante and Ra- 
bidriis, however, sonic portion of their 
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works died : more sunk into oblivion 
with their generation. Tiic Florentine 
and the Frenchman, and something, 
too, of their respective fortunes, were 
bound up in their works ; more, how- 
ever, in the instance of Dante than of 
Rabelais. Therefore, he ijho chose to 
play the buffoon approaches nearer in 
the spirit to llomer and to Shakspearc 
than the author of the Divina Comediu. 
Dante created as well the language as 
the literature ofhis country, llis style 
amongst authors is even as that of the 
Catholic king, Yo cl lley! llis work 
is not alone Italian, — it is personal : 
Dante himself it is who sees, encoun- 
ters, and describes every shape named 
in his astounding narrative lie lias, 
with a forlorn audacity, ^eized the pen 
which dropped Jjand of the 

apostle. Yet, alas for human nature! 
we are made to feel that whether, vain 
moilal ! he leads u« through Purgatory, 
Paradise, or IleH, every good and evil 
passion of his heiit is still in Florence. 
The poem, too, is the most unfeigned ly 
melancholy that wa« ever yet cgm- 
postd. it has the shadow of Dante’s 
life upon it. 

‘'All's cheerless, tlui It, and dead!} !” 

llis career was one of struggle, labour, 
unmitigated suffering. The haughty 
spintwas crushed to the dust. lie had 
felt the bitterness of exile : w a gnus 
rate rand usque chain , he had* felt the 
bitterness of die stranger’s hospitality ; 
and oli ! spite of fortune, beyond the 
imagination of the fervid satirist in the 
whirlwind ofhis passion, the descend- 
ant of the Frangipani he had stretched 
forth his hand on the highway, JesL he 
perish, and eaten of the bread of 
charity. In truth, he passed 111 rough 
life “ a man forbid.” Love and ambi- 
tion he had wooed in vain ; and even 
to slake his burning heart in vengeance 
was denied him. The mortal of divine 
genius — he that should have been 
honoured as the hero or the demigod, 
was driven from every shrine and 
sanctuary, as though he were of the 
profane herd. ProcuU o procul cs/e 
pro! uni / And lie died miserably ! 
Vet, no ! Death must have been a re- 
lease— nn ushering to that repose he had 
never known on earth. Glory beamed 
from the poet’s brow ; but he had 
preyed upon his own heart. The bit- 
terness was passed : it had been of the 
olden time ; it was long before the 
parting pang. “ Weep not,” saith 


Jeremiah , C( for the dead ; but weep ye 
sore for him who goeth forth from the 
•place, and returns no more.” There is 
no fiace of withering passion or sorrow 
upon the seventy years of the French*, 
man’s existence; though he too was a 
statesman, and a vigorous champion in 
the lists of theology, where all combats 
are to the utterance. The sayings and 
doings of Gargantua and Pantagruel 
were not mor£ different from the Di - 
vina Comedia than the lives of their 
respective autliois. Yet neither is it 
possible to separate the idea of Rabelais 
the man from his works. Maltre Alco- 
faribas is always present upon the 
scene, even though he omit an all 
hail ! such as lieuveurs , lrcs-illu&tre& ; et 
vous Goutteuv , trh-precieax ! No in- 
considerable portion ofhis work (I beg 
to be understood throughout as allud- 
ing to liis romance only) has accord- 
ingly died wjth him and his generation, 
— more, however,* with his generation 
•than with him; for, allowing for the 
local and personal allusions we have 
lost, Rabelais still lives and plays a 
part in his own person and character, 
it* all the better passages of the work. 
Ills life threw no shadow like to 
Dante’s : m its philosophy and its 
humour, it harmonised with a compo- 
sition in which there is all manner of 
inspired wisdom, and a most learnedly 
libidinous frolic with absurdity. Not 
in any rage of party, or politics, or re- 
ligious enthusiasm, or of aught else 
which might lead the calm and all- 
sufficient mind astray, — not in any 
excess of mental agony, when the soul, 
crushed b^ circumstances, renders forth 
divine emanations, did Rabelais write. 
And herein was he like to Homer and 
to Shakspeare, and superior to Dante. 
The inspiration arising from excite- 
ment, originating in or referring to 
mere self, must always have about it 
some taint of the “ earth, earthy.” 
The poet who has never “ penned his 
inspirations” for lack of adequate ex- 
citement ; the poet (type of a much 
more numerous class) who, were it not 
for what the individual man had in 
this frail world of ours done and suf- 
fered, would, perad venture, have had 
no inspirations at all to pen, are both 
of an order far inferior to those in whom 
the principle of philanthropy and bene- 
ficeyoe — oflove (as we apply it to the 
cherubim) — is so strong, that in pour- 
ing forth the effusions of their divine 
inspiration, they do but fulfil the law of 
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their creation and existence. But Ra- 
belais’s inspiration was as genuine and 
as genial as that of Ilomer and of v 
Shakspeare, — of the great master «*vho 
preceded him, and of the great master 
who closed that mighty century which 
the Frenchman himself had so worthily, 
and, as I shall prove, so augustly, 
opened. Mighty, indeed, was the 
century which burst from the chaos of 
the middle ages, and teemed morally 
as the early world did physicaltyj with 
monstrous and irreproducible growths, 

— the century which stands quite alone 
in the history of human intellect, — the 
century of Bacon and Galileo, of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler, of Carlo 
Borromeo and of Iiervey,* of Sidney 
and of Ercilla, of Spenser, Cervantes, 
Camoens, Tasso, Lopez de Vega, Cal- 
deron, Titian, Domenichino, liubens, 
Vandyke, Velasquez, Michael Angelo ! 
And with a surpassing gfory was this 
century closed by our qvvn Shakspeare, 

— a glory comparable only to that of a* 
setting sun, the symbol of Divinity, to 
which, from the veriest first, the out- 
ward eye has rendered worship, and 
still continues so to do, although the 
mind have in its self-assertion become 
cognizant of an immaterial Deity. 

This century, Rabelais opened with 
his romauce: he has himself told us. 
jestingly, how he wrote it : — 

“ For in the composing of this lordly 
book, I never lost nor bestowed any more, 
nor any other time, than what was ap- 
pointed to serve me for taking of my 
bodily refection, — that is, whilst I was 
eating and drinking. And, indeed, that 
is the fittest, and most pihper hour, 
wherein to write these high matters and 
deep sciences : as Ilomer knew very 
well, the paragon of all philologues ; and 
Ennius, — the father of the Latin poets, 
as Horace calls him, — although a certain 
sneaking johernol alleged that his verses 
smelled more of the wine than oile.*’ 

In other words, he wrote at those lei- 
sure hours when, satisfied with himself, 
and loving of all human kind, lie was 
quite fancy free, and could create his 
own world whereunto to transport 
enough of the reprehensible error and 
vice of the actual world in which he 
was moving as a minister of good, to 
strike the gazer to whom he exposed his 
magic glass with the conviction of his 
own error, absurdity, or vice, as it stood 
in the abstract magnified. Francis I. 


might have taken a lesson from the 
vain ambition of Picrochole, and from 
the calm and august moderation of 
Gargantua, as he might have gathered 
maxims of political wisdom from well 
nigh every page of the Chronicles. 
Strange it nyiy appear, but it is no less 
true, that Rabelais was the most aristo- 
cratic of all authors. He, indeed, it 
was that wrote for an “audience fit 
though few.” The “ thrice- illustrious 
di inkers” whom he addressed were 
kings and Ctcsars, captains and con- 
querors, prelates and princes of the 
church, statesmen and philosophers, 
scholars and gentlemen. These were 
his companions whilst in the busy 
world, aiW these kindred spirits he 
addressed from his retirement, — thus 
rendering iis?i» intervals of Ins 

laborious life as a divine and a phy- 
sician. Buffoonery he was obliged to 
use, from the circumstances of the 
age. Indelicacy belonged to it : lan- 
guage was then stark naked, lie has 
himself in his prologue explained to 
thq judicious reader the nature of Ins 
work, and intimated the reason for the 
garb lie makes it assume. 

“ Alcibiades, in that dialogue of Plato’s 
which is entitled ‘The Banquet, 1 whilst 
he was setting forth the piaise.s of Ins 
school master Socrates (without .ill ques- 
tion the piince of philosophers), amongst 
other discourses to that purpose, said 
that he resembled the Silenes. Silenes 
of old wire little boxes, like those we 
now may see in the shops of apothecaries, 
painted on the outside with wanton tov- 
isli figuies, as liarpyes, satyrs, bridled 
geese, horned hares, saddled ducks, fly- 
ing goats, Thiller harts, and other such- 
like counterfeited pictures at discretion, 
to excite people unto laughter, as Silenus 
himself, who was the foster-father of 
good Bacchus, was wont to do ; hut 
within those capricious caskets were 
carefully preserved and kept many rich 
j'ewels, and line drugs, such as halme, 
ambergreece, amamon, musk, civet, with 
several kinds of precious stones, and 
other things of great price. Just such 
another thing was Socrates. F or to have 
eyed his outside, and esteemed of him 
by his exterior appearance, you would 
not have given the peel of an onion for 
him, so deformed he was in body, and 
ridiculous in his gesture. He had a 
sharp pointed nose, with the look of a 
bull, and countenance of a foolo: he was 
in his carriage simple, boorish in his ap- 
parel, in fortune poore, unhappy in his 


lie who discovered the circulation of the blood. 
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wives, unfit for all offices in the common- 
wealth, nlwayes laughing, fipling, ami 
merrily carousing to every one, with 
continual jybes and jeers, the better by 
those mennes to coticeale his divine 
knowledge. Now, opening this box, 
you would have found withig it a heavenly 
and inestimable drug, a more than hu- 
mane understanding, an admirable vertue, 
matchlcsse learning, invincible courage, 
iinimitablc sobriety, certaine content- 
ment of minde, perfect assurance, and 
an incredible misregard of all that for 
w Inch men commonly do so much watch, 
run, saile, fight, travel, toyle, and tur- 
moile themselves. 

“ Whereunto (in your opinion) doth 
Ibis little ilourish ot a preamble tend 1 
.For so much as you, mv gotod disciples, 
.uni some other jolly foojps of ease and 
leisure, reading flfcfcaifeasiyit titles of 
some bookes of our invention, as Gar - 
Raniagri.cl, Whipjwt, &c., are too 
icsulv to judge that there is nothing in 
thorn bu* josts, mockeries, lascivious dis- 
course, and recreative lies ; because the 
ouNide (which is the title) is usually, 
without any further inquiry, entertained 
with scoffing and derision. JSut triJy it 
is very unbeseeming to make so .slight 
account of the works of men, seeing 
} ourselves avouch that it is not the habit 
makes the monk, many boing monas- 
teriallv accoutred, who inwardly are no- 
thing h'*>s than monachal, and that there 
are oftbote that wearo Spanish caps, who 
have but little of the valour of Spaniards 
in them. Therefore is it tliat»you must 
open the book, and seriously consider of 
the matter treated in it. Then shall you 
fincle, that it contained! things of fane 
higher value than the boxe did promise ; 
that is to say, that the subject thereof is 
not so foolish, as by the title at the first 
sight it would appear to be. * 

“ And put the case, that, in the literal 
sense, you meet with purposes merry 
and solacious enough, and consequently 
very correspondent to their inscriptions, 
yet must not you stop there as at the 
melody of the charming syrens, but en- 
deavour to interpret that in a sublimer 
sense, which possibly you intended to 
have spoken in the jollitie of your heart, 
Did you ever pick the lock of a cup- 
board to steale a bottle of wine out of it ? 
Tell me truly ; and if you did, call to mind 
the countenance which then you bad? 
Or did you ever see a dog with a marrow- 
bone inhis mouth, — the beast of all others, 
saies Plato, lib. ii. De Republic d, tlie 
mos; philosophical? If you have seene 
him, ou might have remarked with what 
devotion and circumspectness he wards 
and watcheth it : with what care he 
keeps it ; how fervently he holds it ; 
how prudently lie gobbets it ; with what 


affection he breaks it ; and with what 
diligence he sucks it. To what end all 
thij? What moveth him to take all 
these paines? What are the hopes of 
his labour? What doth he expect to 
reap theieby? Nothing but a little 
marrow. True it is, that this little is 
more savoury and delicious than the 
great quantities of other sorts of meat, 
because the marrow (as Galen testifieth, 
,'> Facult. Nat. <c 11 de Usu Partium) is a 
nourishment most perfectly elaboured by 
nature. 

" In imitation of this dog, it becomes 
you to be wise, to smell, feele, and have 
in estimation these faire goodly books, 
stuffed with high conceptions, which, 
though seemingly easie in the pursuit, 
are in the cope and encounter somewhat 
difficult. And then, like him, you must, 
by a sedulous lecture, and frequent medi- 
tation, break the bone, and suck out tho 
marrow, — that is my allegorical sense, or 
the things I^o myself propose to be sig- 
nified by tnese Vythagoncal symbols, 
with assured hfope, that in so doing you 
will at last attain© to be both well-advised 
and valiant by the reading of them ; for 
in the perusal of this treatise you shall 
finde another kinde of taste, and a doc- 
trine of a more profound and abstruse 
consideration, which will disclose unto 
you the most glorious sacraments, and 
dreadful mysteries, as well in what con- 
cerneth your religion, as matters of the 
publicke state, and life (Economical.” 

I may add, that the monstrous buf- 
foonery with which some of the noblest 
passages of sublimest truth are sur- 
rounded was necessary for his protec- 
tion. It enabled him to mystify dun- 
derheads^and rendered it easy for his 
high friends to countenance and uphold 
him against the illiberal and supersti- 
tious. He well knew, that one who 
shewed to the world at large as a mere 
prattling buffoon could never be made 
the object of popular resentment — the 
victim of popular fury. Mankind are 
very much of the opinion declared by 
the French minister, when he procured 
the passport for Yorick, as jester to the 
Dane, — et L’homme qvi rit nest jamais 
dangereux ” The people know, too, 
that even u hard words break no bones/' 
and in all ages have loved to laugh at 
churchmen. No zealot, then, let him 
preach never so fiercely, could get the 
multitude to sympathise with them in 
condemnation of the jester, — of him 
who declared, “ I truly hold it for an 
honour and praise to be called and 
reputed a frolic Gualter and Robin 
Goodfellow ; for under that name am I 
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welcome in all clioise companies of 
Pantagruelists.” Assuming the show* 
of the jester, the multitude untiled 
him with all the privileges, and all 
were in those clays neeessaiy. To be 
charged with hereby, atheism, and the 
practice of ‘‘arts inhibited/' was then 
to the accused as though the wings of 
Azraei flapped in lus cars. In the 
reign of Louis Xlll.,*and uiidei the 
enlightened 1 ule of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Urbain Grand icr, a dignified teklcM- 
astic, was burned alive in Loudun, 
which is only a lew miles from Rabe- 
lais's native place ; and burnt, too, on 
the evidence of nuns, and by the hands 
of friars (I mean no pun), for those 
very crimes ofheiesyand magic whereof 
Rabelais was accused. In our tunc, 
and, above all, in free and merry Rut- 
land, we can little appreciate tbedifiicul- 
ties and dangers under wlijeh, notwith- 
standing the countenance of Francis 1, 
aud the firm friendship* of lofty and 1 1- . 
lustnous friends, l Ins great and good 
reformer labouted. But not the pro- 
tection of the court, not the assumption 
of bufToouer}, would have availed him 
against the enemies lie laised, ifitweie 
not, at the same time, iliat.m the eye of 
God and man Ins life had been beauti- 
ful and compaiatively blameless. Fv cry 
hypocrite, every ba^e oi bad man, cv uy 
unworthy cumbcier of the soil, was In? 
enemy. The friends he boasted were 
few ; the Pantngmelists were only those 
whose learning and intellect placed them 
far in advance of their age. But the 
rude and honest multitude, if they un- 
derstood little of the essence of the 
romance — if the t% mysteries, as well 
in what concerned! religion as mat- 
ters of publike state and life tcouo- 
mical/' remained undisclosed to them, 
yet lent they their hearty laugh, and 
would believe no ill of one whose 
only arts os practiced amongst them 
were to bring health to their bodies and 
comfort to their souls. Passing once 
again from the man to the authoi, let 
me observe, that not only is the ro- 
mance less affected than the ])inua 
Comedia by the author’s idiosyncrasy, 
but, as I said, he draws nearer to the 
universal two than Dante, lie has in 
the same degree the creative power; 
he, too, can take the dry bones and 
breathe into them, and declare, “ Ossa 
arida dnbo vuhia spii ilum ac river is." 
lie, likewise, in common with lloincr 
ami Shakspeare, has dial cheeiful, 
genial feeling, which enables him to 


look upon all nature with a loving eye 
Beneficence is an essential attribute of 
a cicator. In the woiks of Ilomci, 
Rabelais, and Shakspeaiv, there is no- 
thing affected, nothing maudlin, no- 
thing morbid : a healthy, hearty, manly 
feeling pervtules all. in each, again, 
is observable an exquisite lefiucmcnl 
of perception of the law of all that is 
good, and the essence of all that i> 
beautiful ; and a most wondrous de- 
licacy of delineation, under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of that law and 
essence. The men they draw m all 
their mixed nature aie unequalled as 
individuals, and become the foundeis 
each of a c[ass wheieof not' one (imitate 
as you may, you othri poet'* ! ■ ap- 
pi oachcs in irtya) .fi'/iess to the pinto- 
type. Observe, tui one instance, la»\v 
far shoit the heio of Virjils famous 
tp»c falls of an Homeric hero , imaMne 
him with the very least of tlu*,n. The 
gioat author of the (i cot pic s ha> not 
tun succeeded in making the piuti- 
I'.uims a ireiitlemau. But hcie lei nm 
take occasion to do Dante just.ee, and 
lun.iik, that throughout his work- he 
always uppi ais lumsclfa guild aud no- 
ble g( uthiuim. He has di.iw it l.imsclf, 
--■lie ha- sketched Maiifiedi, — hr has 
spoken h»r l ; ranc€*.sca <li Rimini. We 
know lumself,- -we see that lie can ap- 
preciate the ill-Maned heio and the 
erring lad) ; vve bow to him in Ik an, 
and soul, and senses, in company with 
the immortal three. Of these 1 now 
exclusively speak. In all there is that 
excessive delicacy of touch in delineat- 
ing or treating of ladies and gentlemen 
which could belong only to those who 
knew 'uml felt, and were peisonnlly 
conscious of the subtle differences 
which distinguish the gbntieman proper 
from the mere nobleman, or mere 
plebeian. And bow strangely in their 
im port laictu res have they not only 
jumped beyond the age — each his own 
— but anticipated all time ! When 
has the world seen nobler gentlemen 
than Achilles and Patroclus, than 
Hector and Sarpcdon ? Has the sun 
ever shone upon ladies fairer, or more 
minUtrdc , than Helena (W ywatKwv), 
divine amongst women, aud Calypso 
( hit fo»£v), divine amongst goddesses? 
lias St. James’s ever echoed to the 
tread of nobler gallants than the youth, 
or Al mack’s ever ushered to the bridal 
Ladies Kindy or Frances more accom- 
plished and moie charming than the 
maidens, educated at Theleme under 
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the auspices of the good Gargantua ? 
lias any body since the days of Elixa- 
l>eth encountered any thing in the garb 
of womanhood superior to the beauti- 
fied Ophelia — the gentle Desdemona 
passionate Juliet — gracious Cor- 
delia— sweetest lmogcnc ?# No ! These 
creatures were all wrought out of the 
poet’s brain. false, subtle Greece, 
bad nevei an Achilles except him that 
Homer gave her — the soul of truth and 
honour — of generosity and noblest en- 
thusiasm — the miiror of ehivaliy foi 
u»»dhke Alexander and all futme heroes. 
No! amidst alL that G ravin moulax 
has dared m histoi),she never dared 
to depict onclaim a second hero like 
to the goddess-born son of Ibices. Ca- 
lypso, doubtless, doth jytill adorn her 
cm hauled island W goddesses, 

though abandoned, cannot die; but 
■'lie is for aye lost to mortal \is<on, 
jince the widest man, the divine Ulysses, 
prefeuvd Ins hag to immortality. So 
si \ < Ciceio, — uh'hun ,s num pratuht 
nnntoi (altfuti. And yrt worse; the 
Lady Helena has appeared no nwrc, 
not cun in the person of the famed 
A'pasia. Kaheluis imagined theThele- 
nntes m an age wfcen men were rude, 
and women, in the court of France, 
weic but ju>t hit-veiled to the rank of 
ladies. They had become companion* 
of the men, but language bail not \et 
been mystified for tlieir us$. llow 
mnaculous, then, is the delicacy with 
which llabelais has conceded and 
drawn the fair ideal of what ladies 
should be; a fair ideal which, I fear, 
has never yet been cjuite fulfilled in 
France, if, indeed, it has any where 
else. 1 am not so surprised # at Ins 
describing the characteristics of a com- 
plete gentleman; I believe him to he 
that which he drew: the whole pic- 
ture of the abbey and its inhabitants 
is delicious. Ilut of this anor. ; now 
for the Tlielemites : — 

“ So nobly were they taught, that 
there was neither lie nor she amongst 
them hut could read, write, sing, play 
upon several musical instruments, speak 
live or sixe several languages, and com- 
pose in them all very quaintly, both in 
verse and prose. Never were seen so 
valient knights, so noble and worthy, 
so dextrous and skilful both on foot and 
a-hoisebaek, more brisk and lively, more 
nimble and quick, or better handling ail 
manner ot* weapons, then were there. 
Never were scene ladies so proper and 
handsome, so milliard and dainty, less? 


fioward, or more ready with their hand 
and with their needle, in every honest 
•and free action belonging to that sexe, 
the* were there. For this reason, wdieu 
the time came, that any man of the said 
abbey, either at the request of his 
parents, or for some other cause, had a 
ininde to go out of it, he carried along 
with him one of the ladies; namely, her 
whom he had before that chosen for his 
niiatris, and they were married together. 
And if they Ifad formerly in Theleme 
hved # in good devotion and amity, they 
did continue therein, and increase it to 
a greater height in tlieir state of matri- 
mony: and did enter taino that mutual 
love till the very last day of their life, 
in no lesse vigour and fervency, than 
at the very day of their wedding.” 

Truth it is, tip to this present hour, 
notwithstanding the march of intellect, 
we know no more, physically or moral- 
ly, about ladies and gentlemen, than 
in then* rudf days Horner and Rabelais 
pieconceived fpr *us, and than Shak- 
speare drew ; but from Ins own im- 
agination. There was no Horatio at 
the English court, and not even a 
maul of honour (could you forget that 
slje breakfasted on strong beer, a 
quartern loaf, and red- herrings) was 
likely to have been the original of an 
Ophelia or an Imogene. Creators 
embody tlieir characters, and portray 
them from that generous and sublime 
nature tlu?y are conscious and cog- 
nisant of in themselves. But tins 
privilege is confined to them ; others 
must be content to copy from their 
models. Yet the attributes of gentle- 
ness (using it in the most extended 
sense) h;fve been the same from all 
tune. Gentleness is the same in all 
climates, in all ages; it is quite in- 
dependent of fashion, manners, cus- 
toms, and all conventional rules what- 
soe\er. The man of suffering in the 
Old Testament is, alike in prosperity 
and adversity, a thorough gentleman ; 
but the spell lies in the essence and 
the art-magical, in the application of 
the essence and law of gentleness to 
its attributes. Now, the essence lies 
in goodness, and goodness of nature; 
the habit and the inclination of good. 

This,” as Lord Bacon says, “ of all 
virtues and dignities of the mind, is 
the greatest, being the character of the 
Deity;” and the guiding principle or 
law by which all the attributes, the 
differences, properties, and accidents 
of gentleness, must be put into 
act, is honour. This Rabelats^wll 
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explains in treating of the rule of 
Theleme : — 

“ All tlieir life was spent, nofc* in 
lawes, statutes, or rules, but according 
to their own free will and pleasure. 
They rose out of tbeir beds, when they 
thought good : they did eat, drink, 
labour, sleep, when they had a minde to 
it, and were disposed for it. None did 
awake them, none did offer to constrain 
them to eat, drink, nor tfb do any other 
thing; for so had Gargantua established 
it. In all tlieir rule, and strictest tie of 
their order, there was but this one clause 
to be observed, no what thou wilt. 

“ liecause men that are free, well* 
borne, well-bred, and conversant in 
honest companies, have naturally an in- 
stinct and spurre that prompteth them 
unto vertuous actions, and withdraws 
them from vice, which is called honouu.” 

All three great masters, moreover, 
agree in this — an abhorrence of moral 
exaggeration. They *b aye no demons 
of good or evil. The intellectual man 
is drawn by them as a being frail at 
the best, subject to conflicting feelings 
and passions, mixed motives and im- 
pulses, would be under die circum- 
stances in which he moves. Besides, 
there is m tlieir works a current of 
sound, practical, worldly sense, of 
which you are made always conscious. 
They delight m giving birth to spcciosa 
wiracitla; they abound in prodigies, 
but they produce no mere monsters. 
Humour is common to all. By the 
first it is necessarily used sparingly, 
the second riots, the third revels in it. 
In all three, too, ns Chateaubriand 
observes with respect to YJeranger, 
“ theie is beneath the surface; of gaiety 
a substratum of melancholy, which 
belongs to whatever is sinceie and per- 
manent in the human mind." Alas! 
it is the condition of the Tall! The 
divincst genius must bear a shadow 
from the doom upon its earthly taber- 
nacle! The great masters of pathos 
are Homer and Shakspeare ; in giving 
utterance to it, tlieir very words be- 
come weird melodies. Witness the 
lamentations over Patroclus and over 
Hector; witness passages that will at 
at once usurp the memory in Lear , 
Macbeth, Othello , Hamlet , Romeo and 
Juliet . The structure of Rabelais’s 
book was averse to pathos ; yet where 
it is at all admissible, as in Gar- 
gantua’s harangue to the vanquished, 
his letter to his son Pantagruel, and 
m cMier passages, there is no lack of 


it. That Rabelais possessed the power, 
is indubitable. The works of each and 
all were very popular in their lifetime, 
as are all works that have in them the 
true elements of greatness. In fine, 
Shakspeare, Rabelais, and Homer, 
stand alone* in the world's story as 
reformers who have wrought good to 
all generations without working in- 
jury or annoyance to that in which 
they lived. They arc the only con- 
querors who never caused a tear to be 
shed, save in that heavenly sorrow 
which purifies the heart. These are 
points of similarity which suggest 
themselves to me as establishing a 
relation amongst the throe. As to 
Shakspea remand Ilomcr in the essence, 
in the supicmecy and purity of genius, 
in which nr quVvibti of degree can be 
entertained, the relation between them 
is one of identity. Iloiner flourished 
in one age of the world, addiessed his 
own audience, and appears surrounded 
by the lesser lights ol literature; Shak- 
speare flourished in another age, ad- 
dressed his audience, and is seen 
encircled by a different band. It is 
only, however, as the sun is observed 
to shine in opposite hemispheres, 
different stars arc m the firmament, 
other constellation^ adorn die heavens, 
other nations and other natural pro- 
ductions are enlightened, and fostered 
upon tlie^arth’s surface ; but the great 
luminary itself aloft, and apait from 
all, is still the same, and so will be 
till time shall be no more. Men, too* 
find spots upon the embodiments of 
genius in the works of llomer and 
Shakspeare, as they do upon the sun’s 
disc. JIVhy should they be purer than 
the source of light ? 

Having now touched upon points of 
similarity, and other matters concern- 
ing these master-spirits, let me now' ad- 
dress myself especially to Rabelais. 
In his romance, independent of the 
admixture of perishable self, there 
were elements in the construction 
which must ever keep it a sealed book 
to the millions ; for instance, in ad- 
dition to the quaint buffoonery and 
grossest indecency, there are the multi- 
tudinous dialects of French in which 
it is written ; the vast variety of words, 
phrases, idioms from other languages, 
dead and living, which are introduced. 
In short, the scholar, the accomplished 
linguist, the man of the world, the 
lover of frolic, fun, and conviviality, 
and the scholarly enjoyment of com- 
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niunion with the human heart, can 
alone understand, relish, and learn 
from the chronicles of him to whom 
Paris is indebted for its yellow river, 
and of his thrice-renowned son, the 
friend of Panurge, who made the 
miracle-teeming voyage in* search of 
the magic bottle. Great, high, mighty, 
and peculiar, then, O gentle reader ! 
is the glory of belonging to the very 
small and most illustrious confraternity 
of Pantagruelists l 

“ The king can make a belted knight, 

A marquess, duke, and a’ that ;** 

and with equal felicity may there be a 
manufacture 6f Knights of t|je Garter, 
Path, Holy (.'host, Golden Fleece — ay, 
e\en of sovereums (we see 

it every day); but it is in no human 
power, and in no mere human effort, 
to make a Pantagruelist. lie must 
base the ieehngs and inspirations of 
one of Nature’s gentlemen, and have 
tasted of the discipline of Ponocvates. 
Thus much gentle, and especially, 0 
fair rcadci ! have I thought it fit To 
.date, that you might be made aware 
how great is the favour which it is 
proposed to confei upon you through 
the pages of this delectable journal. 
Think not, however, that the humble 
'\ntei of this papei takes to himself 
merit so exalted as the above would 
imply. The task which he has* under- 
taken for you i gratification, and to 
spread the renown of Pantagruelism 
amongst this people, is but a mini- 
sterial one. lie will abstract for your 
behoof certain passages, as well from 
the life, as from the romance of Maitrc 
AlcofaribaSy which may go as fefely 
into families, as any elderly gentleman 
who dines out upon the strength of 
jesting, and has to attend so closely to 
his joke and his dinner, that he has 
no leisure nor no appetite for any 
unprofessional mischief. I say this 
only to quell the fears which the sex 
must (from the vulgar error respecting 
Rabelais and his works) entertain ; 
for, in tiutli, old Rabelais is directly 
the reverse of an immoral writer. 
But that I am able to lay certain of 
these pearls of price before you, cutting 
away ti e coarse and foul thread by 


which they were strung together, and 

do this in such sort that you may 
enjo^ their beauty, is due to the labour 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart, who rendered 
the three first books into the English 
tongue ; and the liberality, ability, and 
Pantagruelian zeal of Theodore Mar- 
tin of Edinburgh, who has caused to 
be reprinted from the very scarce 
original edition/* a copy of the work ; 
and prefixed thereto, from his own 
pen, introductory notices respecting 
the author and translator. Mr. Martin 
has discharged his duty, both as editor 
and biographer, with judgment and 
fidelity, with discretion and ability, 
in a manly — ay, in a Fantagruelian 
manner. 

The sketch of Urquh art’s life is a 
very melancholy one. It contrasts 
strangely with the fortunes of the 
author he translates. Sir Thomas was 
a learned, a gAllantja loyal, and most 
unfortunate gentleman. Take this very 
fjrief outline of his personal history from 
Mr. Martin. It is quite new to you, un- 
less you have read Urquhart’s treatises; 
for, from these is it gathered : — 

• 

“ Sir Thomas Urquhart was descended 
from a family of very high antiquity and 
consideration in the north of Scotland, 
winch had long been in possession of 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
shire of Cromarty, besides enjoying a 
considerable estate in Aberdeenshire. 
The office of sheriff-principal of the shire 
of Cromarty also rested in their hands, 
and the family influence and distinction 
w'ere further strengthened by an exten- 
sive lay patronage, and the admiralty of 
the seas from Caithness to Inverness. 
About the year 1(500, his father, Thomas 
Urquhart, married Christian, daughter 
of Alexander, fourth Lord Elphinstnn, 
at that time high -treasurer of Scotland; 
and in the fifth year of this marriage, our 
author, the eldest son of the family, was 
born. Of his early education nothing is 
known, but a passage in his Logopandec - 
teisian seems to indicate that it was not 
so liberal as it might have been. He 
acquired ( the elements of his philosophy* 
at Aberdeen, r under the conduct of one 
Master Seaton,’ and he mentions his 
Alma Mater with the enthusiasm of the 
generous scholar ; by the extent and 
variety of his scholastic acquirements, 
it is obvious he was an apt and busy 


* The Romance of Gargantua and Rant igruel, translated from the French of 
Dr. Francis Rabelais, by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, Knight. Reprinted 
from the original editions. Edinburgh, 1838. Thomas G. Stevenson, 87 Princes 
Street. The work is printed uniform with the books of the Maitland Club, by which 

Urquhart’s original treatises were lately published, 
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one. At an early age. and ‘ before his 
brains* were upentul for eminent under- 
takings, 1 lie went abroad, where he gave 
proofs that the soldier’s sword vftis as 
familiar to his grasp as the scholar's 
pen. That the range of his travels was 
tolerably comprehensive, is apparent 
from the mention of his library, wherein, 
he says, there wore not three books 
‘ that were not of my own purchase, and 
all of them together, in kjie order wherein 
1 had ranked them, like a complete nose- 
gay of flowers, winch, ill my travels, I 
had gathered out of the gardens of ahoi e 
sixteen sevoi.il kingdoms.’ His skill as 
a linguist, to which his writings hear 
ample testimony, is illustrated by the 
fact that, ‘ after his peregi ination of 
France, Spain, and Italy, for speaking ol 
some of those languages with the liveli- 
ness of the country accent, thev w ould 
have had him pass for a native.’ 

“ Upon his return home, ho was pre- 
sent on the side of the Jlarons at the 
Trott of Turret? lri 10-S‘r, and, a few 
weeks after, set sail fioiu Aberdeen for 
Kngland, along w ith several other gen- 
tlemen of his party, and there cnteicd the 
service of Charles I., by whom he «•»- 
knighted at Whitehall on the 7th of 
April, 1611. Jlis father's death,,, in 
August 1612, recalled him to Scotland, 
where he found the family affairs in a 
state of almost inextricable confusion, in 
consequence of th:.t gentleman’s impru- 
dent facility of disposition, which seems 
to have carried him inadvertently into 
wasteful and expensive habits. Although 
the embarrassments in which the family 
estate was thus involved weie, in 
Crquhart’s own words, enough 4 to ap- 
pal the most undaunted spirits, and kill 
9 very Paphlagonian partridge, that is 
said to have tw*o hearts,' y£i he at once 
took them upon his own shoulders /’ of 
course, in vain. 

,f llesides the import unate burden of 
pecuniary cares, pulling down, as ho 
says, ‘ the vigour of his fancie, and 
violently bolding at what otherwayes 
would have ascended above the suhlimest 
regions of vulgar conception/ Vrquhart’s 
works are crowded with details of other 
grievances, that might well have fretted 
a less impetuous or unworldly spirit than 
his. His farms were ravaged, his tenants 
slain, his library pillaged, garrisons were 
saddled upon him, and he was stripped 
of his church patronage, w bile old stipends 
were augmented, and new ones created 
by what appeared to him a most super- 
fluous disuniting of parishes. Of course, 
these annoyances lose nothing in the 
telling ; hut, making every allowance 
for Urquhart’s favourite propensity to 
exaggerate, it is easy to understand how' 
severely the growing ruiu of his ancient 
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and honourable house, and the ceascles., 
disti actions of a more than usually 
troubled life in u most troublous tune, 
must have pressed on a mind like his, 
w hero the pride of ancestry aud scholarly 
ambition weie the absording passions. 

* I should have been a Mn conns to the 
scholar/ ho savs, 4 a pattern to tlu; soul- 
dier, a favourer of the merchant, a pio- 
tector of the tradesman, and upholdei of 
the yeoman, had not the impetuosity oi 
the usurer overthrown my resolutions, 
and blasted my aims in the hud.’ Jle 
suffered the curat 1 of a mail, w hose im- 
agination is possessed by a lair ideal 
which it is impossible he should realise, 
and his mind spoilt itself between pas- 
sionate reinouslrauci s again d the un- 
low ardnese. of his fortunes, and triufles , 
anticipations of wdiat was never b> he 
accomplished.’ .*re is a melancholy 
earnestness, almost approaching to in- 
sanity/ as has been well lemaiked by 
his last editor, * in l rqulmrt’s wild .specu- 
lations on w hat lie might have done foi 
himself and his country, hut for ihe 
weight of worldly mcumbiances.' 

“ Shortly .rftor Ch;ule& 1. had fallen 
or^ the scaffold, [ rquhart joined the 
rising, in which Mackenzie of Pluscar- 
den, Munro of J.utnhur. ami otheis, 
pus, eased tlit*mselv«b of the garrison of 
Inverness, ami erected the standard of 
loyalty in tliat town. Tor his share m 
tins transaction, his name v as proscribed 
as rebel and traitor by tl:e l^t.ites in 
Parliament on the ‘«M March, Id IP. lie 
emerge* again at tin* disastrous held of 
WorceMor, o:i the Ad September, 
where he was taken prisoner, snipped 
of his property, and nothing left linn. 

* that fortune could despoil him of/ hut 
the fair revenue of his health and hi^» 
good spirits. 

“ Of money, he ttdls us, he lost on tliat 
day five hundred pounds’ worth Lnglish • 
hut, worse than all, he had * above 
10,000 crowns' worth of paper sernbezeled 
without recovery/ He was earned to 
London, and for some time detained in 
ngid confinement, but was released by 
the Council of State upon pinole, in con- 
sequence of the personal recommendation 
of Cromwell. ’ 

Nothing certain is known uf the rest 
of his career. It lias been said tliat lie 
was afterwards committed to the Tower 
by the council of state — that he escaped 
thence beyond the seas, and there died 
of a fit of excessive laughter on hearing 
of the restoration of Charles II. Mr. 
Martin very pioporly doubts this ; and 
with reason. I concur with him in 
thinking that, had Urquhail lived so 
long, he would have finished his trans- 
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latiori of Rabelais, n*> he undertook and 
promised, it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the energy wherewith, amidst such 
sail ivvcisifs of fortune, and dire cm- 
bai rasMneiiLs, lie continued to prosecute 
his liUuuy pursuits, and to accomplish 
works of such weight and tnagmtudc. 
lie was singularly well qualified by his 
genoul knowledge, familiarity with 
*•01 once and languages, with men and 
nations, and by the peculiar turn of his 
mm J, and it may be of his fortunes, 
and by Ins mastery ovei our noble and 
copious longue, to bo the translator of 
the famous Chronicli* into English. 
The \er> defects of his mind were 
heiem laihcr *of advantage t^an oilier- 
w ise 

“ t Hplll.llt'a of those 

stiiiugc 1 com pouiuls of anonuihes, '■ hicli 
set'. riassificiitiou at defiance. Huh in 
vaiious knowledge, a rigid matheiu.i- 
tici.ui, acute and \igoroua ill thought, 
of a sound and p'.ielicnl judgment in 
nun\ points, jet earned awav by the 
lm^t fantastic conceits, afid cherishing 
ihc wilder* chimeras as. the most unijii*s- 
tion.ible J’.ufs. In hi. mind, tiuih is 
ron-tanth becoming interfused with iic- 
1 uni , possibility w it \m certainty : and the 
li\]M>ibolictil extravagance of his style 
only keeps even pace with the prolitic 
shoutings of his imagination.” 

( crlaml) , his dreams of a universal 
language, as he propounded it, me very 
wild. In these days of practical science 
and wonderful exploit, 1 will go no fur- 
ther. And the following beats even a 
dispute I once heard between two Irish 
Orangemen, one of whom having de- 
clared that his family was Protestant 
since the Reformation, the other mvore 
his ancestors were Protestants before 
the birth of Christ. 

“ In his I’romptuarit of Time, he lias 
traced his family descent in an unbroken 
series up to tho red earth, out of which 
Adam the ibotoplast w as created. 'With 
1 ho most amusing gravity, lie ascribes 
the origin of the family name to Esormon, 
prince of Achaia, anno 2139 a.c., who, 

• for his fortune in the wars, and affabi- 
lity in conversation/ was surnamed by 
his subjects and familiars Qv^xagros, 
that is to say, Fortunate and well-beloved. 
In his Logopandectehion , again, he talks 
of liis ancestors having enjoyed his pa- 
trimonial estates ‘ for one -and -twenty 
hundred years and upwards / while, at 
another place, he asserfs that * they be- 
longed to his progenitors five hundred 
and twenty years before the incarnation/ 
He is particular as to the twenty odd 


years. And all this was gravely pub- 
lished the very same year that he put 
forth his most genial (ranslation of the 
hook of Rabelais, which contained the 
chapter * Of the Original and Antiquity 
of the great Pantagruel/ ” 

Enough of Urquhart ! No English- 
man, however, should have aflbrded 
him less space in a paper on Rabelais, 
written for the «multitudc, who never 
can hope to approach him in the 
original. The translation is a noble 
monument ol Industiy and Will strug- 
gling with Adversity. Mr. Marlin’s 
iemarks ate just and happy : — 

“ The buoyancy and unembarrassed 
sweep of its general character, which 
gives his Rabelais mote the look of an 
original than of a translation, its rich and 
well-compacted diction, the many happy 
turns of phrase that are quite his own, 
have fairly canted for it the high estima- 
tion in which ft has Jpng been held. Jiis 
jtisk was one of Atreine difficulty ; and 
thoie have, perhaps, been few men be- 
sides Himself that could have brought to 
it the world of omnigenous knowledge 
which it required. It was apparently 
Irquliart's ambition to realise in liis 
own pci son the ideal of human accom- 
plishments — to be at once 

* Complete in feature and in mind, 

H ith all good grace to grace a gentle- 
man.’ 

lie had left no source of information un- 
explored, few aspects of life unobserved ; 
and, in the translation of Rabelais, lie 
found full exercise for his multiform at- 
tainments. Ablv as the work has been 
completed by jVlotteux, one cannot but 
regret that tde worthy l\ night of Cromarty 
had not spared him the task.” 

The translation, however, is not 
without grave faults. In the more ex- 
alted strains of Rabelais’s eloquence 
he falls far short of his original ; and 
he constantly commits the fault of ad- 
ding epithets to the abundance used in 
the French, and in endeavouring (hein- 
ous offence !) to try to improve upon 
lus author. Yet, withal, the translation 
must always transmit the name of 
Urquhart, conjoined with that of Ra- 
belais, as on humble yoke-fellow in 
fame. My own peculiar opinion of 
the translation is, that it would be easy 
♦o take any given chapter in the volume, 
and do it more faithfully, and alto- 
gether better into English, than Ur- 
cjuhart has done; but when I look at 
the whole work, and see how evenly, 
harmoniously, and ably,— with what 
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genial heartiness,— with what unflag- 
ging vigour, — with what exuberant, 
bounding, and generous spirit, i[ is all 
rendered from first to last, — my ad- 
miration of the linguist, the scholar, 
and the labourer is extreme. But now 
for the man Francis Rabelais. Mr. 
Martin says : — 

“ Francis liabelaiswas born at Chinon, 
a little town of Touraine, in 1487. ilis 
father, Thomas Rabelais, was a vintner 
there, and kept a cabaret at the *ign of 
the Lamprey. It lias, indeed, been said, 
that he was an apothecary, and proprietor 
of the farm of La Deviniere, in the 
neighbourhood of Chinon ; but the other 
account seems the more probable, and it 
is the one adopted by the editors of the 
last great French edition. He sent his 
son Francis to be educated by the monks 
of Seville, an abbey not far from Chinon , 
but the boy’s progress under their care 
was so backward as to occasion his re- 
moval to the University of Angers, 
where he studied lor* some time at tlip 
Conveni of La Baumctte, but apparently 
with no better fortune than before. It 
was at this establishment that lie formed 
on acquaintance w ith the brothers, Du 
Bell ay — a connexion w hich lasted thro igli 
life, and ultimately proved of the greatest 
service to him.” 

With great respect for Mr. Mat tin, 
and the editor- to whom he alludes, 
and with the conscious timidity of out 
who speaks from internal conviction, 
without the needful examination of the 
facts which led others to the n con- 
clusions, I hold the old opinion, that 
Rabelais was the son of an apothecary, 
the Seigneur de la Devin/ere; and 1 
am perfectly certain that he was bom, 
as it is admitted upon all hands he was 
bred — a gentleman. It is clear, from 
all the accounts, that no expense was 
spared upon his education, and that he 
had the very best, from his curliest 
years, that the country could afford. It 
is evident, also, that he exercised 
throughout his life, from the commence- 
ment to.the close, that not merely free- 
dom, but waywardness of locomotion 
and of will, which no professed enemy 
of humbug ever could have accom- 
plished without the aid of ample pe- 
cuniary means. In the edition of 
1782, which is my Rabelaisian bre- 
viary (and to which I never have, and 
now never shall, prefer any other) the 
account of his condition on starting in 
life appears particularly clear. Ilis 
fatliei was a tenant under the abbey 
of Seville, for the property of La De- 


vinn re ; and to the charge of the 
monks of the community under which 
he held he committed, perhaps of light, 
perhaps of courtesy, the education of 
his son in his childhood. After a time, 
he sent his son to a higher school, 
where he*had a playfellow who be- 
came a cardinal, and who always re- 
membered his schoolmate ; and, no 
doubt, did all for the promotion of the 
philosopher’s worldly views which he 
desired or would permit. A monastic- 
body always, and in all countries, 
made a good landlord ; and the sanc- 
tity of the soil sparing many depre- 
dations, together with the unifoimly 
bench ciaj nature of the ugi cement 
with the corporation, made* the Mali 
of the ecckja larval tenant, oi ki-- 
sal, infufitelyTfiipenoi to that of In- 
brothei laymen. La Pewmuc lay in 
the wine district of Chinon ; it wj- 
near to the abbey of SenMi ; and >t 
produced the best wine in the coiintiy . 
So i> it slated in l'articulunti z de to 
J i( d * jl/. I f . 1{u l >elnt>. piofivd to tin 
romance in the good old edition of 
J 7,3*2; and, moreover, there be nihn 
ciicumsiances stated to confirm nu 
view of the matldi. Speaking of U i- 
belais, the writei says * M Son fi* u uu 
uevcu <jui cMoit ausM a;.oiK[’.u»ii-' 
an dil Chinon, (*t %eiginT.i ;*u ditlrn* d ; 
L Divini'ic, y a w-c t Mi .-.cvnn- 
modc *‘1 csl decf'Jt . i.\jon imi cm*, 
ceils dix-huit, n’u lais-o qu’un tils foil 
peu .spmluel, (jin est moil a riir-pM.ii 
apris avoir mange j *lu> de turn in. lie 
livres de bien, qu’il suoit eu bon- hc- 
litages, et paiticuhriomenl .in lice dc 
la Dcvmierc, on crosscut lc> mediums 
vmsede Chinon, ei qui e-t pincho de 
l’abbaie de Seville.” Now, if wc only 
consider the true meaning of one oi 
two words m this statement, and re- 
flect upon one or two circumstances, 
it will be -een that theie is no reason 
whatsoever for doiiblmu its perfect ac- 
curacy, or supposing that Rabelais’- 
father was a nurt vintner. Now, fust, 
our English word farm ” is not at all 
calculated to convey the meaning oi 
“ la inaison de la Deviniere,” or “ Ie 
lieu de la Deviniere.” We are told oi 
the abbey of Seville, u dont depend la 
maison de la Deviniere.” We are also 
told that it was near the abbey (the 
monks were excellent judges of sites 
and localities) ; and that “ Ic lieu ” (oi 
“ pays,” for, in the sense in which 
“ lieu n is here used, they are syno- 
nymous) — that is to say, the region or 
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district of La Devmicre produced the 
best wmos of Clnnon ; meaning, of 
course, the be^t species of wine, tak- 
ing- its name from this little town of 
Touraine. La Deviim-re, in a word, 
was, lo tin! surrounding wine-country, • 
what Johannanshcrg now # is to its 
neighbourhood. The very circumstance 
of La Dcvimrre being so rich in pro- 
duce, would compel its seigneur to be 
a dealer in wine. Yet you would not 
convey a very correct impression of his 
condition and occupation, to modern 
ears, if you called him a wine-mer- 
chant hee dal rights and feudal eti- 
quette are no more m young France, 
lint .1 Gei mail nobleman sells the pro- 
duce of Ins foiests — boars,* and all 
othei specie** of game — to jhe burghers 
of tii.- neighbouring'^ J-s yet#he there- 
by loses no rank, noi does his dignity 
'^incndt ,i kather.” In Italy, at this 
hoc, tin o'^'leman, whose revenue 
j*:orcrf]> ciuefly f»om hi* vmeyaids, 
■.elb hf" wine, without reproach oi de- 
j'O'jJion. Tilt giound^door of his 
j .ih e. i*. made his warehouse. A114J, 
i- i »>1. it .stand' to reason, that as in 
itah, m all the wme-eountiic> ol 
old Fiance, no stain»i ould ever attach 
to nob. lily *bi the noble’s being en- 
*»aaed m Hie sale of wine, or in baiter- 
s n lb'- othei tin rehundise. In many 
l oviriva. to be engaged in trade or 
merchandise caused a forfeiture of one’s 
nobility . not so m others, and espe- 
< nilly m the wine counliics. Tlie an- 
cestor of tlie great Mirabcau had been 
mei chants and nobles at Marseilles. 
One of them, appearing before Louis 
XII,, was lecogmsod as noble, although 
actually engaged in commerce! t 
And who pioudcr than Mirabcau of 
the pure blood ol ins forefathers f They 
em ignited from Florence, as nobles, 
during the tioublous days of tlie 
struggle between Guelfs and Glnbe- 
lmr s ; and ^hanging their ancient name, 
Arreghatti, undei the Gallicised name 
uf lrfquetti, boasted five hundred years 
of French nobility. It is plain, then, 
that the proprietoi of La Deviniere 
might have sold wine, and yet be 
noble; or, in other words, a gentleman. 
Francis 1 . boasted to be “ le premier 
gentilhomme de la France.” In the 
one sense, then, he might be a vintner; 
and wine, no doubt, was kept in his 
house (humble as it would be at that 
time, in a provincial district of Fiance), 
as it now is in an Italian nobleman’s 
palace ; nay, according to the custom 


of the district, wine might be sold and 
drunk at the house ofRabelais’s father. 
Boubtless, it would so be by the vine- 
dressers of the district, by sundry of 
those belonging and attached to the 
neighbouring abbey, and by the occa- 
sional traveller — by the pilgrim, mer- 
chant, minstrel, student, or mere way- 
farer. To confound a house of this 
kind with a modern inn, or the owner 
of it with the keeper of a cabaret, is 
obviously a mistake. Perhaps, in our 
own day, certainly, in that of our fa- 
thers’, many such houses as I have sup- 
posed Rabelais's father’s house to be, 
existed in the less populous and culti- 
vated, and more remote, districts, of 
Scotland and Ireland. The proprietor 
of the house which opened its door to 
the traveller, boasted that the land you 
surveyed around consisted of his pa- 
ternal acres, which had descended 
fioin sire to ?£n for generations. He, 
too, was a gentleipafi, a seigneur. In 
some apartment devoted to the general 
use the wayfarer was received. Hospi- 
tality was extended to him through the 
courtesy of his host ; but no man was 
alleged to treat the place as his own 
inn, and to do what he liked in it. 
No; the host was lord and master, 
even though he permitted his wealthier 
guest to leave some due reward in 
return for his entertainment, whilst the 
poor were relieved from charity. Such, 
precisely, is tlie state of things at this 
moment in travelling through the more 
lecently populated states of America — 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Stc. You enter 
a farm-house, claim hospitality, and 
are entertained by mine host, in com- 
pany with his family and labourers; 
and, unless you have particularly 
charmed him by youi conversation 
overnight, he or the goodwife will 
receive an equivalent in dollars next 
morning for your entertainment. But 
k< I guess,” if you either called him or 
treated him like an innkeeper, he would 
soon shew you a bowie-knife And the 
outside of the door. If, too, we look 
back, and contemplate the state of the 
provinces in our own country in the 
time of Henry VIII., when there was 
no such thing as a gentleman-farmer, 
but gentlemen then farmed their own 
land, vve shall easily understand what 
sort of house and household was kept 
by the Seigneur de la Devinibre. We 
can see the crowd in the common hall, 
in which the family at large, domes- 
tics, labourers, and all, were assembled, 
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reinforced by the straggler from the 
neighbouring town, the jolly visitor 
from the convent, and all the othdr 
motley personages that chance Would 
daily collect about the hearth ; at which, 
doubtless, in his childhood, Rabelais 
had lingered to hear strange tales. 
IIow much his future life was affected 
by these young impressions one may 
not know, yet it is impossible to con- 
ceive that they must nftt have exercised 
strange power ; and that, perad venture, 
his thirst for omnigenous knowledge, 
his spirit of free inquiry, his love of 
travel, of strange scenes and new sen- 
sations, of all manner of lore, whether 
practical or theoretic, mechanical or 
moral, may not have had its first in- 
spiration and impulse from the tales 
that he heard, and the men that lie saw, 
under his father’s roof-tree. In Ra- 
belais’s time, the bustling, Stirling spi- 
rit, the intense energF, the motley 
inteicommunicatiob /d all things, and 
the barbaresque splendour of the mid* 
die ages, continued in a groat degree 
to exist. The words of Chateaubriand, 
applied to an earlier period, were still 
true: — These weie the time* of* the 
marvellous m every thing. The al- 
moner, the monk, the pilgrim, the 
knight, the troubadour, had always 
adventures to tell or sing. In the 
evening, seated on the benches in the 
chimney-corner, they listened to the 
romance of King Arthur, of Ogier the 
Dane, of Lancelot of the Dike, or the 
story of the Goblin Oilhon. Among 
these tales were to be heard also the 
Sirvaule of the Jongleur against a felon 
knight, or a narrative of the life of a 
pious personage.*' No doubt, besides 
a stock of facts-— of useful facts — ay, 
and of facts available as the foundation 
for principles, were to be gathered fioni 
the narratives and conversation of these 
motley groups. I am much in error 
if more useful knowledge might not 
have been acquired in that chimney- 
corner, than at the new-fangled schools 
of yditfr professed utilitarians. 

In furtherance of my argument, there 
remains for me but to remove one ob- 
stacle, — the apothecary. 11 What, ho, 
apothecary !” I am not in the least 
afraid to grapple with him. Gertairdy, 

T am ready to admit that if he were an 
apothecary iij>oh the model of those 
created byShakspcarc in England, and 
'Molicre in Rabelais's own country, 
the functionary “ qia n’avait pas ac- 
coutume a parler a des visages/’ it 


would be very difficult, indeed, to 
fancy that he could have been Seigneur 
de hi Devinicro, after the fashion of 
other seigneurs of la belle France. 
But how the supposition could have 
ever entered the mind of any body 
who read /label ais’s own prologue is 
very extraordinary. Yet the error is 
an old one. Now, however, gentle 
reader, dismiss from your mind all 
remembrance of the modern French 
apothecary whom Mohcre victimised ; 
and think of Shakspeare’s only for the 
purpose of contrasting his inventory of 
valuables for an apothecary’s shop, 
with Rabelais’s own account of the 
contents of an apothecary’s bouctiijue , 
or warehouse : — 

“ In his ueerfy slioii a tortoise hung, 

An nlliguLur stfffTd, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped tislies : and about his shelves 
A beggurlv account of empty boxes, 

Green cm then pots, bladders, and must\ 
seeds, 

Remnants of pack thread, and old cukes ot 
roses, 

Wore thinly scatter’d to make up a 
r show.” 

TliU contrasts strangely with the right 
rare and precious t articles whcicof Ibi- 
belais speaks. Every thing lie mentions 
was of highest value, in those days 
when French commerce with the coun- 
tries that \ rod need the articles was 
difficult tedious, and expensive. On 
the veiy face of the prologue, it is evi- 
dent the Seigneur dc la Devinu n wjo 
an apothecary of a very different ortlu 
from the Warwickshire disciple of 
iEsculapius, whom Shakspeare chose 
to locate in a country whose language 
has y o word that answers to, or is ana- 
logous to, our word “ apothecary.” 
Equally certain it is that at the time, 
and in the state of society wherein 
Rabelais’s father lived, he might have 
been an apothecary in such sou as to 
reconcile all manner of differences re- 
specting his station. Ilis means it 
would be quite absurd to doubt. The 
primitive and the early, and, as I would 
submit, the meaning in the days of 
Francis I., of apothecary, was the 
keeper or possessor of a warehouse, 
or, as the Americans call it, a store. 
'AvoMxv is literally a store ; but it was 
generally applied in the Greek, as 
again in the equivalent Emin won!, 
korrema , to a place in which wine oi 
corn was stored : unxl a keeper of wine 
and of corn, in his hou^e at J.a De- 
vinfere, no doubt old Rabelais was. 
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That lie may have been, moreover, a of European civilisation. In the one 

merchant, drawing i ri addition " from instance, I Lravel from the stoiy of 

the Orient” its precious stones, and aRje to age — from the present to that 

still more piecious drugs, I can also wlusrJSn history is quite mute, and tra- 

well admit, ilu might have been the dition melts into mere fable; in the 

store-keeper for the neighbouring con- • other, I pass from province to province, 

vent, on some of whose inmates the until I get into the primeval forest, and 

duly of practising physic would in that am again physically, as I was before 

age devolve, lie might, by his tenure morally, in the presence of impassible 

or his caprice (but more probably by and inscrutable Time. Very well! but 

the foimer, as his dissolute descendant, as in many of these provinces, so in 

with whom the name ended, or at least many of these ages, I find a want. A 

was quite eclipsed, was also an apo- judge a judge all over America, 

thecary), have been obliged to purvey What is an American judge? A fellow 

certain commodities, and to perform who curses, draws lus knife to call 

certain offices for the monastic body counsel to order, squats himself on the 

under which he held; but that, upon bench, with his heels flung aloft — spits, 

the evidence, and under all tit; circuin- smokes, and drinks brandy, in the 

stances and collateral considerations, judgment-seat. W hat is an American 

the father of our Rambus c<^uld have judge? An industrious, able, eloquent, 

been a mere vintner, or a mere apo- and most learned individual — a pro- 

theeary, from the depth of my soul I fessor, with a renown unequalled — a 

believe to be impossible. Men will writer on Ia\^ quite unapproached in 

at least think charitably of this argu- these latter days, #nd destined to take 

ment, if they only recollect that, unlike his place with Bacon, Coke, Holt, 

minds, names can be acclimated — Hale, and Somers — “ the enlightened 

CVluD) i j on animuin mutant <jui trails magistrate of nations tl.e first an- 
mare cummt.” tlionty as a lawyer m the world. Both 

arejruc. You may, in the person of him 
So sinus the poet, a^d he is light ; but who wrote the book on equity, and 

with words it is otherwise : and with- the treatise of the “ Conflict of Laws,” 

out confessing them, with Mirabeau, to find the one at Cambridge, Massachu- 

bi* things — that is, generally — they aic setts ; the other it might not be so plea- 

tiimgs whether they may have found a sant to encounter, but be abounds in 

home when looked at from a distance. the backwoods. In few words, Joseph 

^ootli to say, a word is like th£ shield Story is ajudge, Nehemiah Van Rensa- 

of our childish days, about the quality eller is a judge; in like manner, Smith 

of which the gallant knights quarrelled is ail apothecary, and Rabelais was an 

on the highway, — the golden side was apothecary. But the articles vended, 

turned to one, the silver to the other : an d the position of the people, were 

it was only when the chances of the very different. 

combat had thrown each upon the side If Mr. Martin should be able to 
whence he had not before gazed* that reconcile ibis theory to his conscience, 

they found, as the life-blood ebbed I am quite sure he would rejoice at it ; 

fast away, that they were both right for no man could evince a more ge- 

and both wrong. The judicious reader nerous spirit in endeavouring to rescue 

will not alone be indulgent to the in- the memory of Rabelais from the idle 

ferciice thus drawn, but acknowledge imputations cast upon it by stories, 

and adopt it ; “ for the general,” how- chiefly suggested by passages in his 

ever, I would submit a case, for which own lomance. The truth is tfyat, from 

I choose to go to a land in that earlier Rabelais’s boyish days, he applied him- 

slate of society where any gentleman self to study with a zeal rarely equalled, 

might, without derogation, keep a store, never excelled. “ It was his aim,” 

and, besides, exercise high functions of says Pcrc Niceron,* “to become 

the stale, and for the people — that is, grammarian, poet, philosopher, phy- 

in other words, be practically, as some sician, jurisconsult, and astronomer.” 

theorists think, the only species of And Mr. Martin adds 

nobleman that is not a nuisance. 

1 go to America, and there I find a “ And his works demonstrate how 
visible and living history, and map completely lie succeeded. He possessed 

Memoires des Homme s 111 us t res, tome 32. 
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a peculiar aptitude for the acquisition of 
languages ; an aptitude which afterwards 
shewed itself in his command of Italian, 
Spanish, German, English, Hebrew, and 
Arabic. At this period he was a perfect 
master of the Latin and Greek tongues ; 
the latter of which had for some time 
been attracting the attention of the most 
enlightened minds in Europe. Within 
the walls of Eontenay-le-Comte, however, 
a Greek book was regarded as no better 
than a work of inagic^; while the mail 
who possessed the key to its secrets was 
looked upon as a trafficker in * the arts 
inhibited and it appears, by a letter 
from Budipus to a friend, that Rabelais's 
attachment to the Greek writers drew* 
down upon him the hatred und persecu- 
tions of his fellow monks.' 1 

It was said he was obliged to leave 
the monastery for his debaucheries ; 
but, it has been well observed, these 
would be the last thing to drive him 
from such a place, Het obtained pei- 
mission to change* Ins order from that 
of St. Francis to that of St. Benedict, 
and went into another convent ; but 
soon left it, and renounced the regulai 
habit of an ordei . 

* 

’ “ After rambling up and dow n for 

some time, in the diligent pursuit, as he 
himself (in his petition to Pope Paul 111. ) 
says, of medical knowledge, he settled in 
Montpelier, after taking his physician's 
degree at its university, and practised 
that profession there with credit and 
success. It appears, from Rabelais's 
epistle dedicatory to Godeiroy d'Estissac, 
bishop of Maillezais, of an edition of the 
Aphorisms oj UipporraU and the Ars 
Parva of Galen, published at Lyons in 
1532, and highly esteemed* bv the me- 
dical and literary men of the time, that 
his lectures on physic at the University 
of Montpelier had excited considerable 
attention. Such was the distinction lie 
had attained, that he was selected by the 
university as their deputy to procure a 
restoration of the privileges of which one 
of its colleges had been denuded by the 
Chancellor Duprat. The means employed 
by Rabelais for obtaining access to the 
chancellor have formed the subject of a 
story, Which may bo found in all bis 
biographies ; but it is too obviously a 
fabrication from an incident in his own 
romance (the introduction of Panurge to 
Pantagruel, b. ii. c. 9), to be worth notice. 
He succeeded in the object of his mission ; 
and his services to tho university ivero 
perpetuated in a custom, still, according 
to the Biographic Universelle , in existence, 
by which every student is required to 
attire himself in Rabelais’s gown, upon 
receiving his physiciau's degree there. 


“ In 1533, we find him established at 
Lyons, where he was hospital physician, 
and taught and practised for several 
years. At the commencement of the 
year 1534, his friend, Jean du Bellav, 
then bishop of Paris, having occasion to 
pass through Lyons on his way to the 
papal court, regarding the divorce of 
Henry VIII. of England, took Rabelais 
along with him in the capacity of bis 
physician ; thus enabling him to realise 
what had been long his passionate wish, 
a personal acquaintance with Italy and 
the Eternal City.” 

Through Cardinal Du Ikllay, his 
old schoolfellow, and other friends, 
aided by two learned cardinals, he was 
relieved f r om ecclesiastical censure. 

“ l>v theiii exertions, a bull in his fa- 
voui w as f> h tain* !l^*rati s . contrary to the 
usual practice. It was granted on ITth 
January, 153<>, in terms of his request, 
allowing him to return into any house of 
the Benedictine order that would receive 
him ; and to practise physic, on condition 
of his doing so without hope of fee or 
reward. Tin® release from the eccle- 
siastical disabilities, consequent upon 
his transgression of the church’s rules, 
enabled the Cardinal du Bellas to assign 
him a place m his j-'bbry of St. Maur des 
FoSsez, near Paris. Ueie he remained 
till the year 1545, when lie was ap- 
pointed by Hu Bellav to tin* cure ot 
Meudon ; and lie continued in the zeal- 
ous discharge of the duties ot this station 
down Co the tune of his death. 1 Evei 
mindful/ says Niceion, * to instruct ln.s 
people, lie made it part of his caie to 
give their children a knowledge of church 
music, of w Inch he was himself a thorough 
master. His house was always open to 
the poor and w retched, whom he assisted 
to thp utmost of his means ; and he was 
in the habit of drawing men of learning 
aud science about him, to confer with 
them upon their several pursuits. Against 
women, however, bis gates were barred, 
and his reputation on tins score is wholly 
without blemish. This/ he adds, ‘ is tho 
uniform testimony of contemporary bio- 
graphers ; and Antony le Hoi, who wrote 
a life of him in 1(549, avers that such was 
then the prevailing tradition at Meudon. 
His knowledge of medicine rendered him 
doubly useful to liis parishioners, who 
invariably found him ready to nnnistei 
to their wants, both bodily and spiritual.’ 
lie died at Paris, 9th April, 3553, in tho 
Rue dcs Jardins, parish of St. Paul, and 
was buried in the cemetery of that 
church.” 

No man can seriously believe the 
vulgar story about the blasphemy and 
indecency ofhis dying hour. It may 
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have been the work of some idle jest- 
monger, who laid an offspring lie dared 
not own at Rabelais’s door ; but, in 
my mind, it was more probably the 
weak invention and filthy device of 
those worthy monks whom he hack 
caused to be consigned to several 
puncheons full of devils, mwer, would 
it appear, did mortal man more dili- 
gently possess himself of the means of 
doing good to his fellow -creatures ; 
never did any body more zealously and 
devotedly endeavour to mitigate the 
woes of human kind. It was said of 
Democritus, that he spent his time in 
the wnot mariner, in contemplating 
the woik* of nature, and railing at the 
passions and proceedings If man (l 
quote from a loose recollection of the 
passage). But by ■ bow n^ueli more 
noble a spirit was not cur Rabelais ani- 
mated i lie, too, contemplated nature, 
both in her evtenor features and hci 
bidden inherits. All the elements, 
and ill created things howerei mute 
to ojhovs bore to his ^opl a pregnant 
voiet. l * .uul lent to it their choicest 
imp'iKes/’ Ills heart was strong, yet 
di.i-Vned in the consciousness of wis- 
dom He had wojj for him>df 

“ J hut ecu tent, surpassing wealth. 
I’h.i m meditation found, 

% m» 1 walked with niwaul glory ci own’d,’ * 

' le was free from ambition, a\a- 
nee, and lust — the demons beset 
luimamty — not simply so, but cun 
avoise to advancement, and carol r** of 
pelf — and secure against all female 
blandishments, without lesorting to the 
expedient of the philosopher, who de- 
stroyed bis eyesight, lest be might be al- 
lured through the eye — that winjow of 
the passionate soul — and so be dragged 
to earth fiom his divine contemplations. 
Thus he preserved to old age all his cor- 
poral faculties, for the sake and the use 
of his rational soul. Hence his crown 
of glory, which is that of a passionless 
1 1 r. a it ii. He fulfilled in the spirit the 
fancy breathed by Homer for a man in 
the flesh. Unscathed and incapable of 
wound, he witnessed all that we vam 
mortals aie wont, after various phases 
of the like scenes, to do and suffer ; 
but be never entangled himself m the 


throng, or compromised himself in the 
conflict. lie saw and felt all that was 
lioblc, true, and generous, amongst 
thosl who struggled ; and with a cou- 
rage and a purity which makes that 
courage which cannot quail, he sup- 
ported them generously — and most 
generously, because most wisely. lie 
gave them the labours, bodily and 
mental, of half a century — of almost, 
according to the ancient computation, 
two generations of man. No man had 
a kedier sense of ridicule — a more 
discursive habit of fun. The one was 
mentally electric : it only required that 
Ins eye should touch the object. The 
other was illimitable. Neither could 
the woild of reality chill it, nor the 
world of imagination exhaust it. Every 
thing his intellect chose to magnetise 
became fun. 

Vet did he neither <( uoride the joys 
nor the griefs*’’ of the multitude. As 
a divine, a lawyer, and a physician, 
•and as one deeply learned in the arts 
and sciences, he lent to his brethren, 
during the long life vouchsafed to him, 
more varied and more truly beneficial 
aijj than any man ever did before. If 
any other possessed the means, he had 
not the beneficence to put it into act. 
On leaving this phantasmal scene, be 
might have truly said, with one of bis 
greatest children, the poet Be ranger — 

“ J'tn ibmc utilise wa l ie." 

The knowledge of the heart and mind 
of man, winch he acquired in his inter- 
course with him under those confi- 
dential circumstances to which the 
piactice of some profession essential to 
the weal of soul or body can alone 
admit, enabled him, with his pro- 
found general knowledge, to deal with 
hi> fellow-men in the most exalted 
character which a human benefactor 
can assume, and which, with one ex- 
ception m ihe world’s story, I believe 
to have been peculiarly bis own. 

Thu* much of the man — thus much 
of the hook generally ! Hereafter, more 
of the book in its several parts and its 
multifarious tendencies, and of Maitre 
Alcofa ribas, when be condescends to 
appear peisonally on tbe scene. 


vur . xv. no, rxrv 
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MINISTERIAL TEARS. 
i 

Cut me querelis exauimas tuis?”— IIohacf, Ode X FIT. lib. ii. 

Lord John R — ss — l {pulls out a white handkerchief). 

tt 

Why, M— lb— ne, will you vex me so t 
You are not fated yet to go, 

And leave your place and pdf: 

I cannot, cannot ever bear, 

* Without you eyen these to share — 

Thou best half of myself ! 

Oli ! should the Tory fates decree 
To take my Md away from me, 

(Oli ! may that day be distant !) 

I swear — nor do I swear in vain — - 
I never will alone sustain • 

The blow, but that same instant 

Rack up my traps ; and then together 
We’ll s9.1l, or wait for better vveathc;. 

•My M — lb — ne, isn’t it so ? 

And, though precedence , ” it is true, 

I wait, my friend, to yield to you — • 

\\ e’ll go ! together go.! 

For me — I know not if the Scale 
Of Themis, or the crooked tail 
Of Scorpio, one or t’other, 

My planet is : but this I see, 

Our horoscopes as close agree 

As though thou wort my brother. 

True Gemini , my Mel, are we ! 

And sure it was our destiny 
To rise and fall together: 

None but an unnatural f force 
Can us true Siam twins divorce, 

(Oh, 'sympathetic tether!) 

Some sucli attempt has just been made, 

And deeply, too, the plot was laid, — 

1 thought we were bespoke : 

The Rads had surely made an end 
Of us, but Fortune stood our friend, 

And warded off the stroke. 

Away, then, Melly, with your fears ! 

And 1, too, now will dry my tears; 

And let us botli be calm. 

An abbey J will vow to Jove ; 

And you, at least, to royal love 
Will sacrifice a Lamb . 


“ Ibimus, ibimus, f Toiy-Radical. 

Utcunque precedes !** 
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Catherine: a story. 

BY IKEY SOLOMONS, EFj£. JUNIOR. 


Chap. VIII. 

Enumerates the accomplishments of Mas- 
ter Thomas Billings — intitfduces Brock 
as Dr. Wood — and announces the^pce- 
cution of Ensign Macshane. 

We are obliged, in recording of this 
history, to follow accurately that great 
authority, the Calendavium Newgalicum 
ltougorumquc Registerium , of which 
every lover of literature in the present 
day knows the value ; and as that re- 
markable work totally discards all the 
unities in its narratives, aifd reckons 
the life of its heroes onlv by their ac- 
tions, and not by pc^oos qf time, we 
must follow in the wake of this mighty 
ark — a humble cockboat. When it 
pauses, we pause ; when it runs ten 
knots an hour, we tun with the same 
celerity ; and as, in order to carry the 
reader from the penult incite chapter of 
tins work unto the last chapter, we 
w, rt* compelled to make him leap over 
a gap of five blank years, ten years 
more must likewise be granted to us 
befoie we are at liberty to resume our 
history. 

During that period, Master Thomas 
Billings had been under the especial 
cate of his mother; and, as may be 
imagined, he rather increased than di- 
minished the accomplishments for which 
he had been remarkable while under 
the roof of his step-father. And with 
this advantage, that while at the black- 
smith's, and only three or four years of 
age, his virtues were necessarily appre- 
ciated only in his family circle; and 
among those few acquaintances of his 
own time of life whom a youth of three 
can be expected to meet in the alley, or 
over the gutters, of a small country 
hamlet, — m his mother's residence, his 
eiicle extended with his own growth, 
and he began to give proofs of those 
powers of which in infancy there had 
been only encouraging indications. 
Thus it was nowise remarkable, that a 
child of four years should not know his 
letters, and should have had a great 
disinclination to learn them ; but when 
a youin, man of fifteen shewed the 
same civditable ignorance, the same 
undeviating dislike, it was easy to see 
that he possessed much resolution and 
perseverance. When it was remarked, 
too, that, in case of any difference, he 


not only beat the usher, but by no 
means disdained to torment and bully 
the very smallest boys of the school, it 
was easy to see that his mind was com- 
prehensive and careful, as well as cou- 
rageous and grasping. As it was said 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the 
Peninsula, that he had a thought for 
everybody — from Lord Ilill to the 
smallest drummer in the army — in like 
manner Tom Billings bestowed his 
attention on high and low, — but in the 
shape of blows. lie would fight the 
strongest and kick the smallest, and 
was always at work with one or the 
other. At thirteen, when he was re- 
moved from the establishment whither 
he had been sent, he wac the cock of 
the school oflt of doors, and the very 
last boy in. # IIe; used to let the little 
•boys and new-comers pass him by, and 
laugh ; but he always belaboured them 
unmercifully afterwards ; and then it 
was, he said, his turn to laugh. With 
sufh a pugnacious turn, Tom Billings 
ought to have been made a soldier, and 
might have died a marshal ; but, by an 
unlucky ordinance of fate, be was made 

a tailor, and died a , never mind 

what for the present ; suffice it to say, 
that he was suddenly cut off at a very 
early period of his existence, by a dis- 
ease which has exercised considerable 
ravages among the British youth. 

By consulting the authority above 
mentioned, we find that Hayes did not 
confine hiitiself to the profession of a 
carpenter, or remain long established in 
the country; but was induced, by the 
eager spirit of Mrs. Catherine most 
probably, to try Ins fortune in the me- 
tropolis, where he lived, flourished, and 
died. Oxford lload, Saint Giles’s, and 
Tottenham Court, were, at various 
periods of Ins residence in town, in- 
habited by him. At one place, he 
carried on the business of green-grocer 
and small coalman ; in another, he was 
carpenter, undertaker, and lender of 
money to the poor : finally, he was 
a lodging-house keeper in the Oxford 
or Tyburn Uoad ; but continued to ex- 
ercise the last-named charitable pro- 
fession. 

Lending as he did upon pledges, 
and carrying on a pretty large trade, it 
was not for him, of course, to inquiie 
into the pedigree of all the pieces of 
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plate, the bales of cloth, swords, 
watches, wigs, shoe-buckles, &c., that 
xveie confided by his friends to Ins*' 
keeping; but it is clear that his fnfnils 
had the requisite confidence m him, 
and that he enjoyed the esteem of a 
class of characters who still live in his- 
tory, and are admired unto tins \ cry- 
day. The nnnd loves to think that, 
perhaps, in Mr. Hayes’s hack parloui 
the gallantTurpiu might have hob-and- 
nobbed with Mrs. Catherine; that 
here, perhaps, the noble Stie|»paid 
might have cracked Ins joke, or quaffed 
liis pint of rum. \\ ho knows but that 
Macheath and lhiul Clifford may lu\e 
crossed legs under Hayes’s diunei- 
table * and whilst the former sang (>o 
as to make Mrs. Hayes bluslO tin 
prettiest, wickedest sun^s m the vvoild ; 
die latter would make old Haves yawn, 
by quotations fioin Pluto, and passion- 
ate dissertations on the p^itectibility of 
mankind, lleie it \va,s ih.it that impo- 
verished scltolai, Kugei.c Aram, michn 
have pawned Ins books, discounted or 
given those bills at tine e “muons’ 
aftei date vvhicii Sir Kduaid has ren 
deicd immortal. Hut why pause (l to 
speculaU on things that might have 
been 9 why deseit reality toi fond 
imagmciioti, or call i.p fioin then 
honomed graves :hv sailed df ad f I 
know not: and yet, m sooth, 1 cai. 
never pass Cumberland Cute without a 
sigh, as I think of the eallant cavaheis 
who traversed that road in old time. 
Pious piie»t> accompanied their ui- 
umplis ; their chariots weic surrounded 
by hosts of glittering javelm-men. As 
the slave at the cai of tut Uomai. 
conqueror shouted, “ Kemember tliou 
art mottall” bcfoie the eyas of the* 
ilritish warrior rode the undei taker and 
his coffin, telling him that lie too must 
die! Mark well the spot ! A hundred 
yeais ago, A 5 bion .Street (w he io comic 
Power dwells, Milesia’s dailmg son) 
— Albion Sheet was a deceit. Tin 
square of Com. aught was without it> 
penultimate, and, strictly speaking, 
naught. The Kdgvvare Hoad was then 
a road, ’tis true; with tinkling wagons 
passing now and then, and fragrant 
walls of snowy hawthorn blossoms. 
The ploughman whistled over Nutford* 
Place ; down the green solitudes of 
JS' veicign Street the merry milkmaid 
led the lowing kine. Here, then, 
tn the midst of green fields and sweet 
an* — before evci omnibuses weie, and 
Pinr-apple Turnpike and Terrace* were 
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alike unknown — here stood Tyburn: 
and on the road towards it, perhaps to 
enjoy the prospect, stood, in the year 
172 a, the habitation of Mr. John 
Haves. 

« One line morning; in the year 172 .j, 
Mrs. IIayes # who had been abroad in 
Her best hat and riding-hood ; Mr. 
IJ ayes, who for a wonder had accom- 
panied her ; and Mrs. Sprmgatt, a 
lodger, who for a lemuneration had the 
honour of sharing Mrs. llaycs’s friend- 
ship aud table; all returned, smiling 
and rosy, at about half-past ten o’clock, 
burn a walk which they had taken to 
Huyswafer. Many thousands of people 
were likewise seen flocking down the 
Oxfoid Iliad ; and you would ratlin 
have though;, ham the smartness ol 
i heir appearance, and the pleasuie de- 
picted in their countenances, that they 
were just issuing from a sermon, than 
quilting the ceremony which they lad 
been to attend, 

The fact is, that they had ju&t been 
to m-c a gentleman hunced, — a dieup 
j>ka*uic, which the Haves family ncwi 
• ItUh-d themselves; and tliey returned 
home with a good appetite to break- 
fast, braced by liit* walk, and tickled 
jut- > Imiigti.a- it were, by the spectacle. 
I can recoil. ct, w h<-n 1 w a* a gyp at 
Camb-id^c. that tijc ,f men ” used to 
have bicau fast-pai >Ka fi.r tt.e very «amc 
pui pose ; and tin. exhibition ut the 
morning acted infallibly upon the 
stomac h,and caused the young student* 
l' cat with much voracity. 

Well, Mr>. Cutheiine, a handsome, 
wfcll-diessed, plump, rosy woman, ot 
tiuce or foui and thirty (and when, my 
dear, is a woman handsomer than at 
drat age '} came in quite merrily fioin 
her walk, and entered the back-parlour, 
which looked into a pleasant yard, oi 
garden, whereon the sun was shining 
vfcty gaily ; and where, at a table co- 
vered with a nice white cloth, laid out 
with some silver mugs, too, and knives, 
all with different crests and patterns, 
‘•at an old gentleman, reading in an 
old book. 

l< Here we arc at last, doctor," said 
Mrs. Hayes, “ and here’s his speech.” 
She produced the little halfpenny tiact, 
which to this day is sold at the gallows- 
foot upon the deatli of every offendci . 
u I’ve seen a many men turned off, to 
be sure ; but I never did see one who 
bore it more like a man than he did " 

11 My dear," said the gentleman 
iddiessed as doftoi, u he was as o»ol 
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and ijs l>rave as steel, and no more 
minded hanging than tooth-drawing.” 

“ It was tli 2 drink that ruined him,” 
said Mrs. Cat. 

“ Drink, arid bad company. I 
warned him, my dear, — I warned him 
years ago : ami directly 4ie got into 
Wild's gang, I knew that he had not a 
year to run. Ah, why, my loie, will 
men continue such dangerous courses,” 
continued the doctor, with a sigh, “ and 
jeopardy their lives for a miserable 
watch or a snuff-box, of which Mi. 
Wild takes three-fourths of the pro- 
duce ! But here comes the breakfast, 
and, egad, I am as hungry as a lad of 
twenty.” • I 

’indeed, at tins moment Mrs. Ilaves's 
mrvant appeared with a •smoking dish 
of bacon and urtens; and Mi. Ua\t^ 
himself amended from the cellar (of 
which lie kept tin key), bearing with 
him a tolerably laige jug of Mnall beer. 
To this iepast the doctor, Mrs. .Spring- 
alt (the other lodger), and Mr. and 
M.* Hayes, proteodcfl with gieat 
alacrii;. . A fifth covei was laid, 4>ut 
not used ; the company rcmaiking, 
that “ Tom had eery likely found some 
acquaintance* at Tyburn, with whom 
he might choose to pa*s the morning." 

Torn was Master Thomas Ihllmgs, 
.ow ol the age of sixteen ; slim, smuit, 
•i\c fett lv 11 inches in height, hand- 
some, sallow in complexion* black- 
eyed, and blue’ -haired. Mr. Hillings 
was apprentice to a tailoi, of tolerable 
practice, who was f o lake him into 
partnei ship at the end of his term. 1 1 was 
supposed, and with lea^on, that Tom 
would not fail to make a fottune in this 
business, of which the present head wa? 
one Beinkleidcr, a Herman. Beink- 
leider was skilful in his trade (after the 
manner of his nation, which in breeches 
and metaphysics — in inexpressibles 
and incomprehensible* — may instruct 
all Europe), but too fond of his plea- 
sure. Some promissory notes of his 
had found their way into Hayes's 
hands, and had given him the means 
not only of providing Master Billings 
with a cheap apprenticeship, and a 
cheap partnership afterwards ; but 
would empower, in one or two years 
after tb n young partner had joined the 
to eject the old one altogether. 
So that there was every prospect that, 
when Mr. Billings was twenty-one 
yeais of age, poor Beinkleidei would 
have to act, not as his master, but his 
journeyman. 


Tom was a very precocious youth, 
t \\as supplied by a doting mother with 
plei^y of pocket-money, and spent it 
with a number of’ lively companions of 
botli sexes, at plays, bull-baitings, fairs, 
jolly parties on the river, and in such 
like innocent amusements. lie could 
throw a main, too, as well as his elders ; 
had pinked Ins man, in a row at 
Madam King’s, in the Piazza; and 
was much respected at the Round- 
house. 

Mr. Hayes was not very fond of this 
promising young gentleman; indeed, 
he had the baseness to bear malice, be- 
cause, in a quarrel which occurred 
about two yeais previously, he, Hayes, 
being desirous to chastise Mr. Billings, 
had found himself not only quite in- 
competent, but actually at the mercy of 
the boy, who struck him over the head 
with a jomt.stool, felled him to the 
ground, audaswoie; he would have his 
hfe. The doctcff*, who was then also a 
# lodgei at Mr. Hayes's, interposed, and 
restored the combatants, not to friend- 
ship, but to peace. Hayes never after- 
vvaid* attempted to lift his hand to the 
y&uro man, but contented himself with 
hating him profoundly. In this senti- 
ment Mi. Billings paiticipated cor- 
dially, and, (pule unlike Mr. Hayes, 
who newr daied to shew his dislike, 
used on every occasion when they met, 
by actions, looks, woids, sneers, and 
curses, to let his. father-in-law know 
the opinion which he had ofhim. Why 
did not Hayes discard the boy alto- 
gether i Because, if he did so, he was 
leally af*avl of his life, and because he 
trembled before Mrs. Ilayes, his lady, 
as the leaf trembles before the tempest 
in October. His breath was not his 
own, bin hers; his money, too, had 
been chiefly of her getting, — for though 
lie was as stingy and mean as mortal 
man can be, and so likely to save 
much, lie had not the genius fox getting 
which Mis. Ilayes possessed. She kept 
his books (for she had learned to read 
and vv rite by this time), she made his 
bai gains, and she directed the operations 
of the* poor-spirited little capitalist. 
When bills became due, and creditors 
pressed for time, then she brought 
Ilaycs’s own professional merits into 
play. The man was as deaf and cold 
as a rock ; never did poor tradesman 
gain a penny from him ; never were 
the bailiffs delayed one single minute 
fiom their prey. The Beinkleider bu- 
siness, for instance, shewed pretty well 
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the genius of the two. Hayes was for 
closing with him at once ; but his wife 
saw the vast profits which miglij be* 
drawn out of him, and arranged the 1 ap- 
prenticeship and the partnership be- 
fore alluded to. The woman heartily 
scorned, and spit upon her husband, 
who fawned upon her like a spaniel. 
»She loved good cheer; she did not 
want for a certain kind of geneiosity. 
The only feeling that llifyes had for any 
one except himself was for his wife, 
whom he held in a cowardly awe and 
attachment : he liked drink, too, which 
made him chirping and merry, and ac- 
cepted willingly any tieats that his 
acquaintances might offer him ; but he 
would suffer agonies when Ins wife 
brought or ordered from the cellar a 
bottle of wine. 

And now for the doctor. He was 
nearly seventy years of nge. lie had 
been much abroad ; he wfy? of a sober, 
cheerful aspect; he chewed handsomely 
and quietly in a broad hat and cassock ; * 
but saw no company except the few 
friends whom he met at the coffee- 
house. lie had an income of about a 
hundred pounds, which he promised /o 
leave to young Hillings. lie was 
amused with the lad, and fond of his 
mother, and had hoarded with them for 
some ) eais past. The doctoi, in fact, 
was our old friend C orporal Biock ■ 
the llev. I)r. W ood now, as he had 
been Major Wood fifteen yeais back. 

Any o’.e who has read the former 
part of this hisfoiy must have seen that 
we have spoken throughout with inva- 
riable respect of Mr. Brock ; and that 
in every circumstance in wfiich he lias 
appeared, lie has acted not only with 
prudence, but often with genius. The 
early obstacle to Mr. Brock s success 
was want of conduct simply. Drink, 
women, play — bow many a brave fel- 
low have they rumed ! — had pulled 
Brock down as often as his merit had 
carried him up. When a man’s 
passion fyr play has brought him to be 
a scoundiel, it at once ceases to be 
hurtful to him in a worldly point of 
view; lie cheats, and wins. It is only 
foi the idle and luxurious that women 
letain their fascinations to a very late 
period ; and Brock’s passions had been 
whipped out of him in Virginia; where 
much ill health, ill treatment, hard 
labour, and hard food, speedily put an 
end to them. He forgot there even 
bow to dunk ; rum or wine made this 
poor, declining gentleman, so ill that he 


could indulge in them no longer, and 
so his three vices were cured. Had he 
been ambitious, there is little doubt 
but that Mr. Brock, on his return from 
transportation, might have risen in the 
World ; but he was old, and a philoso- 
pher: he <jid not care about rising. 
Diving was cheaper in those days, and 
interest for money higher : when he 
had amassed about six hundred pounds, 
he purchased an annuity of 72/., and 
gave out — why should he not t — that 
lie had the capital as well as the inter- 
est. After leaving the llayes family 
in the country, he found them again in 
London : he took up his abode with 
I hem, and was attached tt> the mother 
and the son. Do you suppose tlrat 
rascals have pot affections like other 
people 7 hearts, madam — ay, hearts — 
and family-ties which they cherish ? 
As the doctor lived on with this charm- 
ing family, lie began to regret that he 
had sunk all his money/in annuities, 
and could not, as lie repeatedly vowed 
he would, leave his savings to Ins 
adqnted children. 

lie felt an indescribable pleasure 
( lt suavt j/HU'i wagno." \c.) in watching 
the storms and tei* pests of the 1 layes 
wciwge. He used to encouiage Mrs. 
Catherine into auger when, haply, that, 
lady’s fits of calm would last too long; 
he used to warm up the deputes be- 
tween w^ife and husband, nioilrjr and 
son, and enjoy them be) owl expres- 
sion : they served him for daily amuse- 
ment; and he used to laugh until the 
tears ran down his venerable cheeks at 
the accounts which young Tom con- 
tinually brought him of his pranks 
abroad , among watchmen and consta- 
bles, at taverns or elsewhere. 

W hen, theiefore, as the party were 
discussing their bacon and cabbage, be- 
fore winch the rev. doctor with much 
gravity said grace, Master Tom en- 
tered ; Doctor Wood, who had be- 
fore been rather gloomy, immediately 
brightened up, and made a place for 
Billings between himself and Mrs. 
Catherine. 

“ IJoyy do, old cock ?” said that 
young gentleman familiarly. “ llow 
goes it, mother?” And so saying, he 
seized eagerly upon the jug of beer which 
Mr. IJayes had drawn, and from wHteli 
the latter was about to help himself, and 
poured down his throat exactly one 
quart. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Billings, drawing 
breath after a draught which he had 
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learned accurately to gauge from the 
habit of drinking out of pewter mea- 
sures which held precisely that quan- 
tity ; “ Ah !” said Mr. Billings, draw- 
ing breath, and wiping his mouth with 
his sleeves, “ this is very thin stufij 
old Squaretoes ; but my cappers have 
been red hot since last nignt, and they 
wanted a sluicing/* 

“ Should you like some ale, dear ?” 
said Mrs. Hayes, that fond and ju- 
dicious parent. 

“ A quart of brandy, Tom ?” said 
] )r. Wood. “ Your papa will run down 
to the cellar for it in a minute/* 

“ I’ll see him hanged first!** cried 
Mr. Ilayes, <juite frightened. 

“ Oh, fie now, you unnatural father !’* 
said the doctor. m 

The very name of father *ised to put 
Mr. Hayes in a fury. “ I'm not his 
father, thank Heaven !** said he. 

“ No, nor nobody else’s,” said Tom. 
Mr. Hayes only muttered ** Base- 
born brat !” 

“ His fathei was a. gentleman, — 
Hint’s more than you ever wer # e !” 

trained Mrs. llayes. “ Iiis father 
wa«j a man of spirit ; no cowardly sneak 
of a carpenter, Mt llayes ! Tom lias 
noble blood m Ins teins, for all he has 
a tailor’s appearance; and if his mother 
bad had her right, she would be now 
*n a coach-and-six.” 

“ 1 wish 1 could find my father,” 
said Tom ; “ for 1 think Polly Briggs 
and I would look mighty well in a 
coach-and-six/* Tom fancied, that if 
his father was a count at the time of 
his birth lie must be a prince now ; 
and, indeed, went among his com- 
panions by the latter august title. 

“ Ay, Tom, that you would/ cried 
his mother, looking at him fondly. 

“ With a sword by my side, and a 
hat and feather, there’s never a lord at 
St. James’s would cut a finer figure/* 
After a little more of this talk, in 
which Mrs. Hayes let the company 
know her high opinion of her son — 
who, as usual, took care to shew his 
extreme contempt for his father — the 
latter retired to his occupations; the 
lodger, Mrs. Springatt, who had never 
said a word all this time, retired to her 
apartment to the second floor; and, 
jjBpim, out their pipes and tobacco, 
the olil gentleman and the young one 
solaced themselves with half an hour’s 
more talk and smoking ; while the 
thrifty Mrs. Hayes, opposite to them, 
was busy with her books. 


“ What’s in the confessions ?” said 
Mr. Billings to Doctor Wood. “ There 
•were six of ’em besides Mac : two for 
sheep, four housebreakers ; but nothing 
of consequence, I fancy/* 

“ There’s the paper,” said Wood, 
archly ; “ read for yourself, Tom.” 

Mr. Tom looked at the same time 
very tierce and very foolish ; for, though 
he could drink, swear, and fight, as 
well as any lad of his inches in Eng- 
land, reading was not among his ac- 
complishments. “ I tell you what, 

doctor,” said he, “ you ; have no 

bantering with me, — for I’m not the 

man that will bear it, me ;** and 

he threw a tremendous swaggering 
look across the table. 

“ I want you to learn to read, 
Tommy dear. Look at your mother, 
there, over her books ; she keeps them 
as neat as a scrivener now, and at 
twenty she cduld make never a stroke.” 

“ Your god fitter speaks for your 
• good, child ; and for me, thou knovvest 
that I have promised thee a gold- 
headed cane and periwig, on the first 
day that thou canst Tead me a column 
of the Flying Post.” 

“ Ilang the periwig !” said Mr. 
Tom, testily. “Let my godfather 
read the paper himself, if he has a 
liking for it.” 

Whereupon, the old gentleman put 
on his spectacles, and glanced over the 
sheet of whitey-brown paper, which, 
ornamented with a picture of the gal- 
lows at the top, contained the biogra- 
phies of the seven unlucky individuals 
who had that morning suffered the 
penalty oT the law. With the six 
heroes who came first in the list wc 
have nothing to do ; but have before us 
a copy of the paper, containing the 
life of No. 7, and which the doctor 
read with an audible voice. 

u Captain JHacsfjatu. 

“ The seventh victim to his own 
crimes was the famous highwayman, 
Captain Macshane, so well Known as 
the Irish Fire-eater. 

“ The captain came to the ground 
in a fine white lawn shirt and night-*, 
cap; and, being a Papist in bis re* 
ligion, was attended by Father O’Fla- 
herty, Popish priest, and chaplain to 
the Bavarian envoy. 

“ Captain Macshane was bom of 
respectable parents, in the town of 
Clonakilty, in Ireland, being de- 
scended from most of the kings in that 
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counliy. lie had the honour ofseivmg 
their majesties King William and 
Queen Alary, and her majesty Queen * 
Anne, in Flanders and Spain, Sind 
obtained much credit from my Lords 
jVlarlborough and Peterborough for Ids 
valour. 

u But being placed on half-pay at 
the end of the war, Ensign Macshane 
took to evil courses; and, frequenting 
the bagnios and dice- houses, was 
speedily brought to ruin. 

u Being at this pass, he fell in 9 with 
the notorious Captain Wood, and tlu-y 
two together committed many atrocious 
robberies in the inland counties ; but 
these being too hot to hold them, they 
went into the west, where they were 
unknown. Here, however, the day 
of retribution ariived ; foi, having 
stolen three pewter pots from a public- 
house, they, under false names, weic 
tried at Exeter, and transported for 
seven years beyond the <ea. Thus it is 
seen that Justice never sleeps ; but, • 
sooner or later, is sure to oveiiaht* the 
cuminul. 

“ On their return fiom Virginia, a 
quairel about booty arose betwegj 
these two, and MacHiane killed Wood 
in a combat that took place between 
them near to the town of J>i j-tul , but 
a wagon coming up, Macshane wa* 
obliged to fly without die ill-gntteu 
wealth: so Hue is it, that wickedness 
never prospers. 

Two days aflciuard*, Macshane 
met the coach of AJ iss Macrau, a 
Scotch lady and heness, going, for 
lumbago and gout, to the Bath. He at 
first would have robbed this lady ; but 
such were his arts, that he induced hei 
to marry him ; and they lived together 
for seven years in the town of Laden- 
boro, in Scotland, — he passing undei 
the name of Colonel Geraldine. The 
lady dying, and Macshane having ex- 
pended all her wealth, he was obliged 
to resume his lonner eul courses, m 
order to save himself fiom starvation; 
whereupon he lobbed a Scotch lord, 
by name the Lord of Whistlcbinkie, of 
a mull of snuff ; for which crime he 
was condemned to the Tolbooth prison 
at Eddenboro, in Scotland, and whip- 
ped many tunes m publick. 

These desen ed punishments did 
not at all alter Captain Mucslianc’s 
disposition ; and on the 17th of Febru- 
ary last he stopped the Bavarian en- 
voy’s coach on Black heath, coining 
from Dover, and robbed his excellency 


and his chaplain ; taking from the 
former his money, watches, star, a iiu- 
cloak, his sword (a very \uluable one) ; 
and from the latter a UoiuhIi missal, 
out of which he was then reading, and 
i* case-bottle. 

iJ The Btuaiian envy !” said Tom, 
parenthetically. “ My master, Bemk- 
ieider, was lus lordship's regimental 
tailor in Germany, and is now making 
a court suit for him. It will be a matter 
of a hundred pound' to him, l warrant." 

i)r. Wood resumed lus reading, 
“ Hum — hum! A Uomish ims«al out 
of which he was reading, and a case- 
bottle.” 

By means of the famous Mr. 
W ild, tins* notorious cuinmal wav 
biought to ju>;:ce, and the cacc-bottle 
and missal have been lectured t*» 
Father OTlahoity. 

i4 During his confinement m New- 
LiUe, Mr. Macshane could not be 
brought to express any contrition foi 
lus crimes, except that ui having killed 
life commanding officer. Foi tin's 
\\ opd he pi etc ruled an exu>sne soi- 
h»w, and \owul that usquebaugh had 
S een Uie caifec of his death, — indeed, 
m prison In, paitooKnofno other hquoi, 
and drunk a bottle ot it on die day be- 
fore Ins death. 

“ He was usitul by vcu-ral of the 
clergy and cuiiiy in hi^ crll: ainouj r 
othtus, i^v trie Fopi'h pne-U wliom lie 
had jobbed, Fathei OTUhtrty, befoio 
mentioned, who attended him hkiwfei' 
in his la>t moments ( if that idolatrous 
woivhip may be called attention) ; and 
likewise by the fathei ’s pa* run, the 
Havanan ambassador, his Excellency 
Count Maximilian de Galgcnstem.” 

As old Wood came to these wotcL, 
he paused to give them utterance. 

‘‘What! Max?” screamed Mr*>. 
Hayes letting her ink-bottle fall over 
her ledgeis. 

u Why, be hanged, if it ben’t my 
futhc r !" said Mr. Billings. 

Vonr father, sure enough, unless 
there he olheia of lus name, and unless 
the scoundrel is hanged,” said the 
doctor; sinking lus voice, however, at 
the end of the sentence. 

Mr. Billings bioke hK pipe in an 
agony of joy. “ I think we’ll have the 
coach now, mother, "says he ; “and^pi 
b leased if I *olly Briggs shall not look 
as fine as u duchess.” 

“ Folly lhiggs is a low slut, Tom, 
and not fit for the likes of you, his 
excellency’s son. Oh, fie! You must 
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Im; a gentleman now, small, anil 1 
doubt whothei 1 shaVt take you away 
fioni that odious tailor’s shop alto- 
gether.” 

To this proposition Mr. Billings 
objected altogether; for, besides Mrs.* 
Briggs before alluded to, # the young 
gentleman was much attached to his 
masters daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Crete!, or Oretehen Beiukleider. 

“ IVo,” says he, theie will be time 
to think of that hcieafter, ma’am. If 
my pa makes a man of me, why, of 
course, the shop may go to the deuce, 
for what I care ; but we had better 
wui*, look you, for something certain, 
before wc give up such a pretty bird 
in the hand as ibis.” 

“ He speaks like Sqjomon,” ^aid 
thcdoctoi. • 

I always said he would be a credit 
to lus old mother; didn’t I, Brock?” 
cried Mrs. C. at, embracing her son 
i cry affectionately (i A credit to her; 
ay, I wat rant, a real blessing! And 
clo-i thou want any money, Tom * 
J*»r a leiJ’s son must not go abput 
w tkout a few pieces m Ins pocket. 
And I tell thee, Tommy, thou must 
go and see lus IftnMup; Mid thou 
shau have a piece of biocade for a 
waistcoat, thou shah; ay, and the 
ilvtr-lnlted sword 1 told thee of; but 
J i Tmnmy, Tommy ! have a care, and 
don’t be a drawing of it in jiaughty 
icinpany at the gaming-houses, or at 
the” 

“ A draw ing of fiddlesticks, vnothei ! 
il l go to sec my father, I mud have 
a reason for it ; and instead of going 
with a sword m mj hand, 1 shall take 
something else in it.” ^ 

14 The lad is a lad of nouse, cried 
l)r. Wood, “ although his mother 
does spoil him so cruelly. [ ook you, 
Madam Cat; did you not hear what 
he said about Beiukleider and the 
clothes 7 Tommy will just wait on 
the count with his lordship’s breeches. 
A man may learn a deal of news in 
the trying on of a pair of breeches.” 

And so it was agreed, that in this 
manner the son should at first make 
Ins appearance before bis father. Mrs. 
Cal gave him the piece of brocade, 
which, in the course of the day, was 
faHioncd into a smart waistcoat (for 
Beinkleidcr’s shop was close by, in 
Cavendish Square). Mrs. Gretel, with 
many blushes, lied a fine blue riband 
round bis neck ; and, in a pair of silk 
stockings, with gold buckles to his 


shoes, Master Billings looked a very 
jproper young gentleman. 

“ ^Vnd, Tommy,” said his mother, 
blushing and hesitating, “ should Max 

— should his lordship ask after your 

— want to know if your mother is 
alive, you can say she is, and well, 
and often talks of old times. And, 
Tommy” (after another pause), “ you 
needn’t say any thing about Mr. Hayes, 
only say I’m qiTite well.” 

Mrs. Hayes looked at him as lie 
marched down the street, a long, long 
way. Tom was proud and gay in his 
new costume, and was not unlike his 
father. As she looked, lo! Oxford 
Street disappeaied ; and she saw a green 
common, and a village, and a little inn. 
There was a soldiei leading a pair of 
horses about on the green common ; and 
in the inn sate a cavalier, so young, so 
merry, so beautiful ! Oh, what slim, 
white hands, he had ; and winning 
words, and tender* gentle, blue eyes! 
•Was it not an honour to a country 
lass that such a noble gentleman should 
look at her for a moment? Had he 
not some clvirm about him that she 
n*tst needs obey, when he whispered 
in her ear, “ Come, follow me i” As 
•he walked towaids the lane that 
morning, how well she remembered 
each spot as she passed it, and the 
look it wore for the last time! Ilow 
the smoke was rising from the pastures, 
how the fish were jumping and plash- 
ing m the mill-stream ! There w-as 
the cliuich, with all its windows lighted 
up with gold, and yonder were the 
reapers sweeping down the brown 
corn. She tried to sing as she went 
up the lull — what was it ? She could 
not remember ; but, oh, how well she 
remembeied the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs, as they came quicker, quicker — 
nearer, nearer ! Ilow noble lie looked 
on his great horse ! Was he thinking 
of her, oi were they all silly words 
which he spoke last night, merely to 
pass away the time and deoeive poor 
girls with t Would he remember them, 
would he ? 

-r * * 

“ Cat, my dear !” here cried Mr. 
Brock, alias Captain, alias Dr. Wood ; 
“ here’s the meat a-getting cold, and 
I am longing for my breakfast.” 

As they went in, he looked her hard 
in the face. “ What, still at it, you 
silly girl ? I’ve been watching you 
these five minutes, Cat; and be hanged 
but I think a word from Galgenstein, 
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and you would follow him as a fly 
does a treacle-pot !” 

They went into breakfast; ^but/ 
though there was a hot shoulder of 
mutton and onion-sauce, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine’s favourite dish, she never touched 
a morsel of it. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Thomas 
Billings, in his new clothes which his 
mamma had given him, m his new 
riband which the fair Miss^Beinhleider 
had tied round his neck, and having 
his excellency’s breeches wrapped m a 
silk handkerchief in his right hand, 
turned down in the direction of White- 
hall, where the Bavarian envoy lodged. 
But, before be waited on him, Mr. 
Billings, being excessively pleased with 
his personal appearance, made an eaily 
visit to Mrs. Briggs, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Swallow Street ; and 
who, after expressing Jiersclf with 
much enthusiasm regarding her Tom- 
my’s good looks, famed lately asked 
him what he would stand to drink f • 
Raspberry gin being suggested, a pint 
of that bquor was sent for ; and so 
great was the confidence and intimacy 
subsisting between these two youvg 
people, that the reader will be glad 
to hear that Mrs, Polly accepted every 
shilling of the money which Tom 
Billings had leceived from his mamma 
the day before ; nay, could with diffi- 
culty be pi evented from seizing upon 
the cut-velvet breeches which he wn* 
carrying to the nobleman for whom 
they were made. Hating paid his 
adieux to Mis. Polly, Mr. Billings de- 
parted to visit his father. 

Chap. IX. 

Interview between Count Galgenstein 

and Master Thomas Billing.'), when lie 

informs the Count of his parentage, 

1 don’t know, in all this miserable 
world, a more miserable spectacle than 
that of a young fellow of five or six 
and forty. The British army, that 
nursery of valour, turns out many of 
the young fellows 1 mean ; who, 
having flaunted in dragoon uniforms 
from seventeen to six and thirty; 
having bought, sold, or swapped during 
that period some two hundred horses ; 
having played, say fifteen thousand 
games at billiards; having drunk some 
six thousand bottles of wine; having 
consumed a reasonable number of 
Nugee coats ; split many dozen pairs of 
high-heeled IJoby boots, and read the 
newspaper and the army-list duly, retire 


from the service when they have at- 
tained their eighth lustre, and saunter 
through the world, trailing from Lon- 
don to Cheltenham, and from Boulogne 
to Paris, and from Paris to Baden, 
fheir idleness, their ill-health, and 
their c?mui f u In the morning of 
youth,” and when seen along with 
whole troops of their companions, 
these flowers look gaudy and brilliant 
enough ; but there is no object more 
dismal than one of them alone, and in 
its autumnal or seedy state. My 
friend, Captain Popjoy, is one of them 
who has arrived at this condition, and 
whom every body knows by his title of 
l ather Poy. A kinder, sampler, more 
empty-headed fellow, does not exist, 
lie is forty-sjven years old, and ap- 
pears a v fimg, good-looking man of 
sixty. At the time of the army of 
occupation, he really was as good- 
looking a man a^ any in the dragoons. 
He now use* all sorts of stratagems to 
cover the bald place on his head, b) 
combing certain thin, gray side-locks 
over it. lie has, in revenge, a pair 
of enormous moustaches, which lie 
dyes of the richest blue-black, llis 
nose is a good d oak larger and rcddei 
than it used to be ; hi* eyelids have 
grown flat and heavy ; and a little pan 
of red, watery eyeballs, float :n the 
midst of them ; it >eein* is if the light 
which vys once in those sickl}, green 
pupils, had extravasated into the white 
part of the eye. If Pop’s legs are not 
\o firm anil muscular as they used to 
be in those days when he took such 
leaps into White’s buckskins, in re- 
venge bis waist is much larger, lie 
wears a very good coat, however, and 
a waistband, which he lets out after 
dinner. Before ladies he blushes, and 
is as silent as a schoolboy. lie calls 
them “ modest women.” llis society 
is chiefly among young lads belonging 
to his former profession. lie knows 
the best wine to be bad at each tavern 
or cafe, and the waiters treat him 
with much respectful familiarity. He 
knows the names of everyone of them ; 
and shouts out, “ Send Markwell 
here!” or “ Tell Cuttriss to give us a 
bottle of the yellow seal ; v or, u Dizzy 
voo, Monsure Borrel, noo donny 
sham pang frappy,” etc. lie alvv^’s 
makes the salad or the punch, and 
dines out three hundred days m the 
year; the other days you see him in a 
two-franc eating-house at Paris, or 
prowling about Rupert Street or St. 
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Martin’s Court, where you get a 
capital cut of meat for eightpence. 
lie has decent lodgings, and scrupu- 
lously clean linen; his animal func- 
tions are still tolerably well-preserved, 
Ins spiritual have evaporated long* 
since; he sleeps well, liq^ no con- 
science, believes himself to be a re- 
spectable fellow, and is tolerably happy 
on the days when he is asked out to 
dinner. 

Poor Pop is not very high in the 
scale of created beings ; but, if you 
fancy there is none lower, you are in 
egregious error. There was once a 
man who had a mysterious exhibition 
of an animal quite unknown to na- 
turalists, called “ the wusser.” Those 
<. minus individuals who desired to see 
the wusser, were introduced m»o an 
npaitrnent where appeared before them 
nothing more than a little, lean, shrivel- 
led, hideous, bic e “-eyed, mangy pig. 
Pt cry one cried out swindle and 
sl.am* . “ Patience, gentlemen, be 

said the showman ; “ look at 
that then hanimal; it’s a perfect clie- 
nt rcaly of huglmess ; I engage you 
nevei see such a pig.” Nobody ever 
had seen. “ Nov*, gentlenvji,” said 
hr, I ’ll keep my piomise, lias per 
i'il l ; and had as that theic pig is, 

' »uk at thi^ here” (he shewed another) ; 

iuok at tins heie, and you’ll see at 
once that it’s a icusscr.” In lik^ manner 
tiie Popjoy breed is bad enough, but 
it senes only to shew off the Galgen- 
stein race, winch is vusstr. 

Galgenstein had led a \ery gay life, 
as the saying is, for the last fifteen 
5 cars; such a gay one, that he had 
lost all capacity of enjoyment this 
time, and only possessed inclinations 
without powers of gratifying them, 
lie had grown to be exquisitely curious 
and fastidious about meat and drink, 
for instance, and all that he wanted 
was an appetite, lie carried about 
with him a French cook, who could 
not moke him eat; a doctor, who 
could not make him well ; a mistress, 
of whom he was heartily sick after 
two days; a priest, who had been a 
favourite of the exemplary Dubois, 
and by turns used to tickle him by the 
imposition of a penance, or by the 
repetition of a tale from the rccutil of 
Noco, or La Fare. All his appetites 
were wasted and worn, only some 
monstrosity would galvanise them into 
momentary action. lie was in that 
effete state to which many noblemen of 
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his time had arrived, who were ready 
to believe in ghost-raising, or in gold- 
making, or to retire into monasteries 
and wear hair-shirts, or to dabble in 
conspiracies, or to die in love with 
little cook-maids of fifteen, or to pine 
for the smiles or at the frowns of a 
prince of the blood, or to go mad at 
the refusal of a chamberlain’s key. 
The last gratification he remembered 
to have enioyffd, was that of riding 
bare-headea in a soaking rain for three 
hcurs*by the side of his grand-duke’s 
mistress’s coach; taking the pas of 
Count Krahwinkel, who challenged 
him, and was run through the body 
for this very dispute. Galgenstein 
gained a rheumatic gout by it, which 
put him to tortures for many months, 
and was further gratified with the post 
of English envoy, lie had a fortune, 
he asked no jfilary, and could look the 
envoy very well. Father OTlaheity did 
all the duties, and furthermore acted as 
•a spy over the ambassador — a sinecure 
post ; for the man had no feelings, 
vwshes, or opinions — absolutely none. 

“ I T pnn my life, father,” said this 
worthy man, “ 1 care for nothing. 
You have been talking for an hour 
about the Regent’s death, and the 
Duchess of Phalaris, and sly old 
l'leury, and what not; and I care just 
as much as if you told me that one 
of my bauers at Galgenstein had killed 
a pig; or as if my lackey, La Rose, 
yonder, had made love to my mistress.” 

“ lie does 1” said the reverend 
gentleman. 

“ Ah, Monsieur l’Abbc !” said La 
Rose, who was arranging his master’s 
enormous court periwig, “ you are, 
helas ! wrong. Monsieur le Comte 
will not be angry at my saying that I 
wish the accusation were true?’’ 

The count did not take the slightest 
notice of La Rose’s wit, but continued 
his own complaints. 

“ I tell you, abbe, I care for nothing. 
I lost a thousand guineas t’c^her night 
at basset ; I wish to my heart I could 
have been vexed about it. Egad ! I 
remember the day when, to lose a 
hundred, made me half mad for a 
month. Well, next day I had my 
revenge at dice, and threw thirteen 
mains. There was some delay ; a call 
for fresh bones, I think ; and would 
you believe it? I fell asleep with the 
box in my hand !” 

“ A desperate case, indeed V f said 
the abbe. 
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“ If it had not been for Kruhwiukrl, 
] should lravo been a dead man, that’s* 
positive. That pinking him sfved 
me !” 

“ I make no doubt of it,” said the 
abbe. “ Had your excellency not run 
him through, he, without a doubt, 
would have done the same for you.” 

“ Psha ! you mistake my words. 
Monsieur l’Abbe (yawning); I mean 
— what cursed chocolate ! that I was 
dying for want of excitement.. Not 
that I care foi dying; no, d — me, if 
Ido!” 

“ Tf hen you do, your excellency 
means,” said the abbe, a fat, gray- 
haired Irishman, from the Irlandois 
College at Paiis. 

IIis excellency did not laugh, noi 
understand jokes of any kind ; lie was 
of an undeviating stupidity, and only 
replied, “ Sir, I nu'an *what f say ; 

I don’t care for living ; *no, nor foi 
dying eithci ; but f cfln speak as well 
as another, and I’ll thank you not to' 
be correcting mv phrases as if 1 were 
one of yum cursed school-boys, arid 
not a gentleman of fortune and blood.” 

Herewith die count, who had ulternl 
four sentence*'* about lnmaelt (hi never 
spoke of any thing else,, sunk back 
on Ins pillows again, quite exhausted 
by his eloquence; the abbe, who had 
a seat and a table by the bedside, 
resumed the labours winch had brought 
him into the room in the morning, 
and busied himself with paper.**, which 
occasionally he handed o\u to ins 
superior for appioval. 

Piesentiy Monsieur La < Rose ap- 
peared. 

a Here is a person with clothes from 
Mr. Beinklcider’s. Will your excel- 
lency see him, or shall 1 bid him leave 
the clothes ?” 

The count was vciy much fatigued 
by this tune ; he had signed three 
papers, and read the first half-dozen 
lines of a pair of them. 

u Bid the follow come in, La Rose ; 
and, Iiaikyc, give me my wig; one 
must shew one’s self to be a gentleman 
before these scoundrels. 1 ' And he there- 
fore mounted a large chestnut-coloured, 
orange-scented pyramid of horse-hair, 
which was to awe the new-comer. 

IJe was a lad of about seventeen, 
in a smart waistcoat and a blue riband; 
our friend, Tom Billings, indeed. lie 
carried under his afm the count’s 
destined breeches; he did not seem in 
the least awed, however, by his ex- 


cellency's appearance, hut looked at 
him with a great degree of curiosity 
and boldness. In the same manner lie- 
surveyed the chaplain, and then nodded 
to him with a kind look of recognition. 
* “ Where have 1 seen the lad ?” said 
the father. Oh, I have it! Mv good 
friend, you were at the hanging yester- 
day, I think r 

Mr. Billings gave a very significant 
nod with his head. “ I never miss,” 
said he. 

“ ^ hat a young Turk! And pray, 
sir, do you go f or pleasure, or foi 
business !" 

“ Business! what do you mean by 
business ?’{■ 

“ Oh, I did not know whethet you 
might bo bvorght up to the trade, oi 
wheihci ybur relations hr undergoing 
the operation.” 

“ My relations,” said Mr. Bi]I.ii-j>, 
proudly, and staring the count full in 
the face, “ was not made for no such 
tiling. J’rn a tailor now, but I’m a 
gentleman 'a "bn ; as good a man, ay, 
as Jus lordship thcie; for //o" a’n’t Ins 
lordship — you’re the Popish priest, you 
air. and wo weic* \ ci % near gr. mu you 
a touili of a f» w* l^ron'Nfa/jt ytoccs, 
master ” 

The count l-eian \< ■ 1>< a In tie 
amused; hi wits pleaded to tin 1 
abbe louk alarmul, or c x c ; • foolUh. 

Kg/d, abbe,” said in , **you twin 
as white .is a sheet !” 

I don’t fancy hcim* mui tlc-ied, my 
lord,” "aid the abbe, hastily, *« and 
murdered foi a good work. It w.is 
but to be u>eful to yonder poot in^Ii- 
tnan, who saved me as a piisoner m 
Flaudfis, when Mai thorough would 
have hung me up like poor Maeshanc 
himsclt was yesteiday.” 

“ Ah !” said the count, bursting 
out witli sonic energy, “ 1 was thinking 
who the fellow could he ever since lie 
robbed me on the Heath. I recollect 
the scoundiel now, he was a second in 
a duel I had line in the year p.” 

“ Along with Major Wood, behind 
Montague House,” said Mr. Billings. 
“ 1 ’ve heard on it,” and here he looked 
more knowing than ever. 

“ You!" cried the count, more and 
more surprised ; “ and pray who the 
devil arc you ?” 

“ My name’s Billings.” 

“ Billings?” said the count. 

“ I come out of Warwickshire,” 
said Mr. Billings. 

u Indeed !” 
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“ I was born at Birmingham town/' 

“ Wore you, really V ’ 

“ My motheis name was Hayes,” 
continued Billing, m a solemn voice; 

“ l was. put out to nurse along with 
John Billings, a blacksmith; and mjfc 
father run away. A low do you know 
who I am ?” • 

iC Why, upon honour, now/’ said 
the count, who was amused, — “ upon 
honour, Mr. Billings, 1 have not that 
advantage.” 

<4 Well, then, my lord, you tv my 
failin' /” 

Mr. Billings, when he said this, 
came forward to the caoml with a 
theatrical air; and, fling it\ down the 
breeches of which lie was me bearer, 
held out Ins aims and stated, having 
very little doubt but that h^s lordship 
would forthwith spring out of beo and 
hug him to Ins lieai t. A similar piece 
of naicctt many fathers of families 
have, I have no doubt, remarked in 
then children ; who, not caimg tui then 
j/arents a >mgle doit, conceive, never- 
theless, th.it the iattei arc bound to 
>he»v all >orts of affection for them. 
Ills lordship did move, But backwards 
toward* the w.»ll, # md begun pulling 
at ti e bell-rope With an expression of 
the most udense alarm. 

“ Keep back, sirrah! — Keep back! 

> ippose I am your father, do you 
want to minder me' Good heavens, 
how the hoy smells of gin and Tobacco ! 
Don’t turn away, my lad; sit"do\ru 
their at a proper distance; and, La 
Uose, give him some Eau de Cologne, 
and get a cup of coffee. Well, now, 
go on with your story. Lgad, my 
dear ubbd, I think it is very likely that 
what the lad says is true !” • 

“ If it is a family conversation,” said 
the abbt , “I had better leave >ou.” 

“ Oh, for Heaven’s sake, no ! I 
could not stand the boy alone. Now, 
mister ; ah ! what’s your name i Have 
the goodness to tell your story.” 

Mr. Billings was vvofiilly discon- 
certed ; for his mother and he had 
agreed that, as soon as his father saw 
him, he would be recognised at once, 
ami, mayhap, made heir to the estates 
and title ; in which, being disappointed, 
he very sulkily went on with his nar- 
rative, and detailed many of lliosc 
events with which the reader has al- 
ready been made acquainted. The 
count asked the boy's mother’s Christ- 
ian name, and being told it, his memory 
at once returned to hnn. 

“ What! are you little Cat’s son?” 
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said his excellency. i£ By Heavens, 
mon diet' (Me , a charming creature, 
ljut a tigress — positively a tigress. I 
recollect the whole affair now ; she's 
a little, fresh, black-haired woman, 
a’n’t she ? With a sharp nose, and 
thick eyebrows, ay ? Ah ! yes, yes,” 
went on my lord ; “ I recollect her, I 
recollect her; it was at Birmingham I 
first met hei ; she was my Lady Trip- 
pet’s woman, wasn't she?” 

u She w* no such thing,” said Mr. 
Billings, hotly ; “ her aunt kept the 
Bugle Inn on Waltham Green, and 
your lordship seduced her.” 

“ Seduced her! oh, ’gad, so I did ; 
slap me, now, I did. Yes, I made 
her jump on my black horse, and bore 
her off like — like /Eneas bore away 
his wife from the siege of Rome ! bey, 
l’Abbc ?” 

“ The events were precisely similar,” 
said the abb^ ; “ it is wonderful whai 
a memory y6u li^vs !” 

# “ I was always remarkable for it,” 

continued his excellency. “ Well, 
where was 1, — at the black horse i 
Yes, at the black horse. Well, I 
mounted her on the black horse, and 
lode her cn croupe, — egad, ha, ha ! — to 
Birmingham; and there we billed and 
cooed together like a pair of turtle- 
doves ; ve:>! — ha — that we did !” 

u And this, I suppose, is the end of 
some of the billings ?” said the abbe, 
pointing to Mr. Tom. 

“ Billings ! what do mean ? Yes, 
oh, ah, a pun, a calemloiug : ft, done , 
M. FAbhe.” And then, after the wont 
of very stupid people, M. de Galgen- 
stein went* on to explain to the abbe 
his own pun. Well, but to proceed,” 
cries he; “ we lived together at Bir- 
mingham, and 1 was going to be 
married to a rich heiress, egad ! when, 
what do think this little Cat does? 
She murders me, egad ! and makes 
me muntjuct the marriage. Twenty 
thousand, 1 think it was, and I wanted 
the money in those days. Now, wasn’t 
she an * abominable monster, that 
mother of yours, he>, Mr. a — What's- 
your-namc ?*' 

“ She served you right!” said Mr. 
Billings, with a great oath, starting up 
out of all patience. 

“ Fellow !” said his excellency, quite 
aghast, “ do you know to whom you 
.>peak / — to a nobleman of seventy-eight 
descents ; a count of the holy Roman 
empire ; a representative of a sove- 
reign ? ha, egad ! Don’t stamp, fellow, 
if you hope for my protection.” 
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u D — n your protection !” said Mr. 
Billinas, in a fury. u Curse you and 
your protection too ! I’m a free-born* 

Briton, and no French Papist! 

And any man who insults my mother 
— ay, or calls me feller, had better 
look to himself and the two eyes in 
his head, I can tell him!" And with 
this Mr. Billings put himself into the 
most approved attitude of the Cockpit, 
and invited his father, the reverend 
gentleman, and M. La Role, the valet, 
to engage with him in a pugilistic 
encounter. The two latter, the abbe 
especially, seemed dreadfully frighten- 
ed : but the count now looked on with 
much interest; and, giving utterance 
to a feeble kind of chuckle, which 
lasted for about half a minute, said, — 

“ Paws oflf, Pompey ; you young 
hang-dog, you — egad, yes, aha ! Ton 
honour, you’re a lad of spirit; some 
of your father’s spunk l in you, he ! 
I know him by that path*. X\ hy, sir, 
when I was sixteen, I used to swear — « 
to swear, egad, like a Thames water- 
man, and exactly m this fellow’.*, waj ! 
Buss me, my lad ; no, kiss my hand, 
that will do,” and he held out a very 
lean, yellow hand, peering from a pair 
of yellow ruffles ; it shook very much, 
and the shaking made all the nngs 
upon it shine only the more. 

“ Well,” says Mr. Billings, “ if you 
wasn’t a-going to abuse me nor mothei , 

I don’t care if J shake hands with you : 

I ain’t proud !” 

The abbe laughed with great glee; 
and that very evening sent off’ to Ins 
court a most ludicrous, spin/ descrip- 
tion, of the whole scene 6f meeting 
between this amiable fathei and child, 
in winch he said that young Billings 
was the tlhc favorite of M. Kitch, 
Ecuyer, le bourreau de Londres, and 
which made the duke’s mistress laugh 
so much, that she vowed that the abbe 
should have a bishoprick on hi& return; 
for, with such store of wisdom, look 
you, my son, was the world governed 
in those day;,. 

The count and his offspring mean- 
while conversed with some cordiality. 
The former informed the latter of all 
the diseases to which he was subject, 
his manner of curing them, his great 
consideration as chamberlain to the 
Duke of Bavaria ; how he wore his 
court-suits, and of a particular powder 
which he had invented for the hair; 
how, when he was seventeen, he had 
run away with a canoness, egad ! who 
was afterwards locked up m a convent, 
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and grew to be sixteen stone in weight; 
how he remembered the time when 
ladies did not wear patches; and how 
the Duchess of Marlborough boxed 
his ears when he w r as so high, because 
^ie wanted to kiss her. 

All these important anecdotes took 
some time f in the telling, and were 
accompanied by many profound moral 
remarks ; such as, “ I can’t abide 
garlic, nor white-wine, stap me, nor 
sauer-kraut, though his highness eats 
half a bushel per day. 1 ate it the 
first time at court ; but, when they 
brought it me a second time, I refused 
— refused, r plit me and grill me if 
T didn’t !/ Every body stared; Ins 
highness looked as fierce as a Turk ; 
and that infernal Kiahwinkel (my dear, 

T did for lym afterwards) — that eursuil 
Kiahwinkel, 1 say, looked a* pleased 
as possible, and wluspciod to Countess 
l ritsch, * Blitzchen Frau Hiahmi,’ «uys 
he, * its all over with Galgenstem.’ 
What did 1 do! I had the entn e, 
and demanded it. ‘ Altes^e,' says I, 
falling on one knee, 4 1 ate no kraut at 
dinner to-day; you lemarkod it, 1 saw’ 
your highness remark it.‘” 

“‘I did, M. If, Comte, ’ said his 
highness, gravely.” 

44 1 had almost tears m my eyes, 
but it was necessary to come to a 
resolution, you know ‘ Sir,' said I, 

1 I speak with deep grief to you: 
highues.'f, who are my benefactor, my 
friend, my father ; but of this I am 
resolved, i will never eat samji- 
krai’t mohl; it don’t agree with me. 
After being laid up for four weeks by 
the lust dish of sauerkraut of which I 
partook, 1 may say with confidence — 
it dual agree with me. By impau- 
ing my health, it impairs my in- 
tellect, and weakens my strength, and „ 
both I would keep for your highness’s 
service.’ ” 

“ 4 Tut, tut !’ said his highness ; 

4 tut, tut, tut.’ Those were Ins very 
woids.’ 

“ 4 Give me my sword or my pen,’ 
said 1 ; 44 give me my sword or my 
pen, and with these Maximilian de 
Galgenstein is ready to serve you; 
but sure, — sure, a great prince will pity 
the weak health of a faithful subject, 
who does not know how to eat sauer- 
kraut V llis highness was walking about 
the room, 1 was still on my knees, and 
stretched forward my hand to seize his 
coat. 

u 1 Gfht zum teui el, sir,’ said he, 
iu a loud voice (it means 4 Go to the 
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deuce/ my dear ),— 1 Gliet zum teufel, 
and eat what you like!’ With this he 
went out of the room abruptly, leaving 
in my hand one of his buttons, which 
I keep to this day. As soon as I was 
alone, amazed by his great goodness 
and bounty, I sobbed algud — cried 
like a child ” (the count’s eyes filled 
and winked at the very recollection); 
“ and when I went back into the 
card-room, stepping up to Kruhwinkel, 

* Count,’ says I, ‘ who looks foolish 
now V — I ley, there, La Rose, give me 

the diamond Yes, that was the 

very pun I made, and very good it, 
was thought. ‘ Kriihwn\el,’ says I, 

‘ who looks foolish now ?^and from 
that day to this I was never at a couit- 
day asked to cat sauerkraut — never. 

“ lley there, La Rose ( ♦Brin" me 
that diamond snuff-box in the drawer 
of my seen tain : and the snuff-box 
was hi ought. *• 1 ook at it, my dear,” 
said the count, i% !'*• i I saw you seemed 
to doubt ; there i^> the button — the 
\ei\ one that came off his gtace’s 
coat.” 9 

i\Tr. Billings received it, and twisted 
it about with a stupid air. The story 
had quite mystiiiej him ; fo< he did 
not dare vc t to thmk lus father was a 
fool — his respect for the aristocracy 
r i evented him. 

When the count’s communications 
had ceased, which they did as soon as 
the story ofthc sauerkraut was finished, 
a silence of some minutes ensued. Mr. 
Billings was trying to comprehend the 
circumstances above narrated ; his lord- 
ship was exhausted ; the chaplain had 
quitted the loom dneelly the word 
sauerkraut was mentioned — he knew 
what was coming. II is lordship foohed 
for some time at his son, who returned 
the gaze with his mouth wide open. 
“ Well,” said the count ; “ well, sir f 
What are you sitting there for ? If you 
ha\e nothing to say, sir, you had better 
go. I had you here to amuse me — 
split me— and not to sit there staring!” 

Mr. Billings rose in a fury. 

“ liarkye, my lad,” said the count, 
u tell La Rose to give thee live guineas, 
and, ah — come again some morning. 
A nice, well-grown young lad,” mused 
the count, as Master Tommy walked 
wondering out of the apartment ; (i a 
pretty fellow enough, aud intelligent 
too.” 

“ Well, he is an odd fellow, my 
father,” thought Mr. Billings, as he 
walked out, having received the sum 


offered to him. And he immediately 
went to call upon his friend Polly 
*Briggs, from whom he had separated 
in the morning. 

What was the result of their interview 
is not at all necessary to the progress of 
this history . Having made her, however, 
acquainted with the particulars of his 
visit to Ins father, he went to his mo- 
ther’s, and related to her all that had 
occurred. - • 

Poor thiffg, she was very differently 
interested in the issue of it ! 

Chap. X. 

Shewing how Gulgenstein and Mrs. Cat 

recognise each other in Marylebone 

Gardens — ami how the Count drives 

her home in his carriage. 

About a month after the touching 
conversation above related, there was 
given, at Marylebone Gardens, a grand 
concert and entertainment, at which the 
celebrated M!adavic"Amcnaide, a dancer 
•of tlie theatre at Paris, was to perform, 
under the patronage of several English 
and foreign noblemen ; among whom 
was his excellency the Bavarian envoy. 
Atydamc Amenaule was, in fact, no 
other than the maUrcssc cn titre of the 
Monsieur de Gulgenstein, who had her 
a great bargain fiom the Duke de 
Uohan-Chabot at Paris. 

It is not our purpose to make a 
great and learned display here, other- 
wise the costumes of the company as- 
sembled at this fete might afford scope 
for at least half a dozen pages of fine 
writing ; and we might give, if need 
were, specimens of the very songs and 
music sung on the occasion. Does not 
the Burney collection of music, at the 
British Museum, afiord one an ample 
store of songs from which to choose ? 
Aie there not the memoirs of Colley 
Cibber l those of Mrs. Clark, the 
daughter of Colley ? Is there not 
Congreve, and Farquhar — nay, and at 
a pinch, the Dramatic Biography , or 
even the Spectator , from which the ob- 
servant genius might borrow passages, 
and construct pretty antiquarian fig- 
ments ? Leave we these trifles to 
meaner souls ! Our business is not 
with the bieeches and periwigs, with 
the hoops and patches, but with the 
divine hearts of men, and of the pas- 
sions which agitate them. What need, 
therefore, have we to say that on this 
evening, after the dancing, the music, 
and the fireworks, Monsieur de Galgen- 
stein felt the strange and welcome 
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pangs of appetite, and was picking a 
cold chicken, along with some other 
friends, in an arbour — a cold chicken,' 
with an accompaniment of a bottle of 
champagne — when he v\a* led to 
remark that a very handsome, plump 
little person, m a goigeous stiff damask 
gown and petticoat, was sauntering up 
and down the walk running opposite 
his supping-place, and bestowing con- 
tinual glances towards* hi^ excellency. 
The lady, whoever she was in a 
mask, such as ladies of high aiVd low 
fashion wore at public places in thov 
days, and had a male companion. lie 
was a lad of only seventeen, marvel- 
lously well dressed — indeed, no othei 
than the count’s own son. Mr. Thomas 
Billings; who had at length recited 
from his mother the silver-luited stvoid, 
and the wig, which that afiectionuto 
parent had promised to him. 

In the coarse of the month which 
had elapsed since tfiejntemew ih.u nu; 
been described m the formes chajtei* 
Mr. Billings Ind 'CVtiul times had oc- 
casion to wait 01, Ins tuthei ; but though 
lie had, according to her wishes, fre- 
quently alluded to the existence oljjis 
mother, the count had ncvei at any 
time expressed the slightest wisii to 
renew his : aiuaiiitance witli that luK , 
who, if she had seen him, had only seen 
him by stealth. 

The fact ’x, that after Bilims had 
related to her the particulars of hi^ first 
meeting with Ins excellency, which 
ended, like many of the latter visits, 
in nothing at .ill, Mrs. Hayes had found 
some pressing business, which eoim- 
nmdly took her to Whitehall, and had 
been piowhng from day to day about 
Monsieur de Galgenstein’s lodgings. 
Four 01 five times in the week, as lus 
excellency stepped iuto Ins coach, he 
might have remarked, had he chosen, 
a woman in a black hood, who was 
looking most eagetly into ins eyes : 
but those eyes had long since left off 
the practice of observing ; and Madam 
Catherine's visits had so far gone f<»r 
nothing. 

On this night, however, inspired hv 
gaiety and drmh, tiie count had been 
amazingly stricken by the gait and 
ogling of the lady in the mask. The 
Uovereml O’ Flaherty, who was with 
him, and had observed the figure m 
the black cloak, recognised, or thought 
he lecognised, her. u It is the woman 
who dogs you i excellency (‘very day,” 
^ud he, t( fspe j s with that tailor lad 


who loves to sec people hanged — your 
excellency’s son, I mean.” And hu 
was just about to warn the count of a 
conspiracy evidently made against him, 
and that the son had brought, most 
dikely, the mother to play her arts upon 
bun — he was just about, 1 say, to shew 
to the count the folly and danger of re- 
newing an old Ittuson with a woman such 
as lie had described .Mrs. Cat to be, 
when his excellency, staiting up, and 
interrupting his ghostly adviser at the 
very beginning of Ins sentence, said, 
44 F.gad, 1’Abbe, you are light — it i* 
my son, and a mighty smart-looking 
cieatuie wit, 1 * lum. I lev ! Mr. What’s- 
your-nani^ — Tom, you rogue, don't 
you know jour own lather And so 
saying, and c icking hi^ beaver on one 
side, Moslem de (bdufuisteiu studied 
jauntily alter Mr. Billings and thetw<- 
ladies. 

It w,t> the first imit that the count 
had foMn.dly iccognea d hi* son 

“ Tom, voe rogue.” stopped at tin*, 
and iIk eu«.;»t ( .uiK lit 1 h.tH .i 

w l'il' _ * voivet sc:\ mi ’U-d ovt i wilb 
xtai> aod oidci*', a neat modiM w,_ 
and baa, and peat.ii - cofr.au d m|i 
stock mg', with Mlvd tl.i'P' Thu l.uiy 

m the hi ok cave a Ntot his * \c t*l- 
Irncy emu- fuivvaid. *• Law, malm, 
don’t >'pn . gt 'O,** said Tom Tfr« 
pom wonnn tiuntfreg in t-\ (-; % 
limb: but '':c fra l pu .one*' 1 iumd 
to “ '(pieoge ” Tom a tJ d» ,d hardei ; 
and the latter took the lord, J suppose, 
and was silent. 

The spiend.d count came np. Vo 
gods, how hu embroidery gbttercd in 
the lamps ! What a royal cvfrdation 
of musk and beruamot canu- bom he 
wig/his hand kti chief, and his grand 
lace ruflles and frills ! A bmad yellow 
riband passed acuus his bieast, and 
ended at his hip in a shining diamond 
ci oss — a diamond cross, and a diamond 
sword-hilt ! Was any thing ever seen 
so beautiful * And might not a pool 
woman tremble when such a noble 
creature drew near to her, and deigned, 
from the height of his rank and splen- 
dour, to look down upon her ! As Jove 
came down to Sen) el e in state, m his 
habits of ceremony, with all the grand 
cordons of his orders blazing about lux 
impel ial person — thus dazzling, mag- 
nificent, triumphant, the great Gulgen- 
stein descended towards Mrs. Catherine. 
Her cheeks glowed red hot umlci In i 
coy velvet mask, her heart thumped 
against the whalebone piison of let 
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stays. What a delicious storm of vanity 
was raging in her bosom ! What a rush 
of long-pent recollections burst forth at 
the sound of that enchanting voice ! 

As you wind up a hundred-guinea 
chronometer with a twopenny watch-* 
key — as by means of a dirty wooden 
plug you set all the waters 8f Versailles 
a raging, and splashing, and storming — 
in like manner, arid by like humble 
agents, were Mrs. Catherine’s tumult- 
uous passions set going. The count, 
we have said, slipped up to his son, 
and merely saying, te Ilow do, Tom?" 
cut the young gentleman altogether, 
ami passing round to th'Hdady’s side, 
said, “ Madam, ’tis a charnimg evening, 
egad it is!”* She almost tainted: it 
was the old voice — there he was, after 
sevemei n years, unco mofe her side ! 

Now 1 know what I could have clone. 

1 can turn out a rpiotatiou from So- 
phocles (by looking to the index) as 
well another- I can throw off a bit 
of line writing too, with passion, similes, 
and .■ moral at the What, pray, 

l', Li’.e h'o* .^entente but one but the 
\ 4 jy linosl writing * Suppose, for ex- 
ample, l had made Maximilian, a* lie 
stood !»v the side ojCaLhorine look up 
towards the clouds, ami exclaim, in 
die words of the voluptuous Cornelius 
N epos : 

\ ■su.M 

‘A 0Hjzrfie.tr tyuvloa) m 

*\a«<rBvaiv $ '71* zbuyr.rci, x, r. A. 

Or suppose, again, 1 had said, in 
a style stdl more popular: — The 
count advanced towards the maiden. 
They both wore mute for a while ; and 
only the beating of her heart inter- 
rupted that thrilling and passfonate 
silence. Ah, what years of buried 
joys and feais, hopes and disappoint- 
ments, arose from their graves in the 
iar past, and in those brief moments 
flitted before the united ones ! lJow- 
sad was that delicious retrospect, and, 
0 I 1 , how sweet ! The tears that rolled 
down the cheek of each were bubbles 
from the choked and moss-grown wells 
of youth; the sigh that heaved each 
bosom had some lurking odours in it — 
memories of the fragrance of boyhood, 
echoes of the hymns of the young heart ! 


Thus is it ever — for these blessed re- 
collections the soul always has a place ; 
Imd while crime perishes, and sorrow 
is forgotten, the beautiful alone is 
eternal. 

“ O golden legends, written in the 
skies !” mused l)e Galgenstcin* “ ye 
shine as ye did in the olden days! 
We change, but yc speak ever the 
same language. Gazing m your abys- 
mal depths, tho» feeble ratioci ” 

* J * 

• * * *i 

There, now, aie six columns, 1 of the 
best writing to be found in this or any 
other book. Galgenstein has quoted 
Kuripides thrice, Plato once, Lycophrou 
nine times, besides extracts from the 
Latin syntax and the minor Greek 
poet. Catherine’s passionate embreath- 
mgs are of the most fashionable order; 
anti I call upon the ingenious critic of 

the X newspaper to say whether 

they do not possess* the real impress ‘of 
# thc giants of the olden time — the real 
Platonic smack, in a word ! Not that 
i want in the least to shew off; but it 
is as well, every now and then, to shew 
the public what one van do. 

"instead, however, of all this rant and 
nonsense, how much finer is the speech 
that the count really did make i “ It is 
a \c*ry tine, evening, — egad it is !” The 
“ egad ” did the whole business ; Mrs. 
Cat was as much in love with him now 
as ever she had been : and, gathering up 
all her energies, she said, “ It is dread- 
ful hot too, I think;” and with this she 
made a courtesy. 

“ Stifling, split me !" added his ex- 
cellency. m What do you say, madam, 
to a rest in an arbour, and a drink of 
something cool V 9 

u Sir 1” said the lady, drawing back. 

Oh, a drink — a drink by all means,” 
exclaimed Mr. Billings, who was trou- 
bled with a perpetual thirst. “ Come, 
mo — , Mrs. J ones, I mean : you’re fond 
of a glass of cold punch, you know ; 
and the rum here is prime, I can tell 
you.” 

The lady in the mask consented with 
some difficulty to the proposal of Mr. 
Billings, and was led by the two gen- 
tlemen into an arbour, where she was 
seated between them ; and some wax 


* There were six columns, as mentioned bv the accurate Mr. Solomons ; but we 
have withdrawn two pages and three quarters, because, although our correspondent 
bus been excessively eloquent, according to custom, we were anxious to come to the 
facts of the story. 

Solomons, by sending to our office, may have the cancelled passages. — 0. Y. 
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candles being lighted, punch was 
brought. 

She drank one or two glasses very* 
eagerly, and so did her two companions, 
although it was evident to see,fiom the 
flushed looks of both of them, that they 
had l^tle need of any such stimulus. 
The count, in the midst of his cham- 
pagne, it must he said, had been 
amazingly stricken and scandalised by 
the appearance of such a \ outii a> 
Hillings in a public place, ^ith a lady 
under his aim. lie w;\>, the leader 
will therefore understand, in the moral 
stage of liquor; and when he issued 
out, it was not merely with the inten- 
tion of examining Mr. Billings’s female 
com i anion, but of adiniuistftiug to him 
some sound corsection lor venturing, at 
his early period of life, to ten in any 
such acquaintance*. On joining Bil- 
lings, his excellency's fust step wa> na- 
turally to examine the la£y. Aftei th.cy 
had been Sitting lorn while ova their 
punch, he bethought lu.m of Irs original t 
pm pose, ar.d began to addicts a num- 
ber of moral rem irk- to hi> -or. 

We have aheadv g'un some -qu - 
cimens of Mon«:.-ur do ( »alt:tii*ie:ii‘'. 
sober conservation ; and u is hard.y 
licces-aiy to trouble the readei wi'b 
any hirthtt upoits of Ins >potehr- 
They were mlokial-ly stupul ai d did. ; 
as cgotMn ai as lus m* M.ing kf’ui. 
had been, and a bundled linn - ir.ou 
rambling and prosy, if Cat had been 
in the possession of hu* soh'-r iirs(. = , 
she would have seeu in five mmutc- 
that her ancient lovei was a ninny, and 
have left him with scorn; but she was 
under the charm of old recollection?, 
and the sound of that silly voice wa> to 
her magical. As Jbr Mr. Billings, la 
allowed his excellency to continue hi- 
pi all le, on ly fi o wm ng, y aw n i ng , t u rs i tig , 
occasionally, but di inking continual!) . 

So the count descanted at length 
upon the enoimitv of younc Billings \> 
early liaison and then be told lus own, 
in the year six, with a buigomasterk 
daughter at natndion, when he was in 
the Elector of Bavaria’s scivitc— then, 
after Blenheim, when he had come over 
to the Duke of Marlborough, when a 
physician’s wife at Bonn poisoned her- 
self for him, &c. &c. ; of a piece with 
the story of the canone^s, which has 
been recorded before. All the tales 
were true. A clever, ugly man, every 
now and then is successful with the 
ladies ; but a handsome fool is irre- 
sistible. Mrs, Cat listened and listened. 


Good Heavens! she had heard all these 
tales before, and recollected the place 
and the time — how she was hemming 
a handkerchief for Max, who came 
round and kissed her, vowing that the 
phvnician’s wife was nothing compared 
to her — how he was tired, and lying 
on the soft., just come home from 
shooting. Ilovv handsome he looked ! 
Cat thought he was only the handsomer 
now ; and looked more grave and 
thoughtful, the dear follow ! 

The gaiden w*as filled with a vast 
deal of company of all kinds, and 
panics were passing every moment 
before the a* hour where our trio sat. 
About halfi^tii hour aftei his excellency 
had quitted his own bo\ and party, 
the Bev. Mr. OTlalieity came di^>- 
ueetly round , 4 to examine the pioceed- 
ings of hn> ujplouiuticnl chef. The l.nly 
in the mask wa- listening with all hci 
might; Mi. Billings was dunum* li- 
guies on the table with punch ; and 
the count talking incessantly. The 
father confe>-ui ii-ti nod for a moment ; 
and then, with something HMunbhng 
an’oaih, walked away to the entry gt 
i he garden-, where his excellency k gilt 
coacli, with than fyotmui, wa- waiting 
to i my linn back to London. “ Gtt 
me a chan, Joseph." vud hi> row rente, 
who hifimuly piefund a seat, giati-, 
in tin- coat !i * “ tiiat In*. !,” muttered he, 
“ will not move for tin- hom.” The 
levercrifi grntleman knew that, when 
ih fount was on the uibjevl o* tin 
phy^uan's wife, his discourses were 
mioleiably long ; and took upon him- 
self, therefore, to disappear, along with 
the lest of the count’s party, who pro- 
cured other conveyances, and returned 
to tluJir homes. 

After this quiet shadow harl passed 
before the count’s box, many gioop- 
of peisons passed and repassed ; and 
among them was no other than Mrs 
I 'oily Briggs, to whom we have been 
introducer! in the morning. Mrs.l'olly 
was in company with one or two olhei 
ladies, and leaning on the arm of a 
gentleman, with large shoulders and 
calve-, a fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. I J 1^ name wa- 
Mr. Moffat, and his present occupation 
was that of door-keeper at a gambling- 
house in Covent Garden ; where, though 
he saw many thousands pass daily un- 
der his eyes, his own salary amounted 
to no more than four-and-sixpcnce 
weekly, — a sum quite insufficient u> 
maintain him in the rank which lie held. 
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Mi. Moffat had, however, received 
some funds — amounting, indeed, to a 
matter of twelve guineas — within the 
last month, and was treating Mrs. Briggs 
very generously to the concei t, it may 
be as well to say, that every one of thg 
twelve guineas had come out of Mrs. 
Polly’s own pocket, who* in return, 
had recehcd them from Mr. Billings; 
and as the reader may remember that, 
on the day of Tommy’s first interview 
with his father, lie had pieviously paid, 
a visit to Mis. Briggs, having under his 
arm a pair of breeches, which Mrs. 
Briggs coveted : he should now be in- 
formed that she desired tfcsc breeches, 
not tor pincushions, but foroJr. Moffat, 
who had lon* r been in want of a pair. 

Having thus episodically narrated 
Mr. Moffat'* history, lef u^ state that 
he, his lady, and then r fi lends, passed 
befoie the count’s arbom, joining in a 
melodious chorus, to a song winch one 
of the snciet}, an 'urtor of Betterton’*, 
was singing : 

" 1 IV iu\ will, when 1‘nf dead, that no 
Iimi shall hu shed. • 

A<* * J I ic. I ucet 1 hoguvedou myst*me; 
Thu pom oVr im ashes a hot tin ot rod 

And .sa\ a good Adhwv is gn.io, 

■Mv brave boys- ’ 

And sir a good fellow i-j gone.” 

<k AI) bravo boys" was given with 
\att emphasis by tij<? paity; Air. Moffat 
giow ling it in a rich bass, sftul Mrs. 
Briggs in a soaung treble. As to the 
notes, when quavering up to die skies, 
they excited vaiious emotions among 
the people m the gardens. “ Silence 
them blued guards !** shouted a baibcr, 
who was taking a pint of small-lit er 
.dong with Ins lady. “ Stop thft there 
infernal screeching !” «aid a couple of 
ladies, who were sipping ratafia in 
company with two pi ettv fellows. 

“ Dang it, it’s Polly !” said Air. 
Tom Billings, bolting out of the bov, 
and rushing towards the sweet-voiced 
Airs. Brings. When he reached her, 
which he did quickly, and made Ins 
arrival known by tipping Mrs. Briggs 
slightly on the waist, and suddenly 
bouncing down before her and her 
friend, both of the latter drew back 
somewhat startled. 

“ L. w, Mr. Billings!” says Mrs. 
Polly, uther coolly, “ is it you ? Who 
thought of seeing you here?” 

“ Who’s this here young feller ?” 
says towering Mr. Moffat, with his 
bass voice. 
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“ It’s Mr. Billings, cousin, a friend 
of mine,” said Mrs. Polly, beseech- 
ingly. 

‘^O cousin, if it’s a friend of yours, 
he should know better how to conduct 
himself, that’s all. liar you a dancing- 
master, young feller, that you cut them 
there capers before gentlemen ?” growl- 
ed Mr. Moffat, who hated Mr. Billings, 
for the excellent reason that lie lived 
upon him. • 

“ Danc^Pg-master be hanged !” said 
AJr. dJdlings, with becoming spirit: 

“ if you call me dancing-master, I’ll 
pull your nose.” 

u What!” roared Air. Moffat, u pull 
my nose * Mi/ none! I’ll tell you 
what, my lad, if jou durst move me, 
I’ll cut your throat, curse me!” 

“ O Aloffy — cousin, I mean — ’Lis 
a shame to treat the poor boy so. Go 
away, Tommy, do go away; my cou- 
sin’s in liquor,” whimpered Madam 
Briggs, wlift r^illy thought that the 
great door-keeper would put his threat 
into execution. 

“ Tommy !” said Air. Aloffat, frown- 
ing horribly ; fi Tommy to me too ? 

Dog, get out of rnyssss ” sight was 

tflc word which Air. Moffat intended to 
•••iter ; but be was intenupted, for, to 
the astonishment of bis friends and 
himself, Air. Billings did actually make 
a spring at the monster’s nose, and 
caught it so firmly, that the latter could 
not finish his sentence. 

The operation was performed with 
amazing celerity ; and, having con- 
cluded it, Air. Billings sprung back, 
and whisked from out its sheath that 
new silvfl-hiUed sword winch bis 
mamma luid given him. “ Now,” said 
he, with a fierce kind of calmness, 
“ now for the throat-cutting cousin : 
I’m your man !” 

llow the brawl might have ended, 
no one can say, had the two gentlemen 
actually ciosscd swords ; but Mrs. 
Pollv, with a wonderful presence of 
mind, restored peace, bv exclaiming, 
“ Hush, hush ! the beak^s, tlfe beaks !” 
Upon w Inch, with one common instinct, 
the whole party made a rush for the 
garden gates, and disappeared into the 
fields. Mrs. Briggs knew her company : 
there was something in the very name 
of a constable which sent them all a 
ffying. 

After miming a reasonable time, Mr. 
Billings stopped . But the great Moffat 
was no where to be scon, and Polly 
Briggs had likewise vanished. Then 
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Tom bethought him that he would go 
back to his mother; but, arriving at 
the gate of the gardens, was lefysed 1 
admittance, as he had not a shilling in 
his pocket. “ I've left,” says Tommy, 
giving himself the airs of a gentleman, 

4< some friends in the gardens. I’m with 
his excellency the Bavarian henvy.” 

“ Then you had better go away 
with him” said the gate people. 

“ But I tell you 1 left liiin there, in 
the grand circle, with a\tdy, and, 
what's more, in the dark walk, I r havc 
left a silver-hilted sword." 

“ () my lord, I’ll go and tell him 
then,” cried one of the porters, “ if you 
will wait.” 

Mr. Billings seated himself on a post 
near the gate, and there consented to 
remain until the return of his mes- 
senger. The latter went straight to 
the dark walk, and fouuji the sword, 
sure enough. But, instead of return- 
ing it to its owner, this ^discourteous 
knight broke the trenchant blade at the * 
hilt ; and flinging the steel away, 
pocketed the baser silver metal, and 
lurked off by the private door conse- 
crated to the waiters and fiddlers. c 

In the meantime, Mr. Billings waited 
and waited. And what was the con- 
versation of his worthy parents inside 
the garden ? I cannot say ; but one of 
the waiters declared, that he had served 
the great foreign count with two bowls 
of rack punch, and some biscuits, in 
No. 3 : that in the box with lum were 
first a young gentleman, who went 
away, and a lady, splendidly dressed 
and masked : that when the lady and 
his lordship were alone, she edged 
away to the further end of the table, 


and they had much talk : that at last, 
when his grace had pressed her very 
much, she took off her mask, and said, 
“ Don’t you know me now, Max ?” 
that he cried out, “ My own Catherine, 
thou art more beautiful than ever!” 
and wanted f to kneel down and vow 
eternal love to her; hut she begged 
him not to do so in a place wheie all 
the world would see : that then his 
highness paid, and they left the gar- 
dens, the lady pulling on her mask 
again. 

When they issued from the gardens, 
u llo! Joseph La Rose, my coach!” 
shouted his^exccllency, in rat her a 
husky voictf ; and the men who had 
been waiting came up with the carnage. 
A young gen t ( l eman, who was dosing 
on one of tke posts at the entry, woke 
up suddenly at the blaze of the torches 
and the noise of the footmen. The 
count gave his arm to the lady in the 
mask, who slipped in ; and lie wa« 
whispering La Rose, when the lad who 
had been sleeping hit Ins excellency 
on ,the shoulder, and said, “ I say, 
count, you can give me a cast home 
too,” and jumped into the coach. 

When Catherine her son, she 
threw herself into his arms, and kissed 
him with a burst of hysterical tears, of 
which Mi. Billings was at a loss to 
understand the meaning The count 
joined tjiem, looking not a little dis- 
concerted ; and the pair were landed 
at their own door, where stood Mi. 
Hayes, in his nightcap, ready to re- 
ceive them, and astounded at the 
splendour of the equipage in which 
his wife returned to him. 
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T1IE OXFORD nonjurors; or, t*ie apostolical succession in 

THE ANGLICAN CHURCH DENIED BY TIIE WRITERS OF 
“ TIIE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES.” 


W i; undertake to establish, to the sa- 
tisfaction of all who will accompany us 
m our researches, and fairly consider 
the evidence which we are about to 
adduce, that the writers of the Tracts 
for the Times are enemies to the apo* 
stolical succession in the Anglican 
Church. We may state, in the outset, 
that we do not intend to enter upon 
tho disputed points of geology with 
which these Tracts abound. All such 
questions we leave to others. But we 
engage to convict the \yiters, on their 
own recognised principles, of being 
enemies to the apostolical succession 
in our Anglican Church, and to prove 
that their views are destructive of that 
succession. Our arguments will be 
derived from what, to some persons, < 
may, at first sight, appear a very trivial 
cncuim farce : but, trivial as it jnay 
pppeai, it is not the less an indication, 
as will be seen in due time, of the 
leanings and principles of the authors 
of these Tracts. A feather thrown into 
the air will point out the direction of 
the wind : and apparent trifles fre- 
quently indicate the secret views and 
inclinations of the human mind. The 
circumstance to which we refer, and 
on which we mean to take our stand, 
for the purpose of establishing our po- 
sition, is this, namely, the application 
of the name and t itle of bishop to Riches 
and Collier , two Conjuring clergymen 
of the last century. 

We refer our readers to twS parti- 
cular Tracts, Nos. 74 and 70 ; the for- 
mer entitled, “ Testimony of Writers 
in the later English Church to the 
Doctrine of Apostolical Succession 
the latter, “ Testimony of Writers in 
the later English Church to the Doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration.” As wc 
have already stated, we are not about 
to discuss the doctrines maintained in 
these Tracts. All our remarks will, 
therefore, refer to matters connected 
with two names in the list of writers, 
ana to the titles which are added to 
the names in question. These two 
Tracts are made tip of passages se- 
lected from various authors, com- 
mencing with Jewell and Bilson, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and ending with that ofMant, 


in the present: and vve wish our 
readers especially to notice, that these 
names are given as those of writers of 
the English Church ; for, as will pre- 
sently be jeefi, this point is one of 
considerate importance in this dis- 
cussfbn. At the head of each extract 
is placed the name of the author, with 
his designation, according to his rank 
and station in the church. We select 
a few names, merely as a specimen of 
the mode adopted by the authors of 
the Tracts : — 

"Hooker, presbyter and doctor. 

Andrews, bishop and doctor. 

Bonne, doctor. 

Hammond, presbyter and doctor. 

Ileylin, preskvfbr and confessor. 

Ken, bishop and confessor.’* 

We now come to the names of Ilickes 
and Collier. At the head of two ex- 
tracts from their writings, the names 
stand thus : — 

<c Ilickes, bishop and confessoT. 

Collier, bishop and confessor.” 

We must again remark, that the testi- 
monies in the Tracts in question are 
* given as those of writers of the English 
Church ; and the titles are intended to 
designate the stations which the authors 
occupied in that church. We ask the 
writers, then, Of what church were 
Ilickes aiid Collier bishops ? Cer- 
tainly, not of the Church of England, 
as at that time, and at present, consti- 
tuted. What sees did they occupy? 
And who are their successors? Let 
these questions be answered by the 
writers of the Tracts. They are indeed 
bound to answer them. The simple 
fact is, that Hickes and Collier were 
not bishops of the English Church, nor 
of any church : they were merely pre- 
tended bishops among the Nonjurors, 
who were deprived for refusing to take 
the oaths to William and Mary. IIow, 
then, can the writers of the Tracts, as 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
have the hardihood to call them bi- 
shops, and bishops, too, of the Angli- 
can Church ? Until now, Ilickes and 
Collier were never so designated — not 
even by their own party, at the period 
when the pretended consecrations took 
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place. There is no evidence to prove 
that they were ever so designated before 
the appearance of these Tracts. c 

Before we advance further, we would 
remark that the same title is applied 
to Hickes and Collier, in the recent 
article on the Tracts for the Times jn 
the Quartet It/ Review . The writer of 
that article speaks of Bishop IJiekes 
and Bishop Collier! Now, this sin- 
gle circumstance, notwithstanding any 
avowals to the contrary, affords ample 
demonstration that the article 'was 
written by one of the party : not, 
indeed, by one of the three principal 
writers, but by one who is intimately 
connected with them ; for no one ex- 
cept a partisan, or, at all events, one 
deeply imbued with the same prin- 
ciples, would have used such a desig- 
nation, seeing that the term has ne\cr 
been adopted till now by any wutci, 
whether friendly or otherwise to the 
principles of the Norfjwors. We can- 
not but express our decided conviction, 
that the whole affair is one of the most 
extraordinary in the annals of review- 
ing. In periodicals of little merit and 
no reputation, an author may frequent 
ly be permitted to review Ins own pio- 
duciion ; but such a course ought not 
to be adopted by the conductors of a 
work so respectable and so influential 
as the Quarterly Review. To us, in- 
deed, it is a matter of surprise that the 
talented editor did not perceive, that 
the single circumstance to winch we 
have alluded was abundantly sufficient 
to prove, even if other evidence were 
wanting, that the article in question 
proceeded from one of the party. The 
editor may publish a disclaimer ; but 
nothing which he can allege will re- 
mote the impression, that the Quar- 
terly Review is now an ally of the 
writers of the Tracts fur the Tutus. 
It is not possible for any man, not in- 
timately connected with the writers of 
the Tracts, to designate two Nonjuimg 
clergymen gs b^bop^. 

The authors of these Tracts avow 
themselves to be the advocates of pri- 
mitive rules and primitive practices. 
They profess great reverence for apo- 
stolical tradition, and the canons and 
customs of the early Church. Nor have 
they hesitated to declare their convic- 


tion that, in some respects, the Church 
of England has departed too far from 
the discipline and practice of the pri- 
mitive Church. When men make such 
professions, they ought to be consistent : 
tftey ought to be careful not to assert 
principles, without duly considering 
the consequences which must flow' 
from those principles. On their own 
ground — ground chosen by themselves 
— we intend to meet them in this 
paper : and we pledge ourselves to 
prove, that, by admitting llickes and 
Collier to be bishops, they are acting 
in violation of all the canons, all the 
customs, aride’all the practices of the 
Church, frofa the apostolic age down 
to the present moment. And, further, 
w F e shall make ** appear, that the prin- 
ciple involved in the admission that 
llickes and Collier were bishops, is 
destructive of the apostolical succession 
in the Anglican Church : in other words, 
that lfliiekes and Col her were bishops, 
‘as these writers allege, there are no ca- 
nonical bishops* in England at the p.e- 
scut -moment, nor the slightest vestige 
of the apostolical succession. It is not 
necessary for us to decide whether 
llickes and Collier were bishops : 
they a\e so legarded by the writeis of 
the Tracts. And we now pioeeed to 
point out the consequences which arc 
involved in their admission* 

In the- first place, we quote the 
Goth of the Apostolical Canons ; — 

*’ not a bishop presume to oid.iin 
in eifios and villages not subject to him. 
And if lie be convicted of doing ..t\ 
without consent of those to whom such 
places belong, let him nnd those whom 
he has ordained be deposed."* 

These cations are of great antiquity. 
By some they are attributed to the 
apostolic age ; and it is certain that 
they were framed not later than the 
end of the second or the beginning of 
the third century. 

In the next place, wc turn to the 
Nicene canons. The Council of Nice, 
assembled .\.d. 325, and its canons, 
have ever been ieceivcd in the Church. 
It is the first of tfic four councils, 
which are held in such reverence by 
the Church of England. The 8th canon 


* Erarzoffov re?.y.ay ruv etvrou oou\ %uooroytug <roiucr#at t ug rug vsroKHfAtvas 
UVVc f ireteig kcu %ugecgt a Si ihiy^duvi rovro Ticro/tjKag sraga <r» jv veav Kun%ovratv nra; 
5T*Xii* ixtivecg f) rag x^pag yvufznv, zafxi^ua&u xou avrog , kcu oug Ladd, et 

logs., tom, i. 31 5 or IJEVEiuDGii’a Pandect , i, 21. m 
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determines that <e there must not bo 
two bishops in one ciiy. ,f 1 

We descend a little lower, and give 
the following quotation from the 13th 
Antiochian car. on : — 

'* Let no bishop °o from oiu> province 
to another to ordain, except lie be in- 
cited by the Utters of the metropolitan 
and the bishops who arc with him. 13ut 
if he goes disorderly to ordain men, all is 
null that is done by him. J, t 

The Antiochian canons were framed 
in a synod held at Antioch, a.d. 341, 
and have ever been received by tin 
Church. 

The iSardican canons, Mined in a 
synod held at Sardica, a.i\ 347, may 
next be referred to. We give a portion 
of the 13th canon : — # # 

“ If u bishop ordain one a mini&ler that 
belongs to .mother parish, let the oidinu- 
tion he \oid, except he have the consent 
of his proper bishop." f 

a.o. 331, the second general council . 
.trembled at Constantinople. Tiie fol- 
lowing is from the 2d canon : — ^ 

1 Let not bishops go out of the dim-.^s, 
uiile-a invited, for » rdination, or eny 
ui h* *i ecclesin-stical^thce.” 

Tiic Gth canon declares 

■* l’»y heretics, we mean those who, 
pretending to confess the sound faith, 
Imve separated themselves, and made 
congregations contrary to our "canonical 
bishops.” $ 

In the next place, we quote from 
the canons of the Council ofChalecdon, 
one of the four general councils. The 
Gth canon provides — 

“ That no one he ordained tto any 
ecclesiastical order at Large [that is, 


without a title] : and the holy synod lias 
determined that the ordination of those 
* wh<|are ordained at large bo null.”|| 

And, lastly, the 22d canon of the 
synod at Antioch contains the follow- 
ing determination : — 

“ Let not a bishop go into another city 
or district, not pertaining to him, to or- 
d.Ln any one, unless with the consent of 
the propei bisl*>p of the district. If any 
one dare ydo so, let the ordination be 
invalfc.1, aim himself be punished by the 
synod.”® 7 

On these canons we take our stattd 
against the writeis of the Tracts. The 
authority of these canons has never 
been questioned : yet every one of 
them is wolated by those writers, in 
the admission that Collar and IJLickes 
wck* bishops, as we .dial l presently 
demonstrate* 

In the Jirsf place, by the 30th 
Apostolical canon" by the 13th An- 
tiochian canon, by the loth Sardican 
canon, by the 2d canon of the Council 
uf Constantinople, and by the 22d 
canon of the synod at Antioch, no 
Uishopcan peifonn ecclesiastical offices 
in the diocess of another. Subsequent 
io the resolution m 1G88, there were 
two sets of bishops in England ; those 
who adhered to the government of the 
land, and those who refused to take 
the oaths to William and Mary, and 
who were m consequence deprived of 
llieii sees. Now, be it remembered 
that the bishops who adhered to the 
government had possession of the sees; 
they performed all episcopal acts; and 
our present bishops are their successors. 
Tt must aho be observed, that the va- 
lidity of our orders at present depends 


* “ Ut in civitnte una non videnntur duo cpiscopi e^se.” — Labu. et Coss., li. 13. 

t M vihtvu ivratxotfov rokf/nv aft sr:ov.{ £t a? ^naMV’uira^cc/vuv, xai xuporevs/Y, 
c / f/r, n’x^Kxkn^Us ecQ/xo/ro <b« yoK{/.[iKTMv rourz fir/.r^ToA/rou km/ ruv ffvv ecury ttftfKoTeav, 
uv us rnv %mokv ‘TUQ:£x*.rxt, E/ h u'Tikfo/ utxktus S'r/ vsw^<r<« nvuv, uxuox p:v rx 
V 7 T olvtov ^nx’^ayfAiva, Tvy%Kvuv.-— Labu. et Coss., ii. oCiti. IlLVERincr. s Pandect, i. 443. 

X E< rt; iTrarKovro; t ; \ ztioks orr">o/Ktxs fioukr.fr. ukk*7*iiu u7/}tirtiy, (ruyxaruar^ 

Qurius rou i^tou i-r/ffxovrou, t/g r/va /Sasfycsiv Ka.rcc/rrr t av.i , xxuys km/ a/S>t,3 ec/os vj ro/xvrri ti 

Kotr 7 > tff 7 a.cris vcfjc,/Z t oi7o . — Labu. et Coss., ii. G4U. j»ix uitmci s Pandect, i. 50.3. 

$ A xktiroug i-r/fKotfovs ^nny/ffiv (jw stj,3zju/v z-t/ ^s^rswa/,*, « 7/tf/v x>.ka/$ 

o/Kovofuxt; zxxktj<nxo-7/xoit ;. — Labu. et Cots., ii. 047. 

A loir/xov; $£ ksyo/nzv, rou ; r«v T/rr/v ftiv r/iv uyr.% srpomroizu/MMUS o/tokoystv, et<g'off'%iO'- 
hvr«.s 3: xxi xvr/ffUYxyovras rots xa vovixo/s r,puv tr/ffxero/s . — Labb. ct Co.^s,, ii. 950. 

|| XrStvcc Us x<rokikvy.ivus xu^orovu/rQu,/. roi; U; ecsro?.urtJS %U0O7ovouf4iv(n$ u^arzv vi 
ay/cc truvibo; ccxuoov t %av <n?v ro/xuTf jv — L Villi, et CuSS., iv. 757. Bl> 

\ umnor's Pandect, i. 1 18. 

H Y.'xiffxoffov fAvt Btr/fiaivav xkko7£ix sroks* rb urn vtfjXiifiivA xu7u ton tuts*, 

u f&'/i aga fizra yvwfins rou eikuou rbs x u i a * ioriffxs&ou. u 5s rokpno'tiiv r>r roiovre , uxugov 
uvati ruv %u£o4iM9, xxt xurov sonTifAist; utto tyis tuvodov ruy%avs/Vi—~ Labb, et C-03B.,ii«57^« 
Beveiudol’s Pandect , i. 450. 
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on the validity of the acts performed by 
the bishops subsequent to the .Revolu- 
tion- Rut some of the deprived bishops 1 
also pretended to perform episcopal 
acts; and by these bishops Ilickcs and 
others were consecrated. The acts of 
botli sets of bishops could not, accord- 
ing to the preceding canons, be valid, 
since the one or the other must have 
been intruders. The question is, Which 
were the intruders, the bi^iops m pos- 
session, or the bishops \yK|q had been 
deprived? The writers of the Ti acts, 
as far as they are concerned, have de- 
cided this question ; for, by calling 
liickes and Collier bishops, they have 
admitted the validity of the conse- 
crations, which were performed by the 
deprived bishops ; and, consequently, 
according to the views of these writers, 
the government bishops were intruders, 
and their acts invalid. The conclusion 
is, on the principles of iliese men, that 
there are no true Ixsljops'm England, 
and that the apostolical succession is , 
lost. 

As members of the Anglican Church, 
we are bound to believe that, as the 
acts of both sets of bishops imme- 
diately subsequent to the Revolution 
could not be valid, the bishops who 
were in possession were alone au- 
thorised to discharge the episcopal 
functions, and that the consecrations 
ofllickes and Collier weie null and 
void. If we are correct in this belief 
— and, as chuichmen, we cannot be- 
lieve the contiaiy — the writers of the 
Tracts are not even members of the 
Anglican Church, but folioweis of the 
Nonjuiors of the last century' Before, 
however, we pursue this matter further, 
it may be desirable to give a brief 
sketch of the Nonjuring schism subse- 
quent to the Revolution in JGtff). We 
term the separation a nckim ; though 
the Tract writers, by admitting the va- 
lidity of the consecrations of Ilickcs 
and Collier, have fixed that odious 
brand on the church to which they 
profess to belong. 

When James II. quitted his tin one 
and the country, the Protestant parly 
was divided into several sections. All 
agreed that the nation should not he 
subjected to the rule of a Popish 
prince, but they were divided in opinion 
respecting the settlement of the go- 


vernment. Some of them advocated a 
regency in the name of James II., 
believing that nothing could absolve 
them from their oaths to that monarch. 
When, therefore, William and Mary 
B’orc seated on the throne, Sancrofr, 
and several of his brethren, refused to 
take the oa ? ih to the government, and 
were, in consequence, denominated 
Nonjurors.* It became necessary to 
deprive the bishops of their sees. 
.This was done, and others were con- 
secrated to the vacant posts, l or 
some years the deprived bishops lived 
quietly, without making any attempt 
to perpetuate the schism by consecrat- 
ing others lo the episcopal office. 
The Nonjuring bishops ‘were highly 
esteemed as good and conscientious 
men, even* by* those who condemned 
their separation. About the year 1092. 
however, steps were taken to continue 
the schism, while some of the surviving 
deprived bishops began now to evince 
a di fie rent spirit from that, by which 
at first they appeared to have been 
actuated. The bishops m possession 
were designated schismatics, and the 
Established Church was reproached as 
not being the true Cl'ureh of England. 
At this period Iliekob and Wagstafle 
were consecrated by three of the Non- 
juring pi elates. Collier was con- 
secrated by liickes at a subsequent 
period, and he and sonn of his bre- 
thren cohseciated others. In the year 
1790, a Nonjuiing bishop of the name 
of Cartwright was living at Shrews- 
bury, where he practised as a surgeon. 
At the present moment no Nonjuring 
congregation exists, so that the schism 
is extinct, having died a natural death. 

Several of the deprived bishops were 
opposed to continuing the schism ; and 
many of the clergy saw r their error, 
and returned to the communion of the 
Church on the death of Lloyd in 1709. 
Among these were Nelson, the author 
of The Fasts and Festivals , and Dod- 
well, who had been one of the strongest 
assertors of the claims of Sancroft and 
bis brethren. Dodwell saw and argued, 
that the deprived bishops could not 
continue the succession, unless they had 
gained, by their deprivation, a power 
which they had not by their consecra- 
tion. This argument is unanswerable, 
and fatal to the pretensions of liickes 


* The Nonjuring bishops who were deprived, were Bancroft, archbishop ; Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich ; lurner, bishop of Ely ; Erampton, bishop of Gloucester; Whitt*, 
bishop of Peterborough ; and Ken, bishop of Rath and Wells. 
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and Collier. Consecration only does 
not confer the power of conveying the 
episcopal character to others ; con- 
sequently, the deprived bishops could 
not continue the succession. By a 
valid consecration the episcopal cha* 
racier is conferred; but the parties 
consecrated cannot transmit that cha- 
racter, unless duly authorised to do 
so. In 1705, Dodwell published his 
Case in Vicio Considered; proving 
that, if the deprived bishops left their# 
sees vacant by death or resignation, 
the Nonjurors could not continue the 
scpaiation without incurring the guilt 
of schism. On the death of Lloyd in 
1709, he wrote to Ken, the deprived 
bishop of Bath and Wells, to ascertain 
if he challenged th^ir subjection. 
Frampton of Gloucester war also 
living; but lie, though he had refused 
the oaths as a public man, bad never 
sepaiated iiom the Church of England. 
Ken, therefore, was at this period the 
only bishop who could, on their own « 
pi maples, claim their subjection. 
J\en replied that he did not challenge 
tlie.r subjection, and advised them to 
return to the communion of the Church 
and close the bwacli. Tins amiable 
man also resigned all his claims to his 
successoi, Bishop Kidder. Many of 
the Nonjurors, therefore, and those the 
noq distinguished of the paitv, fol- 
lowed Ken’s advice. Dodwell now 
wrote The Cast in View vow in Fact ; 
in which he proved, that to continue 
the separation since the death of Lloyd 
was sclusmatical,and that the deprived 
fathers had no power to appoint their 
successors. The rest, however, with 
Jlickcs at their head, became more 
violent in their opposition, alleging 
that the Church of England was not a 
tine church. In 1713, therefore, Col- 
lier was consecrated by Ilickes. 

Now we ask, how the writers of the 
Tracts can, as professed members of 
the Church of England, have the 
effrontery to admit that Ilickes and 
Collier were bishops, when even the 
most distinguished of the Nonjurors 
themselves did not recognise them in 
that character ? 

A few selections from the corre- 
spondence of Dodwell will place the 
matter in a still clearer light. It will 
be evident to the reader, that the 
writers of these Tracts possess no claim 
whatever to the confidence of church- 
men. 


In a letter dated January 11, 1709- 
10, Dodwell thus writes: “ I have 
' received yours, and have already 
written to my Lord of Bath and Wells, 
as the only survivor of the invalidly 
deprived bishops ; and, as thereby 
having the power now to free not only 
his private diocess, but the whole 
national Church, from the schism in- 
troduced by filling the sees. This I 
take to be^sufficient upon our prin- 
ciples, wl^rcannot justify our separate 
comrtiunion on any other ground than 
that of the schism, provided there be 
no other, whom we do not yet know 
of, who does claim and can prove a 
better title to some one episcopal altar 
of our national Church by succession 
to some of our deceased fathers, than 
the present incumbents.” Alluding to 
the consecration of Ilickes and Wag- 
stafle as successors to the deprived 
bishops, Dodwell remarks in the same . 
letter, “ It* will not be sufficient to 
prove them validly consecrated bishops, 
unless they were also put in possession 
of some particular church, by the same 
provincial synod by which they were 
consecrated, which, I am apt to think, 
was a thing not foreseen, if there were 
any such clandestine consecrations.” 
From this last clause it appears that 
Dodwell was not certain that any such 
consecrations had taken place. 

In another letter dated March 2, 
1709-10, Dodwell, alluding to Ken's 
advice, writes, “ We are here fully 
satisfied that there is not now any 
longer any altar in our national church 
opposite to another altar of the same 
church, tliat can justify the continu- 
ance of our separation. Accordingly, 
our two families here were at church 
on February the 26th, the first Sun- 
day in Lent.” 

Nelson quotes, in one of his letters, 
a part of Ken's reply to himself on 
the same subject. “ Ken,” he says, 
“ assures me that lie was always 
against that practice gjiich lie foresaw 
would perpetuate the sdiism, and de- 
clared against it; and he apprehends 
it was always the judgment of his 
brethren that the death of the canon- 
ical bishops would render the invaders 
canonical, in regard the schism is 
not to last always.” Ken adds, “ I 
presume Mr. Dodwell, and others 
with him, go to church, though I my- 
self, being a public person, do not; but 
to communicate with my successor in 
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that part of the office which is unexcep- 
tionable, I should make no difficulty.” 

In allusion to the consecration^ of 
Ilickes and Wagstaflfe, Ren thus writes 
to Dodwell : — “ As for any clandestine 
claim, my judgment was always against 
it." 

From these extracts it is dear that 
Ken, and Dodwell, and Nelson, and 
the most distinguished of the Non- 
jurors, believed that fh A separation 
could not be continued without in- 
curring the guilt of schism, and that 
the consecrations of Hickes and Wag- 
staflfe were null and void. This be- 
lief was grounded on the canons of 
tire Church ; yet tire writers of these 
Tracts have ventured to pronounce a 
decision, which, if correct, invalidates 
all the orders and ministrations of the 
Anglican Church, since the bishops m 
possession could not have been true 
bishops, if Ilickes and Coljier were so. 
According to their our. doctrine, there- 
fore, the Church of England is a mere 
schismatical assembly ; yet these very 
men step forward, as they say, at the 
present moment to instruct their 
countrymen in what they are please** 
to term certain neglected truths. Is 
this one of the ncg/cctcd truths — 
namely, that Ilickes and Collier wcie 
bishops of the Church of England, 
and that our present bishops are 
schismatics? It is manifest from the 
Tracts, that the writers entertain a 
strong predilection for several of the 
unsound opinions of the more violent 
Nonjurors ; such as prayers for the 
dead , and the notion of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, in short, the opinions of the 
writers of the Tiacts are simply those 
of Hickes and Collier revived. We 
would remind our readers that the Non- 
jurors were disaffected to the house of 
Hanover and the Protestant succession, 
and are the „ writers of the Tracts well 
affected to that succession ? Are they 
friendly to the revolution settlement t 
We suspec/^^ging from Dr. Pusey's 
sermon on the 5th of November, that 
they are not. Suppose any of the 
Stuart family were now in existence, 
and they had contrived to continue a 
succession of pretended brshops (who 
would have been bishops, if Hickes 
and Collier were so), the writers of 
the Tiacts would be bound by their 
principles to acknowledge the exiled 
line, and t6 connect themselves with 
the schismatical bishops. Adopting, 


as the Writers of these Tracts do, the 
peculiar views of the Nonjurors ; and 
admitting the validity of their con- 
secration, it is high time for our bishops 
to rouse themselves to check the pro- 
gress of opinions, which are subversive 
of the Anglian Church, reducing it to 
a mere schismatical assembly without 
orders or valid ministrations, anti de- 
stroying the apostolical succession in 
our ministry. 

* We aic not putting a forced con- 
struction on the views of the writers 
of the Tracts ; \vc are only carrying 
them to their legitimate consequences. 
The canons to which \vc have referied 
are still in force. The Church of 
Rome professes to be guided by them, 
though she uctf in violation of them m 
sending bishops into England, where 
true and canonical bishops are in 
possession of the sees. But the 
Church of Rome acts consistently with 
her principles; for she asserts that wo 
are in a state of schism, and conse- 
quently cut off from the apostolical 
succession. If, however, the bishops 
of England, subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion, w'ere true bishops as every 
churchman is bouifJ to admit, then 
Ilickes and ( oilier were only pre- 
tended bishops ; or, on the other hand, 
if the latter, a^ these waiter* admit, 
weie canonical bishops, TilloSon and 
his brethren were not true bishops. 
So that, according to Messrs l’oscv, 
Keblc, Newman, and Co., the bishops 
of our Church at the Revolution weic 
not lawful bishops, and their suc- 
cessors in their respective sees at the 
present moment, having derived their 
orders from schismatical intruders, are 
in the same lamentable condition ; 
and, consequently, the apostolical suc- 
cession in England has failed. These 
are tremendous consequences, but they 
are legitimate ones from the principles 
avowed by these writers. Surely such 
men, with opinions at variance with 
the principles of the ChuTch of Eng- 
land on so vital a question as that of 
the validity of her orders, ought not to 
be permitted to pursue their course 
uninterrupted by episcopal or othci 
interference. 

It is an acknowledged principle 
amongst all churchmen, and admitted 
by the writers in question, — a principle 
founded on canons already quoted, 
and which are still in force, that there 
cannot be two canonical bishops in one 
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sec, nor two apostolical lines of suc- 
cession in one church. 4 In one case 
or the other there must be schism, and 
the consequent nullity of orders and mi- 
nistrations. Every faithful son of the 
Anglican Church is satisfied that the* 
schism was with the Nonjjirors; but, 
as these writers have made an admis- 
sion which involves the charge of 
schism against our Chuich, and which 
transfers tiie line of succession, sub- 
sequent to the Revolution, from the • 
bishops in possession to Ilickes and 
Collier, they cannot be regarded as 
members, but must be viewed as the 
enemies, of our Established Church. 

The Writer^ of the Tracts occupy 
this very same ground in arguing 
against the pretensions ofyhe Romanists 
in this country, and therefore they 
cannot charge us with imputing to 
them a principle which they do not 
recognise. They hesitate not to de- 
clare that the ministrations of Romish 
bishops in English diocesses are schis- 
maucal and invalid ; and if the minis- 
trations of the bishops of the 1 hiirch 
of Rome are invalid, on the very same 
ground the acts of the Nonjurors must 
have been null nifll void. In coming 
to this decision against the Romanists 
in England, the writers appeal to the 
v *ry canons which we have quoted ; 
\Lt they lose sight of them altogether 
in the case of the Nonjuror^. Nay, 
one of this party, on the strength of 
these canons, argued, not many months 
since, in the British Magazine, that 
the projected episcopal church in 
Pans could not be erected without a 
breach of the canons, unless with the 
consent of the Popish diocesan . # It is 
evident, therefore, that these men are 
very sensitive on some occasions lest 
the canons should be violated, while 
they are systematically violating them 
themselves by admitting the validity of 
the consecrations of the Nonjurors. 
The writer in the British Magazine 
ought to have remembered that there 
are other canons which allow of in- 
terference in sees that are filled with 
heretics, which, even in the estimation 
of the writers of the Tracts, must be 
the case in France, where the Church 
of Rom. is dominant. She is guilty 


of imposing new articles of faith ; and, 
consequently, is exposed to the charge 
of hdtesy. 

There is another ground on which it 
may be proved that Ilickes and Collier 
were not true bishops. Where did 
the deprived bishops exercise their 
episcopal office ? Not in the diocesses 
from which they were removed, but in 
the diocess of London, a diocess in 
which they yuld claim no jurisdiction, 
even accoutring to their own principle, 
that fhey were unjustly deprived of 
their own sees. Even if they had hot 
been deprived, they could not have 
exercised the episcopal office in the 
diocess of London without permission 
from the bishop. It is evident, there- 
fore, that their deprivation could not 
confer a right to do that in the diocess 
of London, which they could not have 
done legally gven if they had been in 
actual possession of their own sees. 
Yet all their acts Vere performed in 
• that diocess. 

But it may be alleged that Ilickes 
and Collier were true bisliops, inas- 
much as their eonsecralors were not 
deprived of their episcopal character 
when they were deprived of their sees. 
We readily admit that the civil power 
could not deprive them of their epi- 
scopal character ; but it could restrain 
the exercise of the office, by taking 
away those diocesses in which alone it 
could he legally exercised. The de- 
prived bishops continued true bishops, 
but without authority to discharge the 
episcopal functions. We mean simply 
this, that Jiad they complied, no new 
consecration would have been neces- 
sary, but merely the assignment of a 
diocess by the crown. Bishops from 
any other episcopal church are true 
bishops in England ; but they cannot 
execute episcopal authority, nor con- 
vey the episcopal character to others. 
This was the position of the deprived 
bishops. On the principle admitted 
by the writers of the Tracts^ what be- 
comes of the sacraments, of which they 
speak so much ? Alas! the sacraments 
cannot be validly administered, since 
there are no true priests in England, if 
the consecrations of the Nonjurors are 
allowed ; and the orders of the writers 


• T / rovrd ; fim; koXius s mffto<roi acrav s cuhxfjLus* Such is the language of 

St. Chrysostom. This principle was acted on by the Nonjurors, who contended 1 that 
the possessors were not lawful bishops. Agaiu, according to the ancient fathers, 
“ secundus est ilullus,”_a second bishop is no bishop at all. 
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themselves are merely pretended or- 
ders. Yes, on their own admission, 
they are mere laymen, placed ini the 
very same circumstances as the lowest 
dissenting minister in the land ; while 
his Grace of Canterbury, and all our 
bishops, are destitute of the episcopal 
character. “ Schismatical bishops/’ says 
St. Cyprian, “ are not true bishops and 
Dodwell remarks, that consecrations in 
schism are null and void.e “ The mis- 
chief of schism,” says th\latter, “ is 
nullity of orders and sacraments 'in the 
persons guilty of separation.” Now 
it is admitted on all hands that there 
was a schism subsequent to the Revo- 
lution ; and the question is, were the 
Nonjurors, or the parties in possession, 
guilty ? These writers, by admitting 
that Ilickes and Collier wcie bishops, 
thereby allowing the validity of the 
acts of the Nonjurors, Jiavc decided 
that the bishops in possession were the 
schismatics; and, ?,s«it is* an acknow- 
ledged principle that the orders con- 
ferred by schismatics are invalid, it 
follows from the principles of these 
men that we are cut off from the 
apostolical succession altogether. \\e 
have stated that a Nonjuring bishop ex- 
isted a few years since at Shiewsbury. 
We ask the writei s whether he was a true 
and canonical bishop? If Ilickes and 
Collier were bishops, so was this in- 
dividual. Nay, according to the Mews 
of the authors of the Tracts, he was 
the only true bishop at that time in Eng- 
land ; and if he does nor now survive, 
there is no longer any canonical bishop 
in this country. He was the last of 
the apostolic line in our land. 

The Nonjurors, who adhered to 
Ilickes and (Jollier, acted consistently 
with their principles. They boldly as- 
serted that Tillotson and his brethren 
were not true bishops ; and that the 
Established Church was not a true 
church. This assertion was grounded 
on the canons already quoted. The 
Nonjurors perceived that Ilickes and 


Collier on the one part, and Tillotson 
and his brethren on the other, could 
not be canonical bishops ; they per- 
ceived that schism must be incurred 
by one party or the other. Believing 
•that they constituted the true Church 
of England^ they denounced those who 
were in possession of the sees* All 
this was consistent. But the writers in 
question have sworn canonical obe- 
dience to the present bishop of Ox- 
, ford ; who, if Ilickes and Collier were 
bishops, as they allege, has no claim 
whatever to the episcopal character; 
and their oath of canonical obedience is 
a mere farce. 

There cannot be two co-oidinate ju- 
risdictions in one diocess, which must 
have been the f case if Tillotson and his 
brethren, and Ilickes and Collier, with 
the other Nonjuiors who were pre- 
tended to be conseciaied, were all law- 
ful bishops. This difficulty was seen 
by the Nonjuiors themselves ; for, 
though they alleged that the* possessors 
were not lawful bishops, yet they ap- 
pear to have entertained *ome scruple* 
on the subject, and therefore they took 
refuge undei a subterfuge, calling 
Ilickes and Collier -suffragans. It is 
very probable, too, that the writers of 
the Tracts may report to the same 
evasion. The case, howe ver, is not in 
the least altered by the* line of argu- 
ment. Sufliagans could only be ap- 
pointed by the bishops in possession ; 
and when appointed, they acted under 
the direction of the diocesans. Bishops 
suffragan were the chorcpiscopi of 
ancient times, who were the nvoru of 
the bishops m time** of necessity, acting 
by commission from those in possession 
of the lees. “ In the primitive Church,” 
says an author who is held in reverence 
by the writers of the Tracts, being 
himself a Nonjuror, “ there were bishops 
frequently placed in villages of the 
larger diocesses, who were from thence 
called chorepiscopi ; but they were 
subject to the bishop of the city, undei 


* The following extract from “ A Form of Admission of Penitents/’ which was 
framed by a Nonjuring bishop, will shew what their views were on this subject: — 

“As truo penitents for the sin of schism, of which you have expressed so lively a 
sense, you have desired, in the presence of God, and of this congregation, to be 
united to our communion, which in truth is the truly catholic and faithful remnant of 
the Britannic churches, which, by the grace of God, for years past, hath borne its 
testimony against the world, — 1 say against the world, for truth against error, for 
right against wrong, for unity against schism, for swearing in truth and righteousness 
agaiust forswearing, for loyalty against rebellion, — and, in a word, for every thing 
that is j ust and lawful against what is manifestly unjust and unlawful, both in church 
and state .” — Life of Kettlewell. Appendix, lxiv. 
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whose jurisdiction the village was, and 
therefore could act nothing but by his 
license and commission.”* It is stated 
by another very learned author, that 
“ at the beginning of the Reformation 
some attempt was made in England to# 
restore these chorepiscopi , under the 
name of suffragan bishops, 1 *to be con- 
secrated by the archbishop, and two 
other bishops, and to have the same 
power as suffragans formerly had within 
this realm ; but none were to have or § 
act any thing properly episcopal with- 
out consent obtained from the bishop of 
the city in whose diocess he was/'f 

Now, supposing Sancroft and Lloyd 
could appoint suffragans — for Ilickes 
was nominated by the former, and 
Wagstaffe by the latter — still they 
could not constitute them #their suc- 
cessors, to act after their decease. 

W hat, then, becomes of the consecra- 
tion of Collier, who was consecrated 
by Ilickes ? If II ekes and Wagstaffe 
had even been true bishops, they could % 
not have consecrated others to the epi- 
scopal office, unless Sancroft and Lloyd 
possessed the power of appointing 
their successors, which power was 
never recognised l)$ the Church. But 
the writers of the Tracts, by admitting 
die validity of Collier’s consecration, 
i«iust believe that Ilickes was not 
n.erely a true bishop, but that he had 
the power to appoint a successor. 
Nay, they must admit that the line of 
succession was in. Ilickes, and not in 
the bishops of the Anglican Church, 
since it could not be continued in both 
parties. If, however, Ilickes and 
Collier had been suffragans, their au- 
thority must have ceased with the 
death of the bishops by whont they 
were appointed ; and on this ground 
even, Collier, who was consecrated by 
Ilickes, could not have been a bishop. 

Nor could Ilickes and Collier be 
bishops at large, or without sees; for 
the canons already quoted appoint that 
bishops should be ordained to particu- 
lar districts. The sixth canon of Chal- 
cedon prohibits absolute ordinations; 
and the canons of that council are ad- 
mitted by the Church of England, and 
also by the writers of the Tracts. 

By the Council of Constantinople, 
a.d. 38l . it was decided, that by here- 
tics they understood those who, pro- 

* Brett’s Church Government, p. 2X5, 
Part II. p. 63. 

t Bingham’s Antiquities 

t Tracts.— No. XV. p, 10, 


Nonjurors . 

fessing the same faith, yet made a se- 
paration from canonical bishops. At 
the ^evolution, there was no difference 
in points of faith between the bishops 
in possession and the Nonjurors. As, 
therefore, there could not be two sets of 
canonical bishops, it follows, that if 
Tillotson and his brethren were truly 
consecrated, Ilickes and Collier were 
heretics, and consequently not true 
bishops. N»wj it js admitted by these 
writers thjjfln heretics cannot transmit 
valid •orders ; “but it may be said, 
that we have really no valid orders, as 
having received them from a heretical 
church. True, Home may be so con- 
sidered now ; but she was not heretical 
in the primitive ages/’t Heresy, ac- 
cording to the ancient Church, may be 
of two sorts : first , when new articles 
of faith are made and imposed as terms 
of communio^, as is the case with the 
Church of Home ; and, secondly , when 
persons sepSrate.from a true church, 
and appoint pretended bishops, and 
intrude into sees belonging to others, 
which was the crime of the Nonjurors. 
In ancient times, even if a bishop was 
unjustly deprived of his see, he did not, 
on that account, separate from the 
Church, if the successor was not a he- 
retic, but sound in the faith. 

In connexion with this subject, we 
will now direct the attention of our 
readers to one of the most extraordinary 
acts which we have ever witnessed. In 
the list of subscribers to the selections 
from the fathers, now in a course of 
publication in Oxford, are the names of 
many of our bishops ; and besides our 
own bishops, there are the names of 
some of the Scottish prelates. Our 
surprise was unbounded when we read 
the following : — 

“ Eight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ross 
ami Argyll. 

“ Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh.” 

Now, we ask the write rs wh at right 
they have to apply the title oV lordship 
to these gentlemen ? Why is it not 
applied to the American bishops ? 
What constitutes the difference between 
a bishop of the American and a bishop 
of the Scottish episcopal Church ? 
There are, in fact, no such persons as 
the Lord Bishop of Ross and Argyll, 

See, also, Hammond’s Works, Vol. II. 
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and the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh : 
and thus these writers are actually de- 
ceiving, or, at all events, aiming aj de- 
ceiving, the public. And if they will 
make the attempt in such a case as that 
which we have pointed out, what se- 
curity have we that attempts of a 
graver kind will not be made ? The 
men who can practise upon the cre- 
dulity of the people in such a case are 
not to be trusted in aq,v of their state- 
ments. If they carf endeavour to in- 
duce the belief that there an; such per- 
sons as the Lord Bishop of Ross and 
Argyll ; and the Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, in the nineteenth century, when 
the trick may so easily be detected, 
can the public depend on their state- 
ments respecting antiquity, when there 
are so few who have the ability, and 
fewer still who have the inclination to 
take the trouble, to detect the impos- 
ture? We hear complaints of Jolm 
IVI‘IIale, for assuming the style and title 
of a bishop in Ireland* ; yet he has just 
the same right to the style and tide in 
Ireland as the bishops of the episcopal 
Church in Scotland have to that of lord- 
ship. Our bishops are lords, because 
there is a temporal barony attached Vo 
their sees, from which the title is de- 
rived ; but the bishops of the episcopal 
Church m Scotland have no more 
claim to the designation, than the 
bishops qf the episcopal Church in the 
Cniied States. No man simply as a 
bishop has a right to the title. Of this 
fa,ct the writers in que>tiou are well 
aware ; consequently, they could have 
adopted this scheme only for the pur- 
pose of misleading the unthinking and 
the ignorant. Such mean attempts are 
surely disgraceful to any cause, and to 
the supporters of any cause. Nor can 
any analogous case he found, except 
in the tricks and impostmes of Jesuits 
and Papists. We are not among 
those who have been eager to prefer 
the charge of Popery against the writers 
of these Tracts ; but, really, we are 
copstrained~i(T admit, that the fact to 
which we have alluded is neither more 
nor less than a Popish trick for the 
purpose of deceiving the public. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
remarks, that, on principles admitted 
by 9II churchmen, the bishops who ad- 
hered to the government at the revolu- 
tion, or the Nonjurors,were schismatics; 
and that, consequently, the ordinations 
and consecrations of one party or the 
other were null and void. As church- 


men, jve are constrained to assert, that 
the schism was with the Nonjurors, and 
that, consequently, their orders were 
invalid, Ilickes and Collier not being 
true and canonical bishops. The 
writers of the Oxford Tracts have ad- 
mitted that they were true bishops ; 
and this admission, as we have shewn 
already,-, involves, according to the 
canons to which we have referred, and 
to which in other cases these writers 
refer, the nullity of all orders conft'nvd 
by the government bishops at the 
period of the revolution, as well as all 
orders conferred by our present bishops, 
who are the successors of the bishops 
appointed by King W lliiam. On the 
principles of these writers, therefore, 
the apostolical succession is lost in 
England. € On their own shewing, 
there cannot be tw r o lines of succession 
in one church : subsequent to the re- 
volution, however, there were two par- 
ties who claimed the succession; and 
the authois of' the Tracts have decided, 
by admitting the validity of the conso- 
ciations of lJickes and Collier, that the 
succession was with the Nonjurors. 
Thus they deny the succession in the 
Church of Englaiql altogether : and 
yet call themselves churchmen. Let it 
be remembered that these men are the 
first iu recent times to acknowledge 
that Ilickes and Collier were bishops. 
Churchmen have nrvei done so, be- 
cause they could not without believing 
that our own bishops are mere!) no- 
minal, and not true bishops. The in- 
consistency of the writers of the Tracts 
is most remarkable, in speaking of Lhe 
episcopal Church in Scotland, the) tell 
us that clergymen of the Church of 
England going to Scotland ought not 
to exercise their ministry without plac- 
ing tbeinscl.ves under the direction of 
the bishops in that country; yet they 
allow of consecrations performed in 
England at the commencement of the 
last century by men ,who acted in 
open defiance of the bishops of oui 
national Church, and who were to all 
iuteuts and purposes schismatics. Wo 
venture to propose a case to the writer 
of the Tracts. Suppose sonic half- 
dozen of our present bishops, for some 
offence committed, were deprived of 
their sees. Would these men have 
the power of conferring valid oiders 
and canonical consecrations, and of 
continuing the apostolical succession # 
This was the exact posit iorj of the de- 
prived bishops at the period of the 
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revolution ; and Hickes and Collier 
were exactly in the same state as any 
one would be, who, in the event of such 
a proceeding as that which we have 
now supposed, should be consecrated 
by those who might be deprived of 
their secs by the supreme authority in 
the country, namely, an act# of the im- 
perial parliament. 

Now, we ask, what opinion can the 
public entertain of men who, while 
acting as clergymen of die Anglican 
Church, can presume to recognise* 
Hickes and Collier as bishops ; and as 
bishops of the Church of England, 
too, when the Nonjurors were in actual 
separation from her communion, and 
denounced her as having no claim to 
being a tine church of Christ? On 
the principles of the Noniurors, and 
according to the view’s of the writers of 
these Tracts, therefore, our Church is 
schismatic?! and false, and the aposto- 
lical succession is at an end. Such 
must be the belief of the Oxford 
writers; for it is involved in the ad- 
mission that llickes and Collier were 
bishops. The line of succession •was 
continued, if their views arc correct, in 
Hickes and Collier, from whom it de- 
scended to those # w!iom they conse- 
crated ; and when that line failed, as it 
did fail, at the end of ihe last century, 
me succession became extinct in Eng- 
land, and the orders of our Church and 
the ministrations of our clergy are null 
and void. If the English bishops in 
tbe days of llickes and Collier were 
not true bishops, which could not have 
been the case if the Nonjurors w.ere so, 
our bishops in the present day cannot 
be true and canonical bishops. Tjiese 
writers, therefore, have aimed » more 
fatal blow at the apQStolical succession 
in this country than has ever been di- 
rected against it by the attacks of 
Papists and Dissenters. They may cry 
up the apostolical succession in their 
Tracts ; but if their recognised views 
are concct, it no longer exists in Eng- 


hand. Their own belief must be that 
it has ceased, or they would never 
claim Hickes and Collier as bishops. 
To place themselves, therefore, in the 
line of succession, these men must go 
over to the Church of Rome, which 
alone, according to their principles, is 
able to establish any fair claim to its 
possession.. 

We have one further remark to offer 
on this subject^ It is this. In desig- 
nating Ilickfs and Collier bishops of 
the QhurA of England, the writers 
acted by design, or they acted igno- 
rantly. If they acted ignorantly, all 
their pretences to soundness of yiews 
and au acquaintance with the sense of 
antiquity fall at once to the ground, 
and no one can in future rely on any 
statement which they may put forth on 
matters of doctrine or discipline ; for, 
having fallen into one error of no small 
magnitude, they may justly be sus- 
pected of falling ipto others. Iiut if 
they acted from clesign, then they are 
the enemies of the Anglican Church, 
and opposed to all her claims of apo- 
stolical succession ; and no professions 
of attachment, however strong, will 
wipe off the dark stain from their repu- 
tation. In this dilemma we now Rave 
them. Let them extricate themselves 
if they are able. No! they cannot 
extricate themselves. It will require 
more Jesuitism and sophistry than even 
they possess to extricate them. We 
have unmasked their pretences, and 
the effects will not soon be forgotten. 
We have met them on their own prin- 
ciples — principles respecting which 
they are *o fon<jl of declaiming; anil 
we have convicted them either of gross 
ignorance, jor actual dishonesty ofpur- 

S pse, and enmity to the Church of 
Ingland. The most appropriate de- 
signation for such men, and that by 
which henceforth they ouglu to be dis- 
tinguished, is this, namely, — Tjbe Ox- 
toud Noxjunons. 
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THE LEGEND OF BECKET. 

Pari II. 


Amidst the uproar that prevailed in 
the castle on the morning when the 
escape of the prisoners had been dis- 
covered, the gentle soul«o^Zuleika was 
in a whirlwind of agitation^ Need it 
be told, that her eyes had never closed 
in sleep during the whole momentous 
night? Before midnight, she had stolen 
from her handmaidens, and ascended to 
the highest battlements of the castle ; 
and there concealing herself from the 
observation of the guards, she had 
watched the opening of the gate, and 
the stealthy departure of the prisoners. 
She could even distinclly^recognuc the 
features of her beloved m the moon- 
light ; and yet she (ku^d n6t murmur a 
farewell. With suspended breath, and 
throbbing pulse, she had watched the 
whole party gliding from shade to shade, 
and from tree to tree; she had seen 
them gain the plain : and, at last, when 
they had reached a place of safety, she 
saw one of the number turn to take a 
parting look, while the action, still 
more than the tall figure, of the person, 
assured her that it was Becket. In a 
moment he would disappear for ever ; 
and no longer able to repress her emo- 
tion, she had waved a last adieu, and 
thrown her arms to heaven in an agony 
of supplication. She then descended 
to her bower to listen — to tremble at 
the faintest breath — to heaf in every 
sound the recapture of her lover — and 
the long day and night that followed, 
while her fierce parent was employed 
in hot pursuit, did not bring to her 
terrors one moment of intermission. 
At last, when her endurance could 
have lasted no longer, she heard the 
distant trumpet of her father on his re- 
turn. She rushed immediately to the 
gate, and saw tfie* cavalcade approach- 
ing, every steed reeling with the long 
pursuit, while the riders were exhausted 
with fatigue and useless rage. But 
Becket was not there — oh, joy ! he was 
now safe ! Instead of waiting to wel- 
come the return of hei parent, and 
soothe his indignation, she hurried back 
to her apartment, and threw herself 
upon the divan, while the whole pent- 
up agony of suspense burst forth in 
welcome tears and sobs, until her eyes 


were closed 4 in sleep, and her heart 
lulled into forgetfulness. 

But short-lived, alas ! was this feel- 
ing of tranquillity with which she con- 
templated the escape of her lover. 
Even when she had but half woke, she 
felt a shadowy consciousness of depri- 
vation that made her shudder at the 
thought of returning to a clearer per- 
ception of her loss : and when, at last, 
she opened her eyes, they Tell upon the 
nch vase in which she had been accus- 
tomed to pi art; the dowers she daily 
received from Gilbert. And thcic 
stood the last that she had lcceived three 
mornings ago, and their leaves were 
dried up and withered, i *u r when' 
was he who had been wont to icnew 
them t She wandcicd to the garden to 
find relief in change and motm.-i ; Gut 
theib all was desolation to hei deviate 
heait; even the slaves am d-t iho. 
labours, seemed to !p soundless phan- 
toms, who mocked and deepened, v.itiici 
than relieved, the solitude The form 
and voice that to her feelings had lnthci to 
constituted the living soul of this earthly 
paradise, were no longer hero, and 
therofore*all around her was dead. The 
walks he had smoothed for her tread — 
the favourite flowers he had planted for 
her acceptance — the places in which 
they had held brief but delightful inter- 
course — and the words he had uttered 
there, were now the only realities she 
could find, the only thoughts to which 
she gave willing access ; but these were 
now like withered herbs and flowers, 
w'hose fragrance has exhaled, and left 
nothing but dust and bitterness. Even 
when at last she repaired to the presence 
of her father to greet his return, the 
apartment, together with the look and 
words of the wrathful, disappointed old 
man, brought back the trying scene she 
had so lately seen there, when Becket 
had preferred a Christian’s death to the 
possession of the world and herself 
also; and, overwhelmed by that burst 
of recollection, she fell at the emir’s 
feet. This action only drew his con- 
centrated rage upon her own head. 

“ Child of a foolish mother !" he 
shouted, u dost thou weep for a fugitive 
Nazarene, because he is here no longer ? 
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Or dost thou not rather shed tears of 
indignation because he has escaped the 
penalty of rejecting thee ? Were it not 
that I deem thy spirit to be as mine, in 
this vile outrage, so may the Prophet 
bless me as mine own hand would# 
make me childless ! Away, then, my 
child, with these idle drops, or only 
weep because our wrongs are unre- 
venged !” 

lie then caused the trumpets to 
sound, and his bands to be mustered ; 0 
and, after a hasty farewell to his 
daughter, he departed for the Saracen 
camp, still trembling with fury, and 
hungering for revenge. 

Amidst the long silence that now 
succeeded in the castle, Zuleika could 
muse and sorrow unrestrained ; and 
therefore she silently pined fanm d t y to 
day among remembrances of the past. 
Put bom this gloom there slowly 
emerged, ai Jcngil., a solitary star, upon 
which she could lui 1 her eyes, and feel 
iV.t uli was not yet daii:. Fondly al- 
ihougi •' / Vue rt had loved Ijer, yet he had 
rcjeit - !>:, b'cau^e he would not 
nj e-. 1 ()Od. Father than this, he 

} ad b.. v 'ed tiu woisi, and shewn hi? 
read lot s to lie. ^nd what was that 
glorious religion which had prompted 
sj suldime a sacrifice? This he had 
nt -> Jet! in accents that sunk into her 
4 0 ' 1 ; «md although they were forgot 
ana 1st the late tumult of her feelings, 
now, in the hour of her deep, silent 
affliction, they returned with a tenfold 
impressiveness. The communication, 
indeed, had been brief ; and yet it had 
sufficed to furnish glorious revelations 
of immortality, and heaven, and those 
who inhabit it, and of the love of the In- 
carnate One by whose tears and agonies 
such blessings had been procured, so 
that she saw her lover had even done 
well and wisely in rejecting all for their 
sake. Thus the germ of Christian faith, 
first endeared to her by the words and 
example of her beloved, was received 
and cherished in a soil prepared by the 
urest of earth’s emotions; so that 
eavenly faith and earthly love sprang 
up and grew together, like two trees 
that fondly interweave their branches, 
and impart to each other strength and 
security. No sage, however skilful, 
could have well separated what per- 
tained to the one from what belonged 
to the other feeling, or have decided 
where the one commenced or the other 
ended. Whatever she knew and felt of 
the heavenly principle was all identified 
VOL. xx. NO. cxix. 


with the look, the voice, the words, the 
actions of him who had at once taught 
her ft> love and adore. 

Such for days and months were her 
feelings, continually growing in inten- 
sity, until at last they produced a deed 
unparalleled in the annals of female 
devoted ness. She felt that Syria was 
no longer her country, nor the dwelling 
of her fathers her congenial home. 
She will lea’jfc ^ill behind her, and re- 
pair to F#mguestan. She will find 
Engliftid in whatever part of the mighty 
ocean it may be situated, and roam 
through its cities until she has found 
her beloved. Alas, poor trembler! — 
how will she who almost turns pale at 
the rustle of the breeze, encounter the 
thunder of the tempest? Her path on 
eartli has hitherto been a garden carpet- 
ed with flowers, and she can scarcely 
set her foot upon the ground for very 
tenJerness; and yet she will traverse 
a journey wlTose magnitude transcends 
ilier powers of calculation, while every 
step will be upon the rocks -or among 
the thorns. Even should she reach the 
land so fondly desired, how will she 
b^ able to express her wishes to the 
people of a strange speech by whom it 
is inhabited f And even if by a mi- 
racle she finds the object of her search, 
yet will her coming be met with a wel- 
come? In his own land he assuredly 
lias sought some kindred partner, and 
his door must be closed against every 
other affection. 

All these obstacles occurred to her 
thoughts, and yet they could not shake 
the steadfastness of her purpose. What 
to her was the splendour with which she 
was now invested, or the lofty station 
she was so well fitted to adorn, when 
all was weariness to her spirit? It was 
but the grandeur of the tomb, from 
which wandering, and danger, and pain, 
would be a blessed relief. Let the days 
of hunger and exhaustedness, the nights 
of watching and dread, the wild beasts 
of the desert, or men mgre perilous than 
all, assemble in her path, and conspire 
her overthrow — and let them prevail, as 
prevail they surely must, against a head 
so helpless — then, so let it be ! That 
head will bow without murmuring to 
the doom ! It is better so to perish 
amidst the strife or the tempest, or sink 
beneath the toils of the journey, than 
thus to pine, like the living among the 
dead. There was no heart here to 
sympathise with her, or soul to compre- 
hend her thoughts ; and if site tarries, 
v v 
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it is but to die. And then, too, a 
strange hope, that tremblingly rose 
within her even at the most** de- 
spondent hour, predominated above 
every other argument. It was, that a 
power not of earth would be with her 
to lead her in safety. She could appeal 
fiom the depths of her fond, young, 
innocent soul, to that Being who now 
obtained its secret homage, that her 
mission was connected with nobler 
purposes than those of merf earthly af- 
fection. In seeking her lost on?, she 
sought the object of a love that pointed 
heavenward ; and, as lie had led her 
thus far upon the way, she sought to 
enjoy the same guidance to the end. 
Sacied and beautiful affection! — and 
so like that which angels feel, or the 
beatified who have become as the angels 
— how seldom and how brief aio thy 
visits to the bowers of cipth, even when 
fond hearts are most devoted ! 

She bad no sooner revived on the 
course which she meant to follow, than, 
she pioceeded immediately to realise it ; 
and the execution of the plan was as 
strange as the conception. She depart- 
ed from her paternal home, as if she 
had merely addressed herself to some 
ordinary walk for recreation. She did 
not change one article of her diess, or 
lay aside any of her wonted 01 nameiit<* : 
she did not even provide herself with 
food for the day, or a single piece of 
money for the expenses of her stiange 
pilgrimage. A journey so transcend- 
ing ail common calculation was equally 
beyond such ordinary preparations : 
but what could they have availed 
in a course like this f Covered 
with her veil, she passed the guards, 
who bowed their faces to the earth 
before her; with the same slow and 
tranquil step, she moved onward from 
field to field, until the castle was left 
behind her. She reached the defile 
that opened between the mountains, 
where a few steps would shut out fiom 
her view her father’s home, and find 
her a lonely, Ticlpless wandeier upon 
the wilderness of the world; but still 
she wavered not — she paused not — she 
did not even turn, for a farewell look. 
Her face was steadfastly set m the di- 
rection which, she hud been taught, 
would lead to the sea-coast, where the 
Christians had established their domi- 
nion ; and, supported by that wonder- 
ful enthusiasm which w r as now her pre- 
dominating piinciple, she persevered 
in her journey hour after hour, endur- 


ing without a single regret those extre- 
mities of weariness, hunger, and thirst, 
of which she had sometimes heard 
strange tales, without being fully able 
to comprehend their import. 

, During the course of the day, the 
fierce sunshine of a Syrian sky heat 
upon the hbad of Zuleika ; and for the 
last ten hours, her path had been wholly 
among rugged mountains and the bwb- 
of clued up torrents, among which no- 
thing could be found for human sub- 
sistence, nor a cottage to cheer tlu; soli- 
tude. if inhabitants had dwell among 
these recesses, they hud fled to cities 
and fortresses, at the approach of war, 
and abandoned all to the wild beast or 
the aimed warrior. And now evening 
was at hand ; the sun was just touching 
the verge /if rtie horizon, and forthwith 
all would be darkness, while the path 
of the maiden was every moment be- 
coming more rugged and uncertain. 
She wa^ compelled to look lound for a 
place of shelter, indifferent whether it 
might be that of a rock or tree, under 
winch she might stretch her exhausted 
fretme, when, upon lookingforwaid, she 
found that she had approached tin* 
verge of what had^jat one time, bcv.ii a 
human habitation. It was a small caw 
in a rock, at the entrance of which win 
a stiong dooi ; and m fiont of it was 
a small gulden, m winch grew a few 
fiuits and herbs, that presented a guile- 
ful Cuifuast to the surrounding baiit-n- 
ness. The place itself was so conceal- 
ed that few could have discoveied it : 
and yet even heie the hand of violence 
had been stretched forth, for the gar- 
den-fence was torn down, the door of 
t/ie cave had been burst from its fasten- 
ings,* and a stone cross, that had stood 
beside the entrance, was shattered into 
fragments, as if the fiercest hatred had 
assailed it. This little grotto had evi- 
dently been the retreat of some Christ- 
ian anchorite, whose piety and poverty 
had been equally unavailing against 
a merciless enemy — nay, perhaps, lus 
blood had even drenched the threshold 
of Ins lonely sanctuary. But the heart 
of Zuleika was too innocent and tender 
to entertain such painful suspicions; 
instead of these, a feeling of gratitude 
wholly occupied her at the thought of 
finding such a home in the wilderness. 
She ate of the garden fruits, and drank 
of the clear, tiny fountain that flowed 
in the midst; and while thus occupied, 
she experienced a sensation of luxury 
wlm li the rich banquets of her falhei ^ 
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hall had never imparted. She then 
secured the door ; and amidst dark- 
ness and loneliness she stretched her- 
self upon a bed of dried leaves with 
which the cave was furnished, and 
tranquilly composed herself to sleep, ,n? 
the confidence that He who had guided 
would also watch and protect. A 
deep repose succeeded ; and then catne 
“nothing dreams, m which countenances 
of more than mortal loveliness seemed 
to look upon her and smile approv-* 
intily, while in tones that far transcended 
the sweetest music they exhorted her 
to persevere, for that her pilgrimage 
would end in joy. 

On the morning she awoke with a 
gladdened heart, amidst the singing of 
hnds that seemed to call her forth to 
the journey; and after another f; a gal 
ineai, she went on her way, still care- 
fully holding her course in the direction 
of the Christian boundaries. Having 
descended the mountains, and entered 
the pillin'*, she had now arrived at the 
chief place of danger, /or it was a 
deb liable giound keenly contested by 
JVanK and Saracen : and m such a tei- 
ritorv where people only met to com- 
bat, a helpless, email maiden was in 
peril from either party. And such 
-me was now doomed to find it. At 
in d-dev, when the hot air was quiver- 
ing, while every breeze was like the 
breath of a furnace, a distant sound of 
galloping alarmed her; and on looking, 
she saw a troop of horsemen sweeping 
onward, while the white, parched grass 
wa.s crumbled into clouds of dust in 
their furious approach. In an instant, 
a band of marauding Arabs was at 
band. 

“ Whither goest thou, my clfild ?” 
cried the chief, from the front, and 
speaking in a tone of derision. “ Thy 
aunt and thy sisters sit under the black 
veils of our tents, and have covered 
their heads with dust because they 
have no ornaments : send them, then, 
these golden rings and gems of price, 
that their hearts may bless thee V’ 

Zuleika, however secluded her life had 
been, had heard enough of the customs 
of the desert to know that this saluta- 
tion was but the “ Stand, and deliver,” 
of the Arib robbers : and, fearful of 
exciting their wild spirits by delay, she 
strewed the sand in an instant with 
ankle-rings, and bracelets, the rich or- 
naments of her girdle, and the jewels 
of her hair, while the captain, whose 
eyes flashed fire at such a prize, threw 


himself on the ground to secure it. 
She now hoped they would permit her 
to dlpart in peace, and made a motion 
for this purpose : but the captain sternly 
commanded her to remain. The rich 
pi under he had gained only increased 
Ins avaricious thirst; and he had al- 
ready calculated that the possessor of 
such ornaments would yield a still 
more costly ransom. 

1£ Whithc# # away so fast, pretty 
maiden T’^ie cried ; “ art thou already 
wearjf of thy kindred ?” 

“ Oh ! let ine depart/’ she exclaimed 
imploringly, and clasping her hands in 
supplication, — “ let me hasten to the 
land of the Christians !” 

“ Ily the seven heavens!” shouted 
the orthodox Mussulman, “thou stnkest 
me to the dust with horror ! Thou go 
to the country of the Nazarenes! — to 
the dwellings^ the unclean swine! — 
And whatwouldst thou there V 7 

To this question Zuleika returned no 
► answer — what could she have replied 
to this brutish plunderer ? In the mean- 
time the whole band, who had gathered 
into a narrower ring, almost over- 
whelmed her with the flash of their 
dark eyes, as they looked at her beauty, 
and heard the tones of her voice with 
astonishment. The captain saw this 
feeling among his wild followers with 
uneasiness, and was eager to bring 
matters to a conclusion. 

“ Foolish wanderer from the shadow 
of the Prophet!” he cried, “ thou shalt 
not go to the children of perdition, to 
bow down with them in the worship of 
Eblis. Thou shalt rather d well beneath 
the shelter of our tents, and among 
the daughters of the faithful, until thy 
friends have received thee at our 
hands !” 

She was immediately mounted upon 
a horse, in spite of her cries and 
entreaties : the chief took hold of the 
bridle ; aud the whole party set off at 
a rapid gallop in a direction that 
would soon have carrjgd her, not only 
into the depths of the wilderness, but 
beyond the power of resuming her 
journey. 

They had thus continued their flight 
for nearly two hours, while the country 
before them was always becoming more 
wild .and desolate, when a most un- 
welcome apparition suddenly startled 
them. Above a gentle eminence, at 
the foot of which they had arrived, 
there suddenly rose a harvest of spears, 
and then a troop of mounted warriors, 
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whose armour and red crosses at once in- 
dicated the cause to which they belonged . 
No sooner did the Christians sed the 
lurbans of the enemy, than, with a war- 
cry that made the wilderness ring, they 
couched their lances, and came down 
the slope at headlong speed, while the 
ground rocked beneath the hoofs of 
their heavily barbed horses. Not for a 
moment did the slightly armed Arabs 
dream of abiding the dir* of such an 
encounter ; instead of this,thpy scattered 
widely over the plain to confound their 
pursuers, each choosing his own way, 
and trusting to the tleetness of his 
steed. As for the captain, who still 
kept a secure hold of Ins captive’s 
bridle, he also set spurs to his horse ; 
but this was done so suddenly that the 
other animal fell to the ground with 
its fair rider. The marauder was dis- 
tracted at the thought, of losing the 
rich ransom, and endeavoured, with 
oaths and blows, ns-. raiSe the fallen 
steed ; but that moment of delay de- 
cided his fate. The lance of the 
Christian leader pinned him to the 
ground ; and almost at the same instant, 
Zuleika was raised from her fallen steed 
by the opportune deliverer. 

lie was astonished to find one so 
lovely, and evidently of such rank, in 
the company of these wild plunderers, 
and concluded that she was a capti\e 
who had fallen into their hands. In 
the wars of Palestine he had learned 
somewhat of the Arabic tongue, and, 
in a gentle tone, he said to her, “ \\ hence 
comest thou, fair lady ?” 

Zuleika looked up; and the aspect 
as well as the voice encouraged her. 
The knight was a man of years, and 
the hair upon his temples and upper 
lip was silvered, although his step and 
bearing still indicated the strength of 
an approved warrior, while his tones 
were those of an affectionate father ad- 
dressing his child. She briefly told 
him that she had left her fathers home 
on a pilgrimage to Franguestan ; and that 
she had - tieen taken captive by the band 
from whicli he had now delivered her. 

The crusader was astonished when 
he learned her purpose, lie had been 
accustomed to the idea of even ladies 
making pilgrimages to the ends of the 
earth, for he was from England — the 
land of pilgrims; but the idea of a 
young Syrian maiden travelling alone 
to Em ope, on such an errand, was far 
beyond the wildest flight of lus imagi- 
nation. 


u And why,” he asked, “ of all places 
that could be found, have you chosen 
those most hated of your people?” 

“ I go,” she replied, “ that I may 
find and worship the God of the 
.Christians.” 

“ And what country of Christendom 
hast thou selected for such a purpose ?” 
exclaimed the more and more asto- 
nished and now bewildered warrior. 

u It is England,” she said ; “ for there 
, I shall find him who can best instruct 
me.” 

“ And what,” rejoined the warrior, 
“ is the name of this instructor ?” 

“ It is Gilbert,” replied the maiden 
in tremulous accents, and tinning her 
ejes upon the ground. '* 

The knight leaned his chin upon 
his clenched gauntlet, while he tued to 
recall ihe names of the bookmen and 
priests of England, who were either 
finned for sanctity or theological eru- 
dition; but that of Gilbert did not 
enter into the catalogue. 

“ Certe>,”he said to himself, “this 
looks eithei like a miracle or a case of 
downright insanity ! And how dost thou 
hope, fair lady,” he said, “ to be noui lull- 
ed and protected nv-such a journey?” 

With a look that suddenly shone 
with enthusiasm, she answered, “Tin 
God to whom l go will nouush and 
protect me! It was lie, kind wan nr, 
who sent thee even now to deii.or me.” 

The ‘look, the tone, and sentiment 
united, swept away whatever scepticism 
still lingered in the mind of the crusa- 
der. “ Yea, thou ait protected,” he 
cried with a flash of her own spirit, 
“ and thou shalt assuredly succeed !” 

Crossing himself devoutly, and utter- 
ing af fervent ejaculation, he turned to 
his followers, and bnefiy told them the 
circumstance, adding, “ What say ye, 
my mates, would it not be blasphemy 
to think that such a purpose could 
fail ; and shall we not be employed in 
a holy deed if we further her on the 
journey?” 

The English and crusading enthu- 
siasm of the men-at-arms was equally 
excited by the tale, and shaking then 
spears aloft, they exclaimed, “ Death to 
all who oppose her !” Desisting, there- 
fore, from their original purpose of pe- 
netrating into the country in quest of 
chivalrous exploits, they agreed to con- 
duct Zuleika in safety to the coast. 
Their march was turned towards the 
Christian territories, which they en- 
tered at evening ; and the heart ol 
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Zuleika leaped with joy when she 
found herself surrounded by pilgmns 
and red-crossed soldiers, and heard the 
melody of church-bells that summoned 
them to Christian devotion. At an 
early hour of the morning the traveller# 
icsumed their journey, and^oon reach- 
ed the town of Ptolemais ; where the 
benevolent old knight consigned Zulei- 
ka to the charge of a venerable abbess 
until a vessel, already loading in the 
harbour, was ready to sail to England.# 
With paternal care, also, the good warrior 
supplied, from his small store of Sara- 
cen plunder, a sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expense of her passage; 
and as he gave it to the captain of the 
ship, he added many an impressive 
charge for her welfar^ during the 
voyage. • 

We need not describe the astonish- 
ment and awe with which our gentle 
pilgrim beheld, for the first time, the 
vast expanse of ocean, and felt herself 
borne into a new world of existence, 
while nothing but sea and sky were 
around her. Nor need wc allude tojlic 
pci lib of such a voyage in those days 
of unskilful navigation, when the ca- 
lendar of the saintsewas the only ship- 
man’s card, if the land or the stars 
were invisible. Nor shall we describe 
tin miserable accommodations of a 
.'hip's hold, in which goods and passen- 
gers weie huddled and shaken together, 
amidst total darkness and dismay, while 
the reeling of the ship, and loud oaths 
and piavers of the perplexed navigators, 
only deepened the confusion. All this 
was barely tolerable to the iron-nerved 
children of the north ; but what a con- 
trast to the silken delicacy in which the 
youth of Zuleika had been lappfid up 
from the slightest breeze ! And yet 
her heart failed not ; or if it wavered, 
it was only for a moment. The won- 
drous and indomitable purpose that 
inspired her was still triumphant over 
every emergency; and when even the 
boldest trembled and wept amidst 
dangers that laughed ai all human 
courage, she thought of her destined 
mate to whom the winds were wafting 
her, and of that God who holds them 
in the hollow of his hand, and who 
would ca ,r y her onward in safety. 
None of those poisons who sailed with 
her understood her language, and they 
wondered to see a tender maiden so 
lonely and yet so uncomplaining ; and 
when the ocean was tranquil, they 
made a thousand vague guesses at the 


purposes of one who had so left her 
native home for such new and trying 
emergencies. At length, after nearly 
two months of hazardous sailing had 
been finished, a shout of joy was raised 
by all on board ; and when Zuleika 
ascended to the crowded deck, every 
eye was fixed upon the distant shore, 
that loomed like a haze on the horizon, 
while every voice exclaimed in a tone 
of fondness^ * England ! England V 9 
The maidqp gazed with tears of ecstasy 
upon* the spectacle: this, then, was 
the country of Gilbert, and the land 
of her adoption ! As the vessel flew 
onward, like a bird to its native 
nest, Zuleika beheld the tall ramparts 
of a warlike city, and beneath it a 
spacious harbour crowded with ships, 
and the passengers could soon recognise 
and hail those friends who awaited 
their coming* The anchor fell, and 
all hurried on shore ; and when Zuleika 
had touclied"the strSlnd, she knelt, and 
• stretched forth her hands to it, like 
some fond child seeking a mother's 
embrace, while she exclaimed with 
tears of affection, “I have found thee, 
ojj beloved island 1 give me then a 
home and a grave.” 

In a few moments the rapt enthusiast 
stood alone, for all with whom she 
sailed had dwellings to which they 
could repair; and when she looked up, 
she saw before her the crowded streets 
of Dover. Wagons, sledges, and 
pack horses, like continual and op- 
posing streams, were passing from the 
town to the ships, or from the ships to 
the town, laden with merchandise and 
revisions ; and the thousands of inha- 
itants, who thronged the streets, all 
seemed to have an important share in 
that bustle which never experienced a 
moments pause. And there Zuleika 
stood alone, entranced and bewildered, 
gazing at the novel spectacle of such 
crowds, with the feeling of a sleeper at 
the countless phantasms of a dream, 
and scarcely yet believing that all was 
not a vision from which she would 
awake, amidst the seclusion of her na- 
tive bower. But all was a fearful 
reality; and whither now shall she 
turn ? But she had already provided 
for so strange a difficulty. Two words 
only of the English language were trea- 
sured up in her heart, one of which 
was “ London,” and the other “ Gil- 
bert.” By the first, she hoped to find 
the city, and by the last, the presence 
of her beloved. 
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In the prosecution of her purpose, 
the fair Syrian took her station beneath 
the shelter of a large wooden balcony ; 
and as the people passed by, she raised 
her voice m a tone of interrogation, 
exclaiming, “London ! London!’' For 
a short space she was unnoticed; but 
at length several stood still, arrested by 
her strange demeanour, and foreign ap- 
pearance, while others rudely laughed 
at the spectacle. She \)Rly drew her 
veil more closely round lieu head, and 
repeated the piteous cry. At length, a 
townsman, more courteous than the rest, 
addressed her, but, in return to his 
questions, her only reply was, “ I. on- 
don ! London !*' while she looked 
hither and thither with a sad, inquiring 
countenance. The heart of the man 
was touched ; and, making signs for 
her to follow, he led her through the 
town, until they reached the broad 
highway, that formed the thoroughfare 
to the metropolis.*' •Then pointing in 
the proper direction, and repeating the 
word “ London,” he made signs for her 
to prosecute her journey. The lieai t 
of the maiden was glad, for she found 
that she could make her wishes unde r - 
stood ; and hoping for similar success 
during the whole way, she proceeded 
with a buoyant step. She was on the 
road to the city of Gilbert; and after 
having crossed such lands and seas, 
what hinderances could now interpose 
to withhold her from her beloved t She 
even looked aheady to sec it the bright 
domes of London were not rising in 
the distance. Alas ! she knew not that 
a mighty journey lay still before her, 
and that every step was fraught with 
danger even to the stoutest warrior or 
the holiest anchorite. 

She had thus continued for nearly 
three hours to tiavel onward, avoiding 
as much as possible the notice of casual 
passengers, until she grew faint with 
weariness and hunger, so that she was 
obliged to sit down upon a stone on the 
highway^; and \yhen she looked round, 
in the vain hope of finding some wild 
fruits fora scanty meal, she soon felt that 
the soil of England was unlike the boun- 
tiful plains of her native Syria. The 
blight of Norman oppression had com- 
pelled the poor to search for subsistence 
with the birds and beasts, and even to 
browse upon the very leaves when the 
roots of the earth had been consumed. 
As she thus sat weary and sad, with 
folded hands and depressed head, a 
peasant, who happened to pass by, was 


touched w T ilh her forlorn condition, and 
addressed her with gentle words; but 
when lie heard the sweet, mournful 
tones of her voice, as she exclaimed, 
“ London !” and pointed to the way 
bn which she was bound, his pity in- 
creased, foj: he saw that she was a 
helpless stranger, as well as a wanderer, 
lie pointed to his little grange that 
stood apart from the highway, and 
beckoned her to follow; and Zuleika, 
4 beholding in this case another instance 
of the presiding care that watched over 
her, immediately followed him to his 
home. The peasant’s wife set bread 
and miik before the famished traveller, 
of which she thankfully partook ; and 
her kind host was preparing once more 
to set her upop the way, and had filled 
a small basket with provisions to give 
her at parting, when a terrible noi^e 
approached. It was the dreaded sound 
of a Norman hunt, the curse of Eng- 
land’s peasantry; and the blowing of 
horns, and the baying of dogs, were 
accompanied .w ith the crash ot fences, 
wlijle the harvest of the kind husband- 
man was trampled down in an instant. 
Zuleika, m hei terror, looked at him for 
protection ; but he fining his hand* in 
the helplessness of de*pau. At last, 
a triumphant mot upon the bugle an- 
nounced the success of the hunters, and 
the peasant immediately staiting up, as 
if from a trance, dashed the tears from 
hi^ eyes, and huirymg to his l.mJer, he 
emptied it of ib contents, with which 
he proceeded to the door. Zulciku 
could hear the fierce voices of the Nor- 
mans who seemed to be devouring the 
meal thus oppressively exacted ; and 
afterwards there was a crash of goblets 
and flatters, that were wantonly bro- 
ken, when the meal was over. Then 
followed sounds of menace and rage 
from the intruders, while the voice of 
the peasant was interposed in humble 
deprecation ; and at la-4, a tall person- 
age, of haughty mien, and lichly dressed, 
entered the humble apartment. lie 
bent his proud eyes for a moment upon 
the shrinking Zuleika; and as if he 
had deemed her worthy to be bis prey, 
he issued a brief command to the two 
squires who followed him to secure 
her. In an instant the fair pilgrim 
was seized, and carried to the threshold, 
and placed upon one of the horses ; 
while the baron, spurning the kneeling 
farmer from his path, vaulted into the 
saddle, and gave order to Ins train to 
set forward. Thus was Zuleika again 
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a prisoner, and in the hold of a more 
terrible keeper than a marauding Arab. 
Who could have anticipated, in this 
her forlorn condition, the strange events 
which, in little more than forty years 
after, were to be realised by her soi* 
upon the same path? In that city 
where she had stood in the morning so 
helpless and desolate, he was to arrive, 
and be welcomed with more than kingly 
acclamations, while princes and nations 
would tremble at his coming; and tipon^ 
this highway, on which she was so lately 
a wanderer, and now a prisoner, he 
would move in processional triumph, 
attended by the songs of myriads and 
the banners of armed thousands, while 
knights and nobles would fly to their 
strongholds, and tremble amidst their 
guaitls, at every shout that proclaimed 
Ins approach. It was here that the 
fuliue mother, the source of these stu- 
pendous events, but now helpless as 
infancy without its sacred protection, 
was borne along at the command of a < 
brutal spoiler. The styi was setting 
as the party entered a forest, and the 
autumnal leaves shone like gold a- tTicy 
hung motionless in the stilly evening, 
while the riders proceeded more ra- 
pidly, that they might reach their home 
before the daikness had closed. No- 
thing m the meantime crossed their 
path but large droves of swine, the 
chief wealth of the Saxon peasantry ; 
and upon these the cavalcade tned their 
speais in passing, from the mere love 
of bloodshed and destruction. 

They had thus continued their route 
homeward, fearless of interruption, and 
were already anticipating the gay feast 
and dance at the castle, when all at 
once a stern voice that made deforest 
ling commanded them to halt. In an 
instant, every horse was thrown upon 
its haunches, while the Normans rose 
in their stirrups, looking round indig- 
nantly for the speaker. He delibe- 
rately stepped from behind an oak, and 
confronted them. The man was tall 
and broad-shouldered, and wore the 
light dress of a Saxon forester; and 
for arms, he carried, besides the short, 
broad Saxon sword in his belt, an 
arrow in his right hand, while his left 
held a weighty bow ready bent for exe- 
cution. This ominous figure bent a 
look of fearful hatred upon the Norman 
leader, and thus addressed him: “An- 
other victim to thy den? — another sa- 
crifice to thy lust f Ay ! thou knowest 
me now ; the father of the fair-haired 


girl who preferred death to dishonour — 
of the brave boy who perished in al- 
ternating her rescue. To thy beads, 
sir baron ! to thy beads I” he added 
with a horrible sneer, “for the cata- 
logue is right heavy, while the shrift 
must be brief P 

The whole train remained motionless 
at such incomprehensible audacity, but 
not so the baron. Grinding his teeth 
with rage, a#c? dashing his spurs into 
the horse p flanks so that it bounded 
aloft iikc a deer, he exclaimed, as he 
snatched his sword from the sheath, 
“ Dog of a Saxon ! lienee to thy brood, 
and teach them to thank the sender l” 
And with that he spurred on, so that 
another moment would have carried 
him over the body of the outlaw. But 
at his lirst motion, the bow r -string 
twanged, and the forked arrow 7 flew 
vvitli so true .an aim, that the proud 
Norman tumbled to the ground, and 
clutched th? witting leaves in the 
agony of death. 11 is fall was but the 
signal of further slaughter, and a 
shower of arrows, each of which had its 
individual aim, flew from trees and 
luishes, amidst the triumphant shouts 
of the archers who started from their 
concealments. Few of the train sur- 
vived that deadly discharge ; and among 
those who survived, there was no 
thought but that of instant flight. In 
a few moments they had disappeared, 
while the outlaws, indifferent about 
their escape, gathered round the trem- 
bling but still unhurt Zuleika. 

The unfoitunate exile had thus been 
speeded onward from violence to vio- 
lence, and she had been taken and 
retaken without fully comprehending 
either ciicumstance. She, therefore, 
dreaded some new scene of outrage, 
while she found herself surrounded by 
the wild warriors of the greenwood. 
But her fears were unfounded ; for 
when they saw her looks so expressive 
of all that is gentle and innocent in 
womanhood, their stern countenances 
softened into pity, an3 the grim leader 
of the band addressed her in tones 
wonderfully different from those with 
which he had lately accosted his enemy. 
But she could only repeat her usual 
exclamation, and point in the direction 
of the metropolis. They determined to 
shelter her for the night in their forest- 
haunt, and dismiss her on the morning 
in peace; and, therefore, having turned 
her horse loose, that its foot-prints 
might not betray their course, they led 
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tier through many a tangled brake, un- 
til they arrived at their encampment. 
Here, "aged siies and mothers, wives 
and tender children, were waiting to 
greet the return of the outlaws ; and 
it was interesting to see with what 
tenderness those hands so lately dyed 
with blood were now occupied in 
dandling the little children, or smooth- 
ing a bed of leaves for their repose. 
These men, indeed, werfc Outlaws, but 
it was by tyrannical edicts* to which 
neither themselves nor their fathers, had 
assented ; and they lived by robbery, 
but it was only from that wealth which 
bad once been their own. The Nor- 
man intruders might hunt them down, 
and hang them ignominiously on gib- 
bets ; but as long as the greenwood 
retained a shelter, and the )evv its 
branches for bow -staves, so long the 
Saxon outcasts would defy the baibed 
war-horses and strong panoply of their 
oppressors, and wager the battle upon 
equal terms. Such at this time was 
the condition of merry England. 
Every forest contained a band of the 
dispossessed, smarting under tyranny, 
and inflicting fearful vengeance; whilg 
every plain was the site of a Norman 
castle, inhabited by a despotic lord 
and a ruthless soldiery. 

Zuleika awoke at an early hour of 
the morning surrounded by the kind at- 
tentions of houseless wives and mothers, 
for in their eyes to be forlorn and 
helpless was to be a Saxon and a 
sister; and, after a plentiful breakfast 
of rich venison and mighty ale, at 
which the prowess of the men iccalled 
to her memory the English prisoners of 
her father’s castle, and the huge rations 
they had consumed, the whole band 
prepared to shift their place of resi- 
dence. This was necessary, as they 
knew that the deed of yesterday would 
he inquired after, and fearfully de- 
nounced. But $till the safety of their 
guest was cared for, and the sylvan 
chief had commissioned the chaplain 
of the party to conduct Zuleika to the 
highway iu safety. This ecclesiastic 
had been driven, like many others, 
from his charge, because he was found 
guilty of being a Saxon ; and, according 
to the usual practice of the times, he 
had repaired to the forest in quest of a 
new flock. He soon found a troop 
who, like himself, abhorred the foreign 
invaders; and, therefore, he became 
tbeir priest, to bless their expeditions, 
and consecrate their plunder. When 


he heard the errand for which he 
was now selected, he threw aside his 
bow and hunting-knife, and equipped 
himself with the frock and hood of 
a monk ; and thus armed against de- 
tection, he took the hand of Zuleika, 
while many an affectionate wish was 
uttered for her welfare by the whole 
band. 

As the priest and lady proceeded 
on the journey, the former would gladly 
Jiave commenced a conversation ; but 
as he knew no language but his own, 
and a few words of Latin from Ins 
breviary, the meaning cf which lie had 
contrived to guess, his wish was un- 
availing, and therefore he beguiled the 
weariness of the long way ‘by inventing 
theories about his mysterious and inter- 
esting clia^e. As for Zuleika, she 
felt no want of conversation amidst 
the society of her own thoughts, ller 
path had hitherto been so strange — so 
beset with dangers, and deliverances 
equally inexplicable; ber course was 
so like that o£ a ship without sail or 
rudder, blit which still continues to be 
drifted shoreward, at one time by the 
fierce tempest, and at another by the 
gentle breeze — whaUiumau calculation 
could be applied to it ? She saw that it 
was a darkness which she could not 
penetrate, and a depth beyond her 
] »ower to fathom, and therefore she* un- 
signed her perplexities, and herself also, 
to Hun who had thus fat so wonderfully 
conducted her in safety. In this 
mingled feeling of devoted trust and 
fervent affection that resulted from the 
contemplation of the past, she looked 
forward without dread or anxiety to 
the future, and felt that it would be a 
deed o'. f base ingratitude to despair, or 
even to hesitate. 

Miles bad been passed in this medi- 
tative silence on either side, and now 
Zuleika must continueher journey alone. 
The scrip of her guide supplied the ma- 
terials of a comfortable meal ; and when 
this was ended, he prepared to return 
to his people. But the good man had 
reflected upon the means of expediting 
his charge to London, and he re- 
membered that a small nunnery was 
on the way, which she would be able to 
reach after a three hours’ journey, and 
where she could be sheltered for the 
night. But how to communicate this 
purpose to his companion was his chief 
perplexity. At length, necessity, that 
makes even fools inventive, came to 
aid his English benevolence. Ue strip- 
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ped a piece of bark from a tree, and 
will i a soft, black stone, which he 
found after a careful search, he sketch- 
ed upon the inner riud the outline 
of the building. The picture was in- 
deed rude enough, but still a sagaci* 
ous eye could discover that it meant a 
building ; for it had a gate that seemed 
to have swallowed the whole materials 
of the edilice, and a cross above, of 
such proportions, that it looked like 
the main part of the performance.^ 
After looking with a complacent regard 
at this his first attempt in the fine arts, 
he pointed to it, and then touched the 
lady’s veil, by which he intimated that 
the house was the habitation of women, 
llcnowpomte'd to the sun, and described 
a certain' space which it must travel; 
then to the highway, as the coarse 
which she must keep ; then to the pic- 
ture ; after which he touched her veil 
once more, and reclined his head, mak- 
ing the signs of one who was falling 
asleep. Zuleika, -whose late necessities 
had taught her to exanripp and read the 
lancuage of signs and looks, soon 
shewed that she comprehended *his 
meaning. But a new difficulty now 
started up — how <^mll he convey his 
wishes to the abbess, and secure a 
kind reception for his charge? Boun- 
in nl Nature that had made him an ar- 
Jisi, had forgot to add reading and 
writing to her more exalted benefits, 
tv that he could limn a picture, but 
not write a letter. In this difficulty 
he bethought himself of his ebony cross 
of curious workmanship, which he had 
worn while he was the spiritual di- 
rector of the sisterhood, and which 
they would be able to recognise; and, 
therefore, he hung it round the rfcck of 
Zuleika, signifying that she must pre- 
sent it at the gate. Having thus se- 
cured her a home for the night, he laid 
his hand upon her head, and pro- 
nounced an affectionate blessing, after 
which he departed to rejoin his flock 
in the greenwood. 

Zuleika was thus once more left 
to her own guidance ; but she now 
walked lightly onward. Hope shone 
before her like a guiding star ; new life 
had invigorated her delicate frame, as 
well as gweii courage to her heart; 
and she had now the prospect of a 
sisterly reception and shelter, when the 
journey of the day was over. She 
had also learnt caution, from the 
troubled state of the land ; so that 
she often turned aside when strangers 


were approaching, or passed them 
with a quick step, and courteous bend 
of tlfc head, while her face was care- 
fully veiled from observation. She 
thus went forward without interruption, 
until the time had elapsed when the 
promised dwelling was to appear ; and 
at length she.heard its bell summoning 
the inmates to evening- prayer, while 
the gray walls soon appeared at a 
short distance •from the highway, and 
peeping, ^ if timidly from among the' 
trees.* To ascertain that this was as- 
suredly the place, Zuleika cautiously 
approached it ; the carvings of the 
gateway, the cross, and the windows, 
all indicated that she was right. The 
rude knocker was plied, the mute sign 
of the ebony cross was recognised 
by the maternal abbess, and the bearer 
was welcomed as the friend of good 
Father Cuthljprt by the whole sister- 
hood . When the morning had arrived, 
they would Still h’wfi pressed her to re- 
main within the shelter of their hospi- 
table walls. But every step brings her 
nearer the metropolis ; and there only 
she can be happy, if happiness is to be 
her lot. To every look of entreaty, to 
every sign of the nuns that she would 
yet delay her purpose, her only reply 
was still, “ London \ London !” which 
she repeated with a fervent earnestness 
that could not be gainsaid. 

What we have hitherto related is 
but a specimen of this wild and won- 
drous pilgrimage. We shall not con- 
tinue to trace the course of her diffi- 
culties, after she had left the convent, 
until the walls and ramparts of the 
capital ro& to her view in the distance. 
Sometimes she was turned from the 
right path by brutish jesters, who 
laughed at the thought of having sent 
her astray ; and sometimes she was im- 
peded by the sympathy of those who 
judged her to be insane, and tried to 
detain her. Often, too, she was faint 
with hunger, while none were at hand 
to relieve her ; or if they were at band, 
they could not interpret her sifent looks 
of intercession. But imagine these 
difficulties all surmounted; imagine 
the banks of the broad Thames in view, 
and the heart of the pilgrim exulting 
in the spectacle. Never was sunshine 
so lovely in her eyes as the bright flow 
of that majestic river, nor rainbow half 
so beautiful as the dark bridge of wood 
that spanned it. But did Gilbert yet 
live? — was he still a resident in 
London ? — and even if he was, might 
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he not have forgot Zuleika, and selected 
some other mate i At one time she ran, 
as if eager to ascertain whatever Uvas 
to be hoped or dreaded ; at another 
she stood still, apprehensive of the 
worst, and anxious to delay the stroke 
that must end her. Site crossed the 
bridge she knew not how ; and on ar- 
riving at the extremity, she clung to a 
pillar, while the streets and crowds 
wavered before her, like*, images re- 
flected on a troubled sea. % p.ven that 
feeling soon gave place to the impulse 
of a desperate resolution — forward she 
must go, even if nothing but the arms 
of death were to receive her. Like 
one who plunges into a whirlpool fioni 
which there never can be recovery, she 
plunged into the crowd ; and long after, 
her voice was heard, like a drown mg 
cry, in the new exclamation of “ Gil- 
bert ! Gilbert!” 

Mighty and magnificent London ! — 
at this time it conduc'd m early forty 
thousand inhabitants, and justly there- 
fore it was accounted the wonder of the 
western world. The streets, too, were 
so numerous, that they were closely 
crowded together; and they were so 
narrow, that people could interchange 
commodities with their opposite neigh- 
bours, from the windows aloft that 
fronted each othei, while the crowds 
moved beneath under the shelter of 
a perpetual shade. Men and horse* 
struggled along through the well-trod- 
den mire ; the loads of wagons bush- 
ed both sides of the stieet, as they 
were torn through eveiy narrow diffi- 
culty by the strength of harnessed 
bullocks ; while each passenger winded 
his way, like a lithe serpent, though 
every creek and opening which the 
dense mass for a moment afforded. 
Wooden booths, in every direction, 
were erected under the sloping projec- 
tions of the houses, within winch the 
industrious merchants sat watching, 
like spiders amidst the ambushments 
of a web, while ever and anon they 
would dait forth "upon a stranger, and 
seize him by the arm, to compel him 
to turn in and purchase; and other 
merchants, who carried their shops upon 
their heads, laden with all that could 
tempt the appetite or the fancy of man, 
lecited a list of their wares, each en- 
deavouring to out-stun every other 
noise, and obtain the profitable pre- 
eminence. And still, amidst the mo- 
mentary ^pauses of this earthquake of 
living sounds, there could be heard a 


low, soft, female voice, moving hither 
and thither, with the cry of “ Gilbert ! 
Gilbeit!” 

But there were also portions of the 
mighty city filled with spectacles of a 
different description, and thronged 
with other multitudes. As the wan- 
derer went 1 upward from the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, wider streets 
opened their commanding vistas to the 
view, in which there were dwellings, 
f not of timber and straw, but of stone 
and brick, the honoured palaces of 
princes; and noble eat Is were to he 
seen moving in high piocession, while 
hundieds of mail-clad retainers rode 
before and behind them, with banners 
displayed, and trumpets' announcing 
their inarch. And there, too, could he 
seen, in nv#! magnificence, the princes 
of the church, followed by throngs of 
attendant priests, who chanted psalms 
in measured and melodious accents, 
and scattered blessings among the 
people, who bent the knee at thur ap- 
proach. But amidst the clank of mail 
and the proud neighing of curveting 
war-steeds, the blare of trumpets and 
the deep-voiced hymning ot puests, 
theie vva> still heard the mingling ul' 
one nicland oly note — the cry of 
il (ill beit! Gilbert!” 

A voice and fonn like tho*c of Zu- 
leika could not long remain unnoticed. 
The idh. followed hei, and even the 
busy stood still to gaze and wonder ; 
and while some admired her surpassing 
loveliness, others laughed at her East- 
ern costume, and thought it uncouth 
and barbarous, because it was so un- 
like their own ! As she proceeded from 
street to street, the crowd gathered in 
her course like a mountam-tonent, and 
followed after, wondering at the cir- 
cumstance, and eager to witness the re- 
sult ; while the little boys who mingled 
in the train, latsed their shrill voices to 
the stretch, and cried, in thoughtless 
mockery, “Gilbert! Gilbert!” But 
she was equally indifferent to the scorn 
or sympathy of all around her, for her 
whole soul was wound up to an inten- 
sity upon one subject that annihilated 
every other feeling. For hours she 
had traversed the city in every direction, 
she had pierced the crowd every whcie 
with her looks, she had explored the 
numerous lanes and by-ways, while 
she continued without a pause hei 
piteous invocation — like some stray 
Iamb that, having lost its parent, runs 
hither and thither with plaintive cries, 
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undismayed by the sight of streets 
aiul the dm of multitudes, and careless 
of a moment’s repose until the loved 
object of its search is found. 

And where in the meantime was the 
object of such wondrous devotedness > 
Formerly, he would have almost wor- 
shipped the faintest echoes 8f that voice 
which now invoked him in the streets 
with accents that seemed as if they 
could have called the dead from the 
grave. But, strange to tell, it wn^ 
even his love of Zuleika that made* 
him deaf to her call ! The anguish of 
that hopeless affection had driven him 
to the innermost recesses of his dwell- 
ing, where he could muse and mourn 
undisturbed and thus hs of all others 
was the least likely to know of an event 
at which the whole city \«as moved, 
lie had escaped, indeed, from bondage, 
but freedom had lost its charm; and 
lie had reached London in safety, but 
it seemed to be no longer his home, 
lie fled from the business of the world, i 
and the society of friends, to live 
among the rememluances of ins Syrian 
maiden *, but thought and solifuJe 
could present no balm for a love sc 
deep and so hopeless. At length, 
despairing of peace, liu broken heart 
longed tor die repose of the cloislei 
ati i the consolations of religion ; and 
then, too, he thought that his midnight 
prayers at the altar for the conversion 
f f Zuleika would he answered, so that 
he would meet with her in heaven. 
Amidst this gloom, m which his life 
had been passing heavily away, no one 
was admitted to his presence but 
his faithful attendant, llichard — he 
who had accompanied his wanderings, 
and shaied his piisou, and who having 
seen, could also talk of Zuleika. 

At this moment they were thus oc- 
cupied while the procession was slowly 
moving through the street. “ Uark !” 
cried Richard, listening attentively ; 

“ dost thou not hear a strange sound 
of feet and voices? — it resembles the 
beginning of a tumult/’ Becket raised 
his head for a moment, with an air of 
indifference, and made no reply. 
Richard happily was not in love, and 
therefore could be alive to passing 
events; imd leaving the apartment, he 
repaired to a window in another part 
of the house, that overlooked the crowd, 
lie saw the flutter of a long, dark veil, 
and a woman in an eastern garb ; and 
be heard a name repeated. Could he 
trust his own ears ? lie hurried to the 


door, and in an instant was among the 
multitude. Becket, who had not per- 
ceived his absence, was astonished to 
see him burst into the room, pale, 
breathless, and confounded, and speech* 
less with very eagerness to unfold the 
mighty secret. 

“ I have seen her ! I have seen her 1” 
at length Richard shouted. “ She has 
come ! she is calling upon thee !” 

“What nftatiest thou by this fool- 
ery V* cri^l Becket, angrily. “Of what 
woman speakest thou ? 

“ Of Zuleika! — of whom but Zulei- 
ka ?” exclaimed the servant. “ She has 
come from Heathenesse to find thee ! 1 1 
is she whom the crowd is following. 

I beheld her face, and heard her voice !” 

“ But that I know thou art fasting 
fiom the flagon,” replied Becket, in 
rising passion, “ I would think thou 
hadst been holding wassail with sorhe 
drunken gleeman ; but as thou only 
jestest, the ffiood ^ill-timed. Hence! 
and disturb me no longer.” 

“ My honoured and beloved mas- 
ter,” exclaimed Richard solemnly, lift- 
ing up his hands — “ I swear by all we 
hold sacred, whether in earth or heaven, 
tTiat even now I beheld Zuleika ! She 
wanders through the street seeking thee, 
and calling thee by name. Come with 
ine, and behold. If l have deceived 
thee, then kill me, or spurn me from 
thy presence for ever !” 

As sudden as had been the despair 
of Becket, was now bis belief in the 
strange tale. lie started to Ins feet, to 
fly to his beloved — but the mighty rush 
of hope was too strong for him. He 
reeled, aiid fell into the arms of his 
servant; for even the strength of his 
frame had given energy to the stroke 
that thus quelled him. He soon re- 
covered, and seemed animated by 
double vigour; and briefly exclaiming 
to Richard, “ Bid Githa prepare for 
a guest !” he \vas instantly in the street. 
In a few moments after he was seen 
pressing through the crowd, with a 
burden in his arms— it was {he insen- 
sible form of Zuleika ! A smile of 
rapture was fixed upon her motion- 
less lips, and her arms, even in that 
deathlike state, were wound round his 
neck like strong fetters, as he carried her 
swiftly to the house of Githa, his vener- 
able foster-mother. And now they had 
met— but w ho may describe the emotions 
of that meeting ? Even that single mo- 1 
ment of bliss would have outweighed 
the whole agonies of their separation. 
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Tnr. increase of this, as wc may justly 
call it, iniquitous traffic, within the last 
ten years, bids fair to exclude the British 
merchants from China. Nor is this 
strange. It appears that t\ie grow- 
ing devotedness of the Chinese to this 
drug, and the profit necessarily accruing 
from the sale of it, have^kused a most 
extensive cultivation of it in (pur Indian 
territories, and an importation of it into 
China of an enormous amount, even in 
the face of the most prohibitory laws. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
bringing the whole question before our 
readers, will be the very line of state- 
ment simply, but judiciously, pursued 
by Mr. Thelwall. 

Our author opens his work with a 
series of testimonies, same of more 
value than others, on the properties 
and effects of opiums s a m'edical drug. 
In these testimonies, the chief defi- 
ciency is the absence of some pro- 
fessional names of greater authority 
and -weight than that of Macnish. The 
references for practical proofs, however, 
are judicious, and of weight. It is abun- 
dantly evident, that the effects produced 
on the nenous and animal economy by 
the habitual use of opium in any shape 
— even in its most populai and most 
innocuous forms, the sulphate, nitrate, 
or muriate of morphia — are of the 
most destructive kind. The habitual 
use of alcohol is not half ^o pernicious 
as that of opium. The action of al- 
cohol seems to be more confined to 
the organs of digestion ; that *of opium 
tells more upon the nervous system. 
Certainly, the devotees of the narcotic 
present more complete personations of 
mortal ennui and misery, than the most 
determined devourers of the liquid sti- 
mulant. The latter present a spectacle 
wretched enough ; but the former look 
like creatures under the influence of a 
demon, in whose ortries they feel delight, 
and from which they dare not abstain, 
unless they are prepared to encounter 
and live out a hell even in time. 

It is certainly a most striking fact, that 
the use of opium has increased in Eng- 
land since the institution of temperance 
and teetotal societies. We have con- 
versed on this subject with several drug- 
gists, and they express themselves 


amazed at the increasing demand there 
is for laudanum among the poor. This 
was to be expected. Every right-think- 
ing and Christian man must necessarily 
see, that as long as a principle of action 
is not implanted in the human heart, so 
long the abandonment of one outward 
habit is sure to lead to the indulgence 
<of another. If alcohol ceases to receive 
the accustomed homage, opium is likely 
to occupy the forsaken niche. Man 
was made originally to he a temple for 
the residence of the Deity. Since that 
event that caused the moral and phy- 
sical dislocation of the world, led to 
the departure 4 of the primeval glory, 
and the tahiting of the once holy fane 
which was His dwelling-place, “ other 
gods have had dominion over man.” 
The human bosom cannot exist with- 
out the Deity, an idol, or a demon. 
In the better land, it is the residence 
of Deity; and. m this world, it is so 
in the heirs of that belter land. In 
hell, it is the abode of demons. On 
earth, man’s mind, as long as n retains 
its fallen estate, is Vie abode of some 
idol-god. In some cases, that god i*> 
Mammon ; in others, Irish wlnsk\ ; in 
others, gm ; and in oihti>, opium ; 
and m many, sensuality of every hue 
and degree. It is therefore evident, 
that unless we teach men how to recall 
the first and holy Inhabitant, all ex- 
cision must be more or less ineffective. 
If the disease is not cured, it is to no 
purpose that wc destroy one of its 
external outlets or developements. 

But, even in our preface, we digres* 
from tile “ opium trade.” 

44 The habit grows upon the wretched 
victim, till he becomes entirely enslaved 
to it ; and so strong is the necessity of 
having recourse to the stimulus at the 
regular hour, that it has even been 
affirmed that fatal consequences might 
result from sudden and total abstinence. 

“ A few extracts, from authors of cre- 
dit and works of authority, will beat 
illustrate and confirm these statements. 

" ‘ The use of opium, for the purpose 
of exhilarating the spirits, has long been 
known in Turkey, Syria, and China; and 
oflate years it has been, unfortunately > 
adopted by many, particularly females, 
in this country. Bussell says that, in 
Syria, when combined with spices and 
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aromatics, he lias known it taken to the 
amount of three drachms in twenty-four 
hours. Its habitual use cannot be too 
much reprobated. It impairs the di- 
gestive organs, consequently the vigour 
of the whole body ; and destroys also 
gradually the mental energies. The effect^ 
of opium on those addicted^ to its use, 
says Kussell, are at first obstinate cos- 
tivoness, succeeded by diarrhoea and fla- 
tulence, with the loss of appetite and a 
sottish appearance. The memories of 
those who take it soon fail ; they become 
prematurely old ; and then sink into thef 
grave, objects of scorn and pity. Mus- 
tapha Shatoor, an opium-eater in Smyrna, 
took daily three drachm* of crude opium. 
Hie visible effects at the time were the 
sparkling of lus eyes, and great exhilara- 
tion of spirits, lie found *the desire of 
increasing his dose growing upon him. 
He seemed twenty years oldffer than he 
really was. His complexion was very 
sallow ; bis legs small ; his gums eaten 
away, and Ins teeth laid hare to the 
sockets. He could not rise without first 
swallowing half a drachm of opium/ — ( 
See /*/«//. Trans., xix. ^88-290. 

“ 4 In modci ate doses, flpium increases 
the fulness, the force, and the frequency 
of the pulse, augments the heat of the 
body, quickens respiration, and invi- 
gorates both the Arporeal and mental 
functions, exhilarating even to intoxica- 
tion , but by degrees these effects are 
siit ceeiled by languor, lassitude, and 
sleep ; and, in many instances, heuduch, 
sickness, thirst, tremors, and other symp- 
toms of debility, such as follow the ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits, supervene. 
In very large doses, the primary excite- 
ment is scarcely apparent ; but the pulse 
seems to be at once diminished, drowsi- 
ness and stupor immediately come on, 
and are followed by delirium, sighing, 
deep and stertorous breathing cold 
sweats, convulsions, apoplexy, ana death. 
The appearances on dissection are those 
which indicate the previous existence of 
violent inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; but, notwithstanding the symp- 
toms of apoplexy which an overdose, 
when it proves fatal, occasions, no par- 
ticular appearance of an inflammatory 
state or fulness of the brain is perceived!’ 
— London Encyclopaedia , p. 461. 

“ * Their gestures were frightful : 
those who w T ere completely under the 
influence of the opium talked incohe- 
rently, their features were flushed, their 
eyes had unnatural brilliancy, and the 
general expression of their countenances 
was horribly wild. The effect is usually 
produced in two hours, and lasts four or 
five : the dose varies from three grains to 
a drachm. * * * The debility, both 

moral and physical, attendant on its. ex- 


citement, is terrible : the appetite is soon 
destroyed, every fibre in the body trem- 
bles p the nerves of the neck become 
affected, and the muscles get rigid. 
Several of these I have seen, in this 
place, at various times, who had wry 
necks and contracted fingers; but still 
they cannot abandon the custom : they 
are miserable till the hour arrives for 
taking their daily dose/ — Madden’s Tra- 
vels in Turkey, txc., vol. i., pp. 24, 25, 

“ * There another set of people, 
however, who live in a still cheaper way 
than fcjie der vises. Strangers to the plea- 
sures of the table, an opium pill sup- 
ports, intoxicates them, throws them into 
ecstasies, the delights of which they extol 
very highly. These men, known under 
the name of Theriukis, are mentioned by 
Monsieur de Tott and others, as being 
looked upon even in a more despicable 
light than the drunkards, though I know 
not that the practice betrays more disso- 
luteness of njorals. They begin with 
taking only half a grain at a dose ; but 
increase it *5 soou^s they perceive the 
eflect to be less powerful than at first. 
They are careful not to drink water, 
which would bring on violent colics. 
He who begins taking opium habitually 
at twenty, must scarcely expect to live 
linger than to the age of thirty, or from 
that ago to thirty -six ; the latter is the 
utmost age that, for the most part, they 
attain. After some years, they get to 
take (loses of a drachm each. Then 
comes on a frightful pallidness of coun- 
tenance ; and the victim wastes away in 
a kind of marasmus, that can be com- 
pared to nothing but itself. Alopecia, 
and a total loss of memory, with rickets, 
are the never-failing consequences of this 
deplorable habit. But no consideration, 
— neither, the certainty of premature 
death, nor of the infirmities by which it 
must be preceded, can correct a theriaki : 
he answers madly to any one who would 
warn him of his danger, that his happi- 
ness is inconceivable when he has taken 
his opium pill. If he be asked to define 
this supernatural happiness, he answers 
that it is impossible to account for it — 
that pleasure dSimot bo’tTefined. Always 
beside themselves, the theriakis are inca- 
pable of work ; thdjp seem n« more to 
belong to society. Toward the end of 
their career, they, however, experience 
violent paius, and are devoured by con- 
stant hunger ; nor can their paregoric in 
any way relieve their sufferings ; become 
hideous to behold, deprived of their teeth, 
their eyes sunk in their heads, in a con- 
stant tremor, they cease to live, long be- 
fore they cease to exist/ — Pouqueville’s 
Travels in the Morea, p. 297. 

“ * Opium retains, at all times, its 
power of exciting the imagination, pro- 
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vided sufficient doses are token. But 
when it has been continued so long as to 
bring disease upon the constitution the 
pleasurable feelings wear away, and are 
succeeded by others of a very different 
kind. Instead of disposing the miml to 
be happy, it now acts upon it like the 
spell of a demon, and calls up phantoms 
of horror and disgust. The fapcv is still 
as powerful as ever, but it is turned in 
another direction. Formerly it clothed 
all objects with the light <ef«la*a veil ; now 
it invests them with the attributes of hell. 
Goblins, spectres, and every kind pf dis- 
tempered vision, haunt the mind, peopling 
it with dieary and revolting imagery. 
The sleep is no longer cheered with its 
former sights of happiness. Frightful 
dreams usurp their place, till, at last, the 
person becomes the victim of an almost 
jierpetual misery. Nor is this confined 
to the mind alone, for the body sutlers in 
an equal degree. Emanation, loss of ap- 
petite, sickness, vomiting, and a total 
disorganisation of the digestive functions, 
as well as of the nitt^jil powers, are sure 
to ensue, and never fail to terminat > in 
death, if the evil habit which brings them 
on is continued.’ — Macmsh's Anatomy 
of Drunheaneto, p. 51. 

“ The foregoing extracts refer to the 
dreadful consequences of the habit *f 
eating opium, which is the mode of tak- 
ing this poisonous drug adopted in 
Turkey, and in some other countries in 
which the use of opium as a stimulant 
prevails. The mode ot using it which is 
more comraunh' adopted m China is dif- 
ferent, though it would seem that there 
also it is sometimes used m much the 
same way as it is in Tui key. 

" The method of preparation is as fel- 
lows : It is imported in che.~ts, which 
contain a number of package/ of ciude 
opium that lias attained a certain degree 
of consistency. This is first dissolved in 
hot water ; and the extract thus obtained 
is dried and smoked through a pipe. But 
the effects of opium, when smoked, are 
much the same as when swallowed in 
the crude state. This will appear from 
the following statements. The first is 
from The Chim*.-, Ly Jolih Francis Davis, 
Esq., vol. ii. p. 4.) 4 : 

" * A late memorial to the emperor, 
from one of the censors, laid open the 
evil in all its deformity, and shewed its 
prevalence among the officers of govern- 
ment. * I have Teamed,* says he, * that 
those who smoke opium, and eventually 
become its victims, have a periodical 
longing for it, which can only lie as- 
suaged by the application of the drug at 
the regular time, if they cannot obtain 
it when that daily period arrives, their 
limbs become debilitated, a discharge of 
iheurn takes place from the eyes and 


nose, and they ere altogether unequal to 
any exertion ; but, with a few whiffs, 
their spirits and strength are immediately 
restored in a surprising manner. Thus 
opium becomes to opium-smokeis their 
very life ; and, when they are seized and 
brought before magistrates, they will 
sooner suffer a severe chastisement than 
inform against those who still it.’- -See 
also tiie whole account, pp. 453-458. 

“ The following extract from Med- 
hurst’s China (London, 1888\ pp. 5o, 57, 
speaks vet more strongly and plainly : 

“ 4 Those who have not seen the effects 
of opium-smoking in the Eastern world, 
cun hardly form any conception of lN 
injurious results on the health, eneigies, 
and lives of those who indulge in it. 
The debilitating of the constitution, and 
the shortening of life, are sure to follow , 
iu a few years pfter the practice has been 
commenced; us soon, and as certainly, 
if not much more so, than is seen to he 
the case with those unhappy persons who 
are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. 
The dealers in opium are little nivuie 
how much liaiiu they :m* the instruments 
of doing, by earning on thisdemoiali-mg 
and destructive traffic ; but the different e 
between the incieaae of the Chinese 
people, before and alter the iiitioduclion 
of opium, ought to open their eyes, and 
lead them to ask tboih'sclvcs w bother they 
are not accountable for the diseases and 
deaths of ail thes. who have mi tiered by 
its introduction. And if H he true that 
the Chinese increased at the rate of three 
per cent per annum heiorc the commence 
went of the traffic, and at the rate ul one 
per cent per annum since, it would lie 
well for them to consider whether the 
deticiency is not to be attributed, iu some 
degree, to opium, and the guilt to he hud 
at the door of those who are instrumental 
in introducing it.' 

44 A pin, in pp. 83-85, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

44 4 Those who grow and sell the drug, 
while they profit by the speculation, 
would do well to follow the consumer 
into the haunts of vice, and mark the 
wretchedness, poverty, disease, and 
death, which follow the indulgence ; for 
did they but know' the thousandth part of 
the evils resulting from it, they would 
not, they could not, continue to engage 
in the transaction. Previous to the yeni 
179G, opium was admitted into China on 
the payment of a duty, when a few hun- 
dred chests annually were imported. 
Since that time the drug has been openly 
interdicted, and yet clandestinely intro- 
duced at the rate of twenty thousand 
chests annually, which cost the Chinese 
four millions of pound* sterling every 
year. This quantity, at twenty grains 
per day for each individual, would he 
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sufficient to demoralise nearly three mil* 
lions of persons. When the habit is 
once formed, it grows till it becomes in- 
veterate ; discontinuance is more and 
more difficult, until at length the sudden 
deprivation of the accustomed indulgence 
produces certain death. In proportion a# 
tho wretched victim conic ^ under tlio 
power of the infatuating drug, so is his 
ability to resist temptation less strong ; 
and debilitated in body, as well as mind, 
lie is unable to eairr his usual pittance, 
and not linfrcquoiitly sinks under the 
cravings of an appetite which lie is un J 
able to gratify. Thus they may he seen 
hanging their heads by the doors of the 
opium-shops, which the hard-hearted, 
keepers, having fleeced them of their all, 
will not ptjrmjj them to enter ; and shut 
out of their own dwellings, either by 
angrv relatives or ruthjess creditors, 
they *Rie in the streets uHpitied and 
despised. It would be well if the rich 
opium-merchant were sometimes present 
to witness such scenes as these, that lie 
might be aware how Jus wretched cus- 
tomers terminate their course, and see 
where his speculations, in thousands of 
instances, cm 1 . When tlft; i^sue of this 
pernicious habit is not fatal, its icn- 
dencies are to weaken the strength, and 
to undermine the constitution; while the 
time and propeit\ tjient in this volup- 
tuous indulgence constitute so much de- 
t;a. red fiom the wealth and lndustiv of 
xbv country, and tend to plunge into 
deeper distress those weak and depend- 
ent members of society , who are already 
scarcely able to subsist at all. In fact, 
every opium-smoker mav calculate upon 
shortening his life ten years from the 
time when he commences the practice : 
onc.half of his physical energies are soon 
gone ; one-third of las scanty earnings 
are absorbed ; and feeling strength and 
income both diminishing, while the de- 
mands upon his resources are inefeased, 
lie seeks to obtain by duplicity what he 
cannot earn by labour, and thus his mo- 
ral sense becomes blunted and his heart 
hardened, while he plunges into the 
vortex of rum, dragging with him his 
dependent relatives, and all within the 
spheie of bis influence. Calculating, 
therefore, the shortened lives, the fre- 
quent diseases, and tho actual starvation, 
which are the result of opium-smoking 
m China, we may venture to assert that 
this pernicious drug annually destroys 
myriads of individuals. No man of feel- 
ing can cMitcmplate this fearful amount 
of misery and mortality, as resulting from 
the opium trade, without an instinctive 
shudder. But the most appalling fact 
of all is, that the trade is constantly 
in ci easing.’ ’’ 

There is one fact worthy of notice, in 


our estimate of the comparative effects 
of opium and alcohol, viz. that the use 
of opium necessitates, with the impe- 
rious power of a tyrant, a progressive 
and almost geometrical increase of the 
quantity after cacli dose ; whereas al- 
cohol may be, and has been, used to 
a given amount every day ; and when 
tho dose*is augmented, it is at the 
utmost in arithmetical ratio. This is 
a most impwiant distinction, even if 
the deleterious effects were precisely 
equal iftit when we consider that 
the effects produced upon the nervous 
system by the habitual use of opium 
are destructive in the highest possible 
degree — that the man who has re- 
course to this indulgence is guilty of 
suicide, as sure, if not as rapid, as the 
man who is the subject of a coroner s 
inquest and of a verdict of t'elo tie sc ; 
vve can see, in the use of tins most 
powerful of narcotics, a habit to be 
most deeply*deprcfl»ted and deplored. 
Opium puts forth the spell of an en- 
chantress — conjures up, during its in- 
fluence, all bright and beautiful ima- 
ginings ; and notwithstanding the fact, 
that the severe penalties exacted of 
tTie devotee almost counterbalance the 
pleasures realised, the dose is yet trebly 
sweet. Superhuman powers alone are 
able to burst the spell. A slavery is 
the portion of the opium-eater, with 
which West Indian or Egyptian thral- 
dom is not for one moment to be com- 
pared. The opium-eater, or smoker, is 
prepared to lay upon the altar of this 
god intellectual ugour and moral per- 
ceptions, physical health and bodily 
strength, ffnd to offer all in one dread 
holocaust. 

We arc aware that the animal ex- 
citement, which ensures a reputation 
for wit in Almack’s, is deemed by not 
a few a sufficient compensation for hav- 
ing recourse to laudanum ; and the 
literary character believes, what is true 
for a short, a'Tery Straff" time, that its 
inspiration is more intense, and prolific 
of brighter visions, tTTan that 5f Apollo 
and the Muses ; and the orator, fearing 
failure, and anxious to make a brilliant 
display, greedily pounces on this drug, 
and for the evening reaps the halluci- 
nation he expected. But all these re- 
pent with tears, and amid the chains 
from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves, the infatuation which impelled 
them to gain a moment's rhetorical 
brilliancy at the cost of health, fortune, 
and happiness. 
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We are speaking the experience of 
. many, when we say that opium excite - 
merit is easily discernible. We faave 
heard speakers under its power. Their 
volubility and rapidity of conception 
were obvious ; but there was a want of 
point and of object, a dreaminess and 
delusion of thought, that to us betrayed 
at once the cause and fount <ff thought. 
This is more or less so in private 
society. A practised can at once 
point out the gaiety and tiow of feeling 
that originate from a recourse to opium. 

It is, therefore, to our minds abun- 
dantly clear, that opium is altogether 
interdicted by religion, morality, medi- 
cine, and experience, as a luxury. Its 
effects are a thousand times worse than 
those of alcohol; and its narcotic powers, 
if such luxuries are indispensable, may 
be secured by snuff and tobacco — a 
Scotch “ sneeshin mull ” and an aro- 
matic Ilavannah. 

Our author nes4,.cnters* into a \ cry 
useful estimate of the quantity of opium ( 
introduced into China by our East In- 
dian fellow-subjects. The extracts are 
good, and the evidence too clear and 
conclusive. The following statements 
will shew that, if the Chinese arc ceiY- 
tunes behind Europeans m all the ai ts 
and elegances of life, in literature, sci- 
ence, and philosophy, and utterly in 
religion, that it is not likely that their 
intercourse and connexion with our 
countrymen will expedite their approxi- 
mation to our attainments, or prepare 
the way for their reception uf our re- 
ligion. 

“ The following account is.*aken from 
an article 4 On the Cultivation of the 
Poppy/ in the Chinese Repository for Fe- 
bruary 1837, pp. 473-473 : 

44 4 In India, the extent of territory 
occupied with the poppy, and the amount 
of population and capital engaged in its 
cultivation, and in the preparation of 
opium, are far greater than in any other 
part of the woYiu;“ r I»laifl a, Benares, and 
JJeliar (Patna), are the chief localities; 
and nearly every Wiest of the drug ex- 
ported from India bears one of their 
names, according to the part of the 
country in which it was produced. 
About one-half of the whole product of 
India is obtained from Malwa. Though 
the chiefs of Malwa are under British 
protection, the management of the soil is 
entirely beyond the Company’s authority ; 
and both the cultivation of the poppy 
and the production of opium are free. 


The traffic in the drug is also free, 
excepting 4 transit duties/ which are 
levied upon it when passing through the 
British territories, as most of it does 
on its way to Bombay, from whence it 
is exported to China. But in Benares, 
Siehar, and throughout all the territories 
within the f Company's jurisdiction, tho 
cultivation of the poppy, the preparation 
of the drug, and the traffic in it, until it 
is brought to Calcutta, and sold by 
auction for exportation, are under a 
strict monopoly. Should ail individual 
^undertake the cultivation, without having 
4 entered into engagements with the go- 
vernment to deliver the produce at the 
fixed rate/ his property would he imme- 
diately attached, and tho ryot* compelled 
either to destiov his poppies, or give se- 
curities for tve faithful delivery of the 
product. Nay. # according to a late writer, 
‘ the growkig of opium is compullbrv on 
the part of the ryot/ Advances aie made 
by government, through its native ser- 
vants ; and if a ryot refuses the u.lvaiic e, 
4 the simple plan of throwing the rupee* 
into his house i» adopted should he at- 
tempt to abscond, the peons seize him, 
tie the advance up in his clothes, and 
push him into his hou*e. The business 
being now settled, and there being no 
remedy, he applies himself, as lie ina\ , 
to the fulfilment of hi* contract.’ 

41 4 Vast tracts of land, formerly occu- 
pied with other articles, aie now coveied 
with poppies, which require a vei y supe- 
rior soil, in order to produce opium in 
perfection. Hence, it* cultivation has 
not ex tended ovei waste and barren 
lands, but into those districts am! vil- 
lage's best fitted for agiicultural purposes, 
where other plants, ‘ grown from time 
immemorial/ have been driven out be- 
fore it. But though poppies are now 
spread over a wide extent of territory, 
the cultivation is still, as it has long 
been, Vapidly on the increase. In 1821, 
in the single district of Sarun, belonging 
to tlip province of Beliar, there were, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Ken- 
ned) (many years collector of laud- 
revenue and deputy opium-agent in that 
district), between 13,000 and 20,000 
bigahs of land (about one-third of :ui 
acre per hi gab) then under cultivation. 
In 1829, the amount was nearly or quite 
doubled ; and the produce, in the mean- 
time, had increased in a still greater 
degree. * * * * * 

4 4 4 The mode of cultivation pursued in 
the 4 Patna district’ may afford a good 
idea of that which obtains in other places. 
The ryot, having selected a piece ot 
ground, always preferring (cater is j»i- 
ribus) that which is nearest his house, 


* The ryot is the immediate cultivator of the soil. 
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encloses it with a fence. lie then, by 
repeated ploughing^, makes it completely 
fine, and removes all the weeds and grass. 
Next, he divides the field into two or 
more divisions, by small dikes of mould, 
running lengthways and crossways, acj 
cording to the sfope and nature of the 
ground. lie afterwards divides the field 
into smaller squares, by other dikes lead, 
ing from the principal ones. A pit, or 
sort of well/ is dug about ten feet deep 
at one end of the field, from which, by a 
leathern bucket, water is raised into oncb 
of the principal dikes, and in this way it 
is carried into every part of the field, as 
required. This irrigation is necessary, 
because the cultivation is carried on in 
the dry weath’er. The seed is sown in 
November, and the juice is collected in 
February and March, during a period 
usually of about six weel«. j’hrougl'out 
the whole process, the ryot is assisted by 
his family and servants, both women and 
children. A» soon a; the plants spring 
ii]j, the weeding and watering commence, 
ami are continued till tho poppies come 
to maturity. Perpendicular cuts or « 
scratches aro then made. in the riml of 
the bulbous heads, with a mussel-shell, 
found in all the tanks of the coufltry. 
From these cuts the juice exudes, and is 
daily collected and^delivered to the local 
officers. This is a very tedious process, 
iv I luring constant attention. When the 
poppies are exhausted, their colour 
changes from green to white. The seeds 
contain no opium, and the labours of the 
season are now closed. The cultivator 
receives about three and a half rupees 
(Sp. His. 1. 65) for each seer* of the 
poppy juice, which is required to be of a 
specified consistency. This must he such, 
that a gomastuh can take it out of the 
vessel in which it is brought for delivery 
by the ryot, and turn it over without its 
dropping off his hand. If it is n%t suffi- 
ciently dry to admit of this, it is cither 
returned to the ryot for further evapora- 
tion, or an additional quantity must be 
delivered, to make up the deficiency. 

44 ‘ The land* under cultivation are 
measured every year, and their bound- 
aries fixed, in order to prevent collision 
among those to whom they are assigned. 
The government annually enters into an 
engagement with the cultivators, through 
an intermediate agency, constructed in 
the following manner : There is, first, a 
collector, who is a European ; secondly, 
there are gomastahs, a superior class of 
men, both in education and caste ; 
thirdly, sudder mattfis, a respectable class 


of landholders ; fourthly, village mattus, 
the principal villagers, a little superior 
to me ryots ; and, fifthly, the ryots, the 
chief labourers in the cultivation of 
poppies. The 4 engagement ' entered 
into with the government is this : When 
the poppy is ripe, and immediately before 
the period of extracting the juice, the 
goraastah«aud his establishment make a 
circuit of the country, and form, 4 by 
guess,’ a probable estimate of the produce 
of each field.* Trie then makes the ryot 
enter intc^an engagement with him to 
deliver the quantity thus estimated, and 
as much more as "the field will yield, at 
the price previously fixed. If he fails 
to deliver the estimated quantity, and 
the collector has reason to suppose he 
has embezzled tin; deficiency, he is em- 
powered by law' to prosecute the ryot in 
the civil court for damages. 

44 * The product in India, for the last 
year, it said, amounts to about 35,000 
chests. The* Malwa averages about 
I341bs. per chest; the other, ltfilhs. 
The weight of a ett^st, however, varies, 
and is sometimes 140 lbs. In Turkey, 
the product maybe 2000, or more chests, 
annually. In regard to China, we have 
only the testimony of the counsellor, 
Choo Tsun, respecting his native pro- 
vince, Yunnaw. The poppy, he says, 
is cultivated all over the hills and open 
campaign, and the quantity of opium 
annually produced there cannot be less 
than several thousand chests. 

44 4 From the foregoing statements, de- 
rived chiefly from official documents, the 
reader will be able to form some opinion 
as to the extent of territory, and the amount 
of population and capital, now devoted 
to the production of opium. Taking into 
account the whole of Turkey, China, and 
India, it Vill be seen that many thou- 
sands of acres, with millions of the in- 
habitants, are employed in the cultivation 
of poppies.’ f 

44 The purpose for which the poppy is 
cultivated and opium prepared to this 
vast extent in our Indian possessions, is 
plainly and unequivocally declared in 
the following on article 

4 On the Preparation oi Opium for the 
Chinese Market: wjjitten in March 1835, 
and then communicated to the Benares 
and Behar Agencies ; by D. Butter, 
M.D., Surgeon 63d B.N.I., late Opium 
Examiner of the Benares Agency/ It 
was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , No. 51, March 
1836: — 

« The great object of the Bengal 


* The seer=llb. 13 oz. 13*866 dr. avoirdupois. 

-f- Would not lieu Naetse, on the strength of the above document, prove a most 
efficient poor-law commissioner, or schoolmaster — ex.gr. rector in the new Popish- 
and-Socinian normal menageries 1 We will give Heu a certificate. 
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opium agencies is to furnish an article 
suitable to the peculiar tastes of. the 
population of China, who value any 
sample of opium in direct proportion to 
the quantity of hot-drawn watery extract 
obtainable from it, and to the purity and 
strength of the flavour of that extract when 
dried and smoked through a pipe. The 
aim, therefore, of the agencies should be to 
prepare their opium so that it may retain 
as much as possible its native sensible 
qualities, and its solubility in hot water. 
Upon these points depends tlr virtually 
higher price that Benares opium brings 
in the China market, and the lower 
prices of Bebiir, Malwa, and Turkey 
opium. Of the last of those, equal 
( Chinese) values contain larger quantities 
of the narcotic principles of opium, but 
are, from their greater spissitude, and 
the less careful preparation of the Bcliar 
and Malwa, incapable of yielding extract 
in equal quantity and peifi'cnon of flavour 
with the .Benares. * 

ir * It therefore becomes^ a question, 
liow the whole proems of the production 
of opium, from the sowing of the seed 
to the packing of the chests for sale, 
should he conducted, so as to preserve, 
with the least injury, its native flavour 
and its solubility.* — Chine*'- Kepositonj, 
March 10.17, p. 495. “* 

11 It may easily he supposed that, from 
this monopoly of the opium trade, the 
Indian government roust donve a vert 
considerable revenue. 1 have before me 
that portion of Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
elaboidte and most valuable 'work, en- 
titled Sl'iU^tics of the Colon lit vj the 
British Empire , which relates to Iliu- 
dostan, and there I find (book it. p. 
36o) a * Statement of the Sales of Opium 
by the East India Company at Calcutta, 
from 1798-99 to 183(5-37,’ f/om which 
it appears that 

In the season 

ending Chests. Sicca Rupees. 

1800 they sold 4,054 for 3,142,591 
1810 .. 4,561 .. 8,070,955 

*1820 .. 4,006 .. 8,255,603 

1830 .. 8,778 .. 11,255,767 

1835 .. * Vi"y?7'.: 13,213,461 

1837 .. 1C, >116 25,395,300 

“ The value of the sicca rupee varies ; 
it is about 46-l00ths of a dollar, or 2s. 
sterling. Sometimes it amounts to 
2s. 2d. At the lower rate, tlie value of 
the opium sold in 1837 would amount to 
2,539,530/. sterling. 

“There follows a table, in p. 361, 
containing a * Statement of the Opium 
exported from Calcutta to China, to the 
Ports* in the Indian Archipelago, ami to 
Europe, from 1795 1o 1835;* whence it 
appears that 
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In 1795-6, 1,070 chests weie exported 
to China. 

In 1834-5, 10,207 (nearly ten times as 
much \ ) 

Besides which, from Bombay to Damaun 
there were, of Malwa opium, exported 
to Chinu, — f 

In 1821 . . 2,278 chests. 

Ill 1835 .. 12,953 .. 

whence it appears that, in fifteen years, 
the quantity increased nearly sixfold ! 

“At the same time it is acknowledged, 
that 1 this estimate docs not shew the 
exact quantity brought to China, the 
table being very- incomplete.’ 

“ On turning to another work (already 
quoted) entitled China: its State amt 
Crospecis, veil]' especial reference to the 
Spread of the Gospel, by W. II. Med- 
liurst, of tJif. Ldnjlon Missionary Society, 
we find, p. 85 : — 

“ ‘ The following statement exhibits 
the consumption of opium during the last 
twenty years : — 

Chests. Value in dollar*. 

18 lei .. 5,210 .. 3,657,000 

1820 .. '1,770 .. 8,400,800 

*1825 .. 9,621 .. 7 ,t>08,205 

1850 .. 18,760 .. 12,900,081 

1832 .. 23,670 .. 15, 838, loo 

1836 .. 27,1114.. 17, 901*2 10 

“ And in a note, it is added. 

“ * The quantity introduced up to 
(during) the* your ending in tho .spring 
of 1887, was 84,000 chests, aud the 
deliveries during the month of July of 
tho same sear amounted to 4000 chests/ 

f< Thus, in twenty-one years, the 
quantity imported has increased xnoit* 
than tenfold ! 

It appears that, upwards of half a 
century ago, the Chinese government 
saw the injurious results of allowing 
opium to be imported, and interdicted 
the practice under penalties which 
were annually increased in severity. 
The Ilong merchants were obliged to 
give securities that no opium was im- 
pelled in their vessels; and the East 
India C ompany, seeing the total de- 
struction ot their traffic with China if 
this narcotic continued to be introduced 
by their servants, forbade the import- 
ation of any quantity of it by their 
merchants on pain of instant dismissal 
from their service. We beg to intro- 
duce in this place the remarkable 
letter of a Chinese politician, named 
lieu Naetse. Ilis motives and reason- 
ings are worthy of Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet. Morality is as great a stranger 
to the Chinese statesman’s bosom, 
it is to most premiers; and ordinary 
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humanity as rare in his composition, 
as in that of the originators and exe- 
cutors of the new poor laws.* 

" Heu Naetse, Vice-president of the 
Sacrificial Court, presents the following 
memorial in regard to opium, to shew 
that the more severe the ((edicts against 
it are made, the more widely do the evils 
arising therefrom spread ; and that it is 
right urgently to request, that a change 
he made in the arrangements respecting 
it ; to which end he earnestly requests liis 
sacred majesty to cast a glance thereoir, 
and to issue strict orders for a faithful 
investigation of the subject. 

“ I would humbly represent that opium 
was originally ranked among medicines ; 
its qualities rfre stimulant : it also checks 
excessive secretions, nntf prevents the 
evil effects of noxious vapours. T n the 
materia medic a of Le Sehechin, of the 
Ming dynasty, it is called afooyung. 
When any one is long habituated to 
inhaling it, it becomes necessary to 
resort to it at regular intervals ; and the 
habit of using it, being inveterate, is • 
destructive of time, injurjpus to property, 
*md yet dear io one even as life. .Of 
those uho use it to great excess.* the 
breath becomes feeble, the body wasted, 
the face sallow, tl^ teeth black ; the in- 
dividuals themselves clearly see the evil 
effects of it, yet cannot refrain from it. 
it is indeed indispensably necessary to 
“liner severe prohibitions, in order to 
eradicate so vile a practice. 

<r (Jn inquiry, 1 find that there are 
three kinds of opium : one is called ‘ com- 
pany’s / the outer covering of it is black, 
and hence it is also called ‘ black earth/ 
it comes from Bengal ; a second kind is 
called * white-skin/ and comes fiom 
Bombay ; the third kind is called ‘ red- 
skin/ and conies fiom Madras. These 
are places which belong to Engird. 

" In Ketinlung's reign, as well as pre- 
viously, opium was inserted in the tariff 
of Canton as a medicine, subject to a 
duty of three taels per hundred catties, 
with an additional charge of two taels, 
four mace, and live candareens, under the 
name of charge per package. After this, 
it was prohibited. In the first year of 
Keakiug (17%), those found guilty of 
smoking opium were subject only to the 
punishment of the pillory and bamboo. 
Now they have, in the course of time, 


become liable to the severest penalties-* 
transportation in various degrees, and 
death after the ordinary continuance in 
prison. Yet the smokers of the drug 
have increased in number, and the prac* 
tice has spread throughout almost the 
whole empire. In Keenlung’s and the 
previous reigns, when opium passed 
through Abe custom-house and paid a 
duty, it was given into the hands of the 
Hong merchants, in exchange for toa 
and other g$ftds ; but, at the present 
time, the^ prohibitions of government 
being most strict against it, none dare 
openly to exchange goods for it : all 
secretly purchase it with money. In the 
leign of K caking there arrived, it may 
be, some huudred chests annually. The 
number has now increased to upwards 
of 20,000 chests, containing each a liun«- 
dred catties. The * black eurtk,' which 
is the best, sells for about 800 dollars, 
foreign money, per chest ; the * white- 
skin,’ which ift next in quality, for about 
(>00 dollars ; and the last, op ‘-red-skin/ 
for about idh dollar JT The total quantity 
sold during the year amounts in value 
to ten and some odd millions of dollars ; 
so that, in reckoning the dollar at seven 
mace standard weight of silver, the 
annual waste of money somewhat exceeds 
*en millions of taels. Formerly, the 
barbarian merchants brought foreign 
money to Chinn, which, being paid in 
exchange for goods, was a source of 
pecuniary advantage to the people of all 
the sea-board provinces; but latterly, the 
barbarian merchants have clandestinely- 
sold opium for money, which has ren- 
dered it necessary for them to export 
foreign silver. Thus foreign money has 
been going out of the country, while 
none comes into it. 

“ DurAg two centuries the govern- 
ment has now maintained peace, and, by 
fostering the people, has greatly pro- 
moted the increase of wealth ana opu- 
lence among them. With joy we witness 
the economical rule of our august sove- 
reign, an example to the whole empire. 
Right it is that yellow gold be common 
as the dust. - r _. | ^ ^ 

" AlwaysTn times pSst, a tael t of pure 
silver exchanged f^r nearly about 1000 
coined cash, but ot late yearS the same 
sum lias borne the value of 1200 or EWO 
cash ; thus the price of silver rises, but 
does not fall. In tbe salt agency, the< 


* ** The facts which are stated in the above article are supported by references to 
a great number of works : among which may be mentioned Thornton’s State and 
Prospects of British India ; the Singapore Free Press ; Mr. Flemming's Papers on 
Revenue ; and, more especially, Kennedy and Stark in Evidence on East India 
Affairs." 

t “ For, properly, 1 tool = 10 mace ; 1 mace = 10 candareens ; and 1 candareen 
— io cash ; and 7 mare 2 candareens = 1 Spanish dollar — 4s. 6d. sterling. The tael, 
therefore = b$. lOd. English.’’ 
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price of salt is paid in cash, while the 
duties are paid in silver: now the salt 
merchants have all become involved, 
and the existing state of the salt trade 
in every province is abject in the ex- 
treme. How is this occasioned, but by 
the unnoticed oozing out of pure silver 1 
If the easily exhaustible stores of the 
central spring go to fill up the tfvide and 
fathomless gulf of the outer seas, gradu- 
ally pouring themselves out from day to 
day, and from month to nflfnth, we shall 
shortly be reduced to a state pf which I 
cannot hear to speak. * 

u Is it said the daily increase of opium 
is owing to the negligence of officers in 
enforcing the interdicts 1 The laws and 
enactments are the means which extor- 
tionate underlings and worthless vagrants 
employ to benefit themselves; and the 
more complete the laws are, the greater 
and more numerous are the bribes paid 
to the extortionate underlings, and the 
more subtle are the sclumes of such 
worthless vagrants. In the first year of 
Taoukwang, the go^rnor oi Kwantung 
and Kwang>e, Yuen Yuen, proceeded 
with all the rigour of the law against 
Ye Hang&hoo, head of the opium esta- 
blishment then at Macao. The conse- 
quence was, that foreigners, having no 
one with whom to place their opium, 
proceeded to Lintin to sell it. This 
place is within the precincts of the pro- 
vincial government, and has a free com- 
munication by water on all sides. Here 
are constantly anchored seven or eight 
large ships, m which the opium is kept, 
and which are therefore called ' receiving 
ships/ At Canton there are brokers ol 
the drug, who are called ‘ melters.' 
These pay the price of the drug into the 
hands of the resident foreigners, who 
give them orders for the delivery of the 
opium from the receiving ships. There 
are carrying boats plying up and down 
the river, and these are vulgarly called 
* fast crabs ' and ‘ scrambling dragons. * 
They are well armed with guns and 
other weapons, and are manned with 
some scores of desperadoes, who ply 
their oars as they wer e wings to fly 
with. All the custorE^liouses and military 
posts w'hich they pass are largely bribed. 
If they hhppen to encounter any of the 
armed cruising boats, they are so au- 
dacious as to resist, and slaughter and 
carnage ensue. The late governor, Loo, 
on one occasion, having directed the 
commodore, Tsin Yucbang, to co-operate 
with Teen Poo, the district magistrate 
of Ileiingshan, they captured Leiing 
HeenneS, with a boat containing opium 
to the amount of 14,000 catties. The 
number of men killed and taken prisoners 
amounted to several scores. He likewise 
inflicted the penalty of the laws on the 
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criminals, Yaoukow and Owkwan (both 
of them being brokers), unci confiscated 
their property. This shews that faith- 
fulness in the enforcement of the laws is 
not wanting ; and yet the practice can- 
not be checked. The dread of the law’s 
is not so great on the* part of the com- 
mon people, ( ns is the anxious desire of 
gain, which incites them to all manner 
of crafty devices ; so that sometimes, in- 
deed, the law* is rendered, wholly in- 
effective. 

, " There are, also, both on the rivers 
Lnd at sea, banditti, who, with pretence 
of acting under the orders of government, 
and of being sent to search after and 
prevent the smuggling of opium, seek 
opportunities for plundering. AVhen I 
was lately placed in the service of your 
majesty as actmg judicial commissioner 
at Canton, circumstances of this nature 
were very frequently reported. Out of 
these arose a still greater number of 
cases, in which money was extorted for 
the ransom of plundered property. Thus 
a countless number of innocent people 
were involved in suftemig. All these 
wide-spread evjls have arisen since the 
interdicts against opium were published. 

“Tt v'ill be fouud, on examination, 
that the smokers of opium aie idle, lazv 
vagi ants, having no useful purpose be- 
fore them, and are unworthy of regaid 
or even of contempt. And though there 
are smokers to be found who havo over- 
stepped the threshold of age, yet thev do 
not attain to the long life of other men : 
but new births aie daily increasing the 
population of the empiie, and theie is no 
cause to apprehend a diminution therein ; 
while, oil the other hand, we cannot 
adopt too great, or too early, precautions 
against the annual waste which is taking 
place of the resources, the veiy substance 
of China. Now, to close our ports 
against [all trade] wall not answer ; and 
as the law’s issued against opium are 
quite inoperative, the only method left 
is to resort to the former system, and to 
permit the barbarian merchants to im- 
port opium, paying duty thereon as a 
medicine, and to require that, after 
having passed the custom-house, it shall 
lie delivered to the Ilong merchants only 
in exchange for merchandise, and no 
money be paid for it. The barbarians, 
finding that the amount of duties to be 
paid on it is less than what is now’ spent 
in bribes, w’ill also gladly comply therein. 
Foreign money should be placed on the 
same footing with syceo silver, and the 
exportation of it should be equally pro- 
hibited. Offenders, when caught, should 
he punished by the entire destruction of 
the opium they may have, and the con- 
fiscation of the money that may be found 
with them. 
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“ With regard to officers, civil and 
military, and to the scholars and common 
soldiers, the first are called on to fulfil 
the duties of their rank and attend to 
the public good ; the others, to cultivate 
their talents and become lit for publir 
usefulness. None of these, therefore, 
must be permitted to contact a practice 
so bad, or to walk in a path which will 
lead only to the utter waste of their time 
and destruction of their propert}'. If, 
however, the laws enacted against the 
practice bo made too severe, the resul^ 
will he mutual connivance. It becomes 
my duty, then, to request that it be 
enacted, that any officer, scholar, or 
soldier, found guilty of secretly smoking 
opium, shall # be immediately dismissed 
f'om public employ, without being mado 
liable to any other penalty. In this way, 
lenitv ^ ill become, in tact, •seventy to- 
wards them. And further, that if any 
superior or general officer be found guilty 
of knowingly and wilfully conniving at 
the practice among his subordinates, such 
officer shall be subjected to a court of 
inquiry. Lastly, that no regard shall be ' 
paid io the purchase ami use of opium 
on 'he pait ot the people generally. . 

“ Does any suggest a doubt, that to 
remove the existing prohibitions will 
detract from the d%nitv of government ! 

1 v on Id ask, if be is ignorant that the 
nloasuies of the tnble and of the nuptial 
^oiifh may also be indulged in to the 
mj ury of health 1 Nor me the invigorat- 
ing cl rugs, fooLszc and uootow, devoid of 
poisonous qualities : yet if lias never 
been heard that any one of these has 
been interdicted. Besides, the removal 
of the prohibitions refers only to the 
vulgar and common people, those who 
have no official duties to perform. So 
long as the officers of government, the 
scholars, and the military are not in- 
cluded, I see no detriment to theMignitv 
of government : and by allowing the im- 
portation and exchange of the drug for 
other commodities, more than ten mil- 
lions of money will annually be prevented 
from flowii.g out of the central land. 
On which side then is the gain, on which 
the loss? It is evident at a glance; 
but, if we still idly look hack, and delay 
to retrace our steps, foolishly paying 
regard to a matter of mere empty dignity, 
I humbly apprehend that when eventually 
it is proved impossible to stop the im- 
portation of opium, it will then be found 
that we have waited too long, that the 
people aie impoverished, and their wealth 
departed. Should we then begin to turn 
round, we shall find that reform comes 
too late. 


11 Though but a servant of no value, 
I h$ve, by your majesty’s condescending 
favour, been raised from a subordinate 
censorship to various official stations, 
both at court and in the provinces ; and 
filled, on one occasion, the chief judicial 
office in the region south of the great 
mountains (Kwangtung) . Ten years 
spent in Endeavours to make some return 
have produced no fruit j and I find my- 
self overwhelmed with shame and re- 
morse. But with regard to the great 
advantage!, or great evils, of any place 
wheEe I have been, I have never failed 
to make particular inquiries. Seeing 
that the prohibitions now in force against 
opium serve but to increase the pre- 
valence of the evil, and that there is 
none found to represent the facts directly 
to your majesty, and feeling assured 
that I am myself thoroughly acquainted 
with the real state of things, I dare no 
longer forbear to let them reach your 
majesty’s ear. Prostrate 1 beg my au- 
gust sovereign to ^ve secret directions 
to the governor and lieutenant-governor 
of Kwangtung, together with the super- 
intendent of maritime customs, that they 
faithfully investigate the character of the 
above statements ; and that, if they find 
Jhem really correct, they speedily prepare 
a list of regulations adapted to a change 
in the system, and present the same for 
your maj esty’s fi nal decision. Perchance 
this may be found adequate to stop 
further oozing out of money, and to re- 
plenish the national resources. With 
inexpressible awe and trembling fear 1 
reverently present this memorial, and 
await vour majesty’s commands.” * 

In the little work before us, we are 
exceedingly pleased with the caveful 
and deliberate collation of facts from 
authentic sources, which make up the 
first and greatest portion of the volume. 
The?® are the real desiderata on 
this question, — a question assuming 
greater importance, and fraught with 
greater consequences, than at any 
former period of our intercourse with 
the East, *Mr. Thelwall, 

with much judgment, has collected, 
and submitted to* the perusal of the 
public, in a compressed and manage- 
able form. To these we now call the 
attention of our East Indian merchants* 
of our statesmen, of the heads of the 
church, and the directors of missionary 
institutions. They are well calculated 
to tell. If they are despised, we may 
have to lament the prohibition of our 
commerce with 300,000,000 in the 


* “ Manifest errors of the press have been corrected in this and other extracts 
from the Chinese Repository ” 
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East, and to carry in our exclusion the 
consciousness of having deserved itt 

'« With three extracts from Medhurst’s 
China , 1 will conclude this collection of 
facts, documents, and authorities, on the 
subject of the opium trade with China. 
The first 1 introduce as confirming, from 
an independent source, the statements 
I have already made upon the subject. 
The second, as shewing, ^ a clear and 
forcible manner, how our national and 
Christian character is degraddJ in the 
eyes of the people of China, — and (what 
is most important of all) how the cause 
of the everlasting Gospel is compromised 
by our perseverance in this baneful and 
abominable traffic. The third answers 
an objection which the 4 enemies of the 
Gospel, and of all missionary exertions, 
will ever be ready to bring forwaid, in 
order to screen their own selfish wicked- 
ness, by throwing the bianco of the evil 
consequences of their own evil deeds 
upon the disinterested endeavours of 
Christians to do good ; and which, m 
consequence of an edict that has recently 
been promulgated by the court of Pe- 
king, the might imagine they had a most 
favourable opportunity to make use of. 
It is very important, under such or-, 
cumstances, to have a testimony so dis- 
tinct and unequivocal from one who, 
from long residence in the country, is so 
intimately acquainted with China : — 

“ 1 The emperors of China have wisely 
and patriotically determined, from the 
very moment they spied the onward 
march of the threatened evil, to denounce 
and resist it ; and instead of admitting if, 
on the payment of a duty, have, as rulers, 
resolutely refused to derive any profit 
from the vices of the people. Ir^tbe first 
year of the late emperor, Keiiking (1796), 
ihe introduction of opium was interdicted 
by law ; those who w ere found guilty of 
sinoking it were pilloried and bambooed ; 
and the venders and smugglers made 
liable to the severer penalties of banish- 
ment and death : so late us the year 1 833, 
the amended law upon the subject w as as 

44 4 Let the buyers and smokers of 
opium be, punished *witli one hundred 
blows, and condemned to wear the wooden 
collar for two months. Then, let them 
declare the seller’s name, that he may be 
seized and punished ; and, in default of 
his discovering the vender, let the smoker 
be again punished with one hundred 
blows and three years’ banishment, as 
being an accomplice. Let mandarins and 
'their dependants, who buy and smoke 
opium, be punished one degree more 
seveody than others ; and let governors 
of provinces be required to give security 
that there are no opium smokers under 


their jurisdiction ; and let a joint me- 
morial be sent in, representing the conduct 
of those officers who have connived at 
the practice.* 

44 Thus, as far as law goes, the go- 
vernment of China has ostensibly done 
every thing in its power to check the' 
growing eviF*; and one w r ould imagine 
that these regulations were sufficiently 
severe to ensure the entire exclusion of 
the article from the empire. 1 Yet, in the 
rear 1836, a Chinese officer, high iii 
rgnk, presented n memorial to the em- 
peror, in which he tells him, — 

* That, recently, the number of chest* 
imported has exceeded twenty thousand, 
and that the sum paid annually exceeds 
eleven millions of dollars. Within the 
last few years,, he adds, 1 foreign ships 
have visited all the ports along the coast, 
from Can tow as* far as Chinese Tartar v, 
for the purpose of disposing of their 
opium ; and though the local authoiities 
immediately expelled them, yet the quan- 
tity clandestinely sold is by no means 
small. The foreigners have, besides, a 
•depot for opium at Limit), in the en- 
trance of the Canton river, where they 
have n seven or eight large vessels, called 
receiving ships, anchored all the you 
round. Jn Canton, the native brokers 
pay the price of the o^iuni to the foreign 
merchants, when they obtain orders tor 
the drug from the receiving ships. I'll ay 
have also convoys plying up and down 
the rivet, which are called last-crabs and 
scrambling dragons. These are well 
armed with guns and pikes, and manned 
with desperate fellows, who go as if tiny 
had wings. All the custom-houses and 
military stations which they pass are 
literally stopped with bribes ; and if they 
chance to meet any of the armed cruiser*, 
the smugglers do not scruple to come to 
an engagement, and bloodshed nod 
slaughter ensue. The governor of Can- 
ton lately sent a naval officer, with a 
sufficient force, and captured a boat 
laden with opium, seized one hundred 
and forty chests, and killed and took 
prisoners scores of smugglers; yet the 
traffic was not at all checked. Multi- 
tudes of the people have but little dread 
of the laws, while they use every device 
to escape punishment, and are eager after 
gain : indeed the law's are, sometimes, 
utterly without effect.* 

44 Where a Chinese mandarin under- 
takes to make, and the emperor consents 
to receive, such a statement as the above, 
wo may conclude that this, and much 
more, is true, in fact, opium is not only 
regularly introduced, but openly sold in 
all parts of China. Notwithstanding the 
prohibition, opium shops are as plentiful 
in some towns of China as gin-shops are 
in England. The sign of these recept- 
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ados is a bamboo-screen hanging' before 
the door, which is as certain an intima- 
tion there as the chequers are here that 
the slave of intemperance may be grati- 
fied. Into these shops all classes of 
persons continually flock, from the pam- 
pered official to the abject menial, jtfo 
one makes a secret of the business or the 
practice, and though the officers of go- 
vernment are loud in denouncing the in- 
dulgence in public, they privately wink 
at what is patronised by their own ex- 
ample, or subservient to their own in- 
terests. It is a well-known circum- 
stance, that the government officers come 
tcgulurly on board the receiving ships at 
Liiitin, and demand so many dollars per 
chest for conniving at smuggling ; while 
it is currently reported, that even the 
viceroy of Canton receives a very re- 
spectable consideration® for winking at 
these illicit transactions. The military 
and naval officers sometimes get up a 
sham-light, in order that they may have 
to report then* vigilance and strictness to 
Peking ; and when the smugglers are 
remiss m paying the accustomed bribes* 
they now and then seizo„a boat or two, to 
l.eep them regular and submissive. 1 ' — 
Medhurst'b China , pp. B5-U8. • 

44 It has been told, and it shall be rung 
m the ears of thg British public again 
ami again, that opium is demoralising 
( hiiia, and becomes the greatest barrier 
to the introduction of Christianity which 
'an be conceived of. Not only are the 
wretched victims of the indulgence them- 
selves impervious to remonstrance, and 
callous to all feeling ; not only must we 
despair of the conversion of an opimn- 
smoker, almost as much as if his doom 
were already sealed ; but the difficulty of 
convincing others of the truth of Christ- 
ianity, and of the sincere intentions of 
Christians, is greater in proportion to the 
extent of the opium trade to Chjpa. Al- 
most the first word uttered by a native, 
when urged to believe iu Christ, is, 

‘ Why do Clnistians bring us opium, and 
bring it directly in defiance of our own 
laws ? That vile drug has poisoned my 
son, has ruined my brother, and well 
nigli led me to beggar my wife and 
children. Surely, those who import such 
a deleterious substance, and injure me 
for the sake of gain, cannot wish mo 
well, or be in possession of a religion 
that is better than my own. Go, first, 
and persuade your own countrymen to 
relinquish this nefarious traffic, and give 
me a prescription to correct this vile 
habit, and then I will listen to your ex- 
hortations on the subject of Christianity/ 
Alas ! they little know that the one is 
almost as impossible as the other ; and 
that the work of persuading the growers 
and venders of opium to relinquish the 


source of their ill-gotten wealth, is as 
difficult as the task of curing a confirmed 
opium-smoker of his evil habits; ami 
that both are to be effected, alone, by 
that Power which can cause the Ethiop- 
ian to change his skin, and the leopard 
his spots ; and make those who have 
been accustomed to do evil learn to do 
well. £ut, surely, when the evil is 
known, and its effects seen, the rulers of 
an empire which professes to be go- 
verned by tlfo principles of mildness and 
equity, wjll never lend themselves to the 
promotion of a measure which demoral- 
ises a population in such a wholesale 
manner; and, still less, condescend to 
derive a profit from that which ruins 
myriads. The East India Company 
might, if they svould, greatly diminish 
the tiade in opium. If they were to dis- 
continue the growth of it in their own 
territories, and to bind down the native 
princes in alliance with them to do the 
same, while they forbad the transport of 
it through their dominions, India would 
then be nd longer ivhat it now is, — the 
great soui ce from whence the evil origin- 
ates. Were the supplies from India cut 
off, the inconsiderable stock and inferior 
quality yielded by Turkey would be far 
from supplying and satisfy ing the market, 
•and the practice sink into desuetude, 
nom the fewer facilities afforded for its 
gratification. The lands now employed 
in the cultivation of the poppy being ne- 
cessarily rich and fertile, would, if laid 
out in the raising of other productions, be 
equally valuable to the possessors ; and, 
while the revenue was not diminished, 
the happiness, health, and industry of the 
people, would he increased ; in addition 
to which, the Divine blessing would, 
doubtless, be doubly bestowed on those 
who reftounced an apparent benefit to 
themselves, in order to extend a real good 
to others. * * * In putting down 

the slave-trade, it was not considered 
too much to maintain a naval force on the 
coast of Africa ; and to abolish slavery 
in the British dominions, the sum of 
twenty millions was willingly sacrificed ; 
yet slavery wa s n ot productive of more 
misery ana death tliah the opium traffic, 
nor were Britons more implicated in the 
former than in the latter. In the case 
before us, however, no compensation 
money could be demanded, and only a 
few light aimed vessels would be re* 
quired ; while the real compensation 
would be the turning of four millions 
annually into another channel, to the 
benefit of our manufactures and the mo- 
ther country. By paying four millions 
for opium, the Chinese shew that they 
have money to spend ; and if we can but 
induce them to take our cottons and 
woollens instead of our opium, we shall 
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be blessing them, and enriching our- 
selves. The money paid for opium is 
. equal to what we give for our teas : thus 
the Chinese are parting with their pro- 
duce for what is worse than useless, 
while it impoverishes their country, anti 
diminishes their population.”— Ibid, pp. 
90-9*. 

<€ Should the Chinese ever determine 
on stopping the trade, it will be from a 
far different motive than a wish to ex- 
clude the Gospel. The dt^rmined per- 
severance and the audacious (Wing with 
which the opium traffic is pushed ifor- 
ward, to the real injury of his people, as 
well as the defiance of his authority, ex- 
asperates the emperor a great deal more 
than the distribution of ti acts along the 
coast. IS ever was a weak and pusillani- 
mous government more violently roused 
than the Chinese authorities appear to 
be on the subject of the illicit traffic in 
opium. The native dealers in the drug 
are obliged to flee into holes \md corners ; 
the foreign opium -merchants have been 
required to leave 6*anton ; "the quiet 
anchorage of the receiving-ships at Kap- 
sing-Moon has been broken up, and the 
smugglers obliged to retreat to Hong- 
kong Bay. In addition to all this, the 
admiral of the port has declared, that, if 
the opium-smugglers do not discontinue ‘ 
their illicit transactions, lie will bring 
down thousands of war-junks, which 
shall liem them in on every side, like the 
men on a chess-board, so that it will be 
impossible to escape. If the trade be 
stopped, therefore, it will be in conse- 
quence of the progress of evil, and not 
the efforts to do good, in China .” — Ibid 
pp, 500, 507. 

From the varied proofs and facts which 
we have presented, it is clear thaf the use 
of opium as a luxury is in the highest 
degree deleterious and ruinous; that 
not a few of the most delicious acres of 
India arc absorbed in the cultivation of 
it ; that smuggling, with all its demo- 
ralising effects, is essentially bound up 
with its history ; t hat t he practice 
menaces our comfheTclaT relationship 
with China, and intetposes one of the 
most formidable barriers to the exten- 
sion of the Christian faith and the ex- 
pansion of European civilisation. These 
are neither light nor remole topics ; 
they come home to most classes, and, 
sooner or later, must tell on our na- 
tional and social interests. The Chinese 
begin to identify poison-dealers with 
Englishmen, and clandestine smug- 
gling with English traffic. Right or 
' ' roi, g, they lay the responsibility of the 
whole of this nefarious traffic on our 


name and nation. It never can be 
urged as an apology for the continu- 
ation of this contraband trade, that we 
are not to be held answerable for what 
we cannot put down or regulate. We 
nesert that Britain can suppress it. We 
have put do^vn the slave-trade in our 
West Indian colonies; given the death- 
blow to smuggling on our coasts, and 
in the highland districts of Scotland ; 
and wherever England’s flag has floated 
on the winds, in her efforts to vindicate 
humanity and secure the rights and 
liberties of men, victory and success 
have followed in her wake. As long 
as we do not shew at least a disposition 
to protect the Chinese fropi so iniqui- 
tous a trade, sve cannot complain if 
the Celestial Empire shuts us out from 
its millions, ‘and the couvt of the celes- 
tial king brands us as poisonmongers 
and barbarians. 

The following communication from 
an Indian resident, of great respecta- 
bility, is only an additional proof that 
smuggling is in every instance most 
demoralising ; and that a surveiliftnet 
ill regulated, and composed of men ac- 
cessible to extortion and bribery, is 
worse even than utter'heglect : — 

“The evils which the cultivation of 
opium entails upon our fellow -subjects 
in India, arise partly from the ryots in 
the opium districts of Patna and Benares 
being compelled to give up fixed portions 
of their lands for the production of the 
poppy. It is true, that the honourable 
company pay fairly for the lands and 
labour thus wrested from the ryot 
(fanner) , and did the* amount paid by 
the government find its way honestly 
into the possession of these people, there 
might net be so much cause of complaint 
in this matter ; but the contrary is tlic 
case. These payments have to pass 
through the hands of numerous employe* 
of the government ; and scarce twenty 
per cent of it ever reaches the legitimate 
owner. The evils of the cultivation, 
however, do not end here. In conse- 
quence of being obliged forcibly to culti- 
vate this highly- taxed drug, the peasant 
is constantly exposed to a suspicion of 
retaining some part of the produce for 
private sale ; the surveillance of the 
police is, therefore, especially directed to 
these unhappy creatures ; and the op- 
pressions which they are subjected to in 
this way surpass belief. They are ex- 
posed to every sort of annoyance which 
the ingenuity of the authorised plun- 
derers (the polico and the custom-house 
searchers) can devise, in order to ex- 
tort bribes. The privacy of their mi- 
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serable abodes, the sanctity of their fe- 
males, is intruded upon by these harpies 
of government ; and no redress can be 
given by the government, unless they 
abolish the production of this accursed 
drug. Were the cultivation of it trans^ 
ferred to private individuals, the evil 
would (as far as the cultivation is con- 
cerned) be greatly mitigated ; inasmuch 
as the servants of private individuals 
would not hafte power to oppress the na- 
tives to the extent possessed by those of 
the government, and there would be £r 
distant hope of redross to an oppressed” 
native in the government courts. In the 
customs, I never met an honest native. 
Those who are employed, enter it with 
the :so]e intention of doing the best they 
can for themselves. Therefore, the 
bribe, y and perjury, apparent and ac- 
knowledged in the system, m> most la- 
mentable. 

“ 1 have already said, that the right of 
search is entrusted to characters such as 
I have described. Therefore all goods 
passing the main artery of India — the 
Ganges — ar i exposed to it. 3Sow, this 
right is not in any way *scd to protect 
♦he government; it is held out by the 
custom-house officers as a means of ex- 
tol ling bribes. Tins tax upon goods is 
made in e\ ery ,seaa§h- house established 
along the line they have to travel. Nor 
are merchant-boats alone subjected to 
these extortions. They fall heavily upon 
mere travellers, especially pilgrims, anti 
those w ho travel with their families. 

! he latter usually have a separate npart- 
n.mt for their wives, sisters, and other 
females, which the officers threaten to 
enter, under the pretext of suspecting 
that opium is concealed there ; and wo 
know thal a respectable Hindoo would 
sacrifice all he has in the world, rather 
than expose his wives to insult from 
these miscreant searchers. • 

«• The same system of extortion exists 
upon goods and persons conveyed by 
land, whenever they come within the 
limits of inland custom-houses. 

“ To sum up the curse consequent on 
this right of search, which springs from 
the government trade in opium, I may 
say they are as follow : — The exactions 
and corruptions ; the grievous delay ; 
the insolent exercise of low, ill-paid au- 
thority ; the interruption of communica- 
tion, by shutting up ferries, roads, and 
routes ; the distress and ruin resulting 
from false seizures and confiscations (got 
up by the custom-house people to blind 
the government) ; the diversion of trade 
into channels less impeded ; the advance- 


ment of price of all goods, by reason of 
thesf* checks and annoyances ; and, worst 
of all, the demoralisation of the habits of 
all parties connected with or exposed to 
the influence of these oppressive and un- 
just measures.” 

Mr. Thelwall, with the just feelings 
of a Christian minister, remonstrates 
against the supineness of the British 
government in connexion with this 
question. He shews the fatal prospects 
opening uj to our eastern commerce ; 
the discredit accumulating on our na- 
tional character, but especially the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of the evan- 
gelisation of vast continents. On this 
last topic our. author speaks with 
power ; but unless he can impart a 
sense of ordinary decency to Lord 
Melbourne, straightforwardness to Lord 
John Russell, and common-sense to 
that menageriff which English courtesy 
deigns to Signify with the name of a 
cabinet, he need not form very san- 
guine hopes of success. The man who 
could insult the queen, degrade the 
church, and disgrace his office by in- 
troducing at court, and going out of 
ltis way to introduce, the advocate and 
prime concocter of that beastly and re- 
volutionary abomination called the 
Social System, is impervious to the 
high and sacred reasonings of this 
book. He has no one sympathy in 
common with Mr. Thelwall. The 
statesman who could introduce to our 
virgin queen the impugner of the holy 
relationship of marriage, would feel 
no scruples whatever in introducing 
opium * ta China. It is the misfortune 
of our country and the age to be 
crushed by a ministerial monopoly, 
which has neither the sagacity of states- 
men, nor the dignity of Britons, nor 
the principle of Christians. Their 
strength and sting are in their tail ; their 
shelter in danger is in bedchamber- 
ladies’ pettisosW t^eir object, ex- 
clusive and consuming, place and pay ; 
and the fruits of their too-long incuba- 
tion, intestine and civil war at home, 
contempt and defiance from abroad, a 
weakened monarchy, an injured church ; 
and all good and great organs in the 
empire giving simultaneous utterance 
to a well-known address in parallel 
circumstances and persons, “ Quousque 
tandem abutere nostra patientia?” 


* V e suspect that the late colonial secretary, Lord Glenelg, from his w'ell-known 
somnolency, had been studying or smoking the opium trade with China, instead of 
minding the colonies. 
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Mr. Tlielwall suggests what we con- 
cur in, that government be requestf d to 
lay before both houses of parliament 
annual returns for the last ten years, as 
follow : — 

“ 1. The quantity of opium cleared at 
the custom-houses of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and all other places in the India 

Company's dominions, for China, or for 
Sincapore, or any other port, for the pur- 
pose of being eventual!* conveyed to 
China. 

** 2. The number of vessel! unt^r the 
British flag which have been moored at 
Lintin, or immediately in the vicinity of 
the ports of China, as depots for Gpium. 

“ 3. The number, tonnage, and parti- 
cular character of tfce vessels which 
have been, and are employed, in carrying 
opium from our different presidencies in 
.India to China. 

“ f. The treaty of commerce between 
the East India Company atid the Chinese 
government, or the Chinese authorities 
at Canton. ^ • 

“ 5. I he orders of the East India , 
Company to theii commandcis and offi- 
cers, prohibiting them from conveying 
opium in tlieir ships, when the East 
India Company had the monopoly of the 
trade between England and China. . 

4t 6. Copies of the decrees and mani- 
festoes issued by the government of 
China, whether supreme or provincial, 
for the piohihition of opium, and the 
suppiessiou of the tiade. 

“ 7. The quantity of land employed in 
the cultivation of ihe poppy within the 
territories of the East India Company, 
and the number of persons engaged In 
that cultivation, and in the preparation of 
opium. 

“ 3. Copies of any other Chinese de- 
crees or documents complaining of, or 
denouncing, any other circumstances of 
Ihe conduct and transactions of British 
merchants and residents at Canton, — 
that all their grounds of complaint and 
reproach against us may be fully known 
and investigated. 

We put the mere -expediency of the 
question out of view, an? ask for an 
investigation on tltt ground of princi- 
ple. It is abundantly evident that we 
retain our eastern empire and influence 
not by numbers, arms, or earthly bat- 
tlements — Our strength lies in 
our moral character. Let the re- 
verence and respect which it alone has 
twined round our history evaporate, 
and, like Samson shorn of his hair, 
we shall find Britain like other lands. 
And no spectacle is so painful to one- 
self, aud so humiliating in the sight of 
others, as the residuum of former great- 


ness — the d regs of departed glory. In 
such a state, the autocrat of the ltussias 
will rejoice ; the proteges of our isle 
in other parts of the earth will suffer ; 
and the names of statesmen who were 
•deaf to this as to one among many 
moral appeals, will be preserved in our 
memories, only to be loaded with our 
reproaches, and recorded in history 
with the same feelings and. on the same 
tablets as the biography of the Moslem 
who burned the library of Alexandra, 
V>r of the madman who set fire to the tem- 
ple of Diana. Their heirloom behind 
them may be notoriety , — celebrity it 
cannot be. When we behold the go- 
vernors of a nation mostjealous of its 
moral character cliuging to principle, 
even in a dissolving cabinet — risking 
all to sediue right, and justice, and 
truth — we see the confluence of the 
sympathies of the good increasing in 
volume, and surrounding them as with 
a rampart ; and as Christians we know, 
that the shield of the great Guardian of 
Righteousness upon the earth will be 
lifted over them, and in tlieir fall we 
see but the preparations of the materials 
of their speedy and more impressive 
resurrection to povf-ei. There is not 
only immortality in moral piinciplc, 
but a deathlc.ssness also in them that 

grasp it,— 

14 .1 ii stum et U'Tidcem propositi drum. 

IS on civimn ardor prav.i jubpritiuiu, 

IS on vultus instautis tv ranni 
Monte quatit .solida.” 

The results, most certainly, of this 
long- continued traffic have been ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, not only to 
British chaiactcr, but to British in- 
terest J. It appear*, fiom the most re- 
cent documents, that the Chinese go- 
vernment, in a fit of exacerbation and 
revenge, has laid an arrest on the whole 
British trade with the port of Canton, 
and, in their sweeping interdicts, pre- 
vented spotless cargoes, in unimpeach- 
able vessels, from going outward, — a 
measure not only unjust, but positively 
ruinous to those who are unoffending 
victims. It is visiting the sins of the 
guilty on the guiltless, and making 
honesty pay for the profits of past 
contraband traffic. 

This, however, is not the whole mis- 
chief. Foreigners of distinction, totally 
unconnected with the traffic, have been 
detained as hostages, if we may use the 
expression, in order to compel those 
who are supposed holders of opium to 
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give up all they have of the detested 
drug to the Chinese authorities. This 
is not fair, again, to those who have no 
earthly connexion with the trade ; and 
it must also prove a ruinous loss to the 
holders of opium, who have embarked* 
capital in that trade almo^ under the 
sanction, at least with the connivance, 
of the Chinese authorities. But loss of 
liberty and property is not the whole 
amount of the visitation of the em- 
perors most celestial animosity. It 
appears, from the memorial of the!* 
British merchants at Canton, that those 
Europeans now in detention are to be 
heid responsible, even with their lives , 
foi llic uucotylilioiial surrender of all 
the opium possessed by (Tiber persons, 
over whom they can necessarily exer- 
cise no control. These are proofs of 
the passionate vengeance of an uncul- 
tivated and savage race. We cannot 
acquit the British merchants of coun- 
tenancing smuggling in their trade with 
Chum, whether from ignorance, or 
fiom the obvious connivance of the 
Chinese authoutics, or from a \yeli- 
ascertamcd experience of the utter in- 
smeeuty and hypocrisy of the man- 
darins and authoifties of China ; but 
no one in lus senses can vindicate the 
Chinese in their pait of the collision. 
They have menaced minder, and have, 
neen guilty of unwarrantable confisca- 
tion of goods. The large fleet of ship- 
ping lying at W hampoa, not in any 
icspect chargeable with blame or par- 
ticipation in the opium trade, has been 
placed among the detenus by the Chi- 
nese authorities ; and the iniquities of 
a section — iniquities encouraged indi- 
rectly and sub rosa by China —-have 
been punished in the persons of those 
who in principle and in practice upheld 
an above-board and honourable com- 
merce. The real or assumed irritation 
of the Chinese has influenced their 
engagements with the English. It ap- 
pears, from despatches very lately re- 
ceived, that Captain Elliot, on the part 
of our government, surrendered the 
opium in the port on the following 
conditions On the surrender of one- 
fourth, the detenus in Canton to have 
their servants ; on the delivery of one- 
lvalf, thj passage-boats to have full 
permission to run ; and on the sur- 
render of the three-fourths, the whole 
trade to be opened ; and after the 
surrender of the whole, the intercourse 
and exchange to resume the usual 
channels. Nothing places the insin- 
cerity of the Chinese authorities in 


stronger relief than the inode in 
which they implemented the compact. 
When one -half of the opium had 
been surrendered, Mr. Shellibere went 
to the mandarin and requested that, 
on terms of agreement, a schooner 
might be allowed to pass to Canton. 
The very palpable reply was a volley 
of stones, and the merciless bambooing 
of a number of the crew. Capt. Elliot, 
however, determined to persevere in 
surrendering the whole 20,000 chests; 
and, tn case of the Chinese persisting 
in their insulting and unjust conduct, 
to make Canton too hot for any one 
to remain in it. This is the right 
course ; these savages must be taught 
a variety of wholesome lessons. A 
prompt and vigorous intervention on 
the part of the British nation will awe 
them into orderly conduct, and teach 
them the necessity of just and honour- 
able policy. The only difficulty is the 
position of"the Americans . Jonathan 
appears disposed to submit to any 
insult, rather than lose his trade with 
China. Should this be the fact, we 
may, by a rash and precipitate policy, 
Uirn that important traffic into American 
ports. G reat prudence and cautious po- 
licy is doubtless requited ; and should 
any calm follow the present excitement, 
it will lie absolutely necessary to fix 
some permanent arrangements with the 
Chinese authorities. There cannot be 
any intercourse with a nation whose 
authorities, on the reception of 4 note 
from Pekin, are ready to confiscate the 
goods and injure the persons of un- 
blemished traders. It is on this part 
of our intercourse with China that 
Mr.Thelwall appears to have collected 
and collated least. lie has fixed the 
whole guilt on British merchants, and 
it may be, on the British nation. We 
do not wish to shift the burden from 
the shoulders on which it legiti- 
mately rest&; but there is much to pal- 
liate and to excuse the opium traffic, 
as far as mercantile treaty and com- 
mercial restrictions are involved. 
There was not that well -ascertained 
prohibition on the part of the Chinese, 
which the first blush would indi- 
cate. Their orders were not to be 
relied on, their sincerity was ques- 
tionable throughout. There was the 
semblance of interdict, but the reality 
of connivance. The guilt lies in the 
moral , not in the commercial part of 
the question ; and that guilt is precisely 
the same as that of the dealers in gin, 
or any other deleterious element ; and 
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he must be aware that opportunities of traded We reprobate both. We corn- 

profit are too tempting to be rested mend neither gin nor laudanum. Only 

by the millions, though that profit let it be understood, that the objection 

should be reaped from death-beds and to botli is moral ; and the reprobation 

premature graves. We do not vindi- of the one more than the other must 

cate or apologise for this ; but the go- ftrise from commercial rather than 

vernment that extracts an enormous Christian crnsiderations. But, on both 

revenue from the sale of giz, should grounds, we shall rejoice to see a tem- 

be very cautious in hulling its ana- perate exercise of national influence and 

themas against them wjjo absorb a authority, on the part of 1 Britain, in 

lesser revenue from its sister-spirit, restraining or modifying the opium- 

opium. At least, consistency demands ^rade, and regulating the conditions of 
that any outcry on the iniquities of the our traffic with China. We cannot be 

latter, should be followed up by a too jealous, not merely of evil, but of 

corresponding protest against the abo- the appearance of evil, being legible on 

minations of the former. It may be said the face of the national character of 

that there is this difference: the con- England. The enemies ef our religion 

sumers of opium are Heathens, whereas and of our nation are too ready to turn 

the consumers of gin are Christians. This, a very litll* pftiext to a plea for reject- 

however,is a fallacy. Take a gin-drinker ing the one and sinking the other; and 

from Drury Lane, or the purlieus of nations more ignoble and dastardly in 

Wapping, and an opium-eating serf or character, less scrupulous, and more 

mandarin from Cajjton ; and the ad van- avaricious, are standing by, like vul- 

tage, both intellectual and moral, is de- tures on fields of carnage, preparing to 

cidedly in favour of the latter. It will gather spoils out of any quarrel that 

be found that the worst of Heathens may arise. Let the honomable name 

are those geographically denominated of British merchant letain its weight, 

Christians. Surely, then, the difference even on the Exchange of Canton ; and 

between the guilt of selling opium a; the dignity of the first Christian em- 

Canton and Whimpao, and that of pi re in the world suiter no depreciation 

selling poisonous gin at Fearon’s, or in the sight even of the court of Pekin. 

Thomson’s, in London, is morulh /, The question to which we have turned 

though not commercially the same. the attention of our leaders is at the 

Perhaps, if the statistics of premature present hour of great morn!, coin- 
death- and suicides in England arising rnercial, and national moment ; per- 

from wh isky and gin-drinking could haps of physiological value also. This, 

be contrasted with those of opium- and the very interesting materials we 

eating in China, a moral guilt would have drawn from various sou ices, are 

evolve that would prompt another our best apology for entering at some 

Christian philanthropist to wrKe a book length on a question, the interest and 

entitled “ The Iniquities of the Gin- freshness of which are but of yesterday. 


A NEWSPAPER EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES. 

I remember when I was only ten paper— that daily organ of intelligence 

years of age, and my father made me by which my father appeared to govern 

read to him daily the leadkg article of his own — was all my ambition. This 

the Courier newspaper, wondering at dream of greatness- — alas ! how little 

the editorial 7re, and fancying to myself the greatness of an editor is, my ex- 

the power of a being who dispensed perience was to shew — was treated 

his opinions with the majesty of abso- with ridicule by my father, who had in 

lute sovereigns in the promulgation of view for me a very different pursuit; 

their decrees. As I could not he a but Fortune, strange, capricious For- 
king, but, young as I was, had already tune, granted “ what my aged sire de- 

tried my hand at what my partial pa- nied/’ As I am not writing the history 

rents called literature, my imagination of my life, but merely my political re- 

soared towards that other majesty, miniscences, I will pass over the next 

which, like the throne of a monarch, six years of my existence, and come at 

has its satellites and its detractors, al- once to that period when the town in 

though in a lesser degree. Next to being which I lived, and which had until 

king of England, to be the editor of a then been satisfied with feeding daily 

newspaper, and of the Courier news- upon the lucubrations of the London 
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press, resolved upon having a journal 
of its own. At this time I had written, 
and even published, some fugitive 
pieces of bad poetry, and equally bad 
prose. The columns of a local news- 
paper were opened to me through the# 
kindness of the proprietor^ who was 
my friend ; and on many occasions I 
figured in the office as an amateur 
editor. Professionally, and for bread, 
however, I had hitherto had no con- 
nexion with the newspaper press. The 
first guinea I ever earned — for I need* 
not say that I had gratified my desire 
to appear in print at the sacrifice of my 
purse — was as the paid correspondent 
of a London paper, to which I sent 
accounts of the fashionable movements 
of my place of resideng*. I was de- 
stined, however, simple chronicler as I 
was of arrivals and departures, to 
plunge at once into matters of deeper 
import. A corporal of the Oxford 
militia, who had been guilty of insub- 
ordination, was brought to this place « 
to lake his trial before a. general court- 
martial. I attended the court, # and 
sent, a report of the trial to London. 
The man was sentenced to receive a 
thousand lashes ;• but scarcely two 
hundred had been inflicted, when he 
fainted, and was conveyed back to 
prison for the humane purpose of heal- 
ing his wounds, and enabling him to 
receive the remainder of his punish- 
ment. There were circumstances at- 
tending this sentence which excited 
great public notice, and became the 
foundation of a motion for an inquiry 
in the House of Commons, by Sir 
Francis Burdett. It was necessary for 
this motion that the reporter of the trial 
should be found ; and Col. Wafdle, of 
famous memory, paid me a visit, ami 
received from me a declaration that my 
leport was correct. My acquaintance 
with Col. Wardle led to an introduction 
to Sir Francis Burdett, and to all that 
sort of intimacy which takes place be- 
tween politicians and their agents, 
when the former have any purpose to 
be served. My remark, however, is 
general, — for the conduct of Sir Francis 
towards me was gentlemanly and kind. 
Our united efforts to gain what we 
called justice for the poor corporal 
fell, as the French say, dans Veau , 
perhaps deservedly; but we did not 
think so at the time. I became inti- 
mate with Wardle, and paid him a 
visit at his house in Tunbridge Wells, 
where he was residing with his family, 
and attracting considerable notice; 


chiefly, however, through his eldest 
daughter, an extraordinary girl, who 
was devoting her own private fortuue 
to put down monopoly and extortion 
amongst the tradesmen of the Wells. 
She had turned miller, brewer, milk- 
seller, and I know not what else, and 
had laid it down as a principle in 
every branch of her multifarious occu- 
pations, not to discontinue until she 
had brought tile prices down. Wardle 
himself was a good-natured, pleasant 
man in his family circle ; but wild and 
extravagant when discussing politics, 
lie was evidently sore at having to 
play the subordinate to Sir Francis 
Burdett, and would occasionally in- 
dulge in severe remarks upon him. It 
is now thirty years ago, and yet it 
seems to me as only yesterday, that I 
was sitting with him one evening after 
tea, when the conversation turned upon 
Sir Francis. “ Burdett,” said Wardle, 
“ is neithef what In? is, nor what he 
fancies himself to be. With all his 
ideas of equality and reform, you will 
see him one day in the ranks of the 
Tories.” This was, of course, in- 
tended as reproach — the bitterest re- 
proach that Wardle, with his levelling 
opinions, could make ; but the friends 
of Burdett may give to it a different 
interpretation. They may say that, 
even thirty years ago, Sir Francis 
evinced, even to his closest political 
associates, an occasional conviction 
that he was then wrong. Now com- 
menced my knowledge of Mary Anne 
Clarke; but my acquaintance with her 
was slight. It was not till a much 
later period of my life that I saw much 
of this extraordinary but unprincipled 
woman ; for at the period in question, 
a coolness had already taken place be- 
tween her and Wardle ; and soon, like 
most of those who associate for unkind 
purposes, from the most ardent friends 
they became the most implacable foes. 

I was twenty-two years of age, and 
still remained in the country. I had 
abandoned literature, and political re- 
lations of every kind, when a gentle- 
man named Shadgett called upon me, 
and introduced Mr. Wooller, then a 
printer in London. Mr. Wooller had 
an intention of starting a second news- 
paper, which was to be what we should 
now call Conservative ; and which, in 
order that it might bear its principles 
upon its front, was to be called ** The 
Brighton Royalist for at Brighton it 
was to make its appearance, and it as- 
pired to the patronage and support of 
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the court. This paper was to be in 
Brighton what the Morning Post. is in 
London, — the same avowed principles, 
objects, and views. It was proposed 
by Wooller to divide the property into 
three shares, of wlwcli I was to hold 
one. The prospectus was printed, and 
distributed ; the day of the appearance 
of the first number was fixed, and a 
good number of subscribers had been 
obtained, when I rectfved a letter 
from Mr. Wooller, informiity me that 
he had changed his mind ; but very 
honourably offering to reimburse my 
outlay. A few days afterwards, there 
appeared in London the first number 
ofWooller’s Black Dwarf. As a specu- 
lation, this was probafily a much better 
concern than “The Brighton Royalist” 
would have proved ; but, oh, the in- 
consistency of political writers ! “In 
one short month — nay, nut a month/’ a 
paper addressing itself to the passions 
of republicans artel infidels, from the 
pen which prepared the moral, loyal, 
and Conservative prospectus of the 
“ Royalist!’' and yet Mr. Wooller im- 
mediately attracted notice as a patnot 
m the first degree. Ne\erwas a ]>o- 
litical publication of the kind moic 
successful than the Black Dwarf : 
even old Cobbett was for a lime 
eclipsed. The time was well chosen ; 
men’s minds were excited for reform or 
revolution, and they eagerly drank m 
the intoxicating draught which was of- 
fered to them. The style in which the 
work was written was calculated to 
fascinate; and there was an appearance 
of self-conviction about tl t »e writer 
which commanded attention, even 
from those who disliked the principles 
that he professed. The Black Dwarf 
is no more; its author has become a 
comparatively tranquil man, and re- 
ceives in private circles, I believe, 
that esteem which as a politician he so 
little deserved. How strange are the 
turns of fortune ! Not many weeks 
after the. first appearance of the Black 
Dwarf I removed to London, and 
was almost immediately waited upon 
by my acquaintance Shadgelt, who had 
always professed Conservative opinions, 
and was induced to join him in starting 
a weekly publication, which we called 
the While Dwarf. If the respective 
titles of the two works were the anti- 
podes of colour, so were their contents 
the antipodes of principle. The Black 
Dwarf was revolutionary, the White 
Dwarf was conservative; the Black 
Dwarf attacked religion, the While 


Diem;/* supported it. I had received a 
religious education, and saw with pain 
the progress that infidelity had made. 
The difference of our success was as 
great as that of our principles. Some 
thousands of the Black Dwarf were 
sold weekly, whilst the White Dwarf 
rarely reached a sale of three hundred, 
although some of the best talent in 
London had been procured for it. Our 
purse did not enable ns to persevere 
for the mere pleasure of attempting to 
Mo good ; and Shadgett recommended 
an application to the ministry for sup- 
port. After many objections, 1 con- 
sented to adopt this course; and Shad- 
gett, as the readier way of obtaining an 
interview with ljonl Sidmouth, who 
was then sectary of state for the 
home department, wrote to him to say, 
tfiat lie had an important communica- 
tion to make. The day following the 
receipt of the letter was fixed by Lord 
Sidmouth for receiving us. This was 
my first visit to a minister, i ascended 
the steps of the Home Office trem- 
blingly; foi, m addition to the or- 
dinary timidity of youth, l was ashamed 
of the falsehood which had be* n m- 
sorted to for the pirpo-se of sccunng 
an audience. We were at once intro- 
duced to I^oid Sidmouth, who was at 
that time — I am speaking of ue.ul) 
thirty yeais ago — a handsome man, 
with a forehead indicating great intelli- 
gence. After some general observa- 
tions by my partner, Shadgelt, about 
irreligion and republicanism, the min- 
ister politely requested us to come at 
once to the purport of our visit, as his 
very minutes were numbered by occu- 
pation. find mg that Mr. Shadgelt 
was at‘ a loss for the means of extricat- 
ing himself from his false position, I 
candidly told his lordship, that the mode 
which had been adopted to obtain an 
audience was a ruse, of which I was 
ashamed ; and that, so far from having 
any thing of importance to the govern- 
ment to communicate, we weio mere 
suitors for his patronage and support in 
a publication of which we were the 
conductors. My candour was so far 
well employed, that his lordship, with 
equal franknesss, informed me, that if 
I had adopted any other course, "lie 
would have desired a messenger to 
shew us to the door. Our conference 
terminated in our obtaining an order 
for a hundred copies of our paper to be 
sent weekly to the Home Office ; and 
for some weeks this was the extent of 
his patronage. Subsequently, how- 
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ever, when Mr. Shadgett had with- 
drawn from the publication, and I 
stood alone, the number was increased 
from a hundred to a thousand copies ; 
and, as the general sale had also in- 
creased, I found myself in the receipt* 
of a net annual profit of ei<jht hundred 
pounds. This, for a youth of twenty-two 
was very handsome ; and at that time, if 
1 had chosea to apply for a more per- 
manent mode of remuneration, it would 
not have been refused. A misunder- 
standing subsequently, on my refusing* 
to insert an article on the proposal of an 
addition to the income of the Duke of 
Cumberland, led to the discontinuation 
of the work. # I thought myself very 
ill-used at the time; but I owe it to 
the government of the rlgy, now that I 
can look coolly and dispSssionately 
upon my own conduct in the affair, to 
acknowledge that I was in the wrong. 

From tins period, I attached myself 
firmly to the political press. A year 
after the cessation of my relations with 
the British government, »T become the 
principal editor of an English n^ws- 
pappr published abroad ; and leaving 
that, from domestic circumstances 
which required nij presence in Eng- 
land, I woiked my way through the 
different grades of employe* upon a 
London newspaper, until 1 found iny- 
>olf seated on the throne which 1 had 
coveted in boyhood, and was fairly in- 
stalled as one of the autocrats of the 
daily press. 1 look back sometimes 
with regret to this period of my exist- 
ence — to the years of alternate excite- 
ment and depression winch I passed ; 
for, although stripped of the vanity and 
conceit of editorship, there is really 
little of gratification in the post ; the 
very turmoil of the occupation has, 
however, something in it which capti- 
vates. Some writers have said, that a 
passive existence is a melancholy state, 
and with my nervous temperament, I 
am inclined to believe that they are 
right. Nearly fifty winters, and almost 
incessant labour, have blanched my - 
hair; my cheeks have been hollowed 
by care, and my step made weak by 
the continued agitation of my nerves, 

I have had disappointments and morti- 
fications, and in a premature old age 
am paying the penalty of the false am- 
bition of youth ; yet even now I find 
the alternation ofhope and despondency 
a more natural condition than that 
which results from the absence of ex- 
citement. 1 am not ready to admit, 
with some philosophers, llrat there is a 


happiness even in grief ; but I believe, 
withtAzais, that there is a magnetic 
fluid flowing in our veins, and that we 
are mere beings of alternate expansion 
and compression. In the difference of 
quautity or quality of this fluid consists 
the difference of the races and condi- 
tions of njen. In our expansions are 
our enjoyments, in the compression 
from without are our sufferings : the 
equilibrium i^i state of non-existence. 

Before ^ became a newspaper editor, 
the public mind had been for years in 
a state of excitement. In my own 
time, however, L have witnessed changes 
which the boldest of the politicians of 
the last century would not have ven- 
tured to predict. To what extent 
newspaper editors have aided in effect- 
ing or retarding the changes of the last 
three reigns, I will not attempt to say. 
We have hat> some choice spirits in 
this way, and some turbulent ones : 
their importance, hoVever, may have 
* been ovei rated by the many, arid too 
little appreciated by the few. 

The throne of a newspaper is not 
without its trappings ; but he who fills 
4 has not always an easy scat. What- 
ever may be the party whose cause he 
advocates, he has to contend against 
the “ envy, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness ” of human nature in their worst 
form. Distrusted by his own partisans, 
detested by his political adversaries, ha- 
rassed within and assailed from with- 
out, he totters alike under his own 
magnificence and the blows of his as- 
sailants. But of all editors, the Trea- 
sury haclfc — he who, whilst he is in his 
own little court of parasites, surrounded 
by a fictitious independence, holds his 
power at the will of a Treasury whipper- 
in, or the caprice of a foreign secretary, 
is by far the most to be pitied. 
There is no state of dependence so de- 
grading as this, — no slavery so truly 
galling an£ severe. I have avoided 
this degradation; for, although at one 
time reputed to be a*Treasury scribe, my 
true condition was one of honourable 
independence. Under one govern- 
ment, my support was solicited ; but 
my feelings were not forced ; and under 
another, where dictation was attempted, 
I withdrew from the connexion, pre- 
ferring the quiet of poverty to a posi- 
tion which was only to be retained by 
a base subserviency to men who, truck- 
ling in their own sphere, imagined that 
the pen of a writer was to be secured 
and his soul to be hired at the same 
time. But I have witnessed all the 
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whereabouts of the creature, and know 
well what he is. „ 

It is a pretty general opinion with 
the public, that the scribes of the Trea- 
sury and of the Foreign Office are 
themselves contributors to the news- 
papers. This, however, is rarely the 
case. The mode of communication 
between the Treasury and its journal* 
used to be this: — Every morning, the 
editor, sub-editor, or su£-sub. — for in 
respectable newspapers the assistant 
editor has also an aide — went to the 
Treasury and the Foreign Office to 
learn if there were any news, and to re- 
ceive instructions as to the tone which 
the editor was to assume. If the editor 
in person paid this visR, he was usually 
received at the Treasury by what is 
called the patronage-secretary, who is 
the gentleman charged with the manage- 
ment of the secret machinery of the 
government, and the drilling of the 
ministerial members of the llousc of 
Commons; in which latter office he is 
assisted by the official whipper-in. 
This personage was the medium of 
communication between the cabinet 
and the editors of the newspapers 
which were in their interest ; for, 
notwithstanding the importance at- 
tached by some members of the cabinet 
to the support of newspapers, they 
rarely condescended to give audience 
to the editors. This affectation of su- 
periority is almost exclusively confined 
to the English character. In France, 
the editors of government newspapers 
are in direct communication with the 
ministers ; and such is the case even in 
Germany aud Russia, where literary 
men hold a higher rank than in Eng- 
land, although the pecuniary advan- 
tages which they possess may not be 
so great. At the English Foreign 
Office, the editor had the high honour 
of being admitted to the presence of 
no less a person than the tender-secre- 
tary of state; but if the sub-editor, or 
his sub„ attended* he was generally 
turned over to a chief clerk ; who, 
whilst the visitor waited, would commu- 
nicate with his superior. If an article 
highly in favour of the government, 
and calculated, by the tact with which 
it was written, to serve their cause, ap- 
peared in a semi-official paper, it did 
not follow that the great men thought 
it worth while to communicate to the 
writer the expression of their satisfac- 
tion, although this was sometimes done ; 


but if, on the contrary, by neglecting to 
pay the daily visit, in order to see 
which way the vane pointed, or from 
any other cause, the editor should have 
written some article, or paragraph of an 
.article, which created.displeasure,he was 
summoned to the presence of the secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or of the under- 
secretary of the Foreign Office, as the 
case might be, and reminded, in po- 
lite but very positive terms, that he 
was not a free agent ; and that if 
tthe indiscretion were to be repeated, 
the government would feel it necessary 
to take some means of letting the pub- 
lic know that they had no direct con- 
nexion with his journal. Some curious 
scenes have resulted from this temporary 
exercise of free agency. I reinembi i 
an editoi ■ having been once sent for 
by an under-secretary of state of the 
Foreign Department ; who, m lus usual 
polite, but truly official manner, ex- 
pressed, in the name of lus supenor, 
the deep regiet which was felt at the 
tone which ha had for several days as- 
sumed ; and informed him, that if the 
same line of conduct were to be pei- 
sisteil in, it would become necessary to 
inform the different»»embas$ies that the 
minister disowned it. 4< ^ our articles/’ 
said the under-secretary , :t have aheady 
led to remonstrances from two ol the 
ambassadors ; and his lordship has in 
vain replied, that as theie is not, strict!} 
speaking, an official paper in England, 
he can only advise not contiol the 
editors of those papers by which the 
government is generally supported. 
The ambassadors, who cannot conceive 
that papers affecting to advocate the 
cause of ministers can contain any ar- 
ticle which has not been previously 
submitted for approbation, turn a deaf 
ear to all my lord’s statements. You 
will see, therefore, how important it i^> 
to be careful in these matters ; and un- 
derstand, that if there be a repetition of 
such conduct on your part, the govern- 
ment must withdraw its patronage from 
your paper/’ Now, it had so oc- 
curred, that the very articles com- 
plained of by the foreign secretary had 
given great satisfaction to the premier; 
and, only on the preceding day, the edi- 
tor had received from the secretary of the 
Treasury a letter, in which he expressed, 
by desire of that noble lord, the plea- 
sure which they had afforded. On 
producing this important document, 
and placing it in the hands of the under- 


* This kind of Treasury connexion is said no longer to exist. 
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secietary, lie could only express his 
astonishment, and request, as a particu- 
lar favour, that the editor would keep 
secret the difference of opinion which 
appeared to exist between the premier 
and the secretary of state on a question 
of such importance as the foreign policy 
of the British cabinet. Something of 
the same kind, with the difference that 
1 had no official connexion with the 
go\ eminent, once occurred to myself, 
ilaving published, in anticipation of 
ihe London Gazelle, an official 
spatch, winch had been given to me 
by a friend at the Admiralty, 1 was dc- 
sued to wait upon the lord high ad- 
iiiu. 'll, that c( 4 centiic but amiable man 
hating resolved upon a personal exa- 
mination ol Uk- culprit.# It is an old 
siving, that if you wish to obtain a fa- 
\uur from a great man, you should 
ne\er w.ut upon him until lie has dined, 
for food and dunk are said to be mai- 
vellou.s sedatives o! (he angei of man. 

1 did nut, therefore, expect a very kind * 
icceplion, as the time Mixed upon for 
my visit was one o’clock in the /lay, 
when the effect of the breakfast must 
iia\e gone off, and the stomach must 
be iri th.it state of Exhaustion and irrita- 
tion winch results from a redundancy of 
•In* gastric juice, with nothing to act 
upon but the stomach itself. I was 
ii« Lie prepared, however, for the storm 
that I bad to encounter. The lord high 
admiral began with a Sir as cold as the 
glacial pole, and as violent as if the 
four winds and the thirty-two points 
were all puffing upon it at the same 
time. “ Sir,” said the lord high ad- 
miral, “ how dare you be guilty of such 
conduct V' Seeing that it was useless 
to raise my own little voice in sucli a 
mighty storm, until I could profit by 
what sailors call a lull, I allowed 
rojalty to rave on, believing that con- 
tradiction would but increase anger : 
and I was right, for in less than five 
minutes the tone of his royal highness 
changed, and, with a manner almost as 
kind as it had been violent, lie invited 
me to take a chair, and resorted to re- 


monstrance, as if ashamed of having 
triedk abuse. In another five minutes 
I had apologised and made my peace, 
and no longer saw before me the tyrant 
sailor stamping the deck, but the po- 
lished gentleman doing the honours of 
his saloon. Before I quitted u the pre- 
sence, " l had not only obtained my 
pardon, but also a gracious assurance 
that, on any other occasion when l might 
be in want uTKicws, I might, instead of 
being indebted to underlings for it, 
apply to himself. “ They do these 
thing* differently m France." In that 
country there is, attached to the foreign 
depaitment, a gentleman who is called 
chcfdc la divUuyi polilitjac, and whose 
duty it is not only to tell the editors 
of the official and semi-official papers 
what they arc to say, but who, on all 
great occasions, supplies them with ar- 
ticles for tliefr columns. Kvery aftei- 
Tiooii, a news circular is sent round to 
the government evening paper, so as 
to give it, in the way of news, a supe- 
uority over the opposition press, and 
force a circulation which the mere pe- 
cuniary aid of the government could 
diot command ; and when the govern- 
ment has morning papers in its pay,* 
official raisonne meats, as they are called, 
are frequently sent to them early in the 
evening, in order that they may appear 
on the following day. I am sorry to 
say that, for many years, a sum of 
twenty-four thousand francs was an- 
nually paid by the French government 
to the editor of a London daily paper, 
as the condition of his support ; and 
articles «vere sometimes sent to him 
from France, which were translated and 
inserted as his own. This paper stood 
alone in its corruption. The London 
press, with all its frailty, is not corrupt; 
and its general character cannot be 
affected by a solitary ease. If the 
London press be partial, it is not base ; 
if it be sorcetimes the organ of malevo- 
lence and falsehood, we may pity the 
party feeling which has enthralled it : 
but it is not corrupt in the common 
sense of corruption. Where it strikes, 


* Marshal Soult, on his recent return to office, resolved to put an end to the 
debasing system of a hired press, lie withdrew the subventions from all the papers, 
except tho Moniteut'y which is an openly avowed official organ, and the little evening 
paper called the Moniteur Pansien , which is chiefly for the publication of official news 
in tin* evening, anil the contradiction of the opposition lies of the morning. The 
attempt was a very honourable one to the marshal ; hut 1 have great doubts of its 
success. The pay being withdrawn, every paper attacked the government ; which, 
if the pay had been continued, they would have supported, as they had supported 
other governments, par principe ,— the principle of being well paid. 
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to serve its party or its friends, it is not 
like the hired bravo, who has a tariff 
for the service of his steel, but the 
officious agent of evil, anxious to obtain 
praise from those by whom it is em- 
ployed. I speak now only of the ex- 
ceptional portion of the London press, 
and not generally ; for there is no coun- 
try in which newspapers have main- 
tained so much independence, or me- 
rited so much esteem, a^in England. 
The Macaires of society have now and 
then their Bertrands on the lJfewspaper 
press ; but we should look in vain, 
amongst those who affect to govern 
public opinion, for a Macaire. Shortly 
after the revolution of 1830, an at- 
tempt was made to 'revive the sub- 
sidising system, in the solitary instance 
in which it had been formerly successful 
in England ; but it is due to the French 
government to say, that it offered 
money only to obtain justice. It had 
been sorely annojfcd by a series of ar- 
ticles on the civil list, in which esery 
thing that was mean and base was 
attributed to the king. The remon- 
strances of friends had been tried in 
vain, for the author of the articles was a, 
man of some rank, and, from his 
relations with France, and his access to 
information, he was supposed to be cor- 
rect in all that he had stated. A person 
high at the French court, and inti- 
mately connected with one of the pro- 
prietors of the English paper in which 
the attacks on the citizen-king had ap- 
peared, undertook to negotiate for a 
cessation of the course complained of. 
Every effort was made to obtain, not 
merely a neutrality as to Louis Philippe, 
which was all that he had asked for in the 
first instance, but a direct partisanship; 
and for this the editor was offered the 
sum of six thousand francs per quarter. 
The offer was indignantly refused ; but 
on its being shewn that the French king 
— or, as la jeune France styles him, the 
King of the French — had been slan- 
dered, tlje columns of the paper were 
thrown open for his justification, and 
several communications, which came 
directly from the French government, 
were inserted at different times. 

The mention of France brings me 
naturally back to my relations with 
its ambassador, the w r ily Talleyrand, 
the fawning courtier, the refined diplo- 
matist, the political juggler, but the 
polished man. When Talleyrand was 
in London, I saw him daily. I had 
known him previously ; for my father 


had been, at an early period of the re- 
volution, engaged with him in an affair 
which brought them frequently toge- 
ther, and which had left upon the mind 
of the diplomatist all the impression of 
which it was susceptible. At the re- 
storation, I was presented to him in 
Paris ; and *when, many years after- 
wards, I waited upon him in my edi- 
torial capacity, my reception w-as all 
that I could have wished. But had I 
been a perfect stranger to him, I should 
love been as well received ; for Talley- 
rand, who was all things unto all men, 
was all graciousness when he had any 
object, however small in value, to gain. 
It is, 1 believe, an established rule with 
diplomatic men, to be exceedingly civil 
towards those # who may be of use to 
them ; but* there are very few who arc 
able to play their part so well, that the 
actor wholly disappears. Talleyrand 
had that art in perfection. In his most 
cunning moments, he wore an air of 
• frankness and sincerity, which disarmed 
even the most, suspicious ; and, in in- 
quiring as to the health of ins visitor, 
or that of his wife and children, he ap- 
peared to take so personal an interest 
in what he really causd nothing about, 
that the devil himself would in a few 
moments have fallen into his toils. 
Some of our modem diplomatisis have 
attempted to play their game with Tal- 
leyrand with his own favourite wea- 
pons ; but they always reminded me 
of two men playing at ecarti, or the 
common English game o [put, in which 
one of the players fancies himself to be, 
what the other really is, well versed in 
all intricacies of the game, and of those 
weak points of his adversary on which 
he fovinds his hopes of success. If, 
in these days of knowledge, we had 
schools of mutual instruction for the 
catechism of diplomacy, as well as the 
catechism of the church, the modern 
tricksters might perhaps approach the 
ancient ; but, as it is, the old school of 
infamy appears to be the most perfect: 
at any rate, Talleyrand had no success- 
ful rival. Under the mild exterior of 
the old French nobility, he had the 
energy of the demagogue and the skill 
of the Jesuit. I do not remember his 
ever having been foiled by one of his 
own class, but he was on one occasion 
defeated by simplicity itself; — so true 
is it, that if you wish to cheat Satan, 
you can only do it by having a hearty 
contempt for his tricks. My dear old 
friend, Jeremy Bentham, who of all 
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men was the most simple as regarded 
mere worldly matters, informed me 
that, in the revolution of 1789 — which 
is usually called the great revolution, 
to distinguish it from the lesser break- 
ing out of 1830, and its still moK 
humble imitators, the affairs of May 
and June — Talleyrand called upon 
him. to request that he would prepare 
a constitution for the French people. 
Beutlmm, whose simplicity was made 
sharp by the suspicion that he enter- 
tained ofTalleyrand, and knowing that 
the many-faced diplomatist was already 
charged with two very opposite mis- 
sions — one from the Conventionists, 
and another from a minority in the 
Convention — turned a deaf ear to his 
tldtteiy, although, with ^ill his amiable 
qualities, he was one of the tamest men 
in existence, and fiankly told him that 
he had a horror of double dealing, and a 
still greater horror for triple negotiators. 
“ You tell me,” said lientl .am, “ that 
you have been charged to apply to me« 
[ Hcniham was a notorious constitution- 
maker], on the part of the quiet bour- 
geoisie of Baris, to frame a constitution 
for them, which they will immediately 
proclaim, and sc»puL an end to the 
Contention. Now, 1 have a remarkable 
dislike of cutting clean paper with a 
soiled knife ; and judge of a party by 
the agent that is employed. If the 
good people of Paris want my assist- 
ance, they must apply to me through 
somebody else.” Talleyrand never for- 
gave the straightforward honesty of 
Benthiim ; although, many years after- 
wards, when ambassador from the citi- 
zen-king, he dined occasionally with the 
old philosopher at Ins house in Queen 
Square. II is diplomacy had been at 
fciult, and his pride was mortified. Yet 
he had more than once observed, that 
the simplest persons were not always 
those who were the most easily gulled. 
False, however, as Talleyrand undoubt- 
edly was m all his diplomatic relations, 

1 must confess that in those which he 
had with the press, so far as I was con- 
cerned, he shewed considerable candour. 
It is even a fact, that when Louis Phi- 
lippe was rendering himself unpopular 
in France, he took occasion, through 
the English press, to give him very 
salutary advice. After the revolution 
of July, in the affair of June — I think 
it was June ; but, really, there have 
been so many demonstrations of the 
“ peace and good will” which were 
aid to be guaranteed by the charter of 


1830, that my memory fails me when 
I li%ve to notice any particular evidence 
of the satisfaction of lajeune France — 
I had received the first intelligence by 
courier of the new revolt, and hastened 
to communicate the intelligence to 
Talleyrand. He received it with ap- 
parent indifference, and merely said, 
“ Je m^r attendais.” A day or two 
afterwards, the providence of battles, 
which alwa^te gives the right to the 
stronger side, declared in favour of the 
citizen-kffig, who, in order that the 
mild character of his reign might be 
contrasted with that of the “ tyrant ” 
who iiad been pushed from his throne, 
declared Paris in a state of siege. 
Talleyrand, vvllb, with all his expe- 
rience of the French mob, rampant 
in victory, paltry in defeat, was less 
convinced than his royal master of the 
impunity wi4h which successful force 
may trample on its victim, was alarmed 
lest Louis*Philippe*should have gone 
too far. On this occasion, as on the 
preceding one, my own courier had 
arrived earlier than that of the embassy ; 
and as the French government had 
neglected to announce the fact by tele- 
'giaphic communication, I was the 
bearer of the news. Talleyrand threw 
off all reserve, and exclaimed, “ Cet 
homme est fou.” lie was wrong, how- 
ever; for the Parisians submitted to 
coercion with a good grace. 

Talleyrand was as eccentric as he 
was clever. In his mode of living he 
displayed his eccentricity, even more 
than in his political character. Some- 
times he would drink only water at his 
meals ; at others, he would take an 
almost immoderate quantity of wine, 
lie had a great dislike of medicine; 
and it was with difficulty, when he was 
unwell, that his niece, the Duchess de 
Dino, could induce him to take an 
aperient pill. Although few men were 
more disgraced by nature than himself, 
he was occasionally coquettish in his 
dress, and wore a, coat which a dandy, 
for its tightness, would have chosen for 
the display of his shape. From par- 
simony, however, he was always de- 
sirous of seeing his servants in roomy 
clothing ; for, in the event of change, 
the livery would serve the successor. 
I was waiting one day at his house in 
Hanover Square, whilst the Portuguese 
ambassador was closeted with him, 
when the tailor brought home one of 
the gaudy liveries which were to be 
worn on the occasion of the* approach* 
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ing visit of the Duke of Orleans. One 
of the footmen having put it on, lie IVas 
sent by tire chamberlain to ask me what 
I thought of the new livery. “ Why,” 
said I, “my good fellow, it is not a 
coat that you have got; it is a sack.” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, “I know 
that; but it is done purposely. If it 
were to fit closely, the prince would 
refuse all the liveries, so the tailor has 
made it very loose to plcffse lnm ; but 
when he shall have seen me i^i it, ami 
confirmed the order, the tailor will trick 
him by taking it in.” Now and then, 
Talleyrand would shew a high degree 
of independence. 1 1 is genei ally know u 
that the despatches whiph governments 
send to their ambassadors pass free, 
however bulky they may be, unless 
there be positive information that the 
seal of the foreign office is employed 
for contraband purposes* A custom- 
house officer is najuiall} very delicate 
in such matters. A secretary of the 
foreign office in Paris, who came over 
very frequently with despatches, had 
long been in the habit of turning this 
reserve to good profit. Case 5 ? tilled 
with contiaband goods, and scaled* 
with the official seal, had long passed 
through the custom-house at Dov er ; 
and it is unnecessary to stale that they 
never found their way to the embassy 
in Hanover Square. Emboldened by 
his success, the official smuggler 
plunged wholesale into the speculation, 
and at each journey could have slocked 
a watchousc in Jlegent Stiect. At 
length, however, the cheat was detected, 
lie arrived at Dover ; and bis cases 
being taken to the custom-house, were, 
as usual, parsed. They were lying at 
the door of the custom-house, ready to 
be taken away, when an officer fancied 
that he observed, through an opening 
in one of the cases, one of those cartons 
in which lace is packed. Jle commu- 
nicated his suspicions to hi* superior, 
who with great politeness informed the 
envoi / 1 of the presumed discovery. The 
young gentleman affected great uncon- 
cern, and defied the collector of the 
customs to open the case. “ Certainly 
not,” said the collector ; “ but I shall 
take the liberty of sending all that you 
have to London in the charge of two 
officers, and leave it to the superior 
authorities to adopt their own course.” 
This was done. On the arrival of the 
cases in London, a communication was 
instantly made to Talleyrand, with an 
intimation that he had only to express 


his belief that all the package* hearing 
bis address were really for himself, to 
pi event the necessity of examination. 
As the prince felt convinced that his 
despatches could not require the num- 
ber of packages wlueh were said to 
have arrived, lie desired that they 
might be all sent to linn, in charge of 
an officer ; and immediately ordered 
the attendance of the secretary, that lie 
might be present at the opening of 
them. There was every motive foi 
hashing up this affair, for the guilty 
party was a friend, if not a relation, 
of the minister for foreign affairs in 
Prance, and a single word from Talley- 
rand would have saved bun and Ins 
guilty confederates in the foicign office. 
Talleyrand,, ha. v ever, was inflexible; 
and twelve o’clock m the clay was fixed 
upon for the examination of the pack- 
ages. The offender did not obey the 
summons, and the seaich took place in 
his absence. I was at the embassy at 
'the time, and was requested to he pre- 
sent at the search. The despatches 
funned about a twentieth part of the 
hulk. The rest was composed of cases 
and parcels, containing laces, gloves, 
silk stockings, nbanhs and millineiy 
of various kinds, all of winch was re- 
turned to the custom-house, and con- 
fiscated in due form. 1 did not hern, 
however, that any otliei punishment 
was ever indicted upon the offender 
than the loss of the goods ; and pro- 
bably other parties hud to beat that 
loss. I know another instance of Tal- 
leyrand’s independence, which did him 
much honour. A gentleman named 
Bergeron, who bad been for many 
years secretary and libraiian to a prin- 
cess, the friend of Talleyrand, was, by 
her sudden death, deprived of occupa- 
tion. lie was known to the prince as 
an honourable man, of considerable 
talent; and was therefore kindly in- 
vited to take his meals at the Hotel 
Talleyrand, until he could be provided 
for. One would have thought that a 
man, who had disposed of a kingdom, 
could easily have found employment 
for a protect ; but such was not the 
case. Talleyrand would not ask a 
favour of the ministry; and Bergeron 
had been for nearly two years at his 
charge, when the prince requested me 
(I had then quitted London, and was 
engaged in commercial pursuits in 
Paris) to do something for him, if an 
opportunity should present itself. 1 
took M. Bergeron into my own office 
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for a few months ; and was so well sa- 
tisfied with his conduct, that when I 
was enabled to place him in a comp* 
ratively lucrative situation at Nantes, 
1 felt as much satisfaction at having 
the opportunity of serving him as if he 
had been my own brother. The last 
time that I saw Talleyrand was a few 
days before his death. He was then 
very ill, at^d told me that he felt con- 
vinced his end was drawing near. The 
library, which was the loom in which 
he usually received his morning visitons, 
was nearly filled with peers, deputies, 
and men of letters, waiting for his ap- 
pearance. At two o’clock, he hobbled 
into the room on his stick ; and, 
although in* an evidenUstatc of suffer- 
ing, entered into conversation with his 
habitual readiness. It was* in a private 
conversation, iri an under tone, that he 
told me how ill he felt ; but I heard 
him tell scveml persons that he was as 
well as usual, although some of the 
newspapers had announced that he# 
\ui* dangerously indisposed. In a few 
days more, the actor of many parts 
made lus bow to the audience* and 
retired finally from the bu^y stage of 
tins world. • 

Having mentioned the name of 
Beuthrmi in connexion with that of 
Talley i and, I must be permitted to 
icier more particularly to my acquaint- 
ance with that singular man. I had 
long felt a wis.i to know him intimately, 
but had despaired of success, for his 
habits had become \ery retired, when, 
in the year 1824, one of my friends, 
who had been an t'leve of the philoso- 
pher, brought ine an invitation from 
him to dinner. At that tune Benlham 
saw very little company. • Lord 
Hmugham, Lord Nugent, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, Dr. Bowring, Col. Thompson, 
Mr. Walter Coulson, and two or three 
more, formed the whole circle of his 
acquaintance. It was very unusual for 
him to receive more than one person to 
dinner on the same day : and lie would 
have found it difficult to receive more 
than two, for bis library was his dining- 
room, and the table was not calculated 
to accommodate more than four or five 
persons, of whom himself and bis two 
secret.'. !es made three. This table was 
placed on a platform, considerably ele- 
vated above the flooring ; so that one 
saw little moie of the female who 
waited at dinner than her head and 
shoulders. When Benlham had one 
guest, he placed him opposite to him- 


self, his secretaries facing each other. 
Port and sherry, in decanters, were on 
the table ; and by the side of the guest 
was placed a bottle of good French 
wine, the growth of vineyards belong- 
ing to his family. Before sitting down 
to dinner, one of his secretaries, now a 
barrister of considerable talent, played 
an air upon an organ which was placed 
in the library. As soon as the dinner 
was over, aiil the secretaries had each 
taken a glass or two of sherry or port, 
they witndrew, and left the philosopher 
and his guest tete-a-tete. Bentham 
himself drank very little wine; and 
having, or affecting to have, nearly lost 
lus taste, he seldom ate of any other 
dish than a swfcet pudding, which was 
served with the first course. I had 
been told of his eccentricity, gmd was 
therefore fully prepared for what I 
should melt with. Amongst other 
things, I was told that if his guest did 
not retire* at about* eleven o’clock (the 
dinner was rarely served before nine), 
Bentham would not hesitate to give 
him warning, by drawing on lus night- 
cap without ceremony. This, however, 
was never done to me, for I was in the 
habit of going to bed early; and in- 
stead of being signalised out of Ben- 
tham’s house, the okl gentleman always 
urged me to slay later than I did. On 
my first visit, I found him walking in 
his garden, with all the activity of a 
young man : indeed, his pace was so 
rapid, that poor Lord Nugent used to 
complain of the ante -dinner walk. 
Bentham, who seldom rose from his 
bed until nearly twelve o’clock in the 
day — his coffee and gingerbread, of 
which he was immoderately fond, 
being served to him there — found the 
exercise of lus garden of great value to 
his health. When he performed the 
circle of the garden, he called it 
c ire u/ngy rating ; when he kept to a 
straight line, lie styled it elongating: 
and in "this way of elongating and 
circumgy rating jie would # frequently 
walk a distance equal to four or five 
miles. A portion of this garden had 
been cleared for the erection of an 
apparatus for gymnastic exercises, 
which he was very fond of witnessing 
in his young friends, for whom he had 
erected it, although his age did not 
permit Siim to take part in them him- 
self. His dress was sufficiently anti- 
quated to have been antediluvian. He 
wore bis worsted stockings over his 
knees ; and, under an enormous straw- 
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hat, his white locks Bowed uncontrolled 
by riband or comb, llis dinners w<ire 
modest as to quantity, but excellent as 
to the selection ; and so admirably 
dressed, that even the immortal Ude 
could not have found a fault. In his 
conversation after dinner, when his 
secretaries had retired, he was full of 
anecdote and good-humour. 611 1 hav- 
ing been spoiled by flattery into a belief 
that every thing which he»'had written 
was of general interest, he had an un- 
fortunate habit of requesting fiis guest 
to read aloud some of his pamphlets, 
or some sheets of a volume then going 
through the press ; and he appeared 
mortified if, every now and then, the 
reading was not interrupted by the ex- 
pression of the admiration of the reader. 
I never; saw a great and firmed man, 
like Bentham, so spoiled by adulation. 
If any real friends had spcken freely to 
him — and with so amiable a creature, 
it was possible to ue free without giv- 
ing offence — he would have been one of 
the best authors in the English lan- 
guage ; whereas, being confirmed, as lie 
was by flattery, in the belief that what- 
ever he did was well done, his style 
was almost unintelligible ; and it was 
not until his works had been translated 
into a foreign language that they could 
be read. Although liberal, almost to 
chartism , he was in correspondence, up 
to within a few years of Ins death, with 
some of the most distinguished abso- 
lutists in Europe, and with even one or 
two crowned heads, of whom he always 
spoke with respect, llis benevolence 
was as unbounded as his vanity ; but 
there was nothing of vanity in his bene- 
volence — that came from the heart. 

Bentham, like most kind-hearted 
men, was very sensitive. He forgave 
every body who had offended him : 
but every offence was a proof of the 
injustice or the ingratitude of the of- 
fender; and was therefore, with his 
peculiar views of what man ought to 
oe, a source of pain tp his feelings. I 
have seen* the old gentleman affected 
almost to tears, when he alluded to the 
unkindness of persons from whom he 
might fairly have expected different 
conduct: and, not many months pre- 
viously to his death, a circumstance 
occurred, which, if it did not hasten 
that event, was at least calculated to 
embitter Ins latter days. Amongst the 
few persons who were on terms of in- 
timate acquaintance with Bentham, that 
eccentric luminary, Brougham, held a 


high place. To such an extent had their 
intimacy proceeded, that Brougham was 
in the habit of calling Bentham his po- 
litical father, whilst the latter addressed 
Brougham as son. Suddenly, however, 
tins intimacy was destined to receive a 
shock, in thp publication of a severe 
criticism in the Edinburgh Review of 
Bentham’s utilitarianism. The old 
philosopher imagined that , he traced 
the style of Brougham in this article ; 
and indignant that the man who had 
soi frequently lauded his doctrines in 
their private circle, should thus attack 
them in print, he wrote to Brougham, 
desiring him to avow or disavow the 
article. Brougham immediately dis- 
avowed it in a -long letter, which Ben- 
tham read to 4 me, and in which 
Brougham stated that the publication 
had given him much pain. In this 
letter he entreated Bentham to allow 
him to plead his defence in person, 
and for that purpose to fix a day on 
■which lie might dine with him. Ben- 
tham replied to the letter with an ex- 
pression of the delight which the dis- 
avowal had given him, and a desire 
that Brougham would fix his own day. 
This was accordingly done ; but on 
the day fixed by Brougham himself lie 
was made loid-chancelloi. There are 
some men in the woild who, even un- 
der such ciieumstances, would ha\e 
fulfilled the engagement, or, at least, 
have written to mention the impossi- 
bility of keeping it; but, on this occa- 
sion, Iheie was neither one nor the 
other. That Bentham felt a little sore 
is probable ; but, if so, lie kept his 
mortification to himself, and would not 
admit that he thought he was of suffi- 
cient importance to attract to his table 
a new lord-chancellor on the ^ery day 
of his appointment. Days and weeks, 
however, passed over without any tiling 
in the shape of an apology, or the 
slightest notice by the chancellor. This 
was vexatious enough ; but still the old 
philosopher uttered no complaint. It 
was only when the chancellor, in one 
of his fils of exuberance, uttered in 
public a severe philippic on the doc- 
trine of Bentham, that the old gentle- 
man acknowledged that the conduct 
of the chancellor had inflicted pain. 
When he alluded to this indignity, 
the tears chased each other down Ins 
venerable cheeks; and, subsequently, 
the name of the offender was sufficient 
to create a violent agitation. I am will- 
ing to believe that, if Lord Brougham 
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had given himself time for reflection, 
he would have acted differently ; for 
no man of feeling, who knew Bentliam, 
could have acted in this way delibe* 
rately. Even those who disapproved 
of his theories, could not but respect 
the amiable motives which gave them 
birth ; for of all enthusiasts and vision- 
aries, Bentham was the most amiable. 

Some phrenologists contend that the 
casts which have been taken of the 
heads of celebrated lawyers, shew a 
lamentable deficiency in the organ ^)f 
conscientiousness ; and are of opinion 
that Lord Brougham, aware of this 
fact, has, from that consideration alone, 
refused to allow a cast of his head to 
be taken, although he Jias openly, in 
the patronage of Mr^ Simpson and 
others, who are attempting^ introduce 
a system of public education on phre- 
nological principles, shewn that he 
is a partisan of the doctrine. I do 
not know whether it be true that the 
nature of the education and pursuits 
of the lawyer has a t^pdency to check 
the dev elopement of the organ called 
conscientiousness, or that the h£ad of 
Lord Brougham is, in this respect, 
deficient in the external sign ; neither 
do I know whether, in his general 
conduct as a man, there may be any 
ground for supposing that he is de- 
ficient of conscientiousness : but I am 
quite sure that, if there be any truth 
in phrenology, be must have the organ 
of caution (the phrenologists have 
another word for it that is less flatter- 
ing) strongly developed. Whilst he 
was lord -chancellor, he was in the 
almost daily habit of communicating 
articles to a daily paper, but with a 
degree of caution which few men 
would have imagined. Not a line of 
his writing came before the compositors, 
or even the editor. His communica- 
tions were made by letter to his 
brother, by whom they were read to 
the editor, who wrote as Mr. Brougham 
read; and, in this way, the leading- 
articles appeared, without its being 
possible even to prove that they came 
from Lord Brougham’s pen. On one 
occasion when an article against the 
Whig ministry had appeared in The 
Times, it was sent to Lord Brougham, 
who was then sitting at Westminster in 
the Court of Chancery. The paper was 
folded in such a way, that the article 
might meet the eye readily, and was 
handed up to the chancellor. Sir 
Edward Sugden was pleading. The 


chancellor laid the paper before him, 
tocjt his pen, and whilst the public 
and the bar imagined that he was 
taking notes of Sir Edward’s speech, 
with whom, from time to time, he 
held a conversation on the points of 
his case, the answer was written. Less 
than a quarter of an hour sufficed for 
an article of about forty lines full of 
spirit. When it was done, he made 
some excuse for quitting the bench for 
a few minutes, and went into his own 
room, w#ien it was given to the editor 
to transcribe ; for, although Lord 

Brougham could write, and write well 
for newspapers, no man was to be 
permitted to possess a proof that the 
articles came from him. I have heard 
of other instances of his caution in his 
relations with the newspaper-press ; 
but as they were not like those which 
I have given within my personal 

knowledge, I shall not repeat them 
here. • • 

I have frequently attempted to ac- 
count for the extraordinary pains which 
are taken by some persons in England 
to conceal their connexion with news- 
papers and other periodicals. They 
come, cap in hand, to editors to en- 
treat them to support their views; to 
obtain the insertion of an article, there 
is no politeness, even to humility, 

which they do not shew ; and when, 
in presence of the man whose pen 
they would influence, they are profuse 
in professions of friendship, yet, in 
their own circles, they affect to have 
a profound contempt for the occupa- 
tion which they follow as amateurs, 
and would be shocked if they were 
met arm-in-arm with an editor. This 
affectation of disdain is not confined 
to the aristocracy. I remember once 
sitting in a box of the Adelphi theatre, 
unseen by a celebrated comic per- 
former of Co vent Garden theatre, and 
hearing his conversation with a com- 
panion About some criticism on a piece 
then before the public. His companion 
had observed that two or three of the 
newspapers had treated the author and 
actors rather severely. 

“ Newspapers !” said the little actor 
— “ newspapers ! who the d — 1 cares 
what such fellows as newspaper-men 
say of plays and performers 

This gentleman had, on the same 
morning, written to me to solicit a 
kind notice of his own performance. 
There is nothing of this kind in France. 
Men of title and rank, so far from 
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being ashamed of having written in 
newspapers, either put their name^ at 
the foot of their articles, or otherwise 
avow their authorship ; and others, 
who are merely candidates for the 
notice and support of writers, cultivate 
their acquaintance in public, as well 
as in private. I was, some years ago, 
in the habit of meeting the JOuke of 
Broglie, and other noble writers of 
the French press, in unions in 

Paris, and was struck with the interest 
that they exerted, not as n£bleipen, 
but as writeis. Guizot and Thiers 
would not have become ministers, if 
they had not been wi iters; and when 
ministers, they were just as proud of 
having it known that they continued 
to write, as of having risen to the 
highest distinction as statesmen. This 
is not the case with a newly created 
nobleman in England, w^o owes Ins 
elevation, in a great degree, to the 
press, which, at one tune, *gavc 1: ini 
the means of existence. Although he 
is still a contributor to the press (clan- 
destinely, it is true), he affects the most 
sovereign disdain of all public writers ; 
and when urged to explain what he 
meant by saving that a certain in- 
dividual was “ the honestest fellow on 
the press,” he observed that, in a band 
of thieves, one fellow might be honester 
than the rest. 

There is the same feeling in Eng- 
land as to trade. A mere mushroom 
nobleman blushes, if any person hap- 
pens to recollect that the fortune which 
opened the way to title was the result 
of honest industry. In France, the 
duke who can trace his nobility through 
a dozen generations, is proud of as- 
sociating his name with a manufactory. 
I have even seen a circular offering 
champagne wine signed by one of the 
oldest and wealthiest of the French 
nobility. There is nothing very sur- 
prising in the feeling to which I have 
alluded, when it is manifested by men 
of inferior minds, who have risen to 
worldly distinction by the force of cir- 
cumstances and the false importance 
which is attached to money; but it is 
both surprising and disgusting where 
we witness it in persons who owe their 
elevation to their mental superiority. 
I have known few instances, however, 
in England where men who owed 
iheir distinction to their connexion 
with the press, appeared to dwell with 
pleasure on the recollection of the pur- 
suits which had led to their advance- 


ment in another sphere of action. One 
of them was Sir James Mackintosh; 
another is a splendid ornament of the 
British senate, who frequently refers to 
the period when he was a reporter; 
ajjd, in his intercourse with the re- 
porters of the present day, almost 
evinces the* esprit dc corps which 
characterises that class of persons. 

Although I was never a reporter 
myself professionally, I have had much 
to do with reporters. Some of those 
wjio were immediately connected with 
me are gone to theit eternal home; 
some are still labouring in the same 
vocation ; and others, more fortunate, 
are at the bar, and deriving large 
incomes from, a profession for which 
they would never have been able to 
make the nedessary pecuniary sucnlices, 
hut for their salaries as reporters. Of 
those who are dead, the must eccentric 
was, I think, poor Proby, who was 
many years engaged upon the blowing 
Jp/ironicle. My acquaintance with him 
commenced abput four years before 
his death, and when he was sixty years 
of a^e. When a reporter for the 
Chronicle , he attended the House of 
Lords rcgulaily, for rvhich he had a 
salary of three hundred guineas per 
annum, in addition to which he lead 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year as a translator foi an evening 
paper. Being a single man, his in- 
come therefore was much above hi* 
real wants; but poor Proby was not 
a man to live within his means, what- 
ever they might be ; for he was at 
once a gourmand and a gourmet , and 
would sometimes expend the income 
of three days upon a single dinner. 
The memory of this gentleman was so 
retentive, ‘that it was rarely necessary 
for him to make a written note of the 
portion of debate which it was lire 
turn to report. I have frequently seen 
him standing with his back to the 
clerk in the House of Lords, like an 
idle listener, and without pen or paper; 
and, on the following day, have read 
two or three columns of his report in 
the Chronicle given with the greatest 
fidelity, even where the debate had 
turned upon statistics and figures. It 
was Ins custom, when arriving at the 
office to wiite out his report, to have a 
pot of porter before him, and two or 
three snuff-boxes, containing different 
kinds of snuff ; and, alternately drink- 
ing and snuffing, he would write with 
a vapidity of which one reporter only 
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in twenty is capable. His reports 
were not merely faithful as to facts, 
they were elegant as to language ; for, 
having a fine taste of his own, the 
speaker always appeared to advantage 
in the dress in which Proby clothed 
him. The public, who know nothing 
of the details of a newspaper, have 
a false notion of the mode m which 
reports are given. They imagine that 
they arc taken in short-hand, and then 
faithfully transcribed from notes of the 
reporter. Short-hand is, however 
little used by good reporters, except 
for striking passages of a speech which 
are to be given verbatim. Were the 
whole of a long debate m the House 
of (’ominous* to be given from short- 
hand notes, the quantity would fill a 
paper three times as larjjb as The 
’Times, and neither the speaker nor the 
reader would be the gainer. Veihalim 
speeches would contain a great deal 
of useless verbiage; and, in many 
cases, much nonsense, which the • 
spe.tkcis themselves wpuld be sorry 
to see m print. Reporters generally 
lake the leading points of a debate; 
and. when they wuto out tluar report, 
they fill up the •basins partly from 
recollection, and partly by the neces- 
c ary connexion of words which the 
pasMiges themselves supply, and which 
:uo the more or less those which the 
speaker would have used according to 
tiie intimacy oi the reporter with hn» 
style. In France, where the news- 
papers are much smaller than in 
ling land, the reporters are compelled 
to confine themselves still more to the 
leading passages of a speech ; and the 
consequence is, that a French debate 
on any subject of importance, Always 
appears more spirited in th<? French 
journals, than a debate in the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons 
does m the English papers. The 
Monitcnr is the only paper in France 
in which the debates are given at much 
length. In order to make it answer 
the purpose of the proprietors of the 
paper to report the speeches more fully 
than the other journals, the govern- 
ment subscribes for as many copies as 
there are peers and deputies, each of 
whom i .eeives a paper gratuitously. 
It is absolutely necessary that there 
should he something of this kind, as 
there is not in France, as in England, 
a paper specially devoted to reports 
of the sittings of the Chambers; and, 
without this mode of proceeding, there 


would be nothing like a work of re- 
fereice for debates on subjects of local 
interest, which the papers generally 
pay no attention to; but which, for the 
members themselves, and for a portion 
of the public, have great importance. 

Proby was not a short-hand re- 
porter. I do not know whether he 
could even write tlnee words in short- 
hand ; yet 1 never saw better reports, 
or more faithful ones, where it was 
necessary to give the very words used 
by the Weaker. The editor of the 
Alfred newspaper, which was started 
many years ago, and had but a short 
existence, and who was for some time 
editor of the Sim, had a similar facility. 
There never were better reporters than 
these persons, but they were both 
equally ignorant of the principles of 
short-hand ; or, if acquainted with them, 
they never adopted them. Such was 
the facility with which Proby wrote, 
and so great were thE ‘resources of his 
memory, that, on tiie occasion of the 
death of George LA'., he wrote a 
history of the life of that monarch, 
which occupied twelve columns of a 
jiuuspaper, between eight in the morn- 
mg and two in the afternoon, and it 
rarely occurred that any revision of his 
manuscript was necessary. The ap- 
pearance of Proby when he was a 
reporter of the Chronicle , was more 
than respectable. There was some- 
thing- of the true old English gentle- 
man about it. As he walked to the 
House of Lords, with his umbrella 
under his arm (for, like Philippe in his 
days of citizen-kingship, Proby always 
carried an umbrella in fine as in foul 
weather), his portly figure and his 
powdered hair gave him the look of a 
peer of the old school. His rubicund 
countenance indicated good living and 
good humour, and there was some- 
thing aristocratic even in the tone of 
Ills voice. # 

The fondness for good living and 
the bottle at length got the upper hand 
of Froby’s good sense ; he became so 
neglectful of his duties, and disorderly 
in his habits, that his employers, after 
many fruitless remonstrances, were 
compelled to dismiss him. He could 
still earn bread by occasional contri- 
bution : but what was bread to a man 
who required two pounds of rump- 
steaks to subdue bis appetite, and a 
bottle of port to quench his thirst? 
The vapidity with which the current 
of misfortune runs when once the 
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sluices are opened, is seen even where 
prudence and economy attempt to 
stem its fury ; where no effort is made 
to weaken its force by letting it off 
through side-channels, it rolls like a 
torrent, and carries all before it. 
Proby was not the man to make head 
against the storm by energy, or to 
submit partially to privation until its 
fury had been spent. When the breeze 
lulled, he revelled ; when it blew fresh, 
he was buffeted by the waves without 
rudder or canvass to reach a* port. I 
had lost sight of him for some months, 
when, suddenly, his portly figure stood 
before me — but how altered in dress! 
The umbrella was still under his arm, 
but the twenty-shilling silk protector 
had been exchanged for the second- 
hand sixpenny cotton full of holes. 
His hair was still whitened, not pow- 
dered, for flour begged r from some 
scullery-maid had supplied the former 
luxury of pulverised starch! lie wore 
a hat which had once been that of 
a gentleman, but which had at last 
been thrown aside by some hackney- 
coach-driver as unfit for further use. 
Coat, waistcoat, and trousers, were 
all of canvass, scarcely finer than the 
mainsail of a coal-brig; and in his 
shoes, which, for months, probably, 
had been strangers to a visit from 
Warren’s jet, bits of rope looked forth 
from sockets which had once been 
graced by black silk. Yet the face of 
Proby was as round, and his general 
appearance almost as plump, as in his 
diays of prosperity. There was neither 
despondency nor humility in Jus man- 
ner; and, in asking me for employ- 
ment, he made no allusion to his 
forlorn state. Having told him that I 
would see what I could do for him, 
and required his address, he replied 
that he was for the moment domiciled 
at the workhouse of Norwood. The 
workhouse ! The fumes of coffee and 
the delightful reeking of hot rolls, 
exchanged for water gruel or pea-broth ; 
the rump-steak with its garnish of 
horse-radish, flanked with potatoes and 
brown-stout, followed by the juice of 
the Oporto grape, replaced by suet- 
dumpling and sour small-beer; and 
the social, the inspiring meal of tea 
and toast, existing only in remem- 
brance, to make still less savoury the 
workhouse-supper of bad bread and 
worse cheese ! 

I did not allow Proby to return to 
Norwood until be had renewed ac- 


quaintance with a good piece of beef 
and a glass of port wine, and had given 
him an assurance that he should hear 
from me in a few days. In a week 
he was sitting in my room dressed in a 
suit of black, which I had enabled him 
to purchase, by an advance of salary, 
and with his paste and scissors before 
him in all the dignity of sub-editorship. 
Tor three years the old gentleman per- 
formed his duties with diligence and 
zeal. lie was regular at his work, 
cheerful in the execution of it, and the 
life of conversation when the work was 
done. Sickness, however, came over 
him ; and, for three months, he kept 
his bed with an attack of dropsy, lie 
recovered, in spite of the 'doctors ; and 
as if for the purpose of giving them 
the lie, for they had condemned him 
to death. lie resumed lus editorial 
duties, but not with his former vigour ; 
and, in a few months, he was again in 
bed with another attack of the same 
disease. During his illness his ap- 
petite never f orsook him; he ate a 
pound of meat, and drank a pint of 
wine daily ; and, within two hour* 
of his death, drank a large basin of 
tea, and ate two'' rounds of toast. 
When I last visited him in company 
with the physician whom I had called 
in, lie was breathing heavily, and 
spoke with difficulty. The doctor felt 
his pulse; and, in what he intended 
to be a whisper, said to me, “ It is all 
over; he has not twelve hours to live!” 
We quitted, after having given in- 
structions to the nurse to make the 
necessary preparations for death; but 
we had not been gone ten minutes, when 
Proby, rousing himself, and speaking 
with h firm voice, said, “ Nurse, I 
heard what the doctor said, but he 
was never more mistaken ; I cheated 
him the last time, and 1 shall do so 
this.” These were his last words ; in 
half an hour he was a corpse. Brother, 
sister, son, daughter, cousin, or rela- 
tion, there was none to cheer him in 
sickness, or to weep for him when 
gone; but, oh, how merciful had Cod 
been where there were no earthly ties 
of love and affection ! Ilis illness was 
almost without pain, and death came 
upon him amid the hopes and expect- 
ations of life. The living poverty of 
Proby may have excited scorn and 
ridicule, but kings may envy the 
smooth and quiet passage of his death. 

Another of my reporters was C ■■ 

He reported for me in the Court of 
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King’s Bench. He had been a shep- 
herd’s boy ; but, by study and per- 
severance, had lifted himself out of the 
sphere in which he was born ; and, 
grappling boldly with society, had 
forced it to do him justice. The shep-« 
herd’s boy attracted the notice of the 
bishop of the diocess in which he 
lived, and was sent to college as a 
servitor. Here he soon distinguished 
himself by his acquirements and the 
originality of his genius, and carried 
off those honours of which even Sisi 
Robert Peel has reason to be proud. 

But C , who, on the quiet of a 

college professorship, might have soon 
attained all the worldly wealth which 
such a framed mind as his could de- 
sire, was anxious to try Jiis fortune on 
a larger stage. He left college, and 
entered boldly into public life. Alas ! 
he had not learned at college the arts 
and contrivances by which men move 
in the world until they find an op- 
portunity of pushing others from their « 
seats. The days are gone, if they ever 
did exist, when scholars could pa^ for 
their dinner with a Latin verse, or 
purchase a night’s lodging by the re- 
cital of a Greek %de. C found 

that the talents which had won the 
highest honours of the university from 
uch and tilled competitors, would not 
procure for him the esteem and con- 
fidence which he had believed they 
would command. He was often din- 
nerless, and bedless, and shiitless, and 
but for a magazine lie must have 
starved. In a moment of depression 
he sent an account of his wanderings 
and his misfortunes to a monthly period- 
ical. His style was beautiful — bis 
tale was affecting. He had drained 
the cup of poverty to its d&gs, and 
had been the unarmed victim of the 
beastly pride and insulting insolence 
of tiie uneducated, or half-educated, 
mass. What indignity was there that 
he had not experienced ? What priva- 
tions that he had not undergone Poor 
C— ■ had even stood at the bar before 
an upstart county justice, and beard 
an order given for his committal to 
prison in virtue of the Vagrant Act. 
Oh ! what a burst of eloquence was 
that wii.i which the poor student 
met the appalling insult; with what 
glorious dignity he bearded the heart- 
less wretch, and compelled him to 
recall the sentence that he had pro- 
nounced ! Ten times, at least, have I 


read the speech and admired it. It 
musfcbe eloquence, indeed, which can 
reach the heart of a coarse-minded 
man, and make him ashamed of an 
unworthy act. The publication of 

C ’s struggles brought him not only 

the usual magazine remuneration, but, 
within a few days, an anonymous letter 
was received for him, addressed ac- 
cording to the signature that he had 
given to his article under cover to the 
editor, enclosing a cheque for 20/. on 
a Londoif banker ; and desiring that, 
if he should ever be in want, he might, 
without scruple, apply at the same 
place, but without seeking to know 

the name of the donor. C took 

the 20/. but never applied again, for 
shortly afterwards he was in the receipt 
of a regular income as a reporter. 
He entered himself as a student of 
Inn, with the intention of qualify- 
ing himself for the bar, but some domes- 
tic misfortunes assaffSd him, and he 
was unable to pay up his terms. Whilst 
in the height of his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, he called, by mere chance, 
one day at the office of the magazine 
Jo which he had sent the relation 
alluded to, and found a letter, which 
had been lying there nearly six months, 
the publisher being ignorant of his 
address. It was from his unknown 
friend, requesting that he would call 
on a certain person in the city. As 

C , looking at the date of the 

letter, did not see that there would 
be much good in complying with the 
instructions that it contained, I offered 
to go fqjr him. The person referred 
to was a highly respectable merchant. 
He told me that his brother, who 
resided in the countiy, had been deeply 

interested in C ’s communication 

in the magazine, and was most anxious 
to serve him if he should still be in 
want of assistance. I did not, of 

course, conceal C ’s position from 

the brother of this benevolent man. 
In a few weeks Uis terms vgere paid 
up ; and when he was called- to the 
bar, his generous friend, who no longer 
concealed himself, paid the expenses 
and was present at the feast. His 
kindness did not cease here. He 

enabled C to take convenient 

chambers, and to provide for his sup- 
port, after having relinquished his con- 
nexion with the press, as he was com- 
pelled to do in order to devote himself 
to practice. 
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THE YOUTIl OF JULIA HOWARD. 


{Concluded from p. 47/).) 


Charles and Edward had v not been 
gone to Oxford many days, before the 
mornings, which Miss Simmons and I 
used to spend almost exclusively in our 
own society, became diversified— T l will 
not say enlivened — by the visiis of Mr. 
Brett. The attentions of this gentle- 
man were addressed in a manner the 
most decided and unequivocal to 
Miss Simmons. They vveie, indeed, a 
pair most admirably formed to meet by 
nature. For nearly thirty years, the 
.Rev. Samson Brett had occupied the 
joint curacies of two contiguous vil- 
lages, and the first floor over a grocer'.* 
shop in the tow^of Alresfmd. 1 1 is in- 
come, resulting from the stipend of Ins 
professional engagements, and ihe 
emoluments of hi* fellowship, was suffi- 
cient to enable bun to sustain with re- 
spectability that position in the better so- 
ciety of the neighbourhood which every 
quiet, decorous, and solvent clergyman 
of Tory politics is sure of enjoying, as 
long as he is buoyed up by the civilities 
oflus *quire, and does not allow himself 
to sink, under the pressure oflnscn- 
cumstauces, into a state of familiar inter- 
course, and of eventual contempt, with 
the plebeian portion of his parishioners. 
The attentions of the wealthy were 
welcomed by Mr. Brett with a bowing 
and smiling deference, which at once 
acknowledged their infinite condescen- 
sion in bestowing, and expressed his 
heartfelt satisfaction in receiving them. 
The news, public and puvate, political 
and scandalous, winch he collected in 
obeying the call of these periodical in- 
vitations, accredited his reception as a 
favoured guest and distinguished orna- 
ment at all the whist and commerce, 
the tea and supper tables, of that am- 
phibious class of individuals who con- 
stitute the main ingredients of every 
country town society, and who oscillate 
with the regularity of a pendulum be- 
tween the extreme limits of their ac- 
quaintance ; now clinking to the side of 
their gentility by an ostentatious exhi- 
bition of their persons at all the public 
balls, and races, and music meetings, 
and now swaying to the side on which 


they find their ambition less gratified, 
but their comfort very considerably en- 
hanced, by sharing the homely hospi- 
talities of the attorney and the apothe- 
cary, the chief linen-draper and the 
principal grocer, of the place. The 
passing notice of respect which Mr. 
Brett most rigorously exacted from 
the poor, as an indefeasible tribute 
to lus long, black gaiters and lu> 
shovel hat, w'as returned, when volun- 
teered by* the opulent farmer or the 
substantial tradesman, with the second- 
hand condescensions and civilities 
which had been conceded to liimsdfby 
the honoured piopnitor* of the circum- 
jacent ii vi ls, and vuiks, and mvnur- 
hoi ses. lie, had entered the neiuh- 
bouihood flushed with the acquisition 
of some inferior academical distinctions, 
and preceded by a reputation foi emi- 
nent talents and expnsive attainment' . 
But these qualifications had long been 
numbcied union: the th.ng.s that vvu. 
Ills talents had become luipid dm mg 
the repose of a quaitei of a cemmy, 
and hi* attainments only lived anion,.' 
the traditions of the ueighbomhuod, t*> 
authenticate hi* laconic and dogmatical 
decisions on all subjects of either tim- 
poral or spiritual mteiest, and to dutr; 
the humble or the timid, who might 
chance to doubt the absolute infallihi- 
bility of his views, from entering into 
controversy with a man of such exten- 
sive erudition. But for all other pm- 
poses, the acquirements of lus youth 
had become extinct. They had pul- 
veiised in secret, like a mummy m it' 
case. Whatever taste or feeling fm 
literature he might once have been 
blessed with had perished from want o', 
exeicise. The figures of his mathe- 
matics had faded from hi> niemmy ; 
and, with the exception of a few <>( 
the most ordinary quotations, all his 
classical knowledge had slowly and 
imperceptibly evaporated. In com- 
pliance with his early collegiate habits, 
from a notion of professional pro- 
priety, and under the pretence of 
study, Mr. Brett continued to confix 
himself during the whole of the foie- 
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noon 1o the inviolable privacy of Ins 
apartment. Hut this period of diurnal 
ictirenicnt had gradually changed its 
dost illation. It hud originally been set 
apart for the purpose of intellectual 
cultivation; but idleness had marked* 
and appropriated it as her QWti. And 
with bis poison enveloped m a cum- 
brous wrappei, — a book spread out be- 
fore linn, — lws shaving and writing ma- 
tenals disposed upon one table, and 
Ins tea and rolls upon another, the 
icvcreiid gentleman might be detected^ 
iiionmg after morning, seated at the 
window of Ins apaitment,aud occupied 
in iceounoilimg c\ciy object that was 
passing m tin street below, from be 
hind the scanty muslin cifrtaiu, till his 
dilator) hreakf.iM was (Wnjssed, and 
the protracted operations of Ins toilet 
wcie completed. In the days of his 
bloom — hut thrii was more than twenty 
years antcnui to 'he tune I am writing 
of — he had been a veiy favouiitc pait- 
liei at all the h.dU and dances of the 
iiciglibuii r hood, and was* rather a dis- 
tiujuished object of female jealousy *md 
speculation. The curious eye might 
.till discover in Ins manner and Ins 
habiliments the liffgeiing signs of his 
necroses m this way. The immacu- 
1 .te bughtncss of lus slioes, the ordeily 
"l ingcment of Ins gray and scanty 
emls, the neat plaiting ot Ins stock and 
shirt-fnll, indicated, even al the ex- 
treme n.iddlc-age of fifty-five, an un- 
willingness to believe that his powers 
to charm had become impaired, and 
that his personal atti actions had been 
involved in the waste and ruin of his 
intellectualaccomplibhments. He would 
fain have kept Ins place amoi^g the 
young, the gay, the gallant, jind the 
fair. I jut another and another genera- 
tion had sprung up around him. They 
had insisted on his receiving his due 
share of the respect and reverence 
winch they rendered his contempora- 
ries. They had modestly reheated 
from all his tenders of equality ; they 
had gently urged the necessity of his 
migrating from the dance to the card- 
table; and they had at last succeeded 
m promoting his loath humility from 
their giddy and unworthy society to 
the honoui of being classed as the 
agreeable companion of their mammas, 
and the sedulous attendant on their 


aunts. Such was the gentleman whose 
soul fiad suddenly been endowed with 
a capacity of appreciating the charms, 
and sympathising with the virtues, ot 
Miss Simmons. But at a certain lime 
of life, such attachments very readily 
arise under the cheering prospect of 
some substantial, personal advantages. 
Miss Edgeworth tells us that 4< Tenter- 
den steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Sands.” Aufi the steeple of East 
Noie was indisputably the exciting 
cause*of iTie love which had been en- 
kindled in the breast of the Rev. 
Samson Brett. My bi other informed 
me, in a letter, that he had witnessed 
the birth and (Jevelopement of this 
passion. The process was most ortho- 
dox. The attachment was sown, and 
sprung up, and veiy lapidly attained 
maturity, during a conversation at the 
Alrosford half, as Miss Simmons de- 
livered her favourable responses to the 
following inteirogatoues of her clerical 
ad mner : — 

u I think, madam,” said Mr. Brett, 
on that eventful evening,* (i that your 
fiiernl, Mr. Howard, is the patron of 
♦Jie valuable living of East Nore 

“ Ho is, sir, and also of many others 
of inferior or superior emolument.” 

“ Pray, madam, what may be the 
age of the present incumbent !” 

“ Really, sir, 1 cannot speak de- 
cidedly on the subject. I should not 
like, in such a matter, to have my 
statement quoted ; but I rather think I 
have heard that he is eighty-four.” 

“ Eighty-four, indeed ! Pray, ma- 
dam, had Mr. Edward Howard any 
private tutor ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no, sir! Till Mr. Edward 
went to Oxford, Mr. Howard took the 
entire direction of his son’s education 
on himself.” 

“ I presume, madam, that your 
highly respected friend has some ne- 
phew in eiders, or some niece who 
is married to a gentleman in the 
church ?” • • 

“ 1 have never, sir, understood Mr. 
Howard to have any such connexions.” 

“ Whom, then, madam, should yon 
conceive likely to succeed to the rec- 
tory of East Nore, on the demise of the 
present extremely aged and infirm in- 
cumbent V 7 

“ Really, sir, I do not believe that 


This conversation is extracted from a letter of my brother’s. 
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Mr. Howard himself has ever once 
contemplated the subject » 

This interesting dialogue, my brother 
told me, was begun in the common tone 
of conversation ; but, as the answers be- 
came more exhilarating to the hopes of 
Mr. Brett, it gradually melted into a 
softer key, and assumed the expression 
of increasing tenderness; tifl, at the 
conclusion of the last sentence, his flame, 
kindling into a blaze at the idea of an 
unpromised living and a speedy va- 
cancy, began to scintillate ift his*cyes, 
and to demonstrate its fervour by a 
slight pressure of the tip of his com- 
panion’s little finger. But on this act 
of boldness, the lady immediately drew 
back her hand with *a pretty air of 
coquetry, and retreated, playing with 
her fan, to the opposite side of the 
ball-room. 

The courtship thus auspiciously com- 
menced was prosecuted in a course of 
morning visits. We had, v for two or 
three days in succession, on returning 
from our walk or drive, found Mr. 
Brett’s card on the hall-table. But, 
having experienced that we were gene- 
rally out in the latter part of the after 7 
noon, he changed his time of calling, 
and began to favour us with his com- 
pany about half an hour before 
luncheon ; and then lingered on in a 
dull, desultory, uninteresting farrago of 
gossip and sentiment, till the announce- 
ment of the carriage gave him warning 
to depart. To me, it was perfectly 
immaterial whether Mr. Brett was with 
us or not. His visits were most cer- 
tainly not to me; and his conversation 
was just of that description which, de- 
manding no effort of the understand- 
ing, might be heard without interfering 
with the course of my own thoughts ; 
and as long as Miss Simmons played 
the part of an effective listener and in- 
terlocutor, nothing more was required 
of me than a civil appearance of atten- 
tion, and an occasional monosyllabic 
answer when immediately addressed. 
But after a few more days had elapsed, 
our morning party had received the ad- 
dition of a visitor, whose presence I 
could most gladly have dispensed with : 
it was Lord Botley, whom 1 have al- 
ready mentioned as one of my partners 
at the Alresford ball. — Poor young 
man ! — Never shall I forget his first 
entrance among us, — the hurry, the 
shyness, the awkwardness of it 1 The 
servant had scarcely uttered his name, 
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before be rushed past him into the 
drawing-room. Without veuluring lo 
look either myself or Miss Simmons in 
the face, and stumbling over two foot- 
stools, and the outstretched leg of Mr. 
iBrett, he bustled up to the most dis- 
tant chair he could discover ; and 
then, before he was well seated, began 
a hurried, gasping, stuttering, inco- 
herent apology for not having called on 
an earlier day after the ball. We 
contrived, but with some difficulty, to 
gather from this harangue the cause of 
his absence : he had been to North- 
amptonshire, to see his mother, and 
had only returned the day before to the 
neighbourhood. To afford us this im- 
portant piece of informal ion appeared 
to have been \he exclusive object of his 
visit, which was hardly of five minutes’ 
duration; when his departure was as 
rapid as his entrance. We expressed 
our pleasure in seeing him : Miss Sim- 
mons with her accustomed fluency of 
polysyllabic words ; I briefly, and 
regretting my, father’s absence. This 
was Ins cue to speak, but he did not 
avai‘l himself of it. A slight pause 
ensued ; and, alarmed at the silence, 
and the responsibility of having to 
make another effort in sustaining the 
conversation, he started from his seat, 
and, with a world of spasmodic, vaguely 
intentioned, and misdirected bovvs, 
made his exit amid a blaze of blushes, 
Mr. Brett soon followed him. And, 
as soon as we were alone, Miss Sim- 
mons took me by the hand, and in a 
tone of real animation said , “ My dearest 
Julia, with all my heart, I congratulate 
you. Ilis lordship is delightful, hand- 
some, accomplished. An immense 
fortune, — a viscount, llow happy you 
will be J r 

u My dear Miss Simmons, what can 
you mean ?” 

“ Mean, my dear, that Lord Botley 
is at your feet.” 

“ Ridiculous !” 

u There can be no doubt upon the 
subject. Ilis lordship was captivated 
at the Alresford ball, I observed it 
from the beginning ; and now, is it not 
evident? Why else lias lie been to 
riorthamptonsliire ?” 

“ He told us, to see his mother.” 

“ Yes, to declare to her the state of 
his affections, and to assure himself of 
her sanction and approbation, before 
he ventured on making any further 
advances.” 
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“ How can you talk such nonsense V 1 
li It is no nonsense : I never was 
mistaken in an affair of this description 
in my life. Believe. me, every thing is 
exactly as it ought to be.” 

“ No, indeed ; if your views ar& 
correct, every thing is exactly as it 
ought not to be. I cannot credit what 
you tell me of Lord Botley’s attach- 
ment; I perceive no sign of it. If it 
be as you suspect, I shall be very sorry ; 
for he is destined to be disappointed of 
his object. And if he has been tc# 
Northamptonshire for the purpose you 
suppose, he has obtained his mother’s 
consent to his addresses in vain ; for 
most assuredly he never, never can ob- 
tain mine.” • 

“Impossible, Julia!, You cannot 
intend to refuse his lordship f” 

“ I most sincerely hope I shall never 
be called upon to perform so ungracious 
a task. But you know that it could 
never be; — you know why it could 
never be. Let us not speak of this 1 
matter again — it distresses me. The 
carnage is at the door ; \vc shall ha\e 
no time for our drive.” 

llow Miss Simmons acquired her 
knowledge of such*iff;urs 1 know not ; 
hut its accuracy was evinced by the 
event. From this time, Lord Botley’s 
'^tts were uninterrupted. Morning 
alter morning, he dispensed to us 
minute doses of his society, never ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an hour; but va- 
rying in their duration within that 
peuod, according to the state of his 
shyness, and the extent to which Miss 
Simmons could contrive to pour forth 
her modulated commonplaces in ex- 
change for his hurried and monosyl- 
labic rejoinders. To myself he scarcely 
ever spoke; he very seldom “indeed, 
looked towards me; and then, if our 
eyes ’met, his were immediately turned 
away. Sometimes, by a strong effort, 
he attempted to approximate the sub- 
ject of love ; and would drop a hint 
touching on the high blessedness of 
mutual love and eternal constancy. 
He once or twice ventured to cite some 
poetry of an amatory cast ; but the 
quotations were forcibly introduced, 
without their having even the most 
remote connexion with the conversation 
of the moment; and after he had began 
to repeat them, his memory invariably 
deserted him, and left him blushing 
and stuttering in the middle of the 
stanza. All these expressive intima- 
tions of the passion by which he was 


animated were addressed to Miss Sim- 
mons; all these light shafts of Love’s 
artillery were aimed at my governess, 
from whom, I presume, they were ex- 
pected to glance off, and to hit me in 
the rebound. An exploit of this kind 
seemed to exhaust all the little stock of 
couvagc which Lord Botley could ever 
muster to sustain him in our presence. 
It was as much as his hardihood was 
capable of ; and the sentiment, or the 
rhyme, had no sooner exploded than he 
took ^rigtft, and scampered away in 
terror at the report. As for me, I 
knew not, under these circumstances, 
what course to take. I felt that Lord 
Botley’s attentions ought to be put a 
stop to, — that he ought to be informed 
of the hopelessness of his pursuit. But 
what was 1 to do? Had he even 
dropped a single word to myself, of 
which I coulc?have taken advantage, I 
would frankly have declared to him 
that my affections rffte already and 
irrevocably engaged. But his shyness 
prevented his even affording me such 
an opportunity. I frequently and ear- 
nestly urged upon Miss Simmons the 
necessity of her taking such a measure; 
but all my remonstrances were in vain : 
she would persist in hoping that I 
should change my mind, and refused 
taking upon herself the responsibility 
of annihilating what she called the 
prospects of so brilliant a marriage for 
me. And to my father I was afraid to 
speak ; for, besides that I had nothing 
to report which might authorise such a 
communication, 1 perceived that Lord 
Botley bad become a great favourite 
of his. Though silent, and shy, and 
awkward to Miss Simmons and myself, 
he was communicative, unrestrained, 
and intelligent with him : they were as 
close friends, in fact, as persons so far 
divided from each other by their age 
could be. Tor hours together, some- 
times on # the terrace in the garden, 
sometimes up and down the library or 
the drawing-room* they would walk 
and talk, — exposing the sophistries of 
Locke and Paley, — eulogising Bishop 
Butler, and Cudworth,and Berkeley, — 
and communing on high matters of 
loyal politics, and Catholic Christianity, 
and transcendental metaphysics. It 
was evident that they always met with 
pleasure ; and they never seemed to 
part from one another without feeling 
that glow of good-will, and that sense of 
increased attachment, which we all, I 
believe, experience on taking leave of a 
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companion whose opinions arc in cor- 
lespondence with our own, after a jon- 
vci nation that has afforded us some 
new intelligence lespeetiiig them, or 
some additional argument in their sup- 
port. Under these circumstances, I 
dared not intimate my suspicions of 
Lord Botley’s sentiments towards me 
to my father; for l dieaded lest, in- 
stead of assisting me ill discountenanc- 
ing his attentions, lie should warmly 
and sedulously engage himself as his 
advocate. 1 

hi the meantime, the courMiip of 
Mi. Biett and my guvcinc*** wih 
brought to a pro>peious> conclusion. 1 
was in my dressing-room, wilting to 
Edward, when Miss Simmons entered, 
and informed me lhat the proposal 
had been made and accepted. She 
spoke of the gentleman with enthusi- 
asm. u flis abilities had been dis- 
tinguished at tiie uuiver-it> ; he had 
been accustomef^io the best society of 
the neighbourhood ; Ins manners mid 
chi /actor were unexceptionable. Then 
union promised to afford happiness to 
both, duimg the yea is which wcie yet 
remaining of their youth, and reciprocal 
comfoit and accommodation to then- 
age. Perhaps she might linvi been 
more aiming in her views ; but the 
wife of a clergyman al win s held a sta- 
tion of lespecuibihty m society ; and 
shr had stipulated, as an indispensable 
condition, that, previously to their mar- 
riage, Mr. Biett should take ins doctor 
of divinity's degree.” 

A postscript to the letter which I 
was writing when Miss Simeons en- 
tered my room informed my brother of 
her engagement. In his answer to this 
piece of intelligence he wrote, — u I am 
very glad to hear Miss Simmons 
going to be married. After being with 
us so many years, now that you want 
her services no longer, we should not 
have found it easy to dispossess our- 
selves of her society graciously, or 
without an appearance of unkindness 
towards her. But now this marriage 
smoothes every difficulty away. She 
lias most conscientiously executed her 
part m your education ; and we have 
the means of marking our grateful 
sense of her merits in that respect by 
providing for her husband. I don’t 
like Miss Simmons, — but she’s an ex- 
cellent person. And 1 don’t like the 
Ltev. Samson Brett,— but lie's a very 
respectable man. And so give my 
love to my father, and say that both 


you and 1 arc desirous that the patron- 
age of the living of East Nore should 
be given to Miss Simmons, as a com- 
pliment of congratulation on her mar- 
riage.” My father immediately ac- 
ceded to oui request; and never wa> 
application nioie admirably timed. 
\\ ithin a foi might, wc leceived intelli- 
gence of the death of the superannuated 
incumbent ; and within .the second 
month, Di. and Mrs. Brett icturncd 
from their start marriage -tour to 
Pans, and eslubli bed theinselvc-, in hi** 
comfortable icctciy. At Ea-t IS’oio 
they an' still icbi 'iii':: wlivic, with the 
aid of gtipiri-cv client m m.i'.icinciit, 
and til** widow r' a ■.m , i , * , m 1 ofhc<-r do- 
mesticated a* o* ; rf the family, they 
succeed in md *g tv* hr* bundled a- 
ve.ii do duty fo> ‘\v* thMwo-k and aie 
icgaided with ir u •* d delWiKc and 
consideration: tho ;nh, a - ;■ pci N" t 
model of taste, r*a hoi *, Tv* 1 ion, ck- 
ganee, and ace- "') '■ b»n n nt ; the n- 
tleman, as a p* *u ot ydgmiMil. cm 
dilion, and eo*i 1 *ie i.- e digmbed ec- 
( leM.isiic, a jio' ^ : M pnee, .not 
the nkM inilov do and mb'ctuid o( 
Tones. 

1 feel that it ’.tie ^ w-i«c tiiii 
lightly of china* ' v* T \h»», Vmvf ver, de- 
licient tiny in.' hi ri Killianl and 
altiactivc cjuabt’. :;”f i all) -o much 
more deserving ''fcon. than 

of censure. Bu* tbe hifmicv of my 
heait mingle-* itst'.Tvilii a'lmy thought", 
and involuntarily give* a severe and 
sarcastic turn to i/.v virus and my ex- 
pressions. The 1 rain of Lie i> 
poisoucd at the • ource, and t!ie evi- 
dences of the infection are exhibited m 
all the opeiatiorr of its faculties. I 
am a tiling alone. 1 have no paitici- 
pation in die ordinal \ inteiosts of ex- 
istence. The ties that might have 
united mo with my kind are severed 
with the disappointment of my strong- 
est, deepest, and mnderest affection. 
A gueving spirit has exalted me above 
all considerations of the trivial distinc- 
tions and petty appliances in winch 
others find the giatificalion of then 
pride, their vanity, and their ambition. 
1 have still a reservation of tears and 
pity for their sorrows ; but T have no 
sympathy in their happiness, and no- 
thing but contempt for the insignificant 
objects which they set their hearts 
upon, and which they waste away then- 
lives in the pursuit of. 

The time was now fast approaching 
when we were to leave Hampshire f 01 
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London. The months that had elapsed 
since Charles Lydgate’s leaving us, had 
rather increased than attenuated the 
force of my unhappily placed attach- 
ment. All the circumstances aromid 
me tended to fan and cherish it. Tfie 
incessant flirtation which* was carried 
on between Mr. Brett and Miss Sim- 
mons ; the sentimental tone of their 
conversation ; the timid but persever- 
ing assiduities of Lord Iiotley, — all con- 
spired to keep the subject of love con- 
tinually present to my mind. Th?y 
forced my thoughts into one course, and 
that the most unfortunate which, at my 
age, and in the perilous state of my 
affections, they could possibly have 
pursued ; and they prevented me from 
turning my attention to\>Lhtr things, in 
which I might gradually have learned 
to find an interest, and thus have 
affoided scope for time and absence, 
those mighty agent*, to effect the good 
work which a merciful Proudence has, 
assigned to them — the obliteration of 
:lie painful impressions of the heart. 
Derides which, 1 now became* ac- 
quainted with the writing* of Byron. 
They had been very wisely kept from 
me in my childhood, and it would 
have been well if 1 had always re- 
named ignorant of them. 1 caught 
* m general enthusiasm for his poetry, 
as it was natural for such a girl to do. 
Chihk Hu? old, or the Giaour , or the 
Corsair , was never out of my hand ; 
and the most striking passages of each 
were deeply engraven on my memory. 
It was the most pernicious food my 
soul could, at such a moment, have 
fed upon. Instead of inspiring me 
with strength to combat against my 
passion, those books led me do fancy 
that there was something amiable in 
the weakness that submitted to it. 
They taught me to consider my cha- 
racter as exalted in proportion to the 
devotedness, the exclusiveness, the in- 
tensity, and the pertinacity, of Us at- 
tachment. They flattered and betrayed 
me into a notion that I possessed my- 
self of a certain heroic pitch of virtue 
by loving so tenderly, and so deeply, 
and so constantly, and by loving on 
without requital and in spite of hope. — 
But did I really love without requital 
and without hope ? — No, that I could 
not believe. Charles had reminded me 
at parting, that we should meet in 
town. Ilis words I fondly construed 
into an intimation of his anxiety to 
meet me again. “ Perhaps,”— I some- 
v ol. xx. ko. rxix. 


tinges, in my happier moods and more 
sanguine frame of mind, would mur- 
mur to myself, — “ perhaps I am un- 
just towards him ; perhaps he counts 
the hours of separation with a solicitude 
as earnest as my own.” But no, that 
certainly was not the case. It was at 
the clo*e of a sultry evening in the 
middle of May, a few days previous 
to oitf' leaving the country for London, 
that my father called me from my 
moqnhgjfrt walk in the shrubbery to 
give me a letter from my brother. 
Edward informed me in it that 
Charles Lydgate and himself were 
inseparable. “ Never,” he wrote, 
“ were men se happy. We are out 
with the stag-hounds three times 
a-week ; on the intervening days, we 
go long excursions on the river; we 
dine at som$ village or other, and we 
row back to Oxford by moonlight. I 
am myselfronly moderately and ration- 
ally happy; but as for Charles, his 
spirits don’t run, they gallop away 
with him. They are sometimes almost 
more than I can bear; and I was 
actually awakened the night before 
•last by hearing him, through the 
division of our college-rooms, singing 
and laughing in his sleep.” — Why did 
this letter cast a deeper gloom over 
my mind ? — Why was I sad because 
he was so happy t — Oh ! I feared that 
such gaiety and carelessness of heart 
were incompatible with any real af- 
fection for myself. If he loved as I 
did, he could not be thus happy 
during his absence from me. The 
following lines were \vritten at day- 
break on the succeeding morning: — 

1 lingered in a woody glade. 

And round the moonbeams threw 
Their silvery light and chequered shade 
Upon the glistening dew ; 

And all that silent, lonely hour, 

I thought on one apart. 

And wished that love conferred the 
po\\ or # . 

To commune heart with heart ; 

But, wafted on the moonlight tide. 
Carelessly carolled he ; 

And, as the languid oar he plied. 

Breathed not a thought on me. 

Upon a restless couch I lay 
In interrupted sleep ; 

And often would I wake and pray. 

And in my slumbers weep. 

Through all the changes of my dream. 
His coldness moves my tears; 

Ilis name of every prayer the theme. 

My guardian angel hears ; 

s « 
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While he, in sweet, unbroken rest, 

Vtfid visions bright and fair, 

Recalls the form he loves the best, 

13ut mine appears not there. 

Sadly 1 rose at break of day, 

And iguoiautly strove 
By other thoughts to chase away 
Remembrance of my love ; * 

And vainly strove, — each trivial thing, 
The faintly sighing wind, • 

The fading flower, the shower of spring, 
Brought back my grief to mi$d : 

But merrily with hound and horn. 

In forests green rode he ; 

And every care he laughed to scorn, 

But most all caie. for me. 

And ever thus the wear} 1 time, 

From dawn to darksome eve, 

My lowly, solitary rhyme, 

Of mournful words I weave : 

And when I mark the laughing face 
Of one whose lie art is free, 

1 wish oblivion wjftild erase * 

The thought that preys on me. 

But no! that wish >\as rashly fiamed ; 

My soul would not forego. 

For any joy that could he named, 

The pain that loves him so. 

May CO, lb:»0. 

At the moment these stanzas were 
written on the envelope of my brothel’s 
letter, from which 1 have now tran- 
scribed them, 1 felt painfully con- 
vinced that Charles could not \ ossibly 
retain any affection for myself, and 
yet preserve the buoyancy of Ins spirit> 
unoppressed by separation : but, m an 
instant after, my imagination lighting 
on some more cheerful aigument, 
would call back the spirit of hope, with 
all its force and \igour, to my breast; 
and then again, with the lecol lection 
of Edward’s description of Charles’s 
happiness, I would relapse into a state 
of despondency. In London, how- 
ever, all would be decided. There 
would be no hunting to withdraw him 
from us then. lie would, Of course, 
be continually with my brother, and at 
our house, i should be able, from his 
manner, to judge how he was affected 
towards me; and, at all events, be de- 
livered from the torture of uncertainty. 

On reaching Cpper Brook Street, 
we found Lord Botley, who had been 
summoned to town on business a few 
weeks before us, sitting with my bro- 
ther and awaiting our arrival. Charles 
Lydgate was also in town, and in 
Cueen Street, but we did not see him 
that evening. Extraordinary was the 
change which so short a time, passed in 


the best part of London society, at the 
height of the season, had affected in 
Lord Botley. Even 1, who was watch- 
ing every step or sound in the house 
of in the street, with a feverish hope 
that it might harbinger the appearance 
of Charles Lydgate, was struck by the 
alteration. 1J is entrance into the world, 
the attaining the full privileges of being 
ofage, the taking his seat iii the House 
of Lords, the acquiring the control and 
mastery of lus own possessions, the in- 
troduction among men into a share in 
the great concerns and acme business 
of life, seemed to have inspired him 
with a true sense of his position, and 
shewn him the necessity of making a 
strong and resolute struggle against hi* 
natural rests \e.* 11 is shyness was now 
only perceptible in a slight coldness and 
hesitation which appeared in his first 
address, and winch almost immediately 
gave way to a fiiuih and easy cordiality. 
That awkwardnfss which had so often 
been comrnenltd on by Miss Simmons* 
and laughed ai by myself, was no 
longer in existence. It had originated 
in the peculiar chaiaetcr of his rally 
studies and pursuits, ,which, by separat- 
ing lum from the intercourse of his 
contemporaries, and corfinnm lum to 
the company of his tufoi«, had kept 
lum in ignorance and without the n-r 
ofthcliabils and toiivtnuons uNnciot) ; 
but it bad al toady become worn down 
In his free circulation in the world, 
and only just *o much remained be- 
hind ii> scorned to give no unpleasmg 
touch of individuality to Ins manner. 
After a short visit, and telling my father 
all the newest news of the day. and 
seeing '■that we were both quite well, 
whicli seemed to be bis great object of 
interest, lie took his leave. My father 
asked him to dinner for the morrow. 

On that day Charles Lydgate also 
dined with us. I was wrapped in im- 
measurable contentment ; for, though 
Lord Botley was on my right hand, 

1 could bear his presence with perfect* 
equanimity, and respond to his ob- 
servations with admirable civility; for 1 
Charles was on my left. Besides this 
cause of happiness, my spirits were 
childishly elated by the prospect of 
going that evening to the Opera ; and 
1 had never yet been at a public- 
theatre. 

“ Your expectations are raised so 
high,” said Charles, “ that they never 
can be satisfied. What do you imagine 
you will see and hear there !" 
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“ Oh, I shall see dancing like flying, 
and hear all the songs we used to sing 
together in Hampshire executed so 
finely, that I shall be ashamed of ever 
singing them again !” # 

“ On the contrary, I should conceive 
that hearing them with 0 all the ex- 
aggerated emphasis and false ornament 
of the stage, would teach you to value 
your simple mode of singing them the 
more.” 

I knew that this was a mere empjy 
compliment, but still the praise pleased 
and cheered me. 

u But,” continued Charles, “ nobody 
goes to the Opera for the sake of the 
music.” • 9 • 

u So I am told, but I suppose I 
matt listen to it if 1 lik£; afid I dunk I 
shall like to do so very much.” 

“ Julia,” said my father, “ will be 
able to appreciate the pleasuies of the 
Opera more fully some time hence, 
afier having heard th^ same music per-* 
formed by the same voices, and seen 
the same steps repeated by the same 
dancers two nights a-week, for tin; rest 
of tne season. I have given her part 
of a box with Mi$. Sinythe Chorley, a 
Yorkshire cousin of mine.” 

“ Of course, iny dear papa, I can’t 
is yet understand the full extent of 
'oui kindness, but I am not quite so 
mstic as Mr. Lydgate fancies me. 1 
know we are not always to be listen- 
ing to the Opera, and that all our 
agreeable friends are to visit Mrs. 
C ’hoi ley and myself in our box, and 
to be so very pleasant as to make us 
careless of the music and dancing.” 

“ Allow me to correct you,” inter- 
rupted Lord Botley ; “ though iiobody 
thinks it necessaiy to listen to the 
music, all rational persons are extremely 
silent and attentive to the dancing /” 

“ Oh, thank you, 1 won’t forget your 
hint ; but, Mr. Lydgate, I shall expect 
you to come and talk to us very often 
indeed.” 

“ Charles go to your opera-box !” 
exclaimed my brother ; “ my dear 
Juba! — the thing’s impossible! — He 
would not dare do it !” 
u Not dare ?” 

“ It "ould be an infidelity of the 
most unpardonable description. He 
is always expected to be on duty from 
half- past ten, at the latest, till the fall 
of the curtain, and to take his seat in 
the centre pit-box, behind the chair of 
Lady Elizabeth Ford ham/’ 

This name was no sooner uttered, 


thyi all my happiness was dispersed : 
my heart was pierced to the centre; 
a spirit was aroused within me, which 
has never from that moment ceased to 
exercise its restless and implacable 
ascendancy. Never, never shall I lose 
the recollection of the first keen, elec- 
tric, poignant pang of jealousy. Emo- 
tions are too subtile in their nature to be 
made intelligible by any form of speech. 
They cannot be represented by any 
feligty #f expression. We may body 
forth the dreams of the imagination ; 
we may find language to declare the 
results of our investigations; we are 
endowed with the means of impressing 
on the minds ftf others all that study, 
or fancy, or contemplation, may have 
inscribed upon our own : but the 
Almighty has been merciful to man ; 
lie has not permitted that the wretched 
should be able, by any, however curious 
or elabonfte, combinations of written 
words to disturb the serenity of the 
happy, by transfusing into their breasts 
a reflected sense of the tortures of the 
passions. It is by experience only 
that we can acquire an apprehension 
of the anguish which follows the de- 
tection of the inconstancy of those we 
love. We must oui selves have suffered 
the giief of a wronged affection before 
we can understand what that grief can 
be, or commiserate the wretch who 
sufleis under its infliction ; but to those 
whose range of knowledge and of sym- 
pathy has been thus miserably ex- 
tended, who have learned in the school 
ofjealousy the depth and the poignancy 
of the pains it brings, no effort of 
eloquence is needed. They have 
learned a lesson, which can never be 
forgotten. To them it is only requisite 
to sketch the situation ; and the me- 
mory at once supplies the omission, 
and informs them what must, under 
such circumstances, be felt, with a full 
and thrilling emphasis, which would 
be lather weakened than enhanced by 
any laboured amplification of expres- 
sion. Charles Lydgate loved another! 
My faculties were stunned. Sounds 
were addressed to me, but my mind 
could not gather the purport of them. 
Mv heart beat audibly ; my pulses 
throbbed ; my throat was full to chok- 
ing; there was a dazzling mist before 
my eyes ; happily the words which 
had so distressed me were spoken 
after the desert had been served. It 
was no longer necessary for me to 
remain at the table, and I immediately 
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left the dining-room. As I withdrew, 
I Jienrd my father say, u Julia, I see, 
is quite impatient to be at the Opera; 
T hope Mrs. Chorley will call for her 
early .” — So mistaken are we when wo 
presume to speculate on what is pass- 
ing in the breast of another. My father 
thought that I was moved by ‘the an- 
ticipation of future pleasure, while I 
was really suffering an agopy of present 
pain. Never shall I forget the misery 
of the time that followed, when*! fo.und 
myself alone in the drawing-room. 
There came thronging on me a rapid 
succession of strong emotions, of 
awakened pride, of self-humiliation, 
of keen resentment, and of deepest 
tenderness; a mass of confused and 
bewildering thoughts, and a world of 
hurried and contradictory resolutions. 
At length 1 heard the party coming 
up-stairs from the dming-ioom. My 
tears were wiped**; way, my ‘sobs sup- 
pressed. I endeavoured to be calm, 
and I, at least, succeeded in being still 
and silent. Immediately after coffee, 
my brother and Charles left us for the 
Opera. When Edward’s cab was an- 
nounced, Charles happened to be near 
me. I had determined never to speak 
to him again ; but the impulse of the 
moment was irresistible. My pride 
gave way, and I mentioned Lady 
Elizabeth’s name to him. I forget 
what 1 said, — u You had belter go, 
or Lady Elizabeth will be oflendeJ 
or, “ If you remain with us any longer, 
Lady Elizabeth will think you have 
deserted her.” — I cannot remember 
what my words exactly were, but his 
brief reply contradicted Edward’s in- 
sinuation by a contemptuous sarcasm 
on her age and person. I distantly 
alluded to his past attentions to my- 
self ; — my father approached us ; — my 
brother leminded his friend that the 
carriage was at the door ; — Charles had 
no opportunity of answering hie ; and, 
though relieved of the extreme bitter- 
ness of heart which I had befoie ex- 
perienced, 1 was cast back upon my 
former state of miserable and irritating 
uncertainty. Till Mrs. Smythe Chorley 
called for me, 1 walked impatiently 
up and down the room, longing for her 
arrival ; not that I cared for the Opera, 
but that I might be again in the same 
place with Charles, and watch his 
movements, and try to discover from 
them some indication of his feelings. 

My father did not accompany us to 
the theatre. When we arrived there, my 


mind was so intently fixed upon one 
object, that the splendour of the house 
and the performances of the stage ob- 
tained no hold of my attention. My eye 
rapged over the seats of the pit, and 
penetrated the dark recesses of every 
box, in search 1 of Charles ; and when the 
door of our own opened to admit any 
of Mrs. Smythe Chorley’s innumerable 
visitors, I looked eagerly towards it 
in expectation of his appearance. 
Lord Botley joined us almost im- 
mediately on ourarnval. He informed 
me of the names of the singers, the 
merits which the connoisseurs ad- 
mired, and the defects which they con- 
demned, in the style of each of them, 
lie pointed out to me the several per- 
sons of celebrity — statesmen— warriors 
— poets — beauties — who happened to 
be present; and he told me to whom 
the different boxes belonged. His 
words murmured about my ears, but 
,1 did not understand then meaning; 
but <k yes,” “ no,” “ indeed,” “ thank 
you,” were the only answers which 
were ‘required of me; and these, at 
certain intervals, I was yet enough 
mistress of myself to /nakc.' I did not 
venture to speak to him of Chailes. 
After remaining with us about an hour, 
be vacated his scat. He had not long 
left the box, when my brother came , 
and, for a few moments, occupied lus 
place. Of him 1 inquired where 
Chai les was. “ I very soon found )ou 
out in the jut,” I said, “ but i have 
not been able lo discover Mr. Lyd- 
gate” 

“It would be very strange if you 
could, Julia, for Lydgate is in Lady 
Elizabeth Fordham’s box, which is 
immediately under your own !” 

From that instant, longing to be at 
home and alone, with my heart beating 
and the tears trembling in my eyes, 
dreading the observation of those around 
me, ashamed of myself, irritated against 
Charles, abhorring Lady Elizabeth, 
loathing the performance, and yet 
neither seeing any thing nor hearing 
any thing, 1 sat perfectly motionless, 
ns if altogether absorbed in what was 
passing on the stage. 

In the interval between the opera 
and the ballet, Charles entered our 
box, and took the chair behind me. 
Before I was aware of his presence, I 
caught the notes of his clear, cheeiful 
voice, inquiring, “ How I had been 
pleased, and whether the opera had 
come up to my expectations v f l 
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could hardly speak; he was near me, 
and that was some relief. I dreaded 
his leaving the box, for then he would 
be out of my sight, and would return 
to my rival; and yet, wronged, angry, 
indignant, jealous, miserable as I \v9s, 

J answered him carelessly, distantly, 
abruptly. I knew that, unless I made 
an eflfoit, by keeping up the conversa- 
tion to dcUiinhim in the box, he would 
inevitably leave it; and yet, with that 
strange inconsistency and contrariety 
of conduct into which alL strong pas- 
sions hurry us, I not only would 
not make the slightest exertion to keep 
him with us, but, by my brief, negli- 
gent, and a]most pettish repliesjo his 
observations, adopted The very course 
which must have had life effect cf send- 
ing him away. lie left us, and then I 
reproached my?elf for my folly, and 
was wretched. 

I saw no more of Charles, till, at the 
end of the ballet, my brother and Lord 
Botley returned to conduct us to our 
cairi.ig'.-s. There, m the crowd in the 
round room, I again saw hin* with 
Lady Elizabeth Pordham on his a-m. 
Even then I considered her old and < 
huge. They wefe talking and laugh- 
ing. It was evident in the course of 
of this conversation, that my name was 
mentioned, — I saw the odious woman 
take up her glass and direct it towards 
me. What could Charles have been 
saying ? Here was another subject of 
anxiety for my haiassed mind to work 
upon. 

I like recording the mistakes which 
I have, from lime to time, found 
people fall into, when drawing con- 
clusions respecting the secret .feelings 
and sentiments of their companions 
from a view of what they observe in 
their external conduct. It is a silly 
and injurious practice, and the dis- 
covery of any instance of such a mis- 
take ought to have some effect in pre- 
venting us from incurring it. Mrs. 
Smythe Chorley said to my brother, 
as he was leading her to the carriage, 

“ Your sister, Mr. Howard, was quite 
delighted with the opera. At first, 
indeed, sh^ could do nothing but look 
about her and admire the house; but 
afterwards, her whole soul seemed ab- 
sorbed in the music. She does not, 

I perceive, cnire nous , give very, very 
much encouragement to either of her 
admirers. She is, perhaps, rather 
pleased and flattered by the attentions 
of Lord Botley, but she is decidedly 
annoyed by those of Mr. Lydgate/ 7 


On reaching home, I found my 
father was sitting up for me. This 
vexed me ; I was longing to be alone 
and quiet, if not at rest. lie was in 
the library, where he had ordered re- 
freshments to be set for me, and was 
waiting to hear my account of the 
opera, *\nd to reap, in witnessing my 
delight, his share of the pleasure which 
lie had anticipated for us both, in 
giving me thy box. As I entered the 
room, 1^* extended both his hands to- 
ward me, and exclaimed, with a voice 
of cheeiful salutation and inquiry, 
“ Well, Julia?” He expected that I 
should run towards hnn and give him 
a rapid, glowing, enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of all that I had seen and heard. 
Withdrawing as far as possible from 
the light of the lamp, I flung my- 
self on a %ofa and returned him no 
answer. 

“ Julia, unlove,” continued 
my father, after a pause, (< don’t you 
mean to speak to me ? Have not you 
any thing to tell me V 7 

“ I have nothing to tell you.” 

“ Did you like the opera t Did it 
satisfy your expectations ? IIow, were 
you amused ?” 

“ Really, I don’t know.” 

“ Not know ! — But Sontag — Pasta 
— Taglioni — what did you think of 
them? Are they not wonderful?” 

u I dare say they are.” 

“ Something has happened to vex 
you. My love, what is the matter ?” 

“ There is nothing the matter, sir, 
that Pm aware of.” 

Aftef these abortive attempts to in- 
duce me to speak, there ensued a 
silence of some minutes. My father 
poured himself out some wine and 
water, and took a biscuit, which I 
heard him breaking into small pieces, 
and crunching between his teeth as he 
ate. These slight but continuous 
sounds *vere excruciating to my ha- 
rassed nerves and exhausted spirits. 
I could not forbear exclaim iii£, “ Good 
Heavens, sir, what an intolerable noise 
you are making with that biscuit ! — How 
I do wish there were no such things as 
biscuits I’ 7 

“ You are not well, my child,” 
replied my father, anxiously ; u I am 
su re you cannot be well/' 

u Well ! I am well enough.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” said my 
father ; “ for nothing but illness could 
excuse your extraordinary ill humour.” 

“ I am tired — l r m sleepy — I must 
go to bed !” 
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“ Won't you take some refreshment 
first r 

“ No, 1 had rather not.” 

“ A glass of wine?” 

“ Oh ! nothing, nothing.” 

“ \\ ill you have some tea sent to 
your room ?” 

“Oh, for Heaven's sake ! u— pray, 
pray, don't tease me so.” 

“ Good night,” said my father, in a 
cold tone of disappointment ; and he 
rose and rung the bell for n^r maid. 
I took my candle, and, \Mthout answer- 
ing him, or kissing him, as had been 
my custom every night from the day 
of my birth to that wretched hour, I 
hurried up-stairs, and $hut myself up 
in my dressing-room. 

This was the only occasion on which 
that unquestionable spirit , which Shak- 
speare enumerates among jLhe distinc- 
tive marks of a true lover, ever ovei- 
mastered me so far, as to \>etray me 
into a single \voul or act of disrespect 
and unkindness to my father. It has 
rendered me pettish with my brother, 
irritable in society, impatient with my 
maid ; but never before, or since, did 
it render me so ungratefully — so w ick- 
edly forgetful of my filial duty. Never 
shall I forgive myself my behaviour on 
that night. Even now, the thought of it 
never passes across my mind without 
awakening a feeling of contrition at my 
heart. My dearest, dearest father, may 
my years of suffering be received by 
Heaven and yourself as an expiation of 
the sin which f then was guilty of! 

It was at da} break, on the following 
morning, that I rose and wrolt down 
the stanzas below : I had composed 
them during the dark but sleepless 
hours of the night : — 

Oh, sound the knell, a deeper knell, — 
Than ever pealed above the dead ; 

And louder let the dirges swell 
Than ever hymned a spirit fled. 

Tor why to cold, insemsate things 
Should rites of wo be duly given ? 
While none fair pity's tribute brings 
To hearts by wrong’d affection riven. 
To die is but to gain relief 

From all the sorrows life has borne, 

To lose the memory of grief, 

The blush of shame, the sense of scorn. 
But, oh ! to love, and yet to know 
The loved one hath for thee no care. 
Is evermore the parting throe, 

And lengthening pang of death to bear. 
Then sound for those nor dirge nor knell, 
By death delivered from all pain : 

For those the notes of sorrow swell 
Who love, and are not loved again. 


Need I repeat that 1 do not print 
these verses as good in themselves, but 
as true specimens of the sort of verses, 
rude and unpolished, which the heart 
dictates in its misery ? 

Tt was only a few days after the 
opera, that, ay, I was sitting in the back 
drawing-room writing to Mrs. Brett, 
Charles and Edward came in. On the 
table near the window iwo pictures 
were standing, which had just been 
sent home, and of which my father 
ha»J not yet determined the places they 
were to occupy. The one was an ex- 
quisite sketch of myself by Lawrence, 
a perfect specimen of liis inimitable 
chalk r dravvings ; the other, was a pic- 
ture of Kd ward's favourite hunter, by 
Cooper. Don’t disturb yourself, 
Julia,*’ said my brother, as they en- 
tered ; “ I have only brought Lydgate 
here, fora moment, to see the picture. ” 

I felt a thi ill of joy come o\er me. 
I was gratified that Charles should takt 
fin inteiest m my poi trait; and though 
I appeared mte.it upon my letter, my 
hand was still, and my attention oil the 
alert to catch whatever observations he 
might make upon it. 

“ Is it not capital : ' demanded my 
brother. 

“ ExquibiU, beautiful — and so very 
like !” replied his friend 

I knew it was so: and i win de- 
lighted that he should see it so ; for of 
that I had been in doubt. I thought 
of the difference that subsisted between 
my sell and Lady Elizabeth Ford ham. 
Not even Lawience, with all his skill, 
could have made such a picture of her. 

“It is really quite inimitable,” lit 
continued ; “ the beautiful carnage of 
the head.,, I’d give the world for such 
a picture.” 

I was in ecstasy — my hand trembled 
— ■my heart beat quickly — the tears of 
exulting love started into my eyes — 
and my ears tingled with impatieuce 
to catch the words that followed. 
There was a pause. I was on the 
point of speaking, to express how 
pleased I felt at his admiration of my 
picture, when Charles renewed his 
criticism. 

“ If,” he said, “ there is a fault, 
which I doubt, perhaps the colour is 
rather too light a bay; and I'm not 
quite sure but there is something not 
altogether right about the off fetlock.” 

Good Heavens ! it was then the pic- 
ture of Edward's hunter which he had 
all this while been looking at and ad- 
miring. How bitter was the revulsion 
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of feeling which I experienced at that 
instant ! I was overpowered with a 
sense of injured affection and insulted 
vanity. 1 blushed deeply, burningly, 
at the thought of the lidicule, the jests, 
the contempt, that would have followed, 
had I by a single word (^covered the 
mistake into which l had been betrayed. 
My first impulse was to run out of the 
room ; but 1 was incapable of rising 
from fny seat. My tears flowed fast, 
but my back was to (lie light; I kept 
my head down, as if occupied with aiy 
letter, and they were not perceived. 

“ Who painted it?” inquired Charles : 

*• did you say Cooper?” 

“ Cooper,” replied my brother. 

u it’s really quite excellent. *1 can 
hardly bear to leave it*’ [Ie i -"treated, 
with Ins head turned towards the pic- 
ture as he withdrew. 

“ Stop a . moment,” said Edward : 

there is something else for you to see. 
You have not looked at Lawrence's 
sketch of Julia.” • 

44 L lint finished niremly ? You said 
he was taking hei. Hum ! verj; good. 
Sir Thomas always is successful with 
women. Ik* does the eyes no well.” , 

Such was hisftnly observation. Eu- 
ihiMaaiic as he had been about the 
pictme of his friend’s horse, he had 
uotlung inoic to say about that of his 
sister. They bade me good bye ; ex- 
cused themselves for the interruption 
they had occasioned to my studies ; 
and departed, leaving me laden with as 
oppressive a weight of wretchedness as 
it is possible, l apprehend, foi a human 
creature to end me and live. 

It were tedious to detail all the cir- 
cumstances which, by slow ^degrees, 
obliterated every remaining Jiope, and 
eventually confirmed me m the afflict- 
ing persuasion of Charles’s indiffer- 
ence. If 1 would, I could not. To 
recite the weary catalogue of my exer- 
tions to recover his attentions, and the 
defeat which they invariably encoun- 
tered; — to relate how l secietly la- 
boured in the attainment of the most 
difficult accomplishments, because I 
had heard him admire them in another, 
and was doomed to witness his utter 
carelessness of them, when the labo- 
rious acquisitions were exhibited by 
myself; — to enumerate every little in- 
dication, which succeeded in deepen- 
ing the impression of his disregard into 
a full conviction of it;— to repeat every 
word which sounded coldly, every ac- 
tion which marked a want of consi- 


deration, every look which testified to 
tli? absence of a kindness correspond- 
ing with my own, were as imprac- 
ticable as to count the atoms that 
tremble in the air, while watching the 
direction of its current. 

Why, under these circumstances, did 
my heart retain its affection unim- 
paired ? No attachment ever needed 
to itself a sufficient plea for its exist- 
ence. The object whom we love stands 
distinguished in the throng of company 
as *d nftre gifted and peculiar being. 
As the eye follows him, no grace is 
wanted to his movements; as the ear 
drinks his accents, no eloquence is 
absent from hi§ tongue. There is a kind 
of halo round him ; and he stands 
conspicuous in the fulness of a bright 
and searching light, which reveals the 
slightest play of his features, while 
every other object appears to be con- 
fusedly yiingled in obscurity. But 
Charles Lydgate fulTy justified the sen- 
timents I entertained for him. lie was 
universally admired, and a favourite 
in every society. Besides, he was the 
friend of Edward. I was constantly 
hearing some anecdote of his skill, his 
kindness, his generosity, or his wit. 
lie was hourly recalled to my recol- 
lection ; and we were almost always 
some part of every day together, lie 
was the first who ever sought an in- 
terest in my affections. When my love 
was won, I possessed no power of re- 
calling it. My heart is tenacious of 
its impressions. Constancy is an in- 
vincible instinct of rny nature. My 
attachments may be wronged : they 
cannot be destroyed. It is said that 
love ei jnres with hope . Surely this 
cannot be true. Tt seems as if I had 
for v ears known nothing but despair; 
and yet my love is not extinguished. — 
But 1 may, perhaps, have deceived 
myself. — II is so* difficult to believe 
ourselvgs altogether forsaken, to think 
upon a past affection, and not suspect 
the possibility ofiits return, -that I may 
have been ignorant of the actual state 
of my own mind, and secretly have 
anticipated a revival of his tenderness, 
even while I sat, and wept, and te* 
peated, over and over again, that all 
hope was lost. 

Then there was a time, when the 
very kindness of his nature induced 
him to treat me with an ill-considered 
pity, which tended to keep alive my 
lingering doubts of his indifference. 
He perceived the pleasure which I 
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received horn being occupied in his ser- 
vice ; and, long after every feeling* of 
tenderness for me had departed, there 
was hardly a day in which he did not 
intrust me with some commission — 
some music to be transcribed, some 
drawing to be copied, some extract to 
be made, or some trinket to J^e pur- 
chased for his sisters. Once, at a ball, 
the tears started to my eyes on wit- 
nessing his attentions \o another. 
Charles perceived my agitation: vanity 
is as keen of sight as love or jealotisy. 
lie left his partner, and came to the 
chair beside me ; and there was a smile 
of encouragement, a softness of voice, 
a gentleness of manner, he sat con- 
versing with me, which discovered the 
compassionate motive of the action. 
If, as his excursive fancy fixed itself 
on some new rival with a longer and a 
steadier interest, I evinced my appre- 
hension of it, and ventured, a remark 
upon bis fickle Tdmiration, he would 
make light of my suspicion, and leave 
me with the mournful alleviation of 
believing that, though I was myself 
forsaken, another was not loved. But 
this faint sensibility for my sufferings, 
this dying echo of his former tenderness, 
was but of brief duration. Before I had 
been out two seasons, every trace of pe- 
culiar kindness in his manner had gra- 
dually worn away,and was succeeded by 
a heartless familiarity, which had all the 
intimacy, without any of the affection, 
of relationship. He became habituated 
to the presence of my sonow. He could 
see the troubled beating of my heart, 
and feel no sympathy with m$' afflic- 
tions. If I spoke to him of his incon- 
stancy, be beard me without emotion, 
and answered me with some irrelevant 
remark. The springs of pity had be- 
come exhausted by the duration of my 
strong and my increasing claims upon 
them. As it often *is with the victim 
of some mortal and lingering, malady, 
that she is at first attended by all the 
vigilance of the excited affections, and 
then less and less anxiously watched, 
and then becomes neglected for every 
trivial care or pleasure, till at length 
the solicitude of her friends and rela- 
tives appears to be wearied out, and 
all apprehension lost in the protraction 
of her danger — so wjis it with me. I 
bore about with me the humiliating 
consciousness of my unrequited love, 
as ihe one permanent impression by 
which the fact of my existence was 
made known to me. I was aware— I 


was capable of— no other feeling than 
that aching oppression of the heart, 
which results from the disappointment 
of our strongest affections. But my 
sorrow had become a matter of indif- 
ference to him by whom it was in- 
flicted, and Ivid no longer any relief to 
look for from his commiseration. In 
the meantime, I also had gained a 
wonderful ascendancy over the ex- 
ternal indications of my suffering. 
As Charles, without any consideration 
fow my presence, began to talk, as he 
often would, of his admiration of others, 
I gradually became inured to the an- 
guish which such themes occasioned, 
and, without being less alive to the 
pain, ’acquired “a perfect power of con- 
cealing it. J cauld hear him expatiate 
on the objects of his versatile admira- 
tion, and could even deliberately dis- 
cuss with him their beaiUies or their 
accomplishments. I once saw the mi- 
niature of one he loved fall accidentally 
irom his pocket-book ; and such a tho- 
rough mastery over myself had I at- 
tained that I praised the likeness, and 
gave him back the picture. Human 
nature has a miserable facility in adapt- 
ing itself to circumStances. It will 
exist in the dark and airless obstruction 
of the pnsoiv house. It may be sus- 
tained by poisoned aliment. Life may 
by degrees be brought to endure any, 
the most aggravated accumulation of 
afflictions. But, oh ! it had indeed 
been mercy if so severe a discipline 
had been spared me, and I had fallen 
in the bloom of my youth, and love, 
and happiness, as an early tenant of 
the gra\e, which I now so long to 
occupy.^ 

I have^ forgotten to mention thai 
Lord Bot ley proposed for me. My 
father, my brother, my own pride , all 
urged me to accept him. But I hap- 
pily escaped the snare into which so 
very, very many women fall. I de- 
clined mavvying a man whom I did 
not love, for the sake of shewing a man 
whom I do love that I could marry 
somebody. 

Thus my youth escaped me. My 
form has wasted — my cheek has be- 
come thin and pale ; and if I did not 
rouge, 1 should look as ghastly as a 
ghost. Mr. Milnes lias written : — 

" lie who from love hath undergone 

The w'orst that can befall. 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 

Who has never loyed at nil : 
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A grace within his heart hath reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 

Thank God for all that I hare gained 
From that high suffering !” 

And such may he the case with meiff 
They may derive a grac# from the 
“ high suffering” of love, and may have 
cause to be giateful to Heaven for its 
infliction. With them , love only takes 
its plac’e among the other passions 
which are stirring in their breasts ; 
and it may serve to soften the aus* 
terity, to lefine the grossness, to sti- 
mulate the indolence, to ennoble the 
selfishness, of their nature. For them 
the <c high suffering ” of love may be 
rich in all the most salutTiry influences 
which the soul derives lion* the disci- 
pline of sorrow*. But with women the 
very reverse of this is the case. Love, 
with its cares and duties, is the only 
earthly purpose of their existence ; and 
the “ high suffering of love ” — the 
epithet should be changed when ap- * 
plied to them, — “ the •deep suffering 
of love” resufting from its wrongswand 
its disappointments, tears away from 
them the only hope of a happiness 
suited to their ftaturc ; their only 
■security of that support in the troubles, 
n f that guidance in the difficulties, and 
u»' that defence in the oppressions, of 
the world, which are rendered indis- 
pensable by the weak and dependent 
constitution of their being. It leaves 
them m life, without any useful or im- 
portant business to pursue — with ener- 
gies wasted, and affections that only 
exist to torture their possessor. And 
thus the “ high suffering of love ” 
brings no grace, and teaches na good 
lesson, to them. So, at leasj, lias it 
been with me ; and, unless my ob- 
servation has deceived me, with in- 
numerable others. My temper has 
become irritable from the constant 
oppression of my mind ; my voice 
querulous, from the wearing and in- 
cessant anxiety of my heart. All the 
ordinary amusements, and the little 
trivial concerns, on which my acquaint- 
ance occupy themselves, are to me not 
merely uninteresting, but annoying and 
vexatious. There is hardly a word 
addressed to me, which does not fall 
upon my ear as an impertinent inter- 
ruption to the stillness in which all 
deep feelings delight in investing them- 
selves, and to the abstraction of one 
overpowering thought. My father, I 
am convinced, is not deceived by the 


efforts I have made to conceal my 
affection from the discovery of the 
world. He always speaks of me as 
poor Julia ; and always addresses me 
with a softness of voice which bespeaks 
commiseration. The other day, on 
heaiing it reported that Charles was 
going teb be married, my father said, 

“ I pity the poor lady ; for if she love 
her husband, she will be doomed to 
pine away irf the bitter consciousness 
of his indifference. No woman will 
ever fix him. His affections are restless 
and desultory. Ilis heart and eye have 
acquired habits of change. He could 
not be constant. Besides, from the 
peculiar popularity of his manners, 
lie is always so secure of obtaining 
a large portion of the current kindness 
of society, that he will feel no grati- 
tude for the jleep, sincere, and more 
enduring affection of a wife, because 
lie lias never been taqgjit to know the 
value, bv experiencing the want of it. 
The man who encounters no frowns 
abroad, will generally be found to 
entertain a very light appreciation of 
the smiles that welcome him to his 
Jiome.” . T „ , 

When my father said this, I felt 
conscious that he anticipated the pain 
which the news of Charles’s marriage 
would have on me, and that his words 
were meant for my comfort. Yes, I 
still retain my place in his affections ! 
But all other hearts are estranged from 
me. The love of my brother is com- 
pletely chilled. He lias found me 
silent, and believed me sullen. He 
lias seen* a constant cloud upon my 
brow, which no change of time, or 
scene, or society, has succeeded in 
dispersing; and, ignorant that there is’ 
anv cause for my deep-rooted melan- 
choly, he seems to have cast me off 
from his regards, as one whose dispo- 
sition is unblest of nature, and with 
whom his,buoyant and sanguine spirit 
is incapable of any sympathy or com- 
munion. “ Never «sk Julia’s opinion,” 
said he, the other morning, when Miss 
Drummond was consulting me about 
some arrangements for the evening: 
“ never ask Julia’s opinion, for nothing 
ever pleases her. She only exists for 
the purpose of finding fault, and creat- 
ing objections. She seems to go about 
the world witli a pair of yellow spec- 
tacles eternally upon her nose, and a 
bitter taste perpetually in her mouth.” 
Miss Drummond laughed, and I 
blushed ; but I made no attempt to 
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justify myself. How could I ? Is 
not the accusation true ? The world 
condemns me as cold and selfish. 
Early in the last spring, six or seven 
friends of my brother’s called in 
Brook Street, to arrange with him 
about forming a boating-club. I was 
in the front drawing-room when they 
were announced ; but, little thinking 
that I should overhear any conversa- 
tion about myself, I escaped into the 
next room before they enteied. I had 
not been there three minutes, when, as 
if looking at my picture, one of them 
said, “ 1 wonder Miss Howard never 
married.” u Married 1” exclaimed a 
second ; “ she refuses every body. Iler 
heart’s as hard as a stone, and as cold as 
an icicle. She’s a perfect petrifaction.” 
“ I should not have thought that,” said 
a third. “ I should have supposed, 
from the expression ofher countenance, 
that some sonoy; had seveiely touched 
her.” At this there was a general laugh 
of derision ; and one of the party said, 
“ Iler countenance expresses nothing 
but ill-temper, discontent, and over- 
weening selfishness.” “ She is a can- 
tankerous old inaid,” added another* 
whom 1 recognised, by his voice, as a 
man whose attentions I had put a de- 
termined check to not six weeks be- 
fore : “ she is a cantankerous old maid, 
fretting and snarling over the loss of 
her beauty,” “ IIow strange it is,” 
observed one of the puity, “ that 
Howard’s sister should be so unlike him- 
self!” — Thus thought of, thus spoken 
of, with an incurable gnef at the heart, 
have 1 not sufficient cause ff>r melan- 
choly ? When 1 am dead — but I am 
not likely to die — they will know that 
I am neither cold nor selfish. I have 
left all I have to Charles. — Thus the 
fairest portion of my life has been con- 
sumed in unprofitable care. The night- 
shade has wound itself about the roses 
of my youth, and tainted all their 
sweetness. What has been the mono- 
tonous history of 'iill my days and 
months for the past eleven years ? 
When we are in the country, and 


Charles is not resident in the same 
neighbourhood, my heart is afflicted 
by the pain of his absence, and by a 
world of vague and ever-varying jea- 
lousies, which spring up to torture me, 
from my knowledge of his fickleness. 
When we «re in London, and he is 
also there, he always calls every day 
upon my brother, and I sit and count 
the hours till he arrives. Sometimes 
he only rides up to the door, and sum- 
mons Edward to the Park ; and they 
depart together without his entering 
the house. Then I catch a glimpse of 
him, for a moment, from the window, 
and am cast back to await the morrow 
in a state of slow and wearying ex- 
pectation. And thus my early yeuis 
have bee? consumed. The period 
which to others is most bright and 
cheerful, has to me been altogetlni 
dark and joyless. 1 only live to long 
for the moments winch bring Churls 
into iny society ; and. when lie leaver 
it, to wish away the long and dieary 
interval that ?uust elapse between hi* 
departure and his lelurn. 1 only iiu. 
to exchange the aching pain of sepaia- 
tion foi the keen perception of Ins m 
difference — to trample beneath my feci 
all the flower* of existence-- to tear 
blo*soms open — to cist their Leave* 
upon the winds — and to ^ee extended 
on either side, through the lone per- 
spective of the past and ol the lutuiv. 
one unvaried scene of utter, hopeless 
and miserable gloom. My hie ha^ 
indeed, been 16 a blank,” as to its ex- 
ternal circumstances, but a most trou- 
bled history as to the inward working" 
of the soul. And of how many a worn m 
— of Jiovv many a single woman, who, 
like myself, had her affections sought 
and gained by one who cared little to 
retain them, — ay, and of how many a 
married woman, who pines in the 
withering sense of the indifference ol 
the husband of her choice and love, 
may the secret story be perused in ih< 
few pages which record the sorrows of 
the blighted youth of Julia Howard i 
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W e are no alarmists, — we were never 
afraid that the constitution would be 
overturned by the Radicals, or th£ 
Church by the Dissenters p but while, 
on the one hand, we never joined the 
chorus of croakers, we never thought, 
on the other hand, that the existing 
evils might safely be left to themselves. 
If you had a catarrh, or a boil, which, 
though threatening no peimanent dan* 
ger, was yet productive of great present 
inconvenience, you would be justly dis- 
satisfied if the physician under whose 
care you were. placed neglected the, re- 
lief cf the local symptoms: and that, 
forsooth, because you •wete in no 
danger of losing your life. Now this 
is exactly the condition of the count ly : 
there is an eruption — merely a cutan- 
eous eruption — attacking no \ital pait, 
but yet, like the North- British violin, 
causing gieat annoyance and irritation. 
The (Hunch, then, being* our spiritual 
physician, we ask, \\ hat has the Clwrcli 
been about * We are now to answer 
this question. The object of a church 
establishment is to encourage and foster 
•' holim-ftS and pureness of living;” the 
o 1 iect of a legal establishment is to 
pi event and punish crime. This is not 
the place io enter into a discussion of the 
question, how mu h more efficient the 
Church might be made; we have to 
examine how far it has made use of its 
present power : and we think we shall 
bo able to shew that the clergy of our 
apostolic church have strenuously ex- 
erted themselves in stopping the spread 
of the moral pestilence, Mr. Fgargus 
O’Connor advised the Chartists to go 
to their parish churches, — not for a con- 
tinuance, oh, no, that would not have 
suited his purpose at all — then they 
would have been shewn how contrary to 
religion, how prejudicial to their own in- 
terests, their practices were, — but to go 
once, to turn out the regular congrega- 
tion, to annoy the officiating minister, 
and to evidence their disrespect both 
for God and man. This sapient ad- 
vice has been pretty generally followed, 
and it is probable that there are few 
Chartists who have not now been once 
within the walls of a church. The 
manner in which this feat has been 
achieved has been for the most part 
characteristic enough. No one ventured 
to go alone; ignorant and misguided 
as they were, they dared not face thus 


the awful majesty of Religion under her 
most solemn aspect. They would have 
been unable to bear the sense of the 
Divine presence in the house more im- 
mediately consecrated to God; and, 
overcome by the unwonted feelings 
produced by such a scene, “ those who 
came to scoff might, perhaps, have re- 
mained tg pray.” They came, then, 
not singly, but in crowds, as little 
children, who like to be together in the 
daik ; and as the country bumpkin 
whistles to keep up his spirits when he 
passes a churchyard, so did these un- 
happy men smoke pipes and talk 
aloud to keep up their courage. Under 
such circumstances, various sermons 
were addressed to them ; and these we 
purpose to notice, not only as respects 
the sermon* themselvw, but as respects 
the right of the preachers to preach 
them. It is somewhat remaikable, 
that none of u the new maniacs,” have 
taken upon themselves to advise the 
people on this impoitant subject. Dr. 
i’usey spoke out boldly enough once 
in the pulpit at St. Mary's ; but no- 
body ever feared that Radicalism was 
making progress in the University of 
Oxford ; and perhaps it is as well that 
they should say nothing about the 
matter, — for, with the best intentions, 
they have marvellously little judgment. 
Dr. Pusey and his friends are, doubt- 
jess, learned men ; and if too much 
learning have made them mad (though 
toil time? the quantity have not had 
such an effect on Dr. Blomfield or Dr. 
Kaye, Dr. Turton, Dr. Dealtry, Dr. 
D’Oyley, or Dr. Whittaker), — if, we 
say, too much learning have made them 
mad, — we are not the persons to ridi- 
cule their misfortune ; certain it is, 
that none of the sermons addressed to 
the Chartists have proceeded from the 
so-called “ Oxford divines.” With 
this exception, all ffie parties into which 
the Church is unfortunately split have 
joined in warning their followers of the 
dangers of disloyalty. Tories, and 
Whigs, and Whig-Radicals — ortho- 
dox and evangelical, and those who 
are both, and those who are nei- 
ther one nor the other — Stanley, 
bishop of Norwich ; and Close, of 
Cheltenham ; and Dr. Whittaker, of 
Blackburn ; besides a host of smaller 
lights, have preached especially to the 
Chartists : and we were rather sur« 
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prised to find Stanley coming forward 
so bolclJy as he has done. Perhaps his 
lordship is hardly aware how much 
credit is due to him ; but by the time 
he has read this paper (and read it of 
course he will), he will be fully en- 
lightened. We are willing to believe 
that Dr. Stanley expected, r after the 
power of legislation stupidly called 
emancipation had been conceded to the 
Romanists, in consequence of the bnlly- 
ings and bellowings ofO’Copnell, See., 
that the Papists would remain quiet, 
and make no attempt to overthrow 
the Church, whose bulwarks had been 
thus weakened ; that after “ reform ” 
had been granted t<* the vox turbee, 
the mob would have made no fur- 
ther use of their sweet voices, — just 
as a fractious child, to quiet whose 
roaring you give one aj\ole, never gets 
up a second roar to obtain another. 
We are williqgj to believe that Dr. 
Stanley expected, even though the 
temporalities of the Church were given 
up into the hands of avowed enemies, 
that she would still have remained in- 
tact and inviolate, — like the golden 
shields of the tern pie, when King Reho* 
boam let in the Egyptians. We say 
we are willing to believe all this, and 
not only because we would rather con- 
sider him inexperienced and short- 
sighted than deliberately a traitor, but 
because we really are persuaded that 
this is the true light in which to regard 
his conduct. It arose, in a great mea- 
sure, perhaps, from his own frank and, 
unsuspicious temper ; be may have 
supposed that all men werfc as well 
disposed as lie was himself ; and, 
certainly, since bis elevation to the 
bench, he has given very little occasion 
“ to the enemy to blaspheme.” But 
the Bishop of Norwich has preached a 
sermon to the Chartists, and a good 
sermon ; and a sermon that has been 
published, and extensively circulated.* 
In it lie told them that he held very 
liberal opinions himself (very much so, 
indeed, my lord, or you would not have 
subscribed to a volume of Unitarian 
sermons) ; but that, notwithstanding 
these liberal opinions, for which he 
had met with no small degree of ob- 
loquy, he was as f$r from approving of 
their riotous conduct and unreasonable 


demands as any man in the kingdom. 
This is very right, and very true ; but 
may we ask you one question, my lord 
bishop ? Were you not an active poli- 
tician yourself, and a partisan of that 
Y>arty which has recourse invariably to 
agitation ? « Are you not “ verily guilty 
concerning your bietliren," — ay, almost 
as much so as Lord John Russell, who 
one day tells the populace that it is quite 
right for them to meet together to dis- 
cuss their grievances, — that he likes to 
hear of their innocent amusements, — 
that they are a remarkably quiet and 
well-disposed set of people, — always 
sing “ God save the queen !” after 
tliejr meetings, and pull pff their hats to 
the rector; and the next day feebly 
tries to pi>t dewn, by the butt-end of a 
proclamation, the very meetings that an; 
so loyal and so laudable ? There \vu< 
a young man at Cambridge, w'e will 
not say at what college, who, when 
being examined at his “ little go,” was 
asked, “ What is the first proposition 
that Puley urrderlakes to prove in Ins 
Evidences ?” The studious youth re- 
membered that the first words of the 
book were, “ I think it unnecessary to 
prove that mankind stands in need of a 
revelation and, making a slight nm- 
take, lie exclaimed, “ Paley he 
thinks it is unnecessary to piove that 
mankind stands in need ot ? revolu- 
tion Surely, my lord, you did not 
read the great philosopher m the 
same way ! Before we touch upon 
any of the sermons lying before 
ns, we must notice the admirable 
spirit and temper with which Bishop 
Stanley behaved towards Archdeacon 
Bathurst. The latter felt aggrieved, 
because having walked in all the 
ways of his father, the late bishop, 
his hereditary Whig-Radicalism did 
not make the see of Norwich an heir- 
loom in the family of Bathurst, lie 
took an early opportunity of interfering, 
and that, too, in a very ungentleman- 
like way, with the episcopal functions 
of Dr. Stanley ; and most mildly an*l 
quietly, yet most effectually, did the 
bishop repress him. On this present 
occasion, his lordship has flung over- 
board his consistency, and has done 
bis duty, and done it well, towards the 
people of his diocess. Let us heat 


* A Sermon preached in Norwich Cathedral on Sunday, August 18th, 1839. By 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Norwich, before an Assemblage of a Body 
of Mechanics termed Chartists. London, 1839. Printed by permission of his Lord- 
ship. John Limbird. 
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how his lordship talks to his motley 
auditory : — 

" JVly bearers, 1 Lave lived much and 
long amongst the poor, and 1 trust I have 
ever been to them, as in duty bound, 
friend anxious, as an Englishman and 
a Christian minister, to support their 
rights, and advocate the liberties of the 
people. I have always, in public and in 
private, Jlirongh evil report and good 
report, defended their rights and their 
cause, against whatever 1 thought unjust 
oppression. I have always felt for thei# 
distresses, and laboured, as far as in me 
lay, to relieve them ; hut I will not, to 
court their favour or gain popularity, 
conceal my opinions and refrain from 
speaking the Ifuth when Ijthink it right, 
however unpalatable to them or to you ; 
and I would, therefore, *agifln remind 
you that, in following the advice of those 
who aro now trying your passions, vour 
hatred and anger, against the rich, you 
are going the way, m the end, to harm 
\ ourselves and your cause, as well as to 
bring down upon your heads that con- 
demnation which a righteous God has 
declared against all persons who prefer 
their cvvn interests to the interests, the 
properly i the life of all about them, bo 
they rich or poor, "-»]*. 8. 

This is well put, and it is only doing 
ju>tice to the bishop to observe, that 
he li;i 5 >. in a very able manner, proved 
that the plans of the Chartists are 
against their own interests. Is it not 
singular that, on the Sunday following 
that on which this excellent sermon 
was delivered in Norwich Cathedral, 
a sermon was addressed to the same 
deluded men by the Popish priest, in 
which he exaggerated the hardships of 
their condition, and inflamed* their 
nnnds to the very verge of ope* revolt, 
taking for his text, Luke iii. 11,“ He that 
hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none, perversely interpreting 
our Lord to inculcate a community 
of goods ! But who comes here i 
What! is Saul also among the pro- 
phets '! 

41 I contend that law and religion can 
never be separated ; if you attempt to 
dissociate or disunite them, it is like at- 
tempting to dissociate and disunite the 
soul from the body, expecting when you 
have done so to find a living man before 
you. The body without the spirit i3 
dead ; faith without works is dead ; re- 


ligion without pclitics is dead : the one is 
the body, the other is the soul. Read 
this— the Bible— from beginning to end, 
and tell me whether in its code of laws 
you find one of them all that does not 
apply to this world, and to this world 
only 1 These are the laws of God. For 
whom 1 For angels'? For archangels 1 
For devils'? For archdevils ? No; but 
for man. They are the laws of God, to 
be kept, — where 1 In heaven ? In 
hell * No ; but upon earth. * Thy'- will 
be done mi earth, as it is in heaven/ 
The laws iiere given are giveu toman, 
for him to keep on earth; that by so 
keeping the law, and doing the will of 
God here, he may liken himself to the 
angels thut are in heaven ; and thus in 
this probationary* state prepare himself, 
by T a life of holiness, for that place at 
God’s right hand where there are plea- 
sures for evermore. Nothing can be 
clearer than this ; and to talk about re- 
ligion, the application and practice of 
Divine truth, having i*vcounexion with 
politics, is at one blow to break up and 
sweep away the whole building of God/’ 

Who is the author of all this ? Why, 
the Reverend Joseph ltayner Stephens, 
yt pp. 22-23 of the first number of his 
Political Preacher / We will now see 
how Mr. Stephens preaches upon this 
most lawful and needful of subjects, as 
he cousiders it. lie thinks the people 
are oppressed. Well ; does he go and 
talk to their oppressors ! Does he 
harangue the rich and the mighty, as 
the prophets did of old ? This, we 
should think, under such circum- 
stances, would have been his duty ; 
but no! he talks to the brickmakers, 
and not to Pharaoh : his theme is the 
Poor-law ; and listen to the Political 
Preacher : — 

“ They” (that is the Egyptians) 
li dealt mercifully as well as wisely with 
them” (that is, the Israelites, in slaying 
their male children), “ in comparison 
with the dealings of the poor-law com. 
missioners fur England and Wales, who 
break up every poos man’s cottage, lake 
away every poor man’s wife, lay their 
bloody hands on every poof man's child ; 
imprisoning, starving, and destroying, 
without mercy, and without measure, all 
the poor in England,— lest they should 
multiply and replenish the earth/* 

But stay, — here comes John Hodge, 
a poor but very honest man ; let us 


* The Political Preacher : an Appeal from the Pulpit on behalf of the Poor. By 
Joseph Rayuer Stephens. London, 1839. Cobbett. 
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have a little talk with him. u Well, 
John, how are you ; and how are 
Mary and the children?” — “ All purely, 
thank ye, master.” “ Why, you de- 
ceitful wretch — you c spiritless outcast* 
— you are worse than the knife-grinder ! 
/know better; the friend of humanity 
has been with me. Whatndo you 
mean by saying that your wife and 
children are well at home ! You have 
no home ; the poor-law commissioners 
have broken up your cottage. You 
have no wife; the poor-law commis- 
sioners have taken her away : see, 
there she is yonder, in custody of 
two police-constables, charged with 
what the Trench call putting child- 
ren into the world ! Are you not 
ashamed of such barefaced attempts at 
deception ? Your children, too, do 
you not perceive them hopelessly gaz- 
ing through the bars of the prison, with 
the marks of the „ommis$io«ers’ bloody 
fingers on their little pale faces ? Oh, 
John, John, — you are a very dishonest 
man! Even you yourself, in spite of 
your ruddy cheeks and comfortable 
appearance, — you are ‘ imprisoned, 
starved, and destroyed, without mercy, 
and without measuie.’ There is no 
such person as John Ilodge; it is all .1 
delusion : you are destroyed !** This i* 
a specimen of political preaching out of 
the church. Now, we were witnesses 
to a conversation between Mr. Ste- 
phens and a gentleman at Manchester. 
Mr. Stephens was making some very 
severe remarks upon Whig measures in 
general, and the poor-law in particular, 
which were very just. He then spoke 
with some bitterness against the Wes- 
leyans. The conversation assumed a 
form something like this: — 

Gent. “ Will you allow me to put a 
few questions to you as to your re- 
ported speeches ?” 

Mr. Stephens. “ Certainly. I shall 
be very happy to do so, fcr I have 
been very grossly misrepresented.” 

Gent “ Have you not advised the 
people to arm themselves V* 

Mr. Stephens . “ Yes; and in so 
doing, 1 have not transgressed the law 
which gives every man a right to 
possess arms.*' 

Gent. “ But arms are useless in 
England. The only use to which they 
could be put by our populace, would 
be to resist the officers of justice in 
the execution of their duly. Your 
advice to the people is useless, then, 


or mischievous; if they avoid crime, 
you put them to unnecessary expense.** 

Mr. Stephens. “It becomes the 
duly of men to resist laws, when those 
laws invade the sanctities of domestic, 
rife.** 

Gent. “This is cloaking the ques- 
tion under pompous generalities.** 

But Mr. Stephens*s partisans would 
not allow the conversation to proceed 
any further. One more extract, and 
we leave Mr. Stephens ; it is to illus- 
trate the conversation above recorded : 

“ How are these men to be met 7 
How are these wicked rulers to he met ! 
ITow ore these priests and elders to be 
mei ! If they are to be met by force, I 
cannot help it. v If the) are tu he met by 
force, from whence is that force to comet 
If they me* to be slain by the sword, who 
is to wield it ) “ 

Again : — 

“ Arc the kings of the earth to & pi 
themselves, am] the rulers to take counsel 
together, against the l.ord and agaius* 
his -anointed * So 1 not with impunity : 
not without visitation.” 

Mr. Stephens, in the course of the 
before-mentioned conversation, stated 
that the Methodists expelled him 
from their body because he w> a 
friend to the Establishment, and thro 
were nor. He wished to olev.iti 
the church above the state — a\ , 
truly, so high that it should not hr 
seen at all. Now the fact is, that thr 
Wesleyan body expelled him because 
he was secretary to the infamous Ec- 
clesiastical Knowledge Sociely, co- 
secret-iry with the Transatlantic Dr. 
Cox, of Ilackney; and as to the son 
of men who became his disciples, the 
following anecdote will furnish an an- 
swer to that question. His most 
zealous adherent at Colne, m Lanca- 
shire, was a man who, at the accession 
of the present queen, stood watching 
the procession that the inhabit mts got 
up to proclaim her. The incumbent 
(the Rev. John Henderson) issued 
from the church m his robes, followed 
by his curate. “ Eh !** said the per- 
sonage referred to as Mr. 11. appeared, 
“there do go one ; eh ! there do go 
another” (the curate); “ now we do only 
want the devil.*’ “ Come along, then, 
quietly replied Mr. Henderson, turn- 
ing round to the astonished Radical. 
This circumstance we had from on 
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ear- witness. And now, paullo majora 
canamus. Oh ! for a flourish of trum- 
pets to usher in that sermon preached 
m the collegiate church at Man- 
chester by, we make no doubt, Mr. 
Parkinson, who, when the Chartist^ 
appeared before him, boldty gave out 
for lus text, “ It is written, my house 
shall be called a house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves !” 
Tins was enough ; they evacuated the 
vacred buildiug forthwith ; satisfied 
with the text, they did not require an^ 
comment. Less fortunate was Mr. 
Booth, at Norwich, who, when he 
quoted the words of the Apostle, fi I 
have learned* in whatsoever statg I 
am, therewith to be content was an- 
swered, “ No wonder, you have 200 1. 
a-year!" To Mr. Close, at Chelten- 
ham,* they listened, and he gave them 
a useful and \aluablc discourse, though 
not from the text they selected. Mr. 
Close js a man Loth able and willing 
In d u extensive good, and he is one of 
that numeious class who* have learned 
the principles of the Church piece- 
meal. lie has become a wain of one 
important truth after another — truths 
which he formerly slighted, till now. 
'1 .-ere are few sounder churchmen than 
ht is . Would that all thC followers 
of Mi. Simeon, many of whom are 
even now half Dissenters, would follow 
iliO career of Mr.C lose ! Simeon him- 
self was no Simeonite : f and, though his 
theological cieed was any thing but 
accurate, he was, as regards discipline, 
a sound churchman. The week fol- 
lowing the delivery of Mr. Close’s 
sermon, the female Chartists attended 
Cheltenham Church in a body, accord- 
ing to a previous announcement, and 
to them also did Mr. C. deliver a 
sermon — good, taken as a whole — 
sound, wholesome, and profitable — 
but at the same time, containing some 
very ill-advised statements. lie even 
entreats them not to come to church, 
lest, forsooth, the respectable people 
should be frightened. Let us compare 
Mr. Close at Cheltenham, with Dr. 
hittaker at Blackburn : — 


Mty CLOSE. 

" This in- 
sane proceed- 
ing of endea- 
vouring to pos- 
sess themselves 
of our churches 
. . . Ohj my 
brethren of the 
Chartists ! ] 

entreat you to, 
lay aside this 
part pf jrour 
operations.'’ 


DR. WHITTAKER. 

" Let not this be 
the last, though it may 
be the first time of 
your coming to God’s 
house of prayer, that 
he may bless you with 
the rest of his elect 
people in his holy 
church. Come again, 
1 beseech you, to your 
parish church ; what- 
ever may be the evil 
dispositions or idle 
fancy with which you 
have entered it this 
morning, come to your 
* parish church, you will 
there hear/’ &o. 


llow much more noble and manly, 
how much more Church- of-England- 
like and apostfilic is the address of the 
Lancashire clergyman among his manu- 
facturing fldek in a cifcaffected neigh- 
bourhood, than that of the Gloucester- 
shire divine in his comparatively tran- 
quil and fashionable church ! But this 
is not all ; would that it were. When 
urging his hearers to give up the idea of 
physical force to obtain their ends, 
Mr. Close says, — 


44 J would pledge mvself, though only 
a private individual in the nation, that 
if the Chartists will lay aside the posture 
of rebellion, disarm themselves, and retire 
to the bosom of their families - t if they 
will cease to profane the Sabbath-day by 
political meetings ; if they will become 
again peaceable, kind, and gentle to 
their fellow-men and fellow-subjects ; I, 
for one, would do all in my power to 
promote the removal of their grievances 

What ! do not our ears deceive us? 
Are our eyes in their usual order? 
Mr. Close advocating the removal of 
those grievances under which the 
Chartists arc suffering t — an Establish- 
ed Church, septennial parliaments, 
suffrage confined to householders, the 
absence of the ballbt-box, a system of 
corn-laws ! Go along ! poor, deluded 
wretches ; throw your pikes into the 
ditch, send Mary to the loom, and 


* Sernmn preached to the Chartists of Cheltenham on Sunday, August 18tli, 1839, 
in the Parish Church. Bv the Rev. Francis Close, A.M. Perpetual Curate. Lon- 
don, 1839. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The Female Chartists’ Visit to the Parish Church : a Sermon preached to the 
Female Chartists of Cheltenham, Sunday, August S.ifh, 1839, on the Occasion of 
their Attending the Parish Church in a Body. By the Rev. Francis Close, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate. London, 1839. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

t John Wilkes told George III. that be did not know wliat his admirers might 
be, but, for his own part, he was no Wilkite. 
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Sarah to the mangle ! Off with ,vour 
hat to his worship the mayor, make 
your best leg to the parson, and Mr. 
Close will take up the cudgels for you ; 
only you go to the public-house instead of 
to church, and he will advocate the abo- 
lition of the Establishment, annual par- 
liaments, universal suffrage/ vote by 
ballot, and the repeal of the corn- 
laws! But see how Mr. Close is 
elevating his eyebrows, ‘ and opening 
his mouth in sheer amazement. “ I 
did not mean any such thing !” \Yc 
know you did not, Mr. Close; but 
how very careless you were to say it. 
Those who address large bodies of 
people, particularly when in an excited 
state, should be very cautious what 
admissions they make. This remark 
brings us to notice A Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of Kingswood , 
by the Rev . Francis Thornburgh , A. 11. 
Incumbent ." .a Jr. Thornburgh is a 
wild Irishman, and one of those who 
will do better things by and by; his 
views will become sounder as lie grows 
older. (Pray is he a descendant of that 
learned mystic and alchemist, John 
Thornburgh, bishop of Worcester?) 
This sermon is well written for the most 
part, and were it not for some import- 
ant mistatements, it would be calcu- 
lated to do much good among the col- 
liers, to whom it is addiessed. Mr. T. 
talks to his wild congiegation fearlessly 
enough; and though what he says is 
not always in the best taste, this is a 
matter of comparatively small moment. 
Hear him : — 

“ Equalisation, — I am wrong in that 
term - I beg to correct it; it is a mis- 
nomer,— for we must not be such sim- 
pletons us to believe that, supposing the 
rich to be plundered to-morrow, the spoil 
is to be divided among you. No, no! 
It will be divided among the poor, in- 
deed; but it is the poor leaders, who, 
carving out for themselves ‘•the lion’s 
share, will leave to their followers the 
remnants — fight fof them who like, and 
get them w ho can, amid the chances of 
a general scramble. Depend upon it my 
prediction will turn out true to the 
letter. You who pant for plunder, 
gloating over the prospect of becoming 
enriched with another man’s gold, would 
look in vain for the fulfilment of your 
hopes ; miserably duped, you would see 


that you had 'been the tools of unprin- 
cipled chicaners, who had long laughed 
at you in their sleeves, but who would 
thou openly jeer and jest at j T our credu- 
lity. Mortified to the quick, you would 
v be forced to confess that, w-hatever this 
equalising scheme had done for others, 
it had don£ little for you, leaving you 
precisely where it found you.”- — P. 20. 

We should, for our own part, call 
this doing nothing at all ; but, taking 
the whole passage, it is a faithful ex- 
posure ofa popular fallacy; there wants, 
however, a more pastoral — a more affec- 
tionate tone in the whole sermon. The 
preacher seems to speak more in anger 
thap in sorrow, and this will not do. 
" My brethren, these things ought not 
so to be ” • These apostolic words 
furnish both a reproof and a model ; 
but there are some gieat mistatements, 
which require notice. Speaking of 
the hardships suffered by the poor, he 
says,— 

“ 1 own ii is a seemingly hard thing 
for the sore pinched labourer, or tin* 
starting mechanic, w-ho is able and 
willing to obey Heaven’s command in 
earning his biead by the sweat of Ins 
brow-, to find himself without opportu- 
nity, because without employment. J 
own the haiddiip receives an additional 
amount of hardness from the contras* 
which the destiny of others presents 
who are gorgeously apparelled, ami live 
delicately, and are in king’s courts. ! 
grant you imperfection lies somewhere, 
hut it is one no human law s < an cure." 

All this is true, most true ; but when 
the preacher telU the colliers that “ It 
is a designed imperfection, for it is the 
appointment of Providence ” we arc 
compelled to lift up our eyebrows in 
amazement. Why, Mr. Francis Thoru- 
buigh, A.B., did you not learn bettei 
than this at T. (J. D t Did you not 
there read that all the mischief ami 
misery that are in the world were pro- 
duced by sin; and were, consequently, 
never designed by Providence at all f 
A more able man than Mr. Thorn- 
burgh says, in a sermon, — 

“ It is the declaration of Divintf wis- 
dom, and dictated by Divine mercy, 
that the poor shall never be removed out 
of the land ; but are they, because poor, 
less precious in the sight of God? fa* 


* The People Warned by the Example of Israel against the Sin of Murmuring' 
a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Kingswood, on Sunday, July 28th, 18J9- 
By the Rev. Francis Thornburgh, A.B., Incumbent. Published at request. Wot- 
ton-under-Edge, 1839. Richard Bailey, 
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from it, they are as much the objects of 
his love, as those whom he hath set in 
high places; mul, however unwilling they 
may be to believe it, Tie has given them 
an equal portion of terrestrial happiness,” 

The object of the preacher should, 
on occasions like these, he not only to 
u warn the people against murmuring,” 
which is the title and scope of Mr, 
Thornburgh *s discourse, but* to shew 
them "the grounds they have for con- 
tentment. Taking its excellences and 
its faults into consideration togetlfbr, 
wo are glad to sec -Mr. Thorn- 
birgh’s sermon published ; and wo arc 
glad to see it published at the small 
price of threepence; and v\e hope that 
all lus rongicgntiun will read it agan 
and again. • • 

The Rev. Matthew 13. Hale, curate 
of Wotton-iinder-Kdge, lias also pub- 
lished a seues of able and useful 
Ictteis to the Chartists of the west 
of Kngland ; and these have beci^ 
judiciously published at the low price 
of one halfpenny Wc must not quit 
the west without noticing an address 
by a Air. Phillips', | 4l manufacturer at 
Melhsham, whidi was reprinted and 
widely circulated at Taunton. Mr. 
Phillips is a AY hig magistrate and poor- 
law uuardum ; but, like "ho Jiishop of 
Norwich, he finds that what are called 
Id.oi d ’principle's, become very bad 
1 hings when pushed out to their con- 
sequences. A little noting at a ifi s- 
ivnee is no such bad tiling; it shews 
the spirit of the people, and that they 
will not let aristocrats trample upon 
them. The wealthy Whigs at Hath and 
Clifton could hear with much com- 
placency of the tumults at Nottingham, 
and the burning ofllclvoir Castle ; but 
when Bristol was tiled hy a mob, oh ! 
that was quite another matter. “ My 
bull has gored one of your oxen,” said 
a famicr to a lawyer. “ Well, my 
fneod, ofcoinse, >ou can ha\e no ob- 
jection to replace the ox V’ “ What 
have 1 been talking about ? I mean, your 
bull has gored oue of my oxen !” u l Mi, 
that is quite a different thing !” replies 
the lawyer; “ 1 will think about it.” 

Have we seen all that the Church 
has done in the west? No! Its 
operations hau: been, in many cases, 


cty iied on silently, and have prevented 
disaffection, instead of reproving it, 
when its head was raised. Look at 
the money that has been circulated by 
the clergy in doing good temporally 
as well as spiritually. Look at the 
munificence of our bishops; look at 
that neble old man, Dr. Warneford. 
If the revenues of the Church were 
thrown iuto # the hands of Whig-Radical 
commissioner*, would they put them 
to ^uchfgood purposes? “ The hungry 
sheep miuht look up,” but they would 
not be fed ; and though the commis- 
sioners might take William the Third’s 
famous motto, Man rapid sed rccepi , 
the deluded populace, undeceived too 
late, would, if they understood Latin, 
translate it as Dean Swift did : — “ The 
receiver is as bad as the tNcf.” Jlut 
the north is«Jie stronghold of Chartism, 
and chiefly the county of Lancashire 
and the 'West Hiding of Yorkshire. 
Let us take a glance at the position of 
the Chinch there. John Bird, lord 
bishop of Chester, is a man peculiarly 
well qualified for his high office, he 
has not been fiea from erior*, both in 
politics and theology ; but no man has 
more frankly and nobly acknowledged 
the one, or more skilfully repaired the 
effects of the other; and in the govern- 
ment of Ins diocess, he is above all 
praise. The feelings of the clergy to- 
wards him are those of enthusiastic 
attachment. They wcie well repre- 
sented by Air. Allen, Hear of I'nsing- 
wo! (/, and incumbent of .Salesbury, 
Lancas[iiic. At a visitation dinner at 
Blackburn, his lordship observed, that 
the separation of the intended diocess 
of ALuicbester from that of Chester, 
and lus own removal from presiding 
over Lancashire, would, in all human 
probability, follow the death either of 
the Bishop of Bangor, or the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. After some further re- 
marks, fie proposed the health of Dr. 
Whittaker and the clergy of Blackburn. 
Dr. Whittaker rose, of course, to re- 
turn thanks; but befoie he had spoken, 
Mr. Allen started up ; and, apologising 
for the interruption, called the atten- 
tion of the company to a proposition 
which could not be made with equal 
propriety at any future period of the 


* First Letter addressed to the Chartists of the West of luigland. By the Rev. 
ATatthew 13. Ilale, M.A., Curate of Wotton-under-Kdge. Wotton-undcr-Kdge, lO.lp, 
Richard Bailer. 

t Address to the Chartists of the West of laigluiul. By .1. L. Phillips, K«q. 
Taunton, 1U3‘>. Marriott. 
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evening. lie proposed “ Health tyid 
long life to the Bishops of Bangor and 
St. Asaph.” Never was a proposition 
more cordially received; and, we be- 
lieve, that there is not a clergyman 11 
Lancashire who does not wish health 
and long life to the Bishops of Bangor 
and St. Asaph. The piety, the zeal, 
the activity, the benevolence, of Dr. 
Sumner, are well seconded by his 
clergy. Some of their gooft deeds well 
require a short notice by way 4 t>f illus- 
trating the state of the dioeess, and the 
spirit in which its ecclesiastical affairs 
are managed. At Bolton, as well as 
at Blackburn, the Chaitists went to 
church ; and there a sarmon was ad- 
dressed to them by Mr. Robin ; and at 
Blackburn, by Dr. Whittaker. * That 
Mr. Slade (the vicar) was not prevail to 
preach (lie was at Choster«at the time', 
is the more to be regretted, as hi* cha- 
racter and position. would make such an 
address from lum particulaily \ alcalde. 
Common report — and in this instance 
the report is common to high and low, 
rich and poor — common report give* 
to him the intended bishopric! of Man- 
chester; and though we arc not uc- * 
quainted with the grounds of this 
rumour (a rumoui which we hope may 
be true), it is plain that an opinion so 
universal cannot be altogether without 
foundation. Mr. Slade has been for 
many years vicar of Bolton and pre- 
bendary of Chester, and he gave a 
splendid instance of h : s devotion to 
that church of which he i> a minister, 
some years ago. A subscription was 
got up among the parishioners 6 f Bolton 
to present the vicar with a service of 
plate. The amount raised was very 
considerable; so much so, that it was 
thought right to consult Mr. Slade 
himself as to what articles should be 
included in it, and of what pattern. 
He immediately replied, that a ficsh 
service of plate was a luxury with 
which he could very well dispense ; 
but, if they would al\ow him to direct 
their libeiality, he would call their at- 
tention to the great necessity of a new 
church in the lower part of the town, 
lie would not, he said, decline the 
testimony of their regard, but would 
perpetuate the memory of it by giving 
to the church that should be built the 
name of the college in which he was, 


for many years, fellow and tutor 
(Emanuel College, Cambridge). To 
the amount of the subscription, lie 
added a princely donation himself; 
and Emanuel Church, Bolton, stands 
at?* one glorious monument of a catholic 
spiiit in the* Church. One hundred 
and eight churches* have been built 
in the dioeess of Chester since the 
elevatioq of the piesent bishop to that 
sec ; and not a few of these are in the 
parish, vve had almost said dioeess, of 
Blackburn. The large parishes into 
which the southern part of Lancashire, 
and a great pait of the northern district 
also, is divided, invest the office of 
roctoi or vicar with a responsibility 
and importance very nearly approach- 
ing those *»f Mie episcopal dignity. 
The vicai of Blackburn, for in- 
stance, has m his hands the sole ap- 
pointment of minister* to eighteen 
churches, some of which were at n o 
nrcut distance of time dissenting imvt- 
ing-h(»u?es. Not much Jos- is the pa- 
tronage of the ’\ ic cM oi Bolton. Thai 
of tins* vicar of Rochdale is still moic 
considerable. Whallcy, Preston, Bur\ . 
arc vicarages similarly situated. And 
though the benefices Yn the gitt of iIicm 
vicars arc for the most part very small 
in value, jet" as they arc situated in a 
densely peopled eonnttv. and m winch 
discontent often spreads rapidly, m 
consequence of commercial fluctua- 
tions, the filling them up is a matiei 
of deep responsibility, and consequent 
anxiety, to those in whose hands the 
appointments he. But to the “ sub- 
ject-matter of our theme ”■ — the ('Imre ! 
and the Chartists. The most important 
of all rthe sermons which have been 
addressed to the Chartists, is one to 
which they listened attentively in the 
parish church of Blackburn. Jt ap- 
pears that the Chaitists in Blackburn 
and its neighbourhood forwarded a text 
to the vicar, Dr. Whittaker, j desiring 
him to preach from it, and stating that 
they would come and bear his discourse 
on the following Sunday morning. The 
text which they sent was the first siv 
verses of the fifth chapter of James : — 

“ 1. (io to now, ye rich men, weep mu' 
howl for your miseiies that shall com<* 
upon you. 

“ ii. Your riches uic* coirupted, ami 
your garments are moth-eaten. 


* A Sermon preached at the Parish Church, Blackburn, on Sunday, August 4tin 
lim. P,y ibe 1U*v. .1. W. Whittaker, J).l). Blackburn, 1H.S9. Wafkden. 
t Formerly fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge*. 
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“ 3. Your gold and silver is can- 
kered, and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure, together for the last days. 

u 4. liehold, the hire of the labourer, 
which have reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept ba^k by fraud, 
cneth : and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the oars of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. 

tr 5 . Ye have lived in pleasure on the 
earth, and been wanton ; ye have nou- 
rished ) our hearts as in a day 
slaughter. 

“ 6. Ye have condemned and killed 
the just, and he doth not insist you.” 

The challenge thus spnt, l)r. Whit- 
tukfci accepted ; and on the morning 
of the following Sunday f August 4;, 
the magnificent church of Blackburn, 
one of the finest in the kingdom, was 
crowded by a congregation amounting 
m number to upwards of lour thousand. 
Some degree of decorum seemed to« 
prevail among the motley crowd : hats 
wire taken oil, and pipes laid aside. 
The text they had chosen was an- 
nounced ; but to their surmise the 
preacher continual to read, and added 
ten more veises to the appointed por- 
tion. After a few prefatory remarks as 
it- the occasion which had brought so 
Imge a concourse together, l)i. Whit- 
taker continued : — 

*' As some of \ou, however, in all 
probability, mu\ know nothing, and ai 
the same tmm be disposed to learn some- 
thing, respecting the blessed apostle and 
martyr of Christ, from whose w'ords I am 
about to address you, and as his history 
is by no means irrelevant to mv purpose, 
1 will here mention, before I prifeeed to 
comment on the chapter, wlmt informa- 
tion we have from authentic sources re- 
specting St. James.*' 

We shall not repeat that part which 
is related in the New Testament, but 
give Dr. Whittaker’s abridgement of the 
account of his death : — 

“ Ills death may with all probability 
be fixed about the year of our Lord 
a year earlier or later : and it took place 
in manner following : — On occasion of 
the passover in that year, in consequence 
of some popular discontent, the cause of 
which is not recorded, and probably is 
not worth knowing, an alarming tumult 
took place in Jerusqjem, The Jewish 
council of seventy, or sanhedrim, and 
perhaps the chief priests, might he the 
objects of popular displeasure. They 
were, however, sufficiently terrified when 


a tumultuous and wild multitude rushed 
into the house of God, and filled the 
courts of the temple with terror and 
contusion. Their immediate object and 
purpose were unknown ; and the terrified 
chief priests, though very hostile to 
James and to Christianity, now deter- 
mined to report to him for assistance, 
and begged him to exert his influence in 
calming and composing the passions of 
the populace. As the holy man had been 
employed imhis devotions at the temple 
fiom a njpry early hour, lie was of course 
at liund, and, after some entreaty, was 
induced to ascend an elevated platform, 
which projected from one of the higher 
balconies of the temple, from which place 
he began to uddi ess the assembled people, 
lie. chose a subject most likely to produce 
the desired effect. Instead of violent re- 
proof and vituperation, he addressed them 
in terms of Christian love and mildness, 
lie began to* speak of the Lord’s resur- 
rection, of which he had been un eye- 
witness; lie also told4hem that the same 
Jesus who had died for their sins, and 
gone into heaven, would come again, 
surrounded by the whole host of heaven, 
to judge mankind. So was he proceed- 
ing, when the chief priests, indignant at 
discovering the error which they had 
mode, and finding that they had unwit- 
tingly given .Tames an opportunity to 
pleach the Gospel to such vast numbers 
of the people, resolved to put an end to 
his discourse. For this purpose they 
crowded round him and behind him, in 
such a manner as to tlnow him down 
from the elevation where he stood to the 
pavement of tlie temple far below; at the 
same time calling on the people to stone 
him Too mad with fury and excitement 
to distinguish friend from foe, or right 
from wrong, the populace fell into the 
snare. The saint of God was barbarously 
murdered by them in the very house of 
God, while he prayed for mercy on his 
murderers. Thus died a martyr of Christ, 
James the Just, the brother of our Lord, 
the lirat bishop of the church of Jeru- 
salem ; and thus lie, met the fate which 
(lie clnefipriests and the Jews had so often 
prepared and meditated for Jesus himself, 
when lie Taught in<lie temple.'— Pp. 4, 6. 

“ This, iny brethren, ’’continues the doc- 
tor, “ is a melancholy narrative, and it is 
a true oue. i t is a sad story, if we regard 
it only with reference to earthly things ; 
hut in the lecords of Christ’s church, 
and in tlie eternal rolls of the book of life, 

1 1 is written in a golden and a gloriouspage. 
And yet, affecting and touching though 
it be, it is one only out of thousands and 
tens of thousands of cases, which prove 
how fatal and how dreadful may he the 
consequences of unbridled passion, where 
discontented multitudes are encouraged 
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to mget together for purposes which they 
Jo not distinctly understand, or to re- 
move evils which they cannot control/* 

This is something like ecclesiastical 
history, and comments on it. Why 
does not a man so well qualified give 
a short sketch of ecclesiastical^ history 
for the people, commenting upon it in 
a right spirit, and bringing forward 
prominently what is most important to 
he known and reflected upon ? The 
Chartists expected nothing lfce this : 
they were taken in their own craftiness. 
Did they ever hear of one Boatswain 
Smith, commonly called the Rev, O.C, 
Smith ? That man on € ce addressed a 
crowd in spite of a police constable. 
Dr. Whittaker did a better thing : lie 
addressed a crowd in spite of them- 
selves. “ Come along, sir’’ said police- 
man B, 25 : “you know ilia t you must 
not get a crowd ,-ibout you just here/* 
“ No,*' replied tTie reverend boatswain, 
“ I know that it would not do ; but I 
will just tell them why I cannot talk to 
them. You ha\e no objection to that, 

I suppose?” “No, sir; onlybcquick." 
Up again on the tub goes our itinerant : , 
“Now, my beloved brethren, I was go- 
ing 10 speak to you about,** $sc. &c. Sec. 
“ But tins gentleman assures me that it 
would be contrary to law ; and f, as a 
peaceable and quiet man, would not on 
any account violate the law. Ai the 
same time, i( I might have iimamed, 
I should have added,’* &c. &c. &c. 
“But this gentleman,” &c. &t. *• 1 

must say I should have liked to haie 
told you,’* &c. S^c. &c. “ But thi> 
gentleman,” ckc. &c. Nc. 'So lie finished 
his sermon. 

Dr. Whittaker next speaks of the 
oppression which prevailed in those 
days, and conti asis the aval ice and 
cruelty of the rich with the liberality 
and kindness which now distinguish 
the wealthy, lie shews dial, the de- 
scriptions and denunciations of St. 
James a‘ie no longer applicable — at 
least, are not so to the iiehcr clasts in 
English society : — 

“ I have been muled to preach (hi., 
morning liom onh tin* liust *ix verges 
of this chapter, with the oh\iou* inlui- 
tion that I should apply (or rather 1»«* 
coinjiellt tl to apply) the apo-»tlc\s words 
ty tlx* rich of the: present day, a* gemuull y 
true of them ; and that by persons n ho ap- 
pear to imagine, oi would have you infer, 
that the absence of wealth is synonymous 
with the presence of every virtue/ Had 
the^e persons been accustomed to hear 


in\ discourses regularly, they would have 
been well aware that L am not in the 
habit of omitting the preacher’s duty of 
warning all classes against the temptations 
to which their situations expose them ; 
ai.d that the rich, the worldly mimled, 
the avaricious, and the \oluptuous, are 
by no means spared in my public sermons. 
Their exhortations oil such a topic weie 
needless ; and that they might have 
known, and mu.xt have knovl n, h;ul they 
frequented, as they ought to have done, 
their parish church/’ 

This is true : there are not a more 
faithful body of men than the Lanca- 
shire clergy, both with regard to the 
rich and the poor among their flocks. 
Take* an instance from a sermon which 
was pleached ;U Blackburn, and sub- 
sequently published. It was addressed 
to a most “ fashionable ” congregation 
(only think of a fashionable congrega- 
tion in a manufacturing town !) by the 
Ilev. Alphon&u? Ro*e, incumbent <>l 
r Lower Danven 

■* Take the example of a wretch who 
has s< raped togelhu more than an ordi- 
nary heap of gold, ami who has mail-* 
tine gold his confidence. Look ,r him 
huned in sluggish sclf-i oiiipl.icencv 
aiiKiiigst his thousand*. See the pom 
soul, abject i,n all the unou.uicr of mean* 
ness, despising intellect , ami educition. 
and nobility of soul, an. I all that ii tei- 
poxc* between iiiati and the hriite. amt 
making u hciiieu of lus hou>es. hix equi- 
page, his furniture, and his plate, and an 
idol of his heaped - up hags, ot wealth 
like tlmt once elected, upon Ihira's plain. 
And w1ipii \ou compute that poor de- 
bated object with w lull he might haw 
been, with what (iod designed he should 
he, oh ! dot 1 * not the meanest mptilo (li.it 
irauls^the enitli expand into beatifx in 
c ompaiixftn? and is not the sight calcu- 
lated to draw teai* of purest and tendered 
pity fiom oven e\c, save that of one d* 1 * 
j >i a\ed ax the being it ga/.es on ? I own 
hielluen, I have l.ikeii an o.Miem e ill* 
stance: though f <1 ••iht not Unit your unit 
iiH'iuoi to. run J uniiUi non u ilii nuuiif 

We lake this but as a random spe- 
cimen; because il happens to lie nc.w, 
and bccau.se we know that it gaie 
oilmen — as the publication of unpa- 
latable truths always will. W lieu John 
W c.slcy lirst sent out hi* itinerant 
preachers, they were (as, indeed, they 
still aic) men of very dillcrcnt slatiom 
in life — very djileicnt in propcit). 
very different in education ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, being of the lower ranks, 
they addressed themselves, as such per- 
sons naturally must do, to the fault's 
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and follies of the rich. They expa- 
tiated on extravagance in dress, and 
on what they consideied sinful amuse- 
ments, — such as the theatn*, the race- 
course, the card-fable. But one of 
these preachers, an Irishman of go&l 
family, by name Henry ignore, found 
if necessary to go on the other tack; 
and, instead of preaching for ever on 
the camel .and the eye of the needle, 
he preached in vanoiK places on the 
text, “ Hle-scd are the poor in spirit 
beginning hi-, soimon, u Not tbe poor 
in pocket, my brethren, unless they be 
poor m spirit too.” 

])r. W iuttakei notices the large con- 
gregation be/ore bun ; and takes^ caie 
to undeceive bis hcarftx a-* to the 
amount of ( Tin rti<t forne : • 

f> lint, on the pn sf-nt ncciiMou, l ffol 
it absolutely non-sai \ t<* direct to you 
Minn' word* of distinct explanation, be- 
foie l commence thi*> addn'ss. The bodv 
to whom I allude, and from whom thi> 
imitation tame, i-, I well know, a very" 
small i.m — so small, lls.iT if rnnnot, either 
b\ its numbers, influence, or respectabi- 
lity, account for the piosent (oncouixe. 

I hollow e, and l ban* ^ood ica-' m for tin* 
opinion, th.it, if a#l then* comrades were 
assembled, the\ could not in this popu- 
lous p.uisli must 1*1 more tjun one bun- 
dled person*-. Tho\ have given puldicitv 
•and notonetx to their purpose of occupv- 
ing the parish church this morning, in 
■•-ippctnlion, and indeed certaintv, that 
time would be accompanied hv a mixed 
multitude of persons, who, williout any 
affinity or connexion with themselves, 
•would seem to swell their numbers. 

" I tut 1 repeat it, the party 
wliidi has caused this unusual assem- 
blage is contemptibly r-inull ; and their 
leaders and instigators me no ntore than 
two or three dissolute persons, whose 
characters, 1 am informed (for they ate 
unknown to me), are pvettv generally 
known and appreciated,” % 

In a manner at once simple, con- 
vincing, ami affectionate, does the doc- 
tor now expose the fallacy of the mob- 
leaders, point out to them the sophisms 


by which they have been deluded, and 
urg*e them to a return to their duty. 
The sermon was attentively heard, and 
the co lgregution quietly dispersed. A 
requisition was immediately forwarded 
to the vicarage that it miglTt be printed ; 
and, though tbe gi eater pait of the dis- 
course yps of course extemporaneous, 
the ieque*t was complied with. Within 
a foitmght. six thousand were sold ; 
and, within •tlnce weeks, large editions 
wore printed and sent to all the prin- 
cipal tfftans in the kingdom. The 
Ihsliop of Chester ordeicd a large 
ulition to be printed for himself, in 
Older that lie might giatuitonsly dis- 
tiibute it tluoujb the diocese. Chartist 
meetings were given up at Blackburn ; 
many renounced their connexion with 
Chartism ; and those who could not be 
concealed, ajid dared not retract, slunk 
along the streets, feeling and looking 
very inuqji ashamed of themselves. 
Thus were tlie crafty taken in their 
own craftiness. \\ e suppose the 
Chartists nc\ci heaid of the Calli- 
Ihuiupians. Indeed, how should they ? 
— they are a set of sorry dogs, and 
know not what an honest, hearty laugh 
is. The Callilhumpiaiis were a set of 
wicked wags, who, whenever they 
found am body soft enough to believe 
them, furmdied him with a text, by the 
mere uttering of which be was to pass 
through all turnpikes free. It was but 
to give a dinner to the body, and to be 
enrolled in their society. When a new 
member was received, the former ones 
carefully informed the turnpike keepers 
all 10 u id the victim, that they would 
be answerable for any gentleman who 
should passthrough the turnpike, and 
litter tlie cabalistic word, “ Calli- 
thumpian.” It did very well for one 
day ; but the next, the charm was 
broken. The Chariots have lost a 
good text, and gained a good sermon. 
They ai£ members of the Callithumpian 
{Society ; and we hope that, on the high- 
way .of life, tliey will henceforward 
quietly pay their turnpikes. 
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A “SLY DRIVE FROM THE POST-OFFICE TO PARLIAMENT STREET : 
PENNY PLANS AND PUZZLING PROGNOSTICS. 

[Wi; publish Mr. Broad’s epistle for the edification of the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who (as Mr. B. warmly says, but badly spells in lus 
private note to us) has been “ shamefully left in tjie lurch to give birth to 
the posthumous penny bantling of lus predecessor, while my Lord Monteaglc 
soars cackling away, to take a bird's-eye view of the Caesarian operation, 
and leaves to bis unhappy victim all the consolation of a certain clause in the 
New Poor-law Bill.” • 

We have corrected these few lines, but not the trifling inaccuracies in 
wliat follows; which, in coftimfln with similar elegancies scattered over Whig 
acts of parliament, and what are called queen’s speeches of the present day, 
are to be valued as proofs of genuineness, and incontrovertible thumbmarks 
of the accomplished concoctors. — O. Y.l 


Coach nwi Horses , 
Stnartings-le-G mud , 

Oct. 18^9. 

Mil. Editor, — Allow 1 John Broad to 
touch his brim to ye, being a fid low- 
whip in the woiid of Letters, and 
coachman of tly* Reading 'mail. I 
pays great attention to newspapers, 
and knows as well as Lord John as 
when the i( leaflets" hang b,\ck (per- 
tikler the Black uns, as has such Chron- 
ical-kicking fits,) they want the need- 
ful, and often Lord John and me has 
had to tip it ’em. A good many 
other things I’m up to; but I confess 
them mnnsteis, with their queer tricks, 
completely fl.ibbygasties me lately. 
What lots of talk they made about 
the n love of education and schools ! 
but, like other gieat boys, you see they 
was precious glad to “ hrt ak up for 
the holvdays,” and began jumping 
over one another’s hacks m the reglar 
way when school’s done. Poo*r I low- 
weak can’t “ tuck in his twopenny” 
t’ljuf /or ’em, so lie’s turned out of the 
game for one as can. Then Namby- 
pamby shuffles with Bustle Rustle ; 
arid — but you know all about it — 
its’s a capital plan of giwng John Bull 
a new ministry, eh ? Reglar Grtlny 
road business, though ; just the way 
the stable-boys pops the young lovyers’ 
blowed hacks into olU dad’s pooh ay, 
when he comes rattling up after ’em, 
puffing, and sweating, and grumbling, 
— but paying smartly all the while for 
the cripples. 

Well, we’ll give ’em another trial. 
They’re going to do fine things next 
year; at least Lord John said to me 
’tother day, — “ Mr. B.,’’ says lie, “ vvp 
hope for to do a good deal” (or “ a 
good many,'' I ain’t pos which he 
said) ; — “ give us a trial — that’s all 
we wants — a trial, Mr. B.” 


“ Well, my Lord John,” says 1, 
U I think you ought to have one — 
every man Jach r of ye.” 

‘ Thankee,” says lie dooberously : 
but added, “ time, time, Mr. B., i> 

all we asks ; our motto is ” 

“ Temp ns fudge it.” >n\s I. 

# “ Exactly so,” says he. 

Well, never mind, Mr. Editor, they’re 
brought down *lo their Barings al- 
ready; you see, and this shews they 
are find me their level. 

But, Mr. O. Y., wjiat do non think 
ofiny fund) mental friend, Spring Rise, 
as ha* JohiiMini'cd his name finely 
liom * { Jump Jiin Cmw,” to Lord 
Mount Eagle t The *tory of the 
rnouiitm again, ch ! As the lichrlt tt 
Adds. say. u the i’nrUu lent M«nintm 
lias brought foith a Municipal abor- 
tion.” 1 see in your last Number, Su 
Morgan O’D. sa>s that Melhouine 
gave “ Ganymede” this goosey meed 
of lus services. I’m not sine of that ; 
if you’d axed the “Diner-out” about 
it a fortnight after it happened, he’d 
have said) “ l ain’t aware that sich 
circunislanco has transpired — indeed, 
believe not — take early opportunity to 
inquire.” That's his reglar, comfot- 
able, “ blessed - are - the -igno ran t-for- 
they-know-nothing ” condition. 

Spring Rise is a deep fellow, though ; 
he always did appear to be very busy, 
and got off with doing piccious little; 
he’s like them horses as l call 
scramblers,” as seems to be gallop- 
ing very hard if you only look at tw r o 
legs, but when you watch ’tother two, 
you find it’s all gammon ! He’s a sly 
dog, howsomever. Last July lie sug- 
jested to me to write a joking letter 
to you about a matter between him 
and me and the post, in such a way 
as to give Rowling Hill a upset, while 
he might think I was a-driving up 
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agm the opposition. “ But/' says 1, 

“ it’s a diity job, Spiingy — a kind of 
flying dustman’s business, and l won’t 
do it. I’ve always admired the mail 
character, and being one of its stoutest 
'supporters, 1 ainl capable to stoop *10 
any thing as is low.'* v 

llowsomever, .Mr. Editor, asareelly 
upright and consecjueiicious man, 1 
admit the penny measure contains 
many "pints of objections : a few of ’em 
1 mean to notice, though inn) be some 
will be too ready to smile at my ptc- 
tensions ; for it’s not many a la^s ! as 
knows what a mnilcoachninn redly i«. 
Indeed, very few people’s awaie of 
the importance of bis situvatioi^; few 
knows it’s the only pdVfect spesiment 
of monarkal go^ ment. • B**t let me tell 
’em, a man on his uox is evry inch a 
king! — all the nobs is undci him, 
and he lules the dustine)es of them 
on top like anoiiier Koolus. II(- is 
willing to foiward cm, and has the 
means of mhanrement at lus lingers* . 
('ikU ; Lul be takes previous good care 
k keep ’em undei his thumb. *111110 
hordes seems too anxious for u change, 
or foi somebody else to rein o\ev ’em, • 
he ju>t savves Vita as Laughyet did the 
1‘ i cucli - he toadies ’em up with a 
i blip, and lenu*s ’em toTmd out they 
bih’t like it. Now, thcie may be more 
noted soveieigns in Europe, but are 
they as happy as a mailcuachmaii ! 
is the Queen of Poitagal, as sends 
tliein grapes so signifying of the jarring 
interests of her kingdom i Is Cobuggy 
Leopold, as is rightly called by lus 
Mgtag-and-bobtail subjects “The King 
of Bill -Jim onsetia ?” Is Christiny, 
ns tinned poor Spam into a Vauxhall 
foi Don Lazy Evans and hjs 1 rum cal 
mountebanks and firewoiks, and now 
bob-a-nobs with l*ulmy and Maroto, 
and turncoats and traitors, l( bribers 
and corrupters ?” •' Would any Christ- 
ian coachman come down to be king 
of either of them sufl'eringtits ? Cei- 
tainly not l nor yet of insultan Tuikev ; 
nor plaguey Egypt; nor rctallowat- 
mg Russia; nor gambling, Looey ned 
1 ’ranee ; nor, indeed (“ real luck tainty 
Melbourne,” as Lyndliur.st* says) of 

a’-setra, ansetra ? 

Well, Mr. Editor, I’ve now 7 give 
>ou some notion of my station; and I 
suppose you guess as, though I’m 
temperate at home, I mixes a good 


de^l in public ? You are right in that 
grognostication. There’s not a subject 
concarning England but what’s talked 
over on my box. One night I gets a 
high Tory up beside me, as admires 
the country even in a fog, and shudders 
that railroads run it through in so 
many places. Another time creeps 
up a half-lmred in a hairy cap, as calls 
himselt a Liberal Whig, and swears 
the d— d Vli mate and weather, like 
every thing else here, just panders to 
the # arisfocratie “ insides,” making 'em 
feel moie snugger in their berths be- 
cause the poor deuls is left to stick in 
the mud. Next I gets a Nulterer Ra- 
dical as stanch for nothing, and vows 
double pikes agm twaddling ministries 4 
of kmfe-and-fork lords, and bedcham- 
ber ladies as bolsters ’em up. Another 
evening, Mg’. W bite’s Blacky more, or 
Mr.Creen’s Valley mounts the box, and 
groans oyer the ra £§Jvr four-and-nme 
gossamers, whitybrown “ felts,” cheap 
tailors, and “ indelible ink ” makers. 
“ Peikisites,” sa\s the valley, “ ain’t 
worth having now.” “ Massa’s tings,” 
says blacky, “ like him new wife’s 
temper, praps look well m de sample, 
but we fin ’em deblish bad in de 
w ear.” Anseti a, ansetra. 

Now, among such different people, 
1, of course, hears \arious opinions; 
and, on most of ’em, my mind can 
hoKe its own coach. But there is a 
matter as touches me home; and after 
hearing all sides, insides and outsides, 
I confess, as Melbourne says, I’m 
dooberous of the result. This subject, 
a** I’v* hinted, is Rowling Hill's post- 
age. The Chartists may like his penny 
plan, as they're so fond of “ change," 
and don't wish to keep a sovreign ; 
but them as has to look to the sterling 
interests of the country, I’m afeered 
will find at the end of the year they 
can’t come down with the ready. 
Bcihapp o\er- Baring Loid John and 
lus lot, in that case, won’t mind wait- 
ing till the next year for their wages — 
they'll then be post-paid — as will soon 
be all die fashion at the Exchckky, I'm 
afeerd. L had a talk with Dan Ken- 
nel 1, as drives the Stroud, and his 
guard, Joe : but I needn’t tell you I 
got little out of ’em, as the beggar 
said — they always drives 'tother road 
to that, llowsomever, Dan winked; 
and says he, “ By the lard, it’ll niver 


* Her military friend, Sir John, will, of course, get lier to “ make Ilay while the 

sun shines.” 
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do any pood.” “ Na,” ?ays Joe, iC \\. 
'ull only do the ravenoo, anti thaf's 
never glide 1100 .” 

lint on these matters I leave otlieis 
to work the coach till October next; 
and then, may be, I shall look at their 
way-bill/ I’ve got many doubts, 
howsomevei, about the plan. ( \Miat 
I’m most af'ecid of is, as it will be a 
newsense lo people as can’t lead and 
write, and more so to lltfm as can 
and don’t want. Suppose, for in- 
stance. the gals at the inns on tfte lrLid 
where we, and specially the dn\- 
coachmen, makes a pint to stop — ioi 
there’s always a young daughter 01 
niece to every inn — thy\ diaws tin: 
custom as well as the beer, and are 
ginrally in good spirits lo make up for 
ibe grog, as is always down in the 
month enough for any mekpicolly tec- 
toetellcr (even that reel nn, Lord 
Stan’up), — I say^ t suppose ail these 
young creatures (bless their hart* !) 
right along the road should be m love 
with a coachman (a* is too often the 
case!) and summit turns up to throw 
him or the dear gals off the road, — 
why, as it is now, he’d hear no 
moie of ’em ; they can’t afield to 
pay C>(/. or Is. a time for letters, and 
don’t expect him lo do it. liut by 
the new law the money will go at a 
penny a time, and they’ll think nothing 
of 2*/. or '}(/. a day, — that's if the 
sender is to pay. Well, now, gals in 
love are wery impatient, and writes 
letters as quick as agelatcd play-actors; 
three a- day will be nothing, when a 
gal’s got all sorts of things runrtin in 
her head, and a niniri-hatul to follow 
’em up. Well, new, if there's only 
12 inns on a long stage (and my friend 
Lord Iirewem knows that’s far below 
the mark), every wholesome-looking 


[Novcmbei, 

ciacliman must make up his mind to 
receive at least 36 letters a day ! Now, 
J a<ks, Is it 1’ollyt ick to encourage 
Bell’s Letters at this rate ? 1 hear you 

say ’tis not. Mr. Malthus ought to 
ha*e left a young post-malthus, to put 
a stop to suet increased lettcr-popela- 
tion. Can’t Miss Martino set her 
head to work on the pint f it's often 
run agin the post afotc. 

But I’ve taken the favourable?! view . 
\\ hut will be our situv ation if the rc- 
n vfv is to stand Sam for the postage * 
The thoughts a Maagerci : let's run 
over the consequences. No gal will 
then cuib her hart, cun if it kicks 
and <uoits ever) minute to be off. No; 
^lie’ll pop a billy into tlio box every 
hour fur Joseph (or whomsoever lie 
may be); and assure herself “ Mister 
Joseph is not a man as lefuscs to take 
m a penny letter from a lovely ami 
conlidm gal.” Ofcotusc not — of coulee 
not. Joseph’s to pay all, and read all, 
# niid answer all! I »ut how’s it to be 
done? Ought jv to he done? We 
imM tvrn tcetots for want of time lo 
di ink ; and as fur reading and writ- 
uig replies, Victoria must have oui 
boxes turned round lii'iiont, for do^ks, 
aiul allow us a “ \iri\ ale sekeitaiy,” ns 
Melbourne lias loi this Am) able sort o" 
business. By the boy, Ins late cm; do- 
served the lilt lie’s got ; Ik must havi 
had hard woik to keep all snug. J foai 
it would often have been with the 
Pnm Minister, 

“ Love in a tub, and the bottom fell out,” 

if he hadn’t had such a clever and Ho- 
nourable Cooper. 

But, Mr. Kdilor, what won't this 
Rowling lull’s plan do for bisiiess t if 
such as me gels 30 or 40 a day , what 
arc large concarns to get ? \\ hy, some 


* Rewards, it seems, is offeieil for the best scheme of conducting tbc postage 
business, — hen* it is [but who isito pnv me?]. If the old plnii must be altered, let 
all letters go i uet, and make up the revenue in the good old way of a general tax . 
’twill save a mint oftionble and expense. True, some won’t write half the letters 
they’ll pay for; but that will be then good luck and advantage over their unfortnuto 
neighbours. I’ve j>aid the Newplice rate lor many years, and never bad my pocket 
picked once, nor ‘‘give charge ” of a soul; while my brother Tom lias his picked 
every Sunday, and “ books” the thief pretty often. But do i complain of bis having 
no much more vally for his money than me ! No ; the Newplico is formed for the 
general good ; and I’m content to be an obscure individal in their eye, ami pay my 
coin w itbout crossing the wooden pavement in the Old Bailey, as long as Sir lid. 
Ry t. Bulvver’b and Mr. Ainsworth’s friends and heroes will allow me. D’ve see, 
Mr. Y.? 

By the by, so tlieVve sent Rowling Hill to France, to discover more post-ofHcc 
improvements ! You’ve seen that queer old chap rs lakes the kennels with a 
crooked wire, and wishes be may iind something ? If the old grubber got well paid 
for it, \ ou wouldn’t wonder, after all, would you'! 
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lliousaiis, and all dom; up in kivvcrs 
(perhaps) : — lliey must keep people lo 
>hell ’em, like peas in Common Gar- 
den ! Lillie traders will feel it smartly, 
as a very light-waste ami small-sleeve 
pel son on the box s ml t’olhei night.# 
Say* he, “ It'll play the de\il among 

u among the tailoi*; for them 

dandies with Stullzificd iiithct* will be 
-endm e\eiy fuu miiut*, to count) maud 
flu* billion, *md alter that truiimiug, 
and tn cut tins, and ‘.lire that, and let 
out the other, utisclia, ausetta (to sa\ # 
I'Olhine ol the nsk of a “ take in ” 
after the coat goes home). Milliners 
and dressmakcis (*oys he) will be 
*cncd \un sci, — for womens always 
me..i sci(:\vs to’ then own •ex, and leeK 
pU.ismcin nailing ’em ; thiw’IJ giumble 
at “ tivc-and-ninepi nee for making,” 
,nd send a dozen ponny-postns to be 
paid oul of it, (jutMing as many wait- 
ing u pons and hy oil*. V on think 
he) them postage might appear 
m the account i Tiy it. No, no; 
women ate real bakei-/ rasps for taking 
die browns off pool needle- timers as 
I ty to get a crust. The smirk in u nice 
)oung man” at the hosiei’s or mercers 
may u -Mem” or “tAIiss” ’em out of 
double the worth of the “ piclty-^izc 
m' ! stocking as will lit you. beautiful, 
iuc m,” iii.seim, and gain ,**wcot Minlo 
'or his impudence; but the “young 
puson at the milliner’s” is “a stupid 
,! -mg, like her mUsiis,” and her missus 
js “a nasty exorbitant cieatme !” 

Theic teem* Until in all this, M r. 
Jhbtoi ; w bethci or not, my passengers 
gunally seems to think that business 
wdl all be timicd into writing and 
leading; and the only people as will 
be able to stick to their woik will be 
the blind uiis and the savages. # As for 
health, we shall soon find desks more 
destructive to the chest than the luges 
to b\ers; and as for manners, human 


nature will giovv sheepish from conlinc- 
ment^o the pen. 

lint what’s to be its effects on morals ? 
Tins world, Mr. Editer, is quizzitive 
enuf alieady ; scandle and gossip 
tlourisli like weeds on the poor old 
.Brummagem coach-ioad, and run peo- 
ple down a* nnconcaruclly as them un- 
J .nglisli, noisy, railaway tiains on tother 
road. Old women tell stories of 
young tins, and the young uns about 
one another. Tones blow up the 

hig-f, aftd tin? \\ bigs themselves. 
The L luu lists abuse the Bads, and the 
Bads turn off their stabbing friends 
when they come to the 'ticking-place. 
Now, all this, and much more, goes on 
in wnting under the old system; but 
w hal will be the state ofaiiairs— family, 
private, and public — when every body 
may retail iiebels and scandle, and 
tnsuie their being taken in, at “ a 
penny a go^?” NVitli^ the venerable 
portion of tflo Eair, the "motto will be, 
“Shew ’em up ! only a penny { Begin 
agin in liaf an hour!” as old Bartlemy 
Snumleis I used to sing out in Smiffield. 
Sumb and sinners wdl find as every 
Jay's been a read-letter day ; the 
schoolboy will become ec a penny 
liner,” and send bis par the noose 
o\ cry morning ; Cockneys have country 
lotteis 44 come bopping v in swarms 
like fiogs ; country gals daily accounts 
liom sister in survicc, of “ bow the 
bonnets is worn here, ansetra ; ” 
I lodge and < » lies constant favours from 
hi other John, the groom, such as to 
say 44 as he went lo see Kean in Ilichid 
and the finger-beer was slap up. 1 * 
Ansetra, ansetra. If I chews to run 
on, 1 might, add a 100 more ways as 
our coppers will be drained off by this 
measiue ; but these pints is samples. 

And now what will be the effect on 
ihe poor coaches as has to carry the. 
bags (to say nothing of them poor 


* It’* m n,l that, after all the dnobero&ity about kiivers, £vc. f we are to have 
“ little st-unp*/’ anil (m memory of the old-womanish " schemers ”) use our gums. 

V» usual! th Pie’s Mire lo be a »tn'L in our “great reforms.” But 1 suspek this 
repoif is only iigrativ — the ministry is the " little stamps/’ and no doubt they’ll 
stick to their places and her m»jest\ s dinner kivven as, fast and as long as they can. 

1 I seed tother day a intmoro of this iMv. S. in the Littery (mst>etl t as my sister 
takes in. Its very good and tender ; but 1 bog to state, byway of rider, as he died 
ot " lior.Mli: at ion /' and that he was too food of tlic Booth till the last. Sir Velix’s 
“ best old Tom at dtl,” has lost a capital customer : though His Happiness's "Patent 
< 'ugueck " did nt go down at all with Mr. S. 1 hope the Ed. of the Littery will keep 
his eye on Salt-box Brown the Conjuror, for the next bograpliy. lie can’t carry on 
his rattling life, much longei : ami some Showy remarks upon his trade, seasoned 
with Salt-box reflection* on the Lot of hi* wife, with a few' flourishes about the 
Bolling-piu and the. “ levelling principle,” is now certainly hh due. I’m sure 
Saunders will complain Otly if Brown's treated coolly. 
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clerks as is to get the sack) ? BuJ I'll 
offer no remarks on this — I prefer 
stating a curious goincidence. Last 
night I dreamed was the first night as 
the petty penny letters reduced our 
mails to the lowest feemails : I was 
driving as usual, and Joseph Ilume 
was on the box aside me. All at once, 
the bags busted with indignation, and 
caused a precious “ spread of inform- 
ation” — the coach trerfiblcd to its 
axle under its weight of sponsibility — 
the pins riz up agin lynch f law* and 
broke out for liberty ; and nuts and 
screws begun to chatter at their dan- 
gerous conduct. Presently a wheel in 
its turn run off', spite of “ Spoke ! 
spoke !” from Hume ; while the poor 
coach, conscious of his presence, and 
no longer on all-fours, tried to work its 
sum of troubles by rule o three — but 
at length came down, with a “ dot 

and carry. nothing !” r The mim- 

ber forKilkennel was picked out of the 
gutter half dead, bottling up mud and 
revenge for October 5, 1840. I came 
down smack on my face, and — waked ! 
Mr. Editor, this appears to me an 
omynose warning ! r 

Lastly, hows the supply of writing 
materials to be kept up ? Them nasty 
sly envylopes must be hawked like 
sprats, and writing paper soon cover 
the face of the land. Signboards, 
“ jB cut price for Linen Rugs," will 
bob agin one’s head at every step ; 
and no man must hope to get his old 
shirts mended — while the number of 
his good uns will become more pocry- 
phal every time his washy woman 
counts 'em. Quills will be tom, 
quilly-nilly, from poor geese, afore 
half plump for the spit, leaving the 
unfortunate birds (as Mr. Gruntly 
Barkly would say), like game-cocks, 
to die of “ pluck.” Steel pens must 
be sowed like oats ; and the only way 
to supply enuf ink will be foa to steep 
them tiresome Blacks in vinegar, and 
so liquidate the 20,000,000/. 

But agin I asks, as Brewem does of 
restricting dram-drinking, what will be 


the moral effect of all these doings t 
Scandle, as I’ve said, will be increased 
— love letters “ grow too thick to come 
to any thing” — liebels be more nu- 
merous than lawyers — 2d. postmen 
Jfweated down to 1 d. uns — business 
stopped Ur scribbling customers — 
quiet peopfe bored to death — “ Lifes 
and Corespondunces ” of Jenkins’s, 
Tubbs’s, and other great folks, occupy 
a library, instead of 2 vols.' 4to — 
short-hand writers not be half short 
€/nuf — acts of parley ment wanted to 
make St. Valentine’s delivery last a 
week — lots of doors setting one agap- 
ing with their open-mouthed lettcr- 
boxfs ; for some folks’ knockers A 
inges and bblls won’t last a week, 
if postee ic tt be “ answered ” every 
time — poor sarvant-maids run off then 
legs aposting missus’s letters, and natt) 
footmen have time for nothing but 
to read their own. In short, peace 
and comfort won’t be nowhere to be 
found. It will be a universal penny 
“ chaos is cofne agin ’’ — chimblys al- 
ways on fire — distraction at a discount 
— and a national yarning for the return 
of the dark ages, and no revival of let- 
ters ! Ansetra, ansetra. And much 
of this will be carried on, doubtless, 
under a secret, unbullish, ballotish, 
plan of kivvers to hide bad spdlin , 
or summit worse ! A true Englishman 
is never afeerd of his hand being looked 
at; and as for spellm, Mr. Editti, 
I’ve nobjection to mine bein seen, and 
shan’t kick if I’m Shoed up, fur I mean 

to say as I’ve come off in Capital 

.... Whew ! there’s the horn ablowmg 
— I must toddle. Joe’s in his tantrums, 
or he wouldn’t risk the fine : he knows 
that Ney>plice Act only lows him to blow 
when he gets out of London, where 
there’s nobody to hear, and nothing to 
run over. Poor fellow, lie’s adyiiii; 
of wind aready ; he’ll never stand it. 
Would you be. . . . there he goes agin ! 
We shall be fined, by gum ! Coming - 
coming, Joe ! Good boy, Mr. Editor, 
Yours fat fully, 

John Bkoap. 


* Mr. Editer, there’s a shocking oversight in the Bill (just like the Whigs !) .— 
How many nocks is a penny-postman to give? The old plan was two for twopence ; 
and it ought to be one for a penny. This pint is of great importance, and ought to 
he settled by law ; for them red-collar gemmen’s very proud, and the new uns will 
he ditto, and won’t drop the 11 double,” if they aint made. If they don't, I pity gen- 
teel people as keeps the door shut ! One rap would be bad enuf ; but " nock, nock, 
*' nock, nock,” *' nock, nock,” — why, the house will be from morning to night like a 
undertaker’s shop, and the commotion in London beat Knox in Scotland. I’ve looked 
in the Newplice Act as Hawes the poor so much, hut there’s nothing in it as will fix 
a postman. 
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TIIE REGISTRATION OF 1839. 

It is in the Registration Courts that the battle of the Constitution must 

besought.” 


Them: is nothing in Sir Robert Peel’s 
whole life that so strongly marks the 
innate sagacity of his mind, as does this 
apparently trivial circumstance, of the 
peculiar stress laid by him on the duty 
of Registration. It shews him to hav£ 
had a keen and quick perception of the 
hidden strength of his party, and thus 
to have brought the weight of his au- 
thority to bear upon the right point. 
It shewed him, also, to be one who could 
be bold when he was* sifre of his 
ground ; for it was a challenge to his 
opponents, as well as a call to his sup- 
porters. The word went forth as dis- 
tinctly and as widely to Radicals as 
to Conservatives, “ Register, register , 
register /” 

Sir Robert Peel had Veil weighed 
this point; and he knew his ground 
to be secuie. lie had thought over the 
real character and, powers of the two 
contending parties, and he hesitated 
not to dare the Radicals to the contest, 
li-j knew his own followers* to be the 
stiongei party, m propeity, in intelli- 
gence, m mdustiy, m perseverance, 
and in stamina and bottom . He felt 
assured, therefore, that if he could only 
prevail upon the Conservatives to em- 
bark seriously in this contest, the issue 
of the struggle must be in his and in 
their favour. They had the means of 
insuring ultimate success in their own 
hands. They were able to outwork, 
outspend, and in all ways outl#ve their 
antagonists. In noise tiiey might be 
deficient; if it came to “ putting voters 
into the Shtiig ” 4 they might be beaten; 
but whenever the voice of law and or- 
der could be heard, they could ensure 
success, because they could fairly earn 
and deserve it. 

The present year has proved the 
truth of Sir Robert Peel’s calculations, 
more clearly and fully than any former 
one. For the last two or three years the 
Whigs nvght, perhaps, be reproached 
with some degree of inertness ; and the 
success of the Conservatives might be 
attributed to the negligence of their 
opponents. But in the campaign now 
just closing, no such imputation at- 


taches tc*tlie Ministerialists. Stung to 
the quick by past defeats, and aware 
that total ruin stared them in the face, 
they have shaken off their slumbers, 
and Jiav^ bestirred themselves with 
one consent, and with visible efficiency. 
We perceived signs of this new effort 
several weeks back, and adverted to it 
in our September Number. All that 
we then prognosticated has taken place. 
The Byngs and Cavendishes have 
fought the battle in Middlesex ; the 
Cokes and Astleys and Keppels, in 
Noifolk ; Melbourne and Cavendish 
have held their own in Derbyshire ; 
Fitzwilliam* has struggled desperately 
in Northamptonshire ; Lovelace and 
Denison in Surrey ; Ebrington in De- 
vonshire ; Towneley in Lancashire ; 
Dacre in Herts ; and the whole body 
of the Whigs in Yorkshire. A better 
•tight than they have made could not 
have been maintained ; and if, after 
this, they are beaten, at least they will 
not have to reproach themselves with 
negligence or inertness. Let us now 
inquire, What, after a fair and gallant 
fight, has been the actual result of the 
recent struggle ? 

A general registration resembles a 
general election in most points, and, 
among others, in this, — that not every 
sent or every place in the kingdom is 
contested. It is quite enough if half 
the realm is simultaneously disturbed, 
without demanding the general agita- 
tion of the whole population. Accord- 
ingly, wherever either party has ob- 
tained such an ascendancy as to render 
resistance hopeless, there an apparent, 
however •unwonted, calm exists. In 
this way, more than half the counties 
of England are td ready quietly sur- 
rendered to the Conservatives. While, 
on their part, they no longer threaten 
Finsbury or Lambeth, Birmingham or 
Sheffield. Hence it is, that although 
the following list is a long one, it does 
not contain the names of half the Eng- 
lish counties or boroughs ; because, in 
a majority of cases, the ascendancy of 
one party or the other is already per- 
manently secured. 


Vide the last Roxburghshire election. 
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43 

10 

Reading : 



1 


Objections 

84 

47 

54 

22 

Claims 

24 

* 15 

37 

II 


% 

02 

i 

36 

Portsmouth : 





Objections 


58 


36 

Claims 


14 


9 



72 


45 

Shaftesbury : 





1 Conservative Majority 


15 



« 






These are all the returns that have 
yet come to hand. Others, such as 
West Kent, East and West Surrey, 
Hants, &c, are not yet completed. 
‘Iil each of^hese, however, we are 
already apprised of a Conservative 
And in many others, — such as 
East Kent, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 


Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, — the 
Ministerialists have quietly resigned 
themselves to despair. 

However, from the above returns, 
let us endeavour to draw the probable 
results. The statements above collected 
may be digested under three heads of 
practical informatiop, as under: — 


I. MINISTERIAL GAINS. 


These appear in the following places : 

East Cumberland, 

South Derbyshire, 

Brighton, 

Aylesbury, 

Newport, Hants, 

Gloucester, 

Maldoo) and 
Frome. 

Now, to what results do these gains 
promise to lead ? 


In East Cumberland, the Ministe- 
rialists have the two seats already. A 
gain, therefore,- of 23, by the revision, 
if it confirms their hold, can do no 
more. It cannot give them more than 
they already have. 

In South Derbyshire, they are in an 
ascertained minority of many hundreds. 
At the last election, they did not even 
venture on a contest. A gain, therefore, 
of 86, by objections, does not even offer 
so much as a gleam of hope. 
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In Brighton, a gain of 9 ; in Glou- 
cester, a gain of 17 ; in Newport, of 7 ; 
in Aylesbury, of 14 ; and in Frome, of 
1, — cannot m either case give rise to 
any practical result. The seats for 
Newport they have already. In Gloif- 
cester they were beaten, ^on the last 
occasion, by 108, and in Aylesbury by 
117. One vote in Frome, and nine 
among, the *2500 electors of Brighton, 
are wholly immaterial changes. There 
remains only the case of Maldon. 

• In this borough the Ministerialists, 
by a new decision of the barristers as 


to ti»e seven-mile measurement, have 
struck off, on a balance, 66 Conserv- 
ative votes. This would appear to 
threaten both the seats. But the Con- 
servatives allege, on the other hand/ 
that they carried the election of 183 7 
by a majority of 1 2, and that they have 
since ac&led to that majority no fewer 
than 102 voles. If this statement be . 
true, then the Radicals fail here also ^ 
and the registration of 1839 ends with- 
out the sain to their cause of a single 
seatl 


II. INEFFECTIVE RESULTS. 


We are equally ready, to admitf that 
many of the nominal gains on our own 
side offer no prospect any practical 
advantage. #Ve may particularize espe- 
cially — 

Tower Hamlets, 

Westminster, 

Exeter, • 

Salisbury, 

Beverley, 

Kidderminster, * 

Winchester, and 
Stamford. ^ 

We cannot despair of Westminster, 
r: even of the Tower Hamlets, after 
what we have seen of Manchester. 
But we look for a change in such con- 
stituencies as these, more from the gra- 
dual amelioration of public opinion, 
than from any other source. It is 
right to attend to the registry, for 


Westminster, like London, maybe lost 
or won by an odd six votes : but we 
will not profess to look upon that city 
as gained merely because we profit 74 
by the registfy ; nor the Tower Hamlets, 
because we have struck off 170 votes. 

Stamfortl, Beverley, and Kidder- 
minster, we already have ; and in 
Exeter, Salisbury, and Winchester, the 
gains of 7 or 2, respectively, cannot 
greatly influence the result. 

It may perhaps be observed, that we 
ought to add to this list ; for that the 
advantage gained in some other places 
seems to be exceedingly minute. But 
in several boroughs, named in the next 
list,— such as Bedford, Horsham, and 
Lewes, — the last election was lost or 
won by a single vote, or little more. 
In such places it is obvious that a gain 
of 2 or 3 may be all-important. 


III. PROMISING RESULTS. 


Here we have a large field, and we 
must divide the list into two classes. 
In the following places : — • 

• 

North Devon, 

South Devon, 

Bucks, 

West Norfolk, 

Wey mouth, 

Ipswich, 

W ailing fjord, 

Wakefield, 

Bridgewater, 

Warehain, 

Devizes, 

Stoke on Trent, 

Maidstone, 

Lynn, 

Bath, and 
Shaftesbury Jt- 

the advantage gained is only import- 
ant as tending to secure the quiet 
possession of what we already have 


obtained. The seats for all those 
places are already in our hands. Our 
friends do well to lose no opportunity 
of fortifying and maintaining their 
position ; but from these places, at 
least, the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons can expect no 
further reinforcement. We pass on, 
therefore, to the last class of all, — ; 
those districts from which we expect, - 
at the next dissolution, to obtain such 
an accession of strength as shall form a | 
good, working, Conservative majority ^ 
in the lower house. These are:— J 

Probable gain. 


Middlesex 1 

Yorkshire, W. R * 1 or *9 ' 

Gloucestershire, West 1 J 

Gloucestershire, East 1 

North Durham 1 


Carried over 5 ox> 7" 
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Probable §»in. 


Brought over 5 or 7 

Herts 1 

West Somerset 1 

Anglesey 1 

London 2 .. 3 

Marylebone 1 

Leeds 1 .. 2 

Manchester "1 .. 2 

^Salford 1 

Leicester 1 .. 2 

Hull 1 

Oxford . f 1 

Canterbury 1 

Durham 1 

Worcester 1 

Rochester 1 . . 2 

Carlisle 1 

Cambridge ? 1 

Bedford 1 

Shrewsbury 1 

Boston 1 

Halifax !... 1 

Sunderland 1 

Hythe 1 

Sandwich 1 .. 2 

Clitberoe 1 

Rochdale 1 

Blackburn 1 

Bury St. Edmund’s 1 

Buckingham 1 

Taunton 1 . . 2 

Lyine 1 

Totness 1 . . 2 

Dover 1 

Liskeard 1 

Monmouth 1 

Malmesbury 1 

Pontefract 1 

Bradford 1 

Barnstaple 1 

Evesham 1 

Southampton 1 

Yarmouth 1 .. 2 

Cheltenham • •*•••••• 1 

Preston * 1 

Tiverton 1 

Chichester 1 

Lewes 1 

Bolton 1 

Tewkesbury 1 

Shoreham \ 

Horsham 1 

Ashton f 1 

Chatham 1 

Bristol 1 

Reading 1 .. 2 

Portsmouth 1 or 2 

Wigan 1 

Greenwich 1 


60 or 70 


Here is a probable gain of about 70 
votes. Let it be supposed that we 
have overrated it. Take it at 30 only. 
But remember, it is a gain unbalanced 
by any loss. And such a gain, were 
tnis all, would give a Conservative 
ministry a forking majority of 50 — 
a far larger majority than the Mel- 
bourne cabinet has ever had, at any time 
since its first formation. 

But tins is not all. In many places 
a silent change is going on, and the 
Ministerialists are ready to compromise 
matters, to avoid utter extermination. 
We have said nothing of Sussex, no- 
thing ofEast Cornwall, of West Worces- 
tershire, of Herefordshire, »of Cheslme, 
of Bedfordshire, or of Dorset, — all 
panting to* tltiow off their present 
Whig inisiepresentauves.ii Nor have 
we mentioned Petersfield, or St. Al- 
ban’s, or Ashbuiton, or Bridport, or 
Dartmouth, or Derby, or Harwich, or 

i lastmgs, or Hertford, or Lincoln, or 
-.udlow, or Newark, or Norwich, or 
Pal mouth, or f’oole, or Stafloid, or 
Stroud*, or Walsall, or \N arwick, or a 
dozen other places, in which a Con- 
« servative would have jhe be^t hopes of 
success. Make any rational allowance 
for these cases, and even a total of 70 
will he seen* to be ijuue a moderate 
anticipation. 

Besides which, we have a right to 
calculate on a considerable gain from 
both Ireland and Scotland. Dublin 
city and county, Londonderry, Wick- 
low, and other places, promise a gain 
of six or eight from the first; and our 
brethren m the north are equally 
hopeful. On the whole, we cannot 
conceive* of a general election resulting 
at this moment with a smaller gain 
than 80 to the Conservatives, — giving 
Sir If. Peel awoiking majority in the 
next House of Commons of at least 
an hundred and fifty ! 

On the whole, then, we close this 
review of the Registration of 1839, 
with a feeling of certainty, not hastily 
taken up, — that on no occasion since 
the passing of the Reform-bill, have 
the Whigs and Radicals so strenuously 
exerted themselves, as on this, and 
that on no occasion have they beefi so 
entirely and conclusively beaten. 


London : — Moyes and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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DR.# \ 11 M nil’s FSSAY OX THE LEARNING OF SU A KSPF.A II T 
CONSIDERED. * 

BY WrU.JVM MACJNX, ESg. J.^.D. 

(C nnl in and from p. 490.) 


\ 1 cf n; the promise of hero rc leasing 
my i * :nU‘U from any further tomarRs on 
i)r. larmd, «md shall not trouble tliem 
with much more verbal controversy. 

The concluding pages of the hoc- 
tor’s Esso y are devoted to S[iak< pea re’s 
knowledge of tuc modem languages. 
And, lii st, of Italian : 

“ It is evident, we have been told, that 
he w as nut unacquainted with the Ita- 
lian ; hut let us inquire into the evidence. 
( Vrti&inly , some Italian words and phrases 
appear in the works of Shnkapeure ; \et, 
it wo liud nothing else to obseive, their 
orthography might lead us to suspect 
them not to be of the author’s importation. 
Put wc can go further, and provi this, 
\\ lien Pistol ‘ cheers up himtelf with 
ends of verse/ he is only a copy of Hun- 
nibull Gonsaga, who ranted on yielding 
himself a prisoner to an English captain 
in the Low Countries, as you may read 
in an old collection of tales, called Tl'ifo, 
Fils, and Fancies : 

f Si fortune me tormenta, 

11 speranzu me contenta * 

And Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage 
to the South Sea, 169d, throws out the 
same jingling distich, on the lefts of his 
pi: mice/* 

A magnificent judge Dr. Parmer ap- 
pears to be of Italian! I avail my- 
self here willingly of what is said by 
Mr. Brown, in his Shakxpeui c's Auto- 
biography 

YOL. XX. NO. CXX, 


“ Dr. Farmer thus speaks of the Ita- 
lian words introduced into his plays : 

‘ Their orthography might lead us to 
#a u sped them to be not of the writer’s 
importation/ Whose, then, with bad or- 
thography ! 1 canuot understand this 

suspicion ; but perhaps it implies that 
the words, being incorrectly printed, 
were not originally correct. The art of 
printing was formerly far from being so 
exact as at present ; but even now, 1 beg 
leave to say, I rarely meet with an Italian 
quotation in an English book that is cor- 
rect ; yet I can perceive plainly enough, 
from the context, the printer is alone to 
blame. In the same way I see that the 
following passage, in the Taming of the 
Shrew , bears evident marks of having 
been correct, before it was corrupted in 
the printing of the first folios, and that it 
originally stood thus : — 

1 Peiruchio . Con tutto il core lien’ Iro- 
vato, — may I say. 

Ihn tensfo. Alla nostra casa ben* ve- 
il u to, mol to onorato signor mio 
Petiuchio/* 

These words shew an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the modo of > 'Mutation on the 
meeting of two Italian gentlemen ; and 
they are precisely such colloquial ex- 
pressions' as a man might well pick up 
in his travels through the country. My 
own opinion is that Shakspeare, beyond 
tli® power of reading it, which is easily 
acquired, had not much knowledge of 
Italian ; though I believe it infinitely- 
surpassed that ofSteevens,ol* of Dr. Far* 
mer, or of Dr. Johnson ; that is, 1 believe 
x x 
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that, while they pretended to pass an 
unerring judgment on liis Italian, they 
themselves must have been astonishingly 
ignorant of the language. Let me make 
good my accusation against all three. It 
is necessary to destroy their authority in 
tlii9 instance. 

“Steevens gives this note in the Taming 
of the Shrew ; — ' Me pardonato. We should 
read, Mi pardonate.’ Indeed, we should 
read no such thing as two silly errors in 
two common words. Shakspeare may 
have written ATi perdoni , or Perdanatemi ; 
but why disturb the text furtl ^r tl an bv 
changing the syllable par into per ? ft 
then expresses, instead of pardon me, 
me being pardoned , and is suitable both 
to the sense and the metre : 

f Me perdonato,— gentle master mine/ 

•' Dr. Farmer says, * When Pistol 
'cheers up himself with ends ofver.se,’ 
he is only a copy of Hanniball Gonsagn, 
who ranted on yielding himself a pri- 
soner to an Enghsh captain in the Low 
Countries, as you may read in an old 
collection of tales, called P its, Fits, and 
Fancies : 

* Si fortuna me tormenta, 

II speranza me contenta.' 

This is given as Italian, not that of tin 
ignorant Pistol, nor of Shukspeare, but 
of Hanniball Gonsagn ; hut how comes 
it that Dr. Farmer did not look into the 
first few pages of a grammar, to teach 
him that the lines must have been 
these 1 — 

' Se fortuna mi tormenta, 

La speranza mi contenta.’ 

And how could lie corrupt orthography 
(a crying sin with him) in the name of 
Annibale Gonzaga ? 

" Upon this very passage Dr. Johnson 
has a note, and, following the steps of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, puts his foot, with 
uncommon profundity, in the mud. He 
says : ‘ Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, Si for- 
tuna me tormenta , il sperare me contenta ,’ 
which is undoubtedly the true reading ; 
but perhaps it was intended that Pistol 
should corrupt it/ Perhaps ft was ; but 
' undoubtedly * the Doctor, in his * true 
reading/ containing' five blunders in 
eight words, has carried corruption too 
far.” 

If Shakspeare had all the Italian 
knowledge of the Della Cruscdns, he 
could not have made Pistol quote this 
saying in any other way. Pistol’s ac- 
quaintance with any foreign language 
was of course picked up from jest-books, 
or from the conversation of those whose 
sayings contribute to fill works of the 
kind ; but it is pleasant to find Drs. 


Farmer and Johnson bearing testimony 
to the accuracy of broken Italian, and 
making matters still worse than Pistol. 
We must admit that, as Dr. Farmer 
referred only to the TFifs, Fits, and 
Fancies, he was not bound to give the 
name of Hanniball Gonsaga, or the 
Italian distich, otherwise than as he 
there found them. It might have been 
expected, from so exact a critic, that 
he should have expressed his opinion 
that the Italian was not perfectly 
correct ; and his having omitted to 
do so may lead to the suspicion that 
he knew as little about the matter 
as Dr. Johnson himself, who lectures 
Shakspeare with all the gravity, but 
by no meair the accuracy, of Hole- 
femes. 

The second piece of Italian is almost 
as amusing : — ^ 

“ 1 Master Paere, sit ; good Master 
Page, sit : in'oface , what you want in 
meat, we’ll have in drink/ says Justice 
Shallow’s factotum, Davy, in the Second 
Part of Henry IV . Proface, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer observes to be Italian, from 
projuccia, — much good may it do you. 
Mr. Johnson rather thinks it a mistake 
for perforce. Sir Thomas Hanmer, how - 
ever, is right : yet it is no argument for 
his author’s Italian knowledge.” 

Then follow three quotations from 
Ilcvwood, Dckker, and Waterpoet 
Taylor, in which the word occurs. 
Other English authorities are added 
by the commentators. So far so good ; 
but the learned mind of Stcevens mis- 
gives him. 41 1 am still,” he says, “ in 
doubt whether there be such an Italian 
word as profaccia . Baretti has it not, 
and it is more probable that we re- 
ceived it from the French ; proface 
being a colloquial abbreviation of the 
phrase, Bon pron leur face; i . e. Much 
good may it do them. See Cotgrave, 
in voce Prow.” And Malone informs 
us that 44 Sir Thomas Haumer (as an 
ingenious friend observes to me) was 
mistaken in supposing profaccia a re- 
gular (regw/«r/)Italian word ; the proper 
expression being buon pro vifaccia, 
much good may it do you ! Profaccia 
is, however, I am informed, a cant term 
used by the common people in Italy, 
though it is not inserted in the best 
Italian dictionaries.” The fact is that 
proface, or prouface , or prounface, is a 
Norman word, derived from the Latin 
proficiat, signifying, as Cotgrave says, 
though lie does not give its origin, 
44 Much good may it do yon,” (i. e, my 
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pledging) ; and has no connexion with 
Italian at all (a). The most diverting 
part of the business is the conjectural 
sagacity of Johnson in reading perforce. 
Ilad poor Theobald done any thing of 
the kind, or “ the Oxford Editor/' how 
sharp and biting would have bqpn the 
indignation of the variorum critics ! 
Dr. Farmer, knowing nothing of the mat- 
ter, never suspected that Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer had made a mistake as to 
the Ilalianism of profaccia ; for his* 
next sentence is : “ But the editors are 
not contented without coining Italian.*' 
Profaccia , therefore, to Farmer, was 
not a coined wprd. The ymrds whit?h 
are coined are rivo — monarcho — 
hue care. • * 

1. “ Rivo/' says the drunkard, “ is 
an expression of the madcap Pi i nee of 
Wales ; which Sir Thomas Ilanmer 
corrects to ribi, drink away, or again , 
as it should rather be translated. Dr. 
Warburton accedes to this ; and Mr. 
Johnson hath admitted it "nio his text, 
but with an observation that rivo might 
possibly be the cant of the English 
taverns.*’ Sir Thomas Ilanmer had 
not read Marston, or many other of 
our older wits, or he would have found 
that rivo is what Johnson* conjec- 
tured it to be. This is no great harm ; 
but fancying that ribi is Italian for 


"drink away/* or " drink again/' is no 
remarkable proof of the Tuscan know- 
ledge of the critic who proposed the 
reading, or of those who admitted it. 
Rivo, however, is not Italian ; and it 
has not been traced to any European 
language," in any thing like the sense 
intended in the English authors. I 
suspect that it is only ribaux — rakes, 
ribalds. “ If o, my blades ! my bullies 1** 
Auxriimuf! Rivo! 1 do not press 
the conjecture, but refer for some au- 
thority to a note (b). 

2. For monarcho, in Love's Labour's 
Lost, Sir Thomas Ilanmer, who was 
not aware that there was actually a 
fantastic character well known by that 
name in London in the days of Eliza- 
beth, propose^ to read mammuccia. 
An infelicitous conjecture at the best. 

And ’ . 

3. For baccare, in the laming of the 
gShrew (a common English phrase of 
the lime, whatever its exact etymology 
may be, and I own that I have not 
seen as yet any thing very satisfactory), 
Theobald, and Warburton, and Heath, 
pfopose baccalure as the Italian for “ a 
graduated scholar, and thence ironically 
for a pretender to scholaiship." 

Now, neither naimmuccia nor bacca- 
lure are coined — they are good Italian 
words, though not at all wanted in the 


(a) Roquefort: Glosmire de la Langne Ronmne. “Proof ace, prounface: Souhait 
qui veut dire, bion vous fasse ; proficiat.” It is used so lately as by Paul Louis Courrier, 
iu his translation of Lucian’s Ass : “ Bon prou te fasse” vol. iii- p. 47 ; but be was an 
avowed imitator of the antique style. There is no authority for it in his Greek original ; 
and I am not sure that he uses it property, for he employs it merely as an ironical wish 
for good luck, without any reference to drinking. I suppose it is now obsolete in France. 

( b ) Ribaldi, says Ducange, weiw “ velites, enfans perdue, milites, qui prjma 
prcclia tentabant.” Of course, the* were the least valued troops — thence any good- 
for-nothing fellows, “ good enough to toss *' iu an army ; and us these people led pro- 
fligate and dissolute lives, “ usurpata deinde Ribuldoruin vox pro hominibus vilissimis, 
abjectis, perditis, scortatoribus in French, ribaux . Ducange supplies several quota- 
tions, of which I take a couple 

“ Gulielmus Guiart MS, • 

Bruient soudouiers et ribaus, 

Qui de tout perdre sont si baus, # 

— Roman de la Rose. 

Mais Ribaus ont les cuers si baus, 

Portant sacs de charbon en Grere, 

Que la peine riens ne leur grove.” 

In earlier times, it was not a word of reproach ; and the ribauds in the days of 
Philipp^ Augustus wero “ soldats d’61ite auxquels ce prince avoit grande cr6ance on 
ses exploits militnires.” But, as Pasquier remarks, “ Peu-a-peu cette compagnie 
de ribauds, qui avoit tenu dedans la France lieu de primaut& entre les guerriers 
s’abatardit, toraba en Topprobre de tout le monde, et en je ne sais quelle engeance 
de putassiers.” They continued to hang about the court of France in the middle 
ages, which, like all other courts of the time, was filled with a crowd of idle 
followers ; and they were subjected to the government of an officer named roi de 
ribaux , part of whose duty was to keep the palace in eating time free of disor- 
derly persons. It is ordered, in 1317, “ Item, assavoir est <jue les huissiers de salle 
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places to which they are introduced by a noisy swaggerer a great hero, or a 

the conjectural critics. But why should great officer, without offering any af- 

Shnkspeare be pronounced ignorant of front to the names of officer or hero. 

Italian, because Sir Thomas llanmer, The examples in the Delia Crusca 
unaware of the existence of a real man 'bear out this view of its meaning, 
nicknamed Monarcho, which was ex- Ex.gr. Docc. Nov. 15, 24 : — “ Vide 

cusable enough, and Warburfon unread uno, jl quale per quello che com- 

in our Elizabethan literature, which in prender pote, moslrava d’essere gran 

a commentator on Sha^speare is not bacalarc , con una barb«. nera, e folia 

quite so excusable, made a couple of al volto.” Galut . 28. — “ Millitandosi, 
unhappy conjectures, prov;ng nothing c- dicendo di avere le maraviglie, v di 
more than they were not infallible in ” esse re gran bacalari &.c. &c. 
verbal criticism. As for baccalarc , If these be the only proofs of Sliak- 

Nares, in Ins Glossary, icmaiks that spe are's want of Italian knowledge, 

“ the word (backatr) v\as utipropitious never w r as case more meagre. They 

to critics, who would have changed it amount exactly to this, that Sluik- 

to baccalarc , an Italian word of re- speare use& four words quite common 

proach. ,, Baccalarc is not very pro- in his dm., two of which his com- 

pitious to Nares himself, because it is mentatois, foi whose ignorance n i-> 

scarcely a word of reproach. The not reasonable that he should answer, 

Della Cruscans, in giving its second corrupt into Italian ; and two moie, 

meaning, say',' u Dicesi ullresi d’uotno which, though these gentlemen think 

de gran reputazione, ina per lo pm pe p diffcrenll) , aie not Italian at all, or 

ischerzo. Lat. Vir eriuuns,p? a celling intended ns such ; and that, elsewhcu*, 

singulars .” Hardly words of reproach, he makes rf buffoon character quote a 

any more than bone nr in Terence, ct uple of ungrammatical jingles from a 

though applied by the angiy master to jest-book, which his c.itio by mending 

the cheating slave. I doubt very muJi, make more con u jit. A noble style of 

indeed, that baccalarc is ever applied, argument! particulaily in the case of 

by itself, in jest ( per ischcrzv ), but is mi author who cUewheic employs Ita- 

used sometimes jokingly, not reproach- ban wools and quotations with puled 

fully, when it is accompanied by gran. propriety and coriectness. 

Gran baccalarc is one who gives him- Dr. Farmer supposes the Taming of 

self great airs; as we sometimes call the S/irtw not to be “ originally the 

si tost com me Ion aura ern , Jm queur, feront vuider la salle de toutes gens furs ceu^ 
qui doiveut mengiur, et lea doivent livrer a riiu\’S de la salle aux varluts (It* 
aux portiers ; et les portiera doivent temr la cour nette, et les livrer nu roy ties 
ribaux ; et le roy des ribaux doit garder, que il n’entre plus a la porte, et cil qui soi.i 
trouve defaillans sera pugny pur le niaistre de l’hostel, qui servira la jouniei .’’ I 
conjecture, that when the proper officer cried “ Aux queux !” [ i . e. cooks !] the erv 
might be met by the gang turned out to make room for these “ qui doivent men- 
gier,” with 11 Aux ribaux arid thence made, b * an easy lapse, ribaux, menus run, 
ns the peculiar rallying call of drunken people. It is so used by the prince, in the 
very place referred to, when he shouts for Fal staff. “ lino! says the drunkard — call 
in ribs, call in tallow. 1 ' 

It is sometimes joined with Castiliano , as in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta : 

“ Iiey r , Rivo Castiliano, man’s a man." 

And in the old comedy of Look about You , 

“ And Rivo will he cry, and Castile too.” 

“ Castiliano ” w T as, in all probability, a rallying cry in the Spanish armies. [Cumuli' 1 
is three times cried at the coronation of kings of Spain, 

“ While trumpets rang, and heralds cried * Castile J n 

Scott’s Don Roderick , st. xliii.] 

And as the Spaniards had the reputation of being great swaggerers, they might be fitly 
called on, as associates, by tho3e who were shouting for the ribaux. Stee vens quotes the 
lines from Marlowe and the old play, in a note on Twelfth Night, act i. sc. 3, wheie 
Sir Toby cries out, “What, wench! Castiliano vulgo — for here comes Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek.” For vulgo, Warburton proposes vollo ; as if recommending Maria to 
put on her grave, solemn looks, which is the last advice ToJ)y would think of giving ; 
and she does just the contrary. Perhaps it should be “ Castiliano luego.” “ Ca^ 1 " 
ban. at once ” VvLgo and Ivego might be easily confounded. 
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work of Shakspeare, but restored by 
him to the stage, with the whole In- 
duction of the Tinker, and some other 
occasional improvements,” &c. The 
reasons he gives for tins opinion are 
not over-sagacious ; and our increased 
knowledge of dramatic history anfl 
bibliography has left them no value 
whatever. If the play be Shakspeare *s 
at all, Dr. Farmer is sure thaUt is one 
of Ins earliest productions, in which he 
is supported by Malone ( Chronological 
Order of Shakspeare' s Ploys, No. G) ; 
who admits, however, that he had for- 
merly been of a different opinion, 
which I think he was very wrong in 
altering. But as I have noticed the 
play, not witli any intention of de- 
scanting on its intrinsic %nerits (thoTigh 
sadly urged thereto by JhsJjop Ilurd’s 
most absuid and somewhat offensive 
observations on the Induction, con- 
tained in his pedantic and ridiculous 
commentary on the Kpistle to Au- 
gustus), but ol pointing out a very 
different theory respecting the date and* 
origin of the play, I shall not enter 
upon the question of its poetical or 
diamalic value. It is contended that 
it was one of the later p^ys, and writ- 
ten after a journey tc Italy. 

" 1 proceed/* says Mr. Brown, “ to 
idiew he was in Italy from* the internal 
evidence of his works j and l begin with 
Jus Turning of the SJncu,, where the evi- 
dence is t f, e strongest. This comedy 
was entirely rewritten from an older one 
by an unknown hand, with some, but not 
limit , additions to the fable. It should 
first bo observed, that in the older co r . 
inedy, which we possess, the scene is 
laid in and near Athens, and that Shak- 
spetire removed it to Padua and its neigh- 
bourhood i an unnecessary change, if he 
knew' no more of one country than of 
the other. The dramatis peisimcc next 
attract our attention. Baptista is no 
longer erroneously the name of a woman, 
as ir. Hamlet, but of a man. All the 
other names, except one, are pure Italian, 
though most of them are adapted to the 
l.nglisli ear. lliondello, the name of a 
boy, seems chosen with a knowledge of 
the language,— as it signifies a little fair- 
haired fellow. Jivcn the shrew' has the 


Italian termination to her name, Kallia- 
rina. The exception is Curtis, Petru- 
cbic^s servant, seemingly the housekeeper 
at liis villa ; which, as it is an insignifi- 
cant part, may have been the name of the 
player ; but, more probably, it is a cor- 
ruption of Cortese. 

“ Act I, Scene I. A public place. For 
an open place, or a square in a city, this 
is not a home-bred expression. It may 
be accidental ; yet it is a literal transla- 
tion of una piazza publica , exactly what 
was meant f<y the scene. 

“ The opening of the comedy, which 
speaks ojgjLombardy and the university of 
Padua, might have been written l>y a na- 
tive Italian. 

* Tianio, since — for the great desire 1 
had 

l o see fair Padua, nursery of arts, — 

I am arrived for fiuitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. 

* * * * 

Here let ua bfeathc, and happily institute 
A course of learning, and ingenious 
studies.* • 

" The very next line I found myself 
involuntarily Repeating, at the sight of 
the grave countenances w'itliin the walls 
of Pisa : — 

' Pisa, renowned for grave citizens’(c). 

They are altogether a grave people, in 
their demeanour, "their history, and their 
literature, sucll as it is. I never met 
with the anomaly of a merry Pisan. 
Curiously enough, this line is repeated, 
W’ord for word, iii the fourth act. Lu- 
centio says, bis father came ‘ of the Ben- 
tivolii.’ I his is an old Italian plural. 
A mere Englishman would write ‘ of the 
Bentivolios.* Besides, there was, and is, 
a branch of the Bentivolii in Florence, 
where £ucentio says he was brought up. 
But these indications, just at the com- 
mencement of the play, are not of great 
foice. We now’ come to something more 
important ; a remarkable proof of his 
having been aware of the law of the 
country in respect to the betrothment of 
Kathnrina and Petruchio, of which there 
is not a vestige in the older play. The 
father gives her hand to him, both parties 
consenting, before two witnesses, who 
declare themselves such to the act. Such 
a ceremony is ns indissoluble as that of 
marriage, unless both parties should 


(r) It could hardly be expected that, w hile 1 write, a confirmatory commentary, 
ai. 1 from the strangest quarter, should turn upon these words ; but so it is. A 
quarrel lately occurred in Y digital, arising from a dispute about precedency betweeil 
two ladies at a ball ; and one of the witnesses, a travelled gentleman, in his cross- 

examination, gives the following opinion of Pisa : — “ I did not see in the room 

that night ; he is now* in Pisa, which I don’t think a pleasanter place than a couit of 

justice^ 1 think it a d d sickening place. It is much too holy for me.** This 

was deposed to so lately as the 10th of October, 1839.— W . J\l. 
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consent to nnnul it. The betrotliment 
takes place in due form, exactly us in 
many of Goldoni's comedies : 1 

1 Baptista, * * Give me y r our 

hands ; 

God send you joy, Fetruchio ! ’tis u 
match. 

Gremio and Tranio. Amen ! say we ; 
we will be witnesses/ 

«r 

Instantly Petruchio addresses them as 
• father and wife / because, from that 
moment, he possesses the lugul pow er of 
a husband over her, saving* that of taking 
her to his own house. Unless the be- 
trothment is understood in this light, we 
cannot account for the father’s so tamely 
yielding afterwards to Pcliuchio’j> whim 
of going in his ‘ mad attire’ with her to 
the church. Authority ir no longer with 
the father ; in vain he hopes and requests 
me bridegroom will change his clothes ; 
Petruchio is peremptory in his lordly 
will and pleasure, which he could not 
possibly be, without the pievious Italian 
betrothment. t 

“ Padua lies between \ erona and 
Venice, at a suitable distance from both, 
for the conduct of the yomedv. Pe- 
truchio, after being securely betrothed, 
sets off for Venice, the vciy place for 
iinery, to buy ‘ rings and tilings, and 
fine array’ for the wedding ; ami, when 
married, he takes her to his country 
house in the direction of Verona, of 
which city he is a native. All thi> is 
complete, and in marked opposition u> 
the worse than mistakes in the Tint Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, which was wntten 
when be knew' nothing whatever of the 
country. 

“ Ihe rich old Gronno, when ques- 
tioned respecting the dower he c nn 
assure to Bianca, boasts, as a ^primary 
consideration, of his richly furnished 
house : — 

1 First, as you know, niv house within 
the city 

Is richly furnished with plalo and gold , 
Basins and ew'eis, to lave her dainty 
hands ; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry : 

In ivory coffers I have stufi *d in\ crowns, 
In cypress chests niy arras, counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies ; 

Fine linen* Turkey cushions ’boss’d with 
pearl, 

Valance of Venice gold in needlework ; 
Pew ter and brass, and all things that be- 
long 

To bouse, or housekeeping/ 

“ Lady Morgan, in her It a Ip, says 
(and my own observation corroborates 
her account), * there is not an article 
hr-re described, that I have not found in 
some one or other of the palaces of 


Florence, Venice, and Genoa— .the mer- 
cantile republics of Italy — . even to the 
* Turkey cushions ’boss’d with pearl/ 
She then adds, * This is the knowledge 
of genius, acquired by the rapid percep- 
tion and intuitive appreciation/ &c., 
never once suspecting that Sbakspeare 
lMd been an eye-witness of such furni- 
ture. For n:y part, unable to compre- 
hend the intuitive knowledge of genius, 
in opposition to her ladyship’s opinion, 
I beg leave to quote llr. Johnson: — 

1 Sbakspeare, however favoured by na- 
ture, could impart only what he had 
learned/ With this text as our guide, 
it behoves us to point out how he could 
obtain such an intimate knowledge of 
facts, without having been, like Larly 
INI organ, an eye-witness to them. 

"•In addition to these distances, the 
whole comedy bears an Italian character, 
and seems .vrit'en as if the author had 
said to his friends, ‘ Now' I will give* 
you a comedy, built cm Italian inanncis, 
neat as I myself have imported.’ In- 
deed, did I not know its archetype, with 
the scene in Athens, 1 might suspect it 
«♦<> be an adaptation of some unknown 
Italian play, retaining rather too many 
local allusions for the English stage. 

“ Sftni** may argue that it was possibh 
for him to learn all this from books of 
travels n w lost, or in conversation with 
travellers but my faith recoils from so 
ban 1 a possibility, when the belief flu- 
he ‘•aw wha? he described is, in every 
point of \iew, without difficulty, and 
piobahle. Books and conversation may 
do much for an author; hut, should he 
descend to particular descriptions, or 
venture to speak of manners and customs 
intimately, is it possible 1m should not 
once fall into error with no bette" in- 
struction 1 An objection has been mach 
imputing an error, in Grumio's question, 
are the ‘ rushes strewed V Put the cus- 
tom of strewing rushes in England, be- 
longed al$o to Italy ; this may be seen 
in old authors, and their very word 
ginnearp, now out of use, is a proof of it. 
English Christian names, incidentally' in- 
troduced, are but translations of the same 
Italian names, as Catarina is called Kath- 
arine and Kate ; and, if they were not, 
comedy may w'ell be alloYved to take a 
liberty of that nature.” 

This, certainly, is ingenious, as also 
are the arguments drawn by Mr. 
Brown from Othello and the Merchant 
of Venice*; and I understand that a 
later lady-traveller in Italy than Lady 
Morgan coincides in the same view of 
the case ; and she is a lady who ought 
to know “ How to Observe/’ At all 
events, there is nothing improbable 
that Sbakspeare, or any other person 
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of cultivated mind, or easy fortune — 
and he was both — should have visited 
the famed and fashionable land of 
Italy. There was much more energy 
and action among the literary men — 
among men in general, indeed, of tlpe 
days of Elizabeth than # of the last 
century ; when making “ the grand 
tour,” as they called it, was considered 
an undertaking to be ventured on only 
by a great lord or squire, who looked 
upon it as a formal matter of his life. 
The sparks, and wits, and criticg, 
and moralists, and dramatists, and so 
forth, in the time of the first Georges, 
either Cockneyised in London or con- 
lined themselves to the universities. 
One set dki not looit beyond the 
coffee-houses, taverns, jpng of court, 
public-houses, and play-houses of the 
metropolis ; the views of the others 
weie in general confined to the easier 
shelves of the library, or the wit 
and tobacco of the common room. 
Going abroad required an effort be-* 
yond ordinary calculation, or ordi- 
nary ambition. To get as far as 
Paris was an event demanding much 
thought and preparation beforehand, 
and entitling him who performed it 
to much wonderment ever after. 
Italy was quite out of •their line ; 
and those who travelled to a region 
so remote had marvels to tell for 
ever. Professed, or rather professional 
tours, were made there, resulting in 
collections of letters crammed with ac- 
counts of bad dinners, detestable roads, 
diabolical inns, and black- whiskered 
banditti ; or ponderous works com- 
monplacing about admirable antiques, 
astonishing architecture, supereminent 
paintings, divine scenery, and celestial 
climates. The buoyant spirit of the 
friends of Raleigh, Sidney, Essex, 
was gone. No war, no taking of ser- 
vice, nothing calling on the notice of 
“ a man of action,” led to the Con- 
tinent in the sodden days which fol- 
lowed the peace of Utrecht, and pre- 
ceded the outburst of the French 
Revolution; and the means and ap- 
pliances by which a trip to Constanti- 
nople is nowadays as little regarded, 
and as lightly provided for, *as a trip 
to Calais in the days of our grandsires 
were not in being. The nation was 
ashep in the middle of the last century, 
and its literature snored in the general 
slumber. “ In great Eliza’s golden time ” 
it was not only awake, but vigorous in 
the rude strength of manly activity. 


The spirit of sea -adventure was not 
dead while Drake, and his brother 
“ shepherds of the ocean” lived ; and 
an enthusiastic mind of that period 
would think far less, and make far 
less talk about a voyage to the Spanish 
Main, than Johnson did, near a couple 
of centuries afterwards, of jolting to 
the North of Scotland. The activity 
of Shakspeare or his contemporaries 
is not to he judged of by the sloth 
of their successors “ upon town,” 
or in •the literary world.” It is 
to me evident that Shakspeare had 
been at sea, from his vivid description 
of maritime phenomena, and his know- 
ledge of the management of a vessel, 
whether in calm or storm. The very 
first note of Dr. Johnson brings liin^** 
and his author into a contrast not very 
favourable to the commentator. On 
the opening of the Tempest we are told : 

“ In this paval dialogue, perhaps the 
first example of sailors’ language upon * 
the stage, there are, as I have been 
told by a skiW'ul navigator, some inac- 
curacies and contradictory orders.” 

If to stumble on the threshold be 
unlucky, this is a most unlucky open- 
ing. In the first place, an acquaintance 
with Shakspeare ■himself ought to have 
made the Doctor know that in Pericles, 
Prince of Ti/re , generally attributed 
to him (l have no doubt that he wrote, 
or rewrote, every line of it), produced 
some fifteen or sixteen years before 
the Tempest , there was a scene of sea 
language ; and, in the next place, 
Constantine, second Lord Mulgrave, an 
experienced sailor (he was the Captain 
Phipps who sailed towards the North 
Pole, and a captain in the navy at the 
age of twenty-one — no jobbing, of 
course), proves by a practical and 
scientific analysis of the boatswain's 
orders, not only that each was the very 
best, that could be given in the im- 
pending danger, but that all were 
issued m the exact order in which 
they were requii^d. This Constantine, 
Lord Mulgrave, was uncle of the pre- 
sent Marquess of Normanby ; so that, 
on the principle of family merit, even 
the Tories ought to abate their wrath 
somewhat against the ex-lord -lieuten- 
ant, on the ground of his connexion 
with one who, beside having been at 
sea Nelson’s earliest captain, may boast 
of contributing to saye the national 
favourite, of old England, 

“ Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeae,” 
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f,om the lcputalion of being no bf Iter 
than a landlubber. Lord Mul grave’s 
note, which is a very clever one, will 
be found in Boswell’s Shakspeare , 
vol. xv. pp. 184-6, at the cud of the 
Tempest. Ills lordship says, that per-' 
haps Shakspeare might have picked up 
his nautical knowledge from conversa- 
tion ; but, though his lordship tells 
that to the marines, as a sailor he does 
not believe it. It is, indeed, possible 
that he might ; it is highly prohibit 
that lie obtained it from actual? observa- 
tion. If we are disinclined (why we 
should be so, I cannot tell) to grant 
that he travelled in foreign countries, 
is it too much to suppose that he 
might have made a voyage to Coik, 
-un a visit to his friend Spenser, dwell- 
ing beneath 

"Old Father Mole — Mole Light that 
mountain gray, 

That walls the Lorth side tff Armulla’s 
vale V 1 

From Italian, thus triumphantly dis- 
posed of, we are called upon to con- 
sider Shakspearc’s Spanish. This uem 
is short. Dr. Grey is willing to sup- t 
pose that the plot of Romeo and Juliet 
may be borrowed from a (OMtm of 
Lopes de Vega ; and, tm In the Induc- 
tion to the Turning of the Shrew, the 
Tinker attempts to talk Spanish : and, 
consequently , [the Italics are Farmer’s J 
the author himself was acquainted with 
it. Faucas pallubris ; let the woild 
slide: Sissa /” As pocas paiabras was 
an ordinary cant expression of the time, 
and used in scveial plays, those who 
imagined that Shakspeare ’s knowledge 
of Spanish was a necessary consequence 
of his using those two words, must not 
be considered as very sage personages. 

I know not who they were, but I know 
when it is assumed as a proof of ig- 
norance of Spanish that Shakspcaie 
quoted two words of it in jesjt, which 
had been quoted elsewhere before, the 
logic is strange ; nor \vhen I learn that 
Dr. Grey is mistaken in imagining that 
Romeo and Juliet was derived from 
* a comedy [so marked, I cannot tell 
why] of Lopes de Vega/ [so spelt, I 
well know why ; because Farmers 
reading having been only casually 
Spanish, he did not know or think 
there was any need of taking the trouble 
to inquire wha{ was the real name of 
the dramatist,] am I inclined to believe 
that, because Shakspeare did not find 
an Italian story in a Spanish author, lie 


coidd not have read Spanish. lie knew 
as much of it, at all events, as his critics. 
I copy tho following from Archdeacon 
Naiess Glossary , a work of consul en- 
able pretence, and very disproportion- 

e information. He is commenting 
on the phrase in idling malicho, in 
llumlet. 1 It seems agreed that this 
word is* corrupted from the Spanish 
mal/ncor , which signifies »a poisoner. 
1> y m idling malicho, he means a 
skulking poisoner; or it may mean 
mischief, fiom vialheco , evil action, 
which ^ems to me more probable; 
consequently, if mincing malicho be the 
light reading, its signification may he 
delicate mischief.* Now the words are, 
not mulhcca , afid malhccvf, but malhcchu 
and malherhop, i.c nmlcfactwn and 
malt factor, from which they arc do- 
med, and meaning no more than i li- 
cit cd a:u> ill-doc r, having nothing pe- 
on liar to connect them with poisoning 
or poisoner. That the text is corrupt, 
* I am mho ; and I think Dr. Farmei’s 
substitution of mimicking JSlalbccco , a 
]iio*l K ,unlucky attempt at emendation. 
In the old copies it is munching wait 
cho.. in winch we find the traces os 
the true leading —*-mucha mulhedio , 
in mb mischief. 

Mario Macho Malhccho — it ni< uii.m 
mischief ’ ” 

On tins passage Malone observes: 
41 \\ here cm poet met with the won! 
mailt dm. which in Minshieu’s Spanish 
Dictionary is defined mute fact urn , I am 
ninahle to explain;” which is to be de- 
plored. Might not Malone, without 
any great stretch of critical sagacity, 
have suspected that lie met it while 
reading Spanish t 

Itcmaiiis but French. Of this, too, 
iSliakspedic is ignorant, as of all 
things else ; and yet , “ In the piny of 
Henry T. we have a whole scene in it, 
and m many other places it occuis 
familiarly in the dialogue.” This is 
tme, and one might think that it was 
tolerably sufficient to establish the fact 
that the writer of the dialogue knew 
the language. Farmero alitcr visum. 
“ We may observe in general, that the 
early editions have not half the quan- 
tity, and every sentence, or rather every 
word, most ridiculously blundered. 
Those, for several reasons, could not be 
possibly published by the author ; and 
it is extremely probable that the French 
ribaldry was at first inserted by a difler- 
ent hand, as the many additions most 
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ceitainly were after he had left the 
stage. Indeed, every friend to his 
memory will not easily believe that he 
was acquainted with the scene between 
Catharine and the old gentlewoman, or 
surely he would not have adnrytted 
such obscenity and no^ense.*' 

I am sorry for the introduction of 
this scene, but on a different ground. 
The obscenity, few as the lines are in 
which it occurs, and trifling if com- 
pared with what we find in contem- 
porary French writers, — and not jt all 
polluting, as it turns merely on an inde- 
licate mispronunciation of a couple of 
English words, — is in all probability 
interpolated. It is precisely such gag 
as actors would catcli at ; and we must 
recollect that Catherine and Alice 
were originally personated, not by wo- 
men, but by boys. Yet, I am sorry 
that it appears there, because it has al- 
ways tended to give those foreigners 
who know French and do not know 
English — a circumstance once alnfost 
universal among critical leaders out of 
England, and, though the balance is 
fa<t altering, still any thing* but un- 
common , in many paits of Europe-^- 
a false idea the general contents of 
Shakspeare » plays. The French critics 
of llie gout school, anxious to cry down 
the English dramatist, made the most 
of this scene ; and represented to the 
ignorant all Ins plays as being of a 
similar character. This is to be re- 
gretted • but in this case, as in all others, 
truth lives out at last. The scene is 
no specimen at all of Shakspeare’s 
genius, and a poor one of Ins wit. It 
is, however, a proof that he knew 
Fiend). But “it is to be hoped that 
he did not understand it.’ # Then it 
must be supposed by thelioper that he 
was a fool. Who can believe that he 
inserted, without being acquainted with 
what it meant, a scene in a play of 
which, as I shall soon have an op- 
portunity of remarking move at large, 
he look uncommon care ? As for the 
misprinting, there is not a line of any 
foreign language which is not barbar- 
ously blundered in the quartos and 
folios; and, as Dr. Farmer well knew, 
no argument could be founded upon 
any such circumstance. 

We have next, however, a very acute 
remark, for which we are indebted to 
i he worthy Sir John Ilawkins : — 

“ Mr. Hawkins, in the appendix to 
Mr. Johnson's edition, hath an ingenious 
observation to prove that Shakspeare, 


\kspeare considered. 

supposing the French to be his, had very 
tittle knowledge of the language. ' Est- 
il possible d’exchapper la force de ton 
brasV says a Frenchman. 4 Brass, cur !* 
replies Pistol. Almost every one knows 
that the French word bras is pronounced 
bran ; and what resemblance does this 
bear to brass ? Dr. Johnson makes a 
doutyi whether the pronunciation of the 
French language may not be changed 
since Shakspeare 's time ; if not, says he, 
it may bs suspected that some other man 
wrote the French scenes. But this does 
nut appear to be the case, at leastin this 
termination, from the rules of the gram- 
marians, or the practice of the poets. I 
am certain of the former, from the French 
Alphabeth of l)e la Motke, and the Ortho - 
epia Gallicagof John Eliot; and of the 
latter from the rhymes of Marot, Ronsard, 
and Du llartas, See.” 

The lqgic of this is at least enter- 
taining. The scene is not Shakspeare's 
because he could ijpt write French, and 
yet the" mispronunciation of the wo*d 
bias proves that it was written by one 
who had*\ery little knowledge of the 
language. Which horn of this dilemma 
are we to be caught upon ? Here is a 
clever, idiomatic, burlesque scene in 
French, and in (what is as difficult to 
write consistently) an English patois of 
French, daTnaged, as Hawkins, John- 
son, and Farmer think, by the mispro- 
nunciation of one word. Why, it does 
not require much consideration to per- 
ceive, that, whoever wrote the scene, 
even if the mispronunciation w r ere of 
the utmost importance, knew French 
intimately well. Whether the word is 
brass or braw, no external reason what- 
ever existing for our believing it not to 
pioceed from the pen of Shakspeare, 
to Shakspeare it must be attributed. 
There is a great quantity of French 
in this play, so introduced — in the 
speeches of the Dauphin and his com- 
panions, for example — as not to be 
separable from the rest of the dia- 
logue ; and the very scene, blemished 
in the ears of these exact critics, i3, 
with an admirable dramatic artifice, 
introduced into the place where it 
occurs, for a reason which will take 
a little time to explain. 

The battle of Agincourt was the last 
of the great feudal battles. Fire-arms 
were then speedily altering the whole 
face of tactical warfare ; and that spe- 
cies of prowess which was so highly 
esteemed in the middle ages gradually 
became, long before Shakspeare’s time, 
of less moment m actual combat. The 
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knights sorely felt the change— * perhaps 
the greatest made by physical means id 
the progress of society until the late 
applications of steam ; and many a 
gentleman participated in the indigna- 
tion expressed by the dainty courtier 
against villanous saltpetre. With this 
display of personal valour, the poetic 
interest of battles in a great measure 
departed. A modern battle has often 
sublime, but seldom picturesque fea- 
tures. Chance too much predominates 
over, the fate of individuals to n?nd*r 
victory or defeat in any visible degree 
dependent upon the greatest bravery, 
or the meanest cowardice, of any single 
•person engaged, and the romantic or 
chivalrous bard cannot r deal with 
macses. When Burke said that the 
age of chivalry was gone, because ten 
thousand swords did not lepp out of 
their scabbards to fight in the cause of 
Marie Antoinette, ttye orator might have 
reflected — if orators ever reflect upon 
any thing but the harmony of trope and 
figure — that the days of chivalry had 
departed long before, — from the mo- 
ment, in fact, that these ten thousand 
swords had become but secondary in- 
struments in war. Milton is not the 
only poet (Aiioslo, Spenser, and others, 
were beforehand with him) ‘who assigns 
the invention of gunpowder to the devil. 
It would be rather out of place to 
e, that unless his Satanic majesty 
an interest in rendering battles 
less sanguinary, he has no claim 
to the honour ; but the knights were 
interested in crying out against an in- 
vention which deprived them, safe in 
the panoply of plate and mail, of the 
power of winning fame at the cheap 
rate of slaughtering imperfectly armed, 
or altogether unarmed, peasants and 
burghers ; and the poets had to com- 
plain of the loss of the picturesque fea- 
tures of the fight, in which at present 
u nought distinct they see.” Agincourt 
had no successor in the history o’f the 
world ; for. never again came such a 
host of axe-and- spear- brandishing 


princes, and dukes, and lords into 
personal conflict ; nor could any other 
field boast of such a royal fellowship 
of death (d). It was also the last great 
victory in Shakspeare’s time that the 
Engjjsh had won over the French. The 
war in France^ in Henry the Sixth’s 
reign was little more than a guerilla 
tumult, in which the invaders, despite 
of “ Henry’s conquest, Bedford’s vigi- 
lance, your deeds of war,” and all the 
other topics invoked by Duke Hum- 
phrey, in declaring his grief ; and of the 
many acts of individual bravery and 
energy of Talbot and others, were sure 
to be at last defeated in campaigns 
against a people gradually forgetting 
their domestic animosities 1 to unite 
against foreigivravage. The wars of the 
Roses drew us from France to wield the 
lamentable arms of civil contest ; and 
when at last “ the flowers were blended 
in love and sisterly delight,” the system 
which called forth such invasions as 
that of Henry V., and gave colour to 
such claims as those adduced to render 
“ France his true inheritance, ” was gone. 
Our present political arrangements, 
which are essentially anti-chivalnc, 
had commenced their operations. The 
sixteenth century found us engaged in 
religious dissensions; and the eye, 
anxious to look upon the brightest spot 
of our military glory, had nowhere to 
rest upon blit Agincourt. That field is, 
therefore, dear at once to the poet of 
chivalry and of England, throughout 
this play of llenry V . treated with pe- 
culiar honour and respect. Shakspeare 
apologises for the scantiness of his 
theatrical means to represent so glo- 
rious a battle : — 

“ And so our scene must to the battle fly. 
Where (O for pity!) we shall much dis- 
grace, 

W'ith four or five most vile and ragged 
foils, 

Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 
The name of Agincourt.” 

This is one of the strongest touches 
of national feeling in all the plays (e). 



(d) The list fills more than three pages of MonstTelet, fol. 230, 231. Ed. 159o. 
The very title of the chapter (cxlviii.) marks the sac], feeling of the historian : 
" Comment plusieurs princes, et autres notables seigneurs do diuers pays, furent 
morts a ceste piteuse besongne.” 

(e) Scblegel remarks, that in this play only has he introduced an Irishman and 
Scotchman speaking their patois of English. As it also contains the Welshman, 
Ebieflen, representatives from the three kingdoms and the principality are present at 
Agincourt. The industry of Malone, followed by Boswell, has rescued a few Irish 
words from a corruption which sadly puzzled and embroiled former critics. The 
qualtitie catmie culture me of the old copy of Henry V . act iv. sc. 4, was conjectured 
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In Julius Casar he had made no such 
apology for the ragged ness of the foils, 
or the ridiculous brawl that represented 
Philippi, which crushed for ever the 
once resistless oligarchy of Rome ; 
or in Antony and Cleopatra , for the 
like poverty in the representation of 
Aetium, that gave the* sovereignty of 
the Roman world, of whjch France 
was then no more than a conquered 
province,* and into which England was 
soon about to be incorporated by the 
sword, to Augustus. Far more famous 
in Shakspcare’s eyes was Agincourt ; 
though, unlike those great Roman 
battles, it left scarcely any conse- 
quences of lasting importance behind ; 
and at tl^e close of^the ceniuny and 
a half which elapsed between its be- 
ing fought and the birtfi of the dra- 
matist who approaches it with so much 
reverence, it was, for all practical pur- 
poses, as much forgotten as the battles 
of Richard Creur de Lion in the Holy 
Land. English feelings did not 
argue; ami their great expounder only 
spoke in more eloqifent and swelling 
language the thoughts of all liis coun- 
trymen, when he made Ilenry predict 
that the names of Harry the king ant? 
Ins noble companions would be for 

ever the theme of cratulation. 

• 

" And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
13ut we in it shall be remembered ”(/). 

Such, certainly, was the case in 
Shakspearc’s time ; and if the lapse of 
a couple of centuries has thrown its re- 
nown into the shade, it is because fields 


of fame and spheres of action, which he 
•ould not have anticipated, fill our re- 
collections, and so occupy our thoughts 
(to say nothing of altered views of the 
causes and objects of war), as to make 
us think less of a feudal battle, which 
has nothing but the undaunted courage 
with which such tremendous odds were 
met fand that certainly is deserving of 
the admiration of all to whom bravery 
is dear] to recommend it to our memo- 
ries ; on which, however, it is indelibly 
stamped only by Shakspeare. 

But with his feelings respecting Agin- 
court, what could he do with the battle ? 
lie was ashamed of representing in 
actual viclcc Ring Henry V., Bedford, 
Exeter, Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury 
and Gloster, by the ragged foils 
beggarly appurtenances which he could 
command. He therefore left them out 
altogether ; and to fill up the battle he* 
supplies this scene, in which the buffoon 
braggart 0 Pistol is iflade to occupy the 
audience, and to tickle their national 
vanity by ^capturing and bullying a 
French gentleman. The French trans- 
lator, Le Tourneur (whose version, take 
it all in all, is highly creditable ; and 
which, when not only the difficulty of 
the task of translating such plays, but 
the absolute odium their translator risk- 
ed in undertaking to praise and set off 
an author denounced by the dominant 
school of gofit as something so offensive, 
as to vender it a shame and disgrace 
even to quote his name in France, 
ought to have saved him from the 
dull buffoonery of Steevens), omits the 
scenej as unworthy of Shakspeare, from 


by Malone to bo no more than a burden of a song, ** When as I view your comely 
grace/’— .Calen a nature me, &c. And Boswell finds this to be in reality an old Irish 
song, preserved in Playford’s lifi isical Companion, where it appears as Callino castore 
vie. It is not very hard for fin Irish reader to disentangle from this, Colleen (or, more 
Celtically, cailin) og , astore me,— 1 “ Pretty girl, iny darling for ever/ , It was, perhaps, 
all the Irish that Shakspeare had, — having learned it, as we may have supposed 
Pistol would have done, from hearing it sung as a refrain. The words have no 
application to what the poor Frenchman says ; but as he concludes hy cal- ite, Pistol 
retorts by a somewhat similar word, and as unintelligible, cai-e no. On account of 
this general nationality of the play, I am inclined to think, in spite of Horne Tooke’a 
somewhat angry assertion, when claiming imp as Saxon, tlfat “ our language has ab- 
solutely nothing from the Welsh” ( Div . Purl. vol. ii. p .34, 4to.), that when Ilenry V. 
is twice called “ an impe of fame,” the Welsh origin, justly or not assigned to the 
word, might not have been unknown or forgotten. The Welsh blood of Henry is 
continually insisted upon. 

(/) Johnson has a very strange note on these lines. " It may be observed, that 
we are apt to promise ourselves a more lasting memory than the change of human 
things admits. This prediction is not verified ; the feast of Crispin passes by without 
.mv mention of Agincourt.” How curiously Hr. Johnson has proved, by writing 
this very note, that he well knew that there was not the slightest chance of lus 
forgetting that Agincourt was fought upon St. Crispin's Hay ! It is in all proba- 
bility the only battle of which he could, without reference to books, have giv«n 
the precise date. Blenheim, Ramilies, Mai plaque t, Ondenarde, were fought about the 
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the text, and degrades it into a note. 
I can well appreciate the feeling ; but 
if he reasoned not as a Frenchman, 
but as a dramatic critic, he would 
have seen that the only method Shak- 
speare possessed of escaping the diffi- 
culty of caricaturing Agincourt against 
his will , by turning it, in consequence 
of his want of means, into a ridiculous 
brawl, was to seize upon that pait of 
it which might be treated as avowed 
drollery and burlesque. And this 
scer\p.,£0 justly and so skilfully ^n tra- 
duced, Dr. Farmer wishes us to attri- 
bute to some other hand than that of 
him, who so carefully considered, 
planned, and arranged the play. And 
why ? Because bras is .pronounced 
bziigi — not brau ! Lofty criticism ! 

“ The critic eye — that microscope of 
wit, r 

Sees hairs, and pores, examines bit by 
bit j t 

How parts relate to parts, or* they to 
whole , — 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 
Are things which Burman, Kuster, Wasse, 
shall see 

When man’s whole frame is obvious to a 
flea." 

The satire upon Burman, Kuster, 
and Wasse, in those lines from the 
Dunciad , is unjust ; because these 
learned men pretended to nothing 
beyond that which they learnedly per- 
formed, — the grammatical or scholasti- 
cal explication of the text and language 
of their authors, over whom they never 
presumed to take airs of superior in- 
formation. As they made no boast of 


coming to the lescuc of the old bards 
on whom they commentated, or looked 
beyond the limits they had assigned to 
themselves ; the sneer on the extent of 
their vision is unjust and inapplicable: 
but this finding out that brass should' 
be bt au, while the relation of parts to 
parts, and they fro the whole, in this scene 
of I’istol, introduced as it is in lfenry V. y 
is a most satisfactory proof of the llea- 
like glance of Farmer. He hints fit is 
hard to catch any thing like a positive 
assertion in the Essay) that the French 
scenfc had appeared before in some 
other play on the same subject, — 
quoting from Nash’s Fierce Pcnnilcssc , 
bis Supplication to the Devil. “ What 
a glorious thing ir is to have Jlcmy the 
Fifth represented on the stage leading 
the French ktag ♦prisoner, and forcing 
both him and the Dolphin to swear 
fealty. M In the first place, “ the French 
scene,” if it be intended by that phrase 
to mean the scene written in French, 
had never appeared on the stage be- 
fore ; and, secondly, Shakspeare, by 
substituting Pistdls exploits for those 
of the king, escaped the ridicule di- 
rected against the elder plays, ot 
mummeries, produced upon this po- 
pular subject, and maSe a jest of by 
Nash. 

As for the pronunciation of bras , we 
are gravely told by Sir Wiliiam Kaw- 
linson, that almost every body knows 
that it is pronounced bran ; and so 
Farmer’s authorities and the commen- 
tators in general inform us. Pasqmer 
in his letters laughs at the Scotch, by 
an* escorche , or Escoce , turn madainc 


period of his own birth, and yet we may be tolerably certain that he could not upon 
an instant have told the days on which they occurred, — perfectly sure that he could 
not assign the saints to whom those days were dedicated. If the Doctor, in place of tins 
bit of cheap moralising, had reflected as a critic on the ’prediction which called forth 
liis comment, he would have seen that Shakspeare, in promising immortal remembrance 
of the day on which Agincourt was fought, gave the immortality by the very words of 
promise. The dates of other fields, thought the poet, may be forgotten ; but as long 
as the English language lusts, I shall take care, by means of this speech, that by all who 
know the English tongue, by all men, — wherever English literature can penetrate — 
and that will be all over the world, — the names of those who commanded at Agincourt, 
the day on which that battie was fought, and the saints to whom it was dedicated, shall 
be freshly remembered ; and he has kept bis word. He has not “ promised himself 
a more lasting memory” than he contemplated. Ilomer has shewn us the same con- 
fidence of immortality. See It. IX. 431 , where Achilles says that it was predicted, if 
he warred against Troy, he should never return to his native land, but his glory would 
be ever imperishable. ,f Notandum hie,” says Clarke, “ quam singulari quamque 
modesto poeta artificio, gloriam client Achillis svo faefam poematesempiternam. Non, 
eiegi dixit monumentum ; non janupie opus exegi ; nusqunm sui meniinit oninino; 
nusqunm suorum opeiuin ; nusqunm patrice; nusquam, ne partium quidem suarum ; 
ut adeo Europmusne fuerit ipse, an Asiatic us, plane non constat. Sed Achillis nomen 
otque famam immortalitati tradidit.” This note would he applicable in almost all parts 
to Shakspeare. Clarke, it will be allowed, was a more perspicacious critic, and 
better understood the meaning and intention of his author than Johnson. 
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intomoudam(g). Wlmt would behave 
thought of the rule which rhymes bras 
with law , paw, jaw, daw, draw, Sec. 1 
Davenant, quoted by Steevens in the 
notes, has made it do so ; and Pope, 
we know, has some of the same kind in 
his il Town and Counflry Mouse 

" lays down the law 

Que p.est bon — ah ! goutez \a " [saw]. 

So have many others ; but, to borrow 
Johnson’s words and argument on the 
passage in Shakspeare which we are 
now discussing, “ if the pronunciation 
of the French language be not changed 
since [Pope’s] time, which is not un- 
likely, k may be suspected that some 
other man wrote the [above distich.]” 
Bras ihyrnes ?iow witn the first sylla- 
ble of /a-ther. The question, how- 
ever, is, Was the final s of such words 
sounded in Shakspeare’s time? In 
correct, or fashionable French, it un- 
questionably was not, unless before 
a vowel; but just at that time "a re- 
volution was going forward among the 
French with respect to tks sounding 
of s. Pasquier tells us, that in his 
youth (he jlicd in 1615, aged 87^, it 
was pronounced hi honncite, and a 
little before in such words as cschole ,&x\ 
as now it is cspccc. * Robert Stephens, 
in his grammar, says that “ utplurimum 
omittitur” in words of the kind; and 
Theodore Beza notes the variation of 
its sound in different places, as Bowie 
observes, in the Arclueologia, vol. vi. 
pp. 7G-8. Pasquier, who has a long 
letter on the subject, thinks it pfobable 
that it was originally sounded in such 
words as corps, temps, aspre, — derived 
from corpus, tempus, asjjer. It really 
is a question hardly #vorth debating. 
That to our ears it was once sounded 
is plain, fiom the O yes retained by 
our criers ; from our pronunciation of 
Pari.?, Calais, which we once held as 
masters, and other cities, Brussels, 
Marseilles ; of the names of Louis, 
Charles, &c. In my own memory, 
Bordeaux was generally pronounced 
Burducks : in a passage quoted further 
on, from Laneham’s letter from Killing- 
worth, it seems in the days of Elizabetli 
to have been called Burdeaus. And, at all 
events, if it be of such moment, cannot 
the most precise purist be satisfied by 
reading, — “ Est-il impossible d’eschap- 


# per la force de ton bras? — ah!” or 
“ bras, sieur.” I must remark that 
the French translator does not express 
the same doubt of the propriety of the 
pronunciation as the English critics. 
Le Tourneur merely says : “ Bras est 
pris par Pistol pour le mot Anglois 
bra#s, du cuivre.” Ills ears, it appears, 
are less sensitive than those of Hawkins 
or Farmer. 

Pasijuier might have afforded a hint 
to Malone, that when he said “ the word 
% mof' (iu this same scene of Hmnj V.) 
tl proves, in my apprehension deci-« 
sively, that Shakspeare, or whoever 
furnished him with his French (if, in- 
deed, he was assisted by any one), was 
unacquainted with the true pronuncia- 
tion of ffiie language,” he was talking 
without full knowledge of the subject, 
lie objects to moy being made a rhyme 
to destroy . Now, we find in a letter 
addressed by P<v»quier to Ramus, on 
the occasion of the latter’s French 
grammar, the following remarks : — 
k ‘ Le cotirtisan aux mots douillets nous 
couchera dc ces paroles : Rcyne , alltt , 

tenet, ven'et , memt Ni vous 

ni inoi (je m’asseure) ne prononcerons, 
et moins encores escrions ces mots de 
reyne, &c.J ains demeurerons en nos 
anciens qui sont forts, royne, alio it, 
venoit, tenoit, me no it — P. 57, vol. ii. 

( Euvres . Ed. Amst. 1723. Again, in 
the same letter, of which he gives 
as the analysis, u Scavoir si 1’or- 
thographe Franyoise se doit accorder 
avec le pailer,” after stating that oy 
is a diphthong, “ Qui est nee avec 
lfbus, ou qui par une possession imme-i 
moriale s’y e-d tournee en nature/' he 
complains that Ramus has dircctec 
moy, toy , soy , &c., as if they were 
wutten moc, tot, sot, &c. ct Car de ces 
mots moy, toy, soy, nos anciens firen 
moyen, toyen, soyen, moye, toye, soye 
Comme nous voyons dans le Romai 
<lc la Rose, et autres vieux livres, qu 
nous avons depuis eschangez en Mies 
tien ,” The fact is, that printing wa 

then beginning to reduce in every coui 
try its national language to a commc 
standard of pronunciation. Uoloferne 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost, com plains of ti 
rackers of orthography, who speak don 
fine, when they should say doubt, detl 
de&t, caaf for calf (these are the men wl 
pronounce bras, braw), &c. Pasquj 


(g) “ Comme nous voyons l’Escossois voulant representer nostre langue par 
escorche, ou pour mieux dire par un Escoce Francois, pour Madame, dire Moudun 
— lU'cherches de la France , p.755. He did not forget Pantn gruel and the Limosim 
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is equally indignant against those who* 
call royne, rcyne , or alloit, allot. The 
court isuns aux mots douillcts , of whom 
he elsewhere complains more at length 
(p. 46), as having, in consequence of 
being nursed in mollesse , transferred 
" la puret£ de nostre langue en une 
grammaire tout effeminee,” might have 
laid it down as a canon that bras and mot 
should be pronounced as we now have 
them. We may be sure there Was some 
patois in Shakspeare's lime to justify 
the pfiuminciation he adopted, ancf the 
neglect of which might once have been 
lamented by those who, like Pasquier, 
remembered with regret the old mode 
of talking; as the Scotch jqdge, who, 
in Lockhart's Mathew Wald, attributes 
the tfecadence of Scotland to 1 the cor- 
ruption of the tongue, which compelled 
people to call a flay a Jtee(h). It is 
quite consistent with usual practice, in 
the midst of this learned exposition of 
Slifikspeare’s ignorance, to find John- 
son informing us that a moy is a piece 
of money, whence moi d or, or moi of 
gold. The Doctor would find it hard 
to discover the mint from which mays 
were issued. Moidore is Portuguese ; 
moeda [i. c. moneta] de ouro. It is, 
indeed, far easier to discover ignorance 
in the variorum notes than in the text 
ofShakspeare(i). 

I have but two more instances with 
which to weary my readers ; and of 
these shall take Parmer's last proof — 
his “ irrefragable argument ” — first : — 

M But, to come to a conclusion, 1 will 
give an irrefragable argument that SliaV- 
apeare did not understand two very com- 
mon words in the French and Latin lan- 
guages. According to the articles of 
agreement between the conqueror Henry, 
find the King of France, the latter was to 
fityle the former (in the corrected French 
! 


of the former editions), ' Nostre tres 
clier filz Henry, roy d’Angleterre and 
in Latin, 1 Prieclarissimus filius/ Ac. 

* What/ says Dr. Warburton, ‘ is tres 
she)' in French, praclarissimus in Latin ? 
We should read pracarissimus / This 
appears to be $jcceedingly true. But 
how came the blunder? It is a typo- 
graphical one in Ilolinsbed, which Shak- 
speare copied ; but must indisputably 
have corrected, had he been acquainted 
with the languages. * Our said father, 
during his life, slmll name, call, and 
write fc us in French in this manner: 

• Nostre tres chier fdz Henry, roy 
d’Engleterre ; and in Latine, in tins man- 
ner, Fraeclarissimus filius noster/ Edit. 
1567, p.,574.” J 

This proves neither more nor less 
than that Shatc«ptare followed IIo- 
linshed ; and that Warburton was not 
over- reasonable in thinking that the 
poet ought to have turned verbal critic 
on the text of the historian ? Wc now 
knov' that, in the treaty of Troyes, the 
Fiench text faithfully represents the 
Latin. We have had an infinity of 
works on diplomacy since Shakspeare's 
time, and one of the most furious (and 
at Mie same time most comical) of his 
censors, Rymcr, has supplied us with 
the Fadera, among which the treaty 
may be found ; but what means bad 
Shakspeare, unless be turned paich- 
ment-bunler for the purpose, of know- 
ing but that Ilolinsbed bad authority 
for marking a variance between the 
French and Latin text ! Might not 
King Henry have been described as 
most illustrious in Latin, and most dear 
in French ? Might it not lmvo been 
imagined that the conqueror, fiesh from 
the slaughter- of Agincouit, would have, 
in the unknown tongue, been described 
by an epithet indicating his renown, 
won at the expense of the blood and 


( li ) “ They might hae gaen on lang eneugh for me, if they had been conteut wi’ 
leir auld improvements o' casing a flae/ a flee ; and a puinding, a pounding : but now, 
ipsal-teerie’s the word.”— P. 257, 

(i) On the subject of coins, I may remark that, in Timon of Athens , act iii. 
a. 1, Lu callus, wishing to bribe Timon’s servant, Flaminius, says to him, “ Here’s 
tree solidares for thee.” On which Steevens says, “ I believe this coin is from the 
lint of the poet.” Nares thinks otherwise ; but being one of the most unlucky of 
onjectural critics, has nothing better to proposo than solidate, from solidata , which is 
o coin at all, but a day's pay for a soldier. 1 have proposed, elsewhere, satudore , 
v. mint d'or , adopted into the English in the same form as moidore . Salutes, so 
felled -because they were stamped with a figure of the angelic salutation, were coined 
fer Henry V. immediately after the treaty of Troves. Seo Kuding’s Annuls of the 
mnage, vo\. ii. p. 300. Du Cange has the worcl, “ Salus et Saiih. Nuinmus 
brena, in Francia ab Henrico V., Rege Anglim cusus,” Ac. In Rymer’s Chart ., 
k 1430, we have " pro summa quinqueginta millium salutiorum auri,” Ac.. In 
U>eluls, liv. v. c. 54, 11 Neuf ceus quatorze salus tl'or ” are given as marriage- 
pfrtions to tho girls who waited at table. 
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the glory of France, while in the lan- 
guage of those upon whom his stern 
rule was forced, the epithet was 
changed for one indicative of affection ? 
Or what is, I suppose, the truth, 
might not Shakspeare have copied 
right before him, as he found his Text, 
without bestowing a further thought 
upon the matter? As tcv his being 
ignorant, of the meaning of clams and 
cher* the notion is preposterous. 

(t Terre, terre, s’escria Pantagruel, je 
voy terre.” I see land. One observe 
ation more, and I have dene. * 

“ It hath been observed, that the 
giant of Rabelais is sometimes alluded 
to by Shakspeare ; and in hit time no 
translation was extanr. Rut the story 
was in every one's baiyl. » 

“ Iii a letter by one Laneham, or 
Langham, for the name is written dif- 
ferently, concerning the entertainment at 
Killingwoorth Castle, printed 1575, we 
hate a list of the vulgar romances of the 
age : * King Artliurz Book, lIuon # of 
Burdeaus, Friar Rous, Howleglass, and 
Usirgarnuu.’ Meres mentions him equally 
hurtful to young minds witli •the Fout 
Sms of Ay man, and the Seven Champions . 
And John Taylor had him likewise i* 
his catalogue ^of authors, prefixed to 
Sir Gregory Nonsence” 

• 

The most ordinary readers, thanks 
to Sir Walter Scott, now know some- 
thing more of one Laneham, or Lang- 
ham, and “ the entertainment at Kill- 
ingwoorth Castle,” than Dr. Farmer 
did ; but let that pass. Let me pass 
also another question, whether jhe 
Gargantua of Langham was exactly 
that of Rabelais. From the company 
in which he is introduced, I think it 
probable that this Gargantua might 
have been one of the imitations of the 
original romance, in which (see firunet’s 
Supplement, under Rabelais) Arthur, and 
Meilin, and the heroes of the Greek 
fable, were inserted among the per- 
sonages whom the great Alcofribas 
has immortalised. That Shakspeare 
had read Rabelais, I have no doubt ; 
and if he read him at all, it must have 
been in French. Malone, who sup- 
poses such a supposition to be heresy, 
positively asserts that there was a 
translation of Rabelais in Shakspeare ’s 
time. It would be a rare treasure to 
a bibliographer if a copy were found. 
Fanner, however, who, in the above 
passage, asserts the contrary, is right — 
there was, none; but he is wrong in 
thinking that there is no other intima- 


tion of Shakspeare’.? acquaintance with 
Rabelais than the mere mention of 
Gargantua. The brawling boatswain, 
in the first scene of the Tempest, is 
evidently taken from Friar John. In 
the same emergency, they shew the 
same riotous courage, bustling energy, 
and contempt for the apprehensions of 
othefls. The commands of the boat- 
swain, “ Down with the topmast ; 
yare ; lojver, lower ; bring her to try 
with mam-course,” &c., found their 
pvototypes in many an order gLIghn 
and Inspillot : — “ Au trinquet de gabie, 
inse, inse. Aulx boulingues de contre- 
meaine. Le cable au capestan. Vire, 
vire, vire. Le main a Tinsail, inse, 
inse. Plaufcte le heaulme. Tiens fort 
u guarant.i Pare les couets. Pa*» les 
escoutes. ~Pare les bolines. Amure 
babord. J.e heaulme soubs le vent. 
Casse escoutc d<* tribord, fils de 
putain. (Tu es bien aise, homme de 
bien, di$t Fibre Jean au inatelot, d’ew- 
tendre nouvelles de ta mbre.) Vien 
du lo. Pr£s du plain. Hault la barre. 
(Ilaulte est, respondoient les matelots.) 
Taille vie,” See. &c. 

In Ozell’s not over-accurate transla- 
tion : “Put the helm a- weather. Steady, 
steady. Ilawl your aftermizen bow- 
lines. Ilawl, bawl, bawl. Thus, thus, 
and no nearer. Mind your steerage. 
Mind your steerage. Bring your main- 
tack aboard. Clear your sheets. Clear 
your bowlines,” &c. 

The boatswain’s complaint of the in- 
activity of his passengers, and his cry of 
“ A plague upon your howling,” resem- 
ble John’s indignation against Panurge : 
“ Panurge le pleurart, Panurge le criart, 
tu ferois beaucoup mieulx nous aydant 
ici,que la, pieurant comme une vasche,” 
&c. The boatswain is “a wide-chapped 
rascal and John is “ bien fendu de 
gueule.” (Liv. i. chap.xxvii.) Gonzalo 
declares he has great comfort in the 
boatswain, because there is no drown- 
ing mark upon him, his countenance 
being perfect gallows ; and is positive 
that he will Tje hanged yet, “ though 
every drop of water swear against it, 
and gape at wid’st to glut him/’ 
John entertains the same opinion of 
Panurge : “ Par le digne froc que je 
porte, dist Frbre Jean k Panurge, 
couillon mon amy, durant la tempesle, 
tu as eu paour sans cause et sans rai- 
son ; car tes destinees fatales ne soot 
« perir en eaiie. Tu seras hault eh Fair 
certainement pendu, ou’ brusle guail- 
lard comme ung pbre.” The descrip- 
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tion of the tempest, given by Ariel, 
resembles in many particulars that in 
Rabelais : — 

“ I boarded the king's ship ; now on the 
bes^k, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every 
cabin, 

I flamed amazement. Sometimes, I’d 
divide, * 

And burn in many places ; on the top. 
mast, 

The yards, and boltsprit, would I flame 
„ ^distinctly, 

Then meet and join : Jove’s lightnings, 
the precursors 

0* the dreadful thunder-claps, more mo- 
mentary 

And sight-outrunning were not. The fire, 
and cracks * 

Of sulphurous roaring, the £»ost mighty 
Neptune 

Seem'd to besiege, and mal^e his bold 
waves tremble, 

Yea, bis dread trident shake 

u» Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation.” 

(t Le cieltonner du hault, fouldroyer, 
esclairer, pluvoir, gresler, l’aer perdre 
sa transparence, ilevenir opaque, tene- 
breux, et obscurci,si que aultre lumiere 
ne nous apparoissoit qfie les fouldres, 
esclaires, et infractions de^s flanibantes 
nuees : les categides, thielles, lelapes, 
et presteres enflamber tout autouv de 
nous par les psoloentes, arges, elicies, 
et aultres ejaculations etherees — nos 
aspects touts estre dissipez, et per- 
turbez, les horrifiques Typhons sur- 
prendre les monteuses vagues du cou- 
rant, &c. L. iv. ch. xlviii. 

“ Blow, till thou burst thee, wind,” 
says the boatswain ; and 

“ The king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair upstarting (then like reeds, 
not hair), 

Was the first man that leaped; cried, 
1 Hell is empty , 

And all the devils are here. 3 ” 

So Friar- John : “ Tonnez, diables, pe- 

tez, rottez, fiantez J e croy que 

touts les millions de diables tiennent 
icy leur chapitre provincial, ou briguent 
pour election de nouveau recteur.” 
And elsewhere : “ Vrayment voicy bien 
esclairl, et bien tonnl. Je croy que 
touts les diables sont deschainez au- 
jourd’huy, ou que Proserpine est en 
travail d’enfant. Tons les diables 
dancent aux sonnettes.” When Gon- 
zalo is willing to “give a thousand fur- 
fongs of sea for an acre of barren 
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ground, long heath, brown furze [r. with 
SirThomas Hanmer, ling, heath, broom, 
furze], any thing. The wills above be 
done 1 but I would fain die a dry death ” 
— we are reminded of Panurge, “ Pleust 

ii Dieu je feusse en terre ferme 

bieiY a mon aise,” with his panegyric 
on the happiness of cabbage-planters, 
and Pantagruel’s abhorrence of a death 
by water. u Je ne veulx entyer en la 
dispute de Socrates, et des Acade- 
miques ; mort n’estre de soy maulvaise, 
mort n’estre de soy a craindre. Je dis 
cette espbee de mort par naufraige estre, 
ou rien n’estre a craindre. Car,comme 
est la sentence d’llomere chose griefve, 
abhoncste, et denature est perir cu 
mer.”* It is nc. probable that these 
coincidences, 4 and there are many more 
elsewheie, are accidental ; but I may 
remark, that it is very certain that .Sir 
John Hawkins, whom we have seen 
rebuking Shakspeare for ignorance of 
French, had not read Rabelais, the 
most famous French author of the 
times in which Shakspeare was born. 
In his remarkably trumpery lift* of 
Dr. Johnson, p. 3(M, ed. 17H7 [I do 
not suppose there is any other], in or- 
der to shew off his banning, Sir John 
introduces an extract from Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s account of the Admirable 
Crichton, given in Sir Thomas’s UMial 
style. Among other marvels related of 
the hero, we are told that, “ immediately 
after that he domineers in a bare un- 
lined gowne, with a pair of whips in 
the one hand, and Curdtrkis in the 
other : and in suite thereof he fiondn - 
sponded it with a pair of pannierlike 
breeches, a mountera-cap on his head, 
and a knife in a wooden sheath, dagger- 
ways, bydiis side i. c. like a German 
of the day. Sir John Hawkins is much 
puzzled to account for “ hondrespond- 
ed and affixes a note upon it : “ For 
this strange word, no meaning can he 
found that is, can be found by Sir 
John Hawkins. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the strange word is in Ra- 
belais, whom this SirThomas Urquhart 
had translated. When the Gascon, 
Gratianauld, native of St. Sever, chal- 
lenges the Germans, camping outside 
Stockholm, to fight him (lib. iii. c. xv.), 
they are called hondrespondres. “ Ne 
respond ant personne, il passe au camp 
des hondrespondres i.e. heavy fellows, 
weighing a hundred pounds. “ II a 
voulu,” says Du Chat, “ par ce mot 
de hondrespondres nous donner a en- 
tendre le cent umpondi urn par Icquel 
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les Latins designant tout fardeau lourd 
mume excedent le poids d’un quintal.” 
As Sir John Hawkins did not know 
where to find any thing about a word 
in Rabelais so prominently introduced 
by Rabelais's translator, we may be ex* 
cused from thinking his appreciation 
of Shakspeare’s knowledge of the French 
of the sixteenth century of no sur- 
passing \alue : as much, perhaps, as 
Dr. Farmers knowledge of the language 
of him whom he calls u llanssach the 
shoemaker." • 

Let this suffice. The u celebrated 
Essay of Dr. Farmer ” is nothing more 
than a pitiful collection of small learn- 
ing ; useful, perhaps, occasionally, #if 
intended to illustrate the author on 
whom he was writing — thouglf, indeed, 
not remarkably valuable in that parti- 
cular — but utterly contemptible in the 
employment to which he has assigned it. 
lie has proved, what no one of com- 
mon sense ever doubled, that Shak- 
speare in his classical plays did not 
look beyond the English translation of 
Plutarch, or in his historical play* bq- 
yond the popular annalist, Ilolinshed ; 
and that, having made such a resolu- 
tion, he adhered to* their text, without 
further research. Lord Byron thought 
proper, as a sort of tour de force , to 
versify, in his Don Juan, passages 
taken from prose works ; as, for in- 
stance, the accounts of many real ship- 
wrecks turned into the description of 
that in the second canto ; the siege of 
Ismail in the seventh, taken from the 
4< Essai sur l’llistoire Ancienne et Mo- 
derne de la Nouvelle Russie, par le 
Marquis Gabriel de Castelnau, gcc. 
Now we find it stated by Lord Byron, 
in verse, canto vii. st. 8, that # 

“ The fortress is call'd Ismail, and is 
placed 

Fpon the Danube’s left branch ancl left 
bank 

which is no more than -a translation of 
Castelnau 7 s prose “Ismael estsituS sur 
la rive gauche du bras gauche du 
Danube." Suppose Castelnau mis- 
taken, and that the situation of Ismail 
was on the right bank, was Lord Byron 
bound to take the trouble of correct- 
ing it, any more than of measuring the 
distances and dimensions of the town, 
to ascertain, when he wrote, st. 9, 

<* Jt stands some eighty versts from the 
high sea, 

And measures round of toises thousands 
three,". 
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thatdiis French authority was correct to 
a toise or a verst. in stating that it was 
“ a peu pres a qualre-vingts verstes de 
la mer : elle a prfcs de trois milles 
toises de tour ?” It would be just 
as rational as the complaint made 
by Farmer, that Shakspeare should 
have copied North's translation of 
Amyot's mistranslation, which repre- 
sents CjEsar as having bestowed on the 
Roman peojJle his gardens u on this 
side Tiber,” instead of checking it b^ 
ascertain^ that Plutarch had written 
vr&getv rau irorapou. With this discovery, 
and some clumsy joking upon Upton, 
and one or two others, who “ had 
found in Shakspeare more than Shak- 
speare knew," the merits of the Essays 
cease. Nothirig is proved of the want 
of learning of Shakspeare. He quotes 
no Greek; indeed, it would have been 
very strange if he had. Some com- 
mentators ignorantly sifppose French 
or northern words to be Italian; and 
that is to serve as a proof that he who, 
upon proper occasion, makes true 
Italian quotations, knows nothing of 
the language. A few words of Spanish 
3ccur in his plays; some of them had 
been quoted elsewhere : ergo, Shak- 
speare knew no Spanish. French and 
Latin abound in his plays ; but as there 
is a supposed mispronunciation in the 
one, and a chance exists that sedulous 
hunting in the most out-of-the-way 
places might procure some store of the 
latter : therefore , we are to be certain 
that he knew nothing of either tongue. 
Hie consummation of impudence is 
the following: — 

« I hope, my good friend, you have by 
this time acquitted our groat poet of all 
piratical depredations on the ancients, and 
are ready to receive my conclusion . He re- 
membered, perhaps, enough of his scJioal - 
boy learning to put the Hig t hag , hog , 
into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans ; and 
might pick U P die writers of the 
time, or the course of his conversation, 
a familiar phrase pr two of French or 
Italian ; but his studies were most de- 
monstratively confined to nature and his 
own language” 

Who would believe that, in -the 
works concerning which Dr. Farmer, 
comes to this monstrous conclusion, 
very many whole sentences, and some 
hundreds of Latin, French, and Italian 
words, occur, always quoted and in- 
troduced with the most perfect pro- 
priety, and often with admirable felicity 
and wit? The very scene in which 

Y Y 
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Farmer found this Hig, hag , hog, h a 
proof that Shak spear? knew a great 
deal more, and that he could afford to 
trifle with his knowledge, it is im- 
possible to conceive the character of 
Holofernes in Love 9 a Labour's Lost, 
or ’that of Dr. Caius in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, to have been written 
by a man not perfectly versant in Latin 
and French. All through the plays 
.the style is filled with words derived 
frojn foreign languages, happily natu- 
4 faiised and adapted to the genius of 
our tongue. Minute allusions to what is 
to be found in various foreign literatures 
are abundant. There exists, in short, 
as much reason to charge Dr. Johnson 
,with a want of knowledge of Latin or 
fereek, as Shakspearc. is a position 
which I should not scruple undertaking 
to prove from his Commentary, if I 
were allowed to use the method of 
Farmer. 

But I shall not detain my readers 
any longer. My object has been to ’ 
shew that, whether bhakspeare was 
possessed of learning or not, there is 
nothing in Dr. Farmer’s celebrated 
Essay— an essay of which its audio.' 
tells us “ one of the first critics of die 
age declared it had for ever decided die 
question/' to convict the poet of ignor- 
ance; and, therefore, that all future 
editors may disencumber themselves 
of the Doctor’s flippant labouis. Any 
thing valuable in the pamphlet, and that 
is not much, has been duly gathered 
into notes, and there it may remain. 
The sophistry which turned into proofs ' 
of Shakspeare’s ignorance the anxiety 
of Upton, and other scholars more 
learned than judicious, to find classical 
learning where nothing of the kind 
was thought of, or apply classical 
rules and technical denominations to 
plain English, is not worth preserving. 
Sliakspeare must not be pronounced 
illiterate because Upton was pedantic, 
Warburton crotchety, or Colman, as 
Farmer assures u? y better employed 
than in reading a translation of Ariosto. 
That ordinary readers should think only 
of the genius and eloquence, the wit 
and pathos, the profound reasoning and 
9hrewd common-sense, conveyed in 
poetry exquisite in all styles, from the 
sublime to the grotesque, which are 
profusely scattered through every page 


of his works, and pay but secondary 
attention to those marks of learning 
which, in less gifted compositions, 
would force themselves upon at- 
tention, — is not to be wondered at; 
but there is no excuse for a commen- 
tator or “ editor in form," as Farmer 
calls himself, who cannot see in them 
any litferary knowledge beyond Hig, 
hag, hog. It requires, in my opinion, 
no small quantity of reading' of every 
kind to write a fit commentary on Shak- 
ipeare. Fanner unfairly says, “ Those 
who apply solely to the ancients for 
this purpose may, with equal wisdom , 
study the Talmud for an exposition of 
Tristram Shandy The libraries of 
Cambridge would have' supplied Dr. 
Farmer 'with materials sufficient to 
prove that much of the common-places 
of general drollery and story-telling — 
much of what fills the pages of the 
Joe Millers of Europe, had its origin 
in the Rabbinical writings, or the 
older traditions whence they were 
compiled ; and that many an ordinary 
jest and many a scrap of eccentric 
learning, in Tristram Shandy, is trace- 
able to the Talmud, though Sterne 
did not go there?' to find them. A 
Hebrew reader, wishing to display hi* 
own erudition, rather than to explain 
his author, might cull from the rarely 
opened Misehnas and Gemaras of Jeru- 
salem and Babylon (and do it without 
much trouble or learning either, by 
merely turniug over Baitoloccius) (£), 
materials to afford strange illustra- 
tions of any volume of Rabelaisian 
drollery; and, according as his task 
was executed, produce a work of 
pedantry or learning, of interest or of 
folly ; .but what analogy is there be- 
tween the cases of Sliakspeare and 
Sterne in the comparison here insti- 
tuted? The chances that Sterne had 
ever read any Hebrew arc rather small, 
still smaller that he was acquainted 
with even the Rabbinical letters in 
which the Talmud is written. No 
odds ever laid would be too great to 
set against his having, for a moment, 
consulted one of its pages. Can we 
say the same of Sliakspeare and the 
classics ? He may not, perhaps, have 
read Ilomer in the original Greek, 
though I see nothing in his plays to 
prove the contrary, and should receive 


(k) Particularly in his third volume, where the Talmud is described at great 
prolixity. Some jokes, which passed on the middle ages as occidental, will be found 
at pp, 603-4ivmm.lJibliothecu Magna Rabbi nica, 
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any external evidence shewing that 
he was acqaainted with the language 
without surprise. Sure 1 am that no- 
where has Shakspeare afforded us 
such an evidence of a want of critical 
reading of Homer, coupled with su$h 
a general ignorance of fhe ordinary 
rules of Greek grammar and gietre, as 
Dr. Johnson in his note on the line 
“ A caiiiff tecreant to my cousin Here- 
ford,” in Richard II . , act i. sc. 2. 
“ Caitiff originally signified a prisoner 
[winch it never did] ; next a sluv£, 
from the condition of prisoners ; then 
a scoundrel, from the qualities of a 
slave : — 

llfatrv rvs otg&tis UTMivuriu SouXiov h/abco." 

On this Ilolt White remarks, that the 
learned commentator, quoting from 
memory, “ has compressed a couplet 
into a single line;” and most learnedly 
lias he managed it. In the first place, 
it is a pleasant mark of scholarship to # 
misquote one of the best-known and 
most frequntly cited passages of the 
Odj/wei/ — (if Shakspeare had* done 

so! ); and, secondly, Eumccns, 

the divine swineljerd, who speaks the 
lines, has to thank Johnson for a. 
superfluous article a false 

quantity («<r aeuwru! before a), and an 
nn-Homenc sentiment, by attributing 
to the “servile day ” that which Homer 
attributes to the far-seeing Jove. We 
cannot say of the doctor as Mercury 
says of Charon — E vyt In com- 

menting on a writer so multifarious, and # 
drawing his allusions from such various 
sources as Shakspeare, it would indeed 
be absurd to confine ourselves solely 


to •consulting classical writers for the 
purposes of illustration ; but it would 
be equally absurd to neglect them- alto- 
gether out of respect to a theory of 
his literary ignorance, conceived in 
impertinence, and supported by such 
weak reasons and paltry instances as 
those ifrged and aaduced by Farmer. 
It seems to me just as reasonable to- 
believe that Sterne had studied Rabbi 
Ilakkadosh* as to maintain that Shafo- 
spegje ^ad not read Virgil and 
and was not master of the. languages 
of France and Italy. * ‘ 

What I principally complain of, and 
what in fact induced me ta Write these 
papers, is the tqpe of cool insult display- 
ed towards oof of the greatest men that 
ever appeared in the world, by every 
puny pedant who had gone through the 
ceremonial ot Hig, hag, hog . One tells 
us that Shakspeare had no acquaint- 
ance with* the histoiy of literature . m 
Here we are assured by a man who is 
not able to explain ordinary words of 
Italian or French, that Shakspeare 
could not have read these languages, 
and was obliged to look to translations 
•for a scanty knowledge of Rabelais, 
Ronsard, or Montaigne. Want of 
knowledge oflntin is thrust upon him 
by persons superficially acquainted with 
its language or its literature, and who 
would assuredly blunder in any at- 
tempt to write it. Ritson accuses him 
of ignorance, because he has mixed 
names of different languages in Ham* 
let , the said Ritson not being able to 
distinguish Arthur of the Round Table 
from the constellation Arcturus ; (/) 
men who know not the technical words 


(/) Hamlet, act i. sc. 1. “ The strange indiscriminate use of Italian and Roman 
names in this and other plays, makes it obvious that the author was little conversant in 
even the rudiments of either language.” — Ritson . Sagacious reason, and worthy of the 
critic ! We find in a letter of his to Robert Surtees, published by Sir Harris Nicho- 
las, a request to have a translation made for him of a singular epigram by Bishop 
Aldhelm. Other learned persons had assisted him in this difficult work of recondite 
scholarship, but he was not satisfied ; for “ with these, such as they are, and the 
hell) of Ainsworth's Dictionary, 1 have endeavoured to make a sort of translation, line 
for line, as well as I could.” He then prattles about Arthure’s, or King Arthur’s 
Wain : — “ Though I have never met with Arthur s wain in any book or map.” Lyd- 
gate, Douglas, nml Owen, are then referred to for Arthure’s plough, Arthure’s hufe, 
anil Arthure’s harp ; and then come the “ obscure and obsolete words” of Aldhelm. 
I give the first two lines, and Iiitson’s translation:— 

* ( Dc Arturo » 

Sydereis stipor turmis in vertice muudi 
Esseda, famoso gesto cognomine vulgi.” 

“ Of Arlhm . 

With starry troops I am environed in the pole of the world, 

In a war-chariot, a famous surname of the people being bom !” 

*' A famous surname of the people being born !*’ What can this mean 1 The bishop’s 
verses relate to the star Arcturus ; a line drawn from which, N. by N.W., falls iu 
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of our courts are content to give him and, by diligent reading and research, 

credit for a mere scrivener's knowledge thrown much light over the plays, 

of law ; Cockneys, who could not tell For this they deserve their due portion 

the stem from the stern of a ship, find of praise ; those among them, especial- 

him guilty of not knowing seamen's ly, who thought less of themselves than 

language; Steevens is inclined to think cC Shakspeare. They by no means 

that he had no means of ascertaining merit the sleeping censures ofTooke, 

the names of the flowers of the field ; Mathia^ (wi), and others. I know, 

critics of Hampstead or Fleet Street, also, that commentators on works so 

u who never row r ed in gondola /'are quite voluminous, full of so many trouble- 

certain that Italy was tena incognita some difficulties of all kinds, and re- 

Johnson assures us tljat tyhen- quiring such an extended and diver- 

ever he meddles with geography, he afied course of reading, must make 

goes astray, the doctor having, when mistakes, and therefore that their errors 

he wrote the note, merely gone astray or rash guesses should be leniently 

himself : in short, it would be judged ; but no great leniency can 

easy to prove, from tk-e assertions of be ’extended tc those who. selecting the 

S&tkspeare’s commentators, that there easiest part ot‘ the task for themselves 

was nothing iu the worm — language, — that of®dipping into the most ob- 

history, geography, law, 4 theology, an- vious classical writers — should, on the 

tiquity, art, science, down to domestic strength of very small learning, set 

botany, in which his ignorance was not themselves up as entitled to sneer at 

profound; but ‘not more 6asy than tti a supposed want of knowledge in Shuk- 

select from their own labours a most speare, while their own criticisms and 

complete body of ignorance with re- comments afford countless indication^ 

spect to all the subjects on which they “ vocal to tlfe intelligent,” that they 

are most sarcastic and pungent, pro- have* themselves no great erudition to 

found and dogmatic, at his expense. boast of. 

It is not worth the labour to make* Apologising to your readers for so 
the collection ; I Itive only to con- long detaining them, through your in- 

clude by willingly admitting that the diligence, from pleasanter matter, 
readers ofShakspeare have good reason j LaV g the houour t0 be> 

to be obliged to the commentators in d ear y 0RlcJ ■ 

general for what they have done — that faithfully yours, 

they have considerably improved the William Mag inn. 

text, explained many a difficult pass- 
age, interpreted many an obscure word, Oct . 25 [Sf. Crispins Day]. 

with the last star of tLe Great Bear, or tlte Charles’s Wain. Arcturus is, therefore, 
made to say, that he bears the wain known by the famous cognomen vulgi — i.e. of the 
ploughman — the Churl’s Wain, which in aftertimes was corrupted into the Charles’s 
Wain. Ritson was deceived by the spelling ushal in old manuscripts of Arturus for 
Arcturus (“ Arfus, non Arctus ; scriptum video irf antiquissiinislibris prsecipueque in 
Virgilio Carpensi,” says Aldus Manutius, iu his Otlhographiai Ratio, p. 77); and he 
accordingly pressed Bishop Aldhelm’s epigram (as he calls it, the bishop styles his 
compositions senigmata) into the service of the Round Table. 1 do not know where 
he found it, but if it was in Aldbelm’s Poetica Nonmilla, edited by Delrio (Moguntiie, 
1601, p. 63,) the preceding ^enigma on the vertigo poli, which concludes with an 
allusion to the rapidity of the motion of the septem sidera, might have given him a hint. 
Whether Arcturus bad any thing to do with Arthur, is a very different question 
indeed ; but there is no question as to the utter ignorance of Latin manifested, and 
confessed, by this critic of Shakspeare’s Latinity. 1 am sorry to see this letter quoted, 
with some admiration, in Fraser's Magazine, vol. ix. p. 614. 

(m) In the Diversions of Parley, Tooke says, “ The ignorance and presumption of 
his commentators have shamefully disfigured Shakspeare’s text. The first folio, 
notwithstanding some few palpable misprints, .requires none of their alterations. 
Had they understood English us well as he did, they would not have quarrelled with 
his language.” And again : “ Rack is a very common word, most happily used, and 
ought not to be displaced because the commentators knew not its meaning. If such 
a rule were adopted, the commentators themselves would, most of them, become 
speechless.” — Vol. ii. pp. 389-91, 4to. Yet lie departs from the folio to read “ one 
dowle that’s in my plume,* 1 for the folio plumbe in the Temjtest, p. 259 ; and, in Antony 
and Cleopatra , his commentary alters the rack dis limes into die limbs, p. 392. Mathias’s 
attack on the commentators in his Pursuits of Literature , was once yery popular. R 
is alluded to even by Schlegel, 
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MY IRISH TUTORSHIP. 
BY A TRINITY BACHELOR. 


Chap. I. • 

It is now five years ago that l looked, 
for the last time perhaps, on the 
Gothic* turrets of Granta, having re- 
ceived, a few hours before, from the 
vice-chancellor himself (that venerate 
incarnation of Alma Mater), the im- 
mortal degree of Artium Baccalaureus. 

As I stood on the crowded floor of 
the Senate- house awaiting my apo- 
theosis, I beheld around me a genera- 
tion of gownsmen, whj, Ijke myself, 
were about to exchange the tranquil 
solitudes and ethereal speculations of 
college, for the stirring realities of 
life: who, in short, had finished their 
“ Cambridge course,” and whose happy 
spirits were newly released from th£ 
rigours and perplexities of their ma- 
thematical probation. # 

But the reflections of inceptive 
bachelors arc not always so free and 
light-hearted, being not uuvisited in 
sundry instances by the academic 
phantasmata of proctors’* fines and 
tutors’ impositions, of squandered 
hours and blighted hopes, of baccha- 
nalian revels, college bills, and empty 
pockets, llow far these shadowy visions 
might have blended with my lighter 
fancies is not now to the purpose, 
though it is to the purpose that the pre» 
spnt history is indebted for its existence 
to some of their corresponding realities. 
I had resolved, upon leaving th£ uni- 
versity, to reinforce my exchequer by 
turning my humble acquirements to 
some profitable account; but the only 
immediate chance that I had of carry- 
ing that resolution into effect, was the 
offer (which I readily accepted) of a 
tutorship in the South of Ireland. 

What Trinity man is there that is 
not proud of his college ? that does 
not feel his heart swell, and his cheek 
glow, when, for the first or the last 
time, he walks those silent cloisters, 
and gazes upon those anciait turrets, 
all teeming with glorious and immor- 
tal memories? With regard to myself, 
I felt, moreover, the greatest affection 
for old Trinity. That was verily the 
golden age of my existence. How 
many sunny hours did I dream away 
under the shade of those chest nut-trees, 


and on the banks of that river ! How 
many a midnight did my lamp gleam 
through that latticed window as I 
sought for truth in the soul-breathing 
pages of tfce ancients, or revelled in 
the wild magnificence of their poetry! 
It wasfduring the hour of vaspess 
that I lingered through the outer 
quadrangle of Trinity on the evening 
of my departure. The dreamlike 
tones of the organ fell on my ear at 
the moment I was passing under the 
gateway of Newton’s Tower — to— we 
that heaventy music was the dirge of 
happy hours»then departed ; the world 
was all before me ; J lurried to take 
# a last look, but my # eyes filled with 
tears ; ancf, bidding old Trinity a long^ 
long farewell, I walked hastily away. 

But the Tiates had predetermined, 
gentle reader, not to let us off* quite 
so sentimentally. Upon arriving at 
, the inn whence I was to start per 
coach for London, I found the vehicle 
besieged by a svmrmrf)f small collegers, 
who had mafie themselves apparent 
there for the philanthropic purpose of 
seeing off an elegant miscellany of 
brother- Cantabs, upon whom the part- 
ing bottle of that Tartarean puddle 
called Cambridge port seemed to have 
fully accomplished its duty. These 
finished scholars, six in number, and 
all “ oytsides,” had recently dignified 
the bachelor’s hood, and were now 
employing their few last moments at 
the sage and virtuous University of 
Cambridge in various appropriate 
ways: such as in cursing the ex- 
tortionate souls of the porters who had 
brought their luggage ; in blessing the 
sweet little eyes <pf the damsels who 
were brfnging them brandy ; in shouting 
forth sundry broken staves of some 
edifying canticle; in crowing, bleating, 
caterwauling, and other zoological 
exercises; in proposing to the cir- 
cumambient multitude three cheers 
for “ Sidney,” “ Barnwell,” <( Mr. 
Simeou,” &c., and three groans for the 
proctors and the big-wigs ; in reiterating 
their tenderest wishes to be remem- 
bered to “ Black Fan,” to “ Long 
Jane,” and other estimable young per- 
sons; and, finally, in exhorting the 
coachman to drive to the — — the 
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proprietor of a certain remote esta- 
blishment. 

What I have here reduced to some 
kind of intelligible order was, in 
reality, a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion, in which the performers were 
strenuously enacting their several pa. (s 
at the same moment. “All tight !” 
having been duly pronounced, the six 
bachelors lifted up their voices in a 
triumphant' but discordant hurrah, 
which was promptly responded to in 
lffigflfage of the most affectiorkite ‘en- 
couragement. “ Go it', ye cripples!” 
“ Keep your body up, Jones !” “ I 
say, Gumley, mind your eye !” with 
similar prudent and fijendly admo- 
nitions. It must be confessed, hovv- 
everwhat the exemplary*youths who 
had given utterance to them did not, 
somehow or other, seem td participate 
in the boistercfus merriment of their 
^evanescent companions. They, alasi 
could only look to theiV degrees across 
the yawning gulf of a Senate-house 
examination : there were* heights of 
wisdom which they had not ab yet at- 
tained, not having kept all theii terms; 
although, to a practised observer, then- 
lacerated gowns and battered trenchers 
indicated consid^able advances to- 
wards scholastic perfection. They had 
evidently armed at the latter stages of 
college vegetation — the green and sul- 
len bud of the freshman had expanded 
into the gay, ethereal blossom of the 
soph ; and the fruit was now delectable 
to look upon, though not yet sufficiently 
ripe to be— plucked. 

Ciiap. II. 

Ob, the miseries of a steam-packet! 
To breathe an atmosphere thickened 
with the dun smoke of Tartarus, and 
the mawkish vapour of a wash-house, 
and seasoned with the fumes of reek- 
ing train-oil, and cinders quenched in 
bilge-water ! To walk a rolling., pitch- 
ing, treacherous, vertiginous deck, with 
a black north-wester blowing in your 
teeth, and every now and then a sharp 
jet of spray splashing in your intelli- 
gent face ! To be haunted by a con- 
fused sea-sick vision of whirling clouds 
and a see-sawing horizon ; swells of 
the first water, with curled and pow- 
dered periwigs; and furious paddle- 
wheels churning the brine into a 
souffle! To be semi-suffocated in a 
long, narrow cupboard of a dormitory, 
listening, hour after hour, to the throes 
of the engine, the creaking of the 


timbers, and the fierce washing of the 
waves along the planks of your berth, 
with ever and anon the heavy shock of 
some drunken, insolent billow, that reels 
against the poor afflicted vessel, making 
her all streaming wet, and giving her a 
violent spasm, in the side ! But now 
she swims along calmly and fluently ; 
the clank 1 and racket of the machinery 
at length subside ; down goes the 
anchor ; the fizzing and roaring of the 
steam, the poppling and plapping of 
tho water, the tumult of voices, and 
the hauling of luggage, announce our 
arrival in the haven where we would 
be : we spring to the deck, and, in 
another moment, press the emerald 
soil of Hibernia. 

Leaving Waterford, I proceeded by 
an early stage-coach to a small town 
thirty Irish miles distant, where I 
found that, in order to reach my desti- 
nation on that day, it was necessary I 
should submit to be jolted seven miles 
across the country m a rickety, lum- 
bering commodity, facetiously called 
a postucluiise (an apparition of dust, 
cobwebs, and rottenness, that to me 
was intensely tragic-comical), drawn 
by a stunted, plethoric black cob, and 
a tall, white, thm-gutted Jtosinanic, 
that seemed 'lar better qualified for the 
spectral chase in l)tr Frcischutz than 
for any mortal employment. On ar- 
riving at a hamlet which lay wuhni 
three miles of Cloughnagashill (that 
being the place whither I was pro- 
ceeding to exercise the functions of a 
ttitor), the chaise was hailed by a 
peasantry but decently-dressed fellow, 
with q knowing, broad -humoured ex- 
pression of face, that was rendered still 
more comical by the jaunty, self-im- 
portant set of his rusty caubeen . 

“ \\ hoo-hoo I” he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the postilion ; “ asy a mimt. 
Is that the tuthorer inside o' the 
carr’ge ?” 

“ Divil a know I know; a9y axin, 
any how.” 

“ Pwah ! to blaizes wid ye ! Bag 
pardon, sur, but my name, indeed, is 
Thady O’Houligan ; av coorse you 
hard ov tf)e OTIouligan family, sur? 
Maybe you're the tuthorer that’s kim 
to the counthry fur to taich Masther 
Willim, bekase I brought the jauntin' 
car from Square O'Brady's, to dhrive 
yer lianor to the house.” 

“ Very well, my good fellow; I'm 
quite ready.” 

“ Whethen I'm right glad fur to see 
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yer hanor; you’re kindly welkim, in- 
deed, sur !” 

The requisite arrangements having- 
been made, we mounted the car and 
drove off. 

“ I s’pose. you kim acrass in a 
staymer, sur?” said Thady. “ Divil 
whip ye ! git ’long out o’ that , now ! 
D’ye see, sur? d’ye see that tfiief iv a 
P*g lyiiV right in the middle o’ the 
road, there? Out o’ that , ya vaga- 
bone ! No, sur, nor he won’t, aither.” 

“ You can pass on this side.” • 

“ Augh, very will, yer hanor. Now, 
sur, the blaggard does only be doin’ 
that jist to be purvokin’, bekase thim 
he ladges wyl there is ,all Hepalars, 
an’ he knows I’m no Trin’ to Dan 
O’Connell. Augh ! th«y’if the ob- 
stinatest craythurs brathin’, them pigs. 
By the same token, ihere been grate 
doins here wid the Ilepalers ; tirrible 
itsilf, but they’ll nat titch the likes o’ 
you, sur.” 

“ I’m under uo such apprehension,' 
certainly.” • 

“ Sure an’ you’re right there, Wiow- 
sandiver; fur it’s nat very aften they 
kills tuthorers, as I know by.” 

“ Not very ofteff 1” 

u Sartinly nat, sui. Maybe yiv hard 
till o* wan Misther O’Flaherty?” 

“ What of him?” 

“ Why thin he’s the boy that was 
tuthorer beyant at Ballydundhrmn.” 

“ What, was he murdered ?” 

a Will, now, the parpethwraytors 
only mistaken him fur the dain, you 
see.” * 

“ Tlie dean !” 

" Why, O’Flaherty, you per^iive, 
that was ould enough to be yer Uanor’s 
fadthre, is the boy that taiibed the 
Childhre beyant at Ballydundhrum.” 

“ But whose children ?” 

“ Now that’s what I’m jist tellin’ 
yer hanor : sure the dain's own 
childhie, divil ither; an' the dain is 
the fadthre to the craythurs.” 

“ Mistook him for the dean !” 

“ Be me sowl an’ it’s nat jokin’ I 
am ; ’twas a grate hanor fur O’Flaherty, 
though.” 

“ Well, but — I don’t exactly un- 
derstand.” 

“ Thin I’ll be afther makin’ it all 
plane an’ expadient to yer capacity. 
Wan Sunday mornin’ wliin I was 
thryin’ and sthrivin all I could — whoo ! 
divil an’ all, ye see — to complate 
washin’ the big brash knocker afore 
confission, thit didn’ taste a bit iv a 


scrujjbin’-brish sin* the creaytion, Bid- 
dy (that’s the cook) outs wid her awn 
fat, durty face, out o’ the windy in a 
thrimble ov fright; an' — och! shell 
a scrame, be Jaiminy ! I niver bard 
the like afore or sin’. ‘ Tundhec 
an’ turnip-taps!’ siz I, 1 is it cracked 
y’are ? ’ , ‘ Hi wen alive ! ’ siz she ; 

‘ Oil, it’s the dhrame I had the 
night ! Ah, thin, Tliady, darlin, luk 
now ! Oclij blissed etarnity ! don’t 
ye see what’s nat there V ‘ Divil 
sweep y^! what’s the matthre wofTat' 
all?’ siz I. * Mither in glory!’ siz 
she ; 6 all the sints in righteousness ! his 
cordherys is nat out ’pon the windy- 
powl !’ So 1 ups that instant-moment 
an’ luks acr^s the bog. * B' t h* 
houly !’ siz 1^ the world s ki ill lb "ah 
ind, fur his cordherys is nat out this 
blissed mornift’, an’ that's tlnuth.’ Ac- 
coordianly — (maybe, sur, you’d like to 
git aft', jist 4o ase Nitmag up this bit t 
iv a lull? — we’ll see the place I’m 
spakin’ about whin we’re at the top) — 

1 powdhers atvay down the road, an’ 
who should I met but wan o’ the 
labourers, runnin’ for the dear life to 
•till us the corp was jist found. Ogh, 
ogh ! but the villains had knocked 
him an the hid, sure Enough, an’ him 
no time to make his sowl, or resave 
the binifit o’ the bbssid ointment, 
glory be to God ! an’ we niver known 
this minit who done it, barrin' a bit o’ 
wiltin’ was slick’d up by som wan gl 
ither an the chapel-dure the nighi 
afther, sayin’, as might be, that the 
stone they threwn was nat intended 
fur the •shkulemastlire, an’ axin’ his 
pardon for thim makin’ the mistake. 
There, sur, now! d’ye see, sur? — 
right away here at the ind o’ my 
finger ; that little white house wid two 
wiudys, wan over the ither? Will, 
the top wan was O’Flaherty ’s ; an’ if 
you sarcurnspict it narrily — jump up 
here, tilkyou see, sur — you’ll obsarve 
a bit iv a powl purjectin’ from it thit’s 
been kep up i*er sin’ out o’ rispick 
to his cordherys ; for that now is where 
lie used to hang thim ivery Sunday 
mornin’ univarsally, barrin’ the rainy 
day was in it.” 

“ For what purpose?” 

“ Only for the houlsimness, sur ; 
jist, ye see, to git a taste o’ the mornin’ 
air an thim. Now we’ll be down on 
the feer ia a jiffy or two; it’s tbe 
Rathnakilty feer-day, sur. Howsan- 
diver, the nager that had a hand in tbe 
writin’ sid us much that ’twas their 
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intintion to massacray the (lain (vac’ll 
be dhrivin’ by his place immajently; 
he lives contagious to this, sur) after him 
dinin’ at Cloughnagashill, only the 
parpethwraytors hit the tuthorer in 
mistake, by rason the darkness was in * 
it, as he was coinin’ from the shebeen- 
house that same night. Och an’ will- 
elu ! may the houly innicents tight his 
pipe in gloiy this day !” 

By this time we had reached the 
town of Rathnakilty. Thady, as lie 
#iro¥.o slowly through the fair,cquaring 
his elbows and handling the ribands 
with peculiar grace (peculiar to him- 
self, that is), had a word for every one. 
lt Larry, boy, how’s ivery shovelful o’ 
ye?” “ Lave aff, noV r , you gom ! 

yer thricks wi<L thim whirli- 
gigs ; you'll freken the* harse, I till 
ye!” u Now, is that Nbrah ? Will, 
it’s yersilf that’s lookin’ beauthiful a- 
colleen.” " Shpelah, hist £ d’ye see, 
fc sur? — th — that gurl jist turned into 
the Cat an* — an’ Bagpipes, here? 
Och! the purtiest little- -hem! — ugh! 
— it’s droothy work this dhrivin, sur ! 
Bag pardon, yer hanor, wan minit, till 
I stap in fur a sup o’ whisky, by , 
rason my throath is gone dhry an me 
— jist ivan minit^ur !*’ 

After waiting in the Street nearly ten 
minutes, and undergoing the scrutiny 
of some two or three hundred gazers, I 
was rejoined by Thady, who made a 
desperate effort to atone for his delay, 
by driving recklessly through the fair, 
to the consternation of numerous pigs, 
and other listless individuals; so that 
in another minute we had clerred the 
town, and regained the open road. 

“ Only a mile to Cloughnagashill, 
now, sur; we’ll be there fully in time for 
dinner. Will, now, I’ve nat the laste 
doubt you’ll have a very dacent place, 
sur ; niver a house bear a betther cor- 
recther in the regard av atin’ an’ 
dhrinkin, an’ the like : indeed thin, 
betune uz, you’ll nat be noways neces- 
siated.” w 

“ Highly satisfactory, certainly.” 

“ You may say that, sur, an’ thin — 
augh but they’re the plisint family 
itsilf. I’m livin wid ’em now aight 
year, nigh bant it.” 

“ In what capacity ?” 

“ Is it the what I do, sur ? Will, 
now, I wa9 never ax’d that questin 
afore ; raaly, now, I — ■ — ; indeed thin 
it id be hard to say what it Is; its ivery 
thing, I think, though its nothin’ per- 
thickler in the manetime, — helpin’ the 


masthre, an’ the misthiss, an’ the 
young laidics — och! but I’d like yc 
— though it’ll nat be long afore you 
sec the one I mane, — that V Miss Letty, 

the beauthiflest Will, will — 

tjiere's the dain’s place, sur.” 

u Beautif il, is she ?” 

“ O, thin, she is that same. Sure 
the houl family feels grate pride out of 
Miss Letty. Augh, an’< to ,sec her 
fadthre, how he do dote down upon 
her, the kind-hearted gintleman, tliit 
he is. Thin there’s anither, though 

she’s not a sisther, but a soort iv 

will, I don’t rightly ondherstan’ the 
ehranalagy iv it; but she’s not like 
Miss Letty at all.” 

^ Not so beautiful?” 

u Augluno^com parish men t ! Now, 
here we are, yer hanor. There’s the 
dhressin bell a-ringin. I’d go bail 
they seen us. IJould haid,sur; we’ll 
go like the very dickens long theaveny, 
right up to the dure.” 

J “ But why V* 

“ Augh, sun, why fur the hanor iv it, 
to be^sure.” 

Accordingly Thady proceeded to 
slake his thirst for glory, by driving 
furiously up to the house, and pulling 
up so suddenly as almost to have pro- 
jected my person from the vehicle, in 
spite of4he precautions I had taken for 
countervailing the vis inertin'. 

Chav. III. 

During the discussion of the soup, 
the fish, the weather, and other pre- 
liminaries — ere Bacchus has thawed 
the heart, or tipped the tongue with 
eloquence — I might present to my 
readers some of the persons who, on 
Candlemas Day, in the year of grace 
1831, surrounded the festive board at 
Cloughnagashill. 

Of the worthy host I have only to 
say — need one say more? — that he 
was a genuine sample of the good old 
school, — a plain, honest, benevolent 
country gentleman, who delighted in 
promoting the happiness of every body 
about him, — a stanch supporter of 
church and state, — and a sacramental 
enemy to “ Popery, brass money, and 
wgoden shoes. 

Mrs. O’Brady was a person of an 
even, placid disposition, — a well- 
meaning woman, who, though possess- 
ing the usual complement of social and 
domestic virtues, was, nevertheless, 
unfortunately tainted by a fanatical 
epidemic which had recently made its 
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appearance among the Protestants of 
the vicinity. Lady O’Fly a way, who 
resided near Cloughnagashill, having 
been prevailed upon, while on a visit 
with her uncle in the north of England, 
to attend certain meetings of new-ljght 
seceders, had returned* glowing with 
zeal, to get up a new-Tight sect, and 
build a new-light chapel at Hathnakilty. 
With this view, she admitted to her 
parties those only who were inclined to 
co-operate in her designs ; so that 
within a surprisingly short tiiue # she 
had enlisted half the ladies in the 
neighbourhood. 

Though Mr. O’lkady foamed at the 
mouth when he became aware of his 
wife’s association with the new lights, 
he had yet so far acqqjested in the un- 
avoidable state of things as to endure at 
his own table the occasional presence 
of their favourite pastor, 

" A little, round, fat, oily man of God,” • 

who sat opposite to me, rejoicing in fhe 
tail of a tuibot ancL the title of Dr. 
Hoggins. His head, which seemed to 
be immediately connected with his 
shoulders (his neck being a mere enthy t 
mcme ), was cohered with light hair, so 
short and stubbly as to give his re- 
verend scalp the semblance of a mound 
that had recently undergone the opera- 
tion of the reaping-hook. This goodly 
personage had been preferred from a 
lay station to his present appointment, 
through the recommendation of Lady 
OTlyaway ; his lively expatiations, 
and his restless desire for the priestly 
office, having been regarded by that 
lady as indubitable evidences of our fat 
friend's call to the ministry. * To her 
ladyship’s influence was superadded 
the petition of her uncle’s tenantry, 
among whom the doctor had exercised 
for a season the delicate and endearing 
functions of bailiff to the manor. On 
his induction, therefore, the venerable 
gentleman — having suddenly trans- 
muted himself into a reverend doctor — 
proceeded to enact the opening of the 
new-light chapel; and having at that 
“ opportunity” pronounced a magnilo- 
quent oration before Lady O ’Flyaway, 
in which he mellifluousl/ likengi her 
ladyship to the Queen of the South 
hearing the wisdom of Solomon, the 
tabernacle was thereupon glorified with 
the epithet of Sheba ! 

I was seated beside a lady who re- 
sponded to the dulcet patronymic 
of O’Swagger — a lean, flat specimen 


virginity, who had walked in short 
petticoats and saintly labours for 
many years ; — being desirous, on 
one haud, to keep upon good terms 
with the world, by resigning to 
its admiration a pair of shrivelled 
ancles, et cetera; and, on the other, 
to ensure a title to the skies by deposit- 
ing her whole person four times every 
week in her pew, and employing her- 
self whilst there in muttering the re- 
sponses, turning to the tables for the 
ppop^ lessons, and fumbling ^ut 
text in her pocket-bible. Miss O^Swag? 
ger wore a muslin cap, the frill of which 
radiated from her head in the form of a 
glory, and threw its fitful shadow over 
a springlily region of young nut- 
brown rinejets ; though had»4ke*tye of 
discovery (ravelled beyond this genial 
zone towalds the pole, it might have 
strayed over wastes of sterile and 
wintry desolation. JSome of her points 
would be invaluable acquisitions "Vo 
the curiosities of zoology. She had a 
frightful habit of expanding her eyes, 
until, what with their form and their 
colour, they strikingly resembled the 
optics of a bilious conger. Her lips 
were long, loose, and twitchy, possess- 
ing no determtnate form or mutual ad- 
justment wlfatever ; so that when they 
went abroad in speech or laughter, it 
was amusing to observe the manifold 
ways in which they would return home 
again. Her face suggested to one’s 
fancy a withered, weather-bleached leaf 
of a Savoy cabbage ; and her teeth, the 
ru ins of a conflagration. Our venerable 
sislen seemed to be continually vibrat- 
ing between the extremest points of 
emotion. Her cheeks would be now 
prolonged witli yearning commisera- 
tion at the awful responsibility of the 
heathen, and now distorted with tri- 
umphant merriment by some new con- 
tribution to her treasury of private 
scandal; at one moment they would 
present themselves in a state of sal- 
low frigidity and collapse ; while at 
another you might see the sacred 
tripe buruing with the deep flush of 
some unholy passion. Upon those 
who dared to controvert a single 
iota of her creed, her eyes would fall 
with the petrifying glare of Medusa; 
and then, perhaps, turn elsewhere, to 
enact the rolling witchery and swim- 
ming Ianguishment of flirtation. Her 
vocal functions, too, operated upon a 
most extensive scale, and were subject 
to similar fits of transition. In ten 
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seconds she would traverse the whole 
gamut, from the muffled tones of se- 
cresy, or the hollow mutterings of hor- 
ror, up to the sharp twang of spleen, 
or the wild scream of malicious exult- 
ation. The wit or humour that would 
set the table in a roar could seldom 
work any other effect upon Miss 
O’Swagger than to screw her lips and 
irritate her throat ; while at other times, 
without any obvious or alleged cause, 
she would go off in a fit of obstreperous 
irrepressible laughter. As 10 the 
'Inst case, however, her afflicted soul 
was every where surrounded by such 
objects of hatred, or contempt, or envy, 
or jealousy, that there was scarcely a 
creature upon earth (besides herself) ca- 
pable olYnteifmg a jest that^he could 
conscientiously laugh at ; r nd there 
were those who occasionally interpreted 
the second case, by perceiving that her 
vigilance had detected in the c<? nversa- 
tion some casual word or phrase felici- 
tously applicable to the purposes of a 
malignant innuendo against Some indi- 
vidual then present ; the object of her 
laugh being, first, to interrupt the dis- 
course at that critical point, so as to 
give the fatal expression all possible 
significance and relief; a mj, secondly, 
to ring like the yell of a demon in her 
' victims’ ears, while the insult was 
burning into their hearts. This, she 
flattered herself, was a refinement of 
malice particularly exquisite and re- 
cherche . But she had recourse to a 
variety of expedients for giving vent to 
those rising corruptions of our unfortu- 
nate nature which, if suffered to retrain 
pent up in the bosom of a pharisaical 
spinster (especially one of long stand- 
ing), have the melancholy effect on 
some occasions of ruffling that sweet 
serenity, and of clouding that graci- 
ous satisfaction which it is her un- 
speakably peculiar privilege to en- 
joy, when nothing happens to vex 
her beatified spirit. Where Miss 
O’Swagger, therefore, found it incon- 
venient or impolitic to annoy the pre- 
sent or defame the absent, by open 
and undisguised assault, her old Adam 
could, notwithstanding, invariably ac- 
complish his purpose by means of some 
t concealed ana subtle artifice, — by verbal 
hint or parallel instance, — by pause or 
^emphasis,— by a knowing glance or a 
vacant stare, — by a dry cough, or a 
silly smile, or a suppressed titter, — by 
laying her finger mysteriously on her 
. lip, o t lifting her shrivelled palms to the 


general gaze, and then letting them 
drop as if suddenly paralysed. In 
short, such was her anxiety to preserve 
the purity of the spirit by throwing 
out the bitterness of the flesh, that few 
coulfl come within the rays of her an- 
gelical love without feeling the darts of 
her womanly spite : if you avoided her, 
she would 1 talk at you, — conversed 
with her, she would contradict you, — 
differed from her, she would attack 
you, — piqued her, your reputation 
diei the death! 

At her father's side, the beloved of 
his heart (and of whose heart was she 
not the beloved ?) sat Letty O'Brady, 
a fair, bright-haired creature, whom 
the vital soul of health and beauty had 
flushed into Hi perfect Hebe. Her 
tresses hung in rich luxuriant clusters, 
sometimes sweeping and sometimes re- 
vealing her graceful, swanlike neck, — 
rvhile a few’ of their light golden ten- 
drils drooped and floated upon a bosom 
of radiant whiteness. The tones ofher 
voice, modulated by the accent of her 
country, , were thrillingly exquisite. 
Her manners were gentle and elegant, 
a id free from the slightest tinge of af- 
fectation ; there was fio acting, no 
straining at effect, no practical false- 
hood. Though past her teens, her in- 
effable sweetness of temper, her mai- 
denly blushes, her childlike simplicity 
and playfulness, were speaking evi- 
dences of how little the world had done 
to corrupt this genuine child of nature. 
Yet there was a deep soul within her 
of Which she seemed wholly uncon- 
scious. Her eyes, that ever beamed 
with the, soft heaven of love and inno- 
cence, were sometimes kindled into 
sublimity by the spirit of intelligence 
that broke fitfully from their pure lucid 
depths. The arch, light-hearted girl, 
whose life was now all calm and sun- 
shine, little dreamed of those hidden 
well-springs ofher affection that were 
yet unbroken by sorrow or adversity, — 
of that passionate devotion and that 
heroic endurance which now slept 
within her peaceful bosom. Her re- 
ligion — oh, she was all religion ! Every 
thought, every word, every action — the 
prayo* that rose from her lip, the tear 
that trembled in her eye, the charity 
that fell from her hand — all were pure 
and blessed. Iler beauty and tender- 
ness, her heavenly truth, the soft light 
that breathed from her eloquent pre- 
sence — all seemed to bespeak her a 
being of some brighter and happier 




clime. Truly, tliou wert a seraphic 
vision — a creature of love, and joy, and 
music — too ethereally gentle for the 
rude air of a heartless world ! 

Rachel O’Brady, the cousin of Letty, 
was a young lady with light hair, pede 
cheeks, and ultra new-ligltf views. She 
possessed a kind of Protean versatility, 
that frustrated all attempts tb reduce 
her to # a determinate idea. Her face 
appeared to belong sometimes to a 
child of fourteen, and sometimes to a 
woman of five-and-twenty ; at one mo- 
ment she discoursed with all the gravity 
of a sage, while at another she trifled 
like a perfect simpleton. Though a 
desperate little Pharisee, she had ^et a 
naivete of manner thafwas inconsist- 
ent with perfect hypocrisy, find a kind- 
ness of heart that had saved her from 
becoming, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, truly serious ; which is, being 
translated cut of modern Evangelese, t 
truly ditag) ecable. 

Edward O’ Brady, the son of th6 
worthy host, had been* recently called 
to the Irish bar. He was a person of a 
generous disposition, and a lively 
tancy. For the rest, his merits as a • 
young man weifl chiefly negative ; he 
was not vain, lie was not opinionated, 
— in short, he was not a puppy. 

44 Miss O’Swagger ! glass o’ wine ?” 
said Mr. O’Brady. 

44 Hm please.” 

44 Your very good- health. By the 
by, I saw you out to-day. Walking far ?” 

44 Collecting day.” 

44 Augb, what a— 

44 Bugaboo cause.” 

44 Umph ! ugh-a !” 

44 You were never in 
Mr. Vincent ?” asked I 

44 Never,” I replied. 

<£ Rather a wild distlirict, sir, you’ll 
find this, ’specially at this season,” 
said her husband ; 44 but we must try 
to make it agreeable t’ye one way or 
another.” 

“ Reading and meditation may be 
enjoyed here with peculiar advantage,” 
observed Rachel, patriotically boasting 
the resources of the country. 

u Well, and the shooting is not bad 
by any means," added her uncle. 

“ And there has been a Branch 
Iract Society lately established in our 
midst,” subjoined Rachel ; 44 several 
gentlemen have put down their names 
as collectors.” 

44 Well, well ! never mind the 
thracks, now,” said her uncle, impa- 
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tie§tly. “ You came through the fair, 
Mr. Vincent,— pretty full, or bow ?” 

I answered in the affirmative, mak- 
ing some remark at the same time upon 
its gaiety, notwithstanding the unfa* 
vourableness of the weather. 

“ Augh, that makes not the bust 
differeqpe to them; nat’rally inclined 
to be continted and happy onder any ' 
circumstances. Thousand pities they 
should be enisled as th’ are, poor crea- 
tures ! Strange characters, some of our 
Irish bays, — dancing and rollicking a(9^ 
merry as fairies to-day, with perhaps^ 
the prospect of starvation before ’em to- “ 
morrow, — one time willing to sacrifice 
their very lives to do any mortal a 
kindness, anjl the next hour maybe 
joining in soine murderous-# 

“You newer beard of such indecision 
of characte * Mr. Vincent,” observed 
Rachel. 

44 Therfc has been* some fear of a 
disturbance here for this last day or 
two, but I hope and trust that every 
tiling may pass off quietly,” said Mr. 
O’Brady. 

44 The excitement is principally ow- 
ing to that madcap, Patrick O’Rourke,” 
remarked Edward. 

44 That fellgw*” said his father, 44 is 
for ever about at the shebeen-houses * 
and places, making inflammatory 
speeches (for Pat thinks no small of 
his oratory), and instigating the boys 
to commit some breach o’ the peace.” 

Here some lively references were 
made by Edward and his father to 
certain oratorical displays of the said 
Patrick O’Rourke; which, however, 
did not prevent me from overhearing 
Rachel say, in a subdued tone, to 
Miss O’Swagger, who sat next her, — , 

44 Oh, my dear, I was in the stored , 
room one day with Biddy, and so 
says she, 4 Ocli, if there isn’ O’Rourke 
in' the haggart talkin’ to coachman V 
1 Well?’ says I. 4 Lord purtict us,* 
Miss Rachel,’ says she, 4 but I heerd 
say he’d kimmit repale as soon as look 1* 
Oh, I was so frightened !” 

The conversation becoming new' • 
somewhat brisk at the other end of the 
table, Dr. Hoggins thought it a favour* > 
able opportunity to set about making 
himself agreeable. ri 

44 Mrs. O’Brady — ahem I— will yo** ( 
kindly do me the pleasure of a little 
wine, ma’am?” A, 

44 If you please.” ^ 

44 Thank you, ma’am, I — aheml— 
madeira, ma’am, or sherry, or 
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u I’ll take a little sauterne, doctor,” 

“ Little sawtang, ma’am ? — yes, 
ma’am. Oh, dear, dear !— I — I hope 
I ’re not wetted you, ma'am ?” cried 
the doctor, who, miscalculating, per- 
haps, the contents of the bottle, had 
turned its mouth toward the lady’s 
glass so eagerly, that the wine gushed 
forth upon the cloth. 

" Well, sir,” said he, addressing me, 
after the ceremony of drinking with the 
hostess, “ does the spirit of inquiry 
k>be manifesting itself am^ng'ihe 
->young men at Cambridge College, sir ?” 

“ lia, ha, ha! don’t you think she 
is, doctor — eh?” cried Mr. O'Brady, 
who seemed particularly amused at 
something that had pas\jed between 
him of the ladies 

“ Surely, sir — most assuiidly — a — ” 
answered the divine; then Aiming with 
a look of inquiry toward Mrs. O’Brady, 

“ I — I didn't — a-«-exactly understand, 
ma’am — a ” 

u Oh, you do think so? Indeed!” 
exclaimed Miss O’Swaggei, stretching 
her bust toward the doctor, while the 
flaring border of her cap quivered con- 
vulsively from side to side. “And pray, 
sir, what reason did I ever give you to 
think so ?” * 

“ What is it, my dear?*’ asked Mrs. 
O’Brady, in evident alarm. 

u Here’s Dr. Hoggins declaring pub- 
licly that he- thinks I’m in love with 
him — phuph !” 

“My dear ma’am, I — I — it was 
quite a — a — a— O dear, dear !” 

“ Oh, I dare say doctor didn’t un- 
derstand what uncle said,” observed 
Rachel. 

“ Exactly — a — that’s wh — what it 
was, Miss Rachel — yes, miss. Plea- 
sure of a little wine, Miss Rachel ?” 

After the amusement occasioned by 
Dr. Hoggins’s blunder had subsided, 
the conversation was again carried on 
by two distinct parties ; Edward, (who 
sat next the doctor) attaching himself 
to our end of the table, while his father 
entertained the ladies, who were situated 
at the other. 

u Much obliged for that little work 
of the great Mr. Robert Montgomery 
you kindly sent in, ma’am.” 

“ I shall be happy to hear that you 
like it, doctor.” 

“ O yes, ma'am — quite a mental 
treat, ma’am ! — most talented penman 
is Mr. Robert. O dear, dear! there 
3 seems to be such a richness in his views, 
ma’am — such a — a gathering home, as 
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it were. I feel desirous of some ac- 
quaintance with Satan, Mr. Edward. 
If you knew how I might be gratified 
in that particular ” 

“ I should be happy to put you in 
thqway, doctor. I’ve no doubt that 
Satan would .afford you a memorable 
example of what you call with so much 
felicity a gathering home . Letty is per- 
fectly familiar with him.” • 

“ Edward !” said his mother, chid- 
ingly. 

“ Miss Letty,” cried the doctor, 
addressing that lady, who sat two 
chairs below him on the same side, 
“ a — you are familiar with Satan, I un- 
derstand. miss?” 

Letty O’Brady, who was at that mo- 
ment listening „to her father, turned 
suddenly to the quarter whence the 
question issued, looking inquiringly 
toward the doctor, and from him to 
„ her mother, with a mingled expression 
of wonder and archness. “ What is it ?” 
she asked, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, and in those accents by which 
an Irishwoman can sometimes impart 
a world of fascination to the simplest 
csyllable. 

“ Satan, miss. I wfts going to take 
the liberty of asking how you liked 
Satan, Miss Letty.” 

“ The doctor means Montgomery's 
poem, love,” said her mother. 

“ Oh ! I beg your pardon, doctor ; 
but I have never seen it.” 

“ Indeed, miss, indeed ! () me ! 

T — a — pleasure of a little wine, Miss 
Letty?” Whereupon the doctor was 
favoured witli a graceful bend, which 
he celebrated by rapturously emptying 
a brimmer of madeira. 

4# Ugh-a [ ugh-a ! — ahem ! — it’s only 
— hem ! — a little drop gone the wrong 
way, ma’am. O dear! I hope Miss 
Letty didn’t misunderstand me, 
ma’am ?” 

“ Why, it is a strange title, it must 
be confessed,” was the reply. 

“ It is, ma’am. I should have re- 
commended Mr. Robert to adopt 
Abaddon — or Lucifer, perhaps — as 
pointing out — a — well, I remember 
having been peculiarly edified by read- 
ing a short fnemoirofthe — the — ahem ! 
—the great enemy of mankind, ma’am, 
in which the Hebrew word, Lucifer, 
was expounded as setting forlh the 
primeval office of that individual. O 
me 1 I’ve quite forgot the precise — a — 
pray, Mr. Edward, what does Lucifer 
signify ?” 
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“ Oh ! only a light porter.” 

“ Dear, dear ! I’d no idea it was 
any thing so — so — a — very menial, 
ma’am. Mr. Vincent, pleasure of a 
little wine, sir ? I was just thinking 
with myself, how delightful to be em- 
ployed in the great work, of education. 
What is your opinion of the infant 
mind, sir?” • 

“ IJot Mrs. !” exclaimed Miss 

O’Swagger, startling us all from our 
propriety. 

“ Why, I must say that I’ve a gjeat 
respect for her,” observed Mr. O’Brady. 

“ Phuph ! She has that wav of mak- 
ing people respect her.; but it’s nothing 
but deceit. I’ve heard about her from 
two or three — Sheba members* too. 
Augh ! people wouldn’t take the trou- 
ble to say what they do without very 
good reason, Til be bound.” 

“ I feel persuaded that you have 
been misinformed, Miss O’Swagger,”, 
observed Edward : “ I never heard 
her name mentioned before but w4th 
the highest esteem.” • 

“ Why, you know,” repljed Miss 
O’Swagger, laughing, with her face 
turned toward Edward, while her eye$ 
(as they were*wont when their pro- 
prietress meant to be exceedingly pro- 
voking) glared down upon some ob- 
ject immediately before her, “ what 
every body says must be true.” 

“ I can only say, that the whole 
world could never shake my good 
opinion of Mrs. .” 

“ Bless me, what a champion 1” 
cried Miss O’Swagger, every muscle 
of her face quivering with rage. “ I 
hope you’ll find the widow sensible of 
her obligation. lie, he, he 1” * 

“ Mrs. said EdwarJl, warmly, 

“ is quite independent of my advocacy ; 
but I should feel sorry to believe one 
syllable to the prejudice of that lady, 
on the bare authority of a set of en- 
vious, puritanical scandal-mongers.” 

This burst of indignation was fol- 
lowed by a dead silence of nearly a 
minute, during which interval Miss 
O’Swagger sat as if her nerves had been 
“all chained up in” — not “alabaster” 
certainly, so let that pass. 

“ Miss O’Swagger !” exclaimed Dr. 
Hoggins, in a tone of the most lively 
and benevolent encouragement. 

“ Gracious ! what ?” gasped that 
lady, starting out of her reverie, and 
half off her chair at the same mo- 
ment. 

“ Pleasure of a — a — little wine, miss 


—a— V 9 was the soft and insinuating 

proposal. 

“ No— rather not.” 

Shortly after the dessert had made 
its^appearance, Mrs. O’Brady gave the 
signal for the ladies to withdraw. Miss 
O’Swagger, however, could not pass 
Edward without delivering her soul in 
the fotlowing terms : — 

“ Sob 1 you’ve chosen the cause of 
the widow for your maiden brief? — 
Ha, ha, Tia !— (5 dear ! Don*t forget 
your fje, Edward.” ^ 

“ 4 A manifest serpent, by her sting 
Discovered in the end,*” 

muttered Edward, as Miss O’Swagger 
swaggered ont of the room. 

“ Now, gentlemen, draw- round to 
the fire,” I said Mr. OTJrady; “this 
continyemk o’ rain plays the very 
deuce with my rheumatism. Come, 
sir — that’s some old port, now, that’s 
been in cork since the French aftaiMn 
nought-five. Now, doctor, help your- 
self. Well, what sport, Ned ?” 

“ Only three brace of cocks, and a 
few snipes, sir.” 

“ Umph! — well, and no reason to 
complain either, I think — eh, Mr. Vin- 
cent?” 

I confessed myself to be of that 
opinion. 

“ ’Pon my life, doctor, these young- 
sters provoke one to death with their 
onlys . Best day they ever get is only 
so many — only six-and-thirty • brace, 
and be d — d to them — beg pardon. I 
used to think five-and-twenty pretty 
tol’rgble in my young days. But then 
there it is, you see, these boys niver 
arc con tin ted on less they can beat their 
old fathers.” 

“ Well, sir,” observed the doctor, 

“ perhaps the various recent improve- 
ments — I might allude, for example, 
to the nature and privil and ad- 

vantages, I would say, of shooting .! 
witll those copper-cushions — its ero*C 
cacy beyond the former dispensation^ 
of flints — — ' '!* 

“That’s what ’tis — hit it exactly, 
by — hern ! Come, doctor, you don't) 
drink : try that port. The young-, 
jackanapes, giving themselves all these 4 
airs ! You know, doctor, and so do 
what a devilish good shot a man frnmtl 
ha’ been to do much with them oldt4f 
foshin guns — always hanging fire, apd^ 
a hundred things.” t 

“ Precisely my own view, sir” was) 
the obsequious response. u 1 plight’! 
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also enlarge, secondly, on the amazing 
time they took to go off. I have bden* 
informed, sir, that while the powder 
was kindling in the pan, the partridges, 
or blackbirds, or what not, would often 
fly away to a very considerable distance/' 

M Exactly so; if you wasn’ 

obliged to pull the thrigger the night 
before a’most. Ned, pass the ^ine to 
the doctor." 

Mr. O' Brady exulted in hij triumph ; 
the wine circulated freely ; and as the 
bailiff^ heart became more abujdawtly 
ffefresfled by the genial baptism, he felt 
"^constrained to recount sundry equivocal 
adventures of his sprightlier years. After 
these disclosures, the pastor, supposing, 
perhaps, that his potationa had seduced 
him beyond the bounds oT priestly dig- 
nity, recollecled that he ha<jf to make a 
call at a neighbouring cottags, and took 
his departure accordingly. 

44 Well,” said Mr. O' Brady, “ that 
oH boy has the tilt o’ game in him, in 
spite of his piety.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Edyrard ; 44 the 
cloak is rarely worn so well as not to 
reveal an occasional glimpse or so of 
the old Adam.” 

44 Well, that’s pretty severe, too ; 
not that I differ from ye in the laist. 
Rather a little too harcV upon Miss 
O’Swagger, though — eh, Ned?” said 
his father. 

44 Oh, I hate such ” 

“ Come, my dear boy, proper 
Christian spirit and temper, you know 
— rational and — and all that kind o’ 
thing — eh, Mr. Vincent ?” 

44 Sir,” replied Edward, in aij im- 
passioned tone, 44 I love and venerate 
pure religion as much as any man, 
and would shed my last drop of blood 
in its defence ; but I loathe from my 
very soul the blasphemous hypocrites 
who whine forth their canting prayers 
from the chastened lips of sanctity, 
while their hearts are sweltering under 
the fiery and fiendish plague of Male- 
volence.” 

44 Cert’nly, cert’nly — ’pon my soul, 
boy— haw, haw ! I think he’d give the 
lights a bit of a— eh, mister ? Help 
yourself— try that claret, sir. Now we 
must drink 4 The great and glorious 
memory ’ Come !” 

That loyal toast was accordingly 
drunk with all the honours. 

44 Well, boys,” said the warm-hearted 
host, “ I’m now becoming an old man, 
and I’ve lived in troublesome times. 
I’ve seen the day when Protestantism 


was in danger of being banished the 
couuthry; but we stood up for our 
birthright — we fought for the religion 
of our fathers — and by the help of 
God we prevailed over our enemies. 
What the intintion of these new lights 
mky be, I dojft know; but my ’pinion 
is that they’re not frindly to the ’sta- 
blishinent by any means, and therefoie 
I never can feel justified in. giving ’em 
the laist countenance or support. ’Tis 
my glory, boys, to belong to the 
Church of England as by law esta- 
blished — to the church that has been 
the means, in the hand of God, of keep- 
ing up the true Christian religion 
through’t the land ; and, as long as I 
live/ 1 shall consider it niy duty and 
privilege to fitand up for the rights and 
liberties o’ the church, and the institu- 
tions o’ the counthry. I feel proud, sir, 
to say that old Ireland is nearest rny 
heart. I have always dwelt among my 
own people, and endeavoured, I hope, 
ii?„ my humble way, to promote then* 
peace and happiness ; for though most 
of my tenantry and dependants profess 
another 'faith, I am far from wishing to 
bind any man’s conscience. Still, I 
don’t feel on that awcount the loss 
firmly attached to my own church ; 
and my sincere desire and piaycr is 
that the religion which has been my 
hope and consolation through life, may 
contmye to flourish when these old 
bones are laid low in the dust. There- 
fore, boys, in these times of new- 
fangled docthrine, 1 give ye, with my 
wl*ole heart and soul, 4 The good old 
way!"' 

Bumpers and enthusiasm. 

44 NeU, did you see any one at the 
dean’s this morning ?” 

44 1 did riot ; but the police are ex- 
pected down in the course of to- 
morrow.” 

44 Ah, there will be sad doings, after 
all, I’m afraid. You have heard a good 
deal, Mr. Vincent, about the state of 
things here ; and sorry I am to say, 
that the accounts you have respecting 
us on the other side o’ the wather are 
far too true. The fact is, sir, that the 
counthry is kept in a state of continyel 
excitement by a set of knavish dema- 
gogues, who are doing all in their 
power to sow mortal dissension be- 
tween landlords and tenants — ring 
the bell, Ned — and also between the 
clergy and the tithe-payers. With 
respect to my own tenantry, I am 
happy to say I’ve no difficulty ; but 
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the people of the adjoining domain 
have lately entered into — hot water, 
Davidson — a combination to resist 
the payment of tithes in toto , and what 
the upshot may be I’m not able to say. 
I should be sorry to see any thing like 
violent measures had recourse to ; shut 
the just rights of the church are not to 
be trifled with. The Protestant clergy 
of this counthry, Mr. Vincent, are a 
most* estfmable and deserving class of 
men, who desire and labour to promote 
a spirit of peace and goodwill in their 
respective spheres ; and I cannot, a 
Christian magistrate, stand quietly by 
and see any qf those worthy men re- 
duced to the llrink of starvation, may- 
be, in consequence o^ illegal combina- 


tions. On this account I have pro- 
mised my friend, the dean (who resides 
near me during the summer months), 
all the assistance in my power in this 
unfortunate business, and by that means 
have brought upon myself, no doubt, 
the ill-will of my neighbours ; but I 
pray God that every thing may be 
amicably settled. Now, sir, as I can’t 
prevail on ye to take more wine, I re- 
commind ye to join me in a tumbler of 
whisky punch. You'lL find that some 
of the right sort, now.” 

Aciordingly, after discussirflf the ti 
tional tipple over a blazing fire of ba_ 
wood, Edward and myself went to take 
coffee with the ladies, Mr. O’Brady ex- 
cusing himself on account of business. 


AFFECTION. 

That lady's cheek was beautiful, 

As her loved Italian sky ; 

And there was not a gem in her gotgeous vest* 

So bright as her own bright eye ; 

And her joyous laugh on the breeze ^ent forth 
Like music passing by. 

That brow is sadder than is wont, 

• And that eye is shadowed too, 

While the silken fringe o'er her cheek dath fall, 
And a. tear is wandering through ; » 

And the gladsome tone from her voice had gone, 
As her bright cheek paler grew. 

Her small hand rested on a lute, 

Its breathings had died away ; 

But deeper chords in her spirit were stirred — 
Fond tones that could not decay ; 

And she turned to hide, in her woman's pride, 

• Feelings she could not sway! 

• 

He took thatvhand within his own, 

But her«pulse beat quick the while, 

And a flickering hue to her cheek came back, 

To her lip a trembling smile, 

As he fondly breathed of the flowers that wreathed 
Around his native isle. 

• 

“ Lady, that gentle voice doth wake 
A loved, remembered strain ; 

And the beautiful smile on thy lip hath stirred 
The links of a golden chain ; 

And I love to gaze on thine eye’s bright rays 
Till th<* past comes back again. 

There is a cheek in mine own land, 

Less rich its hue than thine, 

And a fond, dark eye — but its shadowy light 
Less brilliantly doth shine ; 

Yet the softest shade o’er that cheek that strayed 
Still round my heart doth twine.” 
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She pressed her hand upon her brow, 

Its throbbing pulse fo hold, — 

For the fever's flush o'er her cheek had passed, 
Though that hand was icy cold ; 

And the sighs that stole from her troubled soul 
Her heart's deep sefcret told. 

i 

He had gazed upon that lovely face 
In its beauty’s rfchest pride, — . 

lie had listened full oft to the matchless tone 
That swept o'er the water's tide ; 

But never had 'dreamed that her bright eye gleamed 
Still brighter by^ his. side. ( 

He saw her now — that look of pride 
Was only of the past, 

And a fearful shadow of grief instead 

O'er her jewelled brow was cast ; *■ 

While that quivering frame like a reed became 
^ ' Uprooted the blast. 

A gallant bark is on the wave, — 

Outspread each fluttering sail ; 

An(f sporteth tl/e sun on the bright sea-foam, 

And music on the gale : * 

Why sitteth ^lone that lovely one, 

With brow and cheek so pale ? 

She watched that vessel’s onward course, 

Till every trace was gone ; 

And the thought how her fever’d brow would cool, 
'Neath those lonely waters borne : 

Then she turned away from the dashing spray, 

For she dared not gaze thereon. 

There was no tear upon her cheek, 

Each source was quenched and dry — 

All parch’d, as a shadowless lake might be 
Beneath a burning sky, * 

When the flowers that drink from the waters' brink 
Have lain them down to die. 

o 

She knelt before a holy shrine, c 
Within a convent's wall ; ‘ 

Whilst the vague, dim light of her eye but breathed 
Of the churchyard and the pall ; 

And there came no sound on the stillness round, 
But her soft breath’s rise and fall. 

f 

Yet thus she lingered, till the past 
Became a? cherished dream, 

And its fond bright memories clouded not 
Her lips' untroubled stream ; 

For her soul's deep love, for the cross above, 

Shone forth with a quenchless beam. . 
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O N THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING : WITH APPROPRIATE 
ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND P II ILOSOPI1ICAL DISQUISITIONS. 

A LI'. ITER mOM MU. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMAltSII, 

JO MR. MACGILP Of LONDON. 


1 he three collections of pictures ift 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, contain #a num- 
ber of specimens of French art, since 
its courtnencement almost, and give 
the stranger a pretty fair opportunity 
to study and appreciate the schooL 
The French list of painters contains 
some veiy good names — no very great 
ones, except Poussin (unless the ad- 
inners of Claude choose to rank him 
among great* painters),*- and I th*nk 
the school was never in so Nourishing 
a condition as it is at the present day. 
They say there sue lluee thousand 
artists in this town alone: of these a 
handsome lniuoi tty paint not merely 
toleiably, b f it well understand their 
business; diaw the figure accurately ;• 
sketch with ilcicincs*; ;ind paint por- 
tents, chinches, or restaurateurs’ shops, 
in u decent manner. 

To account for a superiority over 
England — v\huh,»L think, as legards 
art, i* incontestable— it must be r e- 
niembcrcd that the painters trade in 
Prance is a \ery good one; better 
appreciated, better understood, and 
generally far better paid. There are a 
dozen excellent schools in which a lad 
may entei here, and, under the eye 
of a practised master, learn the ap- 
prenticeship of his art at an expenses 
of about ten pounds a-year. In Eng- 
land there is no school except the 
Academy, unless the student can Afford 
to pay a very large sum, aucf place 
himself under the tuition *of some 
particular aitist. Here a young man, 
for his ten pounds, has all sorts of 
accessory instruction, models, &.c. ; 
and has further, and for nothing, num- 
berless incitements to study his pro- 
fession which are not to be found in 
England; — the streets are tilled with 
picture-shops, the people themselves are 
pictures walking about; the churches, 
theatres, eating-houses, concert- rooms, 
are covered with pictures ? Nature 
itself is inclined more kindly to him, 
fo- the sky is a thousand times more 
bright and beautiful, and the sun shines 
for the greater part of the year. Add 
to this incitements more selfish, but 
quite as powerful : a French artist is 
YOL. XX. NO. CXX. 


paid very handsomely, for live hundred 
a-year is much wheie all are poor; 
and has # a rank in society rather above 
his merits than below them, being 
caressed .H hosts and hostesses in 
places where titles are laughed at, and 
a baiam ^ thought of no more aggpunt ^ 
than a banker’s clerk. ^ 

The life of the young artist here is 
the easiest, merriest, dirtiest existence 
possible. He comes to Paris, pro- 
bably at sixteen, from his province; 
his parents settle forty a-year 

on him, amT pay his master: he 
establishes himself m the Pays Latin, 
or in the new quarter of Notre Dame 
de Lorette (which is % quite peopled 
with painters).; he arrives at his atelier* 
at a tolerably early hour, and labours 
among a scon*, of companions as merry 
and poor as himself. Each gentleman 
has his favourite tobacco-pipe ; and the 
pictures arc painted in the inidj»t of a 
cloud of smoke, and a din of puns and 
choice French sAang, and a roar of 
choruses, of which no one can form an 
idea that has not been present at such 
an assembly. 

You see here every variety of coiffure 
that has ever been known. Some 
young men of genius have ringlets 
hanging over their shoulders — you 
may smell the tobacco with which they 
are scented across the street; some 
have straight locks, black, oily, and 
redundant; some have toupees in the 
famous Louis-Plulippe fashion ; some 
are cropped close ; some have adopted 
the present mode — which lie who would 
follow, must, in order to do so, part 
his hair in the middle, grease it with 
grease, and gum it with gum, and iron 
it flat down over his ears ; when ar- 
rived at the ears, you take the tongs 
and make a couple of ranges of curls 
close round the whole head, — such 
curls as you may see under a gilt thiee- 
cornered hat, and m her Britannic 
majesty’s coachman’s state wig. 

This is the last fashion. As for the 
beards, there is no end to them ; all 
my friends, the aitisls, ha\e beards 
who can raise them ; and Nature, 
though she has rather stinted the bodies 
and limbs of the French nation, has 
z z 
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been very liberal to them of hair. Another instance. M. Guizot, when 


Fancy these heads and beards ut,ider 
all sojts of caps — Chinese caps, 
mandarin-caps, Gieek skullcaps, En- 
glish jockey-caps, Russian or Kuzzil- 
basli caps, middle-age caps (sugh as 
are called m heraldry caps of main- 
tenance), Spanish nets and striped 
worsted nightcaps. Fancy ^ all the 
jackets you have ever seen, and y ou ha\ e 
before you, as veil as the pen can 
describe, the costumes oL these inde- 
scribable Frenchmen. 

» Ii> this company and cospunfc the 
French student of art passes his days 
and acquire^ knowledge ; how lie 
passes his evenings, at what theatres, 
at what {'UiHgiu'ttcb, in company with 
wriiat seducing little milliner, thcie is 
no neecStc».:^y ; but I l new one who 
pawned bis coat tn go fo a cm nival 
ball, and walked abroad very cliect fully 
in his blouse for m\ weeks until lie 
could redeem tl « j absent garment. 

These young men (together with the 
students ol sciences i compoit them- 
selves towaids the sobtY citizen potty 
much as tin. Get man hunch towards 
the phtii'stu 9 or the military n an 
dining the cmpiic did to the piUn - . 
from the height of lb ir poverty they 
look down upon him with ihc greatest 
imaginable scorn — a stoin, J think, 
by which t’ue citiztn seems daz/hd, 
for his ic^put for the aits intense. 
The case is veiy ddlcnnt in FngianJ, 
where a *;:iocfci’s daughter would think 
she made a misalliance by mairyinga 
painter, and wheic i bteiaiy man (in 
spite of nil we can say against it) ranks 
below that clas3 of gentry composed 
of the apothecary, the attorney, the 
wine -merchant, whose positions, in 
country towns, at least, arc so equivo- 
cal. As for instance, my friend, the 
Rev. James Asterisk, who has an un- 
deniable pedigree, a paternal estate, 
and a b\ing to boot, once dined in 
Warwickshire in company with several 
squires and parsons ol that enlightened 
county. Asterisk, aj utual, made him- 
self extraordinarily agreeable at dinner, 
and delighted all present with his 
learning and w it. “ W ho is that mon- 
strous pleasant fellow !” said one of 
the squires. “ Don’t you know V' re- 
Y>hed another. “ It*s Asterisk, the 
author of so-and-so, and a famous con- 
tributor to such-and-such a magazine.” 
“Good Heavens!” said the squire, 
quite horrified; “a literary man! I 
i bought lie had been a gentleman !” 


he was minister here, had the grand 
hotel of the ministry, and gave enter- 
tainments to all the great dc par Ic 
nwiidtj as Brantome *ays, and enter- 
tained them in a proper ministerial 
magnificence. The splendid and beau- 
tiful Duchfss of Dash was at one of 
his ministerial parties; and went, a 
fortnight afterwards, as in duly bound, 
to pay her respects to M. Guizot. But 
it happened in this fortnight, that 
M. Guizot was minister no longer; 
but gave up his portfolio, and his 
grand hotel, to retire into private life, 
and to occupy his humble apartments 
in a house which he possesses, and of 
which he lets the greater portion. A 
friend of mine w r as present at one of 
the ex-miuis/cFs suincs, whcie the 
Duchess of Dash made her appearance. 
He says the duchess, at her cntiance, 
set mod quite astounded, and examined 
the pii tuse^ w.tli a mo?t curious won* 
dci. Two or three shabby little rooms, 
'with oidinaiy furnituie, and a nnnistei 
in nfiaitt. who lives by letting lodg- 
ing''!, In oui country was evi r such 
a thing heaid id t .No, thank 1 Raven ! 
and a Butmi ought to be proud ot tin. 
difference 4 

But to oui mutt<m>. This countiy 
i> >urdy tne par.iJRc of paint' r* and 
j cimy-a-imeis : and when one lead* 
of M. Ilu’ace Vemet at Rome ex- 
ceeding ambassadors at Home by his 
magnificence, and leading such a life 
as Rubens oi Titian did of old ; 
when one sees M. Thicis’s grand villa 
'in the I\uc St. George (a dozen years 
ago he was not even a penny-a-liner, 
no sycli luck); when one contemplates 
in imagination M. Gudin, the marine 
painter, too lame to walk through the 
picture gallery of the Louvre, accom- 
modated, therefore, with a wheel-chair, 
a privilege of princes only, and accom- 
panied — nny, for what \ know, actually 
t rondel led — down the gallery by majesty 
ilvlf, who does not long to make 
one of the great nation, exchange his 
native tongue for the melodious jabber 
of France ; or, at least, adopt it for 
bis native countiy, like Marshal Saxe, 
Napoleon, and Anacharsis C'lootzf 
Noble people! they made Tom Fame 
a deputy ; and as for Tom Macaulay, 
they would make a dynasty of him. 

Well, this being the case, no wonder 
there are so many painters in France ; 
and here, at least, we arc back to them. 
At the Ecole Royale des Beaux Art 
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you see two or three hundred speci- 
mens of their performances: all the 
prize-men, since 1750, I think, being 
bound to leave their prize sketch 
or picture. Can any thing good come 
out of the Royal Academy? is a 
question which has been considerably 
mooted in England (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suffolk Street, especially) ; 
the hundreds jof French samples are, 

1 think, hot very satisfactory. The 
subjects are almost all what aie called 
classical. Orestes pursued by every 
variety of Furies ; numbers of little 
wolf-sucking Romuluses; liactors and 
Andiomaches in a complication of 
p;umi» embraces, and so forth; foj 
it was the absiud maxim of oi r 
foi cfulhers, that because thgse subjects 
h id been the fashion twenty centuries 
auo, they mii-st remain so m sttcula 
s« at lorn hi ; because to these lofty 
heights giants hud scaled, behold the 
race of pigmies must get upon suits 
and jump at them likewise! and on 
the canvass and m the theatie, the 
Flench frogs (excuse the pleusau|rv) 
•uk* instructed to swell out and ioar 
,i' much as possible like bulls. 

\\ hat was the i onlCque.iec, m> dear 
tiiend ! In trying to make themselves 
mio bulls the frogs made thfcmselvcs 
into jackasses, as might he expected. 
Foi a hundred and ten years the clis- 
Mcal humbug oppressed the nation ; 
and \ou may see in this gallery of the 
Beaux Arts, seventy ye.us’ specimens 
of the d ulness which it engendered. 

Now, as Nature made every man 
with a nose and eye* of his own, she 
gave him a character of Ins own too ; 
and yet we, 0 foolish race! lmist^tiy 
our very best to ape some one pr two 
of our neighbours, whose ideas fit us 
no more than their breeches ! It is the 
study of Nature, surely, that profits us, 
and not of these imitations of her. A 
man as a man, from a dustman up to 
.■Eschylus, is God’s work, and good to 
read, as all works of nature are: but 
the silly animal is never content, is 
ever trying to fit itself into another 
shape, wants to deny its own identity, 
and has not the courage to utter ils 
own thoughts, because Lord liyron 
was wicked and quarrelled with the 
wmlu, and found himself growing fat 
and quarrelled with his victuals, and 
thus naturally grew ill-humoured, did 
not half Europe grow ill-humoured 
too? Did not every poet feel his 
young affections withered, and despair 


and darkness cast upon his soul? Be- 
cause certain mighty men of old could 
make heroical statues and plays, must 
we not be told that there is no other 
beauty # but classical beauty? must not 
every little whipster of a French poet 
chalk you out plays, Henriades, and 
suchlike, ^nd vow that here was the 
real tiling, the undeniable Kalon? 

The undeniable fiddlestick! Fora 
hundred years* my dear sir, the world 
was humbugged by the so-called clas- 
sical artist*, us they now are by vfhat 
is called the Christian art (of which 
anon) ; and it is curious to look at the 
pictorial traditions as here handed 
down. The consequence of them is 
that scarce one of the classical pictures 
exhibited is worth much^j.Ti than 
two and sixpence. Borrowed from 
statuary m the first place, the colour 
of the paintings seems as much as 
possible to participate ir*it; they are 
mostly of a misty, stony, green, dismal 
•lute, a* if liny had been painted in a 
world where no Colour was. In every 
pictuie there are, of course, white 
mantle'!, white uni«. white columns, 
wjule Values — those obliges accom- 
phslmunts of the 'Uibhme. There are 
the endleas straight* noses, long eyes, 
round chins, slioit upper lips, just 
as they are ruled down for you in 
tlu* drawing-books, as if the latter 
were tiie revelations of beauty, issued 
by supreme authority, from which 
there was no appeal? Why is the 
classical reign to endure i Why is 
•yonder simpeiing Venus lie Medicis to 
be our standard of beauty, or the 
Greek tragedies to bound our notions 
of the sublime .* There was no reason 
why Agamemnon should set the fa- 
shions, an l remain Aval Av\uv to eter- 
nity : and there is a classical quotation, 
which you may have occasionally heard, 
beginning, mere fortes, See., which, as 
it avers tliaj there were a great number 
of stout fellows before Agamemnon, 
may not unreasonably induce us to 
conclude that similar heroes were to 
succeed inm. Shakspcare made a bet- 
ter man when his imagination moulded 
the mighty figure of Macbeth. And 
if you will measure Satan by Pro- 
metheus, the blind old Puritan’s work 
by that ol the fiery Grecian poet, does 
not Milton’s angel surpass yEschylus’s 
— surpass him by “ many a rood 
In this same school of the Beaux 
Arts, where are to be found such a 
number of pale imitations of the 
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antique, Monsieur Thiers (an/l he 
ought to be thanked for it) has caused 
to be placed a full-sized copy of “ The 
Last Judgment ” of Michael Angelo, 
and a number of casts from statues by 
the same splendid hand. There is the 
sublime, if you please — a new sublime 
— an original sublime — quve as sub- 
lime as the Greek sublime. See yon- 
der, in the midst of his angels, the 
Judge of the world descending in 
glory ; and near him, beautiful and 
geMie, and yet indescribably* august 
and pure, the Virgin by his side. 
There is u The Moses,” the grandest 
figure that ever was carved in stone. 
It has about it something frightfully 
majestic, if one may so speak. In 
examiiTrnfc \his, and « the astonishing 
picture of** The Judgfnent,” or even 
a single figure of it, the spectator’s 
sense amounts almost to pain. I would 
not like to be left in a room alone wvth 
“ The Moses.” How did the aitist 
live amongst them, and create them F 
How did he sutler the painful labour 
of invention ? One fancies that he 
would have been scorched up like 
Semele, by sights too tremendous i >r 
Incision to bear. One cannot imagine 
him, with our snnilj physical endow- 
ments and weaknesses, a man like 
ourselves. 

As for the Ecole Rovale des Beaux 
Arts, then, and all the good its stu- 
dents have done, as students, it is stark 
naught. When the men did any thing, 
it was after they had left the academy, 
and began thinking for themselves.* 
There is only one picture*among the 
many hundreds that has to my idea 
much merit (a charming composition 
of llomer singing, signed Jourdy) ; 
and the only good that the academy 
has done by its pupils was to send 
them to Rome, where they might learn 
better tilings. At home, the intolerable, 
stupid classicalities, taught Vy men who, 
belonging to the least erudite country 
in Europe, were themselves, from their 
profession, the least learned among 
their countrymen, only weighed the 
pupils down, and cramped their hands, 
their eyes, and their imaginations ; 
drove them away from natural beauty, 
winch, thank God, is fresh and attain- 
able by us all, to-day, and yester- 
day, and to-morrow ; and sent them 
rambling after artificial grace, without 
the proper means of judging or attain- 
ing it. 

A word for the building of the 


Palais des Beaux Arts. It is beautiful, 
and as well finished and convenient as 
beautiful. With its light and elegant 
fabric, its pretty fountain, its archway 
of the Renaissance, and fragments of 
sculpture, you can hardly see on a line 
day a plafe more riant and pleasing. 

Passing from thence up the pic- 
turesque Rue de Seine, let us walk to 
the Luxembourg, where bonnes , stu- 
dents, gnsettes, and old gentlemen 
with pigtails, love to wander in the 
melancholy, quaint, old gardens ; where 
the peers have a new and comfortable 
court ofojustice, to judge all the 
emeutes which are to take place ; and 
Y'here, as every body knows, is the 
picture gallery of modern French artists 
whom £Ov/?rnment thinks worthy of 
patronage. 

A very gieat piopoition of these, a* 
we see by the catalogue, are of the stu- 
dents whose works we have just been 
to visit at the Beaux Arts, and who, 
having performed their pilgrimage to 
Rome, have taken tank among the 
prqfessors of the ait. 1 don’t know a 
mote pleasing exhibition ; tor theie ate 
not a dozen really bad pictures in tl«- 
coilection, somt, 4 vtiy good, and the 
rest shewing great skill and smartness 
of execution. 

In the same wav, however, that ;i 
has been supposed that no man could 
be a great poet unless lie wrote a vetv 
big poem, the tradition is kept up 
among the painters, and we hav’L hci\, 
a vast number of laige canvasses, with 
figures of the proper heroical length 
and nakedness. ,The anticlassicists did 
not arise in France until about 1827, 
an<j| in consequence, up to that period, 
we hqve here the old classical faith in 
full vigour. There is Brutus, having 
chopped Ins son’s head off with all the 
agony of a father, and then calling f»»r 
number two — there is .'Eneas carijmn 
off old Atichises — there are Paris and 
Venus, as naked as two Hottentots — 
— and many more such choice subjects 
from Lempnere. 

But the chief specimens of the ^ub- ( 
lime are in the way of murders, w;'h 
which the catalogue swarms. Here aie 
a fewf extracts from it : — 

7. Beaume, Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur. u The Grand Dauphmess 
Dying.” 

18. Blondel, Chevalier de la, & c - 
“ Zenobia found Dead.” 

36. Debay, chevalier. “The Death 
of Lucretia.” 
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38. JJepunnc*. “ The T3eatli of 
Ileetor/’ 

34. Court, Chevalier de la, &c. 

“ The Death of Caesar/’ 

39, 40, 41. Delacroix, chevalier. 

“ Dante and Virgil in the Infernal # 
Lake,” “ The Massacre of Jicio,” and 
“ Medea going to Murder her Child- 
ren/’ • 

43. D.elaroche, chevalier. “ Joas 
taken from among the Dead.” 44. 

“ The Death of Queen Elizabeth.” 

45. “ Edward V. and his Brother”* 
(preparing for death). 

50. “ Hecuba going to be Sacrificed.” 
Drolling, chevalier. 

51. Dubois,. “ Young Clovis foujid 
Dead.” 

5(3. Henry, chevalier. *“ The Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

75. Guerin, chevalier. “ Cain, after 
the Death of Abel.” 

83. Jaccjuuml. “ Death of Adelaide 
de Com minuet” 

,°,8. “ The Dcntli of Eudamidas.” * 

93. “ The Death of Ihmetlo.” 

lu:>. “ The Death of Philip o£Aus- 
tm ” — And so on. 

You see what woful subjects they 
take, and how profusely they are de- 
corated with knighthood. They are 
like the Black Brunswiclcers these 
painters, and ought to be^ called 
Chevaliers de la Mart. I don’t know 
why the merriest people in the world 
should please themselves with such 
grim representations and varieties of 
murder, or why murder itself should 
be considered "so eminently sublime* 
and poetical. It ia>good at the end of 
a tragedy ; but, then, it is good because 
it is the end, and because by the # events 
foregone the mind is prepargd for it. 
But these men will have nothing but 
fifth acts; and seem to skip, as un- 
worthy, all .the circumstances leading 
to them. This, however, is part of the 
scheme. The bloated, unnatural, stilted, 
spouting, sham sublime, that our teach- 
ers have believed and tried to pass off 
as real, and which your humble ser- 
vant and other antihumbuggists should 
heartily, according to the strength that 
is m them, endeavour to pull down. 
What, for instance, could TVTonsieur 
J.r» fond care about the death of Euda- 
midas ? What was Ilccuba to the 
Chevalier Diolling, or Chevalier Droll- 
ing to Hecuba ? I would lay a wager 
that neither of them ever conjugated 
r V( rr«, and that their school learning 
carried them not as far as the letter, 


I 

but $nly to the game of taw. How 
were they to be inspired by such sub- 
jects? From having seen Talma and 
Mademoiselle Georges flaunting in 
shampreek costumes, and having read 
up the articles Eudamidas, Hecuba, 
in the Mythological Dictionary. What 
a classic^m, inspired by rouge, gas- 
lamps, and a few" lines in Lemprifcre, 
and copied half from ancient statues, 
and half from a naked guardsman, at 
one shilling and sixpence the hour ! 

Defecrgix is a man of a very differ- 
ent genius, and his “ Medea ” is 
genuine creation of a noble fancy. 

In most of the others, Mrs. Brownrigg 
and her two female ’prentices would 
have done as well as the desperate 
Colchian, wither r^va^raret. M. 
Delacroix has produced a number 
of rude, barbarous pictures ; but there 
is the stamp of genius on all of 
yiem, — the .great poetical intention , 
which is worth all your execution* 
Delaroche h another man of high 
merit; with not such a great hearty 
perhaps, as the other, but a fine and 
careful draughtsman, and an excellent 
■arranger of his subject. “ The Death 
of Elizabeth ” is a raw, young perform- 
ance seemingly— not, at least, to my 
taste. The “ Enfans d’Edouard ” is 
renowned over Europe, and has ap- 
peared in a hundred different ways in 
print. It is properly pathetic and 
gloomy, and merits fully its high re- 
putation. Tins painter rejoices in such 
subjects — in what Lord Portsmouth 
used to call “ black jobs/ He has 
killed Charles I., and Lady Jane Grey, 
and the Duke of Guise, and I don’t 
know whom besides. He is at present 
occupied with a vast work at the 
Beaux Arts, where the writer of this 
had the honour of seeing him,— a little 
keen-looking man, some five feet in 
height. lie wore on this important 
occasion a bandanna round bis head, 
and was* in the act of smoking a cigar. 

II oraceYernek whose beautiful daugh- 
ter Delaroche married, is the king of 
French battle-painters— an amazingly 
rapid and dexterous draughtsman, who 
has Napoleon and all the campaigns 
by heart, and has painted the grenadier 
Fran^ais under all sorts of attitudes. 
His pictures on such subjects are spi- 
rited, natural, and excellent; and he 
is so clever a man, that all he does is 
good to a certain degree. His “Judith ” 
is somewhat violent, perhaps. His 
“Rebecca” mo9t pleasing; and not 
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the less so for a little pretty affectation 
of attitude ami needless singularity of 
costume. “ Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo ” is as clever a picture as can be 
— clever is just the word — the groups 
and drawing excellent, the colouring 
pleasantly bright and gaudy ; and the 
French students study it incessantly : 
there are a dozen who copy it for one 
who copies Delacroix. His little scraps 
of wood-cuts, in the no*v publishing 
Life of jSupolcon, are perfect gems in 
tlieiitiway, and the noble yxict* paid 
for them not a penny more than he 
merits. 

The picture by Court of “ The Death 
of Caesar” is remaikable for effect and 
excellent workmanship ; and the head 
of Brutus (*u!>o looks like Armaiul Car- 
rel) is full of energy. Theie are some 
beautiful heads of women, and some 
very good colour in the pictmc. 
Jacquand’s “#Dcatii of Adelaide rk; 

* Comminge’’ is neither moit nor less 
than beautiful. Adelaide had, it ap- 
pear*, a lover, who betef’k himsilf to a 
coment ofTrappists. SI e followed luni 
thither, disguised a man, took the 
vow*, and was not discovued by hum 
till on her death-bed. The paintei lus 
told this story in a most pleading and 
affecting manner : the picture r full of 
onctwn and melancholy giaoo. The 
objects, too, ate capitally repre^enUd ; 
and the tone and colour \eiy good. 
Decatsne's “ (hiaidun Angel *’ not 
so good in colour, Let is equally beau- 
tiful m expression and mace . A little 
child and a nm*c are asleep : an angel 
watches the infant. You sec women 
look very wistfully at this sweet pictuie ; 
and what triumph would a paintei have 
more ? 

One must not quit the Luxembourg 
without noticing the dashing «ea-pieces 
of (Gredin, and one or two landscape's 
by Co roux (tlie ]>lai n of ( Jrasivandaii), 
and “The Prometheus” of. Aligny. 
Tins is an imitation, perhaps ; as is a 
noble picture of “Jesus Chnst and the 
Children,” by Flandrin : but the aitists 
are imitating better models, at any rate ; 
and one begins to perceive that the 
odious classical dynasty is no more. 
Poussin’s magnificent “ Polyphemus 99 
(I only know a print of that marvellous 
composition) has perhaps suggested 
the fiiM-named picture ; and the latter 
has been inspired by n good enthu- 
siastic study of the Roman schools. 

Of this revolution, Monsieur Ingres 
has been one of the chief instruments. 


lie was, before Horace Vernet, presi- 
dent of the French Academy at Rome, 
and is famous as a chief of a school. 
When lie broke up his atelier here, to 
set out for his presidency, many of his 
, pupils attended him piously some way 
on his journey; and some, with scarce 
a penny in their pouches, walked 
through France, and across the Alps, 
in a pious pilgrimage to* Rome, being 
determined not to forsake their old 
master. Such an action was worthy of 
•them, and of the high rank which their 
profession holds in France, where the 
honours to be acquired by art are only 
inferior to those which are gained 111 
wyr. One reads of such, peregrinations 
in old days, when the scholars of some 
gioat I iafiaurpamter followed him hum 
Venice to Rome, or from 1 loroncf to 
Ferrara. In regaid of Ingres' mdi\ i- 
dual merit a* a painter, the wntei of' 
tins is not a fair judge, having seen b'.r 
three — one being a plafond m the 
Lou vie , whkh Ins disciples much 
admire. * 

Indies stands between the Impmn- 
Dav ido-cIa*sical school of Flench ait, 
«md the namby-pamby mystical ( iti- 
nran -olmol, wlucliV for c.iiiymg u . 
back to Cranach and Diner, and which 
is making pmgriv* here. 

Lveiy thing here find* mutation, 
the 1 lunch have the genius ot i mil it ion 
and cancatue. Tins absurd luimbu::, 
tailed the C’lmtfiuii or Catholic ait. i" 
sine to tickle uui neighbours and will 
be a fax oimte with them when better 
' known. My dear MacGilp, 1 do he- 
lieve tins to he a greater humbug than 
the 'humbug of David and (•uodet, 
Jiiamvich a* the latter was founded on 
nature a* lca«t, whereas 1 1 it? funner is 
made up of silly affectations ancl im- 
piovements upon nature, licit*, for 
instance, is Chevalier Ziegler’s picture 
of “ St. Luke painting the Virgin." 
St. Luke has a monk’s dress on, 
ernbioidered, however, smartly ior.nd 
the sleeves. The V irgin sits in an im- 
mense yellow-ochre halo, with her son 
iri her arms. She looks pretornaturallj 
solemn ; as does St. Luke, who is 
eyeing hjs paint-brush with an intense 
ominous mystical look. They call this 
Catholic art. There is nothing, rny 
dear friend, more easy in life. First, 
take your colours, and rub them down 
clean, — bright carmine, bright yellow, 
bright sienna, bright ultramarine, bright 
green. Make the costumes of your 
figures as much as possible like the 
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costumes of the early part of the fif- 
teenth century. Paint them in with 
the above colours ; and if on a gold 
ground, the more “ Catholic ” your 
art is. Dress your apostles like priests 
before the altar; and remember to hate 
a good commodity of crosiers, ccnsers ; 
and other such gimcracks, as^ou may 
see in the ^Catholic chapels in Sutton 
Street and elsewhere. Deal in Virgins, 
and dress them like a burgomaster’s 
wife by Cranach or Van Eyck. Give 
them all long twisted tails to thfir 
gowns, and proper angular draperies. 
Place all their heads on one side, with 
the eyes shut, and the proper solemn 
simper. At the back, of the llhad, 
draw and gdd, with gold-lyaf, a halo, 
or glor), of the exact sfrpe of a cait- 
whocl: and you have the thing done. 
It is Catholic art tout crttche , as Louis 
Phdtppc s.ivs. We have it still in 
England, handed down to us for foul 
centimes m the pictures on the curd# 
as the lodoubtahle king and queen of 
clubs. Look at them : you will see 
that the costumes and attitudes are 
precisely similar to those winch figure 
in the catholicities of the school of 
Ovoibeck and Cornelius. 

Before you take your cane at the 
door, look fov one instant at the statue- 
room. Yonder is Touffley’s “ Jcune 
Fille contiant son premier secret a 
Venus/’ Charming, charming 1 It is 
from the exhibition of this year only, 
and I think the best sculpture in the 
gallery — pretty, fanciful, naive — aci- 
inirable in workmanship and imitation 
of nature. I have seldom seen flesh 
better represented in marble. E A mine 
also Jaley’s “ Pudeur,’’ JHcquot's 
Nymph,” and Rude’s “ Bo} with the 
Tortoise/’ These are not very exalted 
subjects, or what are called exalted, 
and do not' go beyond simple, smiling 
beauty and nature. But what then ? 
Are we gods, Miltons, Michael An- 
gelos, that can leave earth when we 
please, and soai away to heights im- 
measurable ? No, my dear MacGilp ; 
but the fools of academicians would fain 
make us so. Are you not, and half 
the painters in London, panting for an 
opportunity to shew your genius in a 
groat “ historical picture?” O blind 
race 1 Have you wings ? Not a fea- 
ther : and yet you must be ever puff- 
ing, sweating up to the tops of rugged 
bills ; and arrived there, clapping and 
shaking your ragged elbows, and mak- 
ing as if you would fly ! Com down, 


silfyDaectolus; comedown to the lowly 
places in which nature ordered you to 
walk. The sweet flowers are springing 
there ; the fat muttons are waiting there; 
the pleasant sun shines there : be con- 
tent and humble, and take your share 
of the good cheer. 

VVhilh we have been indulging in 
this discussion, the omnibus has gaily 
conducted us across the water; and 
tc Le garde qui veille ii la porte du 
Louyre, ne defend pas ” our eir^ry. 

WbaT a paradise this gallery is f<y^ 
French students, or foreigners who 
sojourn in the capital ! It is hardly 
necessary to say that the brethren of 
the brush are not usually supplied by 
Fortune with any extraordinary wealth, 
or means of enjoying the luxuries with 
which Pans, more than any other city, 
abounds. But here they have a luxury 
which surpasses all others, and spend 
their days" in a palace which all tl« 
money of all the Rothschilds could not 
buy. They ijeep, perhaps, in a garret, 
and dine in a cellar; but no grandee 
in Europe has such a drawing-room. 
King’s houses have at best but damask 
hangings, and gilt cornices. What are 
these to a wall severed with canvass by 
Paul Veronese, or a hundred yards of 
Rubens? Aitists from England, who 
have a national gallery that resembles a 
moderate-sized gin-shop, who may not 
copy pictures except under particular 
resti ietions, and on rare and particular 
da} s, may revel here to their heart’s 
content. Here is a room half a mile 
long, \^ith as many windows as Alad- 
din’s palace, open from sunrise till 
evening, and free to all manners and 
all varieties of study : the only puzzle 
to the student is to select the one he 
shall begin upon, and keep his eyes 
away from the rest. 

Fontaine’s grand staircase, with its 
arches, and painted ceilings, and shin- 
ing Doric columns, leads directly to the 
gallery ; but is thought too fine for 
working days," and is only opened for 
the public entrance on the Sabbath. A 
little back stair (leading from a court 
in which stand numerous bas-reliefs, 
and a solemn sphinx of polished 
granite) is the common entry for stu- 
dents and others, who during the week 
enter the gallery. 

Hither have lately been transported 
a number of the works of French art- 
ists, which formerly covered the walls 
of the Luxembourg (death only entitles 
the French painter to a place in the 
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l.mmc,, :iiul let us confine '■on rsefvcs 
to the Ficnehmen only for tlic space of 
this letter. ^ 

I have seen, in a fine private collec- 
tion at St. Germain, one or two* ad- 
mirable single figures of David, full of 
life, truth, and gaiety. The colour is 
not good, but all the rest excellent; 
and one of these so much-lauded pic- 
tures is the portrait of a washerwoman. 
u Pope Pius” at the Louvre is as bad in 
colour^nd as remarkable for i^s vigour 
g.pijd look of life. The man h^d a 
genius for painting portraits and com- 
mon life, but must attempt the heroic, 
— failed signally; and, what is worse, 
carried a whole nation blundering after 
him. To lia\£.told a French man so 
twenty years ago, he would have thrown 
the dhneiiti in your teeth, or at least 
laughed at you in scornful incredulity. 
They say of us, w that we don't* know ^ 
▼.hen we are beaten : they f go a step 
further, and swear their defeats are vic- 
tories. David was a patf of the glory 
of the empire, and one might as well 
have said there that “ Romulus” was a 
bad picture, as that Toulouse was a 
lost battle. Old-fashioned people who 
believe m the emperof , believe m the 
Theatre Francais, and* believe that 
Ducis improved upon Shakspeave, have 
the above opinion. Still, it is curious 
to remark in this place how art and 
literature become party matters, and 
political sects have their favourite 
painters and authors. 

Nevertheless, Jacques Louis David 
is dead. He died about a yepr after 
his bodily demise in 182o. The ro- 
manticism killed him. Walter Scott, 
from his Castle of Abbotsford, sent out 
a troop of gallant young Scotch adven- 
turers, merry outlaws, valiant knights, 
and savage Ilighl.mders, who, with 
trunk hosen and buff jerkins, fierce 
two -banded swords, and harness on 
their back, did challenge, combat, and 
overcome the heroes and demigods 
of Greece and Home. ” Notre Dame 
a la Rescousse ! Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert has borne Hector of Troy 
clear out of his saddle. Andromache 
may weep ; but her spouse is beyond 
the reach of physic. See Robin Hood 
twangs his bow, and the heathen 
gods tfy, howling. Mo?itjoie Saint 
Dims/ down goes Ajax under the 
mace ofDunois; and yonder are Le- 
onidas and Romulus begging their 
lives of Rob Roy Macgregor. Classi- 
cism is dead. Sir John Froissart has 


taken Dr. LempiTere by the nose, and 
reigns sovereign. 

Of the great pictures of David the 
defunct we need not, then, say much. 
Romulus is a mighty fine young fellow, 
nb doubt ; fjnd if lie lias come out to 
battle stark naked (except a very hand- 
some helmet), it is because the costume 
became him, and shews off Ins figure 
to advantage. But was there cf*er any 
thing so absurd as this passion for the 
lijide, which was followed by all the 
painters of the David lan epoch? And 
how are we to suppose yonder straddle 
to be the true characteristic of the 
heroic and the sublime? Romulus 
stretches Ins lojs as far as ever nature 
will allo\v«; the Iloratii, in receiving 
their swords, think proper to stretch 
their legs too, and to thrust forward 
their arms thus, — 

Rornufci'. The Iloratii. 

Romulus’s is the exact action of a 
telegraph ; and the • loratn are all in 
the position of the lunge, is this the 
sublime ' Hr. Angelo, of Bond Stioet, 
might admire the altitude; lib name- 
sake, Michael, f don’t think would. 

The little picture of “ Baris and 
Helen,” one of the master’s earliest, I 
believe, is likewise one of his best; the 
details are exquisitely painted. Helen 
Fioks needlessly sheepish, and Fans 
has a most odious ogle; but the limbs 
of the male figure are beautifully de- 
signed, and have not the green tone 
which J'ou see in the later pictures of 
the master. What is the meaning of 
this green ? Was it the fashion, or the 
varnish ? Girodet’s pictuies arc green ; 
Gros’s emperors and grenadiers have 
universally the jaundice. Gerard’s 
(t Psyche” has a most decided green 
sickness ; and l am at a loss, l con- 
fess, to account for the enthusiasm 
which this performance inspired on its 
first appearance before the public. 

J n the same room with it is Girodet’s 
ghastly Deluge,” and Gericault’s 
dismal “ Medusa.” Gericault died, 
they say, for want of fame. He was a 
man who possessed, they say, a fortune 
of his own ; but pined because no one 
in his day would purchase his pictures, 
and so acknowledge his talent. At 
present, a scrawl from his pencil brings 
an enormous price. All his works 
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have a giand cinhel : be never did 
liny tiling mean. When be painted 
tbe “ Raft of the Medusa,” it is said be 
lived for a long time among tbe corpses 
winch be painted, and that bis studio 
was a second Morgue. If you* have 
not seen tbe picture, Jou aie familiar, 
probably, with Reynoldses admirable 
engravipg of it. A huge black sea — a 
raff beating upon it; a horrid company 
of men dead, half dead, writhing and 
frantic with hideous hunger or hideous 
hope; and far away, black agafhst a 
stormy sunset, a sail. Tbe story is 
powerfully told, and lias a legitimate 
tragic interest, so to speak, — deeper, 
because •more natural, than CTirodet’s 
green “ Deluge,” for instance ; or bis 
livid iC Orestes,” or T-xl-bot “ Clytcm- 
nestra.” 

Seen from a distance, tbe latter’s 
* ‘ Deluge” has a certain awe-inspiring 
air witli it. A slimy gieen man stands 
on a green rock, and clutches bold of a 
tree. On tbe green man’s shoulders is 
his old father, in a green old age; to 
him hangs bis wife with a ftabe on her 
breast, and dangling at her hair another 
child. In tbe water floats a corpse"(a 
beautiful head); and a green sea and 
atmosphei^ envelopes# all this dismal 
group. The old father is represented 
with a bag of money in his hand ; and 
the tree which the man catches is 
cracking, and just on the point of giving 
wav. These two points were consi- 
dered very fine by the critics : they are 
two such ghastly epigrams as continu- 
ally disfigure French tragedy. For 
this reason, 1 nave never been able to 
read Racine with pleasure,*- the dia- 
logue is so crammed witlf these lugu- 
brious good tilings — melancholy anti- 
theses — sparkling undertakers wit; 
but this is heresy, and had better be 
spoken discreetly. 

The gallery contains a vast number of 
Poussin’s pictuies : they put me in 
mind of the colour of objects in 
dreams, — a strange, hazy, lurid line. 
IIow noble are some of Ins landscapes ! 
What a depth of solemn shadow is in 
yonder wood, near which, by the side 
of a black water, halts *Diogencs : the 
air is thunder-laden, and breathes hea- 
vily. You hear ominous whispers in 
the vast forest gloom. 

Near it is a landscape, by Carel Du- 
fardin, 1 believe, conceived in quite a 
different mood, but exquisitely poetical 
too. A horseman is riding up a hill, 
nd giving money to a blowsy beggar- 


wenefl. 0 mat at ini roves auneque 
salnhrcs J in what a wonderful way has 
the ^tist managed to create you out of 
a few bladders of paint and pots of 
tarnish. You can see the matutinal 
dews twinkling in the grass, and feel 
the fresh, salubrious airs ( u the breath 
of Nature blowing free,” as the Corn- 
law man sings) blowing free over the 
heath; silvery vapours are rising up 
from ttfe blue lowlands. Y'ou can tell 
the hour of the morning, and the time of 
the^ear: you can do an^tliin^but 
describe it in words. As with re§Kd 
to the Poussin abovementioned, one 
can never pass it without bearing 
away a certain pleasing dreamy feeling 
of awe and musiyg; the other land- 
scape inspires the spectator infallibly 
with the most delightful briskness and 
cheerfulness of spirit. Herein lies the 
vast privilege of the landscape-painter: 
he doA not address you with onoafixed 
particular subject or expression, but 
with a thousand never contemplated by 
himself, and which only arise out of oc- 
casion. Y T ou may always be looking at 
a natural landscape as at a fine pictorial 
imitation of one ; it seems eternally pro- 
ducing newbthouglits in your bosom, as 
it does fresh beauties from its own. I 
cannot fancy more delightful, cheerful, 
silent companions for a man than half 
a dozen landscapes bung round his 
study. Portraits, on the contrary, and 
large pieces of figures, have a painful, 
fixed, staring look, which must jar 
upon the mind in many of its moods. 
Fajicy living in a room with David's 
sansculotte Leonidas staring perpetually 
in your face ! 

There is a little Watteau here, and a 
rare piece of fantastical brightness and 
gaiety it is : what a delightful affect- 
ation about yonder ladies flirting their 
funs, and trailing about in their long 
brocades ; what splendid dandies are 
thftse ever-smirking, turning out their 
toes, with broad blue libands to tie up 
their ciodks and their pigtails, and 
wonderful gorgeous crimson satin 
breeches! Yonder, in the midst of 
a golden atmosphere, rise a bevy of 
little round Cupids, bubbling up in 
clusters as out of a champagne bot- 
tle, and melting away in air. There 
is, be sure, a hidden analogy be- 
tween liquors and pictures : the eye is 
deliciously tickled by these frisky 
Watteaus, and yields itself up to a 
light, smiling, gentlemanlike intoxica- 
tion. Thus, were we inclined to pur- 
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sue further this mighty subject, ^ondei 1 
landscape of Claude, calm, fresh, deli- 
cate, yet full of flavour, should be 
likened to a bottle of clmteau-mar- 
geaux. Aud what is the Poussin be- 
fore spoken of but romanee-galee, — 
heavy, sluggish, — the luscious odour 
almost sickens you ; a sultry solt of 
drink ; your limbs sink under it,— you 
feel as if you had been drinking hot 
blood. * 

An ordinary man would be whirled 
away in J' fever, or would hobbit off 
tiffs mortal stage in a premature gout- 
fit, if he too early or too often indulged 
in such tremendous drink. I think in 
my heart 1 am fonder of pretty third- 
rate pictures than of your great thun- 
dering first-rates. Confess how many 
times you have read Bcranger and how 
many Milton? If you go to the Star 
and Garter, don’t you grow sick of that 
vast .luscious landscape, and Ibng for 
the sight of a couple of cows, or a 
donkey, and a few yards of a common? 
Donkeys, my dear MacGilp, since we 
have conic to this subject, — say not so ; 
Richmond llill for them. Milton 
they never grow tired of; and are as 
familiar with Raphael as .Bottom with 
exquisite Titania. Let us thank Hea- 
ven, my dear sir, for according to us 
the power to taste and appreciate the 
ileasures of mediocrity, 1 have never 
leard that we were great geniuses. 
Earthy are we, and of the earth ; 
glimpses of the sublime are but rare to 
us; leave we them to great geniuses, 
and to the donkeys ; and if it nothing 
profits us, acrias tentage (lomos along 
with them,— let us thankfully remain 
below, being merry and humble. 

1 haw now only to mention the 
charming “ Cruchc Cassee” of Greuze, 
which all the young ladies delight to 
copy ; and of which the colour, a 
thought too blue, perhaps, is marvel- 
lously graceful and delicate. Tffere 
are three more pictures by the artist, 
containing exquisite female ’heads and 
colour; but they have charms for 
French critics which are difficult to be 
discovered by English eyes; and the 
pictures seem weak to me. A very 
fine picture by Bon Bollongue, “ Saint 
Benedict Resuscitating a Child,” de- 
serves particular attention, and is su- 
f. pfc f b in vigour and richness of colour. 


You must look, too, at the large, noble, 
melancholy landscapes of Philippe de 
Champagne ; and the two magnificent 
Italian pictures of Leopold Robert: 
they are, perhaps, the very finest pic- 
tures* that the French school has pro- 
duced, — as deety as Poussin, of a better 
colour, and a ofa wonderful minuteness 
and veracity in the representation of 
objects. 

Every one of Lesueur’s church- 
pictures are worth examining and ad- 
miring ; they are full of “ unction,” 
and pious mystical grace. “ Saint 
Scholastiea” is divine ; and the taking 
down from the cross as noble a com- 
position as ever \yus seen ; I care not 
by whom the c other may be. Tliete is 
more beauty, sfnd less affectation, 
about this picture than you will find in 
the performances of many Italian mas- 
ters, with high sounding names (out 
ft’ilii it, and say Raimi a ix at once). I 
hatq those simpering Madonnas. I 
declare that the Jaydmu re is a puking, 
smirking miss, with nothing heavenly 
about her* 1 \ow that the “ Saint 
Elizabeth” is a bad picture, — a bad 
composition, badly draun, badly co- 
loured, in a bad imitation of Titian — a 
pic-ce of vile affectation. L sa\, that 
when Raphael painted this picture, 
two jears before his death, the spirit of 
painting had gone from out of him ; lie 
w T as no longer inspired ; it was thru 
that he should die ! ! 

There, — the murder is out! My 
paper is filled to the brim, and there is 
no time to speak of Lesueur’s “ Cruci- 
fixion,” which is odiously coloured, to 
be sure; 4 but earnest, tender, simple, 
holy. Buf such things are most diffi- 
cult to translate into words, — one lays 
down the pen, and thinks, and thinks. 
The figures* appear, and take their 
places one by one : ranging themselves 
according to order, in light or in gloom, 
the colours are i effected duly in the 
little camera obscura of the brain, and 
the whole picture lies there complete; 
but can jou describe it ? No, not if 
pens were fitch-brushes, and words 
were bladders of paint. With which, 
for the present?, adieu. 

Your faithful M. A. T* 

To Mr. Jiobert MacGilp , 

Newman Street , London • 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONNEXION OF CRIME AND 
PUNISIIMI^T. 


In requesting the attention of our 
readers to the connexion of criijie and 
punishment, some apology might be re- 
quisite, but that at this time that con- 
nexion seems to be in some cases mis- 
understood, m others misapplied, and 
in many wholly overlooked. Indeed 
were tins not the case, men are so liable 
to allow their reason to be led* astray 
that they cannot be too often invited to 
a consideration of matters important to 
the peace and happiness of society. A 
multitude of springs are ever til work to 
waip the judgment of a people ; and it 
is dangerous they thould be ignorant, 
or be left in that stage of knowledge 
in an Inch men are apt to consider them- 
selves knowing: for the flatterer of 
prevailing piejudices, the panderer*to 
Lxcited passion**, can at such timc^ lead 
“ the masses" to the destruction of 
themsehcjs, and frequently of society 
itself. History informs U 9 how prone 
mankind ate to rush to extiemes ; and 
the student # must see the necessity of 
a constant recurrence to first principle*, 
if we would hinder mischief. The way 
of tiuth is not less troublesome to re- 
gain than it is to keep : the guides 
which assist our return arc hard to be 
found ; and men had rather they 
should be brought together for them, 
than he at the trouble of collating. It 
is therefore a duty of periodical Jitera- 
ture to be constantly reiterating the 
truths which have resulted from experi- 
ence and revelation. • 

To attain a correct idea of the con- 
nexion of crimes and* punishments, 
it will be necessary to enter into a brief 
consideration of their origin and nature, 
and in. what consists the right of society 
to punish. Uncontrolled liberty of 
action is a characteristic of wild beasts 
of a solitary nature ; a limited liberty 
of action is the characteristic of animals 
of a social nature. Whether man was 
in the beginning created for a solitary 
nature, or not, but little signifies ; for 
that he is at present of g social nature, 
is undeniable. If man began at any 
period subsequent to the primeval 
days to live in a social state, the inex- 
pediency of using to its full extent the 
liberty which is natural to him must 
soon have become apparent, and oc- 
casioned compacts to the effect that as 
much individual liberty should be 


§ given up as interfered with mutual 
peace and security. These compacts 
would give rise to certain rules of ac- 
tion or laws, a non-observance of 
which would be a resumption of the 
sacrificed portion of liberty. That 
such Resumption should occur is natu- 
ral, and hence the necessity of punish- 
*mont. But it is doubtlTn if at fi rst 
man had any idea of absolute^HCTivi- 
dual liberty, for it would seem that 
societies weie originally formed of 
families, and that in the beginning the 
father of a family jvas submitted to by 
its members, tha? his word was law, 
and that against his authority none 
dared to rebel. We find the patri- 
archal form of government the basis 
of alb early associations of mgn. It 
was age's long after that the present 
principles of social compacts were first 
acted upon. When the evil of our 
nature had dissolved the natural or 
original bonds of society, the mutual 
interests of men usurped their place, 
and the principle of individual liberty 
shewed lfcself as a base upon which to 
build a social compact. Under the 
patriarchal social system there was no 
principle of punishment, the will of the 
head of a family or body supplying 
its place; but now that another system 
is recognised, which may be called 
social system, founded on mutual inte- 
rests, a principle is necessary. Crime 
may be defined 10 be a resumption of sa- 
crificed personal liberty by individuals; 
for, as a certain portion of that freedom 
is given up, or the use of it refrained 
from, in every social body to ensure 
mutual benefit, any resumption of that 
portion must endanger the continuance 
of mutual benefit. Punishment may be 
defined as the resumption of sacrificed 
personal liberty by society, for individ- 
uals committing crime sever the bonds 
by which society is withheld from the use 
of absolute liberty towards them . The 
compact is broken, and what the indivi- 
duals resume towards society, they, by 
the very act, enable society to use also. 
But society is not at liberty to attach! 
any punishment it may please to any 
particular crime. The nature of the 
punishment depends upon that of the 
crime ; the one must be analogous to' 
the other : what is the crime in the in- 
dividual; should be the punishment] 
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inflicted by society ; or where thisciflnot 
take place, the punishment slioulu be 
of so similar a nature to the crime, bliat 
the inconvenience it produces to \he 
individual may be similar to that the< 
crime may produce to society. This 
is not only the just, but the best prin- 
ciple upon which to frame a penal code. 
An individual will soonest be con- 
vinced thus of the inexpediency of 
criminal conduct ; and what tlte cri- 
minal perceives by the action of re- 
sumed libeTty upon him, in the par-' 
ticiITIu way he resumed it himself, 
other members of society perceive by 
observing that action. This relative 
connexion of crime and punishment 
has been greatly lost sight of ; nations 
having gradually crept out of savage 
life to civilised, have retained with 
various modifications the punishments 
used by their nomadic ancestors ; to 
whom* a “ wild justice,” as it ha* been 
called, supplied the place o V a true 
principle of judicature : moreover, crime 
has been confounded with Sin ; that 
which is inexpedient, with that which 
is wrong ; and, consequently, punish- 
ments have lost much of their beneficial 
effects. t 

Crime, as we have said, if a disre- 
spect of the conditions under which it 
is agreed to live ; but sin is a disrespect 
of the laws of God : the first is inexpe- 
dient, the latter wrong.* Hence great- 
ness of sin does not constitute greatness 
of crime, and the degree of one is no 
standard by which to measure the other. 
God can alone decide upon the sin- 
fulness of our actions ; we but judge 
of their effects upon society ; and ac- 
cording as they are mischievous, so 
should punishments be appoitioned. 

Crimes have been classed under 
four heads : — 

1. Crimes against religion. 

2. Crimes against morality. 

3. Crimes against public tranquillity - 

4. Crimes against personal security. 

\ Punishments also may be classed 
i under four similar general heads : — 

| 1. Deprivation of the advantages to 

[be derived from leligion, or religious 
‘ disabilities. 

2. Ditto, ditto, attached to purity of 
morals, or public infamy. 


3. Ditto, ditto, to be derived from 
public tranquillity. 

4. Ditto, ditto, ditto, personal se- 
curity. 

We come now to a consideration of 
the proportion that punishments should 
bear to crimes. *it has already been 
said that this depends upon the mis- 
chievousness 'of the effects they may 
produce, which is determined by t,he 
difficulty of discovery, difficulty and 
necessity of prevention, and the degree 
of injury done.f The first influences 
the degree of punishment, because the 
more easily a crime may be committed, 
the less easy is it to discover the criminal, 
and the greater should therefore be the 
inconveniences resuming from discovery. 
So likewise of Qiflbulty and necessity 
of prevention, for the greater that is the 
greater must be the means required to 
accomplish prevention. In the same 
manner, severity of punishment must 
increase with degree of injury, because 
the resulting evils arc greater. 

Crimes against feligion arc of two 
kinds. J Simple saci ilegc*; andsacn- 
leges which, by distuibing the exercise 
of ivligion, interfere with the peace and 
security of the person. *i he punish- 
ments for simple sacrileges are expul- 
sion from the church and from the 
society of the religious, together with 
such similar means as muv lend to 
excite a sense of shame. The* punish- 
ments for the second kind of sacrilege 
should be those for simple sacrilege, 
with the addition of such punishments, 
natural to the third and fourth kind of 
crimes, as the degree ®f interference 
with publip peace and personal security 
may justify4 

A sacrilege »s inexpedient, because a 
contempt of religion is injurious to 
society. 

The futility of using punishments 
irrelative to the crime, has been re- 
markably shewn with regard to sacri- 
lege. The man would now in this 
country be thought foolish or insane 
who proposed to punish profane 
swearing by cutting the tongue out 
or piercing it with a hot iron, by 
drowning, by removal of the upper lip, 
or such like ; yet it is not very long 
since such penalties obtained. The 


r * By inexpedient, I understand that which is productive of evil to one another ; 
fby wrong, that which is productive of evil to oneself, as a responsible moral agent* 
t See Paley’s Essay on Crimes and Punishments. 

$ See Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 
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reason is, that they bear no affinity to 
the effects profane swearing has upon 1 
society. That pecuniary exaction in 
English courts of justice is equally 
silly as far as its object may be pre- 
ventive, from a similar want of an- 
alogy. # 

But it is principally in the penalties 
attached to sectarianism and scepticism 
by the established church, that the 
melancholy evidence exists of the 
errors we may commit when truth is 
hidden. Sectarianism and scepticism 
only become crimes when they interfere 
with public tranquillity or personal 
security. 

What a sad error was that into which 
the heat of religious controversy led 
our ancestors, whey protestantism, 
however harmless, 1 •was made a crime; 
when the relation of man to his Maker 
was confounded with that of man to 
man ; when the creature sought to 
aveuge what he deemed the insuhed 
lionoui of the Creator, and the v^isdom 
of this world sat in the judgment-seat 
of Wisdom that is infinite; when 
minister of peace became servants of 
discoid ! it &eemed like the passage 
of the ungej of wrath over our hdtiscs. 
If religious tenets may interfere with the 
public tranquillity, those holding them 
should be subject to political disabilities, 
but not to persecution. The means of 
intei fere nee society has a right to take 
away, for the possession of those means 
is contrary to the principle upon which 
society is based. 

If religious tenets may interfere with 
personal security, those holding them 
should be Subject to personal as well 
as political control ; this must be rarely 
the case, but the Thugs* may be cited 
as an example. Alsfc the tenets pe- 
culiar to certain times, as those of the 
papists who persecuted proteslants, 
or who would still persecute them, 
ought to render all holding them liable 
to control, as injurious to the state. 

Crimes against morality are of one 
kind — infamous, and should all be 
punished, so that infamy may attach 
itself to the criminal. As all crimes 
of this class are more or less obnoxious 
to peace and happiness, the criminal 
should be deprived of the advantages 
which the enjoyment of that he may 
have interfered with can confer. Fines, 
imprisonment, expulsion from home 
and society, and suchlike punishments, 
should be added to public infamy, as 
occasion may require and circumstances 


Punishment . 

authorise. But unless injury to the 
perspn, sufficient to endanger life, be 
added to the immorality of the crime, 
thei punishment of death is not ana- 
logous, and therefore ought not to be 
i used. It is vvitli these crimes that 
greatness of sin has not unfrequently 
been allowed to determine the degree 
ofrpunishment ; it is here we are very 
liable to allow that detestation of 
moral obliquity which all but the most 
depraved are conscious of, to influence 
our conduct towards the social crimi- 
’ nai, when fixing on the punishment to 
be awarded. We almost insensibly 
permit ourselves to judge , and forget 
that it is only as depravity affects the 
interests of society that it is open to 
punishment. 

There is also Another cause neces- 
sitating great caution in passing all 
legislative enactments bearing upon 
this brauch of criminal jurisprudence. 
Crimes against ^morality are most fre- 
quently the effects of pernicious laws, 
preventing the proper flow of the pas- 
sions ; thereby removing all power of 
control over them, and neutralising 
the fear of consequeuces. For when 
laws oppose the natural progress of 
desire, lligy force it into the unnatural. 
It is v^V generally more easy to pre- 
vent immorality by au alteration of 
the law, than by its fulfilment. History 
declares to us most plainly that the 
cause of great licentiousness is almost 
invariably to be found in the law of 
the land ; the law having served td 
perpetuate original vicious habits ancti 
assisted in the growth of each root ana 
branch, untif, like the banyan-trea 
of the East, dissolute myriads enjoj 
themselves in the depths of it| 
shade. It is to this cause thaf 
an attentive observer may trace th 
ruins of many empires, the rise c 
many revolutions, and the desolation c 
many a fair laud. To the operation c 
•some law with regard to moralit) 
which had not the analogy of crirn 
and punishment for its base, may b 
attributed the loss of virtuous principle 
in almost all nations, the consequel 
loss of peace, and the destruction thi 
follows. Society is a temple Virtt 
will take long to rear, but Vice ms 
destroy it in a day. What occupi 
the one for ages to strengthen, the oth 
can enervate in an hour. Let 
thauk God that the face of our count 
has not felt the veil of peace remov< 
for many years, that our fields and o 
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towns, our liills and valleys, have not 
for long been laid waste by the riotous 
progress of civil discord. For to what 
is this owing? To two things — a 
greater correctness in the penal cotc 
than that possessed by other countries, « 
and to the sweet influence of Christ- 
ianity, in its simplest purity, which 
opposes its beautiful precepts to tfte 
instigations of Passion, drives Immo- 
rality into dark corners, and makes 
it whisper its desires in secret pfaces. 
But let us beware : has our constitution t 
kept pace \Tlth the political, or cftr 
churfii with the religious wants of the 
kingdom 7 We seem to be on the eve 
of an eruption; the depths of society 
are shaken . 

Crimes of the third kind are those 
which most immediately disturb the 
public tranquillity. Such as political 
agitation, to a degree that interrupts 
the progress of social order; excite- 
ment of men’s minds Against the Esta- 
blished condition of things ; and other 
attacks upon the police of the fountry, 
prejudicial to general content and quiet- 
ude. When the>e crimes proceed to 
such an extreme that they interfere 
with personal security, they combine 
with crimes of the fourth kintf, and the 
punishments should also combine in 
due proportion. Climes against the 
[public tranquillity are more frequent in 
[countries whose constitutions assimilate 
So our own ; because the more perfect 
Ithe liberty of the subject, the more 
shelter is afforded to the agitator; and 
[until agitation become direcily destruc- 
tive to society, or so fir disturb thg 
)ublic tranquillity as to endanger per- 
sonal security, the agitator escapes with 
mpunity. But the evil and the re- 
nedy come equally from the same 
lource. Although agitators carry on 
heir schemes in our country with 
mpunity, so nicely may the const 1- 
ution be adapted to the natural tone 
f thought and habit of the people,' 
bat, as the aim of the one is security, 

> is the maintenance of all that contri- 
utes to that aim the sober desire of 
le other; and however much agitation 

( appear to gain at the moment of 
jment, it has ever been, and we 
will ever continue to be found, 
he moment the cause of agitation 
moved, the mind of the people 
ns to its natural tone, which is 
tially Conservative. Neither of 
i parties known as Whigs and Ra- 
s will ever retain a permanent 


hold of the heart of the people. It 
* is confidence in the firmly rooted feel- 
ing of the people in favour of the aun 
of the constitution, that enables us to 
leave acts unpunished and persons 
at liberty, that in most other countries 
would <be subject to severe penalties. 
Imprisonment anti exile would await 
many in oth^r lands, who pass un- 
touched from town to town in this, 
spreading their pestiferous sophistry 
among the lower orders. 

Imprisonment and exile are the pu- 
nislimefits analogous to such crimes, 
because one of the greatest benefits of 
public tranquillity is uninterrupted pio- 
secution of lawful purpose. Fvery dis- 
turbance Interferes v\ith this. lie who 
disturbs the public tranquillity, should 
therefore be prevented from prosecuting 
lawful purposes in the country dis- 
turbed. Confiscation of propeity may 
be resorted to also, where property is 
ofWn used as a means to create rii>tui fi- 
ance ; rbut tins is a pt unity it is well to 
refrain from infljetijig as much a* 
possible, for some who have committed 
no crime niaj f thus he made to sufici. 

lleccaria has observed of ct lines of 
the fourth class, that u personal security 
being the pimcipal end of all society, 
and that to which. every citizen has an 
undoubted right, it becomes indispen- 
sably necessan that to these (Mimes 
the greatest of all punishments should 
be assigned.” And Montesquieu has 
said with regard to these punishments, 
that they “ are derived from the nature 
of the ,thing, founded on reason and 
drawn from the very source of good 
and evil: they are a kind of retaliation 
by which society refuses security to a 
member who has actually or intention- 
ally deprived an'bther of his security.” 
It is therefore not only indispensably 
necessary, but it is natural ; necessary, 
because the crimes being greater, the 
means of prevention must be giealer; 
natural, because he who attacks the life, 
liberty, or possessions of another, with- 
draws his own life, liberty, or posses- 
sions from the protection of the laws. 

Crimes against personal security arc 
of two kinds: violence to the person, 
and violence to* property. So many 
things intervene to affect the degree of 
criminality, that great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in apportioning the punish- 
ments correctly. Legislators, in order 
to avoid the labour of reducing the 
criminal law in this respect to a fit 
degree of perfection, have been used to 
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reason themselves into the propriety or 
necessity of an injurious generalization. 
Equal punishments have been applied 
to unequal crimes; the greater has 
thus been left with scarce any punish- 
ment, and if it happen to be at all 
affinitive to the less, or if motives 
should prompt a man Jo commit* the 
greater with the less, in order to lessen 
the chance of discovery, nothing exists 
in the Mature of the punishment to 
prevent it. As for instance, where 
robbery with and without murder are 
equally punished, a robbery is seldom 
Committed but the peison robbed is 
also murdered. Analogy being de- 
parted from, the end of punishment is 
lost. There is a particular desyec of 
severity with which* it is natuial to 
punish any crime, an^ a greater or less 
degree will produce impunity. Eor 
when a punishment is too severe, men 
will neglect to prosecute offenders; 
and when it is not severe enough, th(^ 
tenor it instils is insufficient to deter. 
Besides, the end of punishment* is 
never attained, cxce|* the effects of it 
me analogous to the effects *>f crime; 
and this cannot be when equal punish- 
ments are applied to unequal crime*, 
either one waj^or the other. A gene- 
ralization of punishment also leads to 
the frequent use of the prerogative of 
pardon ; which is a great evil, as it 
lessens both the effect of pardon and 
the* teiror of punishment. It also in- 
creases the probability of the privilege 
being abused ; for it tends to lessen the 
sense of the impoi lance of that privi- 
lege, and thereby renders it liable to 
the influence of.“ extrinsic and oblique 
considerations.” * Such, for instance, 
as that of public opinion, wl^n it may 
he necessary to conciliate^ or gain the 
favour of the public. Such consider- 
ations may be unnoticed by the person 
influenced, but nevertheless will exist. 

Pardons have been very frequent of 
late in this kingdom, when it cannot be 
denied that public opinion has been full 
in favour of pardon, but waning to 
the ministry. We do not say that such 
an “ oblique consideration” was the 
immediate cause; but may it not have 
been proximate? There are other 
causes, a mistaking and morbid philan- 
thropy, a misappiehension of the con- 
nexion of crime and punishment, or of 
the effects punishments properly ad- 


ministered will produce. But whatever 
tfie caise, the effects may be most 
lamentlble. What is considered just 
by thalaw of the land, should be con- 
sider^ just by the executive, if the law 
is to be respected by the people. If 
tfte law be unjust, let it be altered ; but 
as long as it remains, let it be carried 
into gxecution. Surely there can be no 
necessity to point out, either from his- 
tory or by reason, the evils that must 
follow 4 non-observance of the law 
by the executive. It is an abuse of its 
pew^’s. *» 

The evil effects of generalizatiorrsre 
seen also in the failure of transportation 
as a punishment; of flogging; but 
above all, in the too- frequent resort to 
the punishment of death, which has 
produced # the most painful lesults. 
That punishment has lost almost all 
moral effect upon the minds of the 
people ; an execution has become an 
occasion for holiday debauchery; an 
outciy for its abolition is raised ; winch 
is natural, for men have foi gotten where 
it may be Salutary in witnessing where 
it is not, — they have lost the knowledge 
of its justice in the evidence of its in- 
justice ; while, among the lower orders, 
a callous indifference has usurped the 
place of a Salutary terror. It is a 
question, indeed, even supposing the 
punishment of death right, if execution 
should be public? Whether it would 
not have been belter had the last 
moments of criminals been concealed 
from the public eye ? If some gloomy 
gate of death or bridge of sighs were to 
separate the condemned from his fellow r 
creatures previous to his death, instead 
of its taking place upon the open 
scaffold ? The more mystery there is- 
the more awe is felt. 

Violence offered to the person should 
meet with imprisonment, together with 
compulsory, mental and bodily, labour; 
which, if necessary, should be enforced 
by Rental and bodily chastisement. 
Imprisonment is analogous to thr crime, 
because onc^ofthe effects of violence to 
the person is interruption to liberty of 
action. Compulsory labour is analo- 
gous, because another of the effects of 
violence to the person is deprivation 
of the power to perform the duties of a 
citizen, which compels others to in- 
creased exertions, both mental and bo- 
dily. Mental labour, which is of 


Paley. 
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service to the criminal, should Hie en- 
forced by a deprivation of such cAitwart[ 
means of mental recreation as Custom 
may have rendered important : for to 
obtain means of enjoyment, is a ultural 
incentive to mental exertion ; and bodily 
labour should also be enforced by cof- 
poral chastisement, for the evasion of 
pain is a natural incentive to bodily 
exertion. * 

Violence to property should be pu- 
nished with a proportionate deprivation 
of property, where possible; also with 
imprisonment and compulsory laboiv. 
Thi,. deprivation of property should at 
least be double: a restitution of the 
things, or of things equivalent in value 
to those which have been lost, and a 
deprivation equal to that contemplated, 
to shew the inexpediency of the crime, 
and to punish. Imprisonment and 
compulsory labour are analogous, be- 
cause violence to property produces ef- 
fects similar to tho$e of violence to the 
persVn ; and because the ciiminal 
should, if it be possible, be made to 
restore by labour the valu* of that to 
which he has offered violence. 

Violence to the person and property 
of the sovereign authority, are crimes 
of a more dangerous nature than vio- 
lence to the person or property of the 
subject, and should theiefbre be pu- 
nished with proportionate seventy . 
For the soveieign authority is the ag- 
gregate of the portions of sacrificed 
liberty, and the parent, as it were, of the 
state. Injury to that which is consti- 
tuted of the essentials to social liberty, 
is more dangerous than injury to pri- 
vate persons. The crimes of children 
against their parents are more heinous 
than those of man to man. The sove- 
reign authority is a Pandora’s box 
which every injury may open, when 
all the evils and distempers that wis- 
dom and experience have inclosed in 
it may again get out to plague man- 
kind. But legislators have been guilty 
of great fa&lt, in making all crimes 
against the head of the state punishable 
with death. Equal punishments should 
not attach to unequal crimes. Every 
crime against the head of the state 
is not of a parricidal nature. 

AV hen violence to the person is offered, 
of that degree that the intent is to take 
away life, or that life is lost, life is 
forfeited. This is disputed. In the 
first place, it is said that “ man has no 
right over the life of man.” This is an 
untenable position; its refutation is 


contained in itself. No man has a 
right to’ attack the life of another. 
Every man has a light to defend his 
life, when attacked. The defence of 
life involves the necessity of the sacri- 
fice of life; therefore, man has a right 
over the life of man. In the se- 
cond place, it is said that “ Society 
has no right t8 take away the life of 
mail.” Tlys is Beccaiia’s position ; 
and he seeks to establish it thys : “ Ak 
no man gave up a light to his lift* m 
the portion ofpnvate liberty he sacri- 
ficed for the good of the public, the 
laws* which are the sum or aggregate 
of those portions, have no right to take 
away his life.” This aigumont admits 
of a very clear disproof. Every man, in 
the portion of hbeity he saclificed for 
the general gcyid, gave up the liberty to 
take away the lift? of another ; for one of 
the conditions of society is, that no 
member shall take away the life of 
another — a condition that could not be 
unless the liberty to do so had been 
given up. J f any oik* resume the li~ 
beity to lake away the life ot another, 
it is aUn ie, umed towards lum by so- 
ciei\. in fact, he who lcsumcs this 
liheitv, society the light to resume 
if also. In the third jilaco, it is said 
that punishments which do not involve 
death aic adequate to the picvcnuon of 
muidci. Now we hope we ha\o esta- 
blished the fact, that the efficacy of 
punishment depends upon its analogy 
to crime. If, therefore, it be proved 
that no punishment but that of death is 
analogous to the crime of murder, the 
iriefficacy of any other punishment is 
proved. At any rate the punishment 
of death is just, for the justice of a 
punishnfent depends on its being an 
exertion rff absolute liberty by society, 
in the way it has been resumed by the 
individual. If society do not follow 
this rule, the heaviest and severest 
penalty may be attached to the slightest 
offence. 

It may seem an argument in favour 
of retaliation, to say that violent and 
sudden death is the only analogous 
punishment to the crime of homicide; 
but a little reflection will prove it is 
not so. The analogy is not strictly in 
the deed, but in thegcneral result. The 
particular effect of the loss of eyes is 
loss of sight, but the general depend- 
ence upon others, and the analogous 
penalty, is not the loss of eyes or the 
loss of sight, but of independence. 
The particular social effect of homicide 
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is removal from society, but the general 
is removal from the face of the earth — 
an un remediable loss ; and it is manifest, 
that the only analogous punishment is 
repetition of itself. There is no state 
of life in which a murderer could be # 
) laced, the effects of which, either upon 
limself or society, in any way equal 
those of the crime. Not upon iflmself, 
because Ije has taken away life, and his 
own is not taken away; not upon so- 
ciety, for, as was said, murder is not 
simply a removal of an individual from* 
c ociety, but from the face of the earth. 
No member of society, in weighing the 
^fnsequences of murder against the 
crime, could discover in the evils at- 
tached to some particular "condition of 
life those consequent on «nufder; for 
death cannot be imitated, and where 
the consequent evils or the punishments 
are not, at least, equal to the evils 
of the crime, they are not adequate to 
prevent crime. 

Again, it has been affirmed that the 
punishment ol death cannbt be recon- 
ciled with the law of God. Why, it 
is itself a law of God — one of tl^ Hist. 
Immediately after the flood, it was an- 
nounced to Noah tffat murder was to 
be punished with death, and tlje reason 
given, — not from any wickedness it 
might prevent, not to gratify any sense 
of revenge, not for any effect it might 
produce, not for any time, not for any 
particular people, but because nr\an was 
the image of God. The Saviour of 
man came to establish, not to destroy 
the law : he came to clear it of the in- 
terpretations men had* clouded it with, 
and to teach that it was binding on gll. 
What was this law? Certainly# the 
moral law, which he laboured to per- 
fect, shewing its true spirit, of which 
not one jot nor one tittle shall be ne- 
glected with impunity. This moral 
law was adapted by God himself to the 
peculiar condition of the Jewish nation. 
A penal code was framed by him for 
the Jews : and legislators should keep 
to the principles there developed, as to 
the adaptation of the moral law to so- 
ciety, if they wish to perfect the penal 
codes of their own countries. J3ut in 
this code we find thegeueral command 
with regard to wilful homicide (whether 
actual or designed) repeated, and the 
same reason given as before ; so that, 
were ,'i not socially just to punish that 
crime with death, it is no less the duty 
of a Christian, because God has or- 
dained that “ whoso sheddelh man’s 
VOL. xx. no. cxx. 


bloofl, by/man shall his blood be 
shed,” “ fqJ in the image of God created 
he him” 9 

it may be as well to correct here 
a mistake with regard to the effect of 
bodily suffering. We shall quote fiom 
Beccaria : “ Continuance not intense- 
ness of p<fln has the greatest effect upon 
the mind, for our sensibility is more 
easily and more powerfully affected 
by weak but fepeated impressions, than 
by a violent or momentary impulse. 

Tile death of a criminal is a ter- 

rible, but a momentary spectacle ; ancl 
therefore a less efficacious method of 
deterring others, than the continued 
example of a man deprived of his li- 
berty, condemned as a bgast of burdeu 
to repair by 1 ir labour the injury he 
has done to society.” Leaving out of 
the question the possibility of any 
labour repairing the injury done by 
nvurder, let «s examine* whether con-# 
( tinuance or exce*ss of pain produce the 
greatest effect. 0 

The sensation of pain is evidently 
given us, as far as our actions are con- 
cerned, as a means to preserve the 
body from destruction; as a warning 
to induce us to rgfrain from acts in- 
jurious to our naaterial system, which 
thereby may be rendered incapable 
of fulfilling its purposes. Now the 
greater the injury consequent upon any 
act, the more instantaneous and exces- 
sive the pain. Therefore nature seeks 
to produce the greatest effect by more 
immediate and excessive pain. Con- 
* tinuance of pain we *find generally 
where it is* of no use as a warning, and 
where it becomes a necessary evil 
rather than a good, the mind is wearied 
not affrighted ; and, unless supported 
by religion, if it do not sink with 
suffering into a drivelling idiocy, or 
bur>t the bonds and become raving 
mad, will probably seek relief by a vo- 
luntary severance of the tie of existence. 
The sensation, then, of continued pain is 
not so naturally a framing as the excess 
of pain ; neither is the sight of it, for 
familiarity with danger does not in- 
crease the fear of it. Besides does 
a punishment of continued pain do 
away with the puuishment of death? 
Is it not wearing to death ? Have we 
any right to inflict continued pain on 
any one? Is the general effect of any 
crime continued pain? 

If it be affirmed continued slavery is 
not continued pain, let us compare it 
with Meath, and see which is most 
3 A 
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likely to deter a man from oommfcting 
murder. Death we know to -be terrible, 
not only as a punishment, b.it because 
it is a plunge into the dark, 1(he other : 
let us go and observe a string qf men 
enslaved for life; the labour is not 
more than that of the husbandman, and 
is less felt ; for to the convict it is an 
inevitable misfortune, to the husband- 
man a work, that fear of starvation and 
a winter store of warmth? renders one 
of anxiety as well as necessity. The 
convick has a house provided foV him, 
plenty of food and good drink, clothing, 
tire ; the poor man has to provide them. 
The convict goes to his work as a 
beast to his burden ; the labourer has 
the cares of the world oppressing him. 
The mind of the convict soon loses, in 
the inevitableness of his condition, 
much of its acuteness; and he who 
watches him forgets the vague report of 
^ some old crime in compassion ; is led 
in time, from constant observation, to 
view his condition with indifference — 
perhaps to compare it with his own, 
and reason himself into a belief that it 
is better. Where is the terribleness 
of perpetual slavery ? Besides, it i.. 
necessary to make. perpetual slavery 
a punishment for less offences ; and 
thus, again, it is inadequate. Feelings, 
it seems to us, are here allowed to 
interfere with the course of justice. 
But where they would, they are false, 
and ought not to be indulged : the 
consequences must be evil. For where 
justice is trifled with, the incentives to 
crime increase. 4 

Of course, in thus endeavouring to 
shew that the punishment of death 
is just and necessary, it is understood 
that the acts of idiots, madmen, and 
others, whose actions are beyond the 
control of reason (the cause of that want 
of control being no voluntary produc- 
tion), can only subject such beings 
to superintendence, to a Iocs of per- 
sonal freedom, &e. 

Palliative or exaggerating circum- 
stances must also frequently occur with 
regard to all crimes. No general rule 
can be applicable; but certainly it 
is best to name the punishment analo- 
gous to the simple offence, and leave 
the executive to restore the analogy 
where it is rendered imperfect. 

Paley has said there are two sorts of 
judicature : 


1'. Assigns capital punishments to 
few offences, and invariably inflicts 
them ; 

2. Assigns capital punishments to 
many offences, and inflicts them on a 
few examples only of each kind. 

The second of these is that on which 
the criminal jurisprudence of this 
countfy has been conducted. Its fail- 
ure is to be attributed to its want of 
accordance with the principle of ana- 
logy. The first, which the legislature 
..has been recommended to adopt, is a 
nearer approach to a rational system ; 
but, unless the principle of analogy be 
adopted, the invariable infliction of 
capital punishments cannot be just. 
It would, as Paley has said, make the 
execution o f the law more sanguinary 
than is either necessary or endurable. 
In ' 1837, had the recommendation of 
the commissioners been carried into 
effect, four hundred and fifty-six ex- 
ecutions must have taken place in 
ibis country ; as it was, there were 
only eight. * 

The true system of judicature may 
thus be defined : — One that assigns 
capital punishment to those offences 
only to which it* is analogous, and 
never inflicts them where the analogy 
is rendered incomplete. Now, fiom 
what we have said, death can only 
be inflicted where there is loss of life, 
or loss of life intended ; and in cases of 
high treason of a parricidal kind. The 
law, therefore, has yet to be much 
altered, if it be advisable to make the 
latter conformable to just practice. 

We must now- conclude. We have 
sought to elucidate the true theory 
of punishments, to reduce it to that 
“ geometrical precision which the mists 
of sophistry, the seduction of elo- 
quence, and the timidity of doubt, are 
unable to resist.”* The application of 
the theory to practice, though a diffi- 
cult, is not an insurmountable labour ; 
and, if philanthropy be the mainspring 
of legislation, that labour must be a 
pleasure to those of whose duties it 
forms a principal part. Our principal 
reason for writing was to remove, if 
possible, the prejudice existing against 
the punishment of death. We fear 
that prejudice has already c&used much 
evil, and if we shall have succeeded 
at all in that object, our gratification 
will be great. 


* Beccaria. 
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Ciiap. I.— London Shops. 

A very high authority — ev%n no less 
than John Britton, F.S.A., &c. &c. 
himself — assures us, at least Hhs as- 
sured her mnjesty, that art, science, 
literature* and almost evciy thing else, 
are all “ approaching to a fulness and 
altitude which cannot fail to astonish* 
even human wisdom.” Some may 
be of opinion, that it doej not require 
much to astonish the kind of wisdom 
referred to. B^ that as it may, Johnls 
oracular speech has a deeper meaning 
than it first appears to possess f indeed, 
at first, it appears to have no meaning 
at all. For a long time, it strangely 
perplexed even that portion ol human 
wisdom which has fallen to our lot, 
till a ray shot through the intellectual 
fog of mystic style, and revealed to us 
the actual meaning. The plain English 
of the matter is, that art, and every 
filing else, are going up-hill ; as 
such an ordinary expression would 
have been quite offt of place in a 
dedication to royalty, with inimitable 
felicity of invention does Mr. Button 
clothe it in all due pomp and dignity, 
translating it into “ approaching an 
altitude.” Any child knows the mean- 
ing of “ going up-hill,” whereas u ap- 
proaching an altitude ” is a delightful- 
ly poetical phrase. However agreeable 
the discovery we have made, the solu- 
tion which, (Edipus-Jite, we have given 
to Mr. Britton’s enigmatical language 
carries with it by no means the most 
cheering information. After all we are, 
it seems, only approaching an altitude ; 
consequently, there is a very great deal 
of up-hill work for us to perform before 
we arrive at the top of it. As for Art, 
poor soul, she appears to lag sadly be- 
hind, and seems likely, for some time 
to come at least, to remain at the bot- 
tom of the hill, until some one shall 
. kindly undertake to help the old dame 
forward, and give her a lift. After all, 
too, who will assure us that w^ shall 


not hAre other and steeper hills to scale, 
when we have ascended the “altitude ” 
we are no^v only approaching? — 

“ Hills climb o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise.” 

However, thjft is Mr. Posterity’s affair; 
consoling ourselves, therefore, with say- 
ing “ iiprfrs nous le ddluge,” we wil^, 
just take a look at one or two things, 
that appear to be in the van of the 
march of civilisation, and to be within 
a few steps of the summit of that same 
altitude to which our English sphinx* 
so decorously aHudes. 

Many of our modern London shops 
appear already to have reached their 
climax — that ne plus ultra altitude, 
where the possibility of further advance • 
is denied. We *m ay venture to assert 
# that, in comparison with several of 
them, the palaces of our ancient so- 
vereigns cut a sorry figure. How 
little would Alfred the Great feel 
himself, could he take a peep at the 
splendours of suclfc shops as those of 
our Everingtons and Holmeses ! How 
would the haughty Wolsey feel abashed, 
could he compare his own littered- 
down state- chambers, with the well- 
carpeted floors on which he might walk 
as the customer of a tradesman ! We 
ourselves may be a nation of shop- 
keepers ; but as for our shops, many 
*of them rival palaces injhe luxury and 
costliness they display. “ Surpass ” 
would be a more correct expression 
than “ rival,” since in some things 
they certainly exhibit a prodigality 
exceeding every thing of the same 
kind elsewhere — at any rate, in the 
article of plate-glass, which is fre- 
quently displayed in such amplitude of 
expanse, as to exceed the dimensions 
of a usual-sized sash square, as mych 
as an atlas folio Tloes a pocket duo- 
decimo. Neither is it in windows alone 
that this display of glass takes place, it 
being very often applied in the form of 
mirrors with equal lavishness. Two 


* Our F.S.A. shews himself a sphinx in issimo, when he tells us that the 
Spanish term for architect is " El maestro de obsa paredissear !” Surely some mis- 
chievous wag must have been hoaxing him, and have palmed that gibberish upon 
him as pure Castilian. This learned gentleman is now going about, exclaiming, like 

Volpone— . 

1 ** I am unmasked, unspirited, undone. 

And well he may, for he has lately been Probed to tie quick. 
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centuries ago, the use ofloo^ing-gtasses 
was never dreamed pf, except for the 
toilet; and when it did begin to be 
introduced among the furniture decora- 
tion of rooms, it was in such little bits, 
that a person could scarcely obtain a 
view of his whole face in qne. Nor 
does decoration stop here : mahogany, 
bronze, gilding, scagliola, papier-mache 
ornaments on walls an^ ceilings, are 
applied with unsparing hand. And, 
then^’vhat a perfect blaze of light do 
-.--.nil the superior shops eftnit of an 
evening ! 

Were it not a matter of every day, 
or, rather, of every night occurrence — 
were it but as rare as a public illumi- 
nation — all London would be out of 
doors to gaze and wonder at the ra- 
diance, the glare and glitter, compared 
with which the splendour of Vauxhall 
is dinginess,* murkiness^ and gloom ; 
whereas now people p^ss unconcerned- 
ly along, scarcely deigning to glance a 
second time at what they would else 
run miles to behold. 

There is no rule without an excep- 
tion, for even that which is geneiallv 
considered to admit of none, and 
therefore flatly to contradict the rule 
itself, has many exceptions to it ; 
since, though at first it may appear a 
downright truism to say that in Lon- 
don nothing can be seen for nothing, 
without unloosing your purse-strings, 
such, in this matter, is not the 
case* Tout au contraire , exhibitions 
are provided gratuitously for all who 
choose to makfe use of their^eyesight in 
looking at them — from the extremity, 
we were going to say, of Whitechapel 
to Ilyde Park Corner, but certainly 
from Cornhill to Bond Street. You are 
not merely permitted, but every means 
short of actual compulsion are em- 
. ployed, in order to persuade you to 
stop and gaze at the marvels that lure 
your attention on each side of the way. 
And marvellous it truly is to contem- 
plate and reflect upon the countless 
myriads of objects that there present 
themselves, from articles of utility and 
necessity, to those of prodigal luxury 
and the most ingenious imaginable 
uselessness; from those which entice 
by their extraordinary cheapness, to 
others which entice still more by 
their fascinating dearness. The man 
who can walk unassailed by a wish 
through this formidable array of tempt- 
ations, legion after legion, must be 
either an absolute two-legged stock, 


or a consummate philosopher. At 
every step he takes he is reminded of 
a want ; and of those roost insatiable 
of all wants, the cravings of vanity. 
Many a one who could pass a butcher’s 
' or poulterer’s shop, those well-stored 
museums r of anatomical and ornitholo- 
gical specimens, unmoved, finds all 
his prudential resolutions suddenly 
thaw and give way as he stands before 
the “ too, too solid ” crystal, from be- 
a hind which temptation shoots forth its 
* keenest darts from diamond-rings and 
golden snuff-boxes. 

Never should we have done, were 
we to attempt to recount all the stars- 
that compose this galaxy of exhibitions : 
all, therefore, that we can take upon us 
to do is to' note one or two of them. 
Let us begin with a note of admiration, 
coupled with a caution. The admira- 
tion is justly due to the wonderful skill 
with which the ne plus ultra perfection 
of nature is imitated ; the caution, to 
the danger attending such sirenlike 
deceptions. There can be no harm, 
you will say, in looking at a perruquier s 
shop 7 V. indow : yet, should you happen 
to have a susceptible heart and a lively 
imagination, your peace of mind may 
be ruined for ever. You gaze on one 
of the loveliest countenances you ever 
beheld — one of the most ravishing 
complexion — literally, lilies and roses 
— with a bloom beyond all compare; 
rendered still more ravishing by the 
raven tresses that encircle that snowy 
brow. We have often heard of people 
dying for love ; but the only case of 
the kind which we can positively vouch 
foY is that of poor Sir Dilberry Mopus, 
whG was smitten with the tender, or 
tindery passion, while (being on the 
look-out for a fashionable wig) he heed- 
lessly looked in at a window in Bond 
Street. Poor man ! not being a second 
Pygmalion — consequently, unable to 
charm his charmer into life — he pined 
himself to death. His friends gave out 
that he was disappointed in love — as 
well, indeed, he might be, seeing what , 
was the object of his affections ; but 
that was only a very leetle bit of the 
truth, for had a coroner’s inquest sat 
upon his body, they would have beeu 
justified in returning a verdict of lt un- 
wilful ” murder, and have fixed a shilling 
deodand upon the block. The matter was 
hushed up by the family, and nothing 
more transpired respecting it than a - 
un of Sam Rogers, wh<fceaid it would 
ave been a most capital match, be- 
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cause Sir Dilberry and the lady wre 
both arrant blockheads . 

Turning over Sir Dilberry to the 
first novelist ,who may be in want 
of a pathetic, sentimental, and strik- 
ingly original subject, we must hurry 9 
on. Hurry on! — that’s impossible: 
all the stores of Golconda and Peru 
seem treasured up behind this transpa- 
rent wall qf plarte-glass. Surely, Aladdin 
must have been at work here with his 
lamp. Truly, it would seem that gold 
and diamonds cost jewellers and gold- • 
smiths no more than they do poets, 
but are as plentiful in reality as they 
are in fiction. A few steps further, 
and porcelain jn every variety of tlie 
most brilliant dies, or the Costliest pro- 
ducts of Indian looms, demllnd our 
wonder. You behold shawls that one 
would imagine no one less than an 
Eastern sultana could afford to wear, 
lavishly expanded to view. Displayed 
with the most nicely calculated negli- 
gence and disorder, they frequently pre- 
sent studies for the artist, vthich would 
exercise the mastery of his peacil. 
What bravura of colouring iifothese 
il still-life ” subjects, where tneSnost 
delicate hues, or the richest and most 
gorgeous dies, are intermingled — here, 
sparkling and flickering in ligfit, there, 
lost in obscurity and shade ! Can the 
gayest parterre or bouquet of flowers 
affect the vision more enchantingly ? 
Some one will here interrupt ys, by 
asking how we can reconcile it to our 
conscience thus to put the works of 
nature and those of men — ay, even of 
handicraftsmen and artisans — upon the 
same level. Were we at a loss (or 
better argument, we might justify our- 
selves by examples from poets* innu- 
merable, who, without either intend- 
ing or being suspected of irreverence, 
have tricked out Nature herself in the 
finery of mercers’ or milliners’ shops, 
describing landscapes composed of 
velvet lawns, embroidered meads, 
silver streams, grass strewed with 
pearls, and other whimsical curiosities 
of that sort; yet all the while have the 
assurance to vapour about the sim- 
plicity of their taste, their abhorrence 
of the artificial, and their admiration of 
Nature divested of all meretricious or- 
nament. Meretricious ornament ! — 
modest creatures, when they themselves 
paint Nature’s face an inch thick at 
feast. Whether they have intended to 
* delude others or not, certain it is that 
very many poets halve egregiously de- 


luded themselves, when they represent 
the naturalfand the artificial as being 
utterly distinct, and even opposite. 
Among t)pe rest is Cowper, who with 
most cyiaint antithesis tells us — 

“God made the country, and man made 
# the town.” 

Yet what is the artificial itself but a 
modification of nature ? Man makes 
absolutely nothing. lie fashions, in- 
deed, and combines, according as na- 
ture wfll permit : more than tftat it 
is impossible for him to achieve 1 ?" 
Should there, however, be any hardy 
enough to dissent from this proposition, 
it is for them to prove that the car- 
penter makes timber, and the cook and 
butcher manufaature beef and mutton. 
In one sense, nothing either is or can 
be perfectly artificial — not even the 
most complex contrivance imaginable ; 
and so far *4 artificial m is merely a • 
conventional terrfi, though, at the same 
*time,oneto which well-meaning persons 
attach a vague icfea of something little 
short of rebellious against nature. 

Whether contradicted or not, we 
oertainly incur the risk of being re- 
proached for digressing from our pro- 
fessed subject: qjia, truly, were we to 
give the rein to our fancies, there is 
no saying how far they might carry us. 
Fortunately, we are not altogether so 
John-Gilpinish, but that we can puli 
up our steed, if needs must be. There- 
fore, resisting the manifold lures and 
temptations which, sirenlike, would 
*woo us from our coursg, we, after the 
example off De Vaux, when, 

“ Calmly and unconcern’d, the knight 

Waved aside the treasures bright,” 

resolutely pass on, without stopping to 
expatiate upon the stores of art so pro- 
digally displajed at the windows of 
print-shops ; where, among other won- 
ders of th» pencil, the various portraits 
of her majesty astonish by their per- 
plexing pc )ly- or heteromorphism , and 
almost make us fancy that, in person 
at least, our queen must be a female 
Proteus. We will not even glance at 
the myriads of cabinet pictures which, 
in the form of snuff-box lids, convert 
almost every tobacconists window into 
the counterpart of the exhibition-room 
of the Iloyal Academy ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that while the portraits 
at the latter place gre mostly those of 
mere nobodies, those at the first-men - 
tione<| places ate those of “ world- 
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renowned ” characters, — Wapolbons, 
Wellingtons, and others on that lofty 
sphere. Let no ma& say mat art is 
not popular among us, or tha^it stands 
in need of patronage, when it is patted 
every day by the fingers of nearly the 
whole snuff-taking population. We 
intend at some future timtf to write 
the Storia Pittorica of this delightful 
Tabby * branch of the fine arts ; which 
we shall contrive to render a history 
of Europe, and a sort of cyclopaedia 
Jinto ffie bargain, being naw laking 
lessons in bibliopaia , for that purpose, 
from a very eminent book-maker, f 
With similar forbearance do we turn 
aside from those very enticing architec- 
tural studies, jyhich are to be seen at 
the shops of those ingenious artistes 
styled confectioners, who, with a noble 
disdain of Vitruvian and Pallad ian rules, 
instinctively work out their own ideas 
* most " sweetly,'* and that; too, with flu- 
greater originality than they care to 
lake credit for. Ouj forbearance, in 
passing over the various fabrics exe- 
cuted by them, is all the more praise- 
worthy, because the subject itself is 
quite a virgin theme, not having yet 
been treated of by„any one, while it 
would also be found* no less curious 
than novel. But we have said quite 
enough to convince even the most in- 
credulous, that, whate\er may be the 
case with the contemplative body, the 
contemplative mind may find abundant 
food — that is, the pabulum of reflection 
— in lhc streets of London. A man 
may moralise better by the side of a ' 
gutter than by that of a bfook. At 
all events, it is generally allowed that 
a person of a speculative turn of mind 


cant find no better field for his talents 
than this our great metropolis. 

The curious reader — for the incu- 
rious one has hardly accompanied us 
thus far — has now reached that turning 
jn our article which suddenly brings 
us to thetmore matter-of-fact part of 
our subject, — namely, to the architec- 
ture of our London shops and shop- 
fronts, which, if in several # respects 
better than formerly, are certainly ca- 
pable of much improvement. One 
• alteration, greatly for the better, which 
has taken place, is that the windows, 
instead of being curved, or otherwise 
jutting out, as is still the case with 
same of the older shops in the less- 
frequented streets, are now invariably 
made quite .flat, without projecting at 
alh And, certainly, this is by far the 
more rational mode, because, to say 
nothing of the encroachment on the 
foot-pavement, and the strangely lum- 
bered- up appearance given to the sides 
of the streets by those mean-looking 
excrescences, the old-fashioned ‘curved 
shop -windows were in themselves by no 
means. well calculated to shew goods 
to advantage as those now adopted. 
On the contraiy, in passing by a bowed- 
window gf the kind once in vogue, you 
would see only half, unless you stopped 
and turned your head to look at the 
side turned from you as you came up 
to.it. If, besides, you wish to stop 
and cxgmine any thing placed at one 
corner of it, you could not do so 
without squeezing yourself into a 
cranny — perhaps up against a spout — 
between that anrJ the window of the 
adjoining shop ; for, in those days, the 
door was generally in the centre, 


* We know* not how other etymologists derive tills word, but we ourselves have 
not the slightest doubt that it is merely an abbreviation of tabatiire , a little disguised 
in its orthography, — taba, tabby ; and bestowed, as an appellation of derision, on 
those elderly ladies who were addicted to the not-particularly-captivating habit of 
snuff-taking.’ But although there are now hardly anv snuffers at all among the sex, 
the reproachful term itself is still retained, in defiance of gallantry as well as of truth. 

t The mention of book-making reminds us of the very odd things inserted, as well 
as the many things very oddly omitted, in a recent Architectural Dictionary. Among 
the former is the term “ Knife, ” described as an implement for cutting, with a sharp 
edge j which has occasioned tlio following impromptu : — 

u I really can’t guess, for my life, 

What B could possibly mean 

By so funnily bringing in * Knife,’ 

Save to hint he’s a blade very keen. 

The judgment shewn there I can’t flatter, 

For of words that was merely a waste j 
But ’t had been quite germane to the matter 
To have sjfjken of Scissors and Paste” 
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between a little jutting-out windov^on 
each side of it. Shop-fronts of this 
description are to be seen in nearly all 
the street-views taken about thirty or 
forty years ago ; and, in many instances, 
the windows are so curved as to be 
nearly semicircles : we ma^ therefore* 
suppose that, at the time, such form 
was considered rather a particular 
beauty in itself, than one attended 
with any inconvenience. 

We need not speak of the very 
superior mode in which shop-windows, 
are now fitted up, not merely as re- 
gards the large squares of glass, and 
the more than atlas folio sheets of plate- 
glass, which have of late become almost 
so common as" to cease to excite asto- 
nishment, but also in repeat to the 
framework of the windows, the polished 
brass-work which covers the winddto- 
sill. One contrivance, however, which 
has been but very lately introduced, will, 
when it comes to be more generally 
adopted, greatly enhance the appear- • 
ance of the shops afte* dark, — we 
mean that of throwing a very powerful 
light upon the goods at the window, 
the hist experiment ofwhichlfS^nade, 
we believe, on the Ast side of Temple 
Bar, viz. at the splendid new shop 
opened in St. Paul’s Churchyard by 
Hitchcock and Rogers; which, in point 
of extent, has scarcely a rival in any 
other part of the town. The proprietors 
appear to have spared no cost to ren- 
der their establishment as attractive as 
possible, even to the very labels or 
tickets attached to the goods, which, 
instead of being merely written, are 
tastefully emblazoned on large card- 
boards, in gold, azure, and other jftil- 
liant colours. Still, when we qpme to 
consider this, and some other shop- 
fronts of the same class, aichitecturally, 
we cannot help being offended at a de- 
fect which is here carried H Voutrunce , 
to a much greater degree than any where 
else. In fact, the whole of this unusually 
extensive shop-front presents to the eye 
nothing but glass set in very slender 
upright brass styles, or bars, without 
any apparent support whatever — 
without even jambs to the doors — so 
that the house itself, over thS shop, 
has the look of being miraculously 
suspended in the air, after the fashion 
of Mahomet’s coffin ; and this not par- 
ticularly agreeable appearance is strik- 
ingly increased by its returning on the 
N west side, without any indication of 
prop or stay of any kind beneath 'the 


superincumbent angle of the upper 
part of tli€| structure, which is actually 
suspended lover that comer. There is 
no doubt that sufficient precaution has 
been taken to ensure security ; and so 
far w#are at liberty to admire the skill 
shewn by the builder in achieving what 
is certainly a monsterpiece, if not a 
masterpiece, in construction. His task 
may have been exceedingly difficult; 
yet we are tempted to say, with Dr. 
Johnson, that we wish it had been 
impossibly. It will, perhaps, £e ar- 
gued, that what we here behold kp* 
after all, not a whit more contrary to 
sound architectural taste than a geo- 
metrical staircase, where the steps are 
attached to the wall only at one end. 
The two cases* howevei? are not per- 
fectly similar ; Decause, in the second ■ 
instance, each step is no more than 
either a balcony or large bracket in- 
SQjrted into tfoe wall, whereas, in the 
other, the bressuniers of the floor, above* 
the shop, have to support all the upper 
part of the front, “while they themselves 
seem to rest upon nothing except the 
slight frame in which the glass of the 
Shop- window is fixed. As far, there- 
fore, as the general aspect of such front 
is concerned, the dftect is disagreeable; 
while as regards the lower part, or shop 
itself, taken distinct from the rest, it is 
exceedingly insipid and poor, — very 
little better than what would be pro- 
duced by the same space of unglazed 
opening for the display of goods ; the 
chief difference being, that instead of 
being exposed to injury, the articles so 
exhibited «re protected*by the glass. 

No doubt, every tradesman is anxious 
to make as attractive a display as pos- 
sible of the articles he deals in ; but it 
is, nevertheless, a great error to sup- 
pose that this is best accomplished by 
making the shop-window as large as 
the width of frontage will permit, and 
then to pyt up at it as much as it will 
contain. In fact, this mode — the one 
now almost invajiably resorted to, and 
in many cases carried to an extent 
quite preposterous — rather defeats the 
object aimed at, because it utterly ex- 
cludes all variety of design, or rather 
excludes design itself, — reducing the 
whole front of each shop to only so 
many feet superficial of glass. Hence 
there is nothing to distinguish any one 
shop from the rest — nothing to marie 
it out to the eye from any distance. If 
strikingness of character be at all an 
object worth attending to, it might be 
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far more easily and more satisfactorily 
accomplished by adopting a contrary 
system to that now ip vogui!, dividing 
what is now a single window into dis- 
tinct compartments, the spaces^between 
which would afford room for decora- 
tion, together with ample scope for 
invention. It is true that, #s far as 
mere quantity goes, the display would 
be less than at present ; but then the 
show of goods might f^quently be 
rendered more striking, and might be 
' every day made a fresh one, by some 
v: f the articles being changed. The 
great desideratum, it may be presumed, 
is to render the shop itself a conspicuous 
object — one that cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of every one who passes ; 
and this, we conceive, would, in most 
■cases, be better accomplished by mak- 
ing it a catching architectural “frontis- 
piece ” — no matter how much the space 
now allotted to a window might be 
Trenched upon for such, purpose. 

One disadvantage attending the pre- 
sent practice of mal.ing the whole 
c< shop-front” merely door and window 
is that, when the shops are closed on 
Sundays, they present little more than 
a universal blank — a monotonous line 
of shutters on each* side of the way, 
from one end of a street to the other ; 
whereas, according to the mode here 
suggested, even when closed, there 
would be equal, and were the shutters 
themselves treated as part of the design, 
still greater architectural character and 
effect than at other times. Neverthe- 
less, we have not the slightest expecta- 
tion that any onefwill think of Arrowing 
an idea from the hint we have throwu 
out : for if facts arc obstinate things, 
quite sure are we that prejudices are 
not a whit less so — perhaps, even very 
far the most obstinate of the two; 
nor can it be denied that there is 
at present an exceedingly strong pre- 
judice in favour of immense shop-win- 
dows, such as swallow up the whole 
of a “ shop-fiont.” Yet are we con- 
vinced that, with the aid of a little 
taste and contrivance, an infinitely 
more, striking effect might be produced, 
with half, or less than half, the present 
extent of window, than is now by the 
wbo)e of it. At all events, the first 
* who should have courage to make the 
experiment would find his account in 
it, because the very novelty of its ap- 
pearance would operate as an adver- 
tisetnfoi to his shop. No matter how 
odd ^people might fancy it: act upon 


the ^principle of the old general, who 
usea to wear red-heeled shoes, they 
being at the time a mark of dandyism ; 
and when, as frequently happened, the 
question used to be, “ Pray, who is 
that superannuated old coxcomb in 
Ved-heeled shoes?” the answer inva- 
riably was? “ Oh, that is the celebrated 

(General , who took such and such 

a place.” And yet, though we sincerely 
admire and commend the general's tact, 
we are by no means disposed to bold 
up his taste as an example to be fol- 
lowed. In his case the absurdity might 
be practised with impunity, because it 
was certain to draw forth a most flatter- 
ing distinction, whereas it might happen 
that the same kind of ruse dc guerre 
might lend to a totally opposite reply. 

No; though absurdity would, doubt- 
less, attract notice as soon — perhaps 
much sooner — than the most refined 
taste would do, we must be understood 
as recommending the latter alone. 
When, therefore, we spoke of what 
might be accomplished by a little taste, 
we meant a good deal of taste, and 
that of the very best quality. At the 
same Ahiv, tins sine qua non of ours 
ought not to be co sidered a startling 
condition, because it by no means in- 
volves extra expense, though it cer- 
tainly does a good deal of caution, and 
no little difficulty, — that is, the diffi- 
culty of finding one to whose taste you 
may commit yourself with the most 
perfect Confidence. 

Even at present we have one or two 
things, which, although they do not 
exactly exemplify the mode of design 
we could wish to sec adopted, may be 
quitted as instances of very superior 
taste, and, withal, of more originality 
and study than are to be discovered 
in buildings of far greater importance. 
Among these, we do not hesitate to say 
that the facile pr biceps for recherche 
elegance of design, for purity of taste, 
for happiness of invention, in the whole 
composition, together with admirable 
beauty of finish, is a small shop-front, 
or, rather, a small facade, in Tavistock 
Place. It is an exquisite architectural 
gem — at least every professional man 
and real connoisseur must at once re- 
cognise it as such — although its beau- 
ties and merits are of that kind which 
are not likely to ensure it particular 
attention from persons in general ; be- 
cause in such matters the million are 
apt to form their estimate according ei- 
ther to size or to gaudy showiness. No 
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man who understands architecture can 
look at it without feeling* that the 
worthy George Maddox here worked 
up his ideas con amore , with the relish 
of one*enthusiastically devoted to his 
art for his art's sake. The whole of 
this front — for we ought to ctoserve 
that the design is nof confined to the 
lower part or shop alone — is in per- 
fect keeping : we do not find merely a 
vety good bit in this place, a very nice 
piece of ornament in another ; some- 
thing happy there, and something not 
amiss here ; but the ensemble is com- 
plete : the same taste pervades every 
part; nothing can either be added or 
taken away without detriment to the 
whole. *What simplicity in th£ general 
character of this little fe^ade ! yet, so 
very far is it from* partaking of any 
thing like poverty, that it ie particu- 
larly remarkable for the unusual care 
bestowed upon all its details. Indeed, 
there are only one or two buildings in 
the whole metropolis that can stand 
the test of comparison with it in that 
respect. Examine the capitals and en- 
tablature of the order that forms the 
shop-front itself, and-fS^must allow 
them to b® no less beautiful than 
novel, — that is, supposing you are 
competent to appreciate the originality 
and taste there manifested. After ail, 
it must be allowed to have one unpar- 
donable fault: how great soever may 
be its merits in point of design, it wants 
magnitude, — at least tef give it suffi- 
cient consequence and importance in 
the eyes of ordinary beholders. Truly 
it does ; and so, also, docs that beauti- 
ful little architectural gem of antiquity, 
the monument of Lysicrates,* which, in 
regard to size, is little bdlter than a 
mere model, or toy. 1% be sure, the 
one example is at London, the other at 
Athens; and that, it must be acknow- 
ledged, does make a vast difference in 
the opinion of the vulgar, both learned 
and unlearned. Most certainly, there 
is no denying that Tavistock Place is 
not Athens, any more than that Saffron 
Hill is not Mount Hymettus. 

The only thing that can fairly enter 
the lists with the facade we have been 
speaking of, is the one No. 22 Old 
Bond Street, which is likewise singu- 
larly beautiful, and treated throughout 
with true arlistical feeling. It is the 
production of the Messrs. In wood, or 
of one of the brothers, and it cer- 
tainly displays more invention and 
taste than all their other designs put i 


# together, if we except the columns and 
dooos in the portico of St. Pancras 
ChJrch ; ifie former of which, how- 
ever, are merely copies from those of 
th^ triple temple on the Athenian Acro- 
•polis. These two are almost the only 
instances in which the whole of such a 
froyt is consistently designed and de- 
corated throughout, so as to be alto-* 
gether of a piece from bottom to top ; 
for th£ shop and the house above it are, 
we may say, invariably treated as dis- 
tinct from each other, instead of being 
combined, as far as their inevitable dif- 
ference of character will permit, into 
one uniform composition. This is 
more or less the case, even where archi- 
tectural embellishment is liberally be- 
stowed on the upper part of the front, 
the superstructure having so little* 1 
architectural connexion with the base- 
ment on which it stands, that the effect 
is quit£ incongrucais- Of this we have 
notable proof in a shop in St.Taul’s 
Churchyard, already spoken of ; since, 
so far from there being an apparent 
connexion between one part and an- 
other, we might fancy that the upper 
portion, with its Corinthian pilasters, 
had been taken off from a rusticated 
basement, find suspended upon the 
huge glass case beneath it, which it 
threatens to crush. A greater archi- 
tectural antithesis than the one thus 
produced can hardly be imagined, 

— the whole of the lower portion pre- 
senting the very minimum of strength 

— an appearance of unusual weakness 
and fragility,— while the upper has a 
more than usual character of solidity, 
owing, among other circumstances, to 
the bread tli of the piers between the 
windows : that is, however, of solidity^ 1 
when it is considered apart from its 
baseless position, because that exceed- 
ingly false position gives it the appear- 
ance of being particularly insecure, and 
in imminent peril of performing an 
aplomb. 

Perhaps, of the two inconsistencies, 
it is the fesser one where, as is almost 
the general rule, architectural expres- 
sion is confined to the shop-frait itself, 
all the rest being left quite unpre* 
tending and plain, even to nakedness. 

It must be admitted, that the other 
method is greatly preferable, as far as 
the general appearance of a street is 
concerned, inasmuch as it conduces to 
its architectural dignity ; yet, as regards, 
the houses individually, it is better that 
the shop-front itself should be made 
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exclusively the feuture on which archi- < 
tectural design is bestowed, unless* in- 
deed, it can be consistently carries on 
upwards. 

Although frequently no other econo- 
my than that of space seems to be re- 1 ' 
garded, it cannot be affirmed that 
much either of invention or taste* is 
displayed in our London shop-fronts, 
of which carpenters seem, for the most 
part, to be the designers ; yet here and 
there one may meet with a clever bit, 
— good both4n regard to ornament ^nd’ 
com per::, ion. These, however, form 
merely the exceptions; for the taste 
usually displayed is most flimsy and 
frippery, and full of inconsistencies. At 
the best, things of this kind can be little 
more than mere bits ^because, t owing to 
their want of size, they can hardly pro- 
duce any effect in a general view, or 
until approached and examined ; yet 
that is t no reason wherefore they should 
be undeserving of examination, and 
bits of tawdry trumpery in themselves. 
On the contrary, if they do ‘not afford 
much latitude for the display of design 
and invention in any other icspect — 
an opinion, however, to which we our- 
selves are strongly opposed — they 
most incontestably offer ample scope 
for experimentalising in the way of 
columns and entablatures. Neverthe- 
less, so far from any advantage being 
taken of this, we scarcely ever find any 
novelty whatever of decoration at- 
tempted in regard to such features, 
which are no other than copies from 
Stuart’s plates. However anliclassical, 
gimcrack, Cockney, ev&ry other part of 
such design may be, we behold Grecian 
Doric and Grecian Ionic copied with 
most superstitious exactness, and re- 

? eated usque ad nauseam. The Athenian 
>oric of the Parthenon, and the Prestan 
example of the same Older, are most 
ridiculously minified , and applied 
when they are most offensively out of 
place, — putting us out of conceit both 
with them and with what but for them 
would have been honest, unsophis- 
ticated, jjCockney carpenters’ work. 
Away wun the worse than schoolboy — 
the dull schoolmaster vapouring, about 
the intrinsic beauty of form and pro- 
portions belonging to the. ancient or- 
ders, as if they possessed an indefeas- 
ible charm adhering to them under any 
circumstances. At that rate, it would 
be excellent taste to convert the legs of 
a table into four pigmy columns, Doric 
or Ionic : or if the mere models of 


i such thirds possess in themselves a 
magic charm for the eye, neither could 
they fail to please were they dragged 
in any where else for the nonce, even 
should it be into a Gothic building. 
The truth is; no such kind of beauty 
exists hither in ttyem or any tiling else : 
a fine arm and hand are very beautiful 
in a fine woman, or, for the matter of 
that, even in a plain one ; yet how they 
could be made to add to the beauty of 
a horse, we certainly do not see. Of all 
the styles, the one least suitable for 
purposes which require it to abandon 
more or less of its original character, is 
the Grecian Doric, whose sternness and 
severity,, apart from the imposing 
grandeur attending 6 magnitude of di- 
mensions, are tipt #> to degenerate into 
frigidity and harshness when the order 
is exhibited upon a trivial scale. In- 
stead of attempting to counteract this 
defect, which predominates in most 
modern imitations of that style, we 
mcrchsc it by omitting all sculpture 
and other decoration, as not included 
in the idea of tin. architecture itself, 
although it is essentially indispensable 
to ,’ts effect'* 1 i»y the chilling bare- 
ness thus occasioned, a*' sty le natu- 
rally stern in itself becomes aggravated 
into disagreeable hardiness; more par- 
ticularly when reduced to moio than 
ordinaryiusignificai.ee of <v/x ; for all 
dignity of expiession is lost, and in 
lieu of it we obtain poverty of style, 
with an affected heaviness of form, — 
something nearly as grotesque as a litllo 
Cupid proportioned after the brawny 
form of the l arnesc Hercules. 

Ye t such is the style upon which, at 
least, one-half of our modern shop- 
fronts aic modelled. As far as the 
columns alone go, they are tolerably 
accurate, and intolerably dull fac- 
similes of the different examples mea- 
sured by Stuart and others; but there 
all resemblance ends. The frieze — 
should there happen to be any such 
member in the entablature — is as plain 
as the architrave ; nevertheless, such 
disregard of authorities is a trivial 
fault, in comparison with the wholesale 
disregard of the genius of the style 
itself. Vet so it is : over-exactness as 
to certain particulars goes hand in 
hand with the most fantastical licen- 
tiousness — if that can be called fantas- 
tical which manifests not the slightest 
aim at fancy. It is, however, not so 
much the deviation from precedent 
rthat we censure in such cases, as the 
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awkward and absurd adherence to it, or 
rather the affectation of adhering to 
what it is impossible to follow con- 
sistently as a model. Even supposing 
that, in regard to the architecture itself, 
the style could be sufficiently well kept 
up, still it would vej^ ill assoft with 
the display which it is intended to 
accompany. Fancy good* and Paestau 
coJumMS — plumes, velvets, artificial 
flowers, and Doric pillars — do not 
harmonise well together, nor seem to 
be suitable company for each otl^r. A 
striking instance of such disparity be- 
tween the richness of the stock it con- 
tains and the shop itself is Holmes's 
shawl warehouse, in llegen^ Street; 
where, notwithstanding the splendour 
of the coup d'a'it of Jts •Interior, the ex- 
ceedingly massive, not to say rude, 
Doric columns supporting Ae ceiling 
look most uncouthly lumpish amidst all 
the costly finery around them. Surely t a 
lighter style would have been far more 
in character ; or, if pillars of thatfbulk 
were absolutely required, they might 
easily have been enriched.. It is true, 
they might then ha ve h^ t all resem- 
blance to Doric columns? yet of ^itat 
consequencf*would that have been, or 
rather it would have been so much the 
better, supposing them to be appro- 
priate and pleasing in themselves — 
that is, successful inventions ; and if 
we dare not venture upon any experi- 
ments in architectural design on such 
occasions, we are not *likcly ever to 
make them, when the question is to 
erect a building of magnitude, tvhere 
every thing is .expected to be perfectly 
secundum nrtenx , and where, of course, 
nothing can be admitted. that might 
possibly be sneered at 3s a rash inno- 
vation — a startling new idea. 

Perhaps it would be some step to- 
wards improvement, were such style of 
design adopted for the decollation of 
shops as would in a certain degree 
accord with the stock itself and the 
pai ticular business carried on. Atten- 
tion to congruity of this sort would, 
doubtless, have suggested for the one 
just referred to above a style altogether 
different from what we actually behold 
— something light, fanciful, luxuriant ; 
and, if not professedly in the Oriental 
taste, that is, after an express pattern 
it, yet more or less approaching to 
i*. Characteristic peculiarity of this 
kind, however, would of necessity be 
chiefly limited to those cases — at pre- 
sent exceedingly rare ones — where the^ 


<» interior of the shop itself is fitted up, 
likejsomc of the Parisian ones, with 
regard to e|fcet as an architectural en- 
semble, so as to have more the air of an 
apartment furnished with certain articles 
•there displayed, than of a mere ware- 
house where they are stowed away on 
shelves that entirely line the walls. 
The same diversity could not veiy well 
be extended to the exteriors, or shop- 
fronts«themselves ; because that would 
be apt to occasion a very disagreeable 
•m^lley of all sorts of styles in our 
streets, and give them a mo9tpmotley 
appearance, To be convinced of this, 
we need but look at Saunders and 
Woolley’s sb op-front in Regent Street. 
Whatever may be thought of the parti- 
cular ta^te of embellishment — the so- 
called Louis Quatorze — there dis^ 
played, it is sufficiently significant; 
and wc have no doubt that, as a 
design upon paper, shewn quite by 
itself, without any accompaniment, it 
made a striking and alluring appear- 
ance ; yef, as actually beheld, it is as 
much of a blemish as a beauty, — no 
improvement to the street, except as 
affording a very showy display of win- 
dow and costly articles of upholstery ; 
and decidedly injurious to the facade 
where it ‘lists been introduced. The 
stylo itself is, moreover, by far too 
exotic and anomalous to be at all 
adapted for exterior architecture, even 
were an entire front to be designed in 
it so as to form a consistent compo- 
sition. The Gothic style, however, 
that is, some varieties of it, might 
occasionally be* resorted to both with 
propriety and effect; although we are 
not aware of its having been hitherto 
appplied to such purpose, except at 
Fairs’s, in Mortimer Street, an exceed- 
ingly small, at least very narrow, up- 
right si rip of Elizabethan architecture, 
cle\cr, and not a little picturesque. 
That the pale bronze hue given to th|i£ 
pretty architectural fayade is attended 
with other advantage than that of ren- 
dering it more conspicuous, is what 
we will not undertake to decide ; since 
greater variety, and quite as much pro- 
priety in regard to colouring, might 
have been obtained, imitating the wea- . 
ther-stained tints of stone and brick, < 
with, perhaps, some of the mere orna- 
mental parts in imitation of bronze, or 
other metal. 

Our catalogue of shops , would be 
longer than Homer’s catalogue of ships; 
and, we venture to say on our part, 
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not very much more interesting, were 
we to note all that aim at being; , re- 
markable as well as fascinating. Tnere 
is hardly a street of them At the west 
end of the town, in which one or mire 
will not be found affording evidence 
of a desire to attract observation by 
something more than the show c of 
goods behind the glass; but we cannot 
say that many of the designers have 
displayed much fancy or tas£, or 
greatly taxed their invention for the 
benefit of the*! employers. In aliqpst 
all of *- l «/em we perceive some little, 
and but very little, aim at originality 
— a mere beginning towards it — in 
scarcely one instance a complete de- 
velopement of a novel idea ; conse- 
quently, there invariably seems to be 
more pretension than actual perform- 
ance. Colnaghi and Puckle’s now 
shop-front, in Cockspur Street, pre- 
sents some novelty of style and Retail, 
and is* remarkable for the great pro- 
jection of the cornice, which is brought 
forward as much as the haif-octagon 
bay in the upper part of the house. 
The style itself partakes of both the 
Renaissance and the Elizabethan ; and, 
independently of the panels with which 
they are embellished, the extreme piers 
assist the design very much, both by 
giving an air of stability to the en- 
semble, and a suitable termination to 
it. Cowie’s, in Holies Street, is 
singular, chiefly on account of the 
window shewing itself somewhat like 
a glass-case inserted in the front, and 
being dark brown relieved with gild- 
ing ; while the door, which is detached 
from it, has enormous white consoles, 
£priched with gilt mouldings, though 
all the rest are of very dark hues ; a 
contrast of colours more tranchant and 
striking than tasteful. In the adjoin- 
ing street, viz. Henrietta — Marshall 
and Stinton’s makes a quiet sort of 
display with its four three-quarter 
Ionic columns, between which are 
three arches, of which the twp foiming 
the windows are each filled in with 
a single sheet of plate glass ; which 
species of luxury is not rendered less 
singular by the extreme plainness of 
the windows themselves. We should 
recommend some liberal decoration in 
the spaces between them and the 
columns. 

The new front of No. 76 in the 
Strand, now the u Foreign Marble 
Warehouse,” may be cited as almost 
'the very reverse of the preceding, being 


as studiously embellished as the other 
is studiealy kept plain. What little 
design there is in the shop itself, has 
neither much novelty not much taste ; 
it is the elevation above, nnci in a 
manner distinct from it, which presents 
a sample of an unusual mode of em- 
bellishment, it being liberally, yet not 
too liberally, decorated with medallions 
and figures in relief between the win- 
dows ; and but for the disagreeable 
heaviness of the odd-looking cornices 
to the windows of the first floor, would 
be an agreeeble composition, though 
susceptible of improvement in other 
respects besides the defect just pointed 
out. Had the exterior of the adjoining 
house been added to the design, so as 
to give greater *vid|h to the elevation, 
the effect would have been increased 
in more tVlan arithmetical progression. 
If we proceed eastward from that part 
of,. the Strand, we shortly after arrive 
within view of a lofty and otherwise 
conspicuous mass of building, which 
catches the eye ji^t up Wellington 
Street North, and which is of so 
puzzling an aspect at first sight, that it 
canyot fail *?‘tucit inquiry. So far, 
therefore, the proprietor has no reason 
to be dissatisfied with its appearance, 
though we will not pioinisc him that 
it will not be decried as being in a 
very capricious nondescript style. The 
building we aic speaking of, is “ lliel- 
feld’s I’apier AJiicIk 1 Works;” which 
may account, perhaps, for the very fan- 
tastic taste that displays itself, or lather 
peeps? out, in paiucular parts; but it 
does appear strange to., us that the 
author of the design should have been 
Mr. Sydney jSinirke. Such, as w r e have 
been informed* upon exceeding good 
authority, is the fact; and if so, that 
gentleman is very far from being so 
strait-laced in his taste as his biother. 
lie certainly has here deviated not 
only from Sir Robert's orthodoxy, but 
from the usual track ; nor do we quariel 
with him for having done so: still we 
are of opinion, that having gone so 
far, he has not gone far enough ; for at 
present, though he has dared to be 
singular, he has not had courage enough 
to be boldly and consistently original; 
but has, apparently, desisted at the 
very point where he ought to have 
begun to work up bis design, so as to 
give consistency of style to every part 
of it. The dressings of the first floor 
windows are fantastical enough, and 
^look almost as if moulded in papier 
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machc themselves; and yet^hey have 
very little richness of character, except 
what they derive from contrast with the 
two upper tiers of windows, which lat- 
ter have no other propriety in the design 
than that of clearly giving the # whole 
the air of what it really is — a manu- 
factory. Still, it appears to us, the 
same might have been "accomplished 
with a* greater degree of artist-like feel- 
ing ; and although not at all altered as to 
form and size, those small triple win- 
dows might have been made to«ccord 
far more than they now do with the rest ; 
for at present they are of exceedingly 
homely, and even mean character. 
Neither is the lower part of the build- 
ing imagined in* the best manner. 
Arches with the ^entresol windows 
within them, would have # been far 
preferable to pilaster piers supporting 
a horizontal entablature over such 
wide openings, and loaded above by 
such a mass of building. Or # if in 
legard to such, particulars there is 
room for different^ of opinion, hardly 
can there be any as to thewery glaring 
irregularity in the f rpni^o wards Wel- 
lington Strejt, where a narrow upfight 
slip is cut off from what properly 
constitutes llie design, though being 
of red brick like the rest, it shews 
plainly enough that it belongs to the 
same building; whereby it is rendered 
but too evident that the architect was 
sadly deficient in contrivance, and 
unable to adjust his plan in such a 
manner as to secure uniformity of 
design externally. Yet, supposing he 
could get oiftir the difficulty in no 
other way, he might easily Jiave done 
so here, by merely making that little 
slice of his building altogether dif- 
ferent from the rest of the exterior. 

Taking leave of shops, let us now 
turn to palaces : yet we may as well, 
first of all, ask our readers, whether 
they are aware that there exists in this 
countiy a very extensive sect, the en- 
thusiastic followers of a superstition of 
remote Indian origin ? No ; you never 
heard of such being the case ; in short, 
you are ignorant of one of the most 
perplexing wonders of # your age and 
country, nor have as yet the slightest 
suspicion that a very large proportion of 
our population are actually followers of 
buddhism. You stare most incredu- 
lously ; nevertheless, so it is. At least 
you know, or ought to know, and 
therefore will, of course, now pretend 
you well know, that the chief sect of\ 


the Buddhists are the Jains, so called 
frorf adoring the spirit Jin ; which we 
English, cfit of strange perversity or 
ignorance, uniformly write Gin. The 
% identity of that sect with our own spi- 
rit-worshippers at home admits of no 
doubt, since it is irrefragably demon- 
strated by etymology, whose sufficiency 
in settling historic points has uniformly 
been admitted by the learned. The 
learno], however — to their shame be it 
spoken — have as yet bestowed no at- 
"le»tion upon our English Jains. No 
one has yet thought it worthwhile to 
write a treatise “ De Cultu , illus- 
trative of the peculiar notions, rites, and 
ceremonies, of this singular sect of 
fanatics. Most unfortunately — for our 
readers be it understood— we ourselvt^ 
do not happen to have been initiated 
into their mysteries, therefore are unable 
to gratify a highly laudable curiosity 
whiclpmust be f£lt in regard t<aarace 
of strange, enthusiastic devotees, whose 
extraordinary habits and superstitions 
would have been minutely described 
again and again, were it not their ill-luck 
to reside among us, or, rather, were it not 
our ill-luck to reside in the same country 
with them. # All that we know of them 
is, that tl\py are a people most ardently 
attached to the superstitious worship of 
Jin; and that they are more punctual 
than even Mahommedans in performing 
their ablutions, — not only daily, but 
even hourly — in fact, as often as they 
possibly can. But if they so far agree 
with, or outdo the followers of the pro- 
phet, they differ altogether from them 
in" the mode of performing their ablu- 
tions, since the only part of their bodies 
which they wash is the inside of theft* ) 
throats. Their very persons sufficiently 
attest this; for they make not the 
slightest pretensions to cleanliness, ei- 
ther in attire or any thing else; and* 
what is not the least of all, that though 
ii» washing their throats they perforce 
rinse their mouths at the same time* 
they are«a particularly foul-mouthed 
generation. 

On the other hand, they have th0' 
merit of being singularly free from 
vanity — more humble, if not more* 
modest, than Quakers in their attire—- - 
generally going in rags; abstemious; 
withal, patient of fasting, and impatient i 
only to offer up their earnings to JiN^ ’ 
instead of squandering them away in 
feeding themselves and children, h 
stanch Jain-mother would rather im**; 
molate her babe than abstain from her 
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daily visits to the Jin temple. Read 1 
this proud stoicism, and blush totfind 
thy severest lessons far excelled — out- 
done by that unpretending, unschooled 
fanaticism, which is able thus to triumph 
over maternal affection — to vanquish 
one of the most powerful feelings im- 
planted by nature in the human breUst. 
But, hark ! what shout was that ! what 
Pythoness appears with hair dishevel- 
led, and with wild attire, intonating 
more than earthly sounds! It is one 
of those awftd personages, a femrde' 
Jain, iiPkn ecstasy of fienzied inspira- 
tion. She is really like one possessed ; 
but an exorcist is at hand in the shape 
of a policeman. Thank lleaven for 
the interposition of evpn that odd Pern 
ex machinn , since but for his* prosaic 
appearance we might have gone on till 
our readers would have fancied that we 
were fairly possessed ourselves, and 
had been assisting dt a ceremony m 
some Jin temple. 

• 

Chap. II. — Gin-Pa lac 

Well, we have escaped to plain 
prose; and, therefore, without further 
mystery or mystification, we shall now 
bestow a little notice on tfiq Jm-tem- 
ples, or Gm-palaces — call them which 
you will — that so thickly bestud the 
streets in many districts of the metro- 
polis, and in many places present so 
surprising a contrast to the poverty- 
stricken aspect and air of wietchedness 
that stamp the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. Their frequency t .alone would be 
sufficient to excite astonishment ; add, 
numerous as they arc, they all seem 
•to carry on a most thriving trade, and 
that, too, frequently in the very midst of 
what appear to be the haunts of beggary 
and famine.* If, however, there be any 
correctness in the statement that twenty- 
four millions sterling ! arc annually ex- 
pended in this kingdom on gin ar.d 
other spirits, it ceases to be matter of 
surprise that those giu-palacesrihould be 
in such a flourishing condition ; though, 


on the o/ner hand, we become more 
staggered than ever at the frightful 
amount of taxation which the lower 
orders thus voluntarily impose upon 
themselves. Twenty-four millions ster- 
ling! # why it is enough to maintain a 
whole empire ini a constant state of in- 
toxication the whole year round, and 
the whole tw'enty-four hours each day ! 
When wealth pours in upon them at 
that rate, no wonder that gin-palaces 
should be able to afford to make so 
much display ; at die same time, it is 
rather surprising that the owners of 
them should so ostentatiously, not to 
say imprudently, advertise to the world 
their enormous profits, derived, not 
from luxuries sold to the opulent, who 
can a fiord to pay well for the mere 
fashion ai* well as actual value of what 
they purchase, but, for a great part, 
from the neediest of the needy — from 
pMipers, and worse than paupers. 

ben wo call their profits enormous, 
we mean they must be >o in their 
amount, although die piolit itself may 
be at an e'vccednig low per-centage. 
Were not M^ii, the fact, it would be 
impossible (hat Mich establishments 
should pay for the exliavagant expendi- 
ture sometimes incurred in fitting them 
up. W e saw it stated in some publica- 
tion, a year or two ago, that the fittmgs- 
up and decorations of the bar alone at 
one of these gin-palaces cost no less than 
two thousand, pound? ! Therefore it 
would seem that theirs is not all outside 
show ; although, considering the class of 
customers who resort to them, it might be 
imagined that their taste might be quite 
as well gia,‘ified at an infinitely cheaper 
rate. C ould taste, indeed, be imbibed 
like gin, our English Jains might by 
this time be saturated with it, and better 
qualified than any other class of the 
public to decide upon such perplexing 
questions as that of the Kelson monu- 
ment, which is found so strangely a 
perplexing one by many of their betters. 

In a moral point of view, the topic 
of gm-palaces is not a particularly 


* Of the prodigious number of customers w ith w Inch the spirit-shops are thronged, 
and the vast business they carry on, some idea may be formed from what was stated 
in evidence before a committee of the House of Commons ; viz. that in the course 
of a single week, the number of individuals who had entered onhj fourteen of the 
principal gin-shops, amounted to no fewer than 269,437 ; of whom 142,453 were 
men, 108,593 women, and 18,391 children ; averaging upwards of 1300 visitors per 
day to a single shop ! which, at one penny per head profit, gives rather more than five 
guineas a- day clear gain, out of the pockets of a herd of squalid wretches, to all ap- 
pearance penniless. Even the opium-eaters of Turkey are scarcely a more infatuated 
Tace jkan these miserable beings, who, while they aggravate the physical evils of their 
condition tenfold, steep their souls in the foulest degradation. 
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pleasant one, nor one that c&i be ren- 
dered at all flattering to our national 
character as a moral people. We 
will, therefore, leave their demoralising 
influence out of the question, and, 
without inquiring what quantum of 
licentiousness, beggary, misery? and 
vice among the population may fairly 
be charged to their accouflt, shall now 
consider them merely architecturally, 
and we trust soberly, without starting 
off again in a tangent, to the dismay of 
any jog-trot reader. It must certainly 
be allowed that they have done a good 
deal — or it would be more correct to 
say, something — for the appearance of 
our stieets, if only by breaking their 
former monotony, and m some parts 
foiming conspicuous^objects ; the only 
ones, in fact, that indicate any advance 
in civilisation. Nor do we nffake this 
last remark ironically, — for even a tee- 
totaller must allow that there is gene- 
rally an air of cheerfulness and com- 
fort about them, — of what a Geftnau 
would term “ iVemicttich,”aucl an Eng- 
lishman, perhaps, describe as “ respect- 
able.” Every thing abo ut them — at 
least, e\ery thing that ffflitPe seen fami 
the outside-* is m good tiim, smart, 
polished, and bright. They have no- 
thing of that dismal, “ cut-throat-place” 
look which belongs to some of the old, 
shabby, and dingy public-houses still to 
be met with in many by-streets and 
lanes ; while by night they look, if not 
more giwerous, at least more generous 
than by day, freely dispensing light 
from the h u ge polj/ljjdi turns gas-bufhers 
to a whole neighbourhood, wherever, 
as at King’s Cross, they arg thickly 
congregated together. Avoiding an 
■ugly — because an exceedingly stale — 
pun that we might else run foul of, we 
shall merely say, that we entertain a 
sort of dilettante affection for gin- 
palaces ; and, unless it can be proved 
that gin-chinking itself would soon go 
out of fashion were they less spruce and 
smai’% we do not desire to see them re- 
placed by the sulky-looking dens where 
the same trade used formerly to be car- 
ried on in a sneaking, petti foggiug 
style. Not but that there was some- 
thing humorous, nay, poetical, about 
these latter; we mean, in their oddly 
fancied signs and titles: for instance, 
u The Cat and Fiddle,” “ Hog and 
Tr ‘wel, 1 ’ “ Goat and Compasses,” and 
a variety of other odd and fantastical 
denominations. Confound it ! why we 
are got into the curvetting strain again ; 


•therefore, as those u signs” bode us no 
good, let us betake ourselves to a fresh 
paragraph, i 

By no means does it follow from the 
admission we have just made, as to the 
general prepossessing appearance of the 
class of buildings we are speaking of, 
lhafrthey are in good, or even not in 
very bad, taste. As a woman may 
have a very pleasing, good-humoured 
face, and yet be the very reverse of a 
model a painter would select for a 
Yeijps, — albeit, worth a pointed Venus, 
and a real one into the bargflh ; so, 
too, may a gin-palace answer in every 
respect to the character we have ascribed 
to the class, and yet be, architecturally 
speaking, a perfect fright, most vile in 
point of. design. And, to say the^ 
truth, taking them generally, the gin- 
palaces are little better than so many 
architectural abortions, crudely patched 
up medJeys, and sflick all over with ill- 
assorted finery, which only gives them 
a vulgarly tawdry, flaunting, and slat- 
ternly appearance. Even when, as 
frequently happens, we meet with a 
happy idea, or a good piece of orna- 
ment, it has no connexion with any 
thing else, and is, besides, quite spoiled 
by all the # rest. Hence, what is good, 
or rather might be made so, seems to 
be no better than a mere random hit, — 
something that has turned up alto- 
gether by accident. Seldom, indeed, 
is there any thing that indicates even 
purpose or intent in the way of ex- 
perimentalising and trying effects ; 
for, in that case, Jiowever unsuccessful 
mi^lit be the result, some kind of study 
would manifest itself. For the far. 
greater part, these structures have the»* 
appearance of being mere hasty ideas 
and rough sketches carried into execu- 
tion at once, without having a second 
thought nestowed upon them ; and the 
execution is generally as coarse as the 
designs themselves are crude. There is 
a great deal of trumpery finery, and a 
great deal, also, of shabbiness ; no atten- 
tion to finish, no richness of detail, no 
elegance of feeling. At the first glance, 
they promise something ; but the second 
convinces us that they are not intended 
to stand the test of it ; for another look 
shews them to be fantastical medleys 
of ambitious trumpery, and downright 
barbarisms and vulgarisms in taste. 

Not the least remarkable circum- 
stance is that, with one or two excep- 
tions, all the gin-palaces about town 
•bear a singularly strong family likeness 
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to each other ; not that kind of resem- ' 
blance which would arise from simi- 
larity of character, dictated by similarity 
of purpose, and therefore Belonging to 
them us a class, but as being produc- 
tions of the same designer; for we 
observe precisely the same ideas over 
and over and again, only a little trans- 
posed, and something left out in one 
place, or added in another, but no 
novelty whatever, either in conception 
or treatment. VVe have, indeed, been 
assured, up\Jn tolerably satisfa<#)ry 
authority, that such is really the fact, 
that every one of those we now allude 
to has been designed by an artist who, 
whether pro bono publico or not, de- 
votes his talents exclusively to pub- 
licans. It would seem that he keeps 
for their accommodation a sort of 
architectural ordinary, where they may 
satisfy their tastes at the rate of 40/. per 
head fv that being his' price for a .design. 
And it must be confessed that he helps 
them very fairly, serving them all out of 
one standing dish ; nor can any complain 
of their neighbours being favoured with 
a bit more of taste than theuisehes. 
To be sure, the ideas they get aie 
rather contracted ones. Yet how can 
it possibly be otherwise, when we find 
that they are contracted for after the 
mode just described ? Of course, the 
publican part of the public are well 
enough satisfied with an arrangement 
which, no doubt, saves them a vast 
deal of botheration in attempting to 
explain their notions of taste to an 
architect, or in attempting to compre- 
hend his. Still the rest of the public 
have no great reason to be pleased at 
*lhe repetition of the same architectural 
mess, which is no otherwise varied 
than in being a little differently dished 
up each time; especially ns the sub- 
jects are of a nature which affords 
opportunity for the unchecked mani- 
festation of talent : and surely, when- 
ever there is any aim at all, let the 
object itself be ever so trifling, it bad 
better be a hit than a miss. The worst 
of it is, the last of these things are no 
better than were the first — some, per- 
haps, hardly so good. After all, it may 
be we ourselves who are unreasonable 
in making that a complaint, since no- 
thing else is to.be expected when 
' designs are prepared like quack me- 
dicines. 

As we have already observed, how- 
ever, there are one or two gin-palaces, 
or what may come under that denomi- / 


nation, \fthich form exceptions to the 
patent — we cannot add, pattern — ones 
we have just been commenting upon. 
Among those we are now about to 
notice, the pre-eminence may fairly be 
given to the one which passes under 
the appellation jof the Kemble Tavern, 
both on account of its importance in 
regard to size, and the taste shewn in 
its design. Standing at the corner, of 
Bow Street and Long Acre, it forms a 
conspicuous object ; but not at all more 
so thqn it deserves : for it lias really an 
air quite monumental , as our French 
neighbours phrase it, and might easily 
be mistaken at first sight for some 
public building, instead of, a mere 
public-house. In fact, it is much 
more correct, tasteful, and pleasing in 
design, than many of the offices belong- 
ing to Insurance and banking com- 
panies, although it was erected hy a 
private speculator, and by an architect 
whose name we have never heard on 
any other occasion. Yet what Mi. 
(ollis has heie done will ralhei gam, 
than at all suffer, by a comparison with 
what Mr. Cgckeiell has perpetrated in 
tlu»* Biitisl* Assurance Office, m the 
Strand. Both have gone- to veiy class- 
ical models for the orders employed by 
them , the one, to the beautiful example 
of the Corinthian nt Tivoli, which was 
Soane's pet; the other, ’o the Doric of 
the Temple of the L’mnts at Ongenti. 
But widely has been their treatment ot 
them ; for while the travelled and 
classical somebody, who has a name 
to boast of, has given us a most 
strange olla podr'ula , tin? mere nobody 
without name has produced a clever 
ensemble, composition of a piece 
throughout— at any rate, as much, or 
more so (and with more originality, 
too), than the average of our modem 
antique designs. The chief fault, if 
fault it be, is that this tavern is per- 
haps too correct, too classical in its 
style ; not on account of the purpose 
to which the building is applied, but 
because, had he desisted from borrow- 
ing an ancient order, the architect 
might have giveu freer play to his 
imagination, and by succeeding as 
well to our satisfaction, would have 
succeeded doubly well for himself. 
To say the truth, the “ British ” has by 
very far more of tbe gin-palace phy- 
siognomy, to which the odd, and almost 
tipsy-looking ladies, reclining on the 
arcliivolts of the round-headed windows 
in the Strand front, contribute in no 
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small degree. Round-headed windows, 
flimsy, undulating balconies, anl Agri- 
gentum columns! — oh! classicality, 
thou must have beeu in a gin-shop 
thyself whten such a combination pre- 
sented itself to thee ! 

We have met with one or two ralher 
clever, though not particularly original, 
gin-palace fronts, in the Italian style. 
There is one of the kind in Duke Street, 
Gros^enor Square, in red brick and stone 
dressings, which has a good effect ; and 
another, similarly executed, on the road 
leading to Ball's Pond, Islington. * A 
third, somewhere either in John Street 
or Goswell Street, is somewhat remark- 
able, as being in the Elizabethan taste ; 
though, if our recollection serves us 
aright, it partakes very sparingly of its 
more grotesque characteristics. Akin 
in its sty If' to the one last-men rioned, 
i< the Bull Inn, Great Dover Street, 
in the Borough ; which, forming an 
angle, so that the north and west sides 
face two several streets, and both *)f 
them may be aeui distinctly in one view, 
is a conspicuous architectuia] object, 
particularly as, on the west, it is of 
considerable exteut. L* ■a Ifjhas lierg 
done, as he alvjays does, well : he has 
not attempted more than the means 
afforded him would allow*; and there- 
foie, though there is but little of orna- 
ment, there is a good deal of character. 
A true relish for the style adopted here 
discovers itself ; and if it be one that 
has far less of beauty than oftjuaintness, 
the very qi-ility that renders it ineligi- 
ble where elegance is demanded, recom- 
mends it well enough on an occasion 
like the one we are speaking of. The 
house has a good, hearty, old-Khglish- 
inn-like look : its very aspect reminds, 
or, we should say, puts us in mind, 
of sack, and canary, and ale — of the 
antediluvian times, ere gin began to 
deluge the? land. So much the more 
treacherously hypocritical is it then, 
perhaps ; since, for aught we know or 
can tell, as roaring a trade in gin may 
be earned on within its walls, as in the 
most flaunting, flashy gin-palace in 
town. 

We might, without particular impro- 
priety, refer to another pifblic-house, 
or, rather, what ought to be a public- 
house, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for it 
has most incontestably a good deal of 
the gin-palace cut in its phiz, although 
erected before gin-palaces came into 
vogue, and was designed by a late 
genius as his own residence. In one 
voi. xx, no. cxx. 


respect, however, it differs most mate- 
rially from the whole gin-palace genus, 
because, quite unlike them, it scarcely 
ever yawns, riftiereas the mouths of all 
theoliiers — that is, their doors — yawn 
constantly, by day and by night. They 
are open to all comers without distinc- 
tion ;.and might well have inscribed 
on them, as a fitting motto, “ The more, 
the merrier whereas the public-house, 
or house <pf the public, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, is so bolted and barricaded, 
that one might as well attempt to take 
a citadel by assault as to gain adhnit- 
tance into it, except on about a score 
of privileged days in the year, when 
about a score of persons, as repre- 
sentatives, we presume, of the English 
public, are allowed to walk in and 
walk out again, and extol, with as 
much zeal as they can muster up for 
the occasion, the prodigious munifi- 
cence, tli^ un paragoned patriotism^the 
stupendous generosity, of old Soane — 
the most magnificent manufacturer of 
moonshine the world ever yet beheld, 
or, we hope, ever will behold again in 
time to come. 

Here we ourselves are not u ap- 
proaching an altitude,” but are fairly 
got upon the topmost point of such a 
pinnacle, theft we positively turn dizzy 
as we look down upon our paper, and, 
with reverence be it spoken, upon our 
readers. Our present situation flatly 
gives the lie to the musty proverbial 
quotation of Jacilis descensus ; for how 
to descend from the sublimity of Soane’s 
munificence to the vulgar topic of gin 
(at least, of gin-palhces), we know not. 
See what comes of ambition and lofty 
aspirings! Almost do we envy that 
extraordinary facility in the art of sink- 
ing possessed by a certain writer, who, 
in one of his high-flown, stilted dedi- 
cations, suddenly reminds the demigod 
he has been addressing of his mortality, 
by adding, “ Trusting that yourself and 

Mrs.- are in perfect health, and 

hoping to b§ able to come and take 
my mutton with you ere long, I re- 
main, with profound esteem for your 
character, as a liberal and intelligent 
patron of those arts which adorn human 
nature, and raise man to the very tip- 
top of the creation. Yours, &c. &c.” 
And all the rest of it. 

Genius of gin-palaces, befriend us ! 
Hast ne’er a parachute by which we 
may break our fall, and escape shoot- 
ing down mbre perilously than de- 
cently from the dizzy height to which 
3 u 
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we must perforce essay soaring down- 
wards as gracefully and as dexterously 
as we can. Well, at anj rate, we have 
alighted upon something sublunary — 
something far below the moon and 
Soanean moonificence. We are now 
upon the top either of the Monument 
or the York column. We mistake — it 
is upon the top of the Nelson monu- 
ment, that is to be, we are npw stand- 
ing ; though, whether it be column or 
not, we cannot tell, until it be byilt up 
to o. ■; elevation. Therefore, till that 
be done, we had better stand quietly, 
and in time, perhaps, the builders will 
provide us a rostrum in the air, from 
which we may harangue our friends 
assembled below/* 

Here we had laid down our pen — 
and, indeed, it was almost the only 
way left for getting down, ourselves 
from the very elevated post, the un- 
comfortable “ altitude,” we had reached 
— when it was hinted to tia that it might 
be rendered more generally interesting, 
by being made to aflonl more exact 
information as to the extent — we might 
say, the “ altitude ” — which the practice 
of drinking ardent spirits has attained. 
We received this advice, delivered in 
the mildest foim of the irnpcialive 
mood, with a smile — that is, wc 
“ grinned horribly a ghastly smile 
for our own spirits sunk most grievous- 
ly, and our ardour changed to a shiver, 
as we contemplated the vast Augean 
stable through which we should have 
to defile. We felt as if called upon to 
enact deep and solemn tragedy after 
broad farce; and that, too, without 
having time to put oft’ our scaramouch 
attire and features, and assume a more 
decorous garb and mien. It was as if 
we were directed to fill up our scene 
of gin-palaces with a background of 
pawnbrokers’ shops, hospitals,, lazar- 
houses, workhouses, pigstve cellars, 
and garrets, and other horrible abodes, 
which are the dens of vice and misery, 
destitution and disease ; and which 
may be likened to Pandemonium, in 
all but its poetic magnificence. 

Our comfort was, that so far from 
being a barren or threadbare one, the 
theme offered us is most copious — one 
which, contemplated historically, psy- 
chologically, morally, medically, poli- 
tically, statistically, ethnographically, 
or even merely poetically, holds out, 
or at least points to, abundant matter. 


only under one aspect, and that we 
have treated peripatetically, merely 
putting together some remarks that 
have been suggested to us by the 
examples of that class of buildings 
with which the public-spirited taste of 
their proprietors has adorned the 
streets of our metropolis. Had it been 
our intention to be methodical, we 
should have commenced, secundum 
intern , by vindicating the claims to 
nofice of that important — numerically 
considered, most important — though 
hitherto unrecognised public, whom 
we were about to introduce to our 
readers. The fashionable world, the 
political world, the literary world, the 
commercial wqrld, are whirled about 
our eais continually; the religious 
public, the serious public, the musical 
public, the juvenile public, and a host 
, of other publics, that contribute to 
make up the sum total of our popula- 
tion, are all duly marshalled, and have 
each its own banner ; yet ne\er do we 
hear of,' the oin-dhinkim'. emu* , 
notwithstanding that, so far from being 
. 71 imaglial^ body, 01 fiction of the 
imagination, it is a loo, loo substantia! 
leality — at the same tune, the Chan- 
cellor of the Kxchequcr’s host friend. 

\\ 0 ourselves certainly do not intend 
to say any thing in favour of drunken- 
ness ; nevertheless, uc do not hold 
with those wlio stigmatise it as beastli- 
ness. To say that a man is as drunk 
as a beast, is a common, but most un- 
meaning phrase — nothing short of a 
libel upon the rest of the animal ci ca- 
tion, which, acting entirely according 
to the unnatural instincts, never commit 
unnatural ^excesses. Least of all do 
irrational animals indulge 111 any thing 
at all corresponding with intoxication ; 
which may, perhaps, so far claim to 
be considered a high intellectual pri- 
vilege. This may be one reason why 
the pleasures of intoxication have been 
so rapturously chanted by poets of a 
certain class, far more enthusiastic tlnm 
moral in their strains. Gin-drinking, 
however, has not even the allurements 
of conviviality to plead as excuse for it : 
on the contrary, it is a solitary, selfish 
indulgence, even when participated 
with others. The excitement produced 
by ardent spirits partakes more of 
frenzy than of gaiety ; or else it 1* 
succeeded by utter stupefaction of all 
the faculties. That, when carried to 
excess, or repeated till it becomes a 
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confined habit, it is most destructive 
to both mind and body, mignt be 
assumed, a priori, as no more than na- 
tural, even, had we had no positive as- 
surance that such is the case, either 
from the testimonies of medical men. or 
from every-day experience, which fat- 
ter affords but too many most plain 
and most lamentable proofs *of its de- 
structiveness ; because whatever acts 
upon the system at all powerfully, 
when applied medicinally, must be 
sooner or later fatal to it, when aug- 
mented so as to stimulate unnaturally, 
both as to intensity and duration. 
Therefore, admitting that spirits (“ ge- 
prannt Wejn, 7 * and “ ausgepramiten 
Wasser*') are entitled to thg encomium 
bestowed upon them byMichael Schrick, 
who, in his treatise, Von den Gcppann- 
ten Wasser y published at A.’gsburg in 
1484, attributes to them many most 
excellent medicinal qualities, by no 
means does it follow that they are not 
equally powciful for evil as for good ; 
just as many poisonous substances be- 
come efficacious remedies wten em- 
ploy* d specifically and inj>rnper doses. 
Certain it is that, whatever nTay hav^ 
neen the case in Schrick's time. “ der 
geprannt wein*’ is no lj;iger of any 
efficacy in promoting beauty, and pre- 
serving the freshness of youth. Neither 
brandy, nor any other kind of spirits, 
is found nowadays to " improve the 
complexion, to strengthen th* memory, 
and to sharpen the wit quite the 
contrary: such a preternatural haggart^- 
ness and deformity are brought on, that 
the countenance scarcely exhibits any 
trace of u the human face diving'’ but 
rather resembles th e facies Hippvcratica 
of medical writers; while the memory 
is destroyed ; and as for wit, it is alto- 
gether out of the question, seeing that 
even common-sense is departed. Sur- 
prise — should there be any at such a 
seemingly unaccountable contradiction 
— will be diminished, by our saying that 
the modern application of the medicine, 
recommended by the old German doc- 
tor, is quite at variance with lus recipe, 
for he directs that the head and face 
should be merely bathed .with the 
“ geprannt wein which our gin- 
drinking public would doubtless con- 
sider as shameful a piece of wasteful 
extra^a vance, as either Cleopatra’s 
pearl tossed off as a dram, or Poppaea’s 
bath of milk. 

The various conflicting and contra- 
dictory opinions held by medical men 


aft frequently most distressingly em- 
barrassing ; but if there be any one 
point upon wl|ich doctors do not dis- 
agree. # it is with respect to dram- 
drinking. The concurring testimony 
of all who have spoken of it leaves no 
doubt as to its destructiveness ; there 
is scaftely occasion, therefore, to refer 
to that of any one in particular ; but it 
will be sufficient to quote the “ London 
Medical Declaration,” signed by 716 
physicians and surgeons of the metro- 
polis, and published in the Seventh An* 
nual Report of the British and foreign 
Temperance Society : 

“ We, the undersigned, declare our 
conviction, that distilled spirit is not 
only unnecessary, bufr injurious to per- 
sons in healtft ; that it contains no nutri- 
tive quality ; that its daily use is a strong 
temptation to drunkenness, occasioning 
many severe diseases, and rendering 
others difficult of cure, leading to po- 
verty, miser)’*, and death ; and that its 
entire disvi sp, except for purposes strictly 
medicinal, would powerfully contribute 
to the heal tli, morality, and comfort of 
the community.’' 

Mr. Wakley, also, has lately said, 
that a greater ^mortality is occasioned 
in the metropolis by gin-drinking, 
than by cholera, fever, and small-pox 
together. 

A recent German writer on morals 
and statistics, Boaz de Reymond, has 
touched upon this subject in his in- 
quiry into the causes of natural and 
artificial poverty, where he observes, 
that it very fairly admits of question 
wheth& modern chemistry has con- 
ferred so much benefit on mankind, 
by all its other discoveries, as it has 
occasioned miseiy by the cheaper pro- 
duction of spirituous drinks. The 
deplorable and hideous consequences 
of drinking spirits are impressively, 
though briefly, depicted by him. Most 
horrible, in fact, and also most hope- 
less, is the condition to which it re- 
duces its victims, wrecking them both 
in body and soul — and not themselves 
alone, but either ruining or contami- 
nating all around them. Eau de mort 
would, as the writer just alluded to 
observes, be an infinitely more appro- 
priate name than eau de vie , for every 
liquor of the kind, for, unless used 
strictly as medicines, they all operate 
as deadly poisorfc — all the more dan- 
geious as such, because their effects 
are not immediate. “ Slow poisonwnd 
quick misery ” might be the motto of 
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every gin-shop. Slow, but certain hs 
poisons, the chief difference between 
them and poisons of^ other kinds 
is that they can be employed only 
for self-destruction, and therefore the 
lives of others are not endangered 
by such criminal practice, except as 
they may be seduced to it by evil 
example. Nevertheless, wherever gin- 
drinking is prevalent, all ranks of the 
community suffer by it morl or less ; 
not personally, not directly, but in its 
remoter dbnsequences — in the, com- 
plicated mischiefs which ensue to so- 
ciety from the extensive demoralisation 
it produces throughout one class. To 
say nothing of the direct crimes against 
society, to which .the profligacy result- 
ing from drinking too obviously leads, 
the tax imposed upon the public, by the 
idleness and poverty it occasions, is not 
easily computed. Prisons and gaols, 
hocpitals, workhouses, and mad -houses, > 
are filled with those who,* but for their 
infernal passion for drink, might have 
maintained themselves and families in 
decency and comfort, nay, even happi- 
ness, compared with their actual brutish- 
ness and degradation, but who must 
now be supported, either as malefactors, 
patients, or paupers. , 

Custom so reconciles us, on the one 
hand, to what are in themselves mon- 
strous anomalies; and, on the other, 
the practice of not calling things by 
their right names so falsifies our per- 
ceptions of them, that we are unable, 
at least, to see facts otherwise than as 
they exhibit themselves through the 
refracting medium of our prejudices. 
Were it proposed to legalise suicide, 
and the sale of poison for that purpose, 
the whole country would raise an 
outcry, the whole nation would be 
horror-struck. Yet the same thing is 
virtually done; and all the stir we 
make about it is calmly to compute 
how much the revenue profit*; by it. 
If a man sends a bullet through his 
brains, the whole neighbourhood is 


forthwith in u a state of great excite- 
ment,* as the newspapers phrase it, 
and the event is magnified into one 
of most horribly fascinating interest; 
but of the thousands who yearly de- 
stroy themselves by gin-drinking, or else 
perish through the consequences of it, 
no notice i 9 taken ; but it is submitted 
to quietly*, as a mere matter of course. 
What would be thought, or rather what 
would be said, were it distinctly pro- 
posed to tax the lower classes of the 
people to the amount of eight millions 
per annum? Language would not 
afford terms of vituperation sufficiently 
bitter to express the indignation and 
the , wrath that would burst forth. 
What then, if In addition to that, it 
were proposed that the wretches so 
oppressed should be almost stripped 
of their raiment, and nearly famished, 
by the bread they had earned being 
snatched from them? What if that 
too, not being a sufficient complement 
of misery, it were suggested that means 
ought to be adopted to destroy their 
health,* and to spread disease among 
them? ^t will be said that the mete 
’ : dea is • too monstrous — actually in- 
credible. IIow much more monstrous 
is it, then, —how portenious and mira- 
culous, when we find that the lower 
classes do actually tax themselves to 
the amount stated ! and, furthermore, 
voluntarily incur disease and privation 
of every jort; and not only privation, 
but domestic wretchedness, bitterness, 
strife, and depravity, in a degree truly 
Appalling ! 

One thing is certain, — so long as a 
gin-df inking public shall continue to 
form 90 very large a section of the 
entire papulation of the country, uni- 
versal suffrage would be absolute 
madness; before that measure can he 
carried, either gin-drinking must be 
abolished, or the whole nation must 
be most gloriously drunk, and then 
Universal Suffrage may be hoped to he 
carried by Universal Intoxication. 

Candidts. 
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1^1 E GREAT COSSACK E|1C OF DEMETRIUS RIG M AROLOVICZ. 

TRANSLATED BY A LADY. 

Notice. — This extraordinary poem is founded on the legend of St. Sophia, whose 
statue is said to have walked, of its own accord? up the river Dnieper, to take its 
station in the Church of Kiew. • 

We have no further yroof of this fact than the consent of ages, the universal 
belief of enlightened Russia, and the testimony of the celebrated Rigmarolovicz. 

His poem, the Bumbawoski-kioffsciiotzckj (the Leaguer of Kiew), is 
founded on the legend . 

Dimitri-nepomuk Mougikovitcii Rigmarolovicz is himself a native of 
Kiew. He always speaks with enthusiasm of the place of his birth, and has been 
known to the writer of this memoir # seven arid Jwenty years and thr^ months ; 
from the time when, an humble serf he first attracted the notice of the Eupperor 
Alexander, up to the present time, when he forms one of the proudest ornaments 
in the literary galaxy of the Russian hemisphere. He is a singularly elegant* 
looking man, and about five and twenty. 

Some amusing traits are told of him. In the year 1813 ^when only a lad), 
he was in the Hetman # Pl%toff 's service, and first awakened public attention by 
a biting satire upon the Hetman’s favourite poodle. For this he was sentenced 
to receive as many lashes of the k*hout as there were lines in his poem — viz. 4209 
(with a double thong for the Alexandrines). Taken down from the pillar, he 
calmly said, “ I did not think there had.bee* so much sting iif my lines .' 1 The 
epigram was spread through Europe instantly, and the young wit was lauded to 
the skies. “ They call me a Martiat 11 said he ; “ I wish I were a field-martial^ 
Martial, 1 need not say*, was the great foreign poet. If was thus that Demetrius 
had a sally for every circumstance of his life. 

He spent very many years in Siberia. Being asked whether he had read 
Madame Cotton’s work cfti tht*exiles af that country, “ Madame Cotton /” said he 
at once; “ egad •when I was in Siberia, I preferred Madame Worsted alluding 
lo the coldness of the climate. For this bonne louche 9 he was recalled to the 
capital, and may truly be called the Russian Rogers. 

lie has published forty-three volumes of jus-di-sprees and jiscetia, and one 
hundred and four epic poems. If the*following version of the shortest of them 
shall be acceptable to the English reader, my end will he fully answered, and I 
shall feel proud at having planted this Northern Light, or Aurora Borealis, in our 
dimes. 

He lives happily with his family; and it must never be forgotten that, while 
the birth-place of Demetrius RiGMiaoLovicz is at Kiew on the Dnieper, the 
dwelling of a brutish prince and a germaj? sovereign" is at Kew on the 
Thames * % A Lady.* 

BUMBAROSKI-KIOWSCIIOTZCKJ, THE LEAGUER O T KIOFF. 
by Demetrius rigmarolovicz. 

An Epic Poem in Twenty Books . 

I. 

A thousand years ago, or more, 

A city filled with burghers stout, • 

And gilt with ramparts round about, 

Stood on the rocky Dnieper shore. 

In armour bright, by day and by night, 

The sentries there paced to and fro. 

Well guarded and walled was this town, and called 
By different names, I’d have you to know; 

For if you looks in the g’ography books, 

In those dictionaries the name it varies ; 

And they write it off Kieff or Kioff, 

Kiova or Kiow. 

* This " lady” gives, in confidence, her name, which is Jemima Grundy; she 
says she is the real author of Blundering Recollections , The Great Necropolis , Walks 
arid Wanderings in the Fields of, §c. We nev^r heard of such works, and are inclined 
to believe the lady to be an impostor. 

If she has any more poems, however, she may send them to us.— O. Y. 


HUgmarolobitd; tic= 
scribes d j* dip anXr 
spelling of 3Kf cto, Rioff* 
or 3GU oba. 
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3£t8 fmtltffngs, public 
toalfas, ant) ordinances, 
religions and ttofl. 


^Tfje poet skeins i)Otn a 
rertatn priest dtoelt at 
HfcioCE, a godln clergu= 
man* and one \f>at 
pleached rare good ser= 
mons. 


lijoto ti)is priest toas 
abort and fat of bodp, 


and like unto tb* author 
of “ ^ipmlep's 3Lct^ 
tecs.” 


&f tojat consent i je toas 
prior, and tobtn t$e con= 
bent boas built. 


&f Saint Sopbla, of 
Hfcioff, and f)Ob> ber 
statue miraculously 
trabcllcd tbit^er. 
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II. 

Thus guarded without by wall and redoubt, 
l Kiova within was a place of renown, 

With move advantages than in those dark ages* 

Were coitmoniy known to belong to a town. 

There were places anti squares, and each year four fairs, 
And regular aldermen and regular lord-mayors ; 

And streets and alleys, and a bishop’s palace ; 

And a church, with clocks for the orthodox — , 

With, clocks and with spires, as religion desires ; 

And beadles to whip the bad little boys 
Over th^ir poor little^ corduroys, 

In service-time, when they didn’t make a noise ; 

And a chapter and dean, and a cathedral-green 
With ancient trees, underneath whose shades 
Wandered nice young nursery-maids. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong', ding-ding-a-ring-ding, 

The bells they made a merry, ‘merry ring, 

From the tall, tall steeple, and all the people 
(Except the Jews) camtf and filled the pews — 

Poles, Russians, and Germans, 

Te heqr the sermons, 

Which Hyacinth preached to those German and Poles, 
For the safety of their souls. 

•HI. 

A worthy pri-^t he wr.s, add a stout — 

You’ve seldom looked on such a*one ; 

For, though he fasted thrice in a week, 

Yet nevertheless his Nkin'was sleek ; 

His waist it spanned two yards about, 

And he weighed a score of stone. 

IV. 

A worthy priest for fasting and prayer, 

And mortification most deserving, 

Anti as for preaching beyond compare ; 

He’d exert his powers for three or four hours, 

With greater pitii thiyi Sydney Smith, 

Or the Reverend Edjvard Irving. 

\ . 

He was the prior of Saint Sophia 
(A Cockney rhyme, but no better I know) — 

Of Saint Sophia, that church in Kiow, 
r Built by missionaries I can’t tell when ; 

Who by their discussions converted the Russians, 

And made them Christian men. 

VI. 

Sainted Sophia (so the legend vows) 

With special favour did regard this house ; 

And to uphold her converts’ new devotion, 

Her statue (needing but her legs for her ship) 

Walks of itself across the German Ocean ; 

And of a sudden perches 
In this the best of churches, 

Whither all Kiovites come and pay it grateful worship. 
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of Demetrius Rigmarolovi 
VII. 

Thus with their patron-saints and pious preachers 
Recorded here in catalogue precise, 

A goodly bity, worthy magistrates, * 

You would have thought in all the Russian spates 
The citizens the happiest # of all creatures, — 

The town itself a perfect Paradise. * 

• 

. - VIII. 

IVo, alas ! this well-built city 

Was in a perpetual fidget ; • 

For the Tartars, without pity, • 

Did remorselessly besiege it. 

Tartars fierce, with sword gnd sabres, 
fluns and Ttirks, and such as these, 

Envied much tlieir peaceful neighbours 
By the blue Borysthenes. 

Down they came, these ruthless Russians, 
From their steppes, and wood#, and fens, • 
For to levy contributions 
On the peaceful citizens. " 

Winter, summer, *prin*-, and autumn. 

Down they came ty peaceful Kioff, 

Killed the burghers wfien thej^caught ’em, 

If theft lives they would not buy olf. 


Till the city, quite confounded 
By the ravages they made, 

Humbly with their chief compounded, 

And a yeaily tribute paid; 

• 

Which (because their courage lax was) 
They discharged while they were able: 
Tolerated 4hus the tax was, • 

Till it grew intolerably. 

• 

And the Calmuc envoy sent, 

As before, to take their dues all, 

Got to liis astonishment 
An unanimous refusal ! 


“ Mcryif Kioff !” thus courageous 

Did the stout lord-mayor harangue them, 
ct Wherefore pay these sneaking wages 
To the hectoring Russians ? — hang them ! 

u Hark l I hear the^wful cry of 
Our forefathers in their graves ; 

‘ Eight, ye citizens of Kioff ! 

Kioff was not made for slaves/ 

“ AH too long have ye betrayed her ; 

Rouse, ye men and aldermen, 

Send the insolent invader — 9 

Send him starving back again !” 


3bttf (oto liftoff sbouttJ 
babe been a bappp cft&, 
but that 


certain fruketf (Eos- 
satks tJttJ tysiege it ; 


jHurtfermg the citizen® 


until t hen agreed to pan 
a tribute pcarln. 


l^oto then pain tl;e tri- 
fmte, antt then suntteu= 
Ilf refused it, 


to the frontier of the 
<£ ossack enbop. 


0f a mightU sallant 
• speech 


that the iortt* manor 
matje, 


* exhorting the burghers 
to pap no longer. 
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<©f iljctc thanks, anti 
heroic rcfcolOts. 


®fin> Btemtss tf)c cn- 
bon, 

anti set about Bulling. 

tf>c dtp guartJ ; bt?. 
militia, Bragaons, anB 
BumnuClcTS, 
anB tf^ctr comnumBcrs. 


tf)c majors anB 
captains, 

fye fortifications anB 
artillcrp. 


<£f tfjc conBuct of lf|G 
actors anB clergp. 


0f tye laBics ; 


anB, finallp, of tljc tap- 
lors. 


<®f tf)c Cossack chief) 
his stratagem ; 


anB the burghers* sillie 
butane. 


dflthat prisoners thep 
took, 


The Great Cossack Ifoic [December, 

f !X. \ 

lie spoke, and he sate down ; the people of the town, 
i Who were fired with a brave emulation, 

Now rose u with one accord, and voted thanks -unto the 
Lord* 

Mayor for his oration. 

The envo^ they dismissed, nevel placing in his fist 
So much as a single shilling ; 

And all with courage fired, as his lordship he desired, 

At once set about their drilling. 

Then every city ward established a guard, 

Diurnal a,pd nocturnal : 

Militia vllunteers, light dragoons, and bummadiers, 
With an alderman for colonel. 

There was muster and roll-calls, and repairing city walls, 
And filling up of fosses ; 

And the captains and the majors, so, gallant and courage- 
ous, 

A-riding about on their bosses. * 

To be guarded at all hours they built themselves watch- 
towers, 

With every tower a man on ; 

And surly and secure, each from out his embrasure, 
Looked down thewiron cannon ! 

A battle-song was writ for the theatre, where it 
Was sung with vast energy 

And rapturous applause ; and besides, the public cause 
Was supported by the clergy*. 

The pretty ladies’-nW 1 * were pinning otcockade3 
. And tying on of sashes; 

And dropping gentle tears, while their lovers blustered 
fierce 

About gun-shot and gashes ; 

The ladies took the hint, and all day were scraping lint, 
As became their softer genders; 

And got bandages and beds for the limbs and for the 
heads 

Of the city's brav# defenders. 

The men, both young and old, felt resolute and bold, 
And panted hot for glory ; 

Even the tailors ’gan to brag, and embroidered on their flag 

" Aut wincere AUT *A)RI r 
*• 

X. 

Seeing the city’s resolute condition, 

The Cossack chief, too cunning to despise it, 

Said to himself, “ Not having ammunition 
Wherewith to batter the place in proper form, 

Some of these nights I’ll carry it by storm. 

, And sudden escalade it or surprise it. * 

Let’s see, however, if the cits stand firmish.” 

He rode up to the city-gates ; — for answers, 

Out rushed an eager troop of the town elite , 

And straightway did begin a gallant skirmish : 

The Cossack hereupon did sound retreat, 

Leaving the victory with the city lancers. 

They took two prisoners and as many horses, 

And the whole town grew quickly so elate 
' With this small victory of their virgin forces, 

That they did deem their privates and commanders 
So many Cs^urs, Pompeys, Alexanders, 

Napoleons, ot Fredericks the Great. 
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And luffing with inordinate corceit, § 

They utterly despised these Cossack thieves ; 

And thought the ruffians easier to beat 

Than porters carpets think, or ushers boys. 1 

Meanwhile a sly spectator of their joys, * 

The Cossack captain giggled in Ijis sleeves. 

“ Whene’er you meet yon stupid city hogs • 

(lie bade his troops precis this order keep), 
u Don’t stand a moment — run away, you dogs !” 

Twas done ; and when they met the town battalions, 

The Cossacks, as if frightened at their valiance, 

Turned tail, and bolted like so m^ny sheep. # 

They fled, obedient to their captain’s order : 

And now this bloodless siege a month had lasted, 
When, viewing the country round, the city warder 
(Who, like? a faithful weathercock* did perch 
Upon the steeple of Saint Sophy’s church) 

Sudden his trumpet took, and a mighty blast he blasted . 
• 

Uis voice it might be heard through all the streets 
(lie was a warder wondrous strong in lung), 

<k Victory, victory ! — the foe retreats !” • * 

“ The foe retreats !” each cries to ea^h he meets ; 

“ The foe retreats !” each in his turn repeats. • 

Gods ! how the guns did roar, and how the joy-bells 
rung! .* 

Arming in haste his gallant efty 

The major, to learn if true the news might be, # 
A league or two out issued with his prancers. • 

The Cossacks (something had given their courage a 
damper) 

Hastened their flight, and ’gan like mad to scamper : 
Blessed be all the saints, Kiova town was free l 


an to fjoto conccitet) ttjey 
tom. 


tfie (Eoggacfe dnef, 
Ijis ortrerg j 


ant) fyoto I;c fcfgnctf a 
retreat. 


Vftt toarber proclaims 
tf)c # ©og3acfcs’ retreat, 
ant) the citie gwatln 
rejotjeeg. 


it. 


Now, puffed with pride, the mayor grew vain, 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; # 

And thrice he roflted all his foes, and thrice lie slew the 
slain. • 

’Tis true he might amuse himjfelf thus, 

And not be very murderou?; 

For as of those who to death were done 
The number was exactly none , 

His lordship, in his soul’s elation, 

Did take a bloodless recreation. 

Going home again, he did ordain * 

A very splendid cold collation 

For the magistrates and the corporation ; 

Likewise a grand illumination, 

For the amusement of the nation. 

That night the theatres were free, 

The conduits they ran Matooisie ; 

Each house that night did beam with light, 

And sound with mirth and jollity : 

But shame, () shame ! not a soul in the town, 

Now the city was safe and the Cossacks flown, 

Ever thought of the bountiful saint by whose care 
The town had been rid of these terrible Turks — 

Said ever a prayer to that patroness fair, , 

For these her wondrous works ! 


2El)c manner of tfj* 
ritic’g rejoicings, 


anb it) impiety. 
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Ifoto tf>e jmttt, Long Ilyacirfih waited, the meekest of priors — 

dntf), foaitctt at ctyttrcb, He waited at church witti the rest of his friars ; 
anH noboBt} came tl;t= lie went there at noon, and lie waited till ten, 

$ er * txpectine in vain the lord-mayor and his men* 

He waned and waited from midday to dark ; 

But in vain— you mipht search through the whole of the 
church, * 

Not a lajman, alas ! to the city’s disgrace, 

From midday to dark shewed his nose in the place. 

The pew-woman, organist, beadle, and clerk; 

Kept uway from their work, and were dancing like mad 

Away in the streets with the other mad people, 

" Not thinking to pray^but to guzzle and tipple 

Wherever the drink might be had. 

XII. 

1?0tn lie foent forth to Amidst this din and revelry throughout the city roaring, 
bln them to pragersr. T he silver moon rose silently, 4 aqd high in heaven was 

soaring ; 

Prior Hyacinth was fervently upon his knees adoring : 

« “ Tojvards npy precious patroness this conduct sure un- 

t fair is ; 

1 cannot think, I mu£t confess, what keeps the dignitaries 

Ahd our good mayor away, unless some business them 
contraries.” r 

* * 

lie puts his long \*! mcfntle on, and^forth the prior 

# sallies — 

(ljis pious thoughts were bent vpon good deeds, and not 
on malice) : 

Heavens ! how the banquet-lights they shone about the 
mayor’s palate ! 

thr groomes anb About the hall the scullions' ran with meats both fresh 

Iacktcs jeereb f)tm. and potted ; 

The pages came wiili cup and can, all for the guests 
• a\lotted : 

Ah, how they jeered that good fat man'as up the stairs 
he trotted ! 1 

c 

He entered in the anterooms, where sate the mayor’s 
court m ; 

He found a pack of drunken grooms a-dicing and 
a-sporting — 

The honi/i wine and ’bacco fumes, they set the prior 
a-snorting ! 

The prior thought he’d speak about their sins before he 
went hence, 

And lustily began to shout of sin and of repentance ; 

The rogues, they kicked the pjior out before he’d done a 
sentence I 

And having got no portion small of buffeting and 
tussling, 

‘At last be reached the banquet-hall, where sate the 
mayor a-guzzling, 

And by his sid|/B his lady tall, dressed out in white sprig 
muslin. 
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AroiJid the table in a ring the guests w^re drinking tf)C tttapi\ tttapor= 
9 heavy; I css, a ntt altfeinun, 

They drunk the church, and drunk the king, and the being tfpsie, refused to 
army and the navy ; 1 go to tl)urd5). 

In fact, they’d toasted every thing. The prior said, 

“ God save ye \” 9 

The mayor cried, “ Brfng a silver cup — there's one 
upon the beaufet ; • 

And, priqr, have the venison up — it’s capital rechauffe. 

And So, Sir Priest, you've come to sup ? And pray you, 
how’s Saint Sophy V 9 

The prior’s face quite red was grown, with # h«rror and 
with anger ; 

He flung the proffered goblet dowu — it made a hideous 
clangour ; 

And ’gan a preaching with a fr®wn — he was a fierce 
haranguer. # 

lie tried the mayor and aldermen — they all set up 
a-jeenng ; f 

lie tried the common-councilmen — they too began 
a-sneering: • • • 

lie turned towards the may’ress then, and hoped to get 
a-heanr'r. * 

He knelt and seized her djnner-dress, made of the 
muslin snowy, 

“ To church, to church^my"uveet mistress !” he cried ; 

“ the w%y I’ll shew ye. ,, wtf *^ 

Alas, the lady-mayoress fell back as drunk as Chloe ! • 

• • 

XIII. 


Out from this dissolute and drunken court 

Went the good prior, his eyes with weeping dim : 
lie tried the people of a meaner sort — 

They too, alas, were bent upon their sport, 

And not a single soul would follow him ! 

But all were swigging schnaps anj) guzzling beer, 
lie found the cits, their daughters, sons, and sppuses. 
Spending the livelong night in fierce carouses : 

Alas, unthinking of the danger near ! 

One or two sentinels the rajnparts guarded, 

The rest were sharing in the general feast : 

“ God wot, our tipsy town is poorly warded ; 

Sweet Saint Sophia help us !” cried .the priest. 

Alone he Entered the cathedral gale, 

Careful he locked the mighty oaken door ; * 

Within his company of monks did wait, 

A dozen poor old pious men — no more. • 

Oh, but it grieved the gentle prior sore, 

To think of those lost souls, given up to drink and fate 1 

The mighty outer gate well barred and fast, 

The poor old friars stirrejl their poor old bones, 

And pattering swiftly on the damp cold stones, 

They through the solitary chancel passed. 

The chancel walls lookecl black, and dim, and vast, 

And rendered ghostlike, melancholy tones. 

Onward the fathers sped, till coming nigh a 

Small iron gate, the which they entered quick at, 
They locked and double-locked this inner wicket, 

And stood within the chapel of Sophia. 9 


Tjoto the prior toent 
back alone, 


antt sfjut himself into 
Saint Sophia’s chapel 
toitb I)is brethren. 
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The Great Cossack £pic 

Vain were it to describe this sainted place, 

Vain to describe that Celebrated trophy, 

The venerable statue oi Saint Sophy, 

Which formed its chiefest ornament and grace., 

Here the feood prior, his personal griefs and sorrows 
In his extfeme devotion quickly merging, 

At once began to pra/ with voic^ sonorous ; 

The othel friars joined in pious chorus, 

And passed the night in staging, praying, scourging, 
In honour of Sophia, that sweet virgin. 

XIV. 

Ww epi&otic tit ftnce?oft Leaving thus the»pious priest in 

anil iS&Viifeff. Humble penitence and prayer, 

And the greedy cits a- feasting. 

Let us to the walls repair. 

Walking by the sentry-boxes,* 

Underneath the siher rtioop, 

' Lo ! the sentry boldly cocks his — 

Boldly cocks his lnusketoon. 

Sneezoff was his designation, 

' Fair-fiairdd boy, for ever pitied ; 

For to take this^ruel station, 

, He but now Katinka quitted. 

Poor in purse were bod), but rich in 
Tender love’s delicioys plenties ; 

She a damsel o r Jci4chen) 

He a haberdasher s 'prentice. f 

• Tinka, maiden tender-hearted, 

Was dissolved in tearful fits, 

On that fatal night she parted 

From her darling fair-haired Fritz. 

Warm her soldier lad she wrapt in 
Comforter and muffetee ; 

Called him “ ge/ieral ” and “ captain," 

Though a simple private he. 

“ On your bosom wear this plaster, 

'Twill defend youYfom the cold ; 

In your pipe smoke this, canaster. 

Smuggled 'tis, my love, and old. 

“ All the night, my love, I’ll miss you." 

Thus she spoke ; and from the door 
Fair-haired Sneezoff made his issue, 

Tcf return, alas, no more ! 

• He U is who calmly walks his 

Walk beneath the silver moon ; 

He it is who boldly cocks his 
Detonating musketoon. 

He the bland canaster ptiffing, 

As upon his round he paces, 

Sudden sees a ragamuffin 

Clambering swiftly up the glacis. 

“ Who goes there V f exclaims the sentry ; 

“ When the sun has once gone down, 

No one ever makes an entry 
Into this here fortified town !*’ 
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bhouted thus the watchful SneezofF ; • 

But, ere any one replied 
Wretched youth ! he firedfhis piece off, 

Started, staggered, groaned, and died ! 
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Ah, full well might the ftntinel cry, “ Who goe$ there V f 
But Echo was frightened too much to declare. 

Who go$s there ? Who goes there ? Can any one swear 
To the number of sands sur les lords de la mer , # 

Or the whiskers of D’Orsay Count down to a hair ? 

As well might you tell of the sands the amount, 

Or number each hair in each curl 8f the Count? 

As ever proclaim the number and name 
Of the hundreds and thousands that up the wall came ! 
Down, down the knaves poured, with fire and with sword : 
There wefe thieves from the Danilbe, and rogues from the 
Don ; • 

There were Turks and^allacks, and shouting Cossacks ; 
Of all nations and regions, and tongues and religions — 
Jew, Christian, Idolater, Frank, Mussulmaun : 

Ah, a horrible sight was Kioff that night ! # 

The gates were all taken — no chance e'en of flight ; # 
And with torch and with axe the bloody Cossacks 
Went hither and thither a-hunting in packs : • 

They slashed and they slew tjoth Christian and Jew — 
Women and children, they slaughtered them too. 

Some, saving their throats, plunged into the moats, 

Or the river — d)ut, oh, they rcfck'&Sfhed all the boats ! 


l|oto the Cossacks 
ruahtt in sutitienlp, 
anti took the citte. 


<5 X the Cossack troops; 


anti of their mailer ft 
burning, muttering, 
anti rabishing. 


But here let us pause — Jor I can’t pursue further 
This scene of rack, ravishment, ruin, and murther. 

Too well did the cunning old Cossack succeed ! 

Ilis plan of attack was successful indeed ! 

The night was his own — \|je town it was gone ; 

Twas a heap still a-burning of timber and stone. 

One building alone had escaped from the fires, 

Saint Sophy's fair church, with its Steeples and spires. 
Calm,. stately, and white, • 

It stood in the light j 

And, as if ’twould defy all th$ conqueror’s power, — 
As if naught hack occurred, 

Might clearly be heard 
The chimes ringing soberly every half hour ! 


Hoto tl)t£ 
ftbolc dtic 
the church, 


burtuti the 
tiobm, sa be 


mitrnt the hello be- 
gan to ring. 


XVI. 

• 

The city was defunct — silence succeeded 

Unto its last fierce agonising yells ; « 

And then it was the conqueror first heeded 
The sound of these calm bells. 

Furious towards his aides-de-camps he turns, 

And (speaking as if Byron’s works he knew) 
“Villains!’' he fiercely cries, “ the city burns, 

Why not the temple too ? 

Burn me yon church, and murder all within !” 

Ti.e Cossacks thundered at the outer door ; 

And Father Hyacinth, who heard the din 
(And thought himself and brethren in distress, 
Deserted by their lady patroness) 

Did to her statue turn, and thus his wfoes outpour. 


l$ob) the Cossack chief 
batie them burn the 
church too. 


Hjoto thep stovmeti it; 
anti of jacinth, ht* 
anger thereat. 
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3?is prayer to tfie &a(nt 
Sophia. 


^Tfje Statue sutJBtnltc 
r speaks; 


but .is Interrupted, fro 
% breaking in of tife 
©ossaefes. 


( 

The Great Cossack fSpic 
4 XVII. 

“ And is it tlms, O falsest of the saints, 

I Thou hearest our complaints ? 

Tell mt, did ever my attachment falter 
To serve thy altar ? 

Was not thy name/ ere ever I f did sleep, 

«. The last upon my lip ? 

Was not thy name the veny first that broke 
From me when I awoke ? 

Ilare I not tried, with fasting, flogging, penance,' 

And mortified countenance, 

For to r firfd favour, f Sophy, in thy sight ? 

And lo! this night, 

Forgetful of my prayers, and thine own promise, 
Thou turnest from us ; 

Lettest the heathen enter in our city, 

And, without pity, 

Murder our burghers, seize \ippn their spouses, 

I3urn down our houses ! 

Is such a breach of faflh to be endured? 

See what a lurid 

Light from* thq insolent invaders’ torches 
i Shines on your porches! 

E'en now, with thtlndciing battering-ram and hammer. 
And hideous clamour *, 

With axemen, s wordsmev, pikemen, billmen, bowmen, 
The conquering focmen, 

O Sophy ! beat \oiir gaji'abofit your ears. 

Alas ! arid nere’s * 

A humble company of pious men 
Like muttons in a pen,' 

Whose souls shall quickly from their bodies be thrusted, 
Because in you they trusted. 

Do you not know the C’almuc chief’s desire* — 

Kill all iuk f ax a its ! 

And you, of all the saints most false and fickle, 

Leave us in this abominable pickle !” 

“ Hash Hyaginihus I*' 

(Here, to the astonish rfrent of all her backers, 

Saint Sophy, opening wid£ her wooden jaws 
Like to a pair of German walnut-crackers, 

Began) “ I did not think that you had been thus,- 

0 monk of little faith ! Is it because 
A rascal scum of filthy Cossack heathen 
Besiege our town, that you distrust in me, then ? 

Think st tnou that I, who in a former day 

Did walk across the Sea of Marmora 
(Not mentioning, for shortness, other seas), — 

That I, who skimmed the broad Borysthenes, 

Without so much as wetting of my toes, 

Am frightened at a set of men like those? 

1 have a mind to leave you ttvyour fate : 

Such cowardice as this my scorn inspires ” 

Saint Sophy was here 
’ Cut snort in her words, — 

For at this very moment in tumbled the gate 
And with a wild cheer, 

( And a clashing of swords, 
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Swift through the church porchls, 

With a waving of torches, 

And a shriek and aj^ell 
Like the devils of hell, • 

* With pike and with axe, • 

In rushed the Cossacks, — • 

In rushed the Cossacks, cjying, “ Murder tii e friars !” 

• 

Ah ! what a thrill felt Hyacinth, 

Wh<to he heard that villa nous shout Calmuc ! 

Now, thought he, my trial beginnith : • 

“ Saints, O give me courage and plucky 
Courage, boys ! ’tis useless to funk, • 

Thus unto the friars he began ; 
u Never let it be said that a monk 
Is not likewise a gentleman. 

Though Jthe patron saint of the ohurch, 

Spite of all that we’vg done and we’ve prayed, 
Leaves us wickedly here in the lurch : • 

Iiang it, gentlemen ! who’s^fraid V 9 

As thus the gallant Ilyacinthus spoke, # # 

lie, with an air as easy and as free as 
If the quick-coming murder were a jt>ke, 

Folded his robes arouiul his sides, and took 
Place under sainted Sophy’s lpgs of oak, 

Like Csesar at the statue of Pompeius. 

The monks no leisure had alftnit to look 
( Each being absorbed in his ph&tKSr case), 

TAr>e had they been with what celestial grace 
A wooden smile stole o'ef the saint’s mahogany face. 

“ V\ ell done, well done, Ilyacinthus, my son 1” 

Thus spoke the sainted statue. 

“ Though you doubted me pi the hour of need, 

And spoke of me very rude indeed, 

You deserve good luck for shewing such pluck, 

And I won’t be angry at you.” * 

• 0 

The monks by-standing, one aral all 
Of this wondrous scene beholders. 

To this kind promise listened content, 

And couldn’t contain their astonishment, 

When Saint Sophia moved and went 
Down from her wooden pedestal, * 

And twisted her legs, sure as eggs is eggs, 

Hound Ilyacinthus’s shoulders ! # 

“ Ho ! forwards !” cries Sophy, “ there’s no time for 
waiting ; 

The Cossacks are breaking the very last gate in : 

See, the glare of their torches shines red through the 
grating ; 

We’ve still the back door, and two minutes or more. 

Now, boys, now or never, we must make for the river, 
For w' only are safe on the opposite shore. 

Run swiftly to-day, lads, if ever you ran, — < 

Put out your best leg, Ilyacinthus, my man ; 

And I’ll lay five to two that you’ll carry us through,— 
Only scamper as fast as you can.” • 


®f Ijnacintty, tyis tou= 
rageous abbress, 


anti* preparation . for 
bptng. 


Saint Soptyta, tycr 
speed;. 


Stye gets on ttye prior’s 
styoulbers strabbleback, 4 


anb bibs tyim run. 
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runneth 


antr the Tartars after 
Ijtm. 


Bofotyt friars stoeateti, 


antr t$c pursuers firett 
arrotus into tf)eir tapis. 
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XVIII. 

Away went the priest though the little back door, 

And light on his shoulders the image he bore : 

The honest old priest was not punished the least, 
Though thi image was eight feet, and he measured 
four. 

Away w ent the prior, and the monks at his tail 
Went snorting, and puffing* and panting full sail; 

And just as the last at the back door had passed, 

In furious hunt behold at the front 

The Tartars so fierce, with their terrible cheers; 

With axes, c and halbgrds, and muskets, and spears, 

And torches a-flaming the chapel now came in. 

They tore up the mass-book, they stamped on the 
psalter, 

They pulled the gold crucifix down from the altar ; 

The vestments they burned with their blasphemous fires, 
And many cried, “Curse on. them! where are the 
friars ?” 

When loaded with plui/der, yet seeking for more. 

One chanced to thng open the little back door, 

Spi^d out the frjars’ white robes and long shadows 
In the moon, scampering over the meadows, 

And stopped the Cossacks in the midst of their arsons, 
ily crjing out lustily, “There Cu the persons ! !” 
With a whoop and a ) ell., and a scream and a shout, 

At once the whole murderous body turned out ; 

And swift as the havyk pjplncesxlown on the pigeon, 
Pursued the poor sfeu- winded men of '.eligion. 


When the sound of that cheering came to the monks' 
lieai mg, 

O Heaven how the poor fellows panted and blew ! 

As fighting not cunning, unaccustomed to running, 

W hen the Tartars came up, what the deuce should 
they do i 

“ They’ll make us all martyrs, those blood-thirsty 
Tai tars !" 

Quoth fat Father Peter to fat Father Hugh. 

The shouts they came cYearer, the foe they drew nearer ; 

Oh, how the bolts whistled, and how the lights shone! 
“ I cannot get further, this running is niurther ; 

Come carry me, some one !” cried big Father John. 
And even the statue grew frightened, “ Od rat you !” 

It cried, “ Mr. Prior, I wish you’d get on.” 

On tugged the good friar, but nigher and nigher 
Appeared the fierce Russians, with sword and with fire. 
()n lugged the good prior at Saint Sophy’s desire, — 

A scramble through bramble, through mud and through 
mire. 

The swift arrow’s whizziness causing a dizziness, 

Nigh done his business, fit to expire. 

Father Hyacinth tugged, and the monks they tugged 
after : 

The foemen pursued with a horrible laughter, 

And hurled their long spears round the poor brothers’ 
ears 

So true, that next day in the coats of each priest, 

Though never a wound was given, there were found 
A dozen arrows at least. 
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Now the chase seemed at its worst, * 

Prior and monks were tillo burst; 

Scarce you knew the which was first, 

Or pursuers or put sued. • 

When the statue, by Heaven’s grace, # 
Suddenly did change the face • 

Of this inteiesting^race 1 

As a saint sure only could. • 


For the jockey who at Epsom rides, 

When that his steed is spent, and punished sore, # 
Diggeth his heels into the courser’s sides, 

And thereby makes him run one o*’ two furlong more; 
Even thus, betwixt the eighth lib and the ninth, 

The saint rebuked the prior, that weary creeper; 

Fresh strength unto his limbs her kicks imparted, — 
One bound be made, as gay as *vhen lie started ; 

Yes, with his bretliren*cl inking at his cloak, 

The statue on his shouUers — fit to choke, — • 

One most tremendous bound giade Hyacinth, 

And soused friars, statue, and all, slap dash into the 
Dnieper ! 

• • • 

XIX. # 

And when the Russians in a fiery rank, # 

Panting and fierce, drew uj* along the shore 
(For here the vain pursuing they forbore, 

Nor caied they to surpiSfe tlur^iver’s ]jank), 

T'lieic, looking fcom the rocks afiti Tushes dank, 

A sight they witnessed uwer seen before, * 

And which, with its accompaniments glorious, ® 

Is writ f the golden book, or liber aureus . 


Plump in the Dnieper flounced the friar and friends, — 
They dangling round Ins neck, he fit to choke. 

When suddenly his mo>t*nnraculous cloak 
Over the billowy waves itself extends. 

Down from his shoulders quietly descends 
The venerable gopby's statue of oak ; • 

Which, sitting down upon the cloak so ample, 

Bids all the brethren follow its^example ! 

Each at her bidding sate, ami sate at ease ; 

The statue ’gan a gracious conversation, 

And (waving to the foe a salutation) # 

Sailed with her wondering li tippy proteges 
Gaily ad own the wide Borysthenes, # 

Until they came unto some friendly nation. 

And when the heathen had at length grown shy of • 
Their conquest, she oue day came back again to KioflT. 


XX. 

Think not, o kfader, tha^t we’re laughing at you ; 
You MAY GO TO KiOFE NOW, AND SEE THE STATUE. 


2?o to at tf)c la*t $a?p 


the friars toon, ant* 
juitypcti ^nto $?orns= 
tbcncs fiulrius. 


I)oio the Russians 
sato 


the Statue get off ^na* 
ctnth his back, an B sit 
boton tottb tl;c friars on 
Hyacinth hts cloak. 


Igoto in this manner of 
boat then saniett a trap. 


JFinis, or tlje enb. 


VOL. xx. no. cxx. 
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CESAR OTWAY's TOUR IN (^DN NAUGHT. 


One of the greatest services thafc can 
be rendered either to England or ;to 
Ireland, is an honest, unbiassed ac- 
count of the moral and religious con- 
dition of Connaught, Leinster, and 
Munster, the three great Papal pro- 
vinces, in the first instance; and of 
Ulster, the Protestant province, in the 
other. There are so many conflicting 
accouc*'*, so many partisan tohrists, 
so many political pens and eyes jaun- 
diced by expectations of promotion be- 
fore they are directed to the spots they 
visit, that impartiality is as rare as it 
is felt to be desirable. 

We think that on our table one of 
the most hone>t, the most useful, and 
the most amusing. The author set out 
with no purpose* to subserye, no fa- 
vourite theory to support* no party to 
keep in power. He walked the bogs 
of Connaught with his pencil in hand, 
jotting down all he heard, saw, or met 
with, and leaving the reader to draw the 
just and legitimate inferences. Lor the 
comfort of the proteges of the Melbourne 
cabinet, he prefixes to 'those chapters 
where he was forced to pionounce an 
opinion on the comparative effects of 
truth and error, a caution, to the effect 
that those who got and hold their place 
in consequence and m renmneintion of 
concessions to the Italian hierarch had 
better skip it. 

In many respects, Ireland is unique 
and sui generis. Sne has excellences 
and defects, many and intense. Her 
excellences are natural ; her sins and 
immoralities are the productions of 
that once exotic miasma, which England 
primarily introduced. We believe that 
the Irish character is naturally pos- 
sessed of those warm and social affec- 
tions, those generous and high-toned 
feelings, which are the stamina of real 
and lasting national prosperity. There 
are a contentment in their privations, 
and a gratitude for any alleviation of 
them by the hand of the stranger, such 
as are rarely seen in the more favoured 
provinces of England. They have good 
intellectual as well as moral qualities. 
Irishmen have risen to the very loftiest 
rank in the pulpit, in the senate, and 
at the bar. The records of the army, 
the church, and the navy, the annals 


of science, and the more brilliant 
tablets of poetic excellence, all bear 
simultaneous and imperishable testi- 
mony to thc : energies and worth of 
their charjcter. What, then, has de- 
praved and deteriorated at least five 
millions of the Irish population Is 
it whisky or potatoes ? Is it Whiggery 
or Toryism? Is it Absenteeism, or 
Middlemen, or Uibbonism, or White- 
boy ism ? It is none of these alone, or 
primarily. The teeming fountain of all 
those savage deeds which now stain the 
moral aspect of- that countly,of those 
storms and tempests that rend its social 
fabric, and of aft that squalid wretched- 
ness and pinching poverty which aie 
as certain inmates of an Irish cabin as 
poteen, potatoes, and a pig ; of that 
tear of loss, and that precarious safety, 
thvit lepels capitalists from Connaught, 
and proprietors and lauded gentry from 
Munster and LemMer — oftho^e lion id 
iniquities that delate the national ca- 
lendars, y-nd identity Ireland with bar- 
bSfc. mm unities, —us, m two word*, 
POPERY and its PRIESTHOOD. 

This s\ stcAn exists and ftsters m lie- 
land, in perhaps its most concentrated 
and embittered forms ; and its faithful 
administrators — John MHIale and his 
surpliced menagerie — aie, without ex- 
ception, the coarsest, most antisocial, 
and virulent enemies of Protestantism, 
of-ciulisation, and of social well-heinu, 
in the four quarters of the globe ! The-e 
two hax e preyed on the vitals of the 
countfy, and reduced it to its present 
miserable moral and political chao*-. 
It was their aim and their united effort 
to place that country precisely where * 
we now find it ; for as long as its peo- 
ple were peaceful, and friendly to their 
connexion with England, so long the 
wished-for ascendancy of the Romish 
hieiarchy was put off, and the certain- 
ties of rapid and w, de-spread coin el - 
s’ ons to the national church multiplied 
But by reducing 1 1 eland to a state of 
physical, political, and moral disorgani- 
sation, they enjoy to themselves the 
high delight of beholding its provinces 
so hot that Protestants must escape for 
their lives ; and the whole population 
so agitated and inflamed, that there 
arises more than a probable prospect ot 
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En grind surrendering the savages to 
the liming force of the iron crosier of 
the mitred Dominic of Tuamf The 
priests glory in the chaos. They know 
what procfuces it ; and they know how 
to perpetuate and agitate it, till Eng- 
land, m sheer despair, consigns the island 
to their hands. A firm and fearless go- 
vernment might have done gteat things 
in that country ; but, in the wise and 
inscrutable purposes of Heaven, this 
boon has not been given her, and she 
endures the consequences. Concjjia- 
tion is absurd and mischievous. We 
may as well think to conciliate cats to 
mice, serpents to society, and Satan to 
mankind, as to conciliate real Roman- 
ism to morality, or tfuth, or chastity. 
Concession is just as lippcless. It will 
neier satisfy. The grave cannot be 
satiated with dead, nor the papacy 
with power, till the knell that an- 
nounces the destruction of both. 

it is ihe merest ignorance that attri- 
butes the exasperations of the Irfsh 
priests to the presence of tithes, or 
ecclesiastical imposts of any# descrip- 
tion. This can be proved by fact. 
There is an island o?S th?^oast^of 
Ireland known ^jy the name orach ill. 
it is naturally baireu and unproductive. 
When the Rev. Messrs* N angle and 
Ha) lie, two devoted missionary clergy- 
men of the Irish Church, first set foot 
on the island, they found cabins worse 
than wigwams, a people extremely bar- 
barous, and Tethers Hughes and Dwyer 
loving the darkness more than the light, 
for very obvious reasons. After d£ys 
of hard toil, ai*I nights of anxious 
watchfulness, they contrived Jp raise 
the embryo of a village, in wlych were 
located, with themselves, leaders, 
schoolmasters, and a physician. By 
and by, upwards of thirty acres were 
reclaimed t the school-houses came tc* 
be well attended by children, and many 
Romanists were eventually brought 
within the influences of Christianity. 
A transformation moral, and thereby 
and therefore physical, speedily ensued. 
The hitherto wretched peasantry saw 
and appreciated the advantages, and 
gave no slight tokens of preferring 
Protestant light to Papal darkness. 
Did the priests hail the transition ? 
Ear from it. They got soi-disant 
Arclnishop MHIale to visit the island 
in his archiepiscopal tinsel, and strut- 
ting like a turkey-cock, to appear 
among the islanders, and fulminate the 
Vatican thunders : and from that mo- 


ment commands were laid upon the 
miserable peasantry to have no inter- 
course with the heretics — to curse 
them, hoot them, and u cut the sign 
of tHe cross n when they came near 
tlfcm — to stone them — to cast them 
into bog-holes — to sell them no food, 
and t0 take from their doctor no physic. 
Now we ask, why and wherefore this 
virulent and desperate aggression ? 
Was it eon account of tidies? Mr. 
Nangle neither asked nor received a 
thousandth part of a penffy from any 
of them. Was it on account oflChurch- 
rates ? The name of this impost is not 
known in the place. What then ? 
Unquestionably, the bitter and inherent 
hatred which the .papacy essentially 
cherishes tp truth, under all circum^ 
stances, in all ages, and in every lati- 
tude. We have, in the case of Mr. 
Nangle and his settlement at Achill, 
most deoisive eviddhee, on a micro- 
scopic scale, of the true cause of the 
discord of Ireland. That settlement 
has served a great moral end. The 
bitter root in Ireland is not Irish, but 
Italian ; it is exotic, not indigenous. 
The demolition of the remaining bi- 
shoprics of the Irish Church, and the 
extinction of* all its temporalities to- 
morrow, would not be the harbinger of 
an Irish millennium, bill, on the con- 
trary, the signal for an Irish havoc ; 
not the quieius to the priesthood, but 
a stimulant to the expulsion of all light 
and truth from the country. Well 
does Cesar Otway observe : — 

“ Here the Romish priests are assum- 
ing in Dublin, and all over England 
and Scotland, such a bland, and sootlgng^ 
and liberal aspect ; and they come and 
even ask our Protestant bishops to give 
them money to build their chapels ; yes, 
aud Conservative lords and squires are 
found giving sums — and these large ones 
— to build chapels. A Protestant landed 
proprietor lias given a large territory to 
the monks of La Trappe. Moreover, if a 
man refuses* to aid them in building 
schools, chapels, and convents, he is 
pointed at as a bigot. Well, look at the 
proceedings of these most expecting, and 
exacting, and bland priests in the West. 
Here comes a Protestant clergyman, 
al< ogether' unconnected with church pro- 
pertv of any 6ort, not drawing one 
penny from ‘ the biood-Btained tithes,’ 
hut depending on the Voluntary system 
as much, and infinitely more, than the 
priests themselves ; and he takes from a 
Protestant landed proprietor a piece of 
"ground in a totally neglected island ; 
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and there he opens schools, into which 
he don't drive, he merely invites, child- 
ren ; lie sets about an improved system 
of culture, encourages industry, dis- 
courages drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct ; as far as possible, requi^s 
that all within his influence should ab- 
stain from violence, injustice, or breaches 
of the peace ; and, lo ! because fie has 
the impertinence to molest the priests’ 
owlish , silent, solitary reign, he and his 
people are to be cursed, hooted, stoned, 
pitchforked, and thrown into hog-holes ; 
and a man ‘-calling himself a priest* of 
Jesus k »found, and that openly, saying 
that lie has encouraged his followers to 
do these things.” 

The worthy writer of this extract 
does well to prefix *to the chapter that 
r w ontains it a salutary caution, in this 
style ; — 

“ Cj* Those whose desire is to establish 
the sway of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland may skip this chapter, unless 
disposed to read what they won’t like.’* 

We hold it a first principle, in all 
legislative enactments for Ireland, that 
Popery be depressed, and Protestant- 
ism, if not fostered as it should, be at 
least protected. Let the firitish govern- 
ment do its duty to God, and to the 
solemn obligations under which the 
powers that be necessarily lie, and 
brighter days will shine on Ireland. 
Restore the ten defunct bishoprics — 
erect ten more — endow with the money 
you are now squandering on commis- 
sions 1800 additional clergy ; and in 
five years Ireland, From being £ drag 
and disgrace, will be a bright gem in 
► Victoria’s diadem. But “ to a blind 
horse a nod is as good as a wink/’ 
There is no hope of such “ justice to 
Ireland,” as long as Melbourne’s lord 
rules the roast in Downing Street. 
This we repeat: — Ireland will approxi- 
mate to a clean Pandemonium* pre- 
cisely in proportion as Popery is pa- 
tronised, paid, or palliated. 

We have been so absorbed in regret 
at the wretched state of Ireland, that 
we have forgotten we intended to follow 
Cesar Otway in his humorous, useful, 
and interesting tour in Connaught. 

Of the four Irish provinces, Con- 
naught is perhaps best fitted to teach 
us what is the real state of the papal 
population of Ireland. • We know not 
more inexplicable moral phenomena, 
than those of Irish condition and cha- 
racter ; the lights and shades of joj 
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and sorrow, the sunshine and cloud of 
humaiL life, are so intermingled^ that 
every fnoral analysis of lielund fails 
to satisfy. In no country are buoyant 
animal spirits and wretchedness of 
situation so sinking and so inter- 
mingled. Ev ( en in that country, despair 
and utter hopelessness do not exist. 
Remove ft' million of Englishmen to 
Ireland, and place them in die same 
circumstances as the inhabitants of 
Connaught are in at the present hour, 
an<i the majority would be sleeping in 
their graves, as suicides, in six months. 
They could not stand it. They want 
the animal spirits and light-hearted 
merriment of Irishmen. This fact 
alone shews that the Irish are natu- 
rally a fine* ra.ee ; and that nothing 
but the abominable superstition under 
which* they groan, prevents that coun- 
try from surpassing England in all 
kinds of prosperity. 

Mr. Otway leaves Dublin and its 
diYty purlieus, and commences his lo- 
cal antiquarian “and historic recollec- 
tions before he has readied the end of 
Bairack Street, and works his way 
wffttwaifl 4 ' to the daikest province of 
the “ Land of Job,” a^ he humorously 
designates the land of his sires. The* 
mere geographical reflections we let 
alone. We have scarcely time to ie- 
count the straths, castles, abbe)S, duns, 
round towers, and marauding rap- 
parees, which pass vividly before us, 
as if we were sliding along the midst 
of the panorama at the moderate loco- 
motive pace of forty miles an hour. 
A spring at Leixlip,. however, engages 
our faqcy, as it did that of the reverend 
author., It is purely Irish m its pre- 
tensions 

“ Not a fish or frog will live in its 
waters ; nay, more, let any one who has 
’drank over night from fifteen- to twenty 
tumblers of punch, and whose head is so 
hot that it makes the water fizz into which 
it is plunged — let him, I say, hut take a 
quart or two of the water of this spring- 
on the following morning, and he will 
lose all his whisky-fever, and walk home 
ns cool as a cucumber.” 

Such, we presume, is the reverend 
divine’s experience — 

“ Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui.” 

This well must be a national comfoit 
to the drunken priests and carousing 
squireens of Patland. 
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» MAYNOOTH. 

Alter this wondrous recipe for the 
cure of drunkenness, we come next to 
a still more wondrous recipe for the 
manufacture of Popish priests, the com- 
pounding and continuation of whicl^are 
secured at the expense # of Protestant 
England. We refer to Maynooth : — 

“ J'he* centre building was erected by 
a butler of the late Duke of Leinster, 
who out of bis savings built it as a pri- 
vate mansion. He little thought of all 
the Latin, and logic, and dogmatic theo- 
logy it would subsequently contain. The 
college is daily enlarging itself ; and so 
it should, if it meant to supply the im- 
mense and rapidly iacreasing lfoman 
Catholic population of I rebind with pas- 
tors. To me, it seem£ to extend itself 
without any view towaids uniformity, and 
to he straggling in its hugeness, more like 
a workhouse than a college. Looking on 
it as a great factory, where strong ma-* 
chmerv is ap] lied to the purpose of 
bending mind, and assuming that i^ is 
more notable for its discipline than its 
learning, I sav it is deficient *1 the air, 
the unction, the scholastic gray sobriety, 
that characterises Oxfcird *md Cam- 
budge, in England; or Padua 
manca, on the Continent.” 

• 

We believe St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, to be one of the greatest 
calamities that have befallen Ireland. 
The old ecclesiastical regime of Conti- 
nental priests, whose families and edu- 
cation were lespectable, is now almost 
extinct; and in their place there Jias 
sprung up the coarse and brutal breed 
that now minister m the papal mass- 
houses of the Irish. These Jast are 
full of low prejudices and rankling an- 
tipathies to England ; drilled into the 
most slavish and abject obedience to 
their despot prelacy ; and taught, from 
their earliest lessons, to contemplate 
the extirpation of the Protestant Church 
as the first and best benediction on 
their country. Slaves themselves, they 
rejoice to make their congregations 
slaves also. Full of every filthy and 
immoral notion, they pour out of the 
fulness of their hearts into every female 
that approaches the confessyonal. De- 
lahogue and Bailley pollute their 
minds, and they pollute in turn the 
mind* of their people ; and Ireland, as 
the natural and necessary result, be- 
comes a moral lazar-house. But we 
leave Maynooth, and follow our au- 
thor through more pleasant scenes in 
the county of Meath. In this county 


was wont to be the celebrated fair of 
Tailteen, on which our author makes 
the following^reflections : — 

“ «Here, also, was the great fair of Tail- 
tqpn, where all the Irish lads and lflfees 
met to get married ; and where, as now 
at Bayinasloe, there is a splendid show of 
fine cattle. So in those primitive days, 
along the sides of the hill of Tailteen 
were ranged pretty girls and brave boys ; 
and tliei/J after the young people had for 
a sufficient time cast sheep’s eyes at one 
nnot^r, and after the parents hacl made 
proper bargains, and arranged fffiBily set- 
tlements, matches were made, and then 
games, and sports, and feats of activity, 
began, which were similar, and not, per- 
haps, inferior, to the Isthmian or Olym- 
pic games of Greece. Human nature is 
the same ifi all times and all places : tH#* 
young must marry, and be given in mar- 
riage : and what great difference is there 
between a mother bulging her daughter, 
td range Wer with others along the side of 
a ball-room, ‘and the Milesian mother of 
olden time leading her blushing girl to 
Tailteen, to sit modestly on the green, 
clover, and with downcast diamonds 
every now and then peeping out from 
beneath her long eyelashes, to spy whe- 
ther the bo : us from the opposite side of 
the line were* cocking their bonnets at 
her V* • 

In the*e reflections there is much 
good sense, and much of human na- 
ture. Whether man appear at Al- 
mack’s or at Tailteen, in the West End 
or in Connaught, the same distinctive 
outlines shew themselves. There may 
be less of artificial splendour in the 
mode of getting husbands in Meath ; 
but as much ait, and ingenuity, and 
manoeuvre : and yet we know noffliaT 
there is less of the attractive in the 
clover than in the carpet floor, and in 
the wild flowers than m the artificial. 
The Irish Almacks will be followed 
with fewer headaebs, and require 
for ftided cheeks less rouge. The fol- 
lowing is in its way an interesting re- 
flection : — * 

“ The Boyne flows lazily here amidst 
sedge weeds, appearing but the dark 
dram of an immense morass — the dis- 
charge of the waste waters of the Bog of 
Allen. A strong position in time of war. 
Lord Wellington knows it well : he has 
often had his soldier eye upon it: his 
paternal mansion, Dangnn, being not far 
off to the right, npar Irim. How differ- 
ent was the young, fun-loving, comical, 
m quizzing, gallanting, Captain Arthur 
Wellesley, when residing in his shooting. 
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lodge, between Summerhill and Dangan, 
from the stern, cautious, careworn Fabius 
of the Peninsular war — the trifling, pro- 
voking, capricious sprig* of nobility — 
half-dreaded, half-doated on by th$ wo- 
men, hated by the men — the dry joktr, 
the practical wit, the ne’er-do-well, de- 
spaired of as good for nothing by his own 
family — from the redoubtable warrior of 
Waterloo — the great prime-minister of 
England — like Julius Caesar, a roui con- 
verted into a hero.” 

It must appear to the duke 3 very 
impresSiVe transition, to pass from the 
Bogs of Dangan to the Dover festival, 
— from the antipathies of Irish Papists 
and the love of Irish women to the 
rank of the hero of the age, — “ The 
"Duke,” the object of universal plaudits. 
His merits begin to be appreciated only 
now ; they were enumerated by the 
far-seeing and the wise only, hitherto ; 
but«at length they strike even comnfon 
minds. In the camp and the cabinet he 
has been great. One fatal ijiistake he was 
guilty of in his conduct as a statesman, 
in 1829. lie would have been too much 
elated, if he had never erred; and too 
much worshipped, if e\ery stroke of his 
civil policy had been qs masterly as 
every movement of his military tactics. 
We believe, also, that the suicidal deed 
of 1829 was a just judgment inflicted 
from a higher tribunal, inevitable even 
by the genius and resources of u the 
Duke.” There is wanting one thing 
only in the conduct of his grace to 
crown his character in the estimate of 
the best and wisest pf the population of 
England, — and thatis,a public acknow- 
ledgment, in his place in the House of 
Peers, that he erred, and was deceived, 
— that the principle from which Eman- 
cipation sprung was false, and that the 
professions made by the parties who 
extorted it as a benefit were palpable 
and abominable perjuries and lies. 
There is yet time. The confession 
will add to Ins laurels, not blight 
them. There will be thereby wreathed 
with the chaplets of the hero and the 
statesman the yet brighter glories of the 
Christian. 

A GEM. 

We make a strange transition when 
we pass from a hero to a beggar- 
woman; but we pass to one as able 
and accomplished in tier vocation as 
the duke in his. Ireland alone has 
given birth to the elite of beggars. Ttys 
eloquence of the Hibernian mendicant 


is unique. From the big Beggarman 
of Datfrynane down to the queen-bee 
of the Cvinnegad swarm, a rich and un- 
paralleled blarney shines conspicuous. 
Whether we turn to O’Connell, screw- 
ing the last potato from a starving 
Irishman’s fir.gers, for the good and 
glory of ould Ireland, or to the sturdy 
virago we are now to appropriate from 
Caesar Otway’s sketch-book; we see 
reasons strong and urgent for enthron- 
ing Ireland as the land and birthplace 
of beggars : — 

“ Kinnegad is, like most towns in 
East and West Meath, * a lean place 
amid, fat lands.’ What a sleepy spot ! 
few up and doing hut the cur-dogs and 
beggars. The ( - bugle of the passing 
coach sends its clangor along the quiet 
street* it reverberates amongst the mud 
walls and dunghills — the lazy cobbler 
lifts his head from his last, and scratches, 
significantly, beneath his woollen night- 
cap — the tailor lays down Ins goose, 
scratches also ryimnatingh at the organ 
ofdestiuctiveness, and attires at the pass- 
ing vehicle— the tinker’s ass hi avs re- 
sponsively as t[*e guard blows — the sow 
ruat her wallowing in the green 

puddle that bubbles a?ul festers before 
the buster's door to grunt in unison — 
mendicants and cur-dogs rush forth and 
surround us, the one barking, the uth*‘r 
begging. Oh, why have we not the 
pencil of a Wilkie or an Ostade, a (’allot 
or Della Bella, to picture the grouping 
of a coach changing horses at an Irish vil- 
lage ? Here 1 challenge all the mendi- 
cant countries in Christendom to match 
me Ireland in the trade, or costume, or 
aptitude for begging, — France, Italy, 
ay, ev^n Spain itself, must yield the 
palm. «\Vhere under the sun could you 
find such eloquence of complaint — such 
versatility of supplications — such apti- 
tude of humour, suiting, with felicitous 
, tact, the appeal to the well- guessed 
charactei of the applicant V Observe, 
there is always a leader of the begging 
hand, who controls the rest, and as- 
serts a manifest superiority in striking 
the key-note of supplication. Take, for 
instance, the queen-bee, or rather wasp, 
of the Kinnegad swarm that surrounded 
us. W hat a tall, sturdy, sinewy virago ! 
her dark, unquiet eye bespeaking her 
uick spirit, — her powerful form, the 
anger of disputing with her, — her sallow 
skin and sharp features, that the pabulum 
of her existence was drawn i*\ore from 
whisky than from wholesome eatables: 
alas ! for the body, soul, and spirit ot 
that being whose existence depends <>n 
whisky and potatoes ! Look at her, with 
her filthy, faltering hand, fixed now on 
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the coach-door, in the attitude of threat- 
ening requisition, and almost intention- 
ally frightening a delicate femalfc within 
into the reluctant bestowment*of six- 
pence. Again, see with .That a leer of 
cunning she addresses heiself, in flatter- 
ing guise, to an outside passenger ; # and 
how knowingly she smofoi, a youth with 
a cigar in his mouth ; and while coaxing 
him out of a penny, which *he flung at 
herjiead, she played upon the puffer, 
offered to lend him her dudeen, quizzed 
him for his parsimony, in attempting to 
smoke and chew ut the same time from 
the same tobdccy twist, and exhibited him 
off'm the truth of his nature as a jacka- 
napes. Then she moved off to the rear 
of the coach, and commenced flattering a 
farming sort of young man, large? rude, 
and ruddy. * Och ! then, i» that yourself, 
Master Tom ! I hojfc your honour’s 
heifers sold well last market -■* maybe 
it’s yourself that hasn’t the pocketful of 
money coming out of Smithfield : and 
long nmy your father and your father’s* 
son leign, for it’s he that's the good 
warrant to give to the poor — my bless- 
ing, and thf blessing of poor Judy's 
children, light on him every tfey he gets 
uf>, — for it’s lie that never passes through 
Kinnegad without throwing «ne a silver 
shilling. Do, J\^i*ter Tom— &nfri*lie h*ea- 
^lis be \our bed — thiow us a half-a- 
cmwii now, and we'll divide dacently. 
Yes, your honour, I know you’ll be af- 
tlier putting your hand into your pocket. 
Molly, agra/ turning to another beggar- 
woman, 4 what a sweet smile Master Tom 
carries ! Isn’t he as like the dear man 
his father as if he had been spit out of his 
mouth ? — Hut why shouldn’t he be good, 
seeing as how he’s the rale ould soet — 
none of your upstart J ackeens.’ Here a 
sixpence, thrown at her head, rewarded 
her pains ; and immediately site turned 
to a respectable -looking man, vfith broad- 
brimmed hat and sad-colbured attire, 
who stood on the other side of the ve- 
hicle preparing to mount. ‘ Do, your 
livcrence, throw' us a tester before you 
go, and soon and safe may you return, 
for the prayer of the fatherless and 
widow' will he along wid vees — blessing 
oil his sw'eet, charitable face! — Wouldn’t 
ye see, Honor/ addressing herself to 
another beggarwoman, with the wink of 
an eye, * that there was a heart within 
him for the poor?’ Here Honor inter- 
posed : 1 Judy Mulcahey, <md bad luck 
to yees, why call the gentleman 4 his 
riverence/ when you know no more than 
my mucking child whether he be a 
clargy at all, at all?* 4 Yes, but I do 
know ; and for why shouldn’t I ? Don't 
1 see his galligaskins covering so tight 
and nate his comfortable legs ?— blessings 
on his riverence every day he rises !’ 


Jlnd then, in an under voice, and turning 
to a beggarman behind her, 4 Jack, 
what matters it to the like of us, whether 
he be the rigt^ sort or no — what consam 
is i^to Judy and the childer, w'hether he 
bp priest, or parson, ormethody preacher, 
so as 1 slewder him out of sixpence? 
Do, your riverence, do — and the poor 
widow ’s blessing attend ye — throw some- 
thing before yees go amongst us !’ Thus 
she carried on her attacks ; praised and 
joked, prayed and imprecated, now a 
blessing, now’ a blasphemy ; and when 
tlte *uard sang out, ‘^.ll’s right !’ 
and # the coach drove off, shfe* heaped 
curses, for sheer fun sake, upon all those 
whom, for herself and fellows, she had 
failed to put under contribution — and 
then for the whisky-shop, to dissolve, 
with all rapidity, \he proceeds of her 
morning’s occupation. Hut, w 

4 Adieu to the village delights!’” 

A WORD ON.RED BOGS. 

• * • 

The drainage of these gigantic Irish 

wastes has frequently suggested itself 
to the benevolent writer. Instead of 
sending our felons to Botany Bay, at a 
prodigious expense, would it not be 
better to send tbem to a worse penal 
settlement, viz. to Connaught, and 
the south aiftl west of Ireland, where 
their labouf might be expended proht- 
ably to the mother-country in draining 
and cultivating the prodigious bogs of 
Ireland ? Private capital never will 
be risked among a priest-ridden peo- 
ple, who are prepared, at the bidding 
of the filthiest and worst of men, to 
murder or pillage ; but if cultivated 
by felons, in th? way of punishment, 
the result might be gam ; and if, through 
the rapacity of the Irish priests, jjyegf 
inch of the reclaimed land were appro- 
priated, or, which is the same thing, 
made too hot for honesty, or truth, or 
purity, to dwell on, no great loss would 
be sustained. 

The next suggestion deserves the 
serious attention of the Irish landlords. 
The immense masses of peat or turf 
that skirt the red bogs might all be 
changed into charcoal — a fuel the most 
convenient and portable for culinary 
and other purposes. Thus, instead of 
wagon-loads of smoky turf, frequently 
forgotten and neglected till too late in 
the winter, there might be laid up in 
the poorest cabins, and in the smallest 
space, the ^inter’s fuel. But this 
is not all. The advantages result- 
ing from this step are yet greater. If 
we had plenty of charcoal, such as 
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we have described, we should be able 
to melt iron, and produce an article 
equal to the choicest Swedish iron. 
The ore in the hills of Ireland and 
Wales is as good as any that' can 
be dug from those of Scandinavia aud 
Russia; and the reason at this moment 
why British iron is so inferior*arises 
not from the nature of the ore, but 
from the fuel used in smelting it. The 
arsenic and sulphur that abound in 
Newcastle coal materially affect our 
iron in quakty. If, however, the char- 
coal psc.duced from the Irish 1 bogs 
could be used instead of coal, iron 
would be produced equal to any in 
the world; and thereby much gold 
would circulate home which now 
finds its way to distant parts^of Europe, 
l’here is only one obstacle to this. No 
capitalist will risk his propeity in the 
domains of the Agitator or amid the 
Irish priests. A ' Pro testa nt» capitalist 
would be murdered, and his manufac- 
tory pulled down ; *and a Popish ca- 
pitalist would be plucked 4 bare, to up- 
hold a greedy and an unclean hierar- 
chy. And thus Ireland is its own ex- 
clusive tormentor, though Britain is 
blamed. Ireland commits suicide; 
while its priests designate! England the 
murderer. 

CONNELL, THE WATERPROOT-SAI NT. 

Mr. Otway seems at a loss to ascer- 
tain if the Macintosh phenomenon, 
whose morning habits lie refers to, be a 
progenitor of the present notorious 
Irish brigand, O’Cqpnell. We think 
there may be some blood relationship, 
inasmuch as there are some personal 
•vesuimilitudes of condition. Both ap- 
pear to be wrapt in a sort of proof’; 
the saint’s is waterproof, and the sin- 
ner’s is shameproof. He ofKilconnell 
defied a whole lough of water ; he of 
Darrynane, a whole nation-load of 
shame and infamy. St. Connell’s 
goodness was of this sort: into the cold, 
cold spring well he would go down, 
and kneel, every morning ; and, mind- 
ing the water as little as a frog, would 
say all his paters and uves, and repeat 
every verse of the one hundred and 
fifty psalms ; nay, more, he used to 
starve, macerate, and flagellate his 
body, and undergo acts of mortification 
enough to turn his carcass into a mum- 
my, in the same way as the men of 
Kent turn pig’s meat into brawn : — 

“ At the time that Connell was about* 


building the steeple of his abbey, another 
saint, one Kerrill, was intending 10 do 
the sa*ne at a place called Clonkeen, 
about seven miles to the west : and it so 
happened that Connell had li>s materials 
first ; and he came to the other, and 
said, ' Brother Kerrill, let me now 
have your masons to help mine ; and 
when you are ready, I will in return 
send you 'back mine along with your 
own, and so there will he no time Inst to 
either of us/ 4 Agreed,’ says Kerrill. 
So Connell soon ran up his steeple, and 
was proud, as he well might, of his edi- 
fication. But by and by, when Kerrill 
was ready, he sent to Connell for all the 
masons : but he, it is supposed, con- 
ceiving, that when pious intentions are to 
be fulfilled, it is po harm to break a pro- 
mise, said, ijiat indeed he was busy in 
building a chapel for the Virgin, and he 
could not send his people till that good 
work was finished. So Kerrill, in great 
wrath, came over to Kilconnell, and then 
the two saints set to rating each other 
most roundly ; and, not content with this 
pirtdic strife of tongues, they retired to a 
lonesome field, called Hallyglass, about a 
mile of}', where there were lofty echoing 
locks, and each kneeling down with his 
face to a .high, stone, they set to most 
methodK^lly to curse e^'h other, and to 
wish evil against whatever they respect- 
ively held dearest m the woild. Among 
other anathemas, Connell hurled this at 
Kerrill, — * May Clonheen Abbey never 
see a Monday morning come to noon 
without a corpse coming to be bulled !’ 
* Thank ye for that,’ says Kerrill ; 1 see how 
I come over Vou and your beautiful curse ; 
for my prayer is— and Iain sure it will he 
grwited — that the corpse that is to come 
shall be that of a blackbird/ And so it is , 
for every Monday morning since that day’s 
cursingcnatch, a blackbiid is found dead 
in Clonteen Abbey. And now it came 
to KerrilTsMurn to curse, and hi s was a 
most catholic and geneial curse, attend- 
ing not only on his place of dislike, but, 
i»s 1 deem, extending all over the land of 
Ire. Iiis curse was, 4 May Kilconnell 
never see a fair-day without a fight ; and 
may there be as many black eyes and 
bloody noses there and then as there are 
cock blackbirds with red bills in Clonk- 
een!’ Poor Connell was altogether 
powerless to avert this curse : Fate was 
too stern for him ; and so it is every 
fair-day that* comes, fighting follows as 
sure as a luck-penny concludes a bargain. 
And so, when the cattle are driven out of 
the green, and whisky has done its duty, 
then comes the clash of cloholpeens, and 
the joy of battle sparkles in each redden- 
ing eye. 

“ * Bello gaudentes , pralio r i denies. * On 
tbeyrusb, — the Kilconnellites to batter 
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the Longfordifcs. Header, if over you go 
to Kjjconnell, 1 ms sine to examine the heap 
of skulls you will see there ; and pray 
observe the wonderful thickness of those 
brain-bowls. Nothing but constant cud- 
gelling could have caused this character- 
istic crassitude : and so St. KernlTs 
prophecy is fulfilled to tl®& letter. And 
why should not the inhabitants of this 
barony continue, as long as fife burns, or 
wiit^r fltnvs, to fight at Kilconnell, to 
keep up the ciedit of St. Kerrill V 1 

FATHER CHRISTY. 

41 Now, there was in this neighbour- 
hood a holy priest. ‘ My grandmother/ 
says my informant, 4 often drank the 
water steeped in the blessed clay in 
which he tv as buried;. but no matter for 
that.' And the fairies had a grudge 
against Father ( hrist)^ and watched to 
take him at an advantage ; so orjp night 
— it was close upon Hollaiitkh , if it was 
not the very eve of All Saints’ itself — 
any how. Father Christy was comingi 
home to Kilconnell, from the hospitable 
house of one of his gentlemen parishioners. 

I think the place is oi was called Hills- 
wood ; and the moon— the decejj ing moon 
— was up, and she throw her shadows and 
shillings in such a way #t hat it would be 
hard lor any m^u, especially \*hen com- 
ing from a place overflowing with hospi- 
tality, to pick his way fc[uito straight ; 
but. at any rate, the priest thought he 
had the path, and on he went, expecting 
every moment to see the abbev-tower ; 
when, mighty strange ! ! ! his reverence 
found himself at the door of a great 
house ; and standing at tfie hall-door, 
clad in green, and gold lace, was a ser- 
vant, who bid him welcome, took •his 
horse with a low how, and pointed to the 
open brill - door, *and requested him to 
enter, winch he did, nothing lath, — for 
all round seemed as kind as it 4vas light- 
some and gay. At the entrance of a 
splendidly lit-up chamber he met a lovely 
lady, with a goblet of nine in her hand, 
as clear, and sparkling, and enchanting 
as her own dark, rolling eye ; and she led 
him into wheie tables were laid out, and 
gallant gentlemen and gorgeous dames 
sat iiiteuningled ; and as the pi iest en- 
tered, one and all rose and cried, * You're 
welcome, Father Christy !' and they were 
all equally so kind and so encouraging. 

‘ Here's a seat by me / says one : ■ No/ 
says another ; 4 come bagide me , and 
have your back to the fire this cold night, 
dear, sweet Father Christy !* But all 
this kind and invitatory bustle was set at 
rest hv the little splendid man dressed in 
green cut velvet, with a golden hunting- 
cap on his head, who sat at the head of 
his table, and who summoned him, with 
an air of superiority, to take a chair at 


Christy . 

iSs right hand, as the post of honour. 
And now the work of the festive hour 
was begun ; each seemed about to ad- 
dress him or herself to the food they 
likec^ best ; wiien up stood the Amphi- 
tryon of the feast, and with an air of 
satisfaction which denotes that the 
speaker is about to address a willing au- 
dienc?, lie said, 4 Gentlemen and ladies, 
before we set to, I propose that we 
drink the heal th of our guest, Father 
Christy -•-and long maybe reign amongst 
us 1’ To which all, with one accord, as- 
sented, and were in the «ct of filling 
bumfers, and crying, * Ilip ! hj^ !’ three 
times three ! when the priest, on being 
offered the wine as it went round, with 
all due gravity, and ns became his call- 
ing, said, 4 Most noble, my entertainer, 
— and you, ye gay gentlemen and gracious 
ladies, I do from mv heart respond ti» 
your hospitalities, and shall most willingly 
partake of vour cheer, and especially your 
wine, — for, as you all may know, it is 
more pleasant to sef to drinking £gain 
than to eali»g ; but this I must say, that 
it lias ever been my own practice, and I 
do my endeavour as becomes my cloth to 
teach it to others, never to sit down to 
table without saying grace/ And with 
that his reverence, with his usual sleight 
and agility, cut the sign of the cross on 
his breast, ai*d said off his Latin with 
such liol) rqpiditv, that none but a prac- 
tised eye and ear could see or hear the 
reverend office. But wondrous were its 
effects l like a flash of lightning, or the 
shifting of the Fata Morgana in the 
Straits of Messina, or in the coasts of the 
Giant’s Causeway,— all vanished, — light, 
people, goblets, and good cheer, and lo ! 
the priest rubbed his eyes, and felt very 
mutj as if he had 4>een just a sleeping at 
the stump of an ash-tree, near the village ; 
and nothing was really wrong about him, 
save that the knee of his good, thWfSBTJ 
small-clothes was burst, and the rein of 
his good and quiet mare broken, which 
was altogether of no consequence, as the 
gentle beast was grazing but a few yards 
off. The priest used, in after-times, 
when wrought up to good-humour at a 
station, to tell this adventure among the 
fairies. a 

11 4 I remember/ says my informant, 

4 on one of those occasions, 4 my grand- 
mother asked his reverence, what would 
have been the consequence had lie drank 
off that bumper without saying grace. 

4 Why/ says the holy man, 4 I would 
never have got away from them ; they 
would have as hard a hault of me, and I 
would be as far in him as any of the 
other people «they have taken/ My 
grandmother— God be good to her !_was 
a great favourite with this priest; and 
» good reason there was for it, for she was 
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of the thrue three orders — the scapular, 
the cord f and the sacred heart. He, 
therefore, told her of many other doings 
he had with the * good people :* amongst 
the rest, how one day Vie met oji the 
road, of a fine summer’s evening (by the 
by, it was always after dinner he saw the 
* gentry’), a hearse, followed by a long 
line of gentlemen's carriages ; auft then 
horsemen, with scarfs ; country people 
in thousands, and the keening going on as 
if it was quite Christian. Andris rever- 
ence turned back — as it is always decent 
to do so — and he followed them a co»si- 
derable^ray along the road ; but nfcver a 
word could he get from any one, nor 
would they say whose burying it was, 
and where they weie going. But by 
and by they came to an old building, and 
he saw every mother's soul of them, 
«£*yith coffin, carriages, hearses, and all, 
go into a hole in the wall not bigger than 
what leads to a wasp’s nest. And so 
says the priest, 1 My nice little people, 
1*11 be after following yees as fai it& 1 
can. And with that lie thrust the butt 
end of his whip into the hole alter them ; 
but when he took it out, the lead with 
which it was loaded was all melted, and 
he could not carry it anv more, it smelt 
so strong of brimstone ! * ** 

TLAM CATHEDRAL, AXD ( TUI VOU 2S- 
TAR* SYSTEM, 

Our entertaining author next brings 
us to that place of notoriety over which 
John Tuam presides, and whose whims 
Dillon Browne advocates in pailia- 
ment. Tuam has a genuine Romish 
look — “an unbusiness-like, ne’er-do- 
well look/’ 

•* Off I started,” stfys our tourist* “ to 
see the great sight of the pluce—the 
Roman Catholic cathedral: and certainly, 
approaching it, wh^re it stands a 
little to the north-east of the main street, 
1 felt astonished at such a building being 
erected within these few years, in the 
poorest country, and by the pooie&t 
people, perhaps in Europe. Ever since 
1 had entered Connaught, iny eye, I«jnav 
say, settled on nothing hut poverty ; and 
yet here stands a buildingtljatmust have 
cost thousands upon thousands. I can- 
not suppose it possible, that such a poor 
town and poor vicinage as Tuam could 
do all this. No ; 1 suspect that all 
Romish Connaught — nay, all Romish 
Ireland, was taxed to effect this wonder. 
The whole established church, with all 
its tithes and church lands, with all the 
machinery of its ecclesiastical boards, — 
nay, more, with all the private and public 
influence of its valuable clergy, could 
not raise such a splendid edifice as this. 
No ! purgatory, thou art a most profitable' 


dogma ; and well may we apply the 
Italian adage with respect to yojs and 
say, f ^si non e vero e ben trovato.*** 

It is, however, rather an (interesting 
fact, that the sinews of Tuam Cathedral 
are ( not wholly extracted from purga- 
tory, nor from terrified consciences, nor 
from the V oluntary system. The fol- 
low ingextractfiom the Tuam Herald will 
illustrate our meaning, and M‘ Kale’s 
impudence: — 

V On Friday, a meeting of burgesses 
of the corporation of Tuam was held in 
the Town. hall, pursuant to the charter, 
Richard Savage, Esq., sovereign elect, in 
the chair. 

“ 3)r. Prendergast came forward, and 
addressed the meeting in eloquent terms ; 
in the cour>e df which he observed on 
the nymy advantages, even m a ci\ il 
point of view, the town of Tuam derived 
from their splendid cathedral, hv attract- 
ing strangers from all part* of the l int'Vi 
Kingdom to view if. He theiefore said 
lie*" lead an appropriation clause to nun r. 
that the surplus', alt'T the payment oi 
some trifling debts and expenses. of the 
officers of the cm porn non, should he 
given to •his g-ace the archbishop, to- 
wards tfre completion rf the cathedral . 
it could not beiuoic legilimni"ly applied, 
as no work ceuld possibly embellish t lit* 
town more. 

“ J. F. Browuic , I’&t]. begged leave to 
second the resolution of the worthy doc- 
tor, which passed unanimously. 

“ His gijace the most reverend Di. 
MTIale then came forward amid great 
cheering, and said, 4 Mr. Sovereign, and 
burgesses of Tuam, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous in me to intrude nn self on 
your notice upon this occasion, for the 
purpose* of returning thanks — a duty 
which wttti as much propriety devolved 
oil any of /ourselves ; but 1 feel myself 
in an especial manner called upon to take 
this opportunity of expressing the deep 
flense I entertain o I the co-operutiou 
which J always received at your hands, 
and of paying you that tribute which 
your charity, liberality, and patriotism, 
so justlv deserve. It has become, gen- 
tlemen, a subject of admiration with 
many, how we have been able to proceed 
in raising the steeple which now towers 
over our cathedral. 1 can tell them,— 
the funds wore not derived from either 
tithes or parliamentary grants. (Hear, 
hear.) Our beautiful cathedral is a last- 
ing monument of the efficacy of the 
Voluntary system.*** 

These, the patriots of Tuam, are de- 
liberately voting away the public funds 
to the erection of a Romish mass-house ; 
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and the while, with matchless effrontery, 
pviea M*Hale tells them it is a marvel- 
lous proof of the efficacy of the Volun- 
tary system. The Popish bishop*knows 
that this cathedral of the nineteenth 
century is the product of purgatory, 
not of Voluntary liberality. Purgatory 
is the golden mine out ofwhich Popish 
priests extract the richest ere; on it 
they.jdraw bills which can never be 
dishonoured. We quote a specimen of 
the means of building Tuam Cathedral 
from the Freemans Journal , an lyish 
paper : — 

“The late Mr. Bryan Bolger, of Little 
Longford Street, left the II ev. John 
Roach 6(W. in cash, hjs plate, jewellery, 
books, horses, and jaunting car, Ctc., for 
masses for his soul.'* • 

It is this tenet that open ^ip the 
mystery, startling to thousands, how 
Roman Catholics cover the country, 
with mass-houses as by magic. At 
Islington, for instance, at this moment, 
the pnest screws ndt less than five 
pounds a- week from the wrenched pea- 
sants that swarm in the alleys of that 
parish, for the erectJbn df^tlie new 
Papal chapel ;*and the poor wretches, 
partly through fear of purgatory, and 
partly through sympathy with their de- 
parted lelatives presumed to be there, 
give to the last shirt at the priest’s 
order. Archimedes said, u Give a 
pivot, or resting-place, for my lever, 
and I will move the earth/’ We say, 
Give us purgatory and a superstitious, 
brutified race, such as the Irish pea- 
santry, and we*engage, not merely to 
strip them of their last frieze^and best 
brogues, but of their very slyns. The 
whole secret of the spread and pro- 
gress of the Papal power is in the doc- 
trine of purgatory. 

T he forte of JVIr. Otway lies in tury- 
ing every spectacle to moral and pa- 
triotic account. This is well done on 
the subject of the Irish clergy, whose 
presence ever has been felt by the wise 
and good as a national blessing. 

“ There is a neut church and parson- 
age-house adjoining this village ; both 
one and the other shew that the minister 
is an improving man in every sense of 
the word. That man’s bigotry must have 
eradicated his common sense, who would 
say that this place, or, indeed, any other, 
would be better without the parson, the 
parson’s wife, his house, or his church. 
In the absence of the landed proprietors, 
wlio must, or think they must, for the • 


greater part of the year be in London, I 
ask, Would the as yet ill-educated middle- 
men, or the bachelor priest, surrounded, 
beset, and becaged as he generally is by 
his low, naf row-minded relations,— 
would they make up for the parson nnd 
contents of the parsonage — the educated, 
moral, independent, pious inhabitants of 
that flean, modest, and well-regulated 
dwelling ? No ; great, indeed, must the 
animosity be which, while deprecating, 
us it wifi. venture to do, all absenteeism, 
would diive away the three thousand of 
the most intelligent, moral, and useful 
ooui#ry gentlemen that IreJjpd now 
possesses.” 

In this there is, apart from the higher 
considerations of a purely religious kind 
that pertain to it, much common sense, 
as well as* well-regulated views of tl«^ 
real position occupied by the Irish 
Protestant clergy. They are so many 
1]tci of morals, learying, and Christian 
courtesy,* casting their benign tights 
over the vvilds and bogs of Iieland ; 
the paisonages are so many model 
schools of decorum, epitomes of clean- 
liness and correct conduct, amid a mi- 
serable and degraded race; and the 
parish-churches are as lighthouses and 
as beacons, that point to righteousness 
and immortality, where the ignes Jatui 
of Romanism dazzle and bewilder. Let 
our estimate of the importance of a re- 
sident parochial clergy be restricted to 
this world, excluding the supposition 
of a hereafter, and we venture to as- 
sert that the parish-church and the 
parish-minister are the well-springs of 
civilisation — the breakwaters in the way 
of revolutionary movement — a holy and 
a sanctified police, whose weap ons are 
u not carnal, but mighty,” whdSIffflP- 
ample is their most effective baton, 
and on whose preventive services we 
would far rather rely for the tranquil- 
li^ation of Ireland, than on all the 
coercive enactments and stringent mea- 
sufes legislation may either dictate or 
enforce. We are surprised that this 
view does not force itself upon “ the 
poweis that be/' Cobbett's sagacity 
could not avoid declaring, what his re- 
ligious or irreligious feelings hated : 

“ The county of Suffolk,” says that 
strong and hard-headed man, “ is the 
crack county of England. It is the best 
cultivated, most ably, most carefully, 
most skilfully, of any piece of land of 
the same size in the whole world. Its 
labourers are the most active and most 
clever ; its farmers’ wives, 'and women 
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employed in agriculture, the most frugal, 
active, cleanly, of any in the whole world, 
It is a county of most frank, industrious, 
and virtuous people. Its towns are all 
cleanliness, neatness, ana good ^>rder. 
And what is the reason for all this ? 
There is a parish-church in every three 
square miles, or less . And it is thus di- 
vided into parishes so numerous; as for 
the people every where to be almost im- 
mediately under the eye of a resident 
parochial minister.” * 

We canix/t resist presenting to 6ur 
readers ^another quotation from the 
same remarkable man : 

“ Get upon a hill, if you can find one, 
in Suffolk or Norfolk— .and you may find 
many in Hampshire* Wiltshire, and De- 
*t;onshire ; look at the steeples, one on 
even* four square miles on an average. 
Imagine a man, of some learning at the 
least, to be living in a commodious house, 
by tjie side of orffe of these » steeple!, ; 
almost always with w ife and family — al- 
ways with servants, natives of the parish, 
gardener, groom, and all other servants. 
A huge farm-yard, barns, stables, thrash- 
ers, a carter or two, mofe or less glebe. 
Imagine this gentleman having an in- 
terest in the productiveness of every field 
in his parish, being probably the largest 
corn-seller in the parish, and the largest 
rate-payer : more deeply interested than 
any other can possibly be m the happi- 
ness, morals, industry, and sobriety of 
the people of his parish. Imagine his 
innumerable occasions of doing acts of 
kindness ; his immense power in pre- 
venting the strong from oppressing the 
weak ; his salutary influence, coining be- 
tween the bard farmer; if there he ope in 
the parish, and the feeble and simple- 
minded labourer. Imagine all this to 
6£ttA®cIose alongside every one of these 
steeples, and you will at once say to 
yourself, * Hurricanes or earthquakes 
must destroy this island befoie that 
church can he overset.’ And if you add 
to all this that this gentleman, besides 
the example of good manners, of nyld- 
ness, aud of justice, that his life and 
conversation are constantly keeping be- 
fore the eyes of his parishioners — when 
you add to all this, that one day in every 
week be lias them assembled together, 
to sit in silence to receive his advice, his 
admonitions, his interpretations of the 
will of God, as applicable to their con-, 
duct and their affairs, and that, too, in 
an edifice rendered sacred in their eyes 
from their knowing that their forefathers 
assembled there in ages long past, and 
from its being surrounded by the graves 
of their kindred — when this is added, 
and when it is also recollected that the * 


children pass through his hands at their 
baptism, that it is he who celebrates the 
marriages, and performs the last sad ser- 
vice oter the graves of the dead — when 
you think of all this, it is too much to 
believe it possible that such a church 
caq fall.” 

* 

Let another Cobbett be able to re- 
cord thesh characteristics of Ireland, 
and that country, with its Ibveiy cli- 
mate, its prolific soil, and its varied 
advantages, will outstrip and excel 
England. 

We quote one of the more humorous 
characteristics of the Tour , as not only 
a specimen of the style and spirit of 
the book, but also of the temper and 
features of tlje Irish people. 

MACNAMAllA AND IIIS MARE, MOIIEEN. 

•• 

•' My little guide, Padsev, when I ex- 
pressed my disappointment at not seeing 
a king's home, did his best to console me. 

“ ‘ Come, sir, and I will shew you 
where n great man entirely, entirely was 
buried, and his iriare also.’ 

“ ‘ Atio 1 who i» that, Padsev V 

“ 1 W liy, Macnamara the robber, and 
Ins mare, More&i.’ 

“ * Wfil, come, shewfue his grave.’ 

“ So, over rubbish and skulls, and 
through rank ‘nettles and the roots of 
dwarf elder, we scrambled until we came 
to a comer, where was nothing to be seen 
but a common slabstone. 

** * Well, now, Padsev, tell me ah 
about this ^lacnamara.’ 

“ * Why, sir, he was a terrible man : 
I believe he was from the County Clare; 
buf, anv how, he kept in those parts for 
the sake of the caves ;/irul it’s very near 
the mountains, where he would run to 
when things came to the w’orst with him. 
And he fobbed the world from Munster 
up to Sligo*: and, after all, it was not 
himself that was great, but his mare; for 
she w'as a jewel of a crathur. He’d rob 
» man in the county of Clare, and Mo- 
reen, the mare, would carry him off in 
such a jiffey, that he’d be here in no time. 
He saved his life in that way. They 
sw’ore he robbed a man near Limerick. 
lie swore, and proved it too, that he 
slept that night in Coug. The judges 
said it w r as impossible he could so shortly 
be in two places, barring he was a bird. 
It w*as certainly true for him, only that 
it w r as Moreen, the mare, that carried him 
through. Oh, sir, sure Moreen could lep 
any where ; she lepped up, with Macna- 
mara on her back, into a drawing-room 
window’, where a company of Galway 
squires were carousing, and he robbed 
them all, and then lie bounced out again. 
13ut the same Moreen did more than ever 
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she did, one day, in Joyce country, 
Maci^unara made the snug farmers among 
the mountains pay him what lie called 
the black-rint. And once on a| time, 
when he w^is hunted out of all the flat 
country, and the sodgers were after him 
from Tuam, and Castlebar, and Ballin. 
robe, and be was here amongst the ca^es 
and rocks, be bethought him of gatheiing 
his rint in Joyce country ; and off he set 
to the # foet of Mamture mountain ; and 
be was mighty cross all out, and not a 
thing would he have but the cash — no 
meal nor malt would do him, and gold 
he must have, that was scarce. So bne 
said, and another said, 4 Is it not a queer 
thing that all of us should be paying to 
this rapparee rapscallion/ (not a people 
in this wide world fonder of monev*than 
these Joyces,) 4 and he, aftty all, but one 
little man, not so big aseany one of our- 
selves.* So they all arose, and they 
shouted, and they ran at him ; and one 
man had his scythe, and the other his 
log, and the other his stone ; and they , 
were going to murther him, and they had 
him hemmed in. On one side was hoifgli 
Corrib, and on the o the* was a high rock ; 
and a big Joyce was lifting Ips log to 
split his skull, when Macnamara gave a 
chirp to Moreen, and *ip sly? sprung. 
Thirty feet in height was the wck ; she 
made no more of it than she would of 
skipping over a potato .trench. She 
brought him out of their reach in a 
thrice ; and him she carried to Coug as 
safe as you are, master, and safer. The 
marks of where she landed upon the rock 
are there yet— the people will shew it to 
you, if you go that way j nof a word of a 
lie in it. But maybe, your honour, 1 have 
tired you about Mac and Moreen V • 

44 4 Oh, no, Padsey ! Have you any 
thing more to sayT 

44 * Och, then, that I have ! He once 
sold his mare, for he was a gwat card- 
player ; and so it was he lost«ull he could 
rap or run. The devil’s child that he way, 
he staked ana lost poor Moreen ; and if 
you were to see him next day, when thg 
man came to carry her away, it would 
make your heart sick. So says he to her 
owner, * Sir, would you be pleased just 
for to give me one ride of her before she 
goes ; 1*11 be bound 1*11 shew you what’s 
in her.’ So, sir, do you see yonder 
peers V and here Padsey pointed to an 
ancient gateway, where there were the 
remains of very lofty peer£ — 4 Sir, the 
gate was up at this time higher far than 
a man could reach. So Mac mounted, 
and dashed Moreen at the gate ; and, 
sure enough, she topped it in style. But 
if she did, whether it was that the know- 
ing crathur had a thought in her that her 
master was going to give her up or not, 
any how myself cannot tell, but when 


slfe came to the ground, she fell down as 
d^d, and never rose again. Poor Mo- 
reen’s heart was broke. Macnamara did 
not long survive/her. He ordered him- 
self to be burftd along with her in that 
snug # corner ; and there they are ; and 
ne^er was the likes of man and mare 
from that day to this/ 

44 * Well, now, Padsey, would you like 
to he such an one as Macnamara V 
“ 4 Och, then, to he sure I would ; but 
where w<yild the likes of me get such a 
mare as Moreen V 

‘4 We did not remain long^t the abbey ; 
in fadl, there was nothing worth seeing 
in it, except three beautiful whitlows, or 
rather skreens, that once divided the 
southern transept from the cloister. If 
the whole cloister, which is now a thick- 
ly planted orchard, were as highly orna- 
mented as tyis, it must have been beai^ 
tiful. The carving here is most elabo- 
rately executed ; and what remains forms 
a fine specimen of the interlacings of a 
flty id Gothic window# 

“ In deputing from the abbey,* and 
giving sixpence to the stupid old woman 
who appeared at its gate, 1 asked Padsey 
had he any thing more to shew. 

44 4 Och, yes, plase your honour, 
plenty ! Come, and I’ll shew you the 
robber's hole.’ 

41 * What’s that V 

44 4 Och, tjien, come along, and when 
I bring you to it, I’ll do my endeavour 
to make you sinsible.” 

44 So, accompanied by my boy and my 
Connemara man, we again passed through 
the village, and entered the wild waste 
of rock that lay to the eastward ; and we 
hail not gone far .until we came to a 
chasm about ten feet long by fou* wide, 
down which, wben#you looked, you saw 
and ffeard below, about one hundred feet, 
a stream urging its force. 

“ 4 This, sir/ said Padsey, 4 io»4i>» 
Robber’s Hole.’ 

44 ‘ And why has it got that name?* 

44 4 Och, sir, from a great man entirely, 
that made use of this place/ 

44 1 Was it Macnamara?’ 

44 4 Och, no, but one of his sort ; 
though not with bis heart, for Mac, they 
say, was kind of heart : but this fellow 
was the very divil all out. Now, your 
honour, just give me the time, and I’ll 
tell yees. He was the greatest robber 
and murtherer that ever was known in 
Connaught : *twas death and destruction 
to travel in those days between Tuam and 
^lallinrobe. His way was to seize the 
traveller, and then bring him off the 
road to this hole, and here rob and strip 
him, and tken 9 toss him down where no 
one could go look after the corpse, or 
ever hear what became of it. In this way 
■he stopped a fine lady, who was travel- 
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ling in a shay, dressed out in a gold-lac&d 
scarlet coat — a beautiful creature, goi^, 
as they say; to meet her, husband, a great 
officer, who was quartered in Castlebar. 
■Well, Davy the Divil, as fc the robber was 
called, stopped her on the road, not fur 
from this town ; and he brought herVip 
here to put an end to her : here, sir, the 
two were — she, I may say, where' I now 
stand, and Davy beside her. And Davy 
says, * Come, mistress, strip off your 
finery, before you go down whrce 1 will 
send you.’ * And where is that, sir V 
says she, mighty civil all out ; for *ihe 
crnthur she was in a villuin’s jlower. 

* Down in that hole you must go ; so 
make haste, my deary, and strip in a 
thrice, or maybe it will be worse for yees.’ 

* Won't you let me say my prayers ?’ says 
the lady. 1 Well, tfnd that I wont,’ says 

^)avy, ‘ seeing I know by yovr cut you’re 
a Protestant heretic, and ail the prayers in 
the priest’s book would do you no good.’ 
So the lady began to strip ; but you may 
be syre she did it ‘slow enough, for still 
she gave a long look over the gray rocks, 
to see if any one would come to save her : 
but there was no cratliur irf sight but the 
sheep, and no voice but the raven, croak- 
ing high and hoarse, as if by some sense 
be smelled of one that was about to die. 
Well, my lady had taken off her bright 
scarlet gown, and her lin/ j hat and lea. 
thers, and there was her beautiful hair 
streaming in the air; and all she had 
now on was a little bit of a petticoat and 
a she-miss the quality people call it » 
of fine linen, as white as the suow-duft 
on Mamture. And now here stood the 
lady, and there, just where your honour 
stands, was Davy ; and at his foot, as 
you now see it, this dark, deep, running 
water. f Well, sir,’ said the lady, , f Air. 
Robber, sure you are a dacent man, and, 
for civility sake, you would not be after 
‘SflflWtog at a lady when she is doing 
what you are now forcing her toV 

* Oh no, by no manner of means,’ says 
the robber: ‘ I’m a dacent man, at any 
late.' So, sir, very mannerly all out, 
Davy the Divil turned his back on the 
lady; and then, as sure as you are there, 
my lady gives Davy a push, and down 
he goes with a crash, just a$ I now push 
this Connemara hoy into this hole — 
down, down 1 ’ 

“ And, sure enough, Padsey did give 
the Connemara man a push, which did 
not actually send him down, body and 
boneb, as went the robber ; but, taken aj 
he was by suqirise, the poor fellow’s hat 
went down ; and I never saw a being so 
astonished as the Connemara man was, 
when he saw his hat gogdown where, if 
we are to believe Padsey’s story of the 
robber, many a good head went down 
before now. 1 could not find from Pad** 


sey what became of the lady, whose pre- 
sence of mind stood her in such^good 
stead. All 1 know is, that, after enjoying 
a hoarfy laugh at the stolid surprise and 
subsequent distress of the mountaineer 
at the loss of the hat, which he declared 
was nearlv new ; and when he, almost 
crying, said fw could never face home 
without a hat, for all the neighbours 
would be lifter laughing at him, 1 had to 
give him money to buy a new oi^.. and 
he and 1 parted : and I dare say little 
Padsev, when he went liome in the 
evening, enjoyed a hearty laugh at our 
joint expense, being both, in his view, 
simples, — one for going in the way of 
losing his hat, and the other in paying 
for an old can been as if it were a new felt, 
fresh from the blpck.” 
e 

( ROJfcGll PATRICK. 

Oiy± of the most melancholy but 
extraordinary scenes presented in the 
narrative, is that of 44 C rough Patrick.” 
This conical hill is regarded by the 
Irjsh as peculiarly sacred, and the 
most meiitorious spot on which pe- 
nance may be done and purgatory 
anticipated. 

“ ‘ That’s thc*’lleek, sii.’ 
u * \Uat do you mean v 
“ ‘ Why, the holy mountain of St. Pa- 
trick, where »11 Christians do he going to 
do penance.”’ 

One icmarkable occm rente winch 
hero, as in many other parts of Ireland, 
arrests the attention of the traveller, is the 
frequent reference, on the pait of the 
most ignorant of the Papist peasantry, 
of* all their evils to Protestant ruler* 
or Piotestant events. The Irish tourist, 
when lie meets with a broken cross o*’ 
a slmtl&red altar, is invariably told th.it 
the Protestants did it: “ (iod help the 
blind heretics ! they have no religion 
all, at all.” Every ecclesiastical rum 
is attributed to u Bloody Bess ” or 
'cursed Cromwell ; and the heaviest 
malison the Popish peasant of Con- 
naught can pronounce is, “ The cure 
of Cromwell.” The infants suck in 
antipathy to the Protestant faith with 
their mother's milk ; and the children 
are taught to regard the heretics as 
their mortal foes. The ballads of the 
country, these expressions and moulds 
also of the minds of the mass, breathe 
hatred to their best friends; and over 
the whole of the papal provinces there 
is inscribed, in characters too legible to 
the wretched peasantry, “ Thou shall 
hate thy neighbour.” 

Those wretched creatures, who are 
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unable to satisfy the demands of the 
priesfcfor masses said for tlie souls of 
friends and relatives in purgutorv, un- 
dertake laborious and torturing ascents 
to the HeT-k ; and, accordingly, our 
tourist saw the pour victims of a 
bloody superstition crawling up fbe 
rugged bill, and the blood oozing from 
their naked knees. They eoukl not pay 
the miest} and they must do something 
expiatory for their relatives in purga- 
tory, and this was the horrid and bar- 
barous atonement they were doomed to 
perfect. 

“ ‘There, sir,’ said the guide, ‘just 
th*ie, a poor woman and her two children 
perished nflt long ago# Hie crntBur’s 
husband had died of a deftly, and left 
her desolate ; and it v^s not her low 
state, without any one to do a Jiand’s 
turn for herself and hei childien that 
grieved her, but it was that she had no 
mean-, to get masses said for his poor « 
soul , and she thought of him every night 
suffering away in purgatory, and crving 
o 1 1 > , in t ho mi idled theilhme, ' Oh. Biddy, 
i- w 1 1 ! can't you Jielp me out o4‘ this tor- 
ment v she thought of coming up 
he/o to the Reek : it wa* not the season 
ar all for mk 1< a •oik \ it was lfhig aftei 
Hol'antule, and not a pilgrim had parsed 
up for many a long day. iVit poor Middy 
had resolved to set out. for why her deal 
Darby was a suflenng , and as she was 
a lone woman, and had no one to leave 
her two children with, she took them 
with her, and faced the mountain. It 
was, as 1 said, a bad season ; the day 
wet and wand} ; and some of the neigh- 
bours, who saw her going up, shuok tlitur 
heads, and wishej that God would get 
her safe over her blessed work. Nobody 
can tell whether she went thrdbgh all 
her stations or not . the cratbur,tiny how, 
tried her best ; and night ca^ae down on 
hei — and such a night ! The storm silt 
in from the north-west ; the ocean came 
tumbling in from the head of Aehill ; th<f 
rain, that poured thick, soft, and sweep- 
ing below, was all hard, driving sleet on 
.be mountain. To that spot poor Biddy 
retieated for shelter ; and nothing hall 
she to save herself and her little ones 
but her threadbare cloak. To make my 
story short, the neighbours, fearing for 
her, went up next morning in search of 
her ; and here they found her, and the 
little things beside her, all stiff and hud- 
dled together. The cloak was wrapped 
round lie childer : the poor fond mother 
(heaver-, be her rest ! and sure it is she 
is there, dying when doing such a holy 
work) had stripped her own body of its 
covering, to save those she loved better 
than her own life, and all to no purpose.’ 


A piteous tale this of the strength of 
fond woman’s intense love — i chat womans 
intense love toill do for her husband and 
children — love divested of all selfishness 
— lov^ reaching beyond the tomb, and 
fastening on eternity.” 

1)01 -NG DHL' It HUS. 

• 

One of the most curious features in 
the penitential tests of Croagh Patrick 
is the office of doing dhurrus. An 
illustration of this is the account of the 
fat # rubicund attorney, toy with great 
burner by Cesar Otway, ^he fat, 
sleek limb of the law set out, purely 
on an excursion of curiosity and plea- 
sure, to climb the heights of the 
mountain. An Irishman, anxious to 
attain the celebrity of Bob of the Reek, 
notorious for his dhurrus doings fiffP 
pilgrims, on seeing the attorney puff- 
ing and panting, and anon sitting 
ftywn to iest his wealed limbs, under- 
stood it was some respectable gentle- 
man doomed by the ould father to do 
penance. Paddy, deeply commiserating 
the apparent pilgrim, and anticipating 
ample compensation for any substitu- 
tional devotion on bis own part, calls 
out, “ So it’s myself that’ll have the 
innocent fellow out of his trouble in a 

“ ' Wliv, then, your honour, 1 wonder 
you’d be after thinking up yon mountain, 
and working through all its stations, 
when you know that I'll go up for you, 
and do dhurrus with all the veins of iny 
heart.' • 

“ * What do you mean V says the 
attorney : * you go^ip for me V 

“ 1 Yes, plase your honour; and you 
may sit there quietly until I come back , 
not a one I'll miss. Look at mv ffhTes 
when 1 return, and see if they’re not 
battered and bleeding enough to plase 
yees. 1 

11 1 Why, what, honest man, do you 
mean 7 Can you see for me ? Can you 
adnw'C for me l Can your going up enable 
nie to say, when I go home, that I have 
been at the top of Croagh Patrick V 

“ ‘ Oh, then,’ says Paddy, 1 is that all 
that brings yees to the Reek ! Myself 
thought ye were a religious man, and 
that yees were undher vows or orthers 
to perforin stations here ; and sure all 
£hc world knows that 1 could do all that 
for yees, and chape enough, — ay, ebaper, 
and just as well as ever Bob of the Reek 
did— rest be to his sowl, and the heavens 
his bed ! Oh,*hen, sir, Bob was the boy 
for doing penance or dhurrus for others ; 
and he used, day after day, to be coining 
•up here, and going th rounds here on 
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his bare feet, and then upon his two bare 
knees, for any pool sinner, who either 
was unable, from want or other means, 
of coming themselves ta the Reek ; and 
he did it so chape : and §o he migljt, for 
he got in the season so many jobs, that 
he could afford to do them for less tlian 
another. And he was honest entirely, 
entirely ; not one round would he' wrong 
a poor sinner of. And he has his ieward, 
poor Bob, heaven’s light be round him 
as he rists !’ ” * 

TWO ARCII UlhllOl’S. 

n. « 

Achillas been visited by two«arch- 
bishops; one now in the immediate 
presence of his master, Dr. Trench, 
archbishop of Tuam ; and the other, 
Dr. M‘Hale ; who^ if not a retainer of 
stolen goods, is a receiver of stolen 
Barnes — the soi-disant John Tuam. 
The late Archbishop of Tuam, the last 
of that name, was one of the ornaments 
of the Irish Episcopal Bench ; a in^n 
full 'of the milk of human kindness; 
generous, merciful, just, and wise; 
the father of the diocess/the friend of 
its orphans and its widows, the brother 
and confidant of his clergy, rather than 
their governor and ruler. The poorest 
curate in his diocess lie spoke and 
wrote to as his brother? the humblest 
parish minister found in Inin an open 
ear, and a heart big with sympathy. 
Ilis loss to the Iiisli Church is i ire- 
parable. The sui-disant John Tuam is 
a spitfire, a strutting jackdaw in the 
plumes of another, an exhalation from 
the bogs of Ireland as to origin, an 
emanation of purgatory as to temper, 
and a nursling of* Maynuoth to 
morals, decency, delicacy, or any other 
virtue , and a deep and desperate 
tfevoTee to the Papal apostasy. Both 
visited Achill, and both played a part 
that proves the justice of our charac- 
teristics : — 

tl M'llale camo to Achill like one of 
the eagles of Slieve Ci ogham, with a 
pounce. He came a Boanerges, a son of 
thunder, and behind him a fiery tail of 
priests, an awful coil, and every thing 
that could dazzle and subjugate the 
savage mind was resorted to. The arcli- 
prelate, in his paraphernalia, with mitre 
on his head, crozier in hand, clothed in 
amice, chesible, and stole, invested with 
his papal pall, the peculiar token of his 
dignity as primate of Connaught. There 
he stood, as we may suppose Balaam 
stood on Mount Pisgali w*hen summoned 
by Balak, looking down on ‘ the settle- 
ment,* and ready to wither it with his 
curses, if Cod would so permit it ; and 


he did what Balaam dared not do, he 
took up his parable against it an^ pro- 
phesied, and ventured to foretel that all 
would! go to ruin, and leave nothing 
behind but a cursed memory of the 
mischief it attempted to do in Achill. 
I may as well give the words of the 
prelate, which he foretold with all the 
assurance of a prophet, and cursed with 
all the lifual exuberance of a Romish 
pontiff. ‘ Some of the brotherhood 
(meaning some belonging to the settle- 
ment) have already fled from the utter 
decision of the people, others are pre- 
paring to follow their example, finding 
or feigning a convenient apology in the 
unwholesomeness of the atmosphere. The 
Achill mission is already another tale of 
the numerous faRmcs oflrauii and fanati- 
cism ; and it«' buildings, now' unfinished, 
are like the l’frwer of Babel (his own 
tower ;it Tuam, as 1 have shewn, is nioie 
like that!, a monument of the folly and 
presumption of its architect. Y\ hoover 
thus in future shall contribute to such 
a project, will not only be the dupe of 
dciUsion, but the willing agent of im- 
posture !”* 

Tiiis haiangue Johnny M’li.ile fol- 
lowed up, with.'! peioiation of cursing 
and blaspheming, aiyl with earnest 
prayers for Popery to the Virgin. 

“ l)r. Tiench, hie Archbishop ot 
Tuam, the brother and the uncle td m 
earP' (John .AT Hale is the brother, the 
uncle, the nephew, and the talker of 
some two or thiee dozen bogtro’teis c*' 
Tipperary),* 4 * appeared at Achill without 
cither shew or pretence, lie came in a 
jav.nting-cur ; ho touhl not be distin- 
guished from the two other clergymen 
who attended linn, except by his age and 
venerafije but bumble demeanour. The 
people seemed astonished at him, not as 
his rival, 4 assuming the god,’ and shaking 
the spheres of Achill; and some almost 
doubling the reality of the thing, asked, 

4 Can this gentleman be an Am ubishnp? 1 
But (lie d. ubt was soon removed ; all 
saw, when they looked to the scriptural 
definition of a bishop, that bis calling 
was to bless, and cuise not ; and so that 
worthy man, after performing his epi- 
scopal functions w ith the simple dignity 
and decorum that belong to the Christian 
bishop, went away, pleasing and pleased; 
and it wus % hard to tell whether the 
people were more satisfied with him, or 
lie w ith the people.” 

Reader, which was the Christian 
bishop ? 

We shall find that in Ireland, as far 
as the Popish apostasy is concerned, 
there is like inastei like servant, like 
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bishop like priest, throughout its pro- 
vinces. With an illustration of our 
meaning we conclude our interesting 
extracts fiorn the Tour of Cesar ^)tway, 
and acknowledge an obligation to this 
good and wise parish-clergyman for 
information on Connaught, and on 
Jtomish Catholicism, weawere ignorant 
of before. None but an Irishman 
could have written the book* none but 
an*r!bncst, impartial, and Christian 
man could have formed the estimates 
it contains. With him we deeply 
commiserate his native land ; with 4iim 
we believe that nothing short of the 
utter extirpation of superstition, and 
the universal spread of pure and un- 
defiled Christianity, • can raise* the 
minds, elevate the morale, and purify 
tiie whole social state Ireland. 

“ There was resident in me village of 
Duniver, a Father O’M , the pre- 

decessor of the present Father Connolly ; 
and in the same village lived a poor.’ 
struggling fallow, who had to supjiort 
his aged parents, that 4 unable to work, 
sat by the hob in his cabin, and, in their 
turns, dropped into the grafe. Now, 
his mother died first ; and, to use my 
informant’s phrase, * there jjere five 
shilling* connnjf to the priest out of her 
death.' Hie poor son neglected to p*i\ 
this due, lor the best reason, because he 
had it not to pay ; and, by and by, the 
father died, and five shillings more were 
* coming to the priest out of his death.’ 
This was too much money for the priest 
to lie out o*\ so he demanded insisting^* 
his due. 

“ 4 Give me time, father,’ says Jhe 
poor man, * until I sell the pig — it’s a 
fine slip ; and waifrtill Shrovetide, father, 
jewel, and my blessing go wid vee‘a, and 
rll do my best to fatten it # for your 
reverence’s sake and mv ow#.’ 

“ 1 Ah, tliin, Darby, you deceyver, do 
you think I’m an omaiodown ali out, to 
be out of my money to long, and I 
wanting, as I do, a da cent suit of clothe*- 
to go to meet the bishop? I’ll do no 
such thing, you beggarly spalpeen, but 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do ; I’ve the best 
of good feeding for the pig myself; and, 
Darby, 1*11 take her fiiirn you, and allow 
vou as much after paving myself, as anv 
one else would give you — maybe more.’ 

44 So the man gave him the pig ; and 
it, in due time, fattened, died, and was 
hung up iu his reverence’s kitchen, and 
supnlied him with bacon when he needed 
flesh food, for many a day ; and, after a 
decent time elapsed, and Darby did im* 
find that the priest was forthcoming with 
the balance due on the pig, he went to 
him and humbly put him in mind of the 
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agreement. * Oh ! yes/ says the priest, 
' I do rememberf that I did promise to 
give you the val/e for your pig over and 
above what wm due to me, and so I 
will, Darby ;• when you yourself die, 
avick, you shall have the value in masses 
fey your sowl ; so be content, my child, 
its well you have the likes of me, to 
keep ^father, mother, and yourself, and 
all for a little slip of a pig, out of pur- 
gathory.* 

“ Another anecdote may suffice on 

this heuft. Anthonj' O’B was one 

of # the snuggest men in A chill ; lie had 
mor^ cattle on the liill-sTde than any 
other iu the village ; and it wa 3 
that the priest, as of course he should, 
determined to keep a station. So when 
the confession was heard and penance 
imposed, and absolution given, the din* 
ner came ; and Anthony, to be sure, was 
not the mflii to disgrace his name"Hy' 
stinting his reverence. So there was 
plenty of bacon and some cabbage (which 
is scarce in Achill), ^side kcem mutton, 

* aSd, to Vasli all down, pailsfffl of 
whisky. NW the priest had a mighty 
sound head ;.and, though he drank with 
any man, and would fill bumpers with 
you, if your eyes were shut, yet he never 
forgot {lie main chance. So when they 
had drank a great deal, and the hearts 
began to open, though the tongues fal- 
tered, a coutioversy (such as it was) 
arose about •religion, and his reveience 
insisted that no mortal man could go to 
heaven without masses being said lor 
his soul, and that one mass said before 
death was woith four masses said after- 
wards. 

u 4 Because, dojou see me/ says* lie, 
4 according to the proverb, which you 
all know, 4 a stitch in time saves nine •’ 
Well/ says *Anthony, * it is cer- 
tainly wise to settle for my sowl before 
I die, seeing as how it is the safe^\y|g, 
and seeing as how those I might leave 
sifter might think more of themselves 
than of me. J have a pretty little thrift}' 
haste us any running on the side of 
iSleivemore ; ami now, your reverence, 
how many masses will you say for that 
brJfTdlcd heifer V 

44 4 Anthoii), as I love you, you shall 
have forty !* 

44 4 N’o, lather, you shan’t have her 
unless you say fifty !’ 

44 So upon this they neaily fell out ; 
but, as the saying is, they split the dif- 
ference, and shook hands on it ; and by 
•and by the priest, as he could not go 
liome, was put to sleep with Tony ; and 
it seems they did not agree in the night, 
for there was # a great noise and uproar, 
and all the people had to get up, and 
both were found wallowing on the floor, 

, and it was hard enougli to put thom back 

3 P 
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into the bed again, or keep them then . 
The next morning Aifhony was sorry 
for his bargain, anil waiVted to keep his 
brindled heifer ; but it Vould not be, all 
the neighbours gathered rpuiul and said 
he should be as good as his word tsrith 
the priest. Accordingly the heifer w^s 
given, and, of course, the masses were 

said ; at all events, Anthony O’R 

from that day afterwards never throve; 
his stock died oft’ one after another ; and, 
to use his own phrase, he never since 
had one cow to look in the face of 
another. 

44 The consequence of all this ^suf- 
ficiency *!Hd vulgarity of mind, as well 
as manners in the priest, was, that the 
people were given up to the most absurd 
superstitions, and had the most ridiculous 
and abject notions respecting what thev 
call their Christian faith. 

- \Vell- nor ship was, as through all the 
west, a most important point of religion. 
I w'as shewn one of their holy springs, 
and while it was dirty and sordid in the 
extreme, it shewed evident marks of the 
resort of pilgrims, by the muddy trum- 
plings of the votaries all, around. 1 
think a’ well of water, bubbling up from 
a limestone rock, with the little shell and 
minute particles of sand ever dancing 
and sparkling, as it were, * instinct with 
life/ beneath its waters, as thus thev 
spring from their pure *ohrce, running 
off playfully and pruttlingh* over tln-ir 
pebbly bed. 1 say this is a lovely and 
refreshing sight, and it is no wonder that 
in dry and hot climes, some beneficent 
deity should be as it were identified with 
these much-desired fountains ; and it is 
quite in keeping to see all around the fresh 
and varied vegetation of nature fostered, 
and yet kept from weedy and clicking 
abundance by the hands of piou» uiste. 
But there was nothing of beauty, taste, 
Q£ji$aiduity connected with this ugly, 
green -mantled, and weed-obstructed 
water, which was only mine disfigured 
and vulgarised by the filthy rags that 
were fastened on stones about it, for 
theie wa» not even a bush to hang them. 
The ugliness, and often si veness of the 
place was not diminished in my cont» p- 
tion, by being informed that a man came 
here to do penance some tnfie (uot veiy 
long ago), and was found next morning 
smothered (not drowned, for there was 
not water enough for that), with his 
face downwards, in the well : the man, 
it is supposed, came drunk to his de- 
votions ; there is no other way of ac- 
counting for his perishing. The people, 
though they in general look with fear 
and repugnance on the place where a 
man is found to have died suddenly, yet 
frequent this well, and drink the water 
wherein a dead man had lain sleeping 
the whole night. 


44 I have said that the people have tho 
most mean and degrading opinions re- 
specting Christianity and its l)iviii£ Au- 
thor and followers. How could it be 
otherwise, when no Bible, even in the 
possession of the priest, was ev*er perhaps 
in Achill until Mr. Nangle arrived. One 
of ‘.lie people, who assumed to know 
somewhat, on being asked why St. Peter 
was called the Itock, said it was because 
Christ made him his altar, and always 
said mass upon Ins back. Another — and 
1 hope here the reader will pardon the 
ludicrous nature of the illustration I am 
about to introduce; and, whether par. 
doned or not, as 1 ain about to shew how- 
far the island of Achill was heretofore 
4 the garden of Jesus Christ/ I will 
detail what 1 have heard. r I say, one 
Achilliau asked another, 4 Paddy, nm 
ban dial, can 1 you explain to me the 
reason why all goats 1 have ever seen 
have their tails turned up ; when the 
sheep, as every one may observe, have 
theirs hanging dowwards, tlucentbi and 
t purtily v ‘ Why, then, I’ll tell vou, 
I. mtv. Once oil a time when our Sa- 
viour was persecuted by the wuled 
Jews, and they hunted him from place 
to place to have his life, he met a uoat, 
and would have bill himself under hei, 
but theii;»stv ami wicked haste turned up 
her tail and exposed loin to hi*, pui- 
suera ; so with that he ran off, and seemu 
a sheep at hand, ho went on all foui> 
and hid himself under hei ; and she, the 
kind cratlmr, dropped down her tail, 
and fixed herself low and careful, so 
as to hide hnn from all eyes ; and Irani 
that day fuith the uoat’s tail turns up, 
and the sheep’s tail turns downwards!’ 
Aqptlier, and I’vo done. Here is the 
description of the fall and recovery of 
man. 4 Adam and K* o were in Para- 
dise, as happv as the day long ; thev 
had plenty to eat and nothing to do, anil 
weie as innocent as a child is after 
christening; and so it wa> that tho 
devil was passing by one dav, and peeps 
Hi over the blouc -wall that was all 
around the gulden, might} high entirely , 
and he saw Adam anti Ins w'ifc; so com- 
fortable and quiet, not having a hand's 
turn of work to do ; so the devil was 
mighty angry at this, and says he, 1 Pm 
much mistaken if 1 don’t spoil your sport/ 
So he tried to get in to do his inisclm f, 
but the good angels were too ’cute for 
him. If he went to bounce over the 
wall, there he met an angel with a drawn 
sword ; if he attempted to slip uuder 
the gate, there he met St. Peter ready to 
strike him back wdth his key. ‘ So/ 
says the devil, 4 I’ll be up with them ;’ 
and he changed himself into u doul-dufl 
for an insect something like an earwig); 
and so, though black and ugly, he crept 
under a dock-leaf, and there remained 
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until night, when he slily wriggled 
himself iuto the garden. Well, my 
story’s too long to tell how the enemy 
over-persuaded Adam and Eve to fiat of* 
the apple; J>ut they did it, that’s sure, 
and all the world went wrong. So, after 
a very long time, the good God had pity 
upon a poor, unhappy wqjld ; and fie 
says to the angel, Gabriel, 1 Go down 
upon earth, and, as the world *has been 
lost fewi Sinning woman, you must find 
out a perfect one who ill sot all to 
rights ! So Gabriel got his directions 
what to do, and down he flew ; and, of 
course, he flew so as to land at the right 
place. As he was going along, he met a 
great number of people going to prayers, 
for it was Sunday; so, passing them, a 
little further on lie sees a neat, clfme, 
sweet-faced little colleen as ^ver went to 
confession, sitting by a»well-side, and 
she wih a-putting on her shoes and 
stockings, having washed her feeF very 
thiccnily. So, sa^ s angel Gabriel to her, 

‘ Hail, Alary 1 what are yoes about, and 
where are oil going V So she ups and 
told bun mighty c:\il, that she was p/^- 
paruig to go to Miss, and that proper fit, 
ii'. became her father’s daughter/” 

The>c aie faithful and expressive 
portraits of the uligioiP of (f, 000,000 
of the people oMielund. The*picU*ie 
of the reveieml limner is not over- 
charged ; the pencil, or rather the pen, 
1ms not one diop or intermixture of 
■all. It is in an Irishman's hand, and 
flows forth the spontaneous expression 
of an Irishman’s heart, lie tells of the 
unde superstitk ns of his country, not 
laughing and rejoicing, but like the 
apostle, “ weeping.” lie speaks, alsb, 
faithfully ; he give* us facts as he finds 
them, and transfers the scenes to his 
note-book with the constancy *nd ac- 
curacy of the Daguerreotype. One 
useful lesson lie furnishes to England ^ 
he proves by examples and specimens, 
fresh and breathing, that Romanism, m 
kept under by a powerful Protestant 
establishment, blushing witli unutter- 
able modesty — tender, liberal, soft, and 
persuasive — is, and may be, the mask 
in Britain ; but in Ireland, where no 
imperious necessity lequires the as- 
sumption, the same concentration of 
Pope Pius IV., the same distillation of 
Trent — is fiery, superstitious, treacher- 
ous, cruel without cause, murderous 
without mercy, haughty as Lucifer, 
and wasting as hell. 

To see a priest begging for a convent 
in London, or to read Miss Agnew’s 
miserable novel, or Dr. Baines’ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, impresses Pro- 
testants with the notion that Romanism 


lltS been sweeferyd by the admixture 
of truth, or mell/wcd by the lapse of 
years. And mSsi unfortunately, too 
many imbibe ftlieir notions of the 
systepi from those feigned professions, 
an^ give certificates to its paitisans as 
passports to power; but the devil lias 
two parts, and so has his vicar the 
pope. He can be one time an honest 
devil, a roaring lion, and he can turn 
himself upon into an angel of light. 

It is in Ireland, in Spain, in Italy, 
in Austria; wherever, in short, we find 
Uomcftiism in the ascend^, un- 
shackled and unalarmed, that we as- 
certain its native genius and its real 
disposition. We must go, not to Dr. 
Baines, but to Pe^er Dens; not to 
Prior Park, but to Maynooth ; n ot to 
the vicars afiostolic in England, wfiii? 
policy prevents their immediate as- 
sumption of British secs and signa- 
9 tui*s, but # to John MHlale traversing 
tiie districts Qf Connaught, ordering his 
wretched serfs to climb, on bleeding 
knees, the Reek of C rough Patrick, 
arming the peasants of Aclull with 
pitchforks, and cursing the suffering 
clergy of Ireland arrayed in his episco- 
pal pall, and bearing his papal crosier. 

API I all Is undisguised Popery, 
Bmnls is P8peiy decked out with the 
graces of the nineteenth century, and 
rouged well. Baines’s are Anglican 
appiopnations pro hue vice — a Popish 
bottom under Piotestant colours, a sla- 
ver hoisting the union-jack. Give the 
devil his due, as Ire will get it all by 
and by, APIIale is honest. lie teils 
the wtrld that he &a Roman Catholic; 
we believe him and thank him for his 
candour, and piomise to take caj£ Ifi* 
keep at a respectful distance from bis 
eontiol. lie openly, bis brethren craft- 
ily, labour to restore the age and the 
exploits of Torquemadu, when Rome’s 
rejoicing hierarchy shall 
*• G^o their bloody rites again, bring hack 

The hull of horrors, mid the assessor’s 
pen • 

Recording answers shrieked upon the 
rack ; 

Smile o’er the gasping? of spine-broken 
men, 

Preach anil perpetrate damnation in their 
• ilcn : 

Then let your altars, ye h\ sphemers, 
peal 

With thanks to heaven, that let you loose 
again • 

To practise deeds with tortvring, fire, 
and steel ; 

# \o eye may search, no tongre miv 
challenge or reveal.” 
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HOW TO MAK& A NEWSPArnR, WITHOUT CREDIT OR CASH*. 
>1 


The recent increase in* 3 the number of 
newspapers, in this metropolis, is^not 
the least remarkable among the various 
changes of the present times. Li every 
street, the announcement of a news- 
paper meets the eye. In one street, 
particulaily, the passenger, viewing 
both sides, presenting a newspaper 
prominent in every window, may, 
without t any great stretch of i origina- 
tion, fancy hunself between two men- 
of-war, with their guns pointed from 
their port-holes, read) to pour a broad- 
side into each ot^ier. The guns here 
used, it is true, do not carry heavy 
foetal ; and the pellets with which they 
are charged are not so destructive of 
lifeaud limb as cannon-balls. Yet they, 
nevertheless, do great execution : then 
fire is often galling, and the damage 
considerable. To what ex tuiord inary 
impulse or creative power is this rapid 
growth in this department of the public 
press to be ascribed ! Is it to *• the 
march of intellect.'” to the wondrous 
efficacy of which the eountiy is in- 
debted for its present superabundant 
crop of orators, in the pol-hcuse anil 
in the parliament ; in the latter of 
which, for ewery oiator who figured on 
that stage a few yeais ago, may now be 
reckoned twenty, all would-be ri\als of 
Qicero and Demosthenes, from a mortal 
conflict with any of fvlioin Pitt or Fox, if 
living, would shrink into a corner, and 
there hide their diminished heads. JVo ! 
“ the march of intellect ” proceeded for 
jjgyg^al years in double quick time, 
without producing any such effect ; 
and it is only now, when the march 
lias become slow, and intellect, tired 
out by the rapidity of its pace, is be- 
ginning to flag, that the town is sur- 
prised with this extraordinary change 
in the public press. Is it, then, to any 
present extraordinary degree of excite- 
ment in the public mind ? By no 
means. Any excitement now existing 
is a dead calm, the unruffled surface 
of a summer sea, the face of a polished 
minor, compared with the excitement 
produced by the revolutionary war 6f 
France, its stupendous events, its vary- 
ing fortunes, and the immense interests 
at stake — or even with* that produced 
by the agitation of parliamentary re- 
form, and the fierce encounter of do- 
mestic political parties, marshalled 
under the banners of contending chiefs. 


It is tiue, the assaults upon the church, 
the cutting and caiving of the consti- 
tuency of the House of Commons, the 
disfranchisement of ancient boroughs, 
and the attacks upon the outworks of 
the constitution, are of less nAuqiiiude, 
and on a minor scale, than the cutting 
and carving of continental Europe, the 
conflicts of numerous armies in the 
filld, the capture of fleets and fortresses, 
down to the glorious victories of Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo, the subversion of 
oM kingdoms, and the erection of new; 
yet still it mu*l be allowed that these 
domestic scenes come more home to 
" men’s business and their bosoms,” 
and that the interest excited by the 
mania of reform was intense. But all 
tins excitement passed away without 
any material effect upon the growth of 
rfcws papers. Well, then, if neither the 
revolutionary war, nor the moie recent 
mania ( t refill m, lias given rise to the 
present abundant crop, where are we 
to look Jot its cause f The airewer is 
obvious. To the recent act ot parlia- 
ment diminishing the duties that afieoi 
newspapers, which, by reducing me 
price, increases the consumption, and 
enables the little capitalist to einbaik 
in an undertaking that previously re- 
quired larjje pecuniary means. If, then, 
the reduction of the requisite amount 
of capital has woiketl such an im- 
portant change, what honours may not 
the individual justly claim who shall 
discover how a newspaper may b< 
established without any capital at all, 
without uvedit or cash, or any othei 
financial means whatsoever ; and thus 
by this noble discovery, render news- 
papers still more numerous, and the 
means for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge complete ! To these honours the 
writer of this article now proceeds to 
establish Ins claim ; but, content with 
the character of a disinterested patriot, 
lie seeks no higher reward, and gives 
to the world at large all the profits to 
be derived from his invaluable dis- 
covery. 

Some years ago tbe metropolitan 
booksellers, m concert with several 
members of the trade in the country, 
resolved to undertake the establishment 
of two daily newspapers, — the late 
British Press, and the present Globe , 
or Palmerston print ; the former a 
morning, the latter an evening pub- 
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licatiou ; both printed by a popular 
book-nrinter,* * * § and carried on at his 
residence in Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street. After a short trial, the| edi- 
tor f remonstrated against this system, J 
alleging that the proprietors should 
have an office and materials exclu- 
sively their own, with a superintend- 
ing printer, who could givj to the 
papers hjs undivided attention, and 
who "should act under the immediate 
direction of the editor. Cut although 
the soundness of his advice was ac- 
knowledged, and amendment as often 
piomised, no change took place until 
the expiration of about ten months 
from the commencement of the papery; 
at winch tinle he received a note from 
one of the piopnetors,§ in compliance 
with which he waited upfin that gentle- 
man at Ins house, and there im*»nlso 
anotlm of the proprietors, || they being 
two of the most important and acti\e 
membeis 01 the body. They expressed 
then regret that they had not follow eti 
hi^ aduce, and their feai^ that it was 
now too late to attempt it, asjhe dis- 
anpoinia-uit of tlic piojiiiCtois was so 
meat, they weic confufcnt tlteie was 
not spirit remaining in the partnership 
to laise a new’ subscription; that tlie 
funds tiiat had been provided were now 
exhausted : and that, in this extremity, a 
gentleman had made an offer of 1000/. 
bu a third of tlie property in the pa- 
pers; which, however, they hesitated to 
accept, as it wo\ld necessarily interfere 
with his position. In answer to this 
communication, the editor requested 
that his interest should not be consi- 
dered a bar to their acceptance of so 
advantageous an offer; and wirti this 
understanding they parted upin the 
most friendly teuns, the editor not en- 
tertaining, at the time, the slightest* 
idea that he should ever become con- 
nected with the British Press and 
Globe again. 

There was at that tune an individual 
named Robert Heron, whose memory 
Mr. Disraeli has recorded, in his ro- 
mance entitled the Calamities of’ Au- 
thors, in which the said Heron is made 
to sustain a prominent part. lie was 


thin a member, though not an im- 
portant one, of Ae Wittinagemot , the 
name given to a/particular box in the 
Chapter Coffeel/use, Paternoster Row, 
in wlych manjf of the booksellers resi- 
dent m that quarter, as well as authors, 
an<f other literary, scientific, and pro- 
fessional men, were in the habit of 
meeting in the morning and evening, 
to read the newspapers, talk politics, 
or engage in other amusing conversa- 
tion. He was an author — not an ori- 
ginal one, but rather a bibl^pal cobbler, 
or compounder, or patcher-up books, 
m which he was not over-scrupulous in 
arrogating to himself the labours of 
others. lie had read much, had a 
great deal of vanity, w ? as fluent in 
speech, and a better orator than writer. 
This w*as tlte man destined to be'^fffP 
new editor and purchaser of one-third 
of the copyright of the two papers, the 
British Press and th e&lobe, for a sum 
*ofl 000/., at which time he had n8t a 
pound in lus possession, nor knew 
where to get tene. The reader will here 
ask, IIow did he manage? How did 
lie obtain tlie 1000/.? Did chance 
throw it in his way? Did he pick it 
up in the street ? No. Did he borrow 
it ? No ; none but a madman would 
lend him a tenth of the money. Did 
he steal it? No: neither did he dis- 
cover the philosopher's atone, nor tlie 
purse ofForlunatus — no, none of these. 
The following is the mode in which he 
procured the money: — 

Ileron was a native of Peterhead, in 
Scotland, and was acquainted with a 
coun toyman of the name of M‘ Dow all, 
a printer in London. Addressing this 
individual, he said, 

“ M'Dowall, I have purchase? a 
third of the properly in the British . 
Press and the Globe newspapers for 
the sum of 1000/., and am to be sole 
editor, with the entire management of 
the concern. There has been a dread- 
ful \faste of money. A large fortune 
has been lavished upon them. All the 
people about them have been receiving 
laird's seleries, and doing nothing for 
them ; but, with the great body of all 
the booksellers of England at my bauck , 


* Mr. T. Gillett. t George Lane. 

t During the French revolutionary war, tlie newspaper containing the latest 

intelligence from abroad was the most sought for : it was, therefore, necessary that 
the editor should be always nt hand, and have all his meats and assistants ready, 
to avail himself immediately of its arrival, the time of which was uncertain. 

§ Mr. Murray, then of Fleet Street, now of Albemarle Street. 

|j The late Mr. Charles Rivington. • 
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with my ///slants and management, the 
par/pers will soon become a mine of 
wealth : I shall have a Golconda of my 
own, my boy. Now, rvPDowall, it is 
my intention to divide my third, which 
you may see is a great bargain, a noble 
speculation, into five shares of 200/. 
each ; and if jou will take one*at that 
price, which is only at the rate of what 
I myself pay, you shall be the printer, 
with a selrry of five guineas a- week. 
Mind, I only want your e)e over the 
concern, ndl meaning to interfere With 
your oftfi business.” 

M‘DowaH’s eyes weie naturally a& 
dull as any two old leads in his print- 
ing-office : they now actually glistened 
with all the brightness of a shilling. 

offer was accepted, and the parties 
shook hands in confirmation of the 
bargain. 

Heron, resuming : “ I think you 
printed a country newspaper, "the 
lit? Miftnipsteai! Chronicle ?” 

M‘Dowall answered, “ Yes/’ 

“ And who weie the stationers that 
supplied the powper ?” continued 
Heron. 

“ Messrs. Massey and Sandell,” rc- 
plied M‘Dowall : “ their warehouse is 
situated ni the neighborhood of the 
Mansion House — I think, in Sherbourne 
Lane.” 

“ Perhaps,' " rejoined Heron, “ they 
would have no objection to supply the 
British Press and the Globe!" 

• M'Dowall assented ; and off they 
went to Messrs. Massey and Sandell, 
to whom Heron repeated the same tale 
of past mismanagement, and the Volden 
prospects that now presented tliem- 
•^selfis. The circulation of the papcis, 
he admitted, was very small ; but once 
relieved from the weight that now op- 
pressed them, they would fly up like a 
skyrocket, and it was impossible to 
anticipate the height of prosperity 
which they should attain. I h<* ex- 
clusive light to supply the stationary 
of a conCY/i n of such nnfliciise magni- 
tude, lie conceded, would be a desir- 
able object to any house, and Unit they, 
Messrs. Massey and Sandell, should 
enjoy, as a matter of couise, in the 
event of their becoming the purchasers 
of a shaie . Now, Messrs. Massey and 
Sandell were very honourable and re- 
spectable men ; but it is not to be 
expected t hat any tradesman, however 
conscientious, should reject a contract, 
because he considered the terms highly 
advantageous, particularly where he 
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thought he was dealing with shrewd 
men of business, such as he had a 
right to presume the proprietors of the 
British Press and Globe must be. 
They did not, therefore, ’hesitate to 
accept the offer; and every prudent 
dealer will probably be of opinion 
they would 'deserve a crown of their 
own foolscap, as a maik of their folly, 
had they done so. “ NY hat vs well 
begun,” says the adage, “ is half done.” 
I'd tune now appeared to smile upon 
j\Jr. Heron. lie was of an ardent tem- 
perament, and resolved to embrace her 
while she was in the humour. Encou- 
raged by his success, and again ad- 
dves'sing himself to his friend, he said, 
“Who was the proprietor of the 
Berkhampstcatf Chronicle ?" 

M‘l)owall ausweied : “The Itev. 
])r. Dupre, of Berk ham pstead, was the 
proprietor, and also its editor ; but 
finding that it did not succeed, and 
having lost a good deal of money in 
the undei taking, he thought fit to aban- 
don it.” 

ThisAinswer might have discouraged 
a less bold speculator than our hero 
fiom iphking any application to the 
Rev. Di. Dupie; but Heron was not 
a man to be easih diverted from Ins 
purpose. Where a taste for dabbling 
m a newspaper has once existed, he 
knew a single failure will not cure the 
party of his folly, jujt as he had learn- 
ed, from ljis own experience, that a man 
who has acquired a taste for gin will not 
be frightened from a repetition of the 
glass by one solitary sick headach : 
besides, lie had aense and sagacity 
enough to know that, if a man loses 
any thing, it is perfectly natural that 
he should look for if in the place where 
,-tlic loss occurred, as affording a better 
chance of his finding it there than any 
where else. Nothing daunted, tlierr- 
foio, by the intelligence of the reverend 
doctor’s previous failure, he proposed 
to his friend that they should go to 
Heikhampslcad, and offer a share in 
the contract to the doctor. A chaise 
and pair was immediately engaged; 
and, at an early hour on the ensuing 
morning,, the two gentlemen set off for 
Berkhampstcud. The doctor was foi- 
tunatdy at home; and M < Dowall in- 
ti oduccd Ins friend to him as the 
inagnns Apollo of the bookselling trade, 
“ the observed of all observers ” of 
Paternoster Row, with a brief announce- 
ment of the object of their visit, leaving 
it to his eloquent companion to state 
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the ease at length. The doctor, at first, 
.shewed no inclination to entertain the 
question — indeed, he appeared rather 
averse ; but his repugnance grldually 
gave way* before the persuasive elo- 
quence of Heron, who, to do him jus- 
tice, it must be admitted, was a m;ai of 
address, and prepared to answer every 
objection. Supported as he#was by the 
examples of Messrs. Massey and San- 
dell, and M'Dowall, whom the doctor 
had known by experience to he a pru- 
dent man of business the \ictorv of 
Heron soon became complete ; anu the 
doctor finally consented to become the 
purchaser of a 200/. share. Mr. Thomas 
Dupre, the son of the doctor, ^*a* at 
this time a student at the university, 
preparing for holy oners'; and to the 
inind of Heron, ever fciulc in resouices, 
and ready to take advantage cfF every 
little cncumstance that could be pos- 
sibly turned to account, the accidental, 
mention of that young gentleman’s 
name, in the course of conversation at 
table, suggested the itlea, and inspired 
i lie hope of still further success. lie 
Mas about to achieve a now conquest; 
but having already t^luiusfed all his 
Eiigument and* eloquence upon the 
“ golden prospects” of the British 
Press and the ( iloit ■, under his future 
management, he was obliged to break 
fresh ground, and open a new battery 
upon his reverend host. After a shoit 
digression to some common-place 
topics, resuming the subject of the pa- 
pers, lie said, 

“ Do you not think, doctor, fliat 
the leading aitiole in the daily news- 
papers dwells too much upon politics ? 
They serve up nothing but flplitics, — 
foreign and domestic, Whig and Tory, 
Bonaparte and the Bourbons. Tli$y 
seem to think that their readers care 
for nothing in ihe world but some onf 
or another of these matters. Now’, I 
piopose to make the church the subject 
of my leading article occasionally in 
our papers. Do not jou think that it 
will be an agreeable variety, very ac- 
ceptable to the reader?” 

The Doctor (gruffly). (i I think le- 
ligion is best advocated in the pulpit. I 
do not like to see religion mixed up 
with politics, in the pulpit, the press, 
or any where else.” 

line a. “ You may be very reight, 
very reight, doctor ; but novelty and 
variety, you know, are very desirable 
qutiities in a newspaper ; and I pra- 
sume that a leading article upon mo- 


rality, or a mbrtd essay under a parti- 
cular head, woi/d be a great improve- 
ment?” / 

The Doctors" No journal is allowed 
to inculcate any thing immoral. I 
npist therefore presume, that the mat- 
ter of every journal must of necessity 
be ofa moral tendency.” 

Heron (resuming). “ These p renters 
belonging to the newspapers, or com posi* 
tors as they call themselves, appear to be 
very o/dle fellows, and pay leetle or no 
attention to the observance of the Sab- 
batic On this day, established among 
Christians for public worship, they ley 
in bed during the morning; or straggle 
into the fields, where they frolick 
about; or visit tli€k tea-gardens in the 
suburbs, where they play at skit^es^>r 
indulge in ale and biscuits, insteacRf 
spending their tunc in acts of piety 
and devotion. Now, I am determined 
te correqj this system. JL am 

determined, that every individual be- 
longing to the establishment of the 
British Frets and the Globe, dpwn to 
the printer's devil inclusive, shall go to 
church every Sunday morning and 
Sunday e\enmg — that is, twice in the 
day regularly — upon pain of immediate 
dismissal fro?n the concern.” 

The doctor made no observation ; 
but when relating the conversation 
some time after to a friend, lie said,“ I 
ought to have known that in this parade 
about religion, the man was speaking 
to my cloth ; and flattered himself 
that he had a simpleton to deal with, of 
whose credulity and ignorance he 
could take advantage.” 

The extravaganza, however, does not 
appear to have made a very ser^us..or 
unfavourable impression at the time 
upon the doctor ; as w r e find, before 
the visitois took their leave at Berk- 
ham pstead, he was persuaded to pur- 
chase a share of 200/. for his son, Mr. 
Thomas Dupre also ; who, Heron ob- 
served, £t must, as a student of the 
Unneisityt be a leeterary character, 
and as such should receive a lceberal 
weekly stlery for contributing an article 
occasionally to the British Press and 
the Globe'* An early day having 
been appointed for the completion of 
•the contract, in London, all the parties 
met accordingly. Tour shares, a mount- 
ing to 800/. had been disposed of ; and 
Use remaining one, it was understood, 
Heron had reserved to himself: but be 
now seemed out of spirits, and ob- 
* served that lie bad been disappointed 
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by a person on whom li^ relied for ait 
advance of the 200/. required to make 
up the 1000/. which v ^e had under- 
taken to pay to the booksellers. To 
avoid, therefore, any de*tay, he pro- 
posed that his friends should divide his 
share equally among them, — he himself 
remaining content with his position of 
sole editor of the papei. Tins pro- 
posal was without difficulty accepted ; 
and the 1000/. having been pajd at the 
time, it was handed over to the party 
authorised br the book sel lei s to con- 
clude tlgj bargain. Types, presses, 
and all the other materials necessary 
for printing the papei s were now pur- 
chased, and a house taken, to winch 
they were transferred, and where it 
was., intended they should be carried 
oltTTn future. 

The house so taken is situated at the 
end of \> ych Street, at the back of St . 
Cleujent's, in the&lrand ; bqi, it bcipg 
out of lepair, a tempoiary accommoda- 
tion w,.s provided for the new editor in 
the Angel Inn, which is Airectly in its 
rear; and here he proposed to take up 
In*, abode, until the apnitments in the 
office should be ready foi his recep- 
tion. The temporary accommodation 
so provided was a front* room in the 
inn, commanding a view of the gate- 
way leading fiorn the sticet; and Ijcmc 
live new editor took his station, en- 
thioned amidst metropolitan and pro- 
Tincial newspapers, with a pile of old 
Greek and Latin authois on a side- 
table. The porter was on Irishman, of 
the name of Daniel Manning. He 
had been for severafi years warehouse- 
man to Mr. Gillett, in Salisbury 
and in that situation had be- 
come acquainted with the persons of 
the gentlemen in the book trade. This 
man, whenever he could be s pined 
from the office, Heron stationed neai 
the window of the apaitinent, with 
strict orders to watch the gateway, and 
give him notice the moment he should 
perceive a bookseller of ary eminence 
entering the piemises. No pointer was 
ever more intent upon his game than 
was Daniel in his look-out for a book- 
seller. The moment the expected ap- 
proach was announced, Heron became 
violently excited, exclaiming, with 
extraordinary energy, “ Sprad them 
oot, Daniel , — sprad them oot 9 — sprad 
them uot , — make haste l" Daniel was 
as active and obedient a servant as a 
master could wish. At the word of 
command he flew to the side-table, r 


and before the bookseller had time to 
enter the room there were half a dozen 
old musty books spread out ready to 
meet l^s eye. U pon one of these occa- 
sions, the following dialogue took place. 

The Bookseller (advancing to the 
editorial table, and looking over Heron’s 
shoulder). “ *<)li, dear! Cicero! De- 
mosthenes,! Tacitus! Euripides! You 
are very fond of the classics, I pe^eive, 
Mr. Heron ?" 

Heron. “ Oh, yes, sir, I am very 
fond of the classics. When I feel 
ti rc fl with the drudgery of my business, 
such as reading law and parliamentary 
reports, I like to indulge myself for a 
few moments with a dip into some old 
favourite author. 1 1 rehashes the mind, 
ns a dip into tiie living stream ref rashes 
the body of the tired traveller on Ins 
toilsoihe way.” 

Bookseller. “ And yon find it useful, 
too, in the higher department of your 
editorial duty 

'Heron. “Ye", ye-.: you aie very 
night, sir. very .eight: a leading am- 
cle should display all the flowers of 
ihctonc to the greatest advanug* ; and 
quotation's f l out the classics, while they 
add to the variety, alios 1, like the gieen 
leaves in a bouquet, rthef to the eve, 
with additional grace and beauty to the 
composition. An apt quotation from a 
celebrated Greek oi Roman author not 
only enforces the argument which r. 
illustrates, but becomes also a great 
embelhshntent.” 

Booksc Her . “ So it does, Mr. lleron. 
I ‘perceive in youi language that you 
have piofited by yoyj devotion to the 
classics.” 

Ha off. “ So I have been often told. 
1 unconsciously catch the spirit of the 
aft t hoi I have just perused, and my 
pen naturally falls into the track of his 
t style. Indeed, I cannot conceive how 
it can be otherwise.” 

Bookseller . “ Then Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, I presume, are the models 
you propose for yourself among the 
ancients ; Pitt and Fox among the 
modems ?” 

Heron . “ Why, yes ; none of them 
are deficient in power, in forceful 
energy, arid harmony of expression; 
but Pitt — for the reports of whose 
speeches I was celebrated when in the 
gallery of the House of Commons — is 
rather chary of ornament and embel- 
lishment.” 

Bookseller. 11 Perhaps so. I under- 
stand he does not indulge much in 
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quotations; but then they are always 
directly apposite and judicious. But, 
Mrf lleron, I fear I have intruded too 
long upon your valuable time;” and, 
$o saying^ the bookseller took hfs leave, 
fully impressed with an idea of the ex- 
tensive reading of Mr. lleron, and that 
gentleman's devotion teethe classics. 

Mr. lleron did not rely entirely 
upon Ijis own talents, however great in 
lift own estimation. In addition to 
the usual establishment of parliamentary 
and law repoiters he availed himself of 
the literary assistance of Dr. Wtlcot, 
then know’ll to the public as Petei 
Pindar; Doctor John Mason Good: 
and other membeis of the 1 VuUuancmot, 
as also several others with whbm be 
had become acquainted -in his visits to 
Paternoster Row ; bftt, what may ap- 
pear ixtraoidinary , the two p^per.*, in- 
stead of rising in public estimation, a* 
lie anticipated, nevei presented a more 
discoiiiaging aspect, or stronger innikft 
of misinaiiagt mvnt. They wort# be- 
come, m fact, a w replied fun ago, desti- 
tute of ut'U\ talent, and intelligence. 
M In tiiKi* owing to inexperience, the 
novelty of his position, want of pliwcal 
power, exces^\e excitement oi a com- 
iunation of tliem all, the man was o\ei- 
w helmed with the wtwghi of Ins la- 
bours ; and his mind, distracted be- 
tween the two newspapers, became a 
mass of confusion. Of the utter inca- 
pacity and negligence winch they dis- 
played, the following instance may 
afford an idea. The readers of the 
British Press were surprised one qiorn- 
ing with the following announcement, 
displayed will»*all the pomp and en- 
cumstance of a leading article : — “ It 
is with deep regret, witlf unfeigned 
soriow, it becomes oui* duty to an- 
nounce, that His Royal Ilighnesf the 
Prince of Wales was last night taken 
ill with a complaint in his bowels.” 
The same announcement obtained the 
same distinguished place and honours 
in the evening Globe of the same day ; 
and, as if the intelligence had not been 
thus sufficiently impressed upon the 
mind of the reader, the same announce- 
ment was repeated in precisely the 
same form on the following morning, 
in the British Press. It would be* 


perhaps, impossible to adduce an in- 
stance of greatfr negligence and stu- 
pidity than tlijf in the whole range of 
the public press, since the first appear- 
ance of the#4irst newspaper ; but in 
justice to Heron, it is only fair to pre- 
lume that the blame may not wholly 
attach to him, and that some one of 
his Numerous assistants may be entitled 
to sliaie it. Doctor Good* may have 
furnished the news of his royal high- 
ness’s bowel complaint in the first in- 
stance ; and the printer, who received 
a salary of five guineas^h-week for his 
eye over the concern, shoul# have pre- 
vented a repetition of the alarming in- 
telligence. In this miserable state the 
two papers continued to struggle for a 
period of about £P foitnight; when the 
original editor received an inviJitifldto 
meet the piopritlors at the Chapter 
Coffeehouse. At the interview which 
followed, they acknowledged their er- 
b’ois aifti proposecT to him to resume 
the* mana*vment of the concern, upon 
very libenj terms ; by one of which it 
was lelt to Ins sole guidance, and by 
another he was granted a seventh share 
in 1 he whole piopeity. An arrange- 
ment was then made with Heron and 
Ins friend s % all of whom, except Messrs. 
Massey jgnl Sandell, retired; and the 
original editor being thus reinstated,' 
the two paper* continued tt> be suc- 
cessfully conducted by him, as a joint 
concern, for a lon« series of years, at 
the expiration of which they were sold, 
and fell into the hands of two distinct 
>>ets of proprietors, by whom they were 
severed, and cjyried on as distinct and 
separate establishments. The British 
Press , like a fish thrown out of the 
living stream upon a muddy bank, 
floundered and flounced for a short 
time, and then perished from actual 
exhaustion. The Globe was united UP 
another evening paper, the Traveller , 
and has ever since been carried on 
•under the joint title. 

This article commenced with pledg- 
ing ilseTf to shew, “ How to make 
newspaper without credit or cash.” 
The pledge has been redeemed, as 
evinced in the cases of the British 
Press and the Globe , of which Heron 
may be justly deemed the virtual, if 


* One of Dr. Good's biographers makes him thus speak of his literary labours, 
in a letter to Doctor Drake. " I have every week supplied a column of matter for 
the Sunday Review, and have some days had the great weight of the British Press upon 
my hands." Curious enough, the letter cited by the biographer hears date in 1801, 
two years before the British Press newspaper came into existence ! 
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not the actual founder. 5f in his em- 
brace they did not \tarm into life, 
grace, and beauty, lie\gave them a 
substantial form, a principle of vitality, 
and a local habitation. • t 

Honour to the shades of Guttenberg. 
of SchoefTer, of Fau^t, and of the Al- 
dine line ! You did much in ^our 
lives for the children of Cadmus. 
Honour to Paternoster Row, their 
great nurse and patroness ! llopour to 
the steam-engine and to the machine, 
by which they have been rescued from 
the smeared pressman, with his fifcliy 
ball. Their comely faces are no longer 
disfigured by blurs and blots received 
at his hands. No monk* nor friarf 
now offends the eye, or mars the sense. 
Behold the smooth roller, dad u in its 
inl^ v cToak and customary* suit of 
solemn black,” how gracefully it glides 


over the level surface of the type, dis- 
pensing its favours to all alike, — giying 
to every letter its due, and leaving 
none tq complain of prejudice or par- 
tiality ! The whole impression is uni- 
formly beautiful, and free from blemish. 
But r all this patronage and improve- 
ment did not Contribute to the growth 
of newspaiyers ; on the contrary, the 
steam-engine and the machine have a 
tendency to monopoly and centralisa- 
tion. It is the icduction cf the duties 
that has caused the great increase, by 
diminishing the amount of capital re- 
quisite for the undertaking. The pre- 
sent article, in which it is shewn how a 
newspaper can be made without any 
capital whatsoever, either credit or 
cash, must give a still greater impulse 
to the grow ill of newspapers. 

« A* Oin Journalist 


A BUDGET OF BAUDS, AS A WIXp-UP OF TIIC LAST OF 
, THE THIRTIES ; 

VIZ.: I." SOLITARY Horns, BY lAiU)I,IM' SIM HIFA .r-II. MIRAlLEs IN RC.WM, 
ETC., 11 Y GEORGE BF.PPOW . — III. THE < OMI'Al f : HISTORIC' \1 PLAY. — 

IV. THE JEWEL, BY H 10 M\s sLOl’F.U. — M Till R tt REM lift, BY WSI. HOW OUT H. 
— VI. ISLAND MINSTRELSY, BY ESTHER NELSON. — MI. IJ.lHY, \M> THE 
DELUGE, I1Y JOHN LD&tM) ItEADL. — VIII. TUT A NT TUI I t'VI \Ns, in I’ll. 
JOHN M‘lirXRY. — IX. fill, ronic VL AIEDH VTIONS 01 UI, E.\ MaRIIM, 
TRANSLATED BY THE R E\ . H. < HUWMAS. — N. W lUsT LEBINKIT . 


Eighteen hundred and thirty -nine! 
Nine! mark that nine / Nine is like 
the last day of the materialist — it leads 
to nought. Next yeaj, we shall lose 
the thirty clean out of our chronology for 
another hundred years*— and forty will 
be the order of the day. Of all the 
barbarous middle ages, the most bar- 
barous, 1 * according to Lord Byron, is 
that mezzo cummin della nostra vita 
recorded of Dante, of which forty is 
r the date. The quadrigenarians may 
reasonably object, that as Lord Byron 
only lived to seven-and-thirty, he could 
not be a competent judge on the matter, 
and that at forty, if a man, as Young 
suggests, confesses himself a fool, lie is 
a fool for so doing. However, there is 


no concealing the fact, that a change 
from thirty to forty is rather nervous, 
and on the Wrong side. As for our- 
selves, we started with the thirties 
and# we have now fairly run them 
down. Next year we open a new' 
score, and shall not lail to give our 
readers an account of our reckoning ; 
but here ‘we have something else to 
attend to. Like the swans, we intend 
noft to conclude in song. In less me- 
taphorical words, we wish to ease our 
library-table of certain parcels of rhym- 
ing rubbish, with which it is at present 
encumbered. 

It is not all rubbish, however; for 
the very first book on which we put 
our hands, is, 


I. — SOLITARY II OURS, | 

by Mis. Southey. And who is Mrs. long known, and so great a favourite as 
Southey ? — who but she who was so | Caroline Bowles, transformed by the 

* A technical phrase used by pressmen, to denote the black spot on the paper 
caused by the application of too much ink. 

t A technical phrase fof a white or blank spot, the ink having left that part 
untouched. 

± Sohtaiy Hours. By Caroline Southey. Second edition. Edinburgh, 183£* 
William Blackw ood and Sons. * 
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gallantry of' the laureate and the grace 
outlie parson into her present matri- 
monial appellation ? Southey, so long 
ago as the 21st of Februai^, 1829, 
prefaced his most amatory poem of 
All for IjOVc with a tender address, 
that is now, perhaps, worth reprinting : 

• 

“ To Cmiomm* Bowms. 

11 (7; old 1 look forward to a distant day, 

\\ ltli l^ope of building some elaborate lav, 
Then would 1 wait till woithier strains of 
mine 

Might have inscribed thy name, O Caro- 
line ! 

l’or I would, while mv voice is heard on 
enith, 

Fear witness to thy genius and tlw Worth. 
Hut w e have both been taught to feel with 
fear, # 

How trail the tenure of existence here — 

"W lmt unforeseen calamities prevent, 

Ala*', how oft 1 the best-resolved intent : 
Arid therefore this poor volume J address 
1 o thee, cleat friend, and sister-poetes?. 

“ It O HE It T SOUIVEY. 

■ 4 Acs ii tch, I'ch. 21, i 

The laureate has his dish ; for in 
duty he is bound t« say,*that worthiei 
strains than Jus now bear inscribed the 
name of Caroline connected with his 
own — and, morro\ei> she is something 
more than a dear friend and sistci- 
poetess. Uy the way, we request 
Southey to consider that, as there can 
be no such thing as a brother- poetess, 
he ought not to ha\* allowed the 
rhyme to present hi in from using the 
more sensible form of sister-/wf # with- 
out the c.s.N. 

Many of life compositions here ga- 
thered ha\e appealed in tnagazmes ; 
and this is their second edition. We 
notice this fact, to acccrtint for the title 
of Solitary Hours , which otherwise 
would appear somewhat odd, as the 
name -of a work published by a lady 
during the first year of her marriage. 
Her hours now cannot be solitary ; 

IT — MTRACLE! 

Our next is a Brummagem bard, 
who shall speak for himself: — 

“ In the memoir of a son of the Rev. 
W. Griffin, of Portsen, fliere is an anec- 
dote of a child who was cautioned A 
ke.p from ihe water’s edge, lest Raw- 
head and Bloody -bones should have him. 
lie trespassed, notwithstanding, and fell 
in ; and, on being rescued, told his friends 


* and we trust they are as happy as the 
day is long. / The laureate is a for- 
tunate man, his queen supplies him 
with butts, jnd his lady with Bowls : 
then may his cup of good fortune be 
overflowing. Is there not something 
•exquisitely beautiful in the following? — 

• * f The Mariner's Hymn . 

" Launch thy bark, mariner ! 

Christian, God speed thee ! 

Bet loose the rudder bands — 

Good angels lead thee ! 

9 Set thy sails waiily, 

Tempests w ill com^ 

Steer thy course steadily — 

Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather. bow, 
Breakers*are round tliee ; 

Let fall the plummet now^M^, 
Shallows may ground thee. 

Reef in the foresail, then ! 

Hold the helm fast ! 

Se let the vessel wear— # 
ljiere swept the blast. 

\\ luft of the night, watchman ? 

AY hat of the night 1 * 

1 Cloudy— all quiet — 

No land yet— all's right V 

Be watchful, bo vigilant *, 

Danger may he 

At gn hour when all seemetli 
Securest to thee. 

llow ! gains the leak so fast i 
Clear out the hold ; 

Hoist uj> thy merchandise, 

Heave out thy gold. 

There — lej; the ingots go ; * 

Now the ship rights : 

Hurra ! tlje harbour’s near — 

# Lo, the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island ; * 

Straight for the beacon steer. 

Straight for the highland : 

Crowd all thy canvass on. 

Cut through the foam : 

Christian, cast anchor now — 

Heaven is thy home F* 

IX i:c*i’T. ‘ 

that lie went to look for the aforesaid 
monsters, but did not see them. The , 
author is in a somewhat similar position* 
He had been told that publishing poetry 
would injure him as a medical practi- 
tioner ; but, in one of those brief remis- 
sions of practice which every one must 
occasionally experience, he, nevertheless, 
resolved to venture. lie has ventured, 
and, like The child, has failed to discover 


* The Miracles in Egypt, Sketchy of Socialism, and other Poems. By Georgel 
Beddow. London, 1839 . Hamilton and Co. 1 
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the bugbear — unless, indeed, pie appoint- ( 
ment to a professional lectureship, and a 
practice steadily increasing in extent and 
respectability, which have been consen. 
taneous with the publication mav be re- 
garded as the Raw -head ahd Bloody - 
bones he sought for. 

“ He is convinced that the only reason ' 
why medicine and poetry have b^en 
deemed incompatible, is simply that the 
cultivation of the latter has been allowed 
to induce inattention to the active duties 
of the former ; but that this need ifot be 
the case it will be his aim to exemplify, 
though increasing engagements render it* 
more than payable that this will be Ins 
last as well as his first public appearance 
as a poet.” 

The doctor need not have made any 
apology. Does be not know that 
ApoUtoi^mself was at once the god 
of medicine and the muses ? In out 
own literature, have we not Garth, and 
Akenside, and Darwijj ; to say nothing 
ofJolm«Keat* or Sir Richard Black- 
more ' Some of Beddow s pootfis miglit 
be useful in hi* medical practice as 
anodynes. 4 To any of hi* patients, 
afflicted by jointracking theums, be 
there adnnnisieied a dose of the Sacred 
Melody, for instance, and sleep, as 
balmy as evei any in Homer, will im- 
mediately ensue. Just try tha experi- 
ment of the following, chanted to a 
psalm tune, with a finely nasal accent 
and intonation : — 

* Into the nostrils of a form of cla\ 

That breath diffuses life, and man appears 
Robed lu the majesty of junocenc o, 

As image uud vicegerent of his God 
His voice i-s heard — it h the voice o{ 
praise, 

And all the warblers of the woods are 
stiKj 

Listening to hear the glad acclaim of 
man, 

N-jr daring to compart their song with 

his. 

The angels *toop to listen, and thev 
check " * 

Their hymning* momently the while they 
hear 

Unwonted music ; — but in haste they 
snatch 

Their golden harps, and sweep across 
the strings 


With sweeter melodies than erst they 
used. 

Man hears himself proclaimed their No- 
blest chaige. 

The destined heritor of heavenly bliss ; 
He knows himself the fiivouiite of heaven. 
And while he holds communion with his 
# God, 

A loftier anthem pushes, from his lip, 

And seraphs fpld another golden string 
To their triumphant harps, that they may 
keep 

Appropriate symphony to mortal song.” 

Tlic^c ! listen! — the patient is in- 
fallibly in a snore. The recipe is 
infallible. 

The doctors themes are generally 
professional — “The Destruction of 
the Virst-born,” “ The Death Song,” 
“ Sickness,” “ Scymlchres,” “ Mors 
Janua \ ita ." “ The Tomb of J\ lion,” 
“ The Dying Infidel,” “The Mouinei,” 
and many other poems of the same 
kind, gmee his collection. It n, iikUm d, 
as* becomes lnm, a gran book. With 
tiue piofetbiuiiul nulifieienct, he also 
choosey Ins subjects bom occasion* 
which los stientihe poets might sim- 
ple to touch. t lor example : — 

•• fht Pl'igue •»/’ JX'i . 

“ Obedient to the volte of Judah a God, 
1 lie prophet lifts his hand om e niorf , 
And smites the dust on Egypt's shore, 
W hich, quickening mtu life beneath his 
rod. 

I o man and beast that instant clings, 

A loathsome arm of living things. 

l’lie ujsect myriads speed from mail to 
beast , 

The highway and ibe U.ielv field 
Alike the creeping torment yield , 

The holy places — these are spared at 
least ? « 

1 lit* magi'* tow er *— oh, dark despaii ’ 

1 he lice aie gathering even there.” 

And so forth. The sensibility of the 
magi under the affliction of the creep- 
ing torment, when 

“ Oli, dark despaii ! 

1 he hoe arc gathering even there,” 

is in the last degree pathetic. This, 
we should say, is the crack poem of 
the book. * 


III. — THE C 0(1 PACT. 4 

The Compact , its author tells us, elapsed since its completion. Those who 

** Was begun in the early part of revert to the above-named epoch, and 

It?? : and more than three years have the coalition of parties then formed 


t 


* The Compact ; or, tbe Statesman Ruined. An Historical Play. In five Acts, 
ondoii, 1839. Hatch Ard and Ron. 
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against an able and honest minister, will, 
perhaps, be inclined to recognise a pro- 
priety in the subject chosen ; while in 
the fact that the play wu* licit sooner 
published mav he found the bc*r apology 
for its publication now;— if, indeed, the 
uniform tenor oHafe even!*- has not lent: 
since made apology superfluous. *Or- 
tainly, by those who quarrel with the 
title-page, the choice of theme will be 
thought to need .1 separate and previous 
justification ; — and after the much which 

may be in god w ith tins view and 

Heaven know s how much ! the old 

words, 1 Faut indignatio versum* mav 
possibly bo worth it nil.” 

So far so good. As to its literary 
merits, uc agree with the writer liim- 
self : — 

■' For the plav, viewed as a compo- 
sition, the nuthorfeels that it Heads every 
indulgence. Often thrown aside, and 
under the stimulus of events as often 
lesuined, an unconnected or disjointed 
an may attach to it as a whole. Up ha» 
found it nece-ssan to sacriJice the unities , 
and between the third and fourth acts 
tin* re may he, as rcgai d> «-tage-eftect, 
an hiatus, which a chorus only could 
supply: this, however, is, ^perhaps, to 
thy mere re#dei. compensated by .1 
greater historical f.deht\ ; there being 
scarcely an incident throughout the work 
wimli has not its warrant m some re- 
cord , while almost the identical lan- 
guage of the chroniclers of the time has 
in some instance* been adopted. As if 
would have been foolish — with the 
ground pre-octupied by other w liters — 
to make the inteiest turn upon a con- 
spiracy , so again the action of lhe*play 
(w Inch, taken asyi w hole, is rather action 
in character) but ill adapts it to theatric 
representation j if indeed it hS not still 
more disqualified bv the future of its 
subject.” 

We have always thought, that a play 
not qualified to be performed is some- 
thing of the same kind as a song not 
qualified to be sung; and we are sure 
that the author would have done better 
in making Ins Compact an historical 
essay, not a play. James I. cuts a 
considerable figuie in the tragedy, and 
we extract the closing speech of the 
British Solomon as a specimen of the 
whole : — 

< 

" Ah. Av, bless the good King 

Janus, 

And giant as good 

K. J. Would none might need 

recall me : 

— Yes ; these are things that freshen 
thought, and wedge ® 


* c 

To cleave futurity the mental insight. 

Hut hoary men, whose waning moons 
sum up 

Accounts ’tw^xt heaven and them, have 
more^than all 

Tne prophets pow’r, and most the grave 
9 and prudent. 

Such was your father, Cecil ’ and these 
words 

Ilis coming death forestall'd : that 1 Eng- 
land's fait 

Should ne'er be seal'd but by her parlia- 
ment !' ' • 

What meant they else, )*it that this land 

* possess’d ^ 

So full the means of happiness ; such 
seeds 

Of growing greatness in her, with the 
light , 

Of this pure Faith to guide and guard 
h»r senate, 

J hat nought but some bold plunge of 
theirs from out 

The track of beaten virtue could divorce 
•l he realm from puissance: as«f whom 
gods would ruin/ 

Of old ’twas said, ‘ some guilty madness 
strikes them v " 

J thank linn in hi* tomb — albeit with 
awe : 

For such foreboding* own this double 
force,— 

r» warn, nad yet approve them true by 
events * 

Of corresponding tally; — still I thank 
him • 

Nor least for this, that he hath left be- 
hind 

So wise a son. Come hither, erood mv 
lord; ~ . ' 

Thou art a man tb lesson after-times ; 

And 1 would write thee down, so those 

• might reiftl thee. 

J 3 e Heaven my witness, that in choosing 
thine 

From many a master-mind (and e’en from 
those 

Whose rage, pent up till now, hath late 
burst forth * 

In ill-concocted treason)— witness, Hea- 
ven, 

in choosing thee 1 did believe thee one 
Bent to maintain, nor giudge the price 
tlfcu paidst for ’t, 

the Book of books, in all its inborn 
scope 

To influence human action j — such I find 
thee : 

To heaven -bound voyagers intent to rear 
This land one tow ’ring beacon, that the 
nations 

I11 gazing may emancipate themselves ; 
And for our own, thou bring’st its altars 
home* 

To each domestic hearth, and lov’st to 
blend 

With its familiar lares j while the beet 
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E’en of a heathen’s feelings* serve to en- 
dear 

The mvsfries of our own more blest 
reveuliiigs. 

While England schools her (statesmen in 
such sort, f 

Or dares unteach them this, her fortune^ 
still 

Shall prosper or decline ; — but no! the 
less 

She will neglect the warning: — in that 
hour, t- 

When Innovation seems the test of Truth, 
And helmsmen? hurry on a course un« 
kno\gQ ; c 

When, with such arts as to climb back 
to pow’r 

Employ’d this desp’rate band, a knot like 
tierce 

Of future politicians, rais’d to place, 
Sha£»«&fcg to baseness to sustain them 
there ; 

When, as for one strong effort, these 
collect 

All strange extremes and properties of 
change, — . 

iv. — TUI. 

The Jewel is only a volume of selec- 
tions, chiefly from contemporary poets, 
very judiciously made, and very hand- 
somely got up. Mr. Slope* tells us — 

• 

" This volume being prepared with a 
view to interest the minds and please 
the tastes of young persons, poetiy of an 
amatory kind has not been admitted ; 
for while the Muse lias proved most 
prolific in that class of composition, and 
although many specimens not only of 
beautiful imagcrv, but of elevated mo- 
rality, might be selected from it ; vet it 
lias been thought that the subject itself 
is not a proper one for youth. On the 
other hdhd, that the book may not be of 
too staid and sombre a cast, a collection 
of romantic and narrative pieces are in- 
serted. * * • * * 

“ In finishing his ta*»k, winch has, 
indeed, ‘ been a labour of love,' the com- 
piler of The Jewel has only to hope th.^t 
public favour will widely disseminate 
that pleasure among readers «.v hie h lie 
has derived from reprinting what Ins 
humble judgment has taught him to be- 
lieve some of the most exquisite poems 
in our language.” 

Some of them arc beautiful, indeed, 
but we can make room only for one 
sample. Here it is : — 


The waifs and strays of fortune or of fraud ; 
Those court th* opposing elements that 
thwart * 

The genius of the laws ; and still secur’d 
Beneathfthe shelter of their office, plot 
To legalise conspiracy ; — so sin 
In guise of virtue, and a fost’ring care 
For '.f.l thev holjj to whelm ; — in su< h a 
strait, 

When llritons as one man start forth to 
crush 

The hideous Compact, then lot, hist’ry 
speak, 

And brand Ambition ! then let Judg- 
r ment rise, 

And weighing in the even scales of sense 
These broken links of proof, — these deeds 
half lost 

In tliefr own holl-qiade void, a> all too 
black 

To face the virtuous gaze, — to time give 
oyt 

Xo statesman** phantasy was here tu 
blame , 

U u t weld to guardi m honesty its meed, 
And think on Cecil* M 

Jiwr l.* 

“ .i Pn*ouei's Conn a 

The light & disappearing through the 
dim* t 

And narrow window of my cell — ’ti*. 
evening * 

At this same bout c»t evening 1 have 
stood 

I’pon the borders of the mountain-ridge 
That skirts the plain of Sev ille . the btoad 
sun, , 

In full effulgence o’er a cloudless sky, 
I’our'd his last flood of brightness the 
’■ brown hills, 

The aloe hedge, the rhododendron wild, 
The golden orange, and the purple grape, 
All seeing as clothed in light : and now 
’lis gone — 

The god of day is vanish'd — a low hell 
Tlib general stillness breaks, but not 
offends ; 

AM tongues are whispering prayers and 
thanks to heaven, 

And soon again the light guitar is heard, 
And aged grandsires, with young hearts, 
behold 

The tender maidens that, with graceful 
steps. 

Lead on the village dance.” 

These versus are by — Lord John 
Russell. Not having had the ad- 
vantage of reading his lordship’s poems, 
wc are not aware from winch among 


* The Jewel: being Snored, Domestic, Narrative, and Lyrical Poems. Selected 
fiom the Most Kminent Authors, llv T.honias Sloner, London. (Jioom- 

bridge. 1 
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them they arc selected, lias his lord- 
ship ever thought in plain prose of the 
misery he is now inflicting on the 
Chartist prisoners, lured to their treason 
by the ajvice of himself an! col- 


lfaguefc, and* now kept in a prison 
tyranny, which scarcely could have 
been equalled, certainly not been sur- 
passed, in tho most tyrannical dungeon 
of Seville ? • 


V. — VIE REDEEMER.* 


There is a degree of piejy and ex- 
cellent fueling about William lloworth, 
that renders it unpleasant to speak of 
his poem of The Redeemer in any 
terms but those of respect. But the 
subject is too much for inm, or indeed 
for any man. Let him comfort him- 
self with Ovid’s complaint to Phaeton, 
u Magnis tamen excidit a us is." Even 
Milton hilnself failed, when he - took 
Paradise Regained as his theme. We 
take as fair specimens tfie exordium : — 

" Hail, Song celestial, Poesy divine, 
Immortal Language of the realms uf 
light! , 

Within the bosom of th* Omnitic Trine 
Thou hadst thy birth, ere, at IJis w8rd 
of might, • 

Creation bounded from chaotic night: 
The spirits blest, as chiefs, preferred to 
stand, • * 

Wing- veiled, before the tkroife of glory 
bright, 

Thence caught, enraptured, thy first 
accents bland, 

And called th* angelic hosts to hear the 
strain expand. 

Forth came thy loftiest numbers, like 
the flow • 

Of the majestic ocean on its way, 
Solemn, sublime ! But what, on ea&tli 
below. 

The semblance <Jf thy volumed sweet- 
lies* may • 

E’en faintly, dimly, to the m*nd con- 
vey 1 • 

The wondering angels o'er their hush*] 
harps leant, 

To catch the tones, the rapture of th^ 
lay: 

Anon, inspired, lyres, voices, all were 
blcni, 

And one loud burst of song swelled 
through heaven’s vast extent. 

1 Let there be light !’ Light was ! 
Omnipotence 

Had spoken, and the bright celestial 
throng — 

Sun, moon, and stars — were formed : 
thy influence 

To the»r appointed orbits urged along 


The fiery cars : none erred or wandered 
wrong 

Of those unnumbered myriads ; all 
rolled on 

In beauteous harmony, ^thy mellowecl 
f song 

Chanting in breathless, silfbt unison : 

This was their grateful theme, ‘ Praise 
to the Holy One !’ 

Joyous, the neif-born Ocean to his 
bed^ mamm 

Bushed "at the dread command : with 
thundering roar, 

.Vow to high heaven he hurled his 
9 foaming head, • 

Vow ifown he dashed it gainst the 
startfed shore ; 

When lo *• his boisterous mirth pre. 
vailed no more ; ® 

His waves subsided, cradled peace- 
fully 

He lay — thy spirit moved the billows 
o’er ! — 

E’en as jm infant ’neatli its mother's 
eye, 

Soothed into slumber sweet by her soft 
lullabv. 

Fresh fiom Jehovah's hand, fair Eden 
smiled 

In thought-surpassing beauty : ’mid its 
bowers 

G^ily thou wanflerest forth, and aye 
beguiled 

With sweetest melody the bright voung 
hours ; m 

Imbuing with thy notes trees, shrubs, 
and flowers ; 

Teaching the nestlers of the woods to 
sing; 

And streams, and lakes, and groves, 

% and dewy showers, 

With thy own vital breath engender- 
ing,* 

That hards of earth might thence imbibe 
thy living spring.” 

Blemished as they are by some faults, 
it must be admitted that these are 
generally melodious verses. Let Mr. 
lloworth choose a less ambitious theme, 
and he will do better. 


* The Redeemer. A Poem. Bv William Howortli, Author of" The Cry of the 
Poor.” London, 1{K»9. Tilt. " 
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VI.— JSI.AM) 

We now arrive at the Book of 
Esther — that is to say, ,of Esther, not 
the adored of AhasueruH, but Esther 
Nelson, which we cannot help think- 
ing is a more glorious name than wls 
ever borne by any king of Persia, «mce 
the days of Cyrus. She is a Manx 
barde&s, and writes Island Minstrelsy 
to match. Her heart is broken^ accord- 
ing to the law of all lady-poets, as the 
w Suicide” v,ill be sufficient to <Je- 
monstrat^— i 

" The freshness of life’s morn had pass’d 
away — 

Its bloom was wither’d — ns young sun 
had set ; — . 

S orrow overshadow’d it ; — all had become 
DeefTtle solution and unvarying gloom. 
She had none to love her — none to viehl 
one sigh 

In sacred sympathy* unto her fate. 

She \Vns alone in a cold cruel World, * 
Without a home— a ft lend— ‘u single 
But that which desolates eternally, — 
Even e/erhistingly destroys — destroys ' 
Fair as young morn, and mild iis opening 
dav, 

Like some fan lil v by the uanderinu 
breeze 

Borne to a thistled desert, So she bloom d 
Amid the hearties-* crowtl, and was 
alone— 

Dependent on the endle-a fantasies 
Of a capricious, griping, sordid few 
Eoran existence— oli 1 how baldly eari/it 1 
She was an orphan — she was desolate ' 
To'such there is lack of consolation. 

She had no young brother.-, tender and 
brave, 

To shield her in lifers shocks. Sim had 
not one 

Fair, gentle sister to direct, or soothe, 

Or share her destiny. She had no sire — 
No doating mother — to point out tin* 
shoals 

In life’s dark ocean. — She became a 
w reck ! 

there be griefs wlncb nought ran miti- 
gate, — * 

There be woes spurning participation— 

VJl. — rTAL’1,1 \ 

We* have serious doubts whetbei 
there ever lived a more courageous 
adventurer in verse than the authoi 
of Ituh/, a Poem. We are not sur^ 


MINSTLELSV . 

Woes— woes — deep, untold, weeping 
woes, — 

For wllicli there is ' no balm in Gilead !’” 

For w liicli we ate remarkably sorry , but 
yeL think it must be a mistake, because 
Mount Gilead 1 , founder! by the illustrious 
guide to health, Dr. Solomon, stands in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool,, reared 
principally by the produce of contribu- 
tions for alleviating the evils that love 
is heir to, as the Lancashire publishers 
mu'st know. Here is a pretty thing : — 

“ Whence art thou roaming, poor wan- 
dering bee 1 

T 0*1113 boundless paths of the old blue sea, 
From the flowery* shores of the verdant 
earth, 

To l he ocean plains when- rude storms 
•have birth, 

Where no heath-flower blows— where no 
roses bloom, 

Nor is rest for lime on the golden broom. 

Ob' why hast thou strayed from the 
, suimv shore 

To the cbl<{ sea-hretve and the Lilhm **’ 
i oar 1 

Oru hy dost thouioarn from tli v quiet cell, 
Where thine own beU.ed companion'* 
dwell 

Where the lioAey* flower bloom.-* m golden 
sliowei s 

In those garden homes ot the sunm 
hours * 

> * *> v * 

\ml tin* ouonn is trackless, the woild is 
dark, 

There are sorrowful heaits m our lonely 
1 bark 

Oh ! ’tis a sweet sorrow to hear thee sing, 
Uo\ering, perchance, on a fated wing 
Go — g$, thou art free — return to tin- 
shofe — 

^lut, messenger hoe, — wander thence no 
more 

‘ Wishing, therefore, all success to the 
fan inmate of St. Brule * Keclory, Isle 
of Man — a most matrimonial sort ol 
address — wo piocccd to 

a mi j»LrGi.* 

that we ever attempted to read such 
a flood of foolery, either in print oi 
lnanuseiip^, as the Deluge, a Drama. 
The former, extending to not fewer 


* Island Minstrel&y ; comprising Old King Death, and cthei Poems. By Esther 
Nelson. London, 1859. Whittaker and Co. 

t Italy : a Poem, in jflx Parts : with Historical and Classical Notes. By John Ed- 
mund Keade, Author of" Cain the Wanderer.” London, 1038. Saunders and Otley. 

$ The Deluge : a Drama, in Twelve Scenes. By John Edmund Head©, Author 
of" Italy,” and " Cain the Wanderer.” "London, 1839. Saunders and Qtlev. 
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than five hundred solid pages in octavo, 
dogs not contain so much as one sen- 
tence that has a meaning ; while* the 
latter is only less intolerable because it 
is shorter. How Saunders and (Jtley 
came to put their names to such 
title-pages as these, is to us a mystery. 
We know very well that Mr. John Ed- 
mund Reade pays the piper ; and we 
shrewdly suspect that the piper is 
not to ,be put off with testers. But 
Messrs. Saunders and Utley ought, 
for their own credit’s sake, to remem- 
ber, that good names are quite # mis- 
placed when attached to pack books. 
We sincerely advise Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley to disclaim all connexion 
with the concern, •and to bring an 
action against John Edmund Reade? 
for defamation. 

Who is Mr. John Edmund* Reade f 
Is there really such a biped in exist- 
ence i or does the flaming title-page 
set forth a deceit after all ? At 
first, we were inclined to adopf the 
latter opinion ; but accidentally turning 
over a mass of papers which for the 
last twelve months have been littering 
oui table, we stumbled ujfon two do- 
cuments wludi seem to voftch for the 
bond fide presence among living men of 
John Edmund Reade.* Let us submit 
them to the reader’s inspection, lor 
they arc curiosities in their way : — 

“ 45 St. James's Square , Ruth, 
Ja 

" Sir, — So far back as June last, l 
requested Messrs. Saunders and Otley 
to forward to you an eaily cojPv of 
my poem of U*ily. As 1 have since 
found that many omissions of pre- 
sentation copies take place , am led to 
fear the book has nover^reached you, 
careful as I was in direction. ^ am 
therefore induced, in forwarding to you 
my new poem of the Deluge, to address 
you myself ou the subject; which free- 
dom let me imagine you will excuse, re- 
membering my natural wish to secuie 
your good report, which must necessarily 
be so influential. Fermit me, in hoping 
a reply to my interrogation respecting 
Italy (which iudeed I shall consider as a 
personal fa vou r , — for who would wish 
attention, setting aside tho works also to 
be throw’n away, and unknown ?), to as- 
sure you, with what full respect and es-t 
timai'on, I subscribe myself, 

11 Your obedient and obliged servant, 
John Edmund Rlade." 

“ 45 St, James’s Square , Bath. 

“To this drama is offered, accom- 

panied with the author’s full sentiments 
VOL. XX. NO. CXX. 


of eslimatioif and respect; availing him- 
self of the opportunity of apprising 

that he had also the pleasure of forward- 
ing to him a copy of his Italy , which he 
still wishes taf hope came safely to hand.” 

I We have judged it expedient to print 
these letters, because they may in some 
degtee account for what would other T 
wise be unaccountable, — the success, 
unreal as we know it to be, of 
Mr. Jehu Edmund Itcade’s nonsense. 
Not to us only, but to the editor* of 
ftvery periodical publication of the day, 
thf moonstruck man has quitten in the 
same strain ; and fortunate are they 
who have not received at least three 
separate copies of each of his works, as 
appendants to these separate epistles. 
Nay, farjbeyond even these has 

Mr. John Edmund Reade carried his 
predilection for boring. Numbers of 
persons, innocent of all connexion with 
•the cuQent literature of the day, have, 
if known, at all, been pestered with 
pres nts of these silly books; for no 
other lea&on than that the. author’s 
vanity might be tickled by the note of 
thanks which common good breeding 
would, of course, extract from each of 
them. Now, really, we must enter our 
protest against such quackery. The 
system of puffing went far enough in 
all conscience when friend wrote for 
friend, and got the reviewer to adopt 
extiavagant commendation as criticism. 
But if men are to have toadies torment- 
ing them with such billets-doux asihese, 
how can they dtf their duty ? Mr. John 
Edmund Reade has, however, in our 
l articular eas£, overshot his mark. 
Had he kept quiet, we should have 
left him alone: since he hst^ thought 
lit to importune for a notice, he shall 
have one ; and may he grow fat upon it. 

Italy, a poem, has been in ou» 
possession upwards of twelve months. 
We have made during that period re- 
pealed attempts to read it; but we 
never yet got further than the preface, 
and onfr or two of the stanzas in the 
first canto. Let the reader judge for* 
himself whether this is surprising. 
Hear the sonorous note, first in prose 
and then in verse. Now, listen: — 

“It lias been suggested that, on the 
publication of a work on the important 
subject chosen, the author should say 
something more of self than appears in 
the preface subjoined. In compliance 
with this suggestion, he will devote as 
few words as are absolutely necessary to 
that ungracious subject. 

3 E 
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“ From tlie age of eighteen to tW of 
thirty- seven years, the aim and end of 
his ambition has tended towards one 
point — to prove himself i^poet. It was 
during the year 1829, havifig previously 
essayed a small volume of minor pieces, 
which met attention, that lie published k 
dramatic poem, entitled Cain the 
derer. It appeared during the autiior’s 
absence, and in what publishers term the 
dead time of the season. Hough, however, 
and unpolished as were its lines, tjven to 
ruggedness, the reception which it met 
with surpassed *he writer’s expectation 
Even now, liberal spirit of one litefary 
paper is remembered ; the first which 
devoted to it a leading article, the more 
gratifying, as its editor was then a stran- 
ger to the author. .Various other re- 
viewers were more generous than they 
werey«t£; until, at length, the Edinburgh 
Review , in an article which was felt, nt 
the time, as rather unnecessarily severe, 
exposed the many defects of the drama. 
The article, it is possible, was designed 
as a rough kindness to the writer. The 
second edition of the poem f already in 
hand, wsgj, iu consequence, immediately 
withdrawn, and the author earnestly set 
himself to revise that which he felt lie 
had too hastily thrown out ; a tusk which, 
with subsequent productions, he is thank- 
ful he has been permitted ttvaccomplisb. 
A lover, even to enthusiasm? of nature, 
he has every where exemplified its in- 
fluences in his writings ; feeling that, to 
whatever extent education and art may 
exalt and refine the mind, all our real 
images of transcendental -greatness, of 
beauty, and of power, are drawn from 
that source alone.” 

VVas there ever such folly put to- 
gether ? Did mortal man ever behold 
such a* picture of vanity, and im- 
becility, and ignorance combined ? 
Why, Reade, who will never be read, 
does not know that “ an aim and 
an end ” cannot tend towards any 
thing, but must he tended to ! And 
as to his twenty years’ efforts, who thp 
deuce cares one farthing whether they 
were ever made, or iu what "they have 
issued ? Positively, the man who, at 
the mature age of thirty-eight, could 
thus expose himself, ought to be put 
in a strait-waistcoat : he is not fit to 
walk at large. Oh, but his poem ! — 
what of it? Judge for yourself, good 
reader. 

^ If we understand the drift of this 
hodge-podge aright (and #.ve are very 
far from being convinced that we do), 
Mr. Reade intends to give us a sort 
of metrical history of his travels through 


Italy, and the parts adjacent. The 
tourist in rhyme cannot, of coi^-se, 
stoop so low as to say any thing about 
the exiting state of society; but a 
icture or a statue always acts upon 
lm like an extra- infusion of carbonic 
acid*' gas into a bottle of beer; he 
fizzes for a moment internally, and 
then out gees the cork with a crash ! 
Our poet is at Florence, where, ‘bmong 
other objects, the statues of J r ohn the 
Baptist and of Day and Night, attract 
his notice ; and thus he deals with 
them : — 

“ Lo! girt with mountain solitudes, the 
stream 

Dashed at his feet, the leopard’s-skin 
his dress, 

Housed from l*s rock by an inspiring 
dream — 

The embodied ‘ Voice within the Wil- 
derness V 

r How those intense, full-opened eyes, 
express 

l\ie troubled jo v that mingles with his 
fears * 

JliS parting lip* the mighty truths 
confess . 

The starred min i his thrilling warning 
hears, 

' Prepare — make straight tlie wav — nGod 
— a God, appears 1 ' 

And in that form is beautifully moulded 

The beauty of Religion unconcealed 

And the eternity of truth unfolded. 

In his enduring boyhood is revealed . 

Who would not thus, thou glorious 
spirit ! healed 

Trom mortal sin, prove, standing there, 
* as thou, 

The grandeur of tty innocence, than 
wield 

Power^ before which the banded world 
slio’uljl bow ; 

Crowns which, compared with thine, 

1 were dross upon the brow ! 

, Vet pass not, watching by Lorenzo’s 
tomb, 

Thy Day and Night, sublimest An- 
gelo ! 

Eldest of Powers, ye almost see the 
gloom 

Of crowning darkness round her fore- 
head grow : 

She sleeps, and must not be awaked ! 
— but„lo ! 

The Titan Day his robe aside hath 
hurled. 

On his supporting arm uprising slow; 

Beneath his eyes clouds part like ban- 
ners furled, 

While, frowning, he looks down upon 
the prostrate world !" 

Now, in the first place, John the 
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Baptist never wore a leopard ’s-skin, 
nor das any such been given to him by 
the sculptor at Florence; in the next 
place, it > puzzles us exceedingly to 
divine what sort of dross might *be 
used in constructing a crown for the 
brow of man or beast ; and, lastly, we 
will be very much obliged to the author 
if he will explain to us wRat, in the 
concluding stanza, lie is driving at. 
Who is not to pass, watching by Lo- 
renzo’s tomb ? Oh, pass not, watching ! 
Well, there is something novel in tfoat, 
any how. And who is it that is to see 
the “ gloom of crowning darkness round 
somebody’s forehead grow?” Really, 
really, this* is such drivel, that we are 
ashamed of ourselves for having re- ■ 
marked upon it. Y?t listen to the 
youth, while he, in a note, forsooth, 
calls public attention to his own ex- 
quisite eloquence: — “The rough un- 
adornment, and the look of antique* 
majesty in the statue of the Day, fills 
the beholder with the *m press io nr of the 
sublime : his attitude and ggneraf ex- 
pression, given in the text, will convey, I 
fear, even to those Who hive beheld 
the group, bu| a faint imrfession of 
the original.” Why, the man does 
not know the meaning Of the simplest 
words in the English language ! 

Well, but the Deluge is surely bet- 
ter f Newspapers have praised it ; and 
Theodore Hook, in the March number 
of the New Monthly Magazine, spoke 
of it as a sweet poem, and its author 
as one who had felt the genuine •in- 
spiration of the Muse. For such an 
offence against good sense as well as 
good morals, Theodore lloojf simply 
deserves to be hanged. JJis only ex- 
cuse is, that a kinder-hearted fellow 
never lived, and that he could not bring 
himself to resist the entreaties of Mg. 
Reade for a notice ; and fuither, that 
having made up his mind to gi\e it, 
he determined also to give it well. We 
are formed of different materials ; we 
think that Mr. Reade deserves that 
the truth should be told of him, and 
so we tell it. 

Italy is bad ; the Deluge is, if pos- 
sible, a degree worse. Take the follow- 
ing extract as a specimen ; and forget, 
if you can, the hardihood of Mr. Reade 
meddling with the subject of the 
deluge in any shape at all. I rad, the 
mortal lover of Astarte, has just been 
rejected by his betrothed, who happens 
to prefer to him the angel Oraziel 
and he is standing, at day-break, some- 


where among the rocks of Mount Her- 
mon, soliloquising to the following 
tune : — 

i 

“ Behold they sleep below, the populous 
world, 

Tfteir latest sleep, save that which is 
• eternal ; 

The retribution hanging o’er their heads. 
Imminent ; yea, the arm of God upraised, 

And they so weak, supine, and unpre- 
pared 1 

L»! how the leaden- coloured light dotti 
• gleam 

Vpon those masses of enormous clouds, 

And hides again behind them, darkly 
making 

Their dreadful aspects manifest ; they 
bear 

The shapes of hurrying and pjgtorbed 
forms : 

But silent all 1 more awful, than if they 
Proclaimed in thunder and in fire the 
• eryls • * 

Of their tremendous ministry. 

' O God ! 

And shall it*be 1 — Ye horrid precipices ! 
Looking as everlasting as your Maker, 

Can the deep hide your heads ? and will 
je not 

Still raise your shattered and gigantic 
arms , 

Cp to the spirs, and be a refuge place 
To the weak atoms who shall flee to ye 
For life and safety? Can those waves 
which are 

Hurled broken from the footstool of your 
thrones, 

Vsurp and strangle ye 1 They can ! If 
He • 

Whose arm did raise ye there abandons 

Your base is built on stubble !" 

Think of this being done into rhyme! 
And the poet must affect a style, too, 
forsooth ! lie won’t write you, in the 
accusative case, like other people, but^ 
must ye the mountains and the rocks, 
w hose heads are not heads, but arms ; 
and which, by some process peculiar 
fo the antediluvian era, are to be 
strangled by the waters. Mountains 
that suflet strangulation, must be rare « 
curiosities. We advise the British 
Association, for the advancement of 
science, to set their philosophers to 
work, that they may be discovered. 

• Yea, and more ludicrous still, the man 
who can indite havers like this, thinks 
it necessary in his advertisement to 
warn us, tligt The Deluge was written 
previously to 1829, and is therefore 
not a plagiarism from Moore’s Loves 
i of the Angels. Mr. John Edmund 
tleade, this was quite uncalled for ; 
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no human eye can detect the shadow 
of a resemblance between them. 

We are sorry to have wasted so 

much paper and patience on things 

* 

VIII. — THE ANTEDILUVIAN'S ) 

What have we next ? The. Antedi- 
luvians ; * or, the World Destroyed : 
a Narrative Poem, in Ten Books, by 
John M‘Henry, M.D. Is it not 
portentous that nothing *h<frt of a 
theme like this can satisfy the aspir- 
ations of our living poets ? Si ontgqgnery 
carried u£‘to the devil; — his Sheffield 
namesake had his World before the 
Flood long before. Here we have two 
of their contemporaries pouncing upon 
the deluge itself, as the single event in * 
time-*£»ich is of sufficient importance 
to supply them with a theme. Let Dr. 
MHlenry explain himself in his preface. 
It is a downright curiosity to hear 
him 1 

41 It is main years since I hrat entei. 
tained the design of writing a narrative 
poem ofi some great event in the history 
of man ; hut the selection of that event 
was a matter of no slight difficulty. A 
good subject 1 knew was the first step 
towards success in any literary under- 
taking ; and I resolved to adopt none 
which I did not feel persuaded would 
form a recommendation to ray woi k. 

41 The annals of mankind furnish many 
great and stirring events well adapted to 
poetic narration ; but I wanted one not 
only great in its character, hut uni- 
versal in its effects, that all men might 
feel an interest in its details. Neither 
the founding of a statg, the achievement 
of a victory, nor the overthrow’ of an 
empire, was, therefore, adequate to mv 
wishes* The discovery of the New- 
World was an event of great and general 
interest ; hut it was already poetically 
%. occupied, and therefore forbidden to me 
by botli courtesy and policy. 1 was, in 
truth, desirous of a subject more uni- 
versally interesting than even tins. I 
considered that the poet w ho had made 
the strongest impression on ^io world, 
had been enabled lo do so by bis fortu- 
nate choice of the most exalted and most 
universal subject which space in all it- 
extent, and time in all its duration, 
could afford — the History of Creation, 
and the Fall of Man. On that theme did c 
the chief oi j oets not only find lull scope 
for the whole power of his genius, but 
his genius found excitement for un- 
equalled elevation, and beanie invigo- 
rated by the grandeur and vastness of the 
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which are not worth the expenditure of 

either. But Mr. Reade would f 1iave 

our opinion of his merits us a poet; 

and sc' he has it. 

% " 

OR, TIIE WORLD DESTROYED/ 

top’ics presented to its contemplation ; 
for it is observable, that on subjects less 
elevated, although his powers are always 
great, they seem more on a le^el w ith 
those of other men.” * . 

Very modest this, certainly ; very 
basnful and diffident, and smacking of 
the temper of your genuine poet. He 
would not thank you — not he ! — if you 
covlj secure for him the approbation 
of all England. ' Nay, to be the idol 
of his own and^the succeeding genera- 
tion could not satisfy hi* ambition ; he 
must Have, or, to use Ins own elegant 
plnnseology, ‘ { he wants a subject, not 
only great hi its diameter, hut universal 
in its effects, that all men may feel an 
interest in its details.’’ No wondei 
Dr. t M/llcnry, conscious of Ins own 
poweis, sings for the woild at large. 
What a nily that he could not have 
invented, just before he sat down to 
write, a universal language; because, 
wonderful as his merits aie, we enter- 
tain serious misgivings whether they 
will ever be duly appreciated by the 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo, or even the 
South Sea Islanders. Somehow or an- 
other, nations are slow to translate even 
the standard* works of tlieii neighbours; 
and it would not surprise us if even iu 
France and (.icmiany, Dr. MHJenry 
should as yet be unknown. We will, 
however, do our best to bring him for- 
ward ; a^'d let our rivals of the Conti- 
nent matclif'he following, if they can : 

« 

11 Illustrious Noah! thou who wert or- 
i dained 

l o be the second father of mankind, 

How did it grieve thy spirit, when thou 
found ’st 

The progress pride and wantonness had 
made, 

By secret thought, even in Metliusaleh’s 
days. 

Ah 1 now’, when veneration for the years 
Of one who i*e power they had so long 
obeyed, 

No more restrained them in their vain 
desires, 

'J he proud and daring openly gave way 
To vile propensities ! and Wickedness 
Began to lose the shame which had before 


* The Antediluvians ; or, the Woild Destroyed. A Narrative Poem, in Ten Books, 
dohn M'Heniv, M.D. London, 1039, Cradock. 
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Kept her decorous from the public view ; 
.But »11 were not yetltninted. Piety 
Had still possession of unnumbered 
• hearts ; 

And righteous laws enforced caused 
numbers more, I 

Who feared Flic temporal penalty of crime. 
To wear a virtuous guise. Profanity 
Was yet no system ; and i^moinl dedtls 
Were still discouraged by the more dis- 
creet, • 

If not £ot conscience’ for convenience’ 
sakv. 

Hence bad the race of Enoch still main* 
tuined 

The highest station in religion’s scale • 
Of all the tribes from Adam sprung, and 
w ere 


Sill cabled emphatically the 1 Solis of 

Glorious distinction! which their pride 
long tried, 

In spite of all thjjr lewdness, to preserve/’ 

Tffe antediluvians were a shocking 
ra#*. They were entirely given up to 
“ vile propensities;” among whicl^we 
shrewdly suspect that the sm of writing 
and printing doggerels like this was 
pre-emingnt. Should it not be so, we 
shall never believe that they would have# 
all iieen drowned like sc* many blind 
pupplfes; and we seriously et^reat Dr. 
MHlenry to keep his pen quiet, lest’ 
on us, too, a similar visitation fall. 


ix.— inn ror/rnAi. MLnimtoS* < 
The Poetical Meditations of M. Al- 
phonse dc la Marline , franslated into 
I'higlish verse by the ltev. IJenry 
Christmas. W 1 rat a positive i^fresh- 
ment it is to come, after the labour we 
have just cone through, on such a vo- 
lume as ibis ! M. de la Martino is by 
far tlie bot at present, f and most, ge- 
nuine pod of which modern J* ranee 
can at this da\ board. A thounighly 
good man; a Clmstian vi all Vis feel- 
ing',; a loyalird, \et imbued *uth a 
spirit wine! t, knowing what rational 
freedom is, would seek to* extend its 
dominion over the world. M. de la 
Martino never strikes his lyre, except 
for the one hallowed purpose of mak- 
ing such as listen both wiser and hap- 
pier by the strain. There is something, 
we regret to say, so unusual in this — 
it is so rare a thing to find a Trench - t 
man inculcating principles of piety and 
resignation to the I)»ine will, that were 
these Meditations possessed of fcwer 
merits than really belong to theft, we 
should render to Mr. Chnstfhas our 
cordial thanks for thus bringing them • 
within the reach of all classes of 
readers. Hut the Meditations them- 
selves are all good, some positively 
beautiful; and the work of translation 
has been pei foimed by no unskilful 
hand. The following “Ode to Trance” 
will best illustrate our meaning ; and 
we give it, as avoiding a fair specimen 
of the poet’s temper and tbe translator’s 
style : — • 

“ Nation ! lleaven frown-? upon thy 
path, 

In vengeance for thy fathers* crimes ; 
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•\ml with hereditary wrath, 

Shall crusii thy sons m future tiffies. 
Till once again some hand benign 
Shall raise the edifice divine, 

Where heaven close-joined with earth 

• • appears ; * 

Till Piety, and Zeal, and Prayer, 

1’ioin those dread altars once so fiir, 

Shall wipe away the dust of year*! 

Start from the w leeks of ages past, 

Ye temples Israel wept so long ; 

Ye sacred towers, ye porches vast, 

Ye Levites, to the altar throng ; 

And while the fiarps of Salem ring. 

Let your chaste hands fresh victims bring 
Before the holy shrine to die ; 

And with the blood thy tears should flow, 
() Faith ! to quench the lightning's glow, 
Still flashing for our guilt on high. 

Filled with a madness wild and stern, ■ 
Our sires exclaimed with daring brow, 
Doth God smite us? his power we 
# spurn.~ * 

Ourselves the gods we worship now ! 
Our intellect sublime and grand, 

Hath plumbed the depths, the skies bath 
spanned, 

To seek this mighty Spirit there. 

But not in Earth's recess profound, 

• Nor where tbe spheres are flaming round, 

Found we his name, or marked his 
% care ! 

We te.iih, even now, the bolder world 
To break the rod long viewed with 
awe. 

Our stronger mind the Up had curled 
With laughter at the yoke of law. 
Shake off', unhappy slaves, the chain, 
Forged to confine your souls in vain. 

Re-enter into freedom’s rights. 

Man! from the time thou first respirest. 
Tin law is that which thou clesirest ; 
Thy dutv wlrat jhyself delights. 


* Tho Poetical Meditations of M. Alphonse de la Ranine. 
English Verse l>y the Ilev. Henry Christmas, A. 13. London, lo. y. 


Translated into 
J, W . Parker. 
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Thy AoMght hath parsed the belauds r )f 

V space ; 1 < 

Thine auras antedate all time ; 

The frighted thunder yields thee place ; 

The Heavens roll on thy car sublime ’ 
Like fire which all around it feed**, 

Thy growing reason still proceeds ; 

Shall o’er immensity extend ^ 
Thy' power, which she secures, shall 
* know, 

Save space, no limit here below . 

And like Eternity — no end ! 

,How blest our sons— how blest the age 
That, culti*»-ed by our mighty imn fl , 
Shall conjp and reap the heritage, r 
The maxims that we leave behind. 

Oh ! why should years, in jealous flight, 
Confine a destiny so bright, 

To moments all so swiftly flown ? 

Oh ! bitter law, unjust and stern ! 
hi*£iiled us Nature’s power to spurn, 
In conquering triumph I — l’inie alone ’ 

Lo 1 o’er the tombs where silent lies 
Your dust, T’me scarce a step hath 
taken ; 

Rise, Spirits of our Father* — rLe 1 
Rise from the realms bv light for.Niken, 
Come-*— con tempi ate the work ye wrought 
Come, and partake the prizu ye sought. 


The blis* — the glory promised once, 
The ago ye laboured for is here ! 

Ye saviours of the world— appear. 

Rise, Fathers— and behold your*3ons ! 

They come— but with averted eyes, 

In sordid robes they bide Jieir gloom \ 
Their host in dark confusion flies, 

«l'heir shame to shelter in the tomb ! 
•Stay, guilt)' shades — yet longer stay, 

Ye authors of our mournful day. , 

r i'oo brief the glance! Too rjiort the 
tale ! 

Heaven, slow to punish, were but just 
To wake again your slumbering dust 
>.\ud place you where your works pre- 
vail. 

Where are the days when France of old, 
tQjeeu of the nations, like a star, 

Rose o’er the wtrld immense and bold, 
Ami .shed her flood of light afar ! 

Sole age of all our age* past, 

Y\ he>. (Jlory, with a train so vast. 
Composed thy court sublime and splen- 
did ; 

When, like the morning’s glorious birth, 
Thy grandeur struck with awe the Earth, 

, Whose love thy gentler charms at- 
tended 

i 

t * ^ * » 


\. — wunrLritiK£‘i .' 


What have we here ! An odd-look- 
ing little book, with a veiy odd name — 
WhiUiebinkie. Who shall interpret 
for us ? who will read the riddle ? Let 
Mr. Garrick, the editor, speak ; for ho 
lijis generously volunteered his service 
as dragoman in the following disserta- 
tion : — 

“ Dr. Jamieson, in defining 1 Wlnstle- 
binkie,’ thus illustrates the term in its 
application : 1 One who attends a penny 
wedding, but without paying any thing, 
and therefore ha^ no light to take any 
share of the entertainment : a mere spec- 
tator, who is, as it were, left to sit on a 
bench by liiin»elf, and who, if lie pleases, 
may whistle for his own amusement, ’ If 
the doctor's explanation were correct, 
the race of W'histlebinkiow would long 
ere this have become extinct in the 
country, as we cannot suppose the treat- 
ment he describes much calculated to 
encourage their growth , but, as we ob- 
serve the meauing of the term is only 
given as understood in Aberdeenshire, 
we presume he means to avail himself of 
the county privilege, and retract it when 
he finds it convenient. 


W histleb-nkies, he then proceeds to 
tell us, i* the name 

“ First conferred upon one who, in his 
attendance upon weddings, and othci 
convivial occasions, rendered himself so 
agreeable to the company by his skill in 
whistling, that he was allowed to sit at 
the bink, or board, and partake of the 
good things free of all expense, — an 
honour, m the early ages of our history, 
whicl was only conferred on the highest 
degree of merit. In process of time, the 
cognomen of Wlnstlebinkie, which arose 
m a rude age, came to be applied to men 
whose intellectual powers were either put 
forth in whistling, singing, story-telling, 
or anv other source of amusement that 
caught the fancy, and received the en- 
couragement, of their fellow-men, w bile 
engaged in their convivial orgies. In 
the present times, the profession is di- 
vided into so many castes, that we find it 
no easy task to assign them their proper 
places.” 

The rest which succeeds is not over 
well done — at least, it might have 
been better ; but let that pass. 
Whist lebinkic has some merit in his 


* Whistlebinkie ; or, the Piper of the Party: being a Collection of Songs for 

the Social Circle, chiefly original. Glasgow, 183‘J. David Robertson. 
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small bulk, withoiU any question; we 
only wish that it had borne a greater 
proportion to its opposite. The open- 
ing ditty, for example, is neither more 
nor less than pure, unadulteratedjtwad- 
dle ; and very sorry are we to be obliged 
to add that it by no means stands alone. 
On the other hand, there ^ire some Ex- 
quisite little scraps in this volume, 
very tender, very natural, very touch- 
ing; among which we do not hesitate 
to class tire following, signed Ritchie : 

0 softly sleep, my bonuie bairn, • 
llock’d on this breast o’ mine ; 

The heart that beats sae sair within 
Will not awaken thine. 

# • 

Lie still, lie still, ye canker’d thoughts ! 
That such late watclaes keep ; 

An’ if ye break the mother’* heay, 

Vet let the baby sleep. 

Sleep on, sleep ou, my ae, ae bairn 1 
Nor look sae wae on me, 

As if ye telt the bitter tear * 

That blin's thy mother's e’e. * * 

• 

Dry up, drv up, ye saut, saut tears, 
Lest on uiy bairn ye*dreep f 

An’ break m silence, waefu* heart, 

An* let m\ baby sleep.” 

• 

Of the same calibre is The Evil 
E’e.” It does Alexander MacLaggan, 
of Edinburgh, infinite honour : — 

An evil e’e bath look’t on thfe, 

My puir wee thing, at last ; 

The liclit has left thy glance o’ glee, 
Thy frame is fading fast. ft 

* 

But we have not room to quo!£ any 
more of this touching song. Ouvread- 
ers ought to consult the original, and 
we must hasten to quote the jewel of* 
the book — viz. “The Lady’s Pocket 
Adonis.” There is but one man within 
the four seas who could have written 
it; and had not his name been ap- 
pended to the work, we must have said, 
“ Jt is thou, O Doctor!” Now, reader, 
beat this if you can : — 

“ There was a lady lived at Leith, 
lady very stylish, man, 

And yet, in spite of all her teeth, 

She fell in love with an Irishman, 

A nasty, ugly Irishman, 
m A wild, tremendous Irishman, 

A tearing, shearing, thumping, bumping, 
ramping, roaring Irishman. 


* H is /ace was no ways beautiful, | 

For with small-pox ’twas scarr’d 

across ; 

And the shoulders of the ugly dog 
Were almost double a yard* across. 

• Oh, the lump of an Irishman, 

The whisky-devouring Irishman ; 
Tie great be-rogue, with his wonderful 
• brogue, the fighting, rioting 
Irishman. 

One of his eyes was bottle-green, 
Anckhe other eye was out, my dear ; 

And the calves of his wicked-looking 

• legs, • 

Were more than two feet^bout, my 
dear. 

Ob, the great big irishman, 

The rattling, battling Irishman — 
The stamping, ranging, swaggering, 
i staggering, leathering swash of 

anjbiishman. 

lie took so much of Lundy Foot, 

That he used to snort and snuffle, O ; 

And m shape and size, the fellow’s 
■ • n¥ck, 

Was as ITad as the neck of a buffalo. 
Oli, the horrible Irishman, 

The thundering, blundering*Irisb- 
man, 

The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, 
thrashing, hashing Irishman. 

Hi* name wts a terrible name, indeed, 
Being Tiftnothv Thady Mulligan ; 

And whenever he emptied his tumbler 
of punch, 

He’d not rest till he tilled it full 
again. 

The boozing, bruising Irishman, 
The ’toxicated Irishman — 

The whisky, frisk}*, rummy, gummv, 
brandy, no dandy Irishman. 

This was the lad the lady loved. 

Like all the girls of quality ; 

And he broke the skulls of the iifEn of 
Leith, 

.lust by the way of jollity. 

Oh, the leathering Irishman, 

The barbarous, savage Irishman — 
The hearts of the maids, and the gentle- 
men’s beads, were bothered, I’m 
sure, by this Irishman.” 

« 

So much for a batch of poets. We 
began in very doubtful humour; we end 
at perfect peace with the wide world. 
May all mankind, who can write, write 
on for ever ! As to those who cannot, 
frdtn them and their kind sincerely do 
we pray, “ Good Lord deliver us !” 
And having uttered this prayer, which 
in the days qf Swift would have 
u saved the stamp,” we conclude. 
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[l)i ai Aoi kl, — I hope tl tse Soum Is are in lime , though, peihaps, W vou pub- 
lish them, tlic) will, tluou« n h sone stiange mistake, involve us both in the 
same charge of treason as llntwhKh is noiv witheiing the “ bloody Biadshaw, 
'^Skd iebel luffnn Rob) Ail I mean to saj m thiin is, that I do not thiuk 
Pi nice Albeit will be wrong in turn., to make 1 eouit to lusown tast6, which, 
I suppose will be in some part Ins njit to do Obseive, 1 oflei no hint that 
there is ui) thing in these Mibjomtd Sonnets which cm ha\e the slightest ap- 
plication to the ladies and gentlemen at piescntM) ^ncefull> and decorously 
compoMnjf the couit enele Jt would be hmcntible to fill under the accusi- 
sion S dislo>alt) fiom the distinguished ind disinterested imn of the Tail, 
wl o, it must be admitted, ought to be excellent jud 0 es ot tint commodit> 

A ours, M O’D] 
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Tnds the \e u > t - the last to ei d 

\\ ith fair \ it tom s m uden reuu the ust 
Our now * fair vest d, tlnoned in tl e west, * 

Has vowed in matiimom il jo)s to spend ‘ 

Aldj c\ei\ v bli«s tin youthful pur itttncj, 

In mitual happiness snpiemcH blest 1 
AI ly \\ mdsoi seem a turtle s loving nest, 

W 1 ere bill ng w 11 with cooing ever l lend ’ 

And this di) twelvemonth mav it be oui lot, 

W ith jo) ful shoe t o er I n Q l ind s Iplls and dales, 
And^ritulitions over bowl and pot, 

To tell tint happiest of all happy tile«, 
llnj (as God sends the present) we have got 
A Pnncess-Uo\dl, or a Prince of \\ ales r 


II 

« 

This, m due couisc of tuna Prince Albert, now 
(At least is soon as marriagt serv ice done 
Gives >ou the ri D ht, tint she who fills the throne 
Alust honour ind obe) the nuptial vow), 

Clear out the p il ic< it i smje blow , 

Or cuff, of those base things who, ill and one, 

Defile it4 vv ills Defendants in enm con , 

I adies of ea^y viitue, hi 0 h and low, 

I he finacung •'live, the \ mdei oi the scribe 
Of luscious novel, oi the snufflin 0 sage 
Who pic iches 4 female libcrt), oi the peer 
W hose saint is Alary Magdalen — all the tribe 

Should fill thy husband s heut with spleen or iag( — 

So kick the pirtv out with boot austeie 

M 01) 

Queen & J/ms PwAtt ) 

* See Wordswoith, who long ago called a physic i in " a fingering slave *— 1 
foi^K where for which confession Wdids worth will never forgive me. 
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